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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

Taken  before  the  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  Andover  Union,  and  into  the 
Management  of  the  Union  Workhouse,  and  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  and  their  late  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker ,  in 
reference  to  the  Two  Investigations  held  at  Andover ,  and  into  the  Circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  called  upon  Mr.  Parker 
to  resign  his  Assistant  Commissionership. 


Veneris ,  24°  die  Aprilis ,  1 846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. . 

Lord  Courteuay. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Sir  William  Jolliffe. 


Mr.  Langston. 

Mr.  Pakington. 
Captain  Pechell. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  John  Walsh. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hugh  Mundy ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1.  Mr.  Etwall .]  DO  you  reside  near  Andover? — I  do. 

2.  Are  you  one  of  the  guardians  for  the  parish  of  Andover  ? — I  am. 

3.  Have  you  been  so  since  the  formation  of  the  union? — Ever  since  the  union 
was  formed,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  one  year. 

4-  How  did  that  exception  arise?— There  was  an  alteration  in  the  law 
1  think,  as  to  the  time  the  guardians  were  nominated;  it  was  not  generally 
known,  and  there  were  only  five  guardians  named. 

5-  You  are  an  elected  guardian,  not  an  ex  officio  ?— I  am  an  elected  guar¬ 
dian.  ® 

6.  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  farm  extensively  ? — I  have  ;  I  farmed  for 
many  y  ears  considerably  more  than  1,000  acres  of  land  in  Andover  parish  ;  I 
do  not  farm  so  much  now.  My  farm  has  been  in  the  family  for  50  years  •  the 
other  farms  were  given  up  to  my  brothers. 

7.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  large  numbers  of  agricultural 
labourers  ? — I  have. 

8.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  labouring 
population  m  Hampshire  ? — I  am. 

9.  Especially  in  the  Andover  Union  ?— Yes. 

10.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  you  have  always  paid  particular  attention 

to  the  administration  of  the  poor  law,  both  under  the  old  and  the  new  system  f 
— I  have.  J 

.  1 1  •  Were  y°u  one  of  the  overse||*and  churchwardens  before  the  passing  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  ?—«®^H£firchwarden  or  overseer  for  eight  or 
nine  years  previous  to  that  time. 

12  Do  you  constantly  attend  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Andover  Board  of 
Uuardians  ? — I  do. 
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13.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  details  of 
the  working  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — Yes. 

14.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  of  the  committees  ? — Of  the  visiting  committee 
I  am. 

15.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  is  the  law,  as  administered  in 
the  Andover  Union,  beneficial  to  the  poor,  and  advantageous  to  the  ratepayers  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  beneficial  to  the  poor,  neither  is  it  advantageous  to  the 
ratepayers ;  inasmuch  as  the  poor  are  not  so  well  off  as  they  were  before,  and 
the  ratepayers  pay  as  much  now  as  they  used. 

16.  Does  it,  by  out-door  relief,  amply  supply  the  wants  of  the  aged  sick  and 
infirm? — No. 

1 7.  Has  it,  in  your  opinion,  generally  tended  to  raise  the  moral  condition 
and  independence  of  the  peasantry  ? — Certainly  not ;  quite  the  contrary. 

1 8.  Has  it,  within  the  union  house,  secured  to  the  aged  and  the  sick  a  suf¬ 
ficient  allowance  of  food,  so  as  to  make  them  contented  and  comfortable? — Up 
to  the  time  of  the  inquiry  (there  has  been  an  alteration  since)  they  had  not  so 
much  as  they  ought  to  have  had. 

19.  When  did  that  inquiry  commence  to  which  you  allude? — The  25th  of 
August. 

20.  Did  the  poor  have  their  due  allowance  of  what  was  apportioned  to 
them  ?  —  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

2 1 .  Before  the  inquiry  I  mean? — I  was  not  aware  of  it  till  the  inquiry  took  place. 

22.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  since  the  inquiry  has  taken 
place  ? — My  opinion  is  certainly  that  they  had  not. 

23.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  dietary  itself  was  not  sufficient,  and  also  that 
they  did  not  have  the  full  allowance  given  them  by  that  dietary  ?  —Yes. 

24.  Have  various  circumstances  occurred  in  the  Andover  Union  Workhouse 
which,  in  your  opinion,  ought  not  to  exist  in  any  public  establishment  in  a 
civilized  country  ? — They  have. 

25.  What  circumstances  do  you  particularly  allude  to? — I  judge  from  the 
evidence  that  was  taken  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

26.  Do  you  allude  to  the  bone-crushing  ? — Bone-crushing  and  many  other 
practices  that  came  out  during  the  inquiry.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
evidence  given  then  was  correct,  and  if  so  those  practices  ought  not  to  be 
continued. 

27.  Have  the  rates  decreased  in  the  union  since  its  formation? — The  rates 
are  quite  as  high  now  and  rather  higher  than  they  were  before  the  union  was 
formed.  They  decreased  for  several  years  after  the  formation  of  the  union  ;  1 
attribute  that  to  the  low  price  of  bread  for  three  or  four  years. 

28.  Chairman .]  When  was  the  union  formed  ? — In  1835. 

29.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Is  there  as  much  money  expended  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor  as  there  was  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  union  ? — No. 

30.  Then  though  there  has  been  a  saving  of  expenditure  as  regards  the  poor, 
there  has  been  no  diminution  of  the  rates  ? — No  ;  I  attribute  that  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  establishment  charges  being  so  high. 

31.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  union? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Dodson. 

32.  Has  he  been  so  ever  since  the  commencement  of  it  ? — Yes. 

33.  Who  is  clerk  to  the  union  ? — Mr.  Lamb. 

34.  Have  you  frequently  expressed  your  dissent  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
business  of  the  union  is  conducted? — Very  often. 

35.  Have  you  moved  amendments  ? — Yes. 

36.  Have  they  generally  been  successful  ? — Seldom. 

37.  Have  you  any  reluctance  now  to  bring  forward  motions  before  the 
Board  ? — Yes. 

38.  Why? — Because  it  is  useless  to  do  so. 

39-  Why  is  it  useless  ? — Because  I  could  never  carry  them ;  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  99  motions  out  of  100  that  I  made  were  carried  against  me. 

40.  Have  your  motions  been  of  a  vexatious  nature  ? — I  should  apprehend 
not ;  had  I  considered  them  so,  I  should  not  have  brought  them  forward. 

41.  Have  those  motions  of  yours  been  often  on  subjects  on  which,  had  you 
been  permitted,  you  could  have  substantiated  the  facts  by  evidence  ? — Yes. 

42.  Are  there  two  parties  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

43.  Will  you  explain  that  to  the  Committee? — The  business  of  the  Board  is 
managed  by  the  chairman,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  guardians  always  go  with 

him ; 
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him ;  almost  every  case  is  decided  by  the  chairman  without  being  submitted 
to  the  guardians. 

44.  Are  there  any  ex-officio  guardians  attend  the  Board? — One,  I  think, 
Mr.  Fowle. 

45.  Is  he  a  magistrate  of  Hampshire  r— Of  Wiltshire. 

46.  Does  he  generally  side  with  you  or  with  the  other  party  ? — With  me 
generally. 

47.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  application  for  out-door  relief? — -The  appli¬ 
cants  apply  to  the  relieving  officer.  He  enters  all  the  cases  in  a  book  for  the 
purpose ;  that  is  generally  on  the  Thursday ;  and  on  the  Saturday  following 
the  cases  are  brought  forward  at  the  Board  by  the  relieving  officer.  The 
applicants  do  not  attend  on  the  Saturday  after  the  application  is  made. 

48.  Supposing  the  application  is  refused,  have  they  an  apportunity  of 
afterwards  ? — On  the  Saturday  following  they  may. 

49.  A  week  or  10  days  intervenes  between  the  first  application  to  the 
relieving  officer  and  the  time  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
complaints  to  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

50.  Chairman .]  Do  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  one  Board  day  inter¬ 
venes  between  the  application  and  the  period  of  the  personal  attendance  of  the 
applicant? — Yes.  With  respect  to  those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  guardians,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  wait  their  time  ;  but  if  it  happen 
that  they  do  not  apply  on  Thursday,  they  are  refused  hearing  on  Saturday,  if 
they  attend,  not  having  made  the  application. 

51.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  The  usual  mode  of  application  for  out-door  relief,  if 
I  understand  you,  is  this,  that  the  applicant  makes  his  appeal  to  the  relieving 
officer  on  a  Thursday  ? — Yes  ;  he  attends  at  Andover  for  the  purpose. 

52.  And  on  the  next  Saturday  the  relieving  officer  brings  it  before  the 
Board  ? — Yes. 

53-  And  if  the  Board  does  not  admit  his  application,  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  the  applicant  of  stating  his  case  on  the  succeeding  Saturday? — Yes;  if  the 
applicants  are  not  aware  of  the  usual  way  in  which  they  should  apply,  and  they 
should  attend  on  the  Saturday,  and  make  their  application  to  the  relieving 
officer  at  the  Board,  they  are  not  refused  a  hearing  on  the  Saturday  when  they 
may  make  their  application. 

54.  Chairman .]  Supposing  the  case  of  a  pauper  applying  to  the  relieving 
officer  in  the  Andover  district  on  Thursday,  is  the  case  of  that  man  neces¬ 
sarily,  as  a  matter  of  course,  brought  before  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting  011 
Saturday? — Yes. 

55-  Has  the  man  who  has  made  that  application  an  opportunity  of  attending 
that  meeting  of  the  Board  if  he  chooses  on  the  Saturday  on  which  his  appli¬ 
cation  is  heard  ? — No. 

56.  The  relieving  officer  receives  the  application  on  Thursday? — Yes. 

57.  On  the  Saturday,  the  next  day  but  one  after  that,  has  the  person  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  the  Board  ?— He  has  not. 

58.  Not  till  the  following  Saturday  after  that? — No. 

59.  Do  the  Board  receive  any  applications  except  those  which  have  passed 
through  the  relieving  officer  ? — They  do  occasionally,  but  they  have  a  great 
objection  to  do  it.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  poor  person  did  not  apply  to  the 
relieving  officer,  then  they  are  heard  on  the  day  that  the  application  is  made. 

60.  Would  the  Committee  be  correct  in  inferring  from  your  evidence  that 
the  regular  course  is,  that  a  pauper  is  not  seen  by  the  Board  till  the  next 

Saturday  but  one  after  the  application  is  received  from  the  relieving  officer  ? _ 

Yes  :  for  many  years,  if  the  applicants  did  not  apply  on  Thursday,  their  cases 
were  not  heard  till  the  Saturday  week  following,  but  that  has  been  altered  lately. 

61.I  understand  that  a  party  is  only  seen  by  the  Board  in  case  of  his  wishing 
to  appeal  from  a  previous  decision  of  the  Board  ?— That  is  the  case,  if  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  made  in  the  usual  way. 

62.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Are  the  applicants  entered  by  the  relieving  officer  in  a 
book  ? — Yes. 

63.  Does  he  read  those  applications  aloud  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? _ The 

chairman  reads  them  generally. 

64.  He  reads  them  aloud  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  their  consideration  ? 
—-Not  sufficiently  loud  for  the  guardians  to  hear  them :  he  reads  them  as  fast  as 
he  can  read  them,  and  decides  every  case ;  he  seldom  submits  cases  to  the  Board. 

65.  Does 
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65.  Does  he  put  each  case  to  the  Board  for  their  decision  separately  ? — Very 
seldom  ;  in  some  cases  he  may  do  so. 

66.  Where  is  the  relieving  officer  during  the  time? — He  stands  close  to  the 
chairman. 

67.  Did  you  ever  make  any  motion  to  the  Board  on  that  point  ? — I  asked  the 
guardians  whether  they  could  hear  any  of  the  cases,  and  they  said  they  could 
not ;  and  I  made  a  proposition  that  the  relieving  officer  should  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  and  read  the  cases,  instead  of  their  being  read  by  the 
chairman,  that  the  guardians  might  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
cases. 

68.  Did  you  carry  that  proposition  ? — I  did. 

69.  Does  the  relieving  officer  still  continue  to  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  ? — No ;  he  staid  there  three  or  four  weeks.  I  omitted  to  attend  the 
Board  one  week,  and  the  Saturday  following  I  found  him  by  the  side  of  the 
chairman  again. 

70.  Upon  finding  him  at  his  old  place,  what  did  you  do  ? — Instead  of  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  table,  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  chairman  that  I  might  hear  the 
cases. 

7 1 .  Does  the  relieving  officer  make  any  remarks  upon  the  different  cases 
which  he  brings  forward  ? — Frequently. 

72.  Aloud,  for  the  hearing  of  the  Board  generally? — No;  it  is  seldom  he 
could  be  heard  ;  if  he  could  have  been  I  should  not  have  proposed  his  coming 
to  the  foot  of  the  table. 

73.  Do  you  ever  ask  him  to  repeat  remarks  ? — Frequently. 

74.  What  is  the  tendency  of  them  ? — They  are  generally  injurious  to  the 
poor  rather  than  otherwise,  pointing  out  reasons  why  they  should  not  have 
relief.  I  have  often  asked  whether  it  was  of  his  own  knowledge  he  was  speak¬ 
ing,  and  he  has  said,  no ;  that  he  had  heard  as  much ;  but  the  chairman  is  ge¬ 
nerally  guided  by  anything  he  may  have  said. 

75.  Do  you  allude  to  any  particular  relieving  officer  ? — Yes  ;  to  the  relieving 
officer  for  the  Andover  district.  The  other  relieving  officers  do  not  do  so. 

76.  What  is  the  name  of  the  relieving  officer  for  the  Andover  district  ? — 
Mr.  Cooke. 

77.  Is  he  particularly  inquisitive  as  to  private  charity  to  the  sick? — Yes. 

78.  When  he  reported  that  the  sick  had  received  any  meat,  or  broth,  or  any¬ 
thing  in  private  charity,  was  there  an  alteration  immediately  made  in  their 
allowance  ? — Yes. 

79.  Has  great  inconvenience  been  felt  in  Andover  by  the  want  of  a  resident 
relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

80.  A  memorial  has  been  sent  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

8 1 .  Has  it  been  proposed  at  the  Board  that  Cooke  should  reside  in  Andover  ? 
— It  has. 

82.  Was  it  rejected? — Yes. 

83.  Was  there  any  motive  assigned  for  his  not  residing  in  Andover  ? — The 
chairman  has  always  pointed  out  to  the  guardians,  before  they'  voted  on  the 
subject,  that  if  it  was  decided  that  the  relieving  officer  should  reside  in 
Andover,  they  would  lose  their  relieving  officer  Cooke. 

84.  Did  he  object  to  reside  in  Andover  ? — He  did.  The  chairman  stated 
that  he  had  built  a  new  house  two  or  three  years  since  at  Clanville,  and  did 
not  wish  to  leave  it. 

85.  How  many  relieving  officers  are  there  in  the  whole  union  ? — Four. 

86.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  population  in  each  of  their  districts  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  do. 

87.  How  far  does  Cooke  reside  from  Andover  ? — Between  four  and  five 
miles. 

88.  There  has  been  an  alteration  relative  to  the  relieving  officers  now,  has 
there  not? — Yes ;  it  took  place  the  25th  of  March  last. 

89.  Is  there  a  resident  relieving  officer  in  Andover  now  ?  -—Yes. 

90.  Did  Cooke  reside  within  the  district  for  which  he  acted? — Yes. 

91.  How  far  from  the  town  ? — Nearly  five  miles. 

92.  Great  inconvenience  was  felt  by  the  poor,  and  particularly  the  sick,  was 
not  there,  in  consequence  of  that  ? — Yes. 

93.  Was  there  any  particular  case  you  recollect  of  that  kind? — There  were 

a  great 
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a  great  many  cases ;  I  recollect  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Mademount  had  a 
paralytic  seizure,  on  the  Tuesday  I  think ;  her  husband  applied  to  the  over¬ 
seers,  and  they  gave  him  temporary  relief  for  the  time,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  see  the  relieving  officer ;  he  did  so,  but  the  relieving  officer  did  not 
attend,  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  overseers  were  applied  to  again  ;  they 
said  they  could  not  give  relief  again,  for  they  had  often  done  so,  and  the  Board 
had  always  refused  to  repay  them,  consequently  the  parties  applied  to  a  guar¬ 
dian,  Mr.  Loscombe,  who  desired  the  overseers  to  relieve  the  party. 

94.  A  guardian  of  Andover  you  mean  ?— Yes ;  Cooke  did  not  attend  till  four 
or  five  days  afterwards ;  when  the  application  was  made  to  the  guardian  to 
repay  the  overseers  it  was  refused,  and  that  has  occurred  in  many  cases. 

95.  Was  this  man  Mademount  in  great  distress  ? — Yes. 

96.  Do  you  know  whether  the  relieving  officer  was  aware  of  that? — The 
man  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  in  great  distress. 

97.  Was  a  complaint  made  before  the  guardians  by  Mr.  Loscombe  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  Cooke,  the  relieving  officer,  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

98.  What  took  place?— There  was  very  little  attention  paid  to  it,  and  a 

memorial,  I  think,  was  sent  to  the  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Loscombe  respect¬ 
ing  it.  F 

99*  Did  not  the  relieving  officer  also  write  to  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
subject  ?  He  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  I  think  he  wrote  to  the 
Commissioners. 


100.  Was  the  subject  brought  before  the  Board?— Yes. 

101.  What  was  the  result  of  it  ?— Very  little  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

102.  Was  Cooke  reprimanded ?— Certainly  not;  he  was  rather  commended 
for  having  done  as  he  did. 

103.  Who  commended  him?— The  guardians  generally. 

. 1  °4-  For  what  was  he  commended  ?— For  not  attending  to  all  complaints 
without  a  letter  from  the  overseers  ;  they  said  the  overseers  should  have  sent 
the  man  a  note,  which  he  did  not  do. 

TT10?\  certain  days  for  coming  into  Andover  to  visit  the  sick? _ 

He  visited  the  sick  on  the  Monday,  and  generally  on  the  Thursday. 

106.  If  there  weie  sick  persons  that  wanted  relief  in  the  intermediate  days 
what  was  done  ? — They  either  walked  four  or  five  miles  to  the  relieving  officer 

or,  if  it  was  a  case  of  great  urgency,  they  applied  to  the  overseers,  and  were 
relieved  temporarily  for  the  day. 

107.  When  the  poor  came  to  make  their  applications,  in  what  manner  were 
they  received  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  generally  ?— Generally  the  applicants 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  not  received  in  the  way  they  should  have 
been.  The  treatment  of  the  guardians  was  not  kind  ;  they  would  even  speak 
m  this  way  to  the  sick.  When  the  relieving  officer  returned  them  as  suffering 
from  debility  or  rheumatism,  the  chairman  would  very  often  say,  “  Oh  !  debility 
or  rheumatism,  is  it ;  the  house  is  the  finest  place  in  the  world  for  that  • 
nothing  like  change  of  air ;  come  into  the  house,  we  shall  soon  cure  you  there  ” 
He  often  spoke  in  that  way. 

10 8.  Was  that  to  the  sick  and  aged? — Yes;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  was 

generally  so,  but  very  often.  3 

109.  Was  the  medical  officers  opinion  asked  upon  the  subject  of  the  persons 
who  made  the  application  ?— It  was  very  seldom  the  medical  officer  attended. 

110.  Are  weekly  reports  sent  in  by  the  medical  officer  ?— Yes. 

_ What  was  reported  did  not  extend  to  the  applicants  for  out-door  relief? 


112.  Chairman. ]  Supposing  an  application  had  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  on  account  of  sickness  in  the  family  of  an  able-bodied  man  out  of  the 
house,  would  the  Board  come  to  a  decision  upon  that  case  without  the  produc- 

?r  if011  *5®  Pro<luction  of  a  certificate  from  the  medical 
officer  of  the  district  ?— Upon  the  production  of  a  certificate. 

1 13.  A  certificate  would  be  given  in  every  case  ? _ Yes. 

Of  twn1-''  EtWfLl  When  you  interfered  about  a  case,  and  called  the  notice 

UewT'r  t°  •  ’1 dld  fhe,cllalrmau  regularly  acquiesce  in  bringing  it  before 
the  Board  ?— Certainly  not ;  he  was  very  much  annoyed  whenever  I  asked  him 

wislTirTtmYT”  orRto.s‘ate1a  case  to  the  Board.  He  said,  “  Well,  if  you 
wish  it,  I  will  do  it.  But  he  always  showed  that  he  was  annoyed  at  it. 

15.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  labourers  give  an  opinion  relative  to  the  mode 
°*4  5 — 1.  B 
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Mr .U.Mundy.  in  which  their  applications  were  treated?— I  have  heard  them  say  that  they 

- - •  would  almost  rather  starve  than  apply  again,  in  consequence  of  the  observations 

24  April  1846.  applied  to  them  by  the  chairman. 

1  j  6.  Have  you  ever  advised  a  person  who  applied  to  you  relative  to  out-door 
relief,  to  get  some  country  guardian  to  bring  it  forward  in  preference  to  your¬ 
self  ? — Very  often. 

117.  Why  did  you  do  so  ? — Because  I  was  quite  satisfied,  that  if  I  proposed 
that  they  should  have  relief  I  should  not  be  successful.  Not  being  acquainted 
with  any  country  guardians,  it  very  often  happened  that  they  did  not  apply  at 
all,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  poor  suffered  severely. 

118.  Do  you  mean  that  such  cases  were  never  brought  forward  before  the 
Board  ? — Often. 

119.  Are  you  upon  good  terms  with  the  chairman  and  the  rest  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  out  of  the  Board-room  ? — Yes. 

120.  Is  there  any  ill-feeling  between  you? — No;  I  admire  Mr.  Dodson  as 
much  as  I  do  any  man,  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  a  clergyman  and  as 
chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  ;  he  is  an  excellent  man  of  business. 

12 1 .  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — I  am. 

122.  Do  you  constantly  attend  the  church  ? — Yes. 

1 23.  You  are  on  very  good  terms  with  all  the  Board  of  Guardians,  you  say  ? 
— Yes ;  I  never  had  a  misunderstanding  with  any  of  them,  except  at  the 
Board. 

124.  Do  you  recollect  any  cases  in  which  relief  was  ordered  by  the  borough 
magistrates,  of  sick  and  infirm  persons  ? — Yes  I  do ;  I  recollect  the  case  of 
Goodall  and  his  wife,  and  Gilmore  and  his  wife,  and  other  cases. 

1 25.  Was  that  order  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No,  it  was 
not,  inasmuch  as  the  chairman  of  the  Board  felt  considerable  annoyance  at 
it. 

1 26.  How  do  you  mean  felt  annoyance  at  it  ? — In  a  very  hasty  way,  he  said, 
“  As  a  matter  of  course  we  must  obey  the  orders  of  the  magistrates :  but  the 
same  law  that  gave  the  magistrates  the  power  of  ordering  out-door  relief,  has 
given  the  guardians  the  power  of  fixing  the  amount  of  that  relief ;  therefore 
I  propose  that  the  parties  shall  receive  a  gallon  of  bread  each.” 

127.  For  a  week’s  allowance  ? — Yes. 

128.  What  was  the  consequence  of  that? — The  parties  were  obliged  to  go  to 
the  house. 

129.  The  magistrates’  order  became  perfectly  nugatory? — Yes. 

130.  Were  there  other  cases  of  that  kind  that  occurred,  though  you  may  not 
be  able  to  name  them  ? — Yes. 

131.  Were  Goodall  and  Gilmore  single  people? — No;  they  were  married 
people,  old  and  unable  to  work ;  they  had  been  incapable  of  doing  work  for 
some  years. 

132.  What  books  will  show  these  transactions? — The  regular  relief  books, 
I  suppose. 

133.  If  you  had  the  books  here,  you  could  point  out  those  two  cases,  pro¬ 
bably  ?— I  have  no  doubt  I  could. 

134.  Did  the  magistrates  continue  to  make  those  orders? — No,  they  did 
not. 

1 35.  What  was  the  reason? — Because  they  found  that  it  was  useless  to 
do  so. 

1 36.  Chairman.]  Are  you  one  of  the  borough  magistrates  ? — I  am. 

1 37.  Were  you  one  of  the  magistrates  who  made  the  order  in  either  of  those 
cases  ? — No. 

1 38.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Did  old  and  infirm  persons  when  they  were  supposed  to 
be  able  to  work  at  all  receive  relief? — No. 

139.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  that  kind? — A  great  many  cases  have 
occurred ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  so  circumstanced,  capable  of 
doing  a  little  work,  and  they  never  get  any  relief. 

140.  Can  jmu  particularize  any  of  them? — I  should  say  that  there  lare  50 
upon  the  book  now.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  parties  ;  but  that 
is  the  general  rule  laid  down,  that  if  they  are  at  all  capable  of  doing  work, 
if  it  is  ever  so  little,  they  get  no  relief.  Some  parties  suffer  a  good  deal, 
because  in  the  summer  they  can  get  a  little  work. 

141 .  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sivear  ? — Yes. 

142.  Where 
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142.  Where  did  he  live? — At  Woodhouse. 

143.  What  was  his  age? — Seventy- seven,  I  think. 

144.  Will  you  state  his  case  to  the  Committee? — He  was  a  very  old  and 
an  infirm  man.  He  was  obliged  to  walk  with  a  stick,  completely  double ,  he 
was  required  to  go  two  and  a  half  miles  to  work  every  day.  The  man  said, 
it  was  impossible  he  could  do  so ;  the  guardians  said  they  did  not  care  whether 
he  did  anv  work  or  not,  but  he  should  show  himself  in  the  field,  or  else  he 
should  not  have  any  pay. 

145.  What  was  his  pay? — Eightpence  or  tenpence. 

146.  Had  he  a  wife  ?— Yes.  I  often  brought  the  case  before  the  Board. 
The  old  man  was  incapable  of  walking  so  far  ;  but  if  he  did  not  attend  every 
day,  his  pay  was  stopped.  Frequently  he  did  not  get  above  Is.  or  2  s.  in  the  week 
in  consequence,  because  the  old  man  was  incapable  of  going  in  bad  weather. 
He  kept  on  at  it  till  one  evening  he  became  so  exhausted  in  getting  back  from 
his  work  that  he  fell  into  a  hedge,  and  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Callow,  a  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood,  almost  dead.  He  was  obliged  to  have,  him  taken  home, 
and  of  course  he  could  not  go  afterwards.  Within  a  short  time  afterwards  he 
went  out  to  pick  up  a  few  sticks,  and  was  found  dead. 

147.  I  suppose  relief  was  given  to  him  after  his  fall? — Yes,  he  kept  on  as 

long  as  he  was  able  to  do  so. 

148.  How  long  did  he  live  after  his  fall? — A  very  short  time;  a  very  few 
weeks,  I  believe ;  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  time. 

149.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  called  upon  to  walk  this  distance? 

Several  months. 

150.  Was  it  in  summer  or  winter? — In  winter. 

151.  Do  you  know  what  work  he  had? — Pulling  turnips. 

1 52.  Was  the  work  he  was  doing  for  a  farmer,  or  for  the  parish  ? — For  a 
farmer. 

153.  Chairman .]  Was  the  work  given  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  applying 
for  relief? — It  was. 

154.  He  was  not  in  that  employ  before  he  applied  for  relief? — No,  he  was 
not. 

155.  When  did  this  case  occur  ? — About  a  twelvemonth  since,  I  think. 

156.  Can  you  tell  us  the  date  of  the  transaction  with  respect  to  Gilmore  and 
Goodall  which  you  have  spoken  of  ? — It  is  three  years  since ;  I  do  not  think 
that  any  order  has  been  made  since. 

157.  Mr.  J Etwall.]  Do  you  know  a  case  at  present  of  a  man  in  the  village  of 
Kimpton  ? — Yes. 

158.  Will  you  state  that  case  to  the  Committee;  do  you  know  the  age  of 
the  man  ?— Between  7 0  and  80 ;  he  is  nearly  blind  ;  they  put  him  to  wheeling 
stones,  and  he  is  obliged  to  put  his  hat  in  one  place,  his  coat  in  another,  and 
his  waistcoat  in  another,  so  that  he  may  find  his  way  to  the  gate  ;  he  is  also 
suffering  from  fistula. 

‘  159.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  his  name  ? — I  do  not  recollect  his  name. 

160.  What  is  this  man  receiving  a  week? — Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

161.  Has  he  applied  to  the  Board  for  relief  and  been  refused  ? — No,  it  would 
be  of  no  use  his  doing  so ;  the  Board  give  no  relief  to  old  people  if  they  are 
able  to  do  any  work  at  all,  however  little. 

162.  Chairman .]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  that  is  a  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Board,  and  appearing  upon  the  records  of  their  proceedings  ? — It 
is  a  rule  of  the  Board. 

163.  Shall  we  find  that  rule  in  any  book? — I  do  not  know  that  you  will,  but 
it  has  always  been  acted  upon. 

164.  Are  there  any  entries  in  the  relief  book  of  applicants  partially  disabled 
receiving  relief? — Not  that  I  am  aware  oft  it  has  always  been  the  rule  laid 
down,  that  till  they  are  quite  incapable  of  doing  work  they  got  no  relief  except 
in  the  house. 

165.  Mr.  Etwall .]  You  are  not  aware  whether  it  is  entered  in  the  books  ? — 

No.  „  v 

166.  But  it  is  a  rule  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  custom  ? — Yes,  and 

always  acted  upon.  *  • 

167.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Pike,  a  labourer  of  Wild  Hearne,  applying  to 
the  Board  for  some  money  to  buy  clothes  for  his  daughter  to  go  to  service 
with  ? — Yes. 

•  0.45—1 . 
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1 68.  When  was  it  he  applied  ? — It  was  some  time  last  October. 

169.  Do  you  know  his  age? — About  58,  I  think. 

1 70.  How  many  children  has  he  ? — Eight. 

171.  Are  they  girls  or  boys  ?  — Seven  girls  and  one  boy. 

172.  Is  the  boy  able  to  work  ? — No,  he  is  a  cripple. 

173.  Is  one  of  the  girls  an  idiot? — Ves, 

1 74.  He  applied  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  money  to  buy  clothes  for  his 
daughter  ? — For  his  second  daughter  he  did.  The  man  was  very  ill,  and  had 
been  so  for  a  long  time,  and  had  had  some  allowance  from  the  parish ;  he  had 
obtained  a  situation  for  his  second  daughter,  but  had  not  the  means  of  finding 
clothes  for  her;  he  wanted  25s.  for  the  purpose:  he  had  two  stocks  of  bees, 
which  he  sold  ;  he  stated  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bees  he  should  have 
been  starved  long  since  ;  and  he  very  reluctantly  parted  with  the  two  stocks  of 
bees,  but  that  was  not  sufficient  to  find  clothes  :  he  applied  to  the  Board  to  be 
allowed  10  s.  to  find  clothes  for  her,  as  she  was  going  to  service. 

175.  He  having  obtained  15s.  by  the  sale  of  the  bees  ?—  Yes  ;  his  applica¬ 
tion  was  refused,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  girl  did  not  go,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  into  the  house  afterwards. 

176.  Is  she  now  in  the  union  house? — Yes,  she  was  last  week. 

177.  Is  he  a  man  of  good  character  ? — Yes. 

178.  Has  he  ever  worked  for  you  ? — Yes. 

179.  Did  he  state  before  the  Board  what  was  the  cause  of  his  illness? — He 
stated  he  believed  it  was  in  consequence  of  an  insufficiency  of  food,  and  the 
medical  man  said  as  much. 

1 80.  Do  you  know  what  wages  he  was  receiving  ? — Eight  shillings  a  week 
I  think. 

181.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  cottage  he  lives  in  ? — -I  know  the  cottage 
very  well ;  there  are  two  rooms,  one  up  stairs  and  the  other  down ;  they  all 
sleep  in  one  room  ;  they  have  but  one  sleeping  room. 

182.  The  whole  10  of  the  family  do  you  mean  sleep  in  one  room  ? — Yes. 

183.  Are  they  very  deficient  in  bed-clothing  ?— Yes ;  they  have  three  beds, 
but  only  two  or  three  blankets. 

1 84.  The  man  was  not  in  the  house  when  he  made  his  application,  but  ill 
himself,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  very  ill ;  he  had  been  so  a  long  time. 

185.  If  the  Board  had  advanced  the  10  s.  the  girl  would  have  gone  to 
service  ? — Yes. 

186.  And  now  she  is  an  inmate  of  the  union  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

187.  Has  the  master  spoken  of  her  in  any  way  since  she  has  been  in  the 
house  ?  About  a  fortnight  since  the  master  said  he  never  saw  a  better  girl  in 
his  life,  that  she  would  made  an  excellent  servant. 

188.  What  is  her  age? — Eighteen,  I  think. 

189.  During  last  winter,  did  labourers  with  families  of  four  or  five  young 
children  apply  to  the  Board  for  out-door  relief  ?—  Yes. 

i  90.  What  did  they  state  to  be  the  reason  for  the  application  ? — They  stated 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could  live  without  some  relief ;  that  their  earnings 
were  not  sufficient  to  support  them. 

191.  Did  they  state  what  their  earnings  were? — Yes;  some  8s.  and  some 
9  s.  a  week. 

192.  Do  you  suppose  those  applications  are  entered  upon  the  book  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  they  are. 

193.  Were  the  applications  refused  ? — Yes. 

1 94-  All  the  details  and  particulars  of  the  cases  you  think  are  entered  ? — 
The  nature  of  the  applications  are  entered  by  the  relieving  officer. 

195.  Are  you  aware  whether  those  cases  are  all  entered  in  the  application 
book  with  the  details  of  the  cases,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 1 
— Yes. 

196.  You  are  positive  they  are  entered  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

1 97-  Chairman .]  Is  that  the  practice  in  every  case? — Yes. 

198.  And  the  grounds  of  the  decisions,  you  think,  are  entered  also  ? — Yes. 

1 99-  Or  only  that  the  application  was  refused  ? — Merely  that  it  was  refused, 

I  dare  say. 

20CJ'  reasons  for  the  decisions  are  not  given  in  every  case,  are  they  ? — 
No;  1  thought  you  meant  the  nature  of  the  application  was  entered.  The 
nature  of  the  application  is  entered,  but  not  the  grounds  of  the  refusal. 

201.  Mr. 
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201.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Unless  you  read  the  books  every  Saturday  after  these 
cases  are  brought  forward,  how  can  you  tell  whether  they  are  entered  or  not  ? 
— I  have  reason  to  believe  they  are ;  that  is  the  general  way  of  doing  business. 

202.  Was  there  any  observation  made  to  these  men,  stating  the  grounds  why 
their  application  was  refused,  relative  to  the  lowness  of  their  wages  ?  —They 
were  told  that  if  they  were  disposed  to  leave  their  work,  they  might  do  so ;  but 
if  they  came  into  the  house,  proceedings  would  immediately  be  taken  against 
them,  and  they  would  be  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  punished  for  refu¬ 
sing  to  maintain  their  wives  and  families. 

203.  Has  not  there  been  a  man  lately  summoned  before  the  Andover  magis¬ 
trates  from  the  house,  because  work  was  offered  him,  and  he  refused  to  go  out 
of  the  house  to  take  it  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  case  of  that  kind ;  I  do  not  know 
the  case  sufficiently  to  state  the  particulars. 

204.  Was  the  case  dismissed  by  the  magistrates,  do  you  know  ?— I  believe  it 
was  ;  I  cannot  state  positively. 

205.  Chairman .]  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  name  of  the  book  in  which 
the  decision  of  the  Board  upon  the  cases  you  have  now  brought  before  them 
would  be  found  ;  is  it  the  Relief  and  Application  Book  ? — It  is. 

206.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Do  you  consider  that  this  threat  of  the  workhouse,  and 
then  the  threat  of  summoning  them  before  the  magistrates,  has  a  tendency  to 
lower  and  depreciate  wages  ? — Certainly  ;  I  know  instances  of  it ;  because  I 
have  found  able-bodied  labourers  applying  to  me  frequently  for  work,  who  would 
work  for  me  even  for  5  s.  or  6  s.  a  week,  men  with  large  families-;;  I  never 
allow  that  of  course.  They  would  work  for  anything,  rather  than  go  into  the 
house. 

207.  What  wages  do  you  give  ? — Ten  shillings. 

208.  Did  you,  last  winter,  make  a  proposition  about  the  increase  of  out-door 
relief  ? — I  proposed  that  aged  persons  should  be  allowed  6  d.  a  week  more,  and 
children  3d.  more,  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions. 

2cg.  Was  that  carried? — It  was  not. 

210.  How  much  do  the  old  men  receive  now,  widowers? — Old  men  receive 
2  s.  7  d.,  I  think. 

211.  And  widows  ? — Two  shillings  and  fivepence. 

212.  Are  those  old  people  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  that  amount  allowed  to 
do  any  sort  of  work? — No;  if  it  is  ascertained  that  they  do  any  work,  their 
pay  is  immediately  stopped. 

213.  You  said  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  high  price  of  potatoes  that  you 
made  this  proposition  ? — Provisions  generally ;  potatoes  as  well  as  other  things ; 
they  eat  more  potatoes  than  anything  else. 

2 1 4.  Have  they  lately  eaten  more  potatoes  than  they  used  to  ? — Yes  ;  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  bread. 

215.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  allotment  system,  is  it,  and  more  potatoes  being 
grown  ? — No  ;  it  applies  to  those  who  have  no  allotments,  as  well  as  those  who 
have.  I  am  satisfied  where  one  bushel  of  potatoes  used  to  be  eaten  by  the 
poor,  a  sack  is  eaten  now.  Their  pay  would  not  be  sufficient  to  find  them 
bread. 

2 1 6.  Are  unmarried  young  men,  who  reside  with  their  aged  parents,  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  parents  ? — Yes,  even  if  they  are 
earning  but  5  s.  or  6  s.  a  week. 

217.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pontin,  who  was  taken 
before  the  Board,  and  reprimanded,  for  having  said  that  the  inmates  ate  raw 
potatoes  ?— Yes. 

218.  Was  Pontin  at  that  time  working  in  the  garden  of  the  union  as  out¬ 
door  labourer  ? — Yes  ;  he  applied  for  relief  in  consequence  of  his  wife  being 
ill ;  she  was  too  ill  to  be  removed  to  the  house,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  attend 
at  the  house  and  work  for  the  allowance  that  he  had  for  his  wife. 

219.  What  took  place  at  the  Board  when  he  was  called  before  it? — He  was 
asked  by  the  chairman  if  he  had  stated  that  the  poor  persons  digging  up 
potatoes  in  the  garden  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  them  raw.  He  said,  Yes  ; 
he  had  said  as  much ;  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  them  every  day,  and 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  harm  in  stating  it.  He  regretted,  he  said,  that 
he  should  have  offended  the  Board,  and  would  take  care  not  to  do  it  again. 
The  chairman  said,  “  What  right  have  you  to  run  about  and  tell  persons  that 
the  poor  people  in  the  house  eat  taw  potatoes  ?  You  will  have  no  more  relief ; 
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you  come  into  the  house,  and  see  whether  you  will  eat  them.”  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  man’s  pay  was  stopped,  and  he  was  ordered  into  the  house 
for  having  said  that  the  people  ate  raw  potatoes. 

220.  When  was  this? — About  two  years  since. 

221.  He  is  a  decrepit  man,  is  not  he,  from  an  accident? — Yes. 

222.  Did  he  ever  come  into  the  house  ?— I  am  not  certain  ;  he  wras  ordered 
into  the  house  ;  if  he  came  in  it  was  for  a  very  short  time ;  I  believe  he  did 
not  come  in  ;  he  was  supported  by  parties  very  kindly,  I  know. 

223.  Was  he  allowed  pay  for  working  in  the  garden,  because  of  his  wife’s 
illness,  and  that  she  was  not  able  to  come  into  the  house  if  she  had  been 
ordered  there  ? — Yes. 

224.  Do  you  know  whether  they  came  in  or  not  afterwards  ? — I  think  not. 

225.  Relative  to  illegitimate  children,  what  was  the  mode  usually  pursued 
before  the  Board,  when  a  woman  came  to  ask  relief  for  an  illegitimate  child, 
when  she  came  there  being  pregnant  ? — in  all  cases  they  were  ordered  into  the 
house. 

226.  Did  you  ever  propose  that  they  should  be  sworn  as  to  who  was  the 
father  of  the  child  ? — Yes. 

227.  Was  that  motion  carried  ? — No. 

228.  Was  it  a  fixed  rule  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  never  to  allow  a  woman 
to  be  sworn  ? — Yes,  it  was.  There  were  several  cases  where  parties  attended 
there  to  give  evidence,  respectable  parties,  attending  to  corroborate  the  case, 

I  suppose.  However,  they  always  refused  to  go  into  it,  and  no  woman  was 
allowed  to  swear ;  they  were  ordered  into  the  house. 

229.  Witnesses  attended  to  give  corroborative  evidence  as  to  who  was  the 
father  of  the  child  ? — Yes. 

230.  Chairman. ]  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  such  occasions  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  woman  swearing  to  who  was  the  father  of  the  child  ? — Against 
it ;  and  that  they  would  not  render  them  any  assistance. 

231.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  they  prevent  their  swearing  to  the  children  in  any 
way  ?— I  do  not  know  that  they  could. 

232.  Is  Mr.  Medhurst  one  of  the  medical  officers  ? — Yes. 

233.  Where  does  he  reside? — At  Hurstbourne. 

234.  Is  he  appointed,  do  you  consider,  for  life  as  medical  officer  ? — It  was 
considered  by  the  guardians  generally  that  all  the  medical  officers  were 
appointed  for  life. 

235.  Is  his  district  a  healthy  part  of  Hampshire  ? — Yes,  particularly  so. 

236.  Does  he  report  continually  a  fever  raging  in  his  district? — Yes. 

237.  Has  that  fever  existed  for  years? — It  has,  for  several  years. 

238.  Does  it  exist  now  ? — It  does. 

239.  Did  you  ever  question  Mr.  Medhurst  before  the  Board  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  fever  ? — Yes. 

240.  What  did  he  say  it  arose  from  ? — In  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of 
food ;  that  they  had  not  sufficient  food,  and  that  unless  they  had  better  wages 
and  more  food  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  fever  should  still  prevail. 

24?.  Were  any  observations  made  when  Mr.  Medhurst’s  sick  book  was  pro¬ 
duced  ? — Often. 

242.  What  were  those  observations? — The  chairman  would  say,  “ Produce 
Mr.  Medhurst’s  book ;  but  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  we  see  it  or 
not ;  we  shall  be  sure  to  see  plenty  of  mutton  ordered.” 

243.  What  did  you  conceive  to  be  the  tendency  of  that  observation  ?— I  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  were  displeased  at  his  ordering  so  much  mutton  to  be  given 
to  the  sick  poor. 

244.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  a  Widow  Brackman  being  brought  before 
the  Board  about  the  beginning  of  spring  twelvemonth,  relative  to  out-door 
allowance  ? — Yes. 

245.  She  had  been  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

24b.  What  was  her  reason  for  leaving  it  ? — She  appeared  to  be  a  very 
respectable  woman,  and  she  said  that  the  language  used  by  many  of  the  women 
in  the  house  was  such  that  she  could  not  stay. 

247.  Did  she  remain  long  in  the  house? — A  very  few  days. 

248.  Afterwards  did  she  make  application  for  relief? — Yes. 

249.  Upon  what  plea  was  it  refused  her  ? — The  first  time  I  think  it  was  in 
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consequence  of  her  having  had  an  illegitimate  child  previous  to  her  mar¬ 
riage. 

250.  Did  she  ask  for  relief  for  that  child,  or  only  for  her  other  children? — 
For  the  other  children. 

251.  Do  you  know  whether  that  will  appear  upon  the  books? — It  should 
appear  there  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  it  does. 

252.  Was  relief  refused  to  her  on  another  occasion  because  she  resided  out 
of  the  union  ? — Yes. 

253.  Are  you  aware  that  by  a  clause  in  the  new  Act  a  widow  can  be  allowed 
relief  from  the  union  in  such  cases,  if  her  husband  has  died  within  a  certain 
time  ? — Yes. 

254.  Was  that  stated  to  the  Board? — It  was  stated  that  the  guardians  had 
the  power,  and  reasons  were  given  to  show  that  they  had ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
it,  we  showed  that  in  some  cases  relief  was  given  to  widows  with  families  simi¬ 
larly  circumstanced  ;  but  relief  was  not  given  to  her. 

255.  Was  any  letter  written  stating  that  this  Widow  Brackman  was  not 
worthy  of  credit  in  her  assertions  relative  to  the  bad  language  in  the  house 
used? — Yes;  I  should  state  that  they  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  giving  relief, 
that  she  had  said  what  was  incorrect. 

256.  I  understand  you  she  made  application  at  several  different  times  ? — 
Yes. 

257.  And  different  reasons  were  alleged  for  not  giving  her  relief? — Yes. 

258.  Shortly  after  that  last  reason  was  given,  that  she  was  not  a  person  to 
be  believed,  were  two  persons  brought  before  the  Board  by  the  matron  for 
using  disgusting  language  and  swearing  very  much  ? — The  following  week. 

259.  And  they  were  reprimanded  for  it  ? — Yes;  and  several  were  punished 
five  or  six  weeks  after. 

260.  Did  you  allude  to  this  woman’s  case  again  ? — Yes. 

261.  But  110  notice  was  taken  of  it  ? — No. 

262.  The  woman’s  character  was  not  freed  from  the  stigma  of  having  told  a 
falsehood  ? — No. 

263.  You  have  made  frequent  allusions  to  the  chairman,  and  you  have  said 
that  he  is  an  excellent  man  of  business  ;  what  do  you  object  to  in  his  mode 
of  proceeding  ? — I  should  say  he  is  too  passionate  a  man,  too  hasty  by  half ; 
he  speaks  in  a  way  to  the  poor  that  frightens  them,  rather  than  otherwise  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  if  any  of  the  guardians  differ  from  him,  his  attacks  upon  the 
guardians  are  very  severe  indeed. 

264.  Is  the  chairman’s  manner  towards  those  guardians  who  generally  think 
and  vote  with  him  the  same  as  it  is  to  those  who  differ  from  him  ? — No. 

265.  Was  there  a  piece  of  plate  voted  to  Mr.  Dodson  by  some  gentlemen 
some  three  or  four  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

266.  Why  was  that  ? — I  presume  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  approving 
of  his  conduct  at  the  Board  ? 

267.  During  the  time  many  of  these  severities  you  have  enumerated  were 
going  on  ? — Yes. 

268.  Was  there  a  charge  of  embezzlement  occurred  at  that  particular  time? 
es . 

269.  In  what  year  was  that  case  discovered? — Two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

270.  Was  not  it  in  the  year  1842? — 1842  or  1843. 

271.  Who  was  the  gentlemen  ?— Mr.  Maud,  a  confidential  clerk  of  Mr. 
Lamb. 

272.  And  who  conducted  the  business  of  the  union  for  Mr.  Lamb  ? — Yes. 

273.  Was  he  also  the  collector  of  the  Andover  rates? — Yes. 

274.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  defalcation  was  to  the  union  and  to  the 
parish  of  Andover  ? — Rather  more  than  2,000  /. 

275.  Was  all  that  deficiency  to  the  union  paid  by  his  employer,  Mr.  Lamb  ? 
— Yes. 

276.  Upwards  of  1,300  /.  was  not  it  ? — Yes. 

277.  Was  all  the  remaining  sum  of  upwards  of  700/.  paid  to  the  parish 
of  Andover? — No  ;  500/.  was  paid. 

278.  When  Maud  was  first  appointed  collector  of  the  rates  in  Andover,  was 
a  bond  given  by  certain  individuals  for  his  security  ? — Yes. 

279.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  bond? — £.1,000. 

280.  When  this  defalcation  was  first  discovered,  did  you  make  inquiry 
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BIr.  H .  Mundy.  relative  to  the  existence  of  the  1,000/.  bond  ? — It  was  stated  that  there  was  a 
— - -  bond  for  500/.  ;  that  bond  was  produced. 

24  April  1846.  281.  When  that  bond  was  produced,  did  you  inquire  if  the  original  bond 

had  not  been  for  1,000  /.  ? — Yes. 

282.  Who  did  you  inquire  of? — I  inquired  of  the  clerk. 

283.  Mr.  Lamb? — Yes. 

284.  What  was  his  answer? — That  he  believed  it  was  500/. ;  in  short,  he  was 
positive  that  it  was  for  500  /. 

285.  When  did  Mr.  Lamb  state  that  he  wTas  in  error,  and  it  was  for 
1,000/.  ? — When  Mr.  Lamb  stated  that  it  was  500/.  I  told  him  I  recollected  the 
circumstance,  and  was  quite  certain  that  it  wTas  for  1,000  /. 

286.  When  the  affair  was  inquired  into,  was  it  proved  that  the  1,000  /..bond 
had  been  destroyed  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was  destroyed  ;  it  was  never  forthcoming, 
and  the  500  /.  bond  was  produced. 

287.  Was  there  an  inquiry  instituted  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  late  Assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioner  into  the  circumstance  ? — If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain  : 
Mr.  Parker  was  at  the  Board  when  it  was  stated  that  the  bond  was  for  500/. : 
I  persisted  in  it  that  it  was  for  1,000/.  I  proposed  that  the  minute  book 
should  be  produced.  It  was  just  as  the  meeting  was  about  to  break  up.  I 
appealed  to  Mr.  Parker  whether,  as  a  guardian,  I  could  not  insist  upon  it ;  and 
Mr.  Parker  said,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  book  should  be  produced :  it  was 
to  have  been  produced  on  the  Saturday  following ;  but  before  I  asked  for  the 
book  Mr.  Lamb,  the  clerk,  said  he  regretted  exceedingly  that  he  should  have 
contradicted  me,  and  he  admitted  at  once  that  it  was  for  1,000/.  instead  of 
500  /.,  but  that  till  that  time  he  was  not  aware  of  it. 

288.  Was  it  explained  to  the  Board  how  this  1,000  /.  bond  had  disappeared  ? 
— There  was  an  inquiry  into  it. 

289.  By  Mr.  Parker? — Yes,  but  I  was  not  present  at  the  inquiry.  I  was 
summoned,  but  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  could  not  attend. 

290.  It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Lamb  that  the  1,000/.  bond  had  existed,  and 
that  a  500  /.  bond  had  been  substituted,  without  the  sanction  or  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

291.  Do  you  know  whose  names  were  attached  to  the  first  bond  for  1,000  /.  ? 
— Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Saunders. 

292.  Who  are  they? — Residing  in  Andover;  one  a  surveyor,  and  the  other 
was  a  brewer  at  the  time. 

293.  Are  they  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No. 

294.  When  this  was  discovered  was  Mr.  Saunders  dead? — Yes. 

295.  Mr.  Clarke  was  the  only  surviving  person  who  had  signed  the  bond  ? — 
Yes. 

296.  Whose  names  were  attached  to  the  second  bond  of  500  /.  ? — Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Parker,  a  resident  at  Andover,  and  Mr.  Reynolds ;  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  name 
was  to  have  been  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

297.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  date  of  the  first  bond  ? — No. 

298.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  second  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  it  was  about 
two  years  afterwards. 

299.  Was  there  any  entry  made  upon  the  minute  book  of  the  first  bond? — 
I  am  not  awTare  that  there  was ;  the  minute  book  was  not  produced. 

300.  Was  there  any  entry  made  of  the  second  bond  ? — No,  not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

301.  Did  you  ever  see  the  1,000/.  bond? —  No:  I  was  present  when  the 
amount  was  fixed. 

302.  Who  was  the  Assistant  Commissioner  when  the  amount  of  the  bond 
was  first  fixed  for  1,000/.  ? — Colonel  A’Court. 

303.  Did  any  conversation  occur  between  you  and  Colonel  A’Court  relative 
to  the  amount  of  the  bond?— Yes;  he  asked  me  what  amount  the  collector 
was  likely  to  have  in  his  hands  at  one  time.  I  told  him  the  probability  was, 
that  he  would  collect  a  1  s.  rate,  which  would  amount  to  740/.  He  said, 
“  Then  the  collector  may  withhold  a  portion  of  the  former  rate,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  take  security  for  a  less  sum  than  1,000  /.” 

304.  Consequently,  you  were  privy  to  the  arrangement  of  the  bond  being 
for  the  sum  of  1 ,000  /.  ?  — I  was  present  when  that  amount  was  agreed  upon. 

305.  Do 
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305.  Do  you  know  the  date  when  Mr.  Maud  was  appointed  collector  of 
Andover  parish  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

306.  When  a  rigid  inquiry  was  instituted  relative  to  Mr.  Maud’s  conduct, 
did  he  abscond? — Yes. 

307.  At  the  time  he  absconded  what  was  the  amount  due  to  the  parish  ? — 
£.7 19,  I  think. 

308.  That  was  about  the  sum  you  estimated  he  would  have  in  his  hands 
when  you  had  the  conversation  relative  to  the  amount  of  the  bond  with  Colonel 
A’Court  ? — That  was  the  amount  of  the  1  s.  rate. 

309.  Chairman.']  You  have  stated  your  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  a 
1,000  /.  bond,  to  be  the  conversation  you  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
appointment  of  Mr.  Maud  with  Colonel  A’Court ;  did  you  ever  see  that 
bond  ? — No. 

310.  Have  you  any  other  reason  for  knowing  that  it  existed,  except  your 
conclusion  from  such  a  conversation  that  it  would  be  entered  into  ? — No. 

311.  Then  how  do  you  know  that  these  parties,  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  other, 
were  the  parties  who  bound  themselves  ? — Because  they  consented  to  become 
parties  to  it. 

31 2.  In  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

313.  Mr.  Etwall.]  And  finally  the  1,000  /.  bond  was  admitted  by  Mr-  Lamb 
and  Mr.  Clarke  both  to  have  been  in  existence? — Yes. 

314.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Maud  was  appointed  collector  of  the  rates  of 
Andover,  did  the  ratepayers  of  Andover  send  a  memorial  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  at  Somerset  House,  asking  for  the  overseers  to  collect  the 
rates  ? — Yes. 

315.  Was  that  granted  them  ? — I  cannot  speak  positively. 

316.  They  did  not  wish  to  have  a  paid  collector? — No;  why  I  cannot 
recollect  is,  that  the  overseers  collected  the  rates  afterwards,  but  whether  it  was 
in  consequence  of  that  I  cannot  say. 

317.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  second  bond? — Yes. 

318.  When  was  that  shown  to  you? — At  the  meeting,  when  Mr.  Parker,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  was  present. 

319.  You  stated  that  500/.  was  paid;  that  payment  was  made  upon  the 
second  bond  and  not  upon  the  first  ? — Yes. 

320.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  reason  that  the  second  bond  was  taken  in 
preference  to  the  first  ? — I  think  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice  that  was 
given  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

321.  Did  Mr.  Parker,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  advise  that  it  would  be 
better  to  proceed  upon  the  latter  rather  than  upon  the  previous  bond? — Yes. 

322.  Do  you  recollect  what  reasons  he  gave  ? — I  think  Mr.  Parker  said  that 
one  bond  was  in  existence,  and  it  could  not  be  shown  that  the  other  was ;  that 
we  should  be  more  likely  to  recover. 

323.  When  the  overseers  of  Andover  first  suspected  that  Maud  was  in  arrear 
relative  to  the  rates,  did  they  make  any  application  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  inspect  the  books  ? — They  desired  me  to  apply  to  the  Board  for  the  purpose. 

324.  Did  you  apply  to  the  Board  ? — I  did. 

325.  What  success  did  the  application  meet  with  ? — The  chairman  proposed 
that  Maud  should  not  be  called  upon  to  produce  the  hooks  to  the  overseers ; 
he  stated  that  Maud  was  the  servant  of  the  guardians,  and  not  of  the  overseers 
of  the  parish  of  Andover,  and  therefore  that  he  was  justified  in  withholding 
those  books  from  the  overseers. 

326.  Still  he  was  collector  of  the  Andover  rates  ?  —Yes. 

327.  How  long  did  you  make  this  application  previously  to  Maud’s  abscond¬ 
ing  ? — Nearly  two  years  ;  between  one  and  two  years. 

328.  Did  the  overseers  attend  the  Board  a  little  time  previous  to  Maud’s 
absconding,  and  make  a  statement  of  the  sum  that  they  supposed  Maud  was  in 
arrear  to  the  ratepayers  ? — Two  or  three  times. 

329.  Were  their  statements  attended  to  ? — They  were  not. 

330.  Did  he  continue  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Lamb  as  his  confidential 
clerk,  and  still  continue  to  transact  the  business  of  the  union  ? — Yes ;  for 
several  weeks  after  the  statement  was  laid  before  the  guardians  of  the  amount 
that  was  due  to  Andover  parish,  and  received  cheques. 

331*  When  was  Mr.  Parker’s  investigation ;  how  long  after  Maud’s  abscond- 
ing  ?— I  cannot  say  certainly  ;  not  very  long  afterwards. 
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332.  Do  you  know  whether  any  cheques  passed  through  Mr.  Maud’s  hands 
after  the  last  representation  was  made  by  the  overseers  ? — Yes. 

333.  Some  time  last  summer  did  you  bring  before  the  Board  of  Guardians 
a  motion  relative  to  bone-crushing  in  the  Andover  Workhouse  ?— Yes. 

334.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  first  brought  before  the  Board  of  Guardians 
a  motion  relative  to  that  subject  ? — I  do  not  know  that  1  do. 

335 •  Chairman .]  Was  it  in  the  month  of  May? — I  think  it  must  have  been. 

336.  Mr.  Etwail.]  Some  time  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  was  it  ? — I  think 
it  was  April  or  May. 

337.  What  did  you  state  to  the  Board?— I  stated  to  the  Board  that  I  had 
heard  that  men  employed  in  crushing  bones  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  the 
marrow  and  gristle  from  the  bones  they  were  breaking. 

338.  What  was  the  result  of  that  statement  to  the  Board?— The  guardians 
of  course  could  not  believe  it,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon 
them  to  go  with  me  to  inquire  into  it.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  two 
or  three  to  go  with  me^  apd  I  desired  Mr.  McDougal,  the  master  of  the  work- 
house,  to  call  10  or  12  me^  before  us.  I  first  cautioned  them,  and  told  them 
that  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  speaking  the  truth,  that  they  should  not  be 
injured ;  but  that  if  they  told  an  untruth,  I  would  be  the  first  person  to  have 
them  punished.  They  then  told  me  that  10  out  of  the  12  were  in  the  habif 
of  doing  this  daily.  Two  of  them  stated  that  they  had  not  done  so,  but  that 
they  had  often  seen  the  others  do  it.  They  said,  that  when  they  found  what 
they  called  a  fresh  bone,  one  that  appeared  a  little  moist,  they  were  so  eager 
to  get  it,  that  they  were  almost  ready  to  fight  over  it ;  and  that  the  man  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  it  was  obliged  to  hide  it,  that  he  might  eat  it 
when  he  was  alone. 

339.  Did  they  state  that  they  scrambled  for  bones  ? — Yes ;  I  asked  the 
people  whether  they  were  fresh  bones  that  were  collected  in  the  town,  and 
brought  in  fresh,  or  taken  from  the  general  store,  where  they  had  been  lying 
for  months,  several  tons  lying  together  in  a  very  bad  state  ;  they  said  they  were 
taken  from  the  general  store,  which  McDougal  admitted ;  some  of  them  were 
brought  from  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  other  places  in  large  quantities. 

340.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  those  10  or  12  men? — No. 

341.  Can  you  state  the  names  of  them  ?— Spradbury,  Green,  and  Reeves  ;  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Asbridge  told  me  of  it  first. 

342.  Was  he  at  work  for  you  ? — Yes. 

343.  Was  that  the  first  information  you  had  upon  it? — Yes. 

344.  Was  Asbridge  a  man  of  good  character  ? — Yes. 

345.  Worthy  of  credit  and  belief? — Yes  ;  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he 
spoke  the  truth. 

346.  Did  any  man  fetch  a  bone  for  you  that  he  had  hid  ?— We  left  the  house ; 
Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Westlake,  Mr.  Loscombe,  Mr.  Major,  and  myself  left  the  house 
together,  and  when  we  were  a  short  distance  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it ;  however,  they  expressed  themselves  even  then  as 
having  some  doubt.  I  said,  “  Will  you  go  back  with  me,  and  see  if  they  can 
produce  any  bones  that  have  been  hidden  ?”  they  refused  to  do  so,  but  I  went 
back  and  desired  M‘Dougal  to  call  the  men  again,  and  in  his  presence  I 
asked  them,  they  having  informed  me  that  they  hid  bones,  if  they  could  produce 
one.  One  of  them  said,  “  I  hid  two  this  morning.” 

347.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  man’s  name  was? — No  ;  they  produced  the 
bones. 

348.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Was  the  man’s  name  Eaton? — I  do  not  recollect;  I 
had  no  idea  that  I  should  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  to  it  again. 

349.  Mr.  Etwail.']  Were  the  men  aware  you  were  coming  to  make  this 
inquiry  ? — No.  The  bones  were  produced ;  they  were  in  a  very  bad  state,  all 
over  ashes,  and  in  a  decomposed  state.  I  showed  them  to  M‘Dougal,  and  he 
said,  “  It  is  very  bad ;  I  had  no  idea  they  could  have  done  such  a  thing.” 

350.  Did  the  men  state  to  you  why  they  ate  the  marrow  and  gristle  ? — That 
it  was  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  sufficient  food ;  that  they  were  always 
hungry. 

351.  Could  you  ascertain  the  names  of  the  men? — I  could  get  the  names. 

352.  What  did  they  state  relative  to  their  present  relish  of  the  bones ;  did 
they  state  that  they  relished  the  bones  after  eating  them  for  a  time  ? — They 
said  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  do  so ;  but 

after 
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after  they  had  once  taken  to  eat  them  they  preferred  that  employment  to  any  Mr.  H.  Mundy. 
other,  because  they  then  got  more  food.  — - - 

353.  Did  they  all  of  them  state  that  they  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  bread? —  24  April  1846. 

A  great  part  of  them  did. 

354.  Did  they  state  to  you  that  they  ate  raw  potatoes  ? — Not  upon  that  occasion. 

355.  Upon  any  other  did  they? — Yes. 

356.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  their  eating  the  marrow  and  the 
gristle  of  those  bones?— Not  the  least. 

357.  You  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  doing  so? — I  am  quite  satisfied  of  it. 

358.  Since  that  inquiry  have  you  discovered  anything  relative  to  the  boys 
being  employed  to  break  bones  ? — Yes. 

359-  What  time  of  the  year  were  they  principally  employed  in  doing  so  ? 

•—In  the  summer. 

360.  Was  the  crushing  of  bones  ever  stopped  by  any  of  the  guardians  in 
the  summer  ?  —Yes,  by  Mr.  Loscombe. 

361.  Why? — Because  the  smell  was  so  offensive  he  thought  it  might  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  the  medical  gentleman  also  gave 
that  as  his  opinion. 

362.  Which  medical  gentleman  ? — Mr.  Westlake. 

363.  That  it  would  be  injurious  to  their  health  to  continue  breaking  the 
bones  in  summer  ? — 'Yes,  during  the  time  the  weather  was  warm. 

364.  What  was  the  age  of  the  boys  employed  to  break  those  bones  ?— Dif¬ 
ferent  ages  ;  boys  of  eight  or  ten  were  employed  at  that  time. 

36,5.  How  many  hours  a  day  were  they  employed  ? — Five  hours. 

366.  Is  there  a  bone  mill  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — No. 

367.  Are  the  bones  pounded  ? — Yes,  in  large  boxes. 

368.  In  wooden  or  stone  boxes  ? — I  believe  they  are  wooden  boxes,  bound 
with  iron. 

369.  What  is  used  to  pound  them  ? — A  large  thing  they  call  a  rammer. 

370.  Do  you  know  the  weight  of  those  rammers  ? — They  are  heavy. 

371.  Were  the  boys  able  to  lift  them  ? — One  boy  could  not ;  at  least  so  as  to 

use  it.  - 

372.  What  was  the  mode  pursued  ? — Two  boys  used  to  be  put  to  one  ram¬ 
mer  ;  they  were  obliged  to  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the  box,  and  two  of  them 
use  one  rammer ;  they  were  not  tall  enough  without  standing  upon  the  box. 

373.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  boys  had  any  extra  allowance  of  food  for  do¬ 
ing  this  work  ? — The  boys  sometimes  applied  to  McDougal  to  give  them  a  little 
food,  as  they  had  been  working  so  hard,  and  he  would  now  and  then  give  them 
an  extra  allowance  of  bread. 

374.  Are  you  aware  that  the  master  of  the  workhouse  is  not  empowered  to 
give  any  extra  allowance  to  any  of  the  paupers  by  the  rules  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ?  —  I  am  aware  by  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  he  is  not. 

375.  At  the  time  those  boys  were  employed  in  summer,  were  the  men  who 
were  regularly  employed  during  the  other  periods  of  the  year  in  the  gardens 
at  work  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were  a  great  many  able-bodied  men  in  the 
house  in  summer,  and  those  were  generally  at  work  in  the  garden. 

376.  Was  there  an  inquiry  instituted  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  late  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  relative  to  those  bones  ?  —  Yes. 

377.  Was  that  a  public  inquiry? — I  should  say  not. 

378.  I)o  you  know  the  date  of  the  inquiry  ? — No. 

379.  Was  anything  done  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  consequence  of  your 
inquiry  after  you  had  made  this  investigation  with  the  medical  men  and  one  or 
two  of  the  guardians ;  were  any  steps  taken  by  the  Board  upon  your  report  ? — 

I  proposed  that  these  men  should  be  examined  by  the  guardians,  and  the 
evidence  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  with  the  request  that  they  would 
make  an  inquiry  into  it. 

380.  Was  that  approved  of  ? — No. 

381.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  proposition  of  yours  appears  in  the 
minute  book  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

382.  Did  you  bring  that  specifically  in  the  form  of  a  regular  motion  before 
the  Board,  or  only  in  a  conversational  way  ? — I  brought  it  forward  in  the  same 
way  I  have  many  others ;  I  have  stated  I  beg  to  propose  such  a  resolution,  and 
I  have  found  often  that  the  Board  were  decidedly  against  me,  and  I  very  often 

°-45 — !•  therefore 
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therefore  did  not  propose  the  resolution  ;  whether  I  proposed  it  then  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  told  the  guardians,  as  they  were  determined  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  should  not  know  it,  I  thought  it  was  useless  for  me  as  an  individual 
to  memoralize  the  Commissioners,  and  therefore  I  would  get  some  gentleman 
to  present  a  petition  to  The  House  stating  the  fact. 

383.  And  you  sent  me  a  petition  on  that  subject  ? — Yes. 

384.  Which  was  not  presented  by  me? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

385.  When  was  the  petition  sent  to  me? — Not  long  after ;  I  think  it  must 
have  been  some  time  in  July  ;  I  am  not  certain. 

386.  Was  an  allusion  made  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Wakley,  the  Member  for 
Finsbury  ? — Yes  ;  so  I  saw  in  the  paper. 

387.  Did  Mr.  Parker,  the  late  Assistant  Commissioner,  come  to  your  house 
and  take  your  evidence  ?— Yes. 

388.  After  you  had  given  him  that  evidence,  did  you  recommend  him  to  call 
certain  witnesses? — I  stated. to  him  that  there  were  some  witnesses  I  should 
like  him  to  call. 

389.  Were  any  of  the  witnesses  you  named  to  him  called  ? — I  think  there 
were,  one  or  two  of  them. 

390.  Do  you  know  how  many  out  of  the  12  that  you  examined  yourself,  in 
the  first  instance,  were  called  by  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  think  about  two  or  three ; 
two,  I  think. 

39 1 .  Who  were  the  other  witnesses  selected  by  Mr.  Parker,  do  you  know  ? 
— No,  I  was  not  present  then :  I  had  no  idea  an  inquiry  was  going  on  at  the 
house. 

392.  When  was  that  inquiry  carried  on ;  how  long  after  Mr.  Parker  took  your 
examination  ? — Mr.  Parker  called  upon  me  on  Monday,  and  stated  to  me  that 
he  was  going  to  London  that  night.  On  Saturday  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Parker 
had  attended  the  house  on  the  Tuesday,  and  that  the  inquiry  had  been  been  gone 
into.  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  or  of  course  I  should  have  been  there  to  produce 
evidence. 

393.  When  Mr.  Parker  took  your  examination  on  Monday,  did  you  ask  him 
when  he  was  going  into  the  inquiry  ? — No. 

394.  Did  he  state  to  you  that  he  was  going  back  to  London  ? — Yes. 

39 5-  And  yet  the  inquiry  commenced  the  next  day  ? — I  heard  so. 

396.  You  were  not  acquainted  with  it  ? — No. 

397.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  known  generally  in  the  town  of  Andover 
that  such  an  inquiry  was  going  on  ?— I  am  satisfied  it  was  not  known  generally. 

398.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  did  make  inquiry  from  any  official 
source  ? — Yes. 

399.  What  is  that  source  ? — I  have  seen  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses 
since. 

400.  Were  they  sent  you  by  the  Commissioners? — Yes;  I  applied  to  them 
for  the  purpose. 

401.  Have  you  ever  applied  to  the  Commissioners  for  another  examination 
into  the  bone  affair,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  inquiry  instituted  by  Mr.  Parker  ? 
—Yes. 

402.  What  was  the  answer  of  the  Commissioners  to  you ;  did  they  return 
you  any  answer  ? — Yes. 

403.  Do  you  recollect  the  purport  of  it  ? — The  principal  reason  was,  that  as 
I  was  a  witness  in  the  inquiry,  they  did  not  think  it  right  that  I  should  be 
present  at  the  time  the  other  witnesses  were  examined. 

404.  What  became  of  the  bone-dust ;  how  was  that  disposed  of?' — It  was  sold 
to  the  guardians. 

405.  In  what  way  ? — By  a  sort  of  mock  auction,  as  you  may  call  it ;  the 
highest  bidder  had  it  always. 

406.  Was  it  open  to  any  competition  besides  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ?  —  No. 

407.  Did  it  realize  good  prices  ? — No,  not  very  good  prices ;  not  till  the 
system  was  altered. 

408.  How  was  the  system  altered,  and  when  ? — A  short  time  after  I  com¬ 
plained  of  it,  it  was  thrown  open,  and  notice  was  given  to  parties  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  that  a  quantity  of  bones  might  be  tendered  for ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  in  three  weeks  they  realized  7  s.  or  8 s.  per  quarter  more; 

they 
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they  were  sold  at  from  17  s.  to  19  s.  previously  to  that  time,  and  they  realized 

23  s.  or  24  s.  afterwards. 

409.  Did  the  bone-dust  from  the  union  sell  after  it  was  an  open  market  for 
more  money  than  the  bones  ground  at  common  mills  ?— Yes. 

41 0.  What  was  the  reason  of  that  ? — The  bones  were  much  better. 

411.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  in  a  more  green  state  ? — The  bones  that 
generally  come  from  the  mills  are,  many  of  them,  foreign  bones,  and  they  are 
nothing  like  so  good  as  English  bones  ;  they  are  very  old  and  of  very  little 
service. 

412.  How  was  the  sale  conducted  after  it  was  thrown  open  ;  was  there  still 
an  auction  ? — No  ;  it  was  by  tender. 

413.  Did  any  one  who  wished  for  bones  send  in  a  paper,  saying  he  wished 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  bones  ? — Yes  ;  notice  was  given  that  they  could  tender 
for  a  certain  quantity,  and  that  they  should  send  in  tenders  on  such  a  day. 

414.  Shortly  after  this  bone  inquiry,  there  was  another  inquiry,  was  not 
there,  on  various  allegations  against  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

415.  What  was  the  first  that  you  heard  relative  to  that ;  who  told  you  first 
that  there  were  allegations  against  the  master  ? — Mr.  Loscombe,  one  of  the 
guardians. 

416.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  communicate  to  you  previously  to  his  bringing  it 
before  the  Board  ? — No. 

417.  Were  you  upon  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Westlake  before  this  inquiry? 
— No ;  I  knew  him,  and  that  was  all. 

418.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  communicate  it  to  anyone  else  before  it  was  brought  • 
before  the  Board?— He  named  it  to  the  chairman,  to  Mr.  Lywood,  to  Mr. 
Loscombe,  and  Mr.  Potticary. 

419.  Did  they  approve  of  his  going  on  with  the  inquiry?— I  suppose  so. 
They  desired  him  to  get  up  as  many  cases  as  he  possibly  could,  and  three  of 
the  guardians  assisted  him  in  getting  up  those  cases. 

420.  When  was  the  inquiry  first  brought  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — 

I  cannot  say. 

421 .  Can  you  tell  when  the  allegations  against  the  master  were  first  brought 
before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

422.  Was  it  two  or  three  weeks  previously  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Parker? — 
A  fortnight  previously,  probably. 

423.  The  first  day  that  Mr.  Westlake  made  his  statement  to  the  Board,  were 
witnesses  examined  ? — Yes. 

424.  Witnesses  were  examined  before  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

425.  Were  there  many  witnesses  examined  ?— I  think  there  must  have  been 

24  or  25  witnesses  present.  They  examined  about  half  of  them. 

426.  What  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Board  on  the  subject? — They 
thought  it  was  useless  to  go  into  further  evidence ;  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied. 

427.  What  were  they  satisfied  of? — That  the  charges  were  clearly  proved. 

428.  What  proceedings  were  then  taken  by  the  Board? — I  am  not  quite 
positive,  but  I  think  the  evidence  was  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  with  the 
request  that  they  would  inquire  into  it. 

429.  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  suspend  the  master  on  the  first  day  ? — No. 

430.  On  the  next  Saturday  did  Mr.  Parker  attend  the  Board  ?— Yes. 

43 1 .  Were  many  cases  gone  into  then  ? — No. 

432.  Was  the  result  of  that  that  Mr.  Parker  fixed  a  day  for  instituting  a 
public  inquiry  into  these  allegations  against  the  master  ? — Yes. 

433.  Were  you  present  during  that  inquiry? — Yes,  a  portion  of  the  time. 

434.  Almost  every  day  ? — Nearly  every  day,  I  think. 

435.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  that  inquiry  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  think  it  was  rather  a 
partial  inquiry. 

436.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — I  think  the  witnesses  were  treated  differently 
on  one  side  of  the  question  than  on  the  other.  Those  that  were  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Mr.  Westlake  were  treated  differently  from  the  others. 

437.  How  were  they  treated  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were  treated  so  kindly  as 
the  others.  In  short,  it  struck  me  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  back 
evidence  on  one  side. 

438.  On  which  side  was  that  ? — On  Mr.  Westlake’s  side. 
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439*  By  whom  do  you  mean  that  that  attempt  was  made? — By  the  parties 
who  presided  there  to  take  the  evidence,  and  assist  in  getting  it  up. 

440.  Who  do  you  mean  by  “the  parties  presiding  there ”  ? — There  were 
parties  there  assisting  M‘Dougal. 

441.  Do  you  mean  the  legal  gentlemen,  the  barrister  and  solicitor,  who  at¬ 
tended  on  the  part  of  M‘Dougal  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

442.  Then  you  do  not  apply  to  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  the 
remark  that  he  endeavoured  to  keep  back  any  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Westlake  ? 
—I  do  think  that  he  was  partial,  certainly,  in  the  questions  he  put  to  the 
different  witnesses.  And  again,  Mr.  Loscombe,  who  was  not  a  guardian,  was 
allowed  to  offer  observations,  and  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  al¬ 
though  persons  present  complained  of  it. 

44 3.  Did  Mr.  Loscombe  appear  in  any  capacity  there  ? — No  ;  he  was  not  a 
guardian  ;  he  might  have  been  a  ratepayer. 

444.  Was  the  question  asked  if  he  represented  any  party  there? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of.  Afterwards,  I  wished  to  offer  an  observation  or  two,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  my  name  being  brought  forward,  and  Mr.  Parker  refused  to  allow 
me,  and  said  if  I  persisted  in  doing  so  he  must  order  me  out  of  court. 

445.  Was  that  after  Mr.  Loscombe  had  made  some  observation? — Yes. 

446.  Was  Mr.  Loscombe  reproved  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  inter¬ 
fering? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  not  when  I  was  present,  certainly. 

447.  What  did  Mr.  Loscombe  interfere  about?— In  consequence  of  some¬ 
thing  that  had  been  said  respecting  the  clergyman. 

448.  Is  that  the  clergyman  who  had  visited  a  sick  person  ?—  Yes  ;  he  fre¬ 
quently  interfered,  very  frequently. 

449.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  relative  to  this  inquiry  ? 
—  No. 

450.  After  the  inquiry  had  proceeded  for  several  weeks,  didM‘Dougal,  the  late 
master,  resign  on  a  Board  day  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  make  one  observation. 
The  guardians,  though  they  expressed  themselves  before  so  very  anxious  for 
the  inquiry,  as  soon  as  the  inquiry  commenced,  or  was  about  to  commence, 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  and  did  everything  they  could  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  it. 

45 1 .  Previously  to  the  resignation  of  the  master,  wTere  you  present  at  the 
Board  when  I  made  an  application,  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers,  for  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  master  ? — Yes. 

452.  Do  you  remember  the  reason  I  assigned  for  that  application  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

453.  Was  it  acceded  to  ? —  No. 

454.  Do  you  recollect  that  after  my  first  application  had  been  refused,  I 
came  in  a  second  time,  and  made  another  application  to  the  Board?— Yes,  I  do. 

455.  Do  you  recollect  that  I  stated,  as  a  reason,  that  several  women  had 
accused  the  master  of  immoralities,  and  that  I  did  not  consider  that  it  was  fit 
for  a  man  under  that  accusation  to  remain  master  of  the  workhouse? — Yes,  I 
recollect  that. 

456.  Do  you  recollect  the  answer  given  me  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

457.  Do  you  recollect  that  it  was  stated,  that  till  the  master  was  found 
guilty,  they  should  consider  him  innocent,  or  something  to  that  effect  ? — Yes. 

458.  The  master  resigned  after  the  inquiry  had  proceeded  for  some  time  ? — 
Yes.' 

459.  After  his  resignation,  did  some  of  the  guardians  express  their  unabated 
confidence  in  him  ? — Yes. 

460.  Was  a  proposition  made  by  the  chairman  and  the  guardians  that  he 
should  continue  a  month  in  the  house  ? — Yes ;  that  proposition  was  carried. 

461 .  Did  Mr,  Parker,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  acquiesce  in  his  remaining 
a  month  ? — Mr.  Parker  was  not  present  when  the  resolution  was  passed ;  he 
entered  the  room  shortly  afterwards,  and  it  was  named  to  him.  He  said  he 
regretted  that  they  had  passed  such  a  resolution,  and  he  thought  that  it  was 
better  to  dismiss  him  at  once  ;  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that  the  guardians 
would  not  be  inconvenienced  by  it,  for  he  would  find  them  some  person  that 
would  manage  the  house  for  them,  a  person  whom  he  could  recommend. 

462.  What  was  the  result  of  that;  did  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 

approve 
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approve  of  it  ?— The  chairman  was  much  annoyed  at  it,  and  said  he  should 
make  his  bow,  and  he  walked  off. 

463.  What  was  the  chairman  annoyed  at  ?— Mr.  Parker  recommending  that 

the  master  should  be  suspended. 

464.  Did  the  vice-chairman  follow  his  example  ? — Yes. 

465.  Did  any  other  guardian  ? — Mr.  Lywood. 

466.  Where  is  he  guardian  for  ? — Clatford. 

467.  Has  the  chairman  resumed  his  seat  since  that  time  ? — I  think  he  has 

attended  twice  since.  #  * 

468.  On  what  occasion  did  he  resume  the  chair  again  ? — The  day  that  the 

present  master  was  chosen. 

469.  Was  there  a  strong  opposition  then?— Yes,  very. 

470.  Did  the  chairman  make  any  allusion  to  his  return  as  chairman  ?—  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

471.  Has  the  vice-chairman  been  at  the  Board  since? — I  believe  not. 

472.  Has  Mr.  Lywood  ?-- Once  or  twice. 

473.  Who  has  generally  been  chairman  since  ? — Mr.  Lywood,  a  brother  to 
the  one  I  have  been  speaking  of. 

474.  What  is  the  Christian  name  of  the  chairman  ?—-  Leonard  Lywood  ;  the 
other  is  Mr.  John  Lywood. 

475.  Was  the  chairman  re-elected  a  fortnight  ago,  after  the  election  of  new 
guardians? — Yes,  last  Saturday. 

476.  Was  that  done  at  a  full  Board  ? — Yes,  a  tolerably  full  Board. 

477.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  of  his  re-election  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

478.  Was  it  your  intention  to  have  proposed  some  one  else? — Yes. 

479.  Why  did  not  you  do  it  ?— When  I  entered  the  room  the  business  was 
over.  Eleven  o’clock  is  the  time  fixed  for  commencing  business  ;  10  minutes 
before  111  was  there,  and  we  were  talking  the  matter  over. 

480.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  inside  the  house  ? — I  was  outside  the  door, 
at  the  house.  We  were  speaking  as  to  who  should  be  nominated  as  chairman 
when  the  clock  struck  11.  I  reminded  several  of  them  of  it.  A  few  of  the 
guardians  went  in  previous  to  my  getting  there.  We  staid  two  or  three  minutes 
after  the  clock  had  struck  1 1,  and  then  entered  the  room,  when  Mr.  Smythe,  the 
clergyman,  said  “  It  is  all  over.”  I  pulled  out  my  watch  and  said,  “  It  is  but 
three  minutes  after  11.”  He  said  “It  did  not  take  a  minute  about.”  The 
moment  the  clock  struck,  one  gentlemen  jumped  up  and  proposed  Mr.  Dodson 
as  chairman,  and  another  seconded  him,  and  it  was  done  in  a  minute. 

481.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  present  inside  the  Board  room  at  the 
time  ? — No ;  I  took  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the  guardians  that  I 
thought  that  they  should  not  have  been  so  hasty  in  doing  it,  because  I  thought 
it  was  the  most  important  vote  we  should  have  to  give  for  the  whole  year,  and 
also  because  a  great  many  were  new  guardians,  who  knew  that  1 1  o’clock  was 
the  time,  but  who  did  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  election  would  take 
place  so  quickly.  1  name  that  merely  to  show  that  that  has  been  the  method 
of  doing  things*.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  by  trickery  at  that  Board. 

4 8  ^Previously  to  the  inquiry  relative  to  M‘Dougal,  the  late  master,  was 
your  opinion  favourable  of  him  ? — Yes. 

483.  Have  you  still  the  same  favourable  opinion  of  him  ? — No. 

484.  Do  you  consider  him  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  the  master  of 
a  workhouse  ? — No,  of  course  not. 

485.  Are  you  aware  whether,  at  the  time  he  was  master  of  the  workhouse,  he 
received  a  gratuity  for  each  girl  that  was  put  out  to  service  ?■ — There  was  an 
understanding  that  he  should  receive  a  gratuity  if  they  remained  a  twelvemonth 
in  their  place  after  they  were  placed  out. 

486.  Who  did  that  come  from  ;  was  it  an  order  of  the  Board  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  it  was  an  order  of  the  Board,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  understanding. 

487.  Did  that  money  come  out  of  the  rates? — I  was  not  aware  of  it  for  some 
years  ;  in  short,  I  was  not  aware  of  it  till  just  before  the  inquiry  took  place. 

488.  Did  it  come  out  of  the  rates  ? — Yes,  of  course  ;  there  was  no  other 
source  from  which  it  could  be  paid. 

489.  Are  you  aware  of  your  own  knowledge  that  it  was  paid  ? — I  saw  the 
entry  in  the  book,  and  it  was  explained  in  that  way. 

490.  Did  you  see  that  entry  in  a  book,  and  was  that  book  brought  before  the 
auditor  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  an  entry  to  that  effect,  but  there 
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was  a  question  raised  on  a  sum  of  8/.,  which  was  charged,  and  he  explained  it 
in  that  way  ;  he  accounted  for  the  money  in  that  way. 

491.  Chairman.)  Was  that  entry  in  official  books  of  the  union  which  would 
necessarily  pass  under  the  cognizance  of  the  auditor  ? — Yes. 

492.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Was  there  a  minute  made  in  the  minute  book  of  the 
appointment  of  M‘Dougal  as  master  ? — I  suppose  so  ;  it  is  usual. 

493.  Do  you  know  what  rations  he  and  his  wife  were  allowed  ? — Three 
rations. 

494.  Three  rations  each  ?  —No. 

495.  Three  for  himself,  and  how  many  for  the  matron  ? — Three  for  his 
family. 

496.  For  himself  and  wife  ? — And  a  child. 

947.  Do  you  know  whether  an  entry  was  made  in  the  minute  book  of  that  ? 
— I  believe  so. 

498.  What  was  M‘Dougal  previously  to  his  being  appointed  master  ? — He 
was  in  the  army  ;  a  serjeant-major,  I  think. 

499.  Who  is  the  present  master  of  the  Andover  workhouse  ? — His  name  is 
Blyth. 

500.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? — He  has  been  in  the  army. 

501.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  in  the  army? — I  think  he  was  a  serjeant- 
major  as  well.  He  was  at  Parkhurst  before  he  was  elected  master. 

502.  Previously  to  the  second  inquiry  were  the  orders  and  wishes  of  the 
Commissioners  implicitly  complied  with  by  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians? — 
Yes  ;  they  were  very  tenacious  about  that. 

503.  The  best  understanding  existed  between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Andover  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  nothing  would  induce  them  to  depart  from 
their  orders. 

504.  Chairman.)  Up  to  what  time  was  that  ? — Up  to  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

505.  Which  inquiry? — The  second  inquiry. 

506.  Mr.  Etwall.)  Since  the  inquiry  has  terminated  has  the  same  implicit 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commissioners  existed  among  the  Board  ? — No, 
not  since  that. 

507.  Mr.  Leonard  Lywood  has  officiated  as  chairman  principally,  has  not  he  ? 
—Yes. 

508.  Has  he  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  making  observations  relative  to 
the  commissioners  at  the  Board  ? — Very  often,  and  others  as  well.  Mr.  Lywood 
has  often  brought  forward  a  proposition,  and  stated  his  reason  for  doing  so  to 
be,  to  show  that  they  would  not  be,  to  use  his  own  expression,  “  humbugged 
by  the  Commissioners  and  often,  “  by  such  a  set  of  fellows  as  those  were.’* 
Before  he  put  it  to  the  vote  he  said,  “  I  make  this  proposition  just  to  show 
those  fellows  that  we  will  not  be  humbugged  by  them.”  Since  the  inquiry 
they  have  been  spoken  of  in  that  way  by  the  guardians. 

509.  Captain  Pechell.)  As  a  “  set  of  fellows”  ? — Yes. 

510.  Mr.  Etwall. J  Has  not  Mr.  Westlake,  the  medical  officer,  who  brought 
forward  the  second  inquiry  on  the  allegations  against  the  master  of  the  work- 
house,  been  the  medical  officer  for  six  or  seven  years  ? — Yes. 

511.  He  was  appointed,  was  not  he,  in  1843,  after  the  new  order  came  out 
from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  relative  to  appointing  the  medical  officers 
for  life  ?— Yes. 

512.  Did  you,  at  the  time  he  was  appointed  in  1843,  consider  it  to  be  a  life 
appointment  ? — It  was  generally  understood  so  by  the  guardians. 

513.  Did  you  consider  it  so  ? — Yes. 

514.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  minute  in  the  book  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject  ? — I  am  not ;  I  recollect  the  circumstance  very  well.  I  did  not  approve  of 
Mr.  Westlake's  conduct,  and  I  exerted  myself  all  I  could  to  get  him  out,  more 
especially  as  I  was  told,  and  had  reason  to  believe,  the  appointment  was  for 
life.  That  was  my  understanding,  and  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  Board 
generally. 

515.  When  you  tried  to  get  Mr.  Westlake  out  of  his  appointment,  were  you 
told  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  the  appointment  was  for  life  ? — Yes,  it 
was  understood  so. 

516.  You  have  stated,  that  in  the  first  instance  Mr.  Westlake  was  encouraged 
by  the  chairman  and  two  or  three  of  the  other  guardians  to  proceed  with  this 
inquiry,  and  to  get  up  the  case  ? — Yes,  he  was  so. 


517.  And 
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517.  And  you  have  also  stated  that  after  the  inquiry  was  commenced  they 
were  hostile  to  it  ? — Yes. 

518.  Since  the  inquiry  has  terminated  what  have  been  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  relative  to  Mr.  Westlake  ? — They  have  done  everything  they  pos¬ 
sibly  could  to  annoy  him ;  charges  have  been  continually  made  against  him 
for  negligence,  trifling  charges  which  amounted  to  nothing ;  but  still  they  have 
done  everything  they  could  to  annoy  him. 

519.  Was  it  openly  stated  at  the  Board  that  they  would  do  everything  they 
could  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Westlake  ? — Mr.  Lywood,  the  chairman,  very  often 
stated  that,  and  others  as  well.  Mr.  Lywood  distinctly  stated  that  he  brought 
forward  those  charges  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  Mr.  Westlake,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  get  him  out,  and  he  hoped  he  should  succeed. 

520. '  Were  any  of  those  charges  substantiated? — They  were  too  trifling  to 
go  into.  I  asked  them  to  do  so  ;  I  asked  them  to  make  an  entry  in  the  usual 
way  in  the  Visitors’  Book,  and  bring  the  charges  formally  before  the  Board, 
that  they  might  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  and  there  might  be  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  but  they  refused  to  do  so.  I11  one  instance  1  parti¬ 
cularly  urged  upon  Mr.  Loscombe  to  do  so,  but  he  would  not  do  it ;  and  the 
Saturday  following  I  looked  at  the  book  and  saw  that  after  the  Board  was 
broken  up  the  charge  was  entered. 

521.  Of  course  that  will  appear  in  the  book,  but  do  you  recollect  what 
the  nature  of  the  charge  was  ? — No.  If  he  omitted  to  put  down  a  single 
pauper’s  name  out  of  the  great  number  that  he  had  to  attend  to,  it  was  made  a 
serious  charge,  and  there  were  many  trifling  charges  which  were  of  no  moment 
at  all. 

522.  When  was  Mr.  Westlake  suspended  ? — Since  the  inquiry  ;  I  forget  the 
date  exactly. 

523.  Was  he  suspended  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  r — Yes. 

524.  Why  was  he  suspended? — Because  they  disliked  him;  for  no  other 
reason. 

,525.  Was  it  not  expressly  stated  that  he  was  suspended  because  of  some 
paragraph  in  the  evidence  which  he  had  given  at  the  late  inquiry  r — I  think 
that  was  given  as  one  reason,  but  there  were  many  reasons  stated ;  because  he 
had  become  negligent,  and  so  on.  The  reason  I  think  you  allude  to,  was  in 
consequence  of  his  having  said  that  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
guardians ;  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  bring  forward  the  charge  against 
M‘Dougal  before,  and  he  said  because  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
guardians  ;  that  he  considered  that  unless  the  charges  could  be  clearly  proved 
they  would  not  go  into  any  inquiry  into  them. 

526.  Did  not  he  state,  that  the  late  master  had  so  great  a  power  with  the 
guardians  that  what  he  said  would  be  listened  to  in  preference  to  any  state¬ 
ment  made  by  him,  the  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

527.  Was  there  any  resolution  entered  into  on  the  books  at  the  time  Mr. 
Westlake  was  suspended  ? — Yes. 

528.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  ?— Merely  that  he  should  be  suspended  ;  there 
was  no  reason  given. 

529.  Was  any  communication  sent  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon 
the  subject  ? — Yes. 

530.  Did  they  sanction  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Westlake  ?- — No. 

53 1 .  Was  Mr.  Westlake  reinstated  in  his  office  ? — Yes. 

532.  Is  Mr.  Westlake  now  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  ? — No. 

533.  Has  he  been  turned  out  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

534.  How  wTas  that  done?— There  was  an  alteration  made  in  the  districts, 
and  a  fresh  election  in  consequence. 

535.  Did  he  come  forward? — No,  he  did  not. 

536.  Was  it  stated  that  that  alteration  in  the  districts  was  made  purposely 
with  the  intention  of  turning  Mr.  Westlake  out  ? — It  was  stated  so. 

537.  At  the  Board  I  mean  ? — Yes,  at  the  Board.  1  am  quite  satisfied  that 
it  was  so. 

538.  Who  was  it  stated  by  ?— I  stated  as  much  myself. 

539.  Did  any  other  guardian  say  so? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

540.  There  was  no  blame  for  want  of  skill  or  for  negligence  towards  any  of 
the  patients  brought  forward  by  the  Board  against  Mr.  Westlake,  was  there, 
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Mr.  H.  Mutidt/.  subsequently  to  the  inquiry  ? — Not  for  want  of  skill  that  I  am  aware  of;  for 
- -  negligence  in  not  keeping  the  books  properly  there  was. 

24  April  1846.  541<  Negligence,  I  mean,  relative  to  his  patients,  has  that  been  alleged 

against  him? — Yes. 

542.  Do  you  know  in  what  instances,  and  with  respect  to  what  particular 
patients  ? — No. 

543.  Do  you  know  whether  that  charge  is  entered  upon  the  minute  book  ? — 

I  should  hardly  think  it  was. 

544.  Have  you  not  stated  that  you  wished  them  to  bring  their  charges  in  a 
proper  form  in  the  Visitors’  Book  against  Mr.  Westlake  ? — Yes. 

545.  Did  not  you  state  that  they  always  refused  to  do  so?— Yes.  In  one 
instance  I  think  I  said  that  though  Mr.  Loscombe  refused  to  make  an  entry 
of  some  charge,  so  that  it  might  be  brought  forward  in  the  usual  way,  I 
observed  the  next  Saturday  that  he  had  made  an  entry  after  the  Board  had 

■  broken  up. 

346.  Was  that  Visitors’  Book  with  such  an  entry  sent  to  the  Commissioners, 
do  you  suppose  ? — It  should  have  been  according  to  the  rule ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  or  not. 

547.  If  it  was  sent  to  the  Commissioners,  an  accusation  was  brought  against 
Mr.  Westlake  without  his  having  the  opportunity  of  defending  himself  ? — 
Yes. 

548.  Who  made  that  charge? — It  was  in  Mr.  Loscombe’s  handwriting. 

.549.  Is  he  one  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — Yes. 

550.  Was  it  entered  after  the  Board  had  broken  up? — Yes. 

551.  And  the  minutes  had  been  signed  by  the  chairman? — I  was  almost  the 
last  that  left  the  Board,  and  I  did  not  notice  that  the  chairman  signed  the 
minutes,  but  I  dare  say  he  did. 

552.  Ought  not  the  book  to  have  been  signed  ? — Yes,  the  book  is  usually 
signed  by  the  chairman. 

5,53.  Can  you  specify  what  the  nature  of  that  charge^was? — Some  trifling 
negiect  of  duty ;  I  quite  forget  what  it  was  precisely  ;  if  I  had  been  aware 
that  the  books  would  not  be  here,  I  would  have  acquainted  myself  with  the 
dates,  but  thinking  they  would  be  here,  I  did  not  do  so. 

554.  Has  the  feeling  in  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  improved?  Has 
the  party  feeling  which  you  spoke  of  subsided  ;  the  party  feeling,  I  mean,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Poor-law  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

555.  Do  you  think,  with  those  feelings  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  will  ever  be  conducted  by 
them  advantageously  for  the  poor  ? — It  is  impossible  that  it  ever  can  be. 

556.  Can  you  see  any  means  by  which  a  more  conciliatory  feeling  could  be 
effected  among  the  Board  of  Guardians  themselves  ?  If  they  had.  allowed  us 
time  to  propose  another  chairman,  I  think  we  might  have  carried  it,  and  that 

would  have  made  a  material  alteration. 

557.  Were  you  prepared  to  vote  for  another  chairman,  though  he  was  one 
of  the  persons  who  generally  differed  with  you  at  the  Boards  -I  wished  them 
to  bring  forward  such  a  man  ;  I  said  that  I  would  do  anything  I  could  to 
support  him.  Some  few  of  them  consented  to  it,  and  they  named  such  a 
gentleman.  I  told  them  that  if  they  would  consent  to  any  person  who  had 
not  mixed  himself  up  with  the  unpleasant  affairs  that  had  taken  place,  I  would 
support  him. 

558.  Have  you  any  feelings  of  personal  hostility  against  any  of  the  guar¬ 
dians? — Not  the  least. 

559.  Are  you  actuated,  in  the  course  that  you  have  taken  at  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  solely  by  your  wish  to  benefit  the  poor  ?- — Certainly. 

560.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  ex-officio  guardian,  Mr.  Fowle,  who  attends 

the  Board,  generally  acts  with  you  ? — Yes. 

561.  Are  there  other  guardians  that  support  you  from  the  country  districts  t 

— Yes,  a  few. 

562.  How  many  does  the  Board  consist  of? — Thirty-six. 

563.  How  many  usually  attend  ? — Sometimes  not  more  than  18  or  20;  25 
sometimes. 

564.  Is  that  the  number  on  an  ordinary  day  of  business  ? — I  should  say  from 
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15  to  20  there  would  be  ordinarily ;  but  upon  anything  of  importance  25  or  30 
assemble. 

565.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  guardians  for  the 
parish  of  Andover,  considering  its  population  as  compared  with  the  other 
parishes  ? — I  think  not. 

566.  Chairman .]  How  many  has  it  ? — Five  guardians. 

567.  What  is  the  population  of  Andover  ?— About,  6,000,  I  think. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  > 

Taken  before  the  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  Administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  in  the  Andover  Union,  and 
into  the  Management  of  the  Union  Workhouse, 
and  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  and  their  late  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Mr.  Parker ,  in  reference  to  the  Two 
Investigations  held  at  Andover ,  and  into  the 
Circumstances  under  which  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  called  upon  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  his 
Assistant  Commissionership. 


Veneris ,  24°  die  Aprilis,  1846. 


Mr.  Henry  Mundy  -  -  -  -  p.  i 


[  Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication 
of  Minutes  of  Evidence  tahen  before  Committees,  and 
of  Payers,  fyc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly 
requested  that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and 
Pagers  will  be  careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the 
object  for  which  they  are  printed,  the  special  use  of 
the  Members  of  such  Committees.'] 
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Mercurii ,  290  die  Apr  ills,  1846. 


Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Christie. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Langston. 
Mr.  Pakington. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Captain  Peohell. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  John  Walsh. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lamb ,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

568.  Chairman .]  I  believe  you  are  Clerk  of  the  Andover  Union  ?— I  am. 

569.  And  have  been  so  since  when  ?— Since  the  commencement  of  the 
Union. 

573.  That  is  since  1834? — Yes. 

571.  Do  you  attend  here  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  Committee  ? — I  do. 

572.  I  believe  you  have  brought  with  you  certain  books  ?— I  have. 

573.  Will  you  state  what  books  those  are  ? — As  requested  by  the  summons, 

I  have  brought  the  minute  book,  the  medical  officer’s  books,  the  workhouse  and 
out-door  relief  books,  the  master’s  books  ;  all  the  workhouse  books,  namely,  the 
visiting  committee’s  books,  and  the  porter’s  books,  and  all  the  relieving  officers’ 
accounts,  and  the  ledgers. 

574.  For  what  period? — From  the  commencement  of  the  union,  as  many  as 
there  are. 

575.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  Have  you  the  relieving  officers’  relief  books  have  all 
the  relieving  officers’  books. 

576.  Have  you  the  books  of  the  relieving  officer  in  which  the  applications  of 
the  poor  are  entered  in  the  first  instance  ?— Yes ;  I  have  the  application  and 
report  book. 

577.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Have  you  brought  the  book  containing  the  abstract  of 
applications;  the  book  in  which  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  are 
entered? — Not  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

578.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  book  in  which  any  decision  which  the  Board 
arrive  at  upon  any  application  brought  before  them  is  entered?— The  application 
and  report  book. 

579.  Have  you  brought  that  book  ? — No,  I  have  not  ;  it  was  not  directed  in 
the  summons  to  be  brought. 

580.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Have  you  a  series  of  books  which  will  show  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  what  is  done  with  respect  to  a  pauper  or  a  person  who,  having  made  an 
application  for  relief,  does  not  receive  it  from  the  time  the  application  is  made 
in  the  first  instance,  up  to  the  final  disposal  of  the  case  ? — 1  have  not.  I  have 
the  book  in  w  hich  the  application  which  is  made  to  the  relieving  officer  is  entered, 
and  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  that  book. 

581.  Will  you  describe  the  titles  of  the  series  of  books  that  will  disclose  the 
facts  of  the  question  I  have  mentioned  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  relieving  officer’s 
application  and  report  book  I  have  with  me.  When  a  pauper  makes  application 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  application  and  report  book,  w  hich  is  kept  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  I  have  not  with  me,  because  the  summons  did  not  direct  it 
to  be  brought. 

582.  Chairman.]  Have  we  or  not  the  book  in  which  the  order  of  the  Board 
w  ould  be  authenticated  by  the  .signature  of  the  chairman  ? — No. 
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583.  Mr.  Etwall.]  You  have  the  application  and  report  book  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  relieving  officer,  but  not  the  book  which  contains  the  same 
results,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Just  so. 

584.  Chairman .]  In  the  book  you  have  produced,  which  is  the  application 
and  report  book,  you  say  there  is  an  entry  made;  by  whom  is  that  made?  — 
By  the  relieving  officer. 

585.  Concurrently  with  an  entry  which  ought  to  correspond  with  it  in  the 
book  kept  by  the  chairman  ? — Yes. 

586.  That  book,  authenticated  by  the  chairman’s  signature,  you  have  not  with 
you  ? — It  is  not  signed  by  the  chairman. 

587.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Are  your  initials  put  to  the  book  you  have  with  you  (the 
relieving  officer’s  book)  ;  after  an  order  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
entered  in  the  application  and  report  book  of  the  relieving  officer,  have  you  been 
accustomed  to  put  your  initials  to  it  ? — Only  recently. 

588.  Since  when? — Since  these  proceedings. 

589.  Chairman .]  Will  you  suppose  a  pauper  makes  an  application  on  the 
Thursday  for  out-door  relief  to  the  relieving  officer,  in  what  book  does  the 
relieving  officer  take  down  that  application  ? — In  his  application  and  report 
book. 

590.  Do  you  believe  he  generally  puts  it  down  at  once  in  the  application  and 
report  book,  or  does  he  take  small  note  books  round  with  him? — He  ought  to 
take  the  book,  and  I  believe  he  does. 

591.  What  is  the  next  step  ? — He  lays  it  before  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

592.  In  so  doing,  does  he  accompany  it  with  any  oral  statement? — I  believe 
the  statement  generally  appears  upon  the  book. 

593.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  are  the  columns  duly  filled  up  ordinarily 
in  the  application  and  report  book? — 1  believe  so. 

594.  And  upon  that  an  order  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

595.  In  what  book  is  that  order  entered  by  either  the  chairman  or  the  officer 
of  the  Board  ;  what  is  the  name  of  that  book  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  it  is  entered 
by  the  guardians,  and  the  clerk  puts  his  initials  to  the  order;  the  guardians 
direct  that  so  much  shall  be  given  the  pauper  in  that  very  book  of  the  relieving 
officer,  and  the  clerk  puts  his  initials  to  it. 

596.  You  spoke  just  now  of  a  book  you  have  not  brought;  is  that  book  a 
duplicate  of  the  relieving  officer’s  book  ? — No,  that  is  for  secondary  cases,  where 
paupers  apply  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  themselves  for  relief,  the  relieving 
officer  having  refused  it ;  it  is  an  application  and  report  book  kept  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians. 

597.  Are  both  the  books  called  application  and  report  books  ? — I  believe  so. 

598.  In  the  case  of  an  application  made  in  a  regular  way,  that  is  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  by  him  brought  before  the  Board,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  and  the  decision  upon  it  does  not,  according  to  your  statement, 
appear  in  any  book,  except  the  application  and  report  book? — I  believe  not;  I 
should  state  that  I  do  not  attend  to  the  union  accounts  myself;  and  probably 
that  may  account  for  my  not  being  quite  conversant  with  them.  Since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  union  I  have  kept  a  confidential  clerk,  a  clerk  who  manages 
the  Poor-law7  Union  accounts;  he  attends  the  Board  ;  I  only  go  down  there  to 
sign.  I  have  gone  to  the  Board  recently  to  sign  checks  since  an  embezzlement 
occurred,  which  led  me  into  considerable  expense. 

599.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Have  you  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  your 
having  a  substitute  ? — Always  ;  I  am  so  much  engaged  in  other  business  that  I  have 
not  time  to  attend  to  it  myself. 

600.  That  is  why  you  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  those  dif¬ 
ferent  books  as  if  you  had  attended  to  the  business  yourself? — That  is  the  reason. 

601.  Chairman .]  In  whose  custody  is  that  application  and  report  book? — In 
the  custody  of  the  relieving  officer ;  it  is  here  now. 

602.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sitting  of  the  Board  upon  Saturday,  is  it  the 
case  that  the  application  and  report  book  is  placed  before  the  chairman  ? — It  is, 
by  the  relieving  officer. 

603.  And  the  decision  of  the  Board  upon  each  case  is  entered  in  that  applica¬ 
tion  and  report  book  by  the  chairman  ? — And  I  put  my  initials  in  a  column  for  the 
purpose. 

604.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Is  there  no  book  kept  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  which 
contains  the  decision  of  the  Board  upon  each  of  the  cases  brought  forward  by  the 
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relieving  officer  ?— I  believe  not;  only  the  report  of  applications  personally  made 
by  the  paupers. 

605.  Mr.  Pakington.]  You  are  clerk  of  this  union;  are  you  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  havo,  been 
recently. 

606.  You  have  just  stated  that  this  application  book  is  laid  before  the  Board 
by  the  relieving  officer  ;  whom  do  you  mean  by  the  relieving  officer? — The  re¬ 
lieving  officer  of  the  particular  distriet. 

607.  Are  there  as  many  application  books  as  there  are  relieving  officers  ? — 
Yes. 

608.  According  to  the  custom  of  your  Board  there  is  not  one  application  book 
laid  before  the  chairman,  which  serves  him  for  the  whole  of  that  day  ? — 
No. 

609.  You  have  a  different  set  of  books  for  each  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

610.  Have  you,  as  the  clerk,  no  control  over  this  application  book? — It  is 
sent  in  to  us  afterwards. 

611.  What  becomes  of  that  application  book  after  the  chairman  has  entered 
his  decision  ? — The  relieving  officer  takes  it  again  for  use  the  next  week. 

612.  Do  you,  as  the  clerk,  keep  a  corresponding  book  before  you  and  enter 
the  decisions  of  the  Board  as  they  are  made  ? — No. 

613.  Then  what  record  is  there  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  :  is  there  none 
but  those  books  in  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — No,  I  believe  not. 

614.  Are  you,  as  clerk,  entirely  ignorant  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Board  meets,  what  applications  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Board  that 
day  ? — Yes. 

615.  You  sit  there  and  take  no  note  of  the  decision  which  the  Board  arrives 
at  ? — I  put  my  initials  to  it  directly  after  the  Board  has  made  the  order. 

616.  To  what? — To  the  relieving  officer’s  book,  opposite  the  order.  The 
Board  orders,  for  instance,  one  shilling,  or  two  gallons  of  bread  during  sickness ; 
I  put  my  initials  to  it. 

617.  Is  each  relieving  officer  held  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 
book? — Yes. 

618.  At  no  time  could  any  application  be  made,  supposing  any  question  to  arise 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  relieving  officer  discharged  his  duty  to  you,  as  to 
the  relief  ordered  in  any  given  case  throughout  the  union  ? — No. 

619.  Chairman.']  The  relieving  officer,  I  apprehend,  makes  the  entry  with 
his  own  hand  ;  it  is  not  made  by  the  chairman  ? — No. 

620.  What  is  to  hinder  the  relieving  officer  from  making  an  incorrect  entry?—- 
He  does  it  in  the  presence  of  the  chairman. 

621.  The  entry  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  relieving  officer? — Yes. 

622.  And  that  entry  so  made  by  the  relieving  officer  is  verified,  so  to  say,  by 

your  signature,  you  not  having  made  during  that  time  any  minute  of  your  own? _ 

It  is  so. 

623.  Mr.  Pakwgton.]  Do  not  the  chairman’s  initials  appear  upon  any  appli¬ 
cation  book? — I  think  not. 

624.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  The  last  column  is  headed  “  observations,”  and  the  column 
before  that  is  for  the  signature  of  the  clerks? — I  think  so. 

625.  Does  the  chairman  never  sign  in  that  column? — I  think  not. 

626.  Always  the  clerk ?  — Recently  it  has  been  so;  formerly  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  signature,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been. 

627.  Mr.  Pahington.]  Has  any  objection  been  ever  made  to  that  mode  of 
keeping  and  shaping  the  application  books  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

628.  Mr.  Christie.]  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
meetings  yourself? — The  last  few  years  I  have  been  down  there  constantly,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the  checks  before  they  are  issued. 

629.  How  long  have  you  been  attending  the  Board  meetings  yourself  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  your  initials  to  this  book  ?— Only  for  the  last  few  months. 

630.  Mr.  Etwall.]  You  spoke  of  secondary  cases;  are  those  the  cases  which 
are  not  entered  in  the  relieving  officer’s  books,  being  the  cases  of  persons  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  Board  ?--Yes,  and  who  have  not  received  relief. 

631.  Who  have  not  applied  to  the  relieving  officer? — I  apprehend  they  have 
applied  to  him,  and  have  been  refused. 

632.  Are  there  cases  entered  in  a  book  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  are. 

^33-  I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by  secondary  cases  ? _ Parties 
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that  wish  for  relief,  or  who  have  been  refused  relief  by  the  relieving  officer,  or  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  what  they  have,  come  to  the  Board  to  ask  for  an  increase. 
The  Board  will  not  see  the  paupers  in  the  first  instance;  they  must  apply  to 
the  relieving  officer. 

634.  Supposing  there  is  a  case  which  the  relieving  officer  refuses  to  relieve,  am 
I  right  in  supposing  that  the  applicant  is  heard  on  the  following  Board  day? — 
Yes,  if  he  attends. 

635.  He  has  the  option  of  being  heard? — Yes,  any  person  who  has  applied  to 
the  relieving  officer  in  the  first  instance. 

636.  A  week  intervening? — Yes. 

637.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  secondary  cases? — Yes. 

638.  That  is  when  the  applicant  is  heard  himself  before  the  Board? — When 
the  applicant  himself  is  heard  before  the  Board  ;  then  we  have  a  book  called  the 
application  and  report  book,  in  which  the  clerk  enters  the  cases. 

639.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  requiring  that  applicants  for 
relief  should  themselves  appear  before  the  Board  ?— No. 

640.  It  is  optional  entirely,  is  it?— The  Board  only  hear  them  when  they  have 
applied  to  the  relieving  officer  in  the  first  instance ;  they  never  hear  what  we 
call  primary  cases. 

641.  Your  Board  day  is  Saturday? — Yes. 

642.  I  presume  at  any  period  during  the  preceding  week  it  is  open  to  a 
pauper  to  state  to  the  relieving  officer  they  wish  for  relief? — Yes. 

643.  When  the  Saturday  comes,  are  you  in  the  habit  of  requiring,  in  new  cases, 
that  the  applicant  should  appear  before  the  Board  and  state  his  own  case  r — The 
particulars  of  the  case,  as  taken  by  the  relieving  officer,  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  without  seeing  the  pauper,  and  the  Board  would  decide  without  seeing  him. 

644.  You  never  require  the  pauper  to  attend  ?• — No. 

645.  If  one  comes  there  and  wishes  to  be  heard,  is  it  the  habit  of  the  Board  to 
hear  him  ? — I  think  not ;  they  would  decide  on  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer. 

646.  I  understood  you  the  Board  had  been  in  the  habit  of  deciding  upon  the 
relieving  officer’s  reports  in  those  cases,  without  requiring  any  statement  of  his  own 
case  from  the  applicant? — Without  requiring  it,  certainly.  Ido  not  know  that 
they  would  object  if  a  pauper  wished  to  come  ;  they  certainly  do  not  require  it. 

647.  I  understand  that  all  applications  made  during  the  week  are  decided  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  following  Board  day  ? — Yes. 

648.  If  the  application  has  been  decided  in  the  negative,  what  course  does  the 
Board  then  take  ? — If  the  pauper  attend,  of  course  they  hear  his  statement. 

649.  On  the  following  Board  day? — Yes. 

650.  Chairman.']  It  is  only  as  an  appellant  that  the  pauper  has  an  opportunity  of 
appearing? — No. 

651.  Mr.  Christie.']  Would  not  they  hear  the  appeal  on  the  same  day,  if  he 
happened  to  be  there  ? — If  relief  were  refused. 

652.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Is  it  understood  to  be  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Board,  that 
if  a  man  is  refused  relief  the  proper  time  for  his  coming  to  make  his  complaint  is 
on  the  Saturday  after  his  case  is  heard?— No;  they  would  hear  him  if  he  has 
made  his  application  during  the  week  to  the  relieving  officer  ;  if  he  chose  to  attend 

on  the  following  Saturday  he  would  be  heard. 

653.  Mr.  Christie.]  It  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  oblige  every  pauper  to 
come  on  the  particular  day  ? — Yes  ;  certainly  the  Board  vvould  not  hear  him  if  he 
came  to  the  Board  first,  without  going  to  the  relieving  officer. 

654.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Has  that  always  been  the  rule  from  the  commencement  of 

the  union  ? — I  believe  so.  .... 

655.  Chairman.]  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  there  is  any  instruction  given 

by  the  Board  to  the  relieving  officers  on  that  point,  as  to  requiring  attendance, 
what  communication  they  are  to  make  to  the  pauper  as  to  his  attendance  at  the 
Board? — I  believe  that  the  relieving  officers  are  told,  that  if  the  paupers  are 

dissatisfied  they  may  be  heard  at  the  Board. 

656.  Are  they  told  that  they  are  to  communicate  that  to  the  paupeis  ?  I  am 
not  aware  that  that  is  part  ot  their  instructions  ;  I  am  quite  certain  they  all 

understand  it.  , 

637.  I  understand  from  you  that  in  the  application  and  leport  book,  which  you 

have  with  you,  we  have  everything  that  gives  us  a  history  ot  one  case  ?  Yes. 

658.  And  that  the  book  you  have  not  brought  with  you  relates  to  what  you 
call  secondary  applications? — Yes. 

659.  By 
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659.  By  secondary  applications  you  mean  applications  made  in  the  nature  of 
appeals,  or  made  irregularly,  and  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Board,  by  paupers 
attending  personally,  without  previous  application  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — 
Yes. 

660.  Mr.  Pakington. J  Is  the  Application  Book,  kept  by  the  relieving  officers, 
laid  before  the  chairman  ?  — When  the  cases  are  gone  into. 

66 1.  After  each  case  is  decided,  does  he  hand  it  over  to  the  relieving  officer 
for  his  signature? — To  me  as  the  clerk. 

662.  Mr.  Christie .] — Do  you  sign  each  case  as  it  is  decided,  or  all  together? — 

I  sign  the  book  after  the  relieving  officer  has  disposed  of  all  his  cases. 

663.  You  sign  all  the  cases  together? — Yes. 

664.  Mr.  Pakington .]  The  chairman  enters  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  I 
suppose  ? — I  believe  it  is  done  by  the  relieving  officer,  in  the  presence  of  the 
chairman. 

665.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Does  the  relieving  officer  hold  the  book,  or  is  it  placed 
before  the  chairman  ? — It  is  before  the  chairman. 

666.  When  the  case  is  decided,  does  the  chairman  hand  it  back  to  the  relieving 
officer? — He  stands  beside  him  generally. 

667.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Is  each  application  considered  by  the  whole  Board? — 
The  whole  Board  is  present. 

668.  One  book  is  not  divided  among  different  guardians? — -One  book  is  placed 
before  the  chairman,  and  he  reads  out  the  case,  and  the  remarks  of  the  relieving 
officer  upon  it,  so  that  each  guardian  has  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  and  may 
make  remarks  upon  the  particular  cases.  The  guardian  of  the  parish  to  which 
the  pauper  belongs  is  generally  applied  to  if  he  is  present. 

669.  Chairman .]  Is  the  nature  of  the  application,  and  the  statement  of  the 
case  which  is  made  by  the  relieving  officer,  ordinarily  read  out  aloud,  so  that  the 
Board  can  hear? — Always;  and  the  chairman  generally  addresses  the  guardian  of 
the  parish  to  which  that  pauper  belongs,  to  know  if  the  statement  is  correct,  or  if 
he  knows  anything  of  the  pauper. 

670.  So  that  the  decision  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  decision  of  the  Board,  in 
your  judgment? — Clearly. 

671.  Have  you,  ordinarily  speaking,  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
guardians  since  the  formation  of  the  union  ? — Not  since  the  formation  of  the 
union;  up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Maud  left  he  constantly  attended,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  I  believe. 

672.  When  was  it  he  left? — In  1842,  I  think. 

673.  Since  1842  you  have  attended  more  regularly  to  the  business  than  pre¬ 
viously  ? — Yes. 

674.  Mr.  Pakington.']  Under  the  system  you  have  described,  suppose  that  any 
relieving  officer  were  inclined  to  alter  a  decision  made  by  the  Board,  would  there 
be  any  mode  of  detecting  it  ? — No. 

675.  Chairman.]  You  have  mentioned  to  the  Committee  all  the  books  you  have 
w ith  you  ? — Yes. 

676.  The  books  are  very  voluminous? — Half  a  ton,  I  suppose  they  weigh. 

677*  Mr.  Etwall.]  Would  it  take  you  some  time  to  produce  specific  books  from 

among  them  ? — I  have  four  very  large  boxes. 

The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Witness  was  again  called  in. 

1  *.  •  '  *  " 

678.  Chairman.]  The  Committee  wish  you  to  inform  them  what  books  are 
required  to  be  kept  within  a  union  under  the  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners? — I  hardly  feel  myself  competent  to  do  so;  the  accounts  have  been 
exclusively  kept  by  my  clerk. 

679.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  us  a  list  of  the  books? — I  should  fear 
that  I  should  omit  some. 

680.  I  should  apprehend  there  are  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
specifying  certain  books  which  are  required  to  be  kept  ? — There  are. 

681.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  tell  us  what  they  are  ?— No.  I  know  many, 
that  they  are  kept ;  but  I  do  not  know  all  of  them,  I  believe.  My  clerk  has 
exclusively  attended  to  the  poor-law  accounts. 

682.  Is  your  clerk  in  town? — No. 

683.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether,  in  the  Andover 
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Mr.  T.  Lamb,  Union,  all  the  books  required  by  the  Commissioners  have  been  kept? — I  think 

■■■  "■  -  ■  it  is  likely  they  may  not  have  been. 

29  ApriJ  1846.  684.  Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  of  any  omissions  ? — Since  I  left 

this  room  I  have  had  reason  to  believe  there  is  one  which  has  not  been  sent, 
which  is  the  “  Abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book.” 

685.  Is  that  the  very  book  with  regard  to  which  1  have  been  addressing 
questions  to  you  ? — Very  likely  it  is.  I  was  not  aware  there  was  such  a  book 
required  to  be  kept. 

686.  Mr.  Christie .]  Your  clerk  would  have  been  able  to  tell  us  more  about 
the  books  than  you  can,  would  not  he? — As  to  the  keeping  of  them  he  would. 

687.  Mr.  Pakington .]  Do  you  know  any  other  book  which  ought  to  be  kept 
by  the  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  which,  in  your  union,  has  not  been 
kept  No,  not  at  present. 

688.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  Are  not  you  required  to  send  a  weekly  report  to  the 
Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner? — Ves. 

689.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  has  been  regularly  sent  r — I  believe  it  has 
been  regularly  sent. 

690.  Have  you  books  with  you  containing  the  report  that  was  sent? — We 
have  not  copies  of  the  report ;  I  do  not  keep  copies  of  the  reports  which  are  sent. 

691.  Are  the  reports  of  the  visiting  committee  sent  weekly? — If  there  is  any 
special  entry  in  the  Visiting  Committee’s  Book,  it  is  directed  to  be  inserted  in  the 
report. 

692.  Have  you  got  the  books  containing  these  special  reports? — The  Visiting 
Committee’s  Book  1  have. 

693.  Mr.  Pakington .]  Have  either  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  acting  in 
your  district  ever  examined  the  books  in  your  office,  to  see  that  they  were  duly 
kept  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  have  or  that  they  have  not. 

694.  If  they  had,  would  not  you  as  the  clerk  know  it ;  are  not  you  conversant 
with  what  goes  on  in  your  own  office  ? — I  stated  before  that  I  have  a  clerk  who 
attends  to  this  department  solely,  and  if  the  Assistant  Commissioner  attended,  my 
clerk  would  probably  see  him. 

695.  You  cannot  now  tell  the  Committee  whether  either  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  has  ever  examined  the  union  books  in  your  office  ? — I  cannot  say 
whether  they  have  or  not. 

696.  Therefore  you  are  not  aware,  probably,  whether  any  complaint  has  been 
made  by  any  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  books  being  improperly  kept? — I  am 
not. 

697.  Captain  Pechell .]  In  what  book  is  the  account  of  the  sale  of  the  bone- 
dust  kept  ? — There  is  a  bone-dust  account  book,  which  I  have  with  me. 

698.  What  is  the  book  called? — The  Bone-dust  Book,  I  believe. 

699.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Do  you  hold  the  appointment  of  clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — I  dp. 

700.  In  great  part  you  perform  your  duty  by  your  clerk? — Nearly  entirely. 

701.  Does  he  hold  any  appointment  from  the  Board? — No,  he  is  merely  my 
substitute. 

702.  He  does  it  in  your  absence  ? — Often ;  he  makes  out  the  accounts  entirely 
in  my  absence;  they  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time. 

703.  In  case  of  any  difficulty  arising  as  to  the  mode  of  their  proceeding  or 
keeping  their  books,  to  whom  do  the  Board  of  Guardians  apply  for  advice  or 
assistance  ? — If  the  clerk  is  there,  they  would  apply  to  him,  or  mention  it 
to  me, 

704.  Have  not  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with  what  the  books  are  which 
are  required  to  be  kept  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  so  as  to  see  that  the 
Board  conduct  their  business  properly  ? — I  have  not. 

705.  Have  you  ever  given  any  directions  to  your  clerk  to  ascertain  how  the 
books  should  be  kept  so  as  to  be  able  to  advise  the  Board  ? — He  is  thoroughly 
competent  to  advise  them,  I  have  no  doubt. 

706.  You  have  not  directed  him  to  make  those  inquiries? — When  he  first 
came  to  me  I  gave  him  strict  instructions  to  attend  properly  to  the  duties,  and 
gave  him  the  books.,  and  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners.  I  have  never  had  any 
complaint  from  the  Board  on  the  subject. 

707.  How  often  were  you  in  the  habit  of  communicating  with  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  ? — We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  communicating  with  him  unless  any 

•  particular 
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particular  business  calls  for  it.  We  send  weekly  returns  to  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner. 

708.  Has  it  not  been  the  habit  for  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  make  perio¬ 
dical  visits  to  your  office? — Not  at  any  stated  times  ;  he  attends  meetings  of  the 
Board  occasionally. 

709.  Is  there  no  superintending  authority  to  see  that  the  Board  conduct  their 
business  properly,  and  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I  pre¬ 
sume  the  Assistant  Commissioner  is  such  an  authority. 

710.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  coming? — He  was  occasionally  there  ;  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Parker  occasionally  there. 

711.  Are  you,  as  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  aware  whether  he  drew 
your  attention  to  what  was  requisite  under  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  to  what  was  the  proper  course  of  keeping  your  books  and  conducting 
the  business  r — I  have  not  had  any  conversation  myself  with  him. 

712.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  has  had  any  such  conversation  with  your 
clerk  ? — I  do  not  know. 

713.  Is  it  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners,  that  the  clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  should  act  by  substitute  ?— I  believe  so  ;  I  have  always  done  so. 

714.  Is  there  any  direction  at  all  upon  the  subject,  any  printed  order  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  my  clerk  has  corresponded 
principally  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  signing  his  own  name  for  me,  or 
sometimes  signing  for  himself. 

715.  You  are  the  person  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  business? — I  hold 
myself  responsible. 

716.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  In  the  case  of  a  pauper  being  summoned  before  a  magis¬ 
trate,  would  you  or  your  substitute  attend  ? — My  substitute  often  attends. 

717.  In  all  cases  where  a  pauper  has  been  directed  to  be  summoned  before  a 
magistrate  your  substitute  has  attended  ? — I  generally  send  him. 

718.  Mr.  Christie .]  Has  he  done  all  your  business  as  clerk  of  the  union  ? — 
With  the  exception  of  my  attending  the  Board,  as  I  have  stated  ;  he  keeps  the 
whole  of  the  accounts. 

719.  You  have  attended  the  Board  yourself,  you  say? — For  the  last  three  or 
four  years  I  have  attended  with  him. 

720.  Before  then  did  you  attend? — Mr.  Maud,  who  was  a  previous  clerk  of 
mine,  almost  exclusively  attended.  I  did  not  attend  once  in  three  months,  per¬ 
haps,  then. 

721.  You  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  not  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  ? — My  appointment  is  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  sanctioned  by 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

722.  Have  you  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  your  business  being 
transacted  by  a  confidential  clerk  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  that  that  sanction 
appears  upon  their  minutes. 

723.  Chairman .]  Has  any  application  for  permission  been  ever  made  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  upon  that  point? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

724*  Captain  Pechell. ]  Has  any  dissatisfaction  ever  been  expressed  by  any 
individual  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  the  business  being  conducted  in  that 
manner  ? — No. 

725-  Mr.  Pakington .]  I  understand  that  you  have  conducted  the  business  of 
clerk  to  the  Board  by  deputy,  except  as  to  weekly  attendance  at  the  Board  ? — 
Yes. 

726.  What  is  your  salary  as  clerk? — £.  90,  and  I  give  my  clerk  loo  l.  and 
more. 

/27*  Mr.  Christie .]  I  believe  you  have  suffered  through  your  clerk  keening 
the  accounts?— Severely.  F  h 

728.  To  what  extent?— I  have  paid  between  1,400/.  and  1,500/. 

729.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Are  you  clerk  to  the  county  magistrates? — I  am. 

730.  Do  all  the  cases  connected  with  the  union  come  before  the  borough 
magistrates? — No,  not  all  the  cases;  for  instance,  where  application  is  made  to 
parties  to  support  any  branch  of  their  family  in  a  parish  which  is  out  of  the 
borough,  the  application  is  made  to  the  county  magistrates. 

73 !'  y°«act  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  to  the  county  magistrates  and  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  also  ? — I  do. 

732*  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  a  magistrate  of  that  bench  ? _ 

ine  chairman  is  a  magistrate  of  that  bench. 
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Mr.  Hugh  Owen. 


733.  Does  he  act  when  those  cases  come  before  the  bench  ? — There  are  so  few 
cases  that  I  cannot  say  whether  he  is  present  or  not ;  I  think  it  is  likely  he 
would  not  attend. 

734.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Board  of  Guardians,  at  their  weekly  meetings, 
examine  the  different  books,  the  medical  officer’s  book  and  the  other  books  which 
are  placed  upon  the  table? — I  think  they  do;  at  least  there  are  the  books  upon 
the  table,  and  some  of  the  guardians  look  at  them,  I  have  no  doubt. 

735.  Captain  Pechell .]  Do  you  act  as  clerk  to  the  borough  magistrates  ? — 
I  do  not. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

736.  Chairman .]  I  believe  you  are  a  Chief  Clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  in  Somerset- House  ? — I  am  one  of  the  clerks. 

737.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  books  are  required,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  to  be  kept  in  the  unions  of  England  ? — ‘The 
first  set  of  books  has  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  parishes  ;  they  are  to  be  kept 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers.  The  first  book  is  the  Rate  Book,  the  second 
is  the  Receipt  Check  Book,  the  thiid  is  the  Bastardy  Receipt  Book  ;  that  is  not 
now  in  use  since  the  passing  of  the  recent  Act.  The  next  is  the  General  Receipt 
Check  Book  ;  the  fourth  is  a  quarterly  statement  of  receipts  and  payments  by  the 
parish  officers  ;  the  fifth,  a  Terrier  of  Lands  belonging  to  the  parish  ;  5  b .,  Inven¬ 
tories  of  Monies  belonging  to  the  parish.  The  next  schedule  has  reference  to  the 
accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  The  first  book  is 
the  Minute  Book  and  Ledger  ;  the  next  is  the  Order  Check  Book.  Form  8  b.  is 
a  check  book  of  admissions  into  and  discharges  from  the  workhouse.  Form  9,  is 
Pauper  Description  Book.  Form  10,  is  an  Abstract  of  the  Application  and 
Report  Book,  with  the  Board’s  decisions  on  the  applications.  The  first  column  in 
that  book  contains  the  number  on  the  relief  list;  the  next  the  name  of  the  appli¬ 
cant;  and  then  the  age,  and  then  the  particulars,  and  the  number  of  family;  then 
the  relief  given,  if  any,  at  the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officer ;  the  value  of 
relief  in  kind  a  week,  when  given  ;  the  relief  ordered  by  the  guardians  ;  amount 
in  money,  and  amount  in  kind,  stating  the  quantity,  description,  and  the  value. 
The  next  column,  for  what  time  allowed,  or  nature  of  the  order  made ;  week  when 
allowed  ;  initials  of  presiding  guardian.  The  next  form  is  a  Quarterly  Abstract, 
showing  the  number  of  paupers  relieved,  the  amount  of  money  expended,  and  the 
balances  due  to  and  from  the  several  parishes.  The  next  is  a  Quarterly  Abstract 
of  the  separate  accounts  of  each  parish  in  the  union.  The  next  is  a  list  of  paupers 
belonging  to  the  parish  w  ho  have  been  received  during  the  quarter ;  that  is  a  list 
to  be  placed  on  the  church  doors  of  each  parish.  Schedule  C.  contains  a  number 
of  books  which  relate  to  the  masters  of  the  workhouse.  The  first  is  the  Inventory 
Books;  the  next  is  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book  ;  the  next  the  Register  of 
Births  ;  the  next  the  Register  of  Deaths  ;  and  the  next  the  Weekly  In-door  Relief 
List;  then  the  Abstract  of  the  In-door  Relief  List  for  the  quarter.  The  next  is 
the  Provision  Check  Account ;  the  next  the  Provision  Receipt  and  Consumption 
Account;  the  next  the  Clothing  Materials  Receipt  and  Conversion  Book ;  the 
next,  Clothing.  Receipt  Book;  the  next,  Clothing  Expenditure  Book;  In-door 
Labour  Book  for  the  week.  The  next  Schedule,  D.,  contains  forms  relating  to 
out-door  relief  and  out-door  paupers,  which  are  to  be  kept  by  the  relieving 
officer.  The  first  is  the  Application  and  Report  Book  ;  the  next,  the  Weekly 
Out-door  Relief  List ;  the  next,  the  Abstract  of  Weekly  Out-door  Relief  List; 
then  the  Out-door  Receipt  and  Expenditure  Book ;  the  Register  of  Sickness  and 
Mortality  ;  I  should  say  that  that  is  in  Schedule  (E.)  of  forms  to  be  kept  by  the 
medical  officer  ;  and  the  Weekly  Return  Book.  Those  are  all  the  books. 

738.  Is  there  any  statement  of  the  books  to  be  kept  by  the  medical  officer, 
besides  the  one  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — None  here.  The  Commissioners 
have  issued  orders  subsequently  to  this,  prescribing  the  forms  to  be  kept  by  the 
medical  officer. 

739.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  those  forms  are  ? — The 
workhouse  rules  of  the  Commissioners  prescribe  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  medical 
officer. 

740.  When  were  those  rules  issued  ? — On  the  5th  of  February  1842. 

741.  What  do  those  rules  prescribe? — The  form  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
rules;  form  (C.)  Medical  Relief  Book  for  the  Workhouse;  the  columns  are 

“  initials 
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“  initials  or  signature  of  medical  officer;  name  of  sick  pauper  ;  name  of  disease  ; 
days  when  attended,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday  ;  diet,  full,  half,  low,  fever ;  extras  ordered,  when  ordered,  for  what  time 
ordered.”  There  is  another  form  here,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  containing  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  workhouse,  stating  their  descriptions,  whether  able-bodied,  old  men, 
boys,  infirm,  and  so  on. 

742.  Does  that  rule  state  how  often  that  return  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner? — Every  week. 

743.  Have  you  now  stated  to  us  all  the  books  and  forms  which  are  required  by 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  be  kept  in  an  English  union  ? — I  believe  I  have. 
The  weekly  return.  Form  (A.),  is  not  prescribed  by  the  workhouse  order,  but  by 
an  order  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  officer  ;  another  general  order  issued  about 
the  same  time. 

744.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  part  of  the  annual  Reports  laid  before  Parliament 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  which  we  can  see  it  stated  what  are  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  respective  officers  of  the  union  ? — They  are  set  forth  in 
a  general  order  issued  on  the  21st  of  April  1842. 

745.  In  what  Report  is  that  to  be  found? — It  will  be  in  the  Report  for  1842. 
It  relates  to  the  appointment  of  officers,  qualifications  of  officers,  salaries  of  officers, 
security  to  be  given  by  officers,  to  their  continuance  in  office  and  suspension,  and 
supply  of  vacancies,  duties  of  officers,  duties  of  clerk  to  the  guardians,  duties  of 
treasurer,  duties  of  district  medical  officers,  duties  of  a  relieving  officer,  and  an 
explanation  of  terms. 

746.  Mr.  Pakington .]  Was  there  no  such  general  order  with  regard  to  the 
duties  of  officers  previous  to  1 842  ? — There  was  so  far  as  relates  to  the  accounts ; 
it  was  the  Accounts  Order. 

747.  When  was  that  issued  ? — In  1836. 

748.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  general  order  in  1842  incorporate  the  previous  orders 
which  had  been  addressed  to  a  small  number  of  parishes? — Yes. 

749.  Chairman .]  Is  that  the  last  order  which  has  been  issued,  and  that  which 
now  constitutes  the  standard  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  union 
officers  ? — It  is  so. 

750.  Is  there  any  regulation  or  order  as  to  the  duties  of  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — There  are  letters  of  instructions  issued  by  the  Poor  law  Commissioners, 
but  no  orders. 

751.  Are  those  letters  of  instructions  before  Parliament? — They  are  in  the 
annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

752.  Is  it  a  general  order,  or  a  specific  instruction  to  each  individual? — It  is 
simply  a  letter. 

753.  Is  it  a  letter  of  general  instruction  to  all  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — 
Yes. 

754.  Where  will  the  Committee  find  that? — That  will  be  in  the  Report  of 
1841. 

755.  Mr.  l¥akley.~)  Was  there  none  before  that  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
published  in  any  of  the  Reports  previously  to  that.  Instructions  were  given 
before  that  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

750.  Where  can  the  Committee  find  any  instructions  given  previous  to  that 
date  ? — I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  state ;  I  can  ascertain. 

757.  Captain  Pechell7\  Are  you  attending  here  by  the  order  or  sanction  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  am  attending  by  the  direction  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  simply  to  afford  any  assistance  to  the  Committee  that  may  be 
required. 

Mr.  Hugh  Mundy ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

758.  Mr.  Christie .]  YOU  said  that  you  constantly  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

759.  What  did  you  mean  by  constantly  attending  them  ? — I  have  seldom 
missed  a  week.  The  guardians  meet  on  Saturdays,  and  I  have  seldom  missed  a 
week. 

760.  That  has  been  your  habit  during  the  whole  time  you  have  been  guardian  ? 
— Yes. 

761.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — I  am. 

o*45  2.  C  762.  How 
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762.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — I  think 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  I  have  been  a  guardian. 

763.  Do  you  attend  constantly  to  your  duties  *as  one  of  that  committee*  also  r 
— I  do  not ;  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  The  five  Andover  guardians  are  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  visiting  committee;  I  have  allowed  my  name  to.be  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Andover  guardians  who  reside  in  Andover 
should  attend.  I  do  not  live  in  Andover,  therefore  it  would  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  attend  the  house.  The  Andover  guardians  residing  on  the 
spot  have  always  taken  upon  themselves  to  say  that  they  would  attend. 

764.  Have  you  never  attended  ? — I  have  frequently  done  so,  but  not  regu¬ 
larly. 

765.  Have  you  attended  less  frequently  of  late  than  formerly? — No  ;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have. 

766.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  have  you  attended  less  frequently  ? — I  have 
not  attended  very  often  at  any  time. 

767.  How  often  in  a  month  have  you  attended,  do  you  suppose? — Not  once 
in  a  month  sometimes  ;  and  I  have  not  attended  for  two  or  three  months  together 
sometimes. 

768.  You  told  us  that  Mr.  Cooke,  the  relieving  officer  for  the  Andover 
district,  was  always  particularly  inquisitive  as  to  private  charity  to  the  sick ;  and 
that  when  he  reported  that  the  sick  had  received  any  meat  or  broth,  or  anything 
in  the  nature  of  private  charity,  an  alteration  was  immediately  made  in  their 
allowance  ;  can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  that? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  ; 
I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  have  been  ever  called  upon  to  speak  to  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  therefore  I  cannot  do  so, 

769.  Do  you  remember  any  such  instance  at  all  ?  I  do  not  know  of  any 
particular  instance,  that  I  could  speak  to  particularly  ;  I  know  that  he  has  been 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  naming  those  things. 

770.  Naming  what  things  ?— That  private  charities  were  given  ;  if  he  is  aware 
that  poor  persons  are  receiving  anything  from  private  charity,  very  often  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  naming  it. 

771.  To  whom?— To  the  guardians. 

772.  What  do  the  guardians  do  upon  that  ?— They  have  sometimes  withheld  a 
portion  of  the  relief ;  and  I  have  known  parties  who  have  declined  to  give  any 
further  relief  in  consequence  ;  I  recollect  one  circumstance,  that  of  Colonel 
Ironmonger,  who  had  a  gardener  who  had  lived  with  him  many  years.  He 
allowed  him  a  trifle,  and  it  was  named  to  the  Board,  and  they  stopped  a  portion 
of  his  relief  in  consequence.  Colonel  Ironmonger  at  once  said,  “  Very  well 
then,  I  shall  not  give  to  this  man  any  more,’’  and  be  declined  doing  so  for  some 
time ;  whether  he  gave  it  again  after  that,  I  cannot  tell. 

773.  Do  jrou  know  anything  about  Mademont,  whose  case  you  told  us  of;  do 
you  know  what  he  is  r — I  think  he  has  hawked  tarts  and  cakes,  and  things  of  that 
kind  about. 

774.  Does  he  make  the  tarts? — I  do  not  know  that  he  makes  them  ;  he  sells 
them. 

775.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  any  earnings  when  his 
wife  applied  for  relief? — I  do  not  think  that  he  was. 

776.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  not  ? — It  was  stated  that  they  had  not 
even  a  candle,  or  anything  with  which  to  purchase  food. 

777.  Who  was  that  stated  by  ?— By  the  medical  officer  and  by  the  overseers  at 

the  time. 

778.  It  was  stated  by  the  medical  officer  and  by  the  overseers?  Yes. 

779.  Who  is  the  medical  officer? — Mr.  Westlake. 

780.  Who  are  the  overseers? — I  think  one  name  was  Dunn. 

781.  Do  you  know  why  the  relieving  officer  refused  to  relieve  in  that  case?- 
He  told  the  man,  that  he  should  give  him  no  relief,  unless  he  went  to  the  house  to 
work  for  it  and  earn  what  he  had. 

782.  Was  there  not  a  correspondence  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon 
the  subject  of  that  case?— There  was;  Mr.  Loscombe,  one  of  the  guardians, 

’  represented  the  case  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

783.  He  brought  the  case  under  the  notice  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? 

—Yes. 

784.  We  may  learn  the  case,  therefore,  I  suppose,  from  the  correspondence 
which  took  place? — No  doubt  of  it. 

785.  You 
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785.  You  said  that  Cooke  was  commended  for  his  conduct  in  that  instance  by 
the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

786.  What  was  he  commended  for? — The  guardians  considered  that  his  con¬ 
duct  was  proper,  I  suppose.  He  was  not  censured  for  it  at  all,  but  rather  com¬ 
mended  ;  his  conduct  was  brought  before  the  guardians,  and  I  know  he  was  not 
censured. 

787.  Do  you  know  that  they  thought  he  did  right,  because  it  was  ascertained 
to  their  satisfaction  that  Mademont  w  as  then  in  receipt  of  earnings  which  enabled 
him  to  provide  his  wife  with  the  requisite  medical  assistance,  and  with  a  nurse? 
— If  any  of  the  guardians  considered  so,  there  wTas  a  difference  of  opinion,  because 
it  was  well  known  that  he  was  not. 

788.  That  is,  it  was  well  known  by  you;  were  they  of  the  same  opinion,  the 
majority  of  the  guardians  ? — Some  of  them  probably  were  not,  because  they  were 
not  aware  of  the  circumstance. 

789.  Do  you  know  that  that  w7as  their  ground  for  commending  his  conduct,  that 
they  considered  it  satisfactorily  established  that  Mademont  was  able  to  provide  his 
wife  w  ith  the  medical  attendance  she  wanted  ? — The  explanation  Cooke  gave 
satisfied  the  guardians.  I  have  no  doubt  they  considered  the  explanation  satis¬ 
factory. 

790.  There  was  a  correspondence  in  that  case  also  w’ith  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  which  will  show  the  grounds  on  which  they  proceeded? — Yes. 

791.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  admire  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chair¬ 
man,  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  clergyman  and  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ?  —  I  have  stated  reasons  why  I  disapproved  of  his  conduct  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  for  the  same  reasons  I  stated  that  I  disapproved 
of  his  conduct  as  a  clergyman. 

792.  Do  you  mean  anything  more  than  that  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  he  is  more  harsh  than  as  a  clergyman  you  think  he  should  be ;  is  that  all 
you  mean? — Yes.  I  consider  that  a  clergyman  is  supposed  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  poor,  and  endeavour  to  alleviate  their  distresses ;  instead  of 
which,  the  course  he  has  taken  has  been  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  the  poor 
in  every  way.  I  consider  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  clergyman  not  to  do  so. 
As  to  Mr.  Dodson  as  a  private  gentleman,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  him. 
I  think  he  is  a  well-meaning  and  good-natured  man,  probably. 

793.  You  only  mean  that  you  think,  for  a  clergyman,  he  is  too  harsh  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

794.  You  have  spoken  of  party  feeling  prevailing  in  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  of  their  setting  at  defiance  the  orders  of  the  borough  magistrates  ;  does  any 
party  feeling  prevail  among  the  borough  magistrates  ? — I  think  not  now ;  there 
was  a  time  when  I  think  party  feeling  prevailed,  but  not  very  lately. 

795.  Do  you  think  any  of  those  orders,  which  have  been  given  by  the  borough 
magistrates,  have  had  anything  to  do  with  party  feeling  ?■ — I  think  not. 

796.  Are  you  a  borough  magistrate? — I  am. 

797.  Are  they  divided  into  friends  of  the  poor  law  and  opponents  of  the  poor 
law  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

798.  Whigs  and  Tories? — Yes,  they  may  be  Whigs  and  Tories  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  poor  law. 

799.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  “  party  feeling  ”  ? — That  they  act 
merely  as  a  party. 

800.  When  you  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  “  party  feeling”  in  the  Board, 
what  did  you  mean  ? — I  call  the  chairman,  and  those  who  go  with  him,  a  “  party,” 
certainly;  I  did  not  mean  politically  speaking,  but  a  large  party  go  with  him. 

801.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  is  the  particular  feeling  which  appears  to  bind  them 
together? — They  go  with  the  chairman,  right  or  wrong,  I  understand ;  I  have 
never  known  them  vote  against  him. 

802.  Mr.  Christie .]  That  is,  they  are  always  against  you  ? — Yes. 

803.  How  many  are  there  who  act  with  you  ? — Very  few. 

804.  How  many  ? — Sometimes  three  or  four;  sometimes  seven  or  eight;  very 
often  not  above  one  or  two ;  but  the  chairman  has  always  a  large  majority. 

805.  There  was  another  case  you  mentioned  to  the  Committee  :  Widow  Brack- 
man’s  case ;  have  representations  on  that  case  been  made  to  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — Yes. 

806.  By  whom? — I  think  by  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Allder. 

0.45—2. 
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807.  Was  it  by  Mr.  Etwall? — It  might  have  been  by  Mr.  Etwall;  it  struck 
me  it  was  by  Mr.  Allder,  a  clergyman. 

808.  Where  was  this  Widow  Brackman  living  when  she  applied  for  relief? — At 
Shirley,  near  Southampton. 

809.  That  is  not  in  Andover  ? — No. 

810.  Was  not  relief  refused  to  her  because  she  was  non-resident? — No,  that 
was  not  the  ground  on  which  relief  was  refused  ;  when  the  first  application  was 
made,  relief  was  refused  in  consequence  of  her  having  had  an  illegitimate  child 
before  she  was  married. 

811.  When  was  the  first  application  made  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  date. 

812.  You  say  relief  was  refused,  because  she  had  had  an  illegitimate  child? — 
Yes. 

813.  Was  she  resident  or  non-resident  at  the  time  ? — Non-resident. 

814.  Was  that  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  which  enabled  relief  to  be  given 
to  non-resident  paupers? — No. 

815.  Do  you  know  when  that  Act  passed? — No;  but  it  is  since  that. 

816.  But  you  do  not  know  when  that  Act  passed  you  say? — No. 

817.  When  was  it  that  the  widow  applied  for,  relief? — I  should  think  two 
years  since  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  time. 

818.  You  cannot  tell  us  when  this  widow  applied  for  relief,  nor  when  this  Act 
was  passed,  and  yet  you  tell  us  she  applied  after  the  passing  of  that  Act ;  are  you 
sure  of  that  ? — I  think  so;  at  any  rate  I  know  we  were  relieving  widows  similarly 
circumstanced,  residing  out  of  the  district. 

819.  At  the  time  she  applied  and  was  refused  ? — Yes  ;  I  urged  that  as  a  reason 
why  she  should  be  allowed  relief. 

820.  Was  there  any  difference  between  her  case,  and  that  of  the  others,  that 
you  are  aware  of? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  it  was  upon  those  grounds  ;  Mr. 
Lywood  was  the  guardian  who  proposed  that  she  should  be  refused,  and  that  was 
carried. 

821.  Were  you  present  at  the  inquiry  which  Mr.  Parker  instituted  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  disappearance  of  that  bond  for  1,000  /.  ? — I  was  not. 

822.  Why  were  you  not  there  ?■— I  was  at  Lymington  at  the  time  ;  l  was  ill. 

823.  At  Lymington,  in  Hampshire? — Yes;  I  received  a  subpoena. 

824.  You  were  subpoenaed  to  attend? — Yes. 

825.  Was  that  before  you  went  to  Lymington? — No;  I  was  there  at  the  time. 

826.  Are  you  sure  you  were  at  Lymington  at  the  time? — Yes,  quite  certain; 
I  did  not  get  the  subpoena  till  I  came  home  ;  I  came  home  the  day  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  held. 

827.  Were  you  at  Lymington  during  the  whole  period  of  the  inquiry? — Yes  ; 
I  was  there  eight  or  nine  months. 

828.  Constantly? — No,  not  entirely. 

829.  You  sometimes  went  away  from  Lymington  a  short  time,  did  you  ? — 
Yes. 

830.  But  you  did  not  go  away  from  Lymington  during  the  progress  of  this 
inquiry  ? — No. 

831.  What  did  Mr.  Lamb  tell  you  about  the  1,000/.  bond,  when  you  first 
questioned  him  about  it? — Mr.  Lamb  stated  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  the 
bond  w  as  for  500  /. 

832.  Did  he  deny  that  there  had  ever  been  a  bond  for  1,000/.? — Mr.  Lamb 
said  that  that  was  the  only  bond  he  w>as  aware  of ;  and  I  stated  to  the  Board  that 
I  w'as  quite  certain  the  bond  was  for  1,000 /. 

833.  Did  he  say  that  he  w'as  not  aware  of  there  ever  having  been  a  bond  for 
1,000/.? — He  was  not  aware  of  there  having  been  more  than  one  bond,  and  that 
was  in  existence  then,  for  500  /. 

834.  Did  you  ever  see  the  report  which  Mr.  Parker  made  after  the  enquiry  ? 
— Yes. 

835.  Do  you  know  that  he  gave  Mr.  Lamb  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  gave  his  evidence  before  him  ? — Yes. 

836.  And  also  for  the  honourable  manner  in  which  he  behaved  in  making  up 
the  deficiency  caused  by  his  clerk’s  defalcation  ? — Yes. 

837.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  minutes  relating  to  the  500/.  bond? — No,  I  have 
not ;  I  have  only  seen  Mr.  Parker’s  report. 

838.  Do  you  remember  that  part  of  Mr.  Parker’s  report  in  which  he  gives  an 

account 
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account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  500 /.  bond  was  entered  into? — 
Yes. 

839.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  remember  of  it  ? — It  is  so  long  since  I  read  it 
that  I  cannot  state  correctly  the  whole  of  the  report. 

840.  Do  you  remember  that  he  absolves  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  Mr. 
Lamb,  and  all  the  parties  concerned  from  any  fraud  or  anything  incorrect  in  the 
substitution  of  that  500  l.  bond  for  the  1,000  l.  bond  ?— I  believe  he  did. 

841.  Did  you  know  this  clerk,  Mr.  Maud? — Yes 

842.  Did  you  know  him  well? — I  knew  him  very  well. 

843.  Were  you  on  friendly  terms  with  him  ? — Yes. 

844.  Did  you  continue  on  friendly  terms  with  him  after  you  first  brought 
before  the  Board  the  suspicion  of  his  accounts  being  wrong? — -I  was  never  upon 
friendly  terms  with  him  ;  that  is,  not  upon  visiting  terms  or  anything  of  that  sort; 
I  used  to  speak  to  him,  that  was  all. 

845.  You  were  not  on  more  than  on  speaking  terms  with  him? — No,  certainly 
not. 

846.  Did  you  ever  play  at  cards  with  him  ? —  I  might  have  done  so  once  or 
twice.  I  remember  meeting  him  at  pigeon-shooting  once,  or  something  of  the 
kind. 

847.  And  on  that  occasion  you  may  have  played  at  cards  with  him  ? — I  might 
have  done  so  ;  I  think  I  did  once. 

848.  Have  you  done  so  more  than  once  ? — I  do  not  recollect, 

849.  You  say,  nearly  two  years  before  this  defalcation  was  discovered,  you 
brought  before  the  Board  a  representation  of  the  overseers  with  regard  to  his 
accounts ;  you  say  the  overseers  desired  you  to  apply  to  the  Board  to  examine 
his  accounts,  suspecting  that  they  were  wrong,  nearly  two  years  before  this  defal¬ 
cation  was  discovered? — I  cannot  say  the  time  exactly. 

850.  Did  you  ever  play  at  cards  with  him  between  the  time  of  making  that 
complaint  and  the  discovering  of  the  defalcation  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  I 
ever  met  him,  it  was  at  a  public  dinner. 

851.  You  never  met  him  except  at  a  public  dinner,  or  at  pigeon  shooting?- — 
That  would  be  a  public  entertainment. 

852.  Did  ever  you  win  money  from  him  at  cards  to  any  considerable  extent  ? 
—Never  a  farthing  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  that  I  won  anything.  I 
merely  sat  down  for  half  an  hour  with  him,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

853.  Mr.  Maud  was  tried,  was  not  he,  for  this  embezzlement  ? — Yes. 

854.  Where? — At  Winchester. 

855.  Were  you  present  at  the  trial  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

856.  How  was  he  defended;  was  there  a  subscription  for  his  defence? — l  do 
not  know7.  I  rather  think  there  was. 

857.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  subscribe  yourself? — I  think  I  did. 

858.  You  subscribed  towards  his  defence? — I  think  I  did, 

859.  Are  you  sure  that  you  were  at  Lymington  at  the  time  Mr.  Parker  insti¬ 
tuted  this  inquiry  into  the  bond  business  ? — Quite  sure. 

860.  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  at  Goodwood  ? — I  am  quite  certain  of  it. 

861.  When  Mr.  Parker  called  upon  yon  on  his  going  to  Andover  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  bone-crushing,  what  did  he  tell  you  ? — He  told  me  that  he  was 
going  to  London  that  night. 

862.  Was  that  all  he  told  you? — Yes;  he  said  but  very  little  more.  After  I 
had  given  my  evidence  I  told  him  I  should  like  him  to  examine  some  of  the  men 
in  the  house,  and  I  gave  him  a  few  names. 

863.  What  names  did  you  give  him? — I  cannot  recollect  now  the  names.  I 
know  I  gave  him  a  few  names. 

864.  Did  he  examine  any  one  else  besides  you  at  your  house  ?~ — Yes. 

865.  Who? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Astridge. 

866.  Are  you  sure  you  named  any  one  else  to  him? — Yes. 

867.  Cannot  you  remember  any  one  of  the  other  names? — A  man  of  the  name 
of  Huntly.  I  recollect  that  name  very  well. 

868.  What  did  you  know  of  Huntly?— I  knew  nothing  of  the  man  further 
than  I  have  heard  him  make  a  statement  at  the  house. 

869.  Was  he  one  of  the  10  or  12  you  examined  at  the  house?— I  believe  he 
was.  Why  I  wished  Mr.  Parker  to  examine  him  was  because  he  seemed  an 
intelligent  man,  and  one  who  would  give  him  the  best  information,  I  thought. 
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870.  When  was  it  that  you  made  that  inquiry  yourself  at  the  workhouse  ? — It 
was  a  long  time  previous  to  Mr.  Parker’s  having  done  so  ;  some  months. 

871.  Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry  was  in  August,  was  not  it? — Yes,  and  I  think  mine 
was  in  May  or  June,  probably. 

872.  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  in  February  ? — I  think  it  was  later  than  that. 

87 3.  Was  it  before  you  made  the  motion  at  the  Board  to  discontinue  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  bone-crushing  ?—  It  was  before  that ;  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  time,  it  is  so 
long  since. 

874.  Mr .  fVakley.]  Do  you  remember  when  that  motion  was  made? — No, 
I  do  not. 

875.  Mr.  Christie .]  I  see  by  the  extract  from  the  minute-book  that  it  was  made 
on  the  22d  of  February? — It  might  have  been. 

876.  You  made  the  inquiry  before  then,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

877.  Then  it  must  have  been  in  February,  not  in  May  ? — It  must  have  been  ; 
I  will  not  speak  to  dates. 

878.  You  had  10  or  12  men  before  you  on  that  occasion? — Yes. 

879.  Huntly  was  one  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

880.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  other  ?— Reeves  and  Spradbury. 

881.  Is  Reeves  alive  now'  ? — No. 

882.  When  did  he  die? — He  died  since  that. 

883.  Was  Reeves  alive  at  the  time  Mr.  Parker  came  down  to  make  the 
inquiry  ? — I  do  not  know',  1  am  sure.  Spradbury  and  Green  were  other  names, 
and  Wells. 

884.  How  many  out  of  those  12  men  gave  you  information  upon  the  subject? — 
Nearly  the  whole  of  them. 

885.  Did  they  give  you  any  information  about  the  paupers  eating  raw  potatoes  ? 
—  No. 

886.  Where  did  you  get  that  information? — At  the  Board, 

887.  Who  from  ? — From  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pontin. 

888.  That  is  the  man  who  was  called  to  account  for  having  talked  about  the 
people  eating  raw  potatoes  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  heard  others  speak  of  it  too. 

889.  Did  he  mention  who  had  eaten  those  raw  potatoes? — I  think  he  did;  I 
will  not  say  positively. 

890.  You  had  heard  of  it  elsewhere,  you  say  ? — I  rather  think  the  men  told  us 
of  it  when  we  examined  them  respecting  the  bones. 

891.  You  said  just  now,  that  they  did  not? — I  do  not  recollect ;  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  did  or  not ;  I  heard  others  speak  of  it  besides  Pontin. 

892.  You  have  heard  from  two  or  three  quarters  of  the  paupers  having  eaten 
raw  potatoes  ? — Yes. 

893.  Have  you  heard  any  names  mentioned  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

894.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  names  ? — No. 

895.  Did  you  hear  that  Reeves  was  one  of  the  paupers  who  had  done  so  ? — 
No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

896.  Did  you  hear  that  Eaton  was  one  ? — I  should  not  have  taken  any  notice 
of  it  if  I  had. 

897.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  you  cannot  recollect  a  single  name  ? — No  ;  I  do 
not  recollect  any. 

898.  Are  you  sure  that  the  only  two  names  of  paupers  which  you  have  heard 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  those  raw  potatoes,  were  the  names  of  Reeves  and 
Eaton  ? — I  have  heard  that  more  than  20  had  done  so  ;  that  it  was  generally 
done. 

899.  You  wrote  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  complaining  that  Mr.  Parker’s 
inquiry  into  the  bone-crushing  had  not  been  a  public  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

900.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  public  inquiry? — It  was  not  generally  known; 

I  did  not  know  it  myself. 

901.  It  was  not  generally  known  that  the  inquiry  was  going  on? — No,  the 
guardians  were  not  aware  of  it ;  a  few  might  have  known  it. 

902.  When  Mr.  Parker  called  upon  you,  and  told  you  he  was  going  to  town 
the  same  night,  did  he  lead  you  to  suppose  that  he  should  examine  any  other 
witnesses  besides  yourself  and  Astridge  ? — I  think  not,  because,  when  I  said  to 
him  I  should  like  him  to  examine  some  of  the  men  at  the  house,  I  understood 
him  to  say  he  was  going  back  to  London  directly. 

903.  What  did  you  think  he  was  going  back  to  London  for? — He  did  not 
tell  me. 

904.  What 
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904.  What  did  you  think  he  had  taken  your  evidence  and  Astridge’s  evidence 
for  ? — To  lay  before  the  Commissioners ;  I  supposed  so. 

905.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  come  down  to  make  that  inquiry  as  quickly  as 
possible? — I  heard  so  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Parker  might  have  said  so. 

906.  Did  not  Mr.  Parker  show  you  a  letter  which  he  had  received  instructing 
him  to  make  that  inquiry  ? — No. 

907.  Are  you  quite  sure  he  did  not  r— I  do  not  recollect  his  doing  so  ;  if  he 
had  I  think  I  should  have  recollected  it. 

908.  Did  not  Mr.  Parker  tell  you  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  the  information 
he  got  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  as  it  was  wanted 
for  Parliament,  which  was  to  be  prorogued  in  a  few  days  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

909.  Did  you  think  he  was  going  back  to  town  that  night,  and  then  coming 
back  again  to  Andover  to  examine  those  other  persons  you  named  ? — No,  I  did 
not  know'  that  he  was  ;  if  I  had  known  that  he  w  as  I  should  have  attended  the 
examination  of  those  witnesses. 

910.  Did  not  Mr.  Parker  ask  you  to  come  into  Andover,  and  attend  the  exami¬ 
nation  that  day;  that  he  thought  he  should  go  on  with  it  the  same  day? — No. 

911.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ? — I  might  have  misunderstood  him  ;  but  I  under¬ 
stood  him  to  say  he  was  going  back  to  London  directly.  I  thought  he  meant 
from  my  house. 

912.  At  what  time  did  Mr.  Parker  leave  you  on  that  day? — At  one  or  two 
o’clock,  I  think. 

913.  He  left  you  with  the  intention  of  going  to  town  that  night,  you  say?— 
Yes  ;  that  was  the  impression  upon  my  mind. 

914.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  persons  were  present  at  the  inquiry 
which  went  on  the  next  day  ? — I  heard  there  were  two  or  three  persons  present. 

915.  It  was  not  an  inquiry  with  closed  doors  therefore? — I  suppose  not. 

916.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  was  not  a  public  inquiry? — It  was 
not  known  ;  the  public  were  not  made  aware  of  it. 

917.  Where  was  the  inquiry  held  ?  — At  the  poor-house,  I  believe;  the 
guardians  were  not  made  aware  of  it,  at  any  rate.  There  were  two  or  three 
guardians  there,  but  it  was  for  some  other  purpose. 

918.  When  you  wrote  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  complaining  that  the 
inquiry  was  not  satisfactorily  conducted,  and  asking  for  another,  what  was  the 
answer  you  got  ? — I  have  not  the  answer  here. 

9 1 9-  Do  you  recollect  what  you  have  told  us  was  the  reason  given  by  the  Poor 
law  Commissioners  for  refusing  another  inquiry  ? — 1  did  not  tell  you  that.  I  sent 
a  communication  to  the  Commissioners,  pointing  out  that  I  thought  the  examina¬ 
tion  had  not  been  made  in  the  way  it  should  have  been ;  because  I  considered 
that  I  ought  to  have  been  present  at  the  time,  and  ought  to  have  been  made 
aware  of  it.  Their  answer  to  that  was,  that  as  I  had  been  made  a  witness  to  it 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  important  that  the  witnesses  should  be 
examined  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 

920.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  saying  that  it  was  not  “  necessary  ”  that 
they  should  be  examined  in  your  presence,  and  saying  that  it  was  not  right ;  was 
it  “necessary”  or  “right”  they  said?  In  your  answer,  on  your  former 
examination,  you  used  the  term  “  right  ”  ? — That  it  was  not  necessary,  they 

921.  When  you  made  this  complaint  about  the  manner  in  which  the  inquiry 
had  been  conducted,  had  you  seen  the  evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  the 
report  which  he  made  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  had  seen  it. 

922.  When  you  made  this  complaint  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  had  you 
seen  it  ? — When  I  made  that  report  I  had. 

923.  You  had  seen  the  evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  the  report  that  Mr. 
Parker  had  made  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

924.  When  did  you  see  it? — When  I  wrote. 

925.  How  did  you  see  it?— I  asked  the  Commissioners  to  let  me  have  it,  and 
they  sent  it  to  me. 

926.  When  was  this? — I  cannot  recollect  exactly  when  it  was. 

927.  Are  you  sure  it  was  before  you  wrote  this  letter,  asking  for  a  second 
inquiry  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been. 

928.  I  see  this  letter,  asking  for  a  second  inquiry,  is  dated  the  20th  of  August ; 
had  you  seen  the  report  and  the  evidence  before  the  20th  of  August  ? — I  think  I 
must  have  been  mistaken  ;  it  must  have  been  after  that. 
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929.  When  was  the  inquiry  into  the  bone  crushing  ? — In  June,  I  think. 

930.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  you  wrote  this  letter  asking  for  another 
inquiry  on  the  20th  of  August ;  will  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you  had  or 
not  seen  the  evidence  and  the  report  at  that  time  ?— I  cannot  recollect  the 
time. 

931.  Cannot  you  recollect  whether  you  had  seen  it  or  not? — No;  I  cannot 
recollect  whether  it  was  before  or  after. 

932.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

933*  Captain  Pechell. ]  The  whole  of  it?— I  believe  I  have. 

934.  Mr.  Christie.]  The  letter  you  addressed  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  is 
&s  follows :  “  Gentlemen,  as  I  was  not  afforded  the  opportunity  of  being  present 
at  the  examination  by  Mr.  Parker  of  the  witnesses  relative  to  the  bones  at  the 
Andover  Union  Workhouse,  and  as  the  evidence  taken  has  not  yet  been  published, 
I  have  to  request  the  favour  that  you  will,  in  justice  to  myself  and  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  direct  the  public  examination  of  these  witnesses  to  follow  the  other  part  of 
the  inquiry  about  to  take  place  at  the  Andover  Union  Workhouse,  that  all  the 
facts  may  come  properly  before  the  public.”  What  do  you  mean  by  the  evidence 
not  having  been  published  ? — It  never  had,  I  presumed,  then. 

935.  Had  you  seen  it  therefore? — I  could  not  have  seen  it  at  that  time,  of 
course. 

936.  Having  seen  the  evidence,  and  the  report,  do  you  still  think  the  inquiry 
was  unsatisfactory  ? — Parties  in  general  expressed  themselves  to  be  dissatisfied. 

937.  I  want  your  own  opinion  ;  do  you  think  the  inquiry  was  unsatisfactory? — 
As  regards  myself,  I  think  the  evidence  given  there  was  satisfactory  to  me. 

938.  Can  you  mention  any  one  to  whom  it  was  not  satisfactory  ? — To  persons 
generally  it  was  not. 

939.  I  wish  you  to  mention  some  one  person  who  was  not  satisfied  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  ;  a  great  deal  has  been  said  upon  it ;  it  was  a  subject  which  caused 
some  little  excitement,  and  a  great  deal  was  said  about  it. 

940.  Was  that  at  the  time  you  wrote  this  letter? — Yes. 

941.  Before  the  evidence  was  published? — Yes. 

942.  Now  that  the  evidence  has  been  published,  do  you  say  that  persons  gene¬ 
rally  are  still  dissatisfied  with  that  inquiry  :  you  are  satisfied  yourself,  you  say  ? — 
Yes. 

943.  Are  persons  generally,  should  you  say,  dissatisfied  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  parties  have  read  it.  At  that  time  they  were  very  dissatisfied. 

944.  Before  the  evidence  was  published? — Yes. 

945.  You  cannot  speak  to  any  one’s  opinion  who  lias  read  the  evidence? — 
Certainly  not.  The  only  thing  I  object  to  is  to  my  not  being  present.  I  think 
that  if  I  had  been  there  I  should  have  called  different  witnesses. 

946.  How  did  you  come  to  see  the  evidence  ? — I  asked  for  it. 

947.  Whom  did  you  ask  for  it? — The  Commissioners. 

948.  When  ? — I  asked  through  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

949.  Was  the  evidence  sent  to  you  or  to  the  Board? — To  the  Board;  Mr. 
Lamb  gave  it  me. 

950.  When  was  this  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  when  it  was.  It  was  after  that 
of  course  ;  I  cannot  say  how  long  after. 

951.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  any  one  who  has  read  the  evidence  ? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

952.  Whom  ? — I  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Etwall,  I  believe. 

953.  After  he  had  read  the  evidence  ? — It  must  have  been  after  that,  I  think. 

954.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Etwall  has  read  the  evidence  or  not  at  this 
time  ? — I  dare  say  he  has. 

955*  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ? — I  cannot  say.  Mr.  Etwall  asked  me  my 
opinion  upon  it:  and  I  told  him  that  as  far  as  it  went,  it  was  satisfactory;  but 
that  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  I  had  been  present,  and  had  exa¬ 
mined  some  witnesses  who  were  not  examined  at  the  time. 

956.  What  witnesses  are  they  whom  you  wished  to  call  ? — There  were  several 
at  the  time ;  I  forget  their  names.  They  can  be  called  now  if  you  require  it. 

957.  Who  are  they?- — I  think  a  man  of  the  name  of  Huntley  was  one  of  the 
men  whom  I  wished  Mr.  Parker  to  call. 

958.  Do  you  know  whether  Huntley  was  in  Andover,  or  near  Andover,  at 
the  time? — I  do  not  know  but  that  he  was. 

959.  Do 
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959*  y°u  know  that  he  had  left  the  neighbourhood? — No,  I  do  not  know 
that. 

960.  Is  there  any  one  else? — I  do  not  recollect  the  names  of  all  the  eight  or 
ten  persons ;  I  should  have  called  every  one  of  them,  if  I  had  been  there  ;  I  think 
Mr.  Parxer  examined  about  two  or  three  of  those. 

961.  Could  they  have  told  anything  more  than  was  told  by  the  witnesses  Mr. 
Parker  called  ? — 1  think  they  would  ;  they  might  have  told  a  little  more,  probably. 

962.  What  more  would  they  have  told  1 — They  would  have  spoken  more  to  the 
point,  I  think. 

963.  What  do  you  call  the  “  point  ”? — The  evidence  would  have  been  a  little 
more  satisfactory  than  that,  I  think. 

964.  1  thought  the  evidence  was  satisfactory  to  you  ? — As  far  as  it  went  it  was. 

965.  VV  hat  more  did  you  want? — There  were  but  two  or  three  of  the  men 
examined  out  of  the  10  or  12  who  were  called  before  us. 

966.  I  want  you  to  mention  something  the  others  could  have  told,  which  those 
two  or  three  who  were  called  did  not  tell? — If  I  recollect  the  evidence,  they  spoke 
of  fresh,  bones  ;  they  did  not  explain  what  those  bones  were  ;  that  they  w  ere  taken 
from  heaps,  where  they  had  been  lying  a  great  number  of  months.  One  man 
stated  that  there  were  fresh  bones  collected  in  Andover  which  had  not  been  put 
into  the  general  store.  The  men  generally  told  me  that  they  were  taken  from  the 
general  store,  where  they  had  been  lying  for  months. 

967.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  boys  being  employed  in  breaking  bones  ? — Not 
till  some  time  after  the  inquiry;  a  considerable  time. 

968.  Who  told  you  ot  it? — 1  think  the  porter ;  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think 
he  told  me  that  the  boys  had  been  in  the  habit  of  breaking  bones. 

969.  When  did  Mr.  Westlake  give  that  medical  opinion  you  told  us  of,  that 
the  employment  was  unhealthy  for  the  boys  ? — It  was  some  time  in  the  summer, 
1  think. 

970.  In  which  summer  ? — Not  last  summer,  I  think;  it  must  have  been  1844, 

I  think  ;  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

971.  How  was  the  opinion  given;  was  it  in  writing? — No,  he  only  named  it 

to  M‘Dougal.  0  J 

972.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Westlake  was  examined  by  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

973-  When  you  spoke  of  the  evidence  being  sent  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  what  evidence  did  you  mean  ? — The  evidence 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Parker. 

974.  In  which  inquiry  ?— Into  the  bone-crushing. 

975*  You  say  that  the  evidence  taken  in  the  bone  inquiry  was  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  asked  for  it  through  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Lamb  gave  it 
to  me. 

976.  And  you  read  it  ? — I  have  read  it  since. 

977.  The  evidence  taken  on  the  bone  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

97 8.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  received  that  evidence  from  Mr.  Lamb? — 
Yes. 

979-  Are  y°u  sure  if  was  not  the  evidence  taken  in  the  second,  the  long 
inquiry  ?— No,  I  believe  not. 

980.  Was  that  sent  also  ? — No,  I  think  not;  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

981.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  evidence  sent  was  not  the  evidence  taken  in 
the  second  inquiry,  and  that  the  evidence  taken  on  the  bone  inquiry  has  never 
been  sent  to  the  Board  ? — I  believe  it  was  the  evidence  as  to  the  bone-crushing 
which  I  received.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  applied  for  the  evidence  on  the 
late  inquiry. 

982.  Was  it  you  who  brought  the  charges  against  the  master  before  the  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — On  the  late  inquiry,  do  you  mean? 

983.  Yes ;  which  led  to  the  second  inquiry  ? — No. 

984.  Who  was  it? — Mr.  Westlake. 

985.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  which  they 
investigated  the  charges? — Yes. 

986.  What  did  they  determine? — At  the  meeting  previous  to  the  inquiry 
taking  place,  do  you  mean  ? 

987*  Yes?  lhat  the  inquiry  should  take  place;  and  I  think  the  day  was 
fixed. 

988.  They  themselves  made  the  inquiry,  did  not  they  ?— Yes,  they  made  an 
inquiry  first. 
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989.  Having  made  that  inquiry,  what  determination  did  they  come  to  ? — They 
sent  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  I  believe,  to  the  Commissioners,  requesting 
them  to  institute  an  inquiry. 

990.  \  ou  told  us  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  charges  were 
clearly  proved  ? — The  expressed  themselves  so. 

991.  Who  expressed  themselves  so? — The  guardians  generally. 

992.  Can  you  mention  any  one  person  who  said  so? — Mr.  Lywood. 

993.  Which  Mr.  Lywood? — Mr.  John  Lywood. 

994.  Any  one  else  r — I  think  they  were  all  of  the  same  opinion. 

995*  They  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  charges  were  already  proved  ? 
— Yes,  they  examined  about  half  the  witnesses,  and  they  said  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  examine  more,  for  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  charges  were 
correct. 

996.  Did  they  recommend  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  dismiss  the 
master? — No,  I  think  not. 

997.  What  did  they  do? — They  forwarded  the  evidence  that  was  taken  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  asked  them,  of  course,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  it. 

998.  Having  unanimously  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  charges  were 
clearly  proved  ? — They  expressed  themselves  so  at  the  Board. 

999.  Do  you  think  it  consistent  with  this  unanimous  expression  of  opinion 
that  the  charges  were  clearly  proved,  that  they  should  only  recommend  a  further 
inquiry  ? — That  was  all  they  could  do. 

1000.  Could  not  they  have  recommended  the  dismissal  of  the  master  ? — Not 
till  an  inquiry  had  taken  place  ;  they  would  not  have  done  so  I  presume. 

1001.  Did  they  come  to  any  vote  upon  the  subject? — No. 

1002.  Were  you  satisfied  of  any  anything  more  than  this,  that  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  laid  for  asking  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  institute  a  further 
inquiry  ? — They  were  satisfied  that  there  was  sufficient  ground,  and  they  even 
expressed  themselves  as  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  evidence  was  cor¬ 
rect  ;  they  expressed  themselves  so  ;  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  of 
course. 

1003.  Did  they  call  upon  the  master  to  defend  himself? — They  did  ;  they 
asked  him  what  he  had  to  say. 

1004.  They  examined  the  master? — They  merely  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
say  ;  they  did  not  go  into  any  examination ;  a  few  questions  were  put  to 
him ;  the  answers  he  gave  were  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  they  did  not  consider 
them  so. 

1005.  In  your  opinion  they  were  not  satisfactory? — In  the  opinion  of  the 
guardians  generally,  they  were  not; 

1006.  How  many  guardians  were  present  at  the  meeting?— It  was  a  tolerably 
full  meeting ;  I  cannot  say  how  many  ;  the  chairman  was  not  there. 

1007.  Then  you  say  that  the  inquiry  conducted  by  Mr.  Parker  was,  in  your 
opinion,  not  conducted  impartially  ? — It  struck  me  it  was  not;  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  opinion  ;  I  gave  you  reason. 

1008.  You  said  you  thought  Mr.  Parker  tried  to  keep  back  evidence  on  one 

side? — I  thought  that  his  conduct  generally  - - 

1009.  Will  you  answer  my  question ;  do  you  think  Mr.  Parker  tried  to  keep 
back  evidence  on  one  side  ? — That  was  my  idea  certainly  at  the  time. 

1010.  Can  you  give  me  any  instance  in  which  he  seemed  to  you  to  try  impro¬ 
perly  to  keep  back  evidence  ? — I  think  the  questions  he  put  to  the  witnesses  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  were  very  differently  put ;  the  questions  to  one  part  of 
the  witnesses  and  to  the  other  were  very  differently  put,  in  my  opinion. 

1011.  The  questions  he  would  put  to  the  witnesses  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  out  evidence,  not  to  keep  it  back,  I  suppose  ? — It  might  have  been  ;  lie 
did  not  put  questions  which  would  be  likely  to  elicit  the  truth  to  one  side  so  much 
as  to  the  other. 

1012.  Was  not  the  inquiry  conducted  by  counsel  on  both  sides? — Yes. 

1013.  Putting  whatever  questions  they  thought  proper  ? — Yes. 

1014.  Each  to  establish  his  own  case? — Yes;  Mr.  Parker  put  questions  after¬ 
wards. 

1015.  There  was  one  counsel  for  Mr.  Westlake? — Yes. 

1016.  Could  not  he  put  any  question  he  liked  ? — I  do  not  think  the  same  lati¬ 
tude  was  given  to  one  counsel  as  to  the  other  ;  that  was  my  idea. 

1017.  Will  you  mention  any  instance  in  which  you  think  the  counsel  on  one 
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side  were  unfairly  treated  ? — There  were  objections  taken  to  the  evidence  given 
by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Westlake,  and  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  Parker  making  an 
objection  to  any  question  put  by  the  counsel  for  M‘Dougal. 

1018.  Will  you  mention  some  instance  of  an  objection  taken  by  Mr.  Parker  to 
a  question  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel  unfairly  ? — Ido  not  remember  an  instance, 
but  that  was  the  impression  upon  my  mind  at  the  time  ;  I  might  have  been 
wrong. 

1019.  What  is  this  about  Mr.  Loscombe  having  been  allowed  to  offer  obser¬ 
vations  ? — He  did  so. 

1020.  What  observations? — Relative  to  something  that  was  said  by  the  clergy¬ 
man  to  a  woman  in  the  house  ;  he  was  allowed  to  address  the  court. 

1021.  What  did  he  say? — I  cannot  recollect. 

1022.  Are  you  sure  he  did  address  the  court  ? — I  am  quite  certain  of  it;  several 
times,  upon  several  occasions. 

1023.  M hat  do  you  mean  by  several  occasions;  do  you  mean  several  times 
while  this  clergyman  was  being  examined,  or  on  several  separate  occasions  ? — On 
several  separate  occasions. 

1024.  Will  you  mention  any  other  occasion  on  which  he  interrupted  the  court? 
— I  do  not  recollect  the  occasions  ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  he  did. 

1025.  Did  he  do  so  more  than  once  ? — Yes. 

1026.  Which  Mr.  Loscombe  was  it  ? — Mr.  Henry  Loscombe;  not  the  guardian. 

1027.  You  do  not  remember  any  occasion  besides  this  one? — I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  any  particular  occasion  that  he  interrupted  the  court  ;  upon  another  occasion 
or  two  I  am  quite  satisfied  he  did  so. 

1028.  The  only  occasion  you  particularly  recollect  was  this  one? — That  is  the 
only  one. 

1029.  What  did  he  say  when  he  interrupted  the  court  on  this  occasion  ? — I  do 
not  recollect. 

1030.  Who  did  he  speak  to? — To  the  witnesses;  and  I  think  once  or  twice  to 
Mr.  Parker. 

1031.  Are  you  sure  he  spoke  once  or  twice  to  Mr.  Parker? — I  believe  he  did  ; 
he  was  allowed  to  interrupt  the  court,  and  the  parties  present  objected  to  it. 

1032.  I  want  something  more  decisive  than  that? — I  cannot  remember  the 
particulars. 

1033*  Do  you  remember  where  Mr.  Loscombe  was  sitting  in  the  court  at  the 
time  he  interrupted  the  court  ? — I  think  he  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the  room  ; 
I  think  once  he  was  standing  in  the  pulpit. 

1034.  Chairman .]  Did  the  inquiry  take  place  in  the  hall? — Yes ;  Divine  service 
is  performed  there. 

1035.  Mr.  Ckristie.l  Was  the  pulpit  before  or  behind  Mr.  Parker? — At  the 
side  of  him. 

1036.  So  that  Mr.  Parker  could  see  Mr.  Loscombe? — Yes. 

1037.  At  any  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  upon  one  occasion  he  was  in  the  pulpit, 
I  know. 

1038.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  refusing  to  allow  Mr.  Loscombe  to  give 
evidence? — No,  I  do  not. 

1039.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  saying  to  Mr.  Loscombe  that  he  could  not 
hear  him  unless  one  of  the  counsel  wished  to  examine  hirn  ? — No;  I  could  not 
have  been  present  at  the  time ;  he  might  have  done  so,  but  I  was  not  present. 

1049.  Were  you  present  during  the  whole  time  that  the  clergyman’s  examina¬ 
tion  was  going  on  ? — ’Not  the  whole  of  the  time. 

1041.  What  was  the  occasion  on  which  you  were  not  allowed  to  speak? — In 
consequence  of  something  that  had  fallen  from  one  of  the  witnesses  respecting 

1042.  What  was  that? — The  witness  stated  that  I  had  taken  tea  with 
M‘Dougal. 

1043.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes  ;  that  parties  were  there,  and  that 
1  was  one  of  the  parties  who  took  tea  with  M‘Dougal.  I  wished,  of  course,  that 
that  should  be  explained  ;  that  I  should  give  my  reason  for  doing  so.  It  was  at 
Christmas  time;  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  poor  by  subscription,  and  I  staid  till 
between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  and  was  about  to  leave,  when  M‘Dougal  said,  if 
I  would  stop  till  the  poor  people  were  gone  to  bed,  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  off  him  if  anything  should  happen,  as  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
take  beer,  and  if  I  would  stop  be  would  be  obliged  to  me.  I  had  been  there  the 
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whole  day,  and  had  taken  nothing  to  eat ;  and  I  said  I  would  do  so  to  oblige  him, 
and  I  took  some  tea  with  him.  I  was  afraid  that  persons  would  think  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  tea  with  M‘Dougal,  and  I  wished  to  remove  that  impression,  and 
Mr.  Parker  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so. 

1044.  Did  Mr.  Parker  tell  you  that  he  would  be  happy  to  hear  your  explana¬ 
tions  after  the  court  had  broken  up? — No,  not  after  the  court  had  broken  up. 

1045.  Mr.  Parker  did  not  say  so  ?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1046.  Are  you  sure  he  did  not? — No  ;  he  told  me  if  I  persisted  in  doing  so  he 
should  order  me  out  of  court,  though  I  told  him  I  would  not  detain  him  half 
a  minute. 

1047.  Wa s  this  towards  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  inquiry  ? — About  the 
middle  of  it,  I  should  think. 

1048.  When  was  Mr.  Loscombe  s  interruption  ? — At  the  commencement. 

1049*  Did  you  attend  generally  during  the  progress  of  that  inquiry?— Not 

every  day.  1  J 

1050.  You  attended  often,  did  not  you  ? — Yes,  I  attended  often. 

1051.  Did  you  think  Mr.  Parker  was  at  all  badgered  by  the  counsel  ? _ Not 

that  I  am  aware  of. 

1052.  Y  ou  told  us  ot  Mr.  Dodson  having  been  re-elected  chairman? — Yes. 

1053‘  By  what  you  called  trickery? — I  do  not  know  that  I  used  that  word  ;  I 

merely  named  that  to  show  that  trickery  was  often  resorted  to.  I  stated  at  once 
to  the  guardians  that  I  thought  their  conduct  was  very  improper. 

1054.  Do  you  mean  that  trickery  was  not  practised  upon  that  occasion  ?— I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  trickery  was  resorted  to  exactly,  but  I  knew  the  motive  for 

doing  it ;  though  they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  of  course,  because  the  time  had 
expired. 

1055*  What  time  did  you  enter  the  Board-room  on  that  day? — I  pulled  out  my 
watch,  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Smythe,  and  it  was  three  minutes  past  n,  and  I 
believe  my  watch  was  quite  correct;  when  the  clock  struck  11,  I  was  standing 
with  the  door  in  my  hand. 

1056.  How  many  guardians  were  present? — A  good  nnmber  were  present; 
there  were  a  few  outside. 

1057*  To  whom  had  you  mentioned  your  intention  of  proposing  another 
chairman  ? — To  ever  so  many  of  them. 

1058.  When  had  you  done  so  ? — Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  that 
morning. 

1059.  Can  you  name  any  gentleman  to  whom  you  mentioned  it? — To  Mr. 
Holloway,  Mr.  Compton,  and  several  others. 

1060.  Whom,  did  you  tell  them,  you  meant  to  propose? — Mr.  Gale. 

1061.  You  have  two  brothers,  have  not  you,  guardians? — Yes. 

1062.  Did  you  mention  it  to  either  of  them?— Yes;  but  I  did  not  mention  it 
till  I  got  there  that  morning. 

1063.  Did  you  mention  it  to  them  before  they  went  into  the  Board  meeting  ? 
— Yes,  I  did, 

1064.  Were  they  in  the  Board-room  when  you  entered  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
they  were. 

1065*  They  had  entered  the  Board-room  before  you? — Yes. 

1066.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  present  when  Mr.  Dodson  was  re¬ 
elected? — Yes. 

1067.  Did  any  one  in  your  absence  propose  another  chairman  ? — No. 

1068.  Did  any  one  of  the  guardians  to  whom  you  had  mentioned  your  intention 
undertake  to  support  you  ? — Yes. 

1069.  Who  r — Mr.  Compton  and  Mr.  Holloway  agreed  with  me  that  it  would 
be  highly  improper  to  propose  Mr.  Dodson  again,  and  several  others  also. 

1070.  Was  Mr.  Compton  or  Mr.  Holloway  in  the  Board-room  at  the  time  of 
the  re-election  ? — Mr.  Compton  was. 

1071.  Did  he  propose  any  one  else? — No,  I  believe  not. 

1072.  How  long  have  you  had  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Dodson,  that  he  is  a  very 
bad  chairman  ? — I  have  always  entertained  that  opinion  of  him. 

1073.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  have  never  said  that  he  was  an  excellent 
chairman  ? — I  have  said  so,  so  far  as  despatch  of  business  goes. 

1074.  Are  you  sure  that  you  never  said  that  you  hoped  that  Mr.  Dodson 
would  not  resign,  and  that  you  did  not  know  how  his  place  would  be  supplied  ? — 
Never. 
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1075.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  never  said  that  ? — I  have  said  that  I  would 
rather  have  Mr.  Dodson  in  the  chair  than  the  chairman  we  have  had  since. 

1076.  Who  is  that? — Mr.  Lywood  ;  because  I  consider  him  a  much  better 
chairman  than  Mr.  Lywood. 

1077.  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  never  said  to  Mr.  Lamb  that  you  hoped 
Mr.  Dodson  would  not  resign,  and  that  you  did  not  know  how  his  place  would 
be  supplied  ? — I  never  said  so. 

1078.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — Yes;  I  might  have  said,  and  I  know  1  did 
say,  that  I  hoped  if  we  were  to  have  such  a  chairman  as  Mr.  Lywood.  that  Mr. 
Dodson  would  not  resign,  because  he  was  much  worse  than  Mr.  Dodson,  I  con- 
sidered. 

1079.  Was  Mr.  Dodson  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  he  was 
re-elected  ? — No,  he  was  present  the  previous  week. 

1080.  How  often  has  he  been  there  since  the  resignation  of  M‘Dougal  ? — Two 
or  three  times ;  1  do  not  recollect  more  than  twice  ;  he  might  have  been  there  three 
times. 

1081.  You  only  recollect  his  being  there  twice? — No. 

1082.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Westlake  was  appointed  medical  officer  for  life? 
— I  am  not  certain  of  that ;  that  was  the  impression  upon  mv  mind. 

1083.  You  do  not  know  it? — I  do  not  know  it,  certainly. 

1084.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  sent  in  a  tender  every  year,  and  has  been 
appointed  from  year  to  year? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has.  The  medical 
men  have  always  been  applied  to  to  know  whether  they  would  go  on  again  upon 
the  same  terms  ;  but  I  thought  that  applied  to  the  salary,  rather  than  otherwise. 

1085.  That  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  life  appointment  ? — The  salary  might 
not  be  fixed,  though  the  appointment  might  be  for  life ;  the  salary  might  not 
continue  the  same  for  life. 

1086.  Are  you  aware  that  this  last  year  he  did  not  send  in  a  tender  ? — Yes. 

1087.  And  that  is  why  you  believe  he  has  ceased  to  be  medical  officer  of  the 
union  ? — Yes. 

1088.  By  not  sending  in  a  tender  ? — Yes. 

1089.  Then  he  has  not  been  dismissed  ? — He  has  not  been  dismissed,  certainly 
not.  Why  he  did  not  send  in  a  tender  was  that  the  districts  were  altered,  conse¬ 
quently,  fresh  regulations  altogether  were  made  ;  but  I  believe  that  alteration  took 
place  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get  Mr.  Westlake  out. 

1090.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

1091.  In  consequence  of  that  alteration  in  the  districts,  he  has  sent  in  no 
tender  this  year  ? — No. 

1092.  Has  there  not  also  been  a  change  in  the  relieving  officers’  districts? — • 
Yes. 

1093.  Did  not  the  change  in  the  medical  officers’  districts  follow  upon  the 
change  in  the  relieving  officers*  districts  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  made  any 
difference. 

1094.  Is  not  it  usual  to  have  the  same  district  for  the  relieving  officers  as  the 
medical  officers,  that  they  may  be  in  communication  with  each  other  ? — Yes,  that 
has  been  so ;  but  it  is  not  so  now,  I  think ;  I  think  in  the  alteration  which  was 
made  before  as  to  the  Chute  district,  that  was  an  alteration  made  without  altering 
the  medical  officers*  district. 

1095.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  different  arrangement  of  districts  for 
the  relieving  officers  to  what  there  is  for  the  medical  officers  ?-— There  was  an 
alteration  made  in  the  districts  of  the  relieving  officers,  and  I  believe  without  there 
being  any  alteration  made  in  the  other  districts. 

1096.  When  was  that  alteration  made  in  the  relieving  officers*  districts  ? — Five 
or  six  months  since. 

1097.  Do  you  remember  the  month  ?—  No. 

1098.  When  was  the  alteration  made  in  the  medical  officers’  districts? — At 
Lady-day  last. 

1099.  Did  you  approve  of  the  change  in  the  relieving  officers*  districts — Of 
the  alteration  I  did. 

1100.  What  was  the  alteration  ? — Two  or  three  parishes  were  taken  from  one 
relieving  officer,  and  given  to  another. 

1101.  Was  it  an  alteration  which  enabled  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Andover 
district  to  reside  in  the  town  of  Andover  ? — No. 

1102.  It  was  not? — No:  it  was  as  to  the  Chute  district ;  it  was  not  the  same 
district. 


Mr.  H.  Mundy. 


29  April  1846. 


[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Sir  William  Joliffe 


Mr.  Pakington. 
Captain  Pechell. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  Hugh  Mundy,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

1 103.  Mr.  Christie .]  SINCE  I  examined  you  the  other  day,  I  find  the  evidence 
on  the  bone-crushing  inquiry  was  sent  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  in  November ;  have  you  any  doubt  that  when  you  wrote  the 
letter  in  August,  asking  for  a  second  inquiry,  you  had  not  received  the  evidence  ? 
— I  cannot  charge  my  memory. 

1104.  I  find  the  evidence  taken  in  the  bone  inquiry  before  Mr.  Parker  was  sent 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  November;  are 
you  aware  of  that? — I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  particular  month;  it  might  have 
been  so. 

1 105.  I  find  here  a  letter  with  which  the  evidence  was  transmitted,  that  is  dated 
in  November ;  have  you  now  any  doubt  that,  when  in  August  you  wrote  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  asking  for  a  second  inquiry,  you  had  not  seen  the  evi¬ 
dence  ? — I  am  not  certain  as  to  whether  I  saw  it  before  that  or  not. 

1106.  If  the  evidence  was  not  sent  to  Mr.  Lamb  till  November,  could  you  have 
seen  it  in  August  ? — Certainly  not. 

1107.  Do  you  believe  that  you  had  seen  it  in  August? — I  could  not  have 
seen  it. 

1108.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  did  not  see  it  in  August  ?— I  could  not 
have  done  so ;  but,  as  to  the  time,  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  it. 

1 1 09.  Have  you  ever  read  the  evidence  ? — I  have. 

1110.  Have  you  read  it  lately? — Not  very  lately. 

1111.  You  mentioned  Spradbury,  whom  you  wished  Mr.  Parker  to  examine  ? 
— Yes. 


1112.  Was  he  examined  by  Mr.  Parker  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

1113.  I  am  now  going  to  revert  to  the  inquiry  about  the  bond  in  1842;  how 
soon  after  that  inquiry  was  over  did  you  return  to  Andover  ?— The  day  after. 

1114.  What  prevented  your  returning  sooner  ?-—  I  was  ill,  and  I  had  no  idea 
the  inquiry  was  taking  place.  I  found  a  subpoena  for  me  when  I  got  home. 

1115.  Had  you  been  talking  much  about  this  bond  business  before  the  inquiry 

began  ? — It  was  generally  talked  of.  1  J 

1116.  Had  you  been  saying  that  you  knew  anything  about  it  ?— I  said  no  more 
than  I  stated  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  I  said  the  same  to  other  persons, 
that  1  was  quite  certain  the  original  bond  was  for  1,000/.,  and  that  the  bond  pro¬ 
duced  for  500  Z.  was  not  the  original  bond. 

1117.  Did  you  impute  misconduct  to  any  one  as  to  the  disappearance  of  that 
bond  for  1,000  /.  ? — Not  personally  to  any  one. 

1118.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Quite  certain  of  it. 

n  19.  Captain  Pechell. .]  There  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  substitution  of  a 
500  Z.  bond  for  a  1,000  /. 

1120.  Did  the  ratepayers  express  any  opinion  upon  it  ?— Yes,  they  were  quite 
aware  of  it,  and  felt  the  same  as  I  did  upon  it. 

°-45 — 3*  A 


Mr.  IT.  Munch 
1  Mdy  1846, 
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1121.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  stated  that  you  knew  the  report  which  Mr.  Parker 
made  after  his  inquiry  ;  do  you  recollect  that  in  that  report  he  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  that  persons  of  respectability  had  come  to  him  making  insinuations'  against 
political  opponents,  and  that  they  could  not  substantiate  any  of  their  insinuations  ? 
— There  was  something  of  the  sort;  I  do  not  think  it  amounted  to  that.  I  do  not 
recollect,  but  I  should  not  think  it  amounted  to  that.  I  may  be  mistaken. 

1 122.  Captain  Pechell.]  Have  not  you  stated  that  there  was  no  political  feeling 

in  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  Whigs  and  Tories? — I  should  think  not;  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  there  is  none.  , 

1123.  Mr.  Christie.]-  Do  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  Andover  politics? — I 
have. 

1 1 24.  What  are  your  politics  ? — I  should  suppose  I  am  what  you  would  call 
a  Liberal. 

1125.  Are  you  an  active  partisan  on  the  Liberal  side? — Yes. 

1126.  Does  Mr.  Lamb  take  any  decided  partin  political  matters  ? — Yes. 

1 127.  On  which  side  does  he  go  ? — On  the  contrary  side ;  I  have  been  always 
on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Lamb,  and  have  always  employed  him  as  my  solici¬ 
tor.  Though  I  have  thought  differently  from  him  in  politics,  I  have  always 
continued  to  employ  him.  Whenever  I  have  anything  to  do  he  has  done  it  for 
me,  for  myself  and  family  for  many  years. 

1 128.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Is  Mr.  Lamb  your  solicitor  at  this  time  ? — Yes. 

1129.  Mr.  Christie .]  What  was  your  object  in  telling  us  now  about  this  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  1,000  L  bond  ? — The  question  was  put  to  me ;  it  was  in  reply  to 
a  question. 

1130.  Did  not  you  know  that  you  were  to  be  asked  upon  that  subject? — 
Yes ;  I  had  no  doubt  I  should. 

1131.  In  what  you  told  us  on  the  subject,  did  you  mean  to  impute  any  mis¬ 
conduct  to  any  individual  with  reference  to  the  1,000  l.  bond  ? — No ;  I  could  not 
do  that.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  who  were  the  individuals  who  destroyed 
that  bond.  The  bond  was  destroyed,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that ;  but  I  cannot 
say  who  destroyed  it. 

1132.  Were  you  dissatisfied  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  inquiry  was  con¬ 
ducted  ? — I  was  not  present. 

1133.  Have  you  read  the  report  ? — Yes. 

1134.  Were  you  dissatisfied  with  the  report? — No;  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  it  at  all. 

1135.  I  believe  after  that  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  report  about 
the  disappearance  of  the  bond,  and  the  way  in  which  the  accounts  had  been  kept, 
the  auditor  was  dismissed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

1136.  Who  was  that? — Mr.  Loscombe. 

1137.  Is  that  the  same  Mr.  Loscombe  whom  you  accused  Mr.  Parker  of 
hearing  during  the  late  inquiry  ?— It  is  the  same. 

1138.  Are  you  aware  that  since  that  dismissal,  Mr.  Loscombe  has  been  very 
much  offended  with  Mr.  Parker? — No;  he  never  expressed  himself  so.  He 
felt  hurt  with  the  Commissioners,  but  not  with  Mr.  Parker,  that  I  know  of. 
He  has  often  spoken  to  me  upon  the  subject. 

1139.  I  believe,  towards  the  close  of  the  late  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
master,  you  gave  the  master  a  character  ? — Yes. 

1140.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  seen  M‘Dougal  tipsy  on  some  occasions? — No, 
I  did  not.  I  do  not  know  that  that  question  was  asked  me  ;  it  might  have  been. 

1141.  I  have  a  copy  of  your  examination  here,  signed  by  you.  You  say: 
“  I  do  not  consider  him  a  sober  man,  because  I  have  heard  that  he  has  been  occa¬ 
sionally  tipsy”  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

1142.  “  I  never  knew  him  in  the  slightest  degree  tipsy  in  this  house,  or  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  out  of  the  house  ;  I  think  I  have  seen  him  tipsy  as  late  as  10 
o’clock  at  night,  and  that  was  on  a  Saturday  evening ;  not  more  than  once  or 
twice  so”? — I  have  done  so. 

1 143.  Did  you  ever  mention  that  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No. 

1144.  You  say  here  that  you  had  seen  him  tipsy  once  or  twice  ? — Yes. 

1145.  Having  seen  him  tipsy  once  or  twice,  did  you  ever  mention  that  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  did  not. 

1146.  You  are  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee? — Yes. 

1147.  You  did  not  feel  it  your  duty  as  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee  to 
report  it  ? — It  was  not  during  the  time  of  business.  When  I  say  he  was  tipsy, 

he 
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lie  was  probably  not  incapable  of  doing  business  j  but  he  had  taken  more  t 
should  have  done,  probably. 

1148.  Where  was  he  ? — I  think  I  saw  him  once  at  the  house  that  I  [ 
horse  up  at;  I  went  into  the  market-room  and  saw  him  there  tipsy,  as  it  ap{ 
to  me.  Another  time  I  saw  him  in  the  town. 

1149.  Who  have  you  heard  from  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  being  ti[ 
I  have  heard  persons  say  so ;  I  do  not  remember  where. 

1150.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  first  heard  it? — It  might  have  beer 
or  four  months,  or  six  months,  before  the  inquiry  took  place. 

1151.  Not  before  that? — Yes;  it  might  have  been  before  that. 

1152.  Two  or  three  years  ago  may  you  have  heard  it? — I  should  think  r 

1153.  You  were  overseer,  I  believe,  under  the  old  system,  before  the  pas 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act? — Yes. 

1154.  What  system  of  relief  did  you  adopt7 — We  used  to  relieve  the 
were  really  distressed  j  the  old  people.  We  never  relieved  those  wh 
capable  of  working,  without  making  them  earn  their  money. 

1155.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  relieving  persons  in  work  according 
number  of  their  families? — Yes ;  at  that  time  we  were. 

1156.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  large  number  of  lab< 
— Yes. 

1157.  Were  any  of  your  labourers  in  the  receipt  of  relief? — Very 


them. 


1158.  How  many? — There  might  have  been  sometimes,  out  of  the  3i 
labourers  I  employ,  two  or  three  with  very  large  families  who  received  son 
I  can  hardly  tell  that,  it  is  so  long  since.  I  have  no  doubt  I  had  labourer 
ing  for  me  who  received  relief. 

1159.  Are  you  aware  of  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Dodson  to  Colonel  A’Co 
Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  published  by  the  Poor-law  Commissio 
1836  ? — I  have  not  seen  it ;  I  have  heard  of  it ;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

1160.  Giving  an  account  of  the  great  improvement  among  the  poor  si 
passing  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  ? — I  have  never  seen  it. 

1161.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  understood  t 
appointment  of  the  medical  officers,  and  of  Mr.  Westlake  in  particular, 
appointment  for  life  ? — Yes. 

1162.  Have  you  seen  the  minute  by  which  those  appointments  were 

— No.  ‘  ^  - 

1163.  Were  you  present  when  the  appointments  were  made? — Wh 
election  took  place  l  was. 

1164.  When  was  the  appointment  originally  made  of  Mr.  Westlake? 
not  recollect  the  year. 

1165.  Are  you  sure  you  were  present  at  the  time  he  was  first  appoint 
am  not  certain  that  I  was  present  when  he  was  first  appointed ;  I  thoug 
were  alluding  to  the  last  appointment,  when  I  considered  he  was  appoin 
life ;  he  has  been  medical  officer  seven  or  eight  years. 

1166.  When  did  you  consider  that  he  was  appointed  for  life? — Till  th< 
an  alteration  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  I  think  it  was  in  1842  0 
There  was  an  alteration  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  appoi 
of  the  medical  officer,  and  the  general  understanding  was  that  they  wei 
appointed  for  life. 

1167.  It  was  the  general  understanding  among  the  guardians  that  Mr 
lake  was  appointed  for  life  ? — Y es. 

1168.  Were  you  under  that  impression? — Yes. 

1169.  But  you  have  not  seen  the  minute  by  which  he  was  appointed  ?- 

1 1 70.  Have  you  seen  any  entry  in  the  books  respecting  that  appointm 
No. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lamb ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

1171*  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  WILL  you  produce  the  minute  book  in  whic 
minute  appears  of  the  4th  of  March  1843,  with  respect  to  the  medical  c 
— {The  same  was  produced.') 

1172.  Among  the  names  of  the  guardians  present  on  that  day,  does  the 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy  appear  ? — It  does. 

1173*  Will  you  read  the  minute? — “It  was  proposed  and  resolved,  tl 
0.45—3. 
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several  medical  officers  should  be  appointed  for  the  different  districts  for  one 
year  only,  and  no  longer.” 

1 1 74.  That  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  4th  of  March,  does  it  ? — Yes. 

1175.  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy  was  present  ? — He  was. 

1176.  Was  there  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the  29th  April  1843  ? — Yes. 

1177.  Was  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy  present  then? — He  was. 

1178.  Does  this  appear  in  the  minutes  of  that  day,  that  it  was  proposed  and 
unanimously  carried,  that  Mr.  Westlake  be  appointed  medical  officer  for  district 
No.  1? — It  was  proposed  and  unanimously  carried,  “that  Mr.  Westlake  be 
appointed  medical  officer  for  district  No.  1.” 

1179.  Was  there  any  other  minute  passed  by  the  Board  on  that  day  respecting 
the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the  appointments  of  the  several  medical 
officers? — It  was  also  resolved,  “that  the  appointments  of  the  several  medical 
officers  as  above,  if  confirmed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  should  commence 
as  from  Midsummer  quarter  next,  and  expire  at  Lady-day  quarter,  1845.” 

1 1 80.  Was  there  another  meeting  of  the  guardians  in  February  1845  ? — Yes. 

1 181.  Was  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy  present  then? — Yes. 

1182.  Is  there  any  resolution  of  the  Board  on  that  day  with  regard  to  the 
medical  officers  ?— Yes;  it  is  “ordered,  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  union  be 
ofiered  to  continue  their  districts  on  the  present  terms  for  another  year,  from  the 
25th  of  March  1845  to  the  25th  of  March  1846.” 

1 1 83.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  accept  that  offer  ? — He  did. 

1 1  84.  (To  Mr.  Mundy.')  Do  you  think  still  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  West- 
lake  was  an  appointment  for  life? — I  stated  before  that  that  was  the  impression 
upon  my  mind  at  the  time  ;  the  re-appointment  every  year  I  thought  applied 
more  to  the  salary  than  anything  else.  They  used  to  send  in  tenders  before  that 
time ;  but  that  was  done  awav  with. 

1185.  Mr.  Pakington .]  You  stated  on  a  former  day,  that  the  poor  within  the 
workhouse  did  not  receive  their  full  allowance  of  food  previous  to  the  inquiry ; 
how  do  you  know  that? — I  do  not  think  I  stated  that;  I  had  no  idea  of  it  till 
after  the  inquiry  took  place.  From  what  took  place  at  the  inquiry  I  had  reason 
to  believe  it  was  so. 

1186.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  it  except  what  took  place  at  the  inquiry? — 
No. 

1187.  You  were  visiting  guardian  ? — Yes. 

1188.  As  visiting  guardian  you  had  no  suspicion  of  that  sort? — No;  but  I 
seldom  attended,  and  I  have  pointed  out  the  reason  why. 

1189.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  complaints  of  the  want  of  a  full  allowance  of 
food  were  ever  made  by  any  pauper? — No. 

1190.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Board  there  were  no  such  complaints? — No,  not 
that  I  know  of;  1  have  heard  other  guardians  say  so:  Mr.  Holloway  has  stated 
that  they  complained  to  him. 

1191.  How  long  was  that  before  the  inquiry? — He  did  not  state  it  till  some 
time  ;  about  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

1192.  You  also  stated  that  the  expenditure  of  the  union  decreased  for  some 
time  after  the  union  was  formed,  and  that  subsequently  it  increased  again;  can 
you  state  what  was  the  greatest  extent  of  decrease  from  the  declared  average? 

* — 1  cannot;  1  had  no  idea  of  being  asked  the  question,  or  I  would  have  ascer¬ 
tained. 

1  1 93.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  amount  of  increase  ? — It  increased  materially ; 
I  cannot  say  what  was  the  amount  of  the  increase. 

1 1 94.  Bid  it  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  expenditure  of  the  union 
became  higher  than  the  declared  averages  ? — I  think  so. 

]  !95*  You  are  not  sure  of  it  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain  of  it. 

1 196.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  increase  that  so  took  place? — The 
increase  that  has  taken  place  within  these  last  two  or  three  years,  is  in  conse¬ 
quence,  in  some  measure,  of  the  high  price  of  bread. 

1197.  Have  you  had  an  increased  number  of  paupers? — We  have  had  an 
increased  number  of  paupers. 

1198.  At  the  time  when,  as  you  stated,  the  Andover  relieving  officer  lived  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Andover,  were  there  any  regulations  in  force,  by 
which  he  w'as  obliged  to  attend  in  Andover  on  stated  days,  and  at  stated  hours? — 
It  was  the  understanding  that  he  should  do  so  ;  complaints  were  often  made  that 
he  did  not  do  so. 


1199.  Were 
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1199.  Were  any  orders  given  to  him  by  the  Board  to  that  effect? — No  stated 
hours  were  fixed,  I  should  say ;  when  he  was  called  upon  to  visit  the  sick,  there 
were  complaints  occasionally  made,  that  he  had  not  done  so. 

1200.  Were  there  stated  days  that  he  was  obliged  to  attend? — Yes. 

1201.  How  often  in  the  week? — Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

1202.  Only  twice? — Yes  ;  and  on  Saturday  he  was  there  attending  the  Board. 

1203.  How  long  a  time  did  that  state  of  things  exist,  of  the  relieving  officer 
living  four  or  five  miles  from  the  principal  place  in  his  district? — Since  the  Board 
was  formed. 

1204.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to  the  Board,  or  endeavour  to  correct 
that  state  of  things? — Yes,  frequently. 

1205.  But  you  failed  in  it  ? — Yes. 

1206.  Did  you  ever  draw  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner 
to  the  fact  of  the  relieving  officer  living  at  that  distance  ? —  I  did  not ;  some  of  the 
Andover  guardians  did  ;  Mr.  Loscombe  did. 

1207.  The  Board  then  did  draw  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
to  the  fact? — Yes. 

1208.  Who  was  the  Assistant  Commissioner  at  that  time? — Mr.  Parker. 

1209.  Did  the  Board  memorialize  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon  the 
subject? — Not  the  Board  generally. 

1210.  Did  any  individual  member  of  the  Board  do  so  ? — Mr.  Loscombe  did. 

1211-12.  In  consequence  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  Parker  being  so  drawn  to  the 

fact,  and  of  this  memorial  being  sent  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  wras  any 
change  made  in  that  practice  ? — Not  at  that  time,  there  was  not. 

1213.  How  long  did  that  state  of  things  continue  ;  how  long  was  the  relieving 

officer  allowed  to  live  at  that  distance  from  Andover,  after  you  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  to  the  fact  ? — A  considerable 
time.  < 

1214.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  considerable  time  ? — After  Mr.  Loscombe  called 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  it,  not  a  very  long  time  elapsed  ;  but  I  think 
the  rate  payers  of  Andover  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  it  three 
or  four  years  previously. 

1215.  Do  you  know  that ;  did  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  interfere? — Yes. 

1216.  Did  they  require  an  alteration? — They  did  not  require  an  alteration,  but 
they  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  the  guardians  doing  so, 
and  they  thought  it  would  be  advisable. 

1217.  That  is  interfering? — Yes. 

1218.  Did  the  guardians  act  upon  that  recommendation  ? — No. 

1219.  They  allowed  him  to  continue  where  he  was? — Yes. 

1220.  You  stated  that  old  persons  within  the  Andover  Union  get  no  relief  if 
they  work  at  all ;  do  you  mean  that  you  in  no  w7ay  at  your  Board  recognize  a 
pauper  being  partially  disabled  ? — They  must  be  totally  incapable  of  work,  or  they 
get  no  relief ;  at  least  that  is  the  understanding,  that  if  they  receive  relief  they 
shall  do  no  work. 

1221.  Are  any  entries  ever  made  in  your  application  book  whether  applicants 
are  wholly  disabled  or  partially  disabled  ? — I  think  not. 

1222.  You  do  not  entertain  the  application  if  you  find  that  the  old  person 
making  the  application  is  able  to  do  any  work  at  all  ? — That  is  the  general  rule 
laid  down ;  there  might  have  been  an  instance  or  two  to  the  contrary. 

1223.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  relieving  old  and  infirm  persons  at  their  own 
houses,  or  do  you  insist  upon  their  coming  into  the  house? — At  their  own  houses. 

1224.  What  is  the  maximum  relief  you  give  to  old  and  infirm  persons? — Two 
and  five  pence  a  "week. 

1225.  Do  you  give  the  same  relief  to  all  without  any  reference  to  their  capa¬ 
bility  of  working  a  little  or  not  at  all  ? — They  are  not  supposed  to  work  at  all. 

1226.  You  only  give  that  one  rate  of  relief? — No ;  the  old  women  get  2  s.  5  d. 
and  the  men  get  2  s.  7  d. 

1227.  Captain  Pechell.']  You  stated  that  you  were  a  guardian  of  the  parish  of 
Andover? — Yes. 

1228.  And  that  you  have  been  guardian  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  union  ? 
Nearly  ever  since. 

1229.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  thereby,  that  by  being  re-elected 
annually  for  this  parish  of  Andover,  the  ratepayers  have  approved  of  your  con¬ 
duct  ? — I  presume  so. 

0.45—3.  B  1230.  You 
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1230.  You  have  been  asked  why  you  did  not  report  some  mal-practices  in  this 
union  to  the  Board  ? — I  have. 

1231.  Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  state  why  you  did  not  ? — I  was  not  aware 
till  the  inquiry  took  place,  that  those  things  had  been  going  on. 

1232.  You  stated  that  you  were  generally  in  a  minority  upon  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — Yes,  I  am  seldom  in  a  majority. 

1233.  Was  your  being  in  a  minority  a  reason  for  your  not  bringing  forward 
many  suggestions  or  complaints  ? — It  was. 

1234.  You  found  it  was  of  no  use? — I  did,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  make  myself 
obnoxious. 

_ _  » 

1235.  What  was  the  date,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  of  the  first  complaint 
you  made  of  the  bad  management  of  the  union  ? — Almost  as  soon  as  the  union 
was  formed  ;  at  the  commencement  almost. 

1 236.  Has  the  chairman,  Mr.  Dodson,  been  the  chairman  ever  since  the 
formation  of  the  union  ? — Yes. 

1 237..  Does  he  sit  at  the  present  moment  as  chairman? — I  think  he  has 
attended  the  Board  but  two  or  three  times  since  the  inquiry  ended. 

1238.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  as  regards  entertaining  your  sugges¬ 
tions  since  Mr.  Dodson  has  not  attended  so  frequently  ? — No. 

1239.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chairman,  was  a  very  bad  chairman? 

—  I  think  him  by  no  means  a  good  one. 

1  240.  The  present  one,  you  said,  was  worse  ? — T  think  so,  because  one  was  a 
clever  man,  and  capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  very  well,  and  the  other  I  con¬ 
sidered  was  not;  he  was  a  person  who  had  always  gone  with  Mr.  Dodson. 

1241.  Do  you  think  the  interests  of  the  poor  have  suffered  owing  to  the  chair¬ 
man  not  having  attended  to  your  suggestions? — I  consider  so,  certainly. 

1242.  Had  you  any  expectation  that  the  present  chairman would  have  been 
more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  than  the  last  one? — No,  because  he 
had  always  acted  with  the  last  one. 

1243.  Then  it  is  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  as  regards  the  chairman  ? 
— It  is  so. 

1 244.  You  have  been  asked  on  both  days  of  your  examinations  as  to  the  defal¬ 
cations  of  the  clerk  ;  what,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  is  the  amount  of  the 
defalcation? — Upwards  of  2,000  l. 

1245.  Has  the  union  been  remunerated  to  any  part  of  that  amount  ?—  Mr, 
Lamb  paid  1,300  /.,  and  Mr.  Maud’s  sureties  paid  500  l. 

1246.  Then  the  union  is  still  at  a  loss  of  200  l.  ? — Andover  parish  is. 

1247.  Andover  parish  is  at  this  moment  a  loser  of  200  l.  by  the  misconduct  of 
one  of  the  officers? — Yes,  and  upwards. 

1 248.  Is  it  generally  known  that  a  security  from  the  clerk  to  a  larger  amount 
was  taken  ? — Yes. 

1249.  To11  have  no  doubt  whatever  yourself  that  a  bond  of  a  larger  amount 
than  the  one  which  was  taken  was  originally  entered  into  ? — I  am  quite  certain 
of  it. 

1250.  You  have  stated  that  you  never  blamed  any  particular  person  for  the 
substitution  of  a  bond  of  a  lesser  amount  for  the  one  originally  taken  ;  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  to  understand  that  you  do  attach  blame  to  whoever  the  parties  were  ? 

—  Certainly.  The  1,000  l.  bond  must  have  been  destroyed,  and  another  substi¬ 
tuted  without  the  knowledge  of  the  guardians. 

1251.  Where  was  the  bond  deposited  ? — With  Mr.  Lamb,  the  clerk  to  the 
union. 

1252.  Did  you  ever  have  a  sight  of  that  instrument? — Not  the  original  bond. 

I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  it. 

1253.  Have  the  ratepayers  ever  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  upon  it  by  any 
public  proceeding  or  otherwise  ? — They  have. 

1 254.  They  think  great  neglect  has  taken  place  as  regards  their  interests  ? — 
Of  course  they  think  so. 

1255.  In  short,  nothing  could  be  worse? — Nothing  could  be  worse. 

1256.  Can  you  recollect  the  date  of  the  complaint  as  to  the  practice  of  crush¬ 
ing  bones  in  your  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  date. 

1257.  We  have  before  us  the  date  of  your  bringing  that  before  the  Board  in 
February  1845  ? — It  must  have  been  the  week  previous  to  that,  I  think. 

1258.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  about  the  period  when  the  practice  was 
first  adopted  ? — I  cannot. 


1259.  How 
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1259.  How  long  do  you  think  it  was  before  you  brought  the  motion  before  the 
Board  of  Guardians  for  discontinuing  it  ? — I  think  several  years. 

1260.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  sanctioned  it? — I 
thought  they  did  so ;  I  considered  so.  I  have  always  understood  they  did. 

1261.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  complaints  had  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  the  practice  of  grinding  bones  before  you  took  notice  of  it  ? 
— Yes. 

1262.  But  are  you  certain  that  no  instructions  from  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  came  to  your  Board  to  discontinue  the  practice? — There  were  no 
instructions. 

1263.  And  you  considered  that  the  Board  sanctioned  it? — Certainly. 

1264.  Did  you  complain  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  practice  of  employ¬ 
ing  boys  for  pounding  bones  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it  till  very  lately. 

1265.  When  you  brought  forward  your  motion,  disapproving  of  this  cruel 
practice  of  crushing  bones,  what  was  the  number,  as  near  as  you  can  guess,  who 
voted  against  you  ? — The  greater  part  of  them  did  ;  I  mean  much  the  greater 
part ;  probably  two,  or  three,  or  four  voted  with  me. 

1266.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  that,  as  regards  your  motion  for 
discontinuing,  this  cruel  practice,  there  were  only  three  or  four  out  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  who  at  all  sympathized  with  you  in  the  question  ?—  Exactly  so. 

1267.  You  have  stated  that  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  paupers,  as 
regards  the  bones,  was  disposed  of  by  a  kind  of  mock  auction  ;  did  you  ever 
make  any  complaint  or  remonstrance  against  such  a  practice? — Yes. 

1268.  Does  it  appear  at  all  upon  the  minutes  ? — -It  should  do  so. 


1269.  You  think  that  in  one  of  those  boxes  a  record  might  be  found  of  your 
remonstrating  about  the  guardians  profiting  by  the  sale  of  the  bone-dust? — 
There  should  be  a  minute.  I  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  practice 
should  be  discontinued.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  was  entered. 

1270.  Is  that  disconnected  with  your  motion  about  the  grinding  ? — Yes. 

1271.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  your  moving  that  resolution? — I  think  it 
must  have  been  about  a  twelvemonth  since. 

1272.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  consultation  of  the  guardians  about  the 
petitions  which  had  been  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  this  practice  ? — 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

1273.  You  never  heard  any  discussion  at  the  Board  about  what  passed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  showing  that  the  Secretary  of  State  disapproved  of  it  ? 
— No ;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  pointed  it  out  to  them,  but  no  discussion  took 
place.  I  frequently  pointed  it  out. 

1274.  The  Board  of  Guardians  then  were  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  practice  ? — They  were  quite  aware  of  it ; 
I  pointed  it  out  to  them. 

1275.  Is  the  bone-dust  applied  to  the  purposes  of  manure  ?~Yes. 

1276.  It  is  not  sold  out  of  the  district,  but  used  in  the  union  ? — Used  in  the 
union. 

1277.  Then  the  guardians  have  had  a  direct  interest  in  grinding  those  bones 
for  the  purposes  of  manure  ? — Yes. 

1278.  Could  it  be  purchased  in  any  other  locality  handy  to  you  ? — It  might 

be,  but  not  to  any  great  quantity ;  not  as  much  as  was  used,  or  anythin^  like 
it,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  we  got  a  great  deal  of  it  from  Southampton 
26  miles  off.  r 

1279.  It  has  been  of  great  use  to  those  guardians  who  farm  land,  the 
having  these  bones  manufactured  in  the  poor-house  ? — It  has. 

1280.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  of  so  much  advantage  to  them  during  the  last 
six  months  as  it  had  been  before  ? — No. 

1281.  Will  you  state  why  ?— Because  it  has  generally  realized  quite  as  much 
money  as  they  must  have  given  for  it  in  any  other  place. 

1282.  On  the  former  occasions  they  had  it  at  a  great  deal  less  price?— They 

had.  J 

1283.  What  is  the  name  of  the  document  in  which  the  proceeds  might  be 
found  of  the  sale  of  bone-dust,  and  to  whom  sold?— It  was  a  book  kept  by  the 
master  ;  the  “  labour-book,”  I  think  it  was  called. 

1284.  Do  you  use  bone-dust  upon  your  farm  ?— I  have  done  so 
0*45— 3- 
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1285.  Did  you  ever  buy  any  workhouse  bone-dust? — No,  it  would  have  been 
inconsistent  in  me  to  have  done  so. 

1286.  You  knew  your  duty  too  well  to  the  poor  to  participate  in  those  mock 
auctions  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  poor  were  concerned  in  that,  because  it  made 
no  difference  to  them  how  it  was  got  rid  of. 

J287.  The  rate-payers  had  an  interest  ? — Yes. 

1288.  And  if  there  had  been  no  demand  for  bone-dust  there  would  have  been 
no  grinding  ? — No. 

12S9.  Did  the  poor  ever  remonstrate  as  to  being  placed  to  that  employment  ?, 
— Yes,  I  have  often  heard  them  complain. 

i  290.  Do  you  think  that  any  paupers  were  sent  to  the  bone-crushing  place  for 
punishment ;  was  it  used  as  a  species  of  punishment? — It  was  not  considered  so  ; 
the  men  suffered  a  good  deal  at  it. 

1291.  If  there  was  a  refractory  pauper  in  the  workhouse  would  the  master  have 
sent  him  to  crush  bones,  in  preference  to  digging  in  the  garden,  for  instance  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  he  would. 

1292.  It  would  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a  better  place  for  a  refractory 
pauper  than  digging  in  the  garden?— Yes,  of  course. 

1 293.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  has  been  the  practice  in  other  workhouses  for 
it  to  be  made  a  punishment? — Not  as  a  punishment. 

1294.  Have  you  read  the  documents  presented  to  Parliament  on  that  subject 
within  the  last  few  months  ? — Many  of  them,  I  have. 

1 295.  The  Andover  Union  1  believe  did  not  remonstrate  as  to  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  practice  when  the  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  came 
out  ? — No. 

1 296.  You  have  heard  that  others  did  ?  — Yes. 

1 297.  Is  there  any  stock  of  bones  on  hand  now  ? — No. 

1298.  They  are  all  worked  up? — Yes. 

1299.  Do  you  know  of  any  parties  in  the  workhouse  having  suffered  at  all  in 
their  health  through  this  horrid  practice? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

1300.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  porter  having  suffered? — The  porter  stated 
that  his  health  was  bad,  and  he  attributed  it  to  that  smell  of  bones;  and  I  think 
he  left  in  consequence  ;  he  stated  as  much. 

1301.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  this  answer  given  by  the  porter  in  the 
inquiry  at  Andover  is  true :  “  The  reason  I  left  the  situation  of  porter  was,  that 
I  was  overcome  by  the  bone-dust  ”  ? — I  think  it  is  true  ;  I  have  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  it ;  I  believe  the  man  is  a  very  honest  man. 

1302.  In  that  case,  therefore,  it  has  been  proved  that  parties  have  suffered 
from  the  practice  of  grinding  bones  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  seen 
men  with  dreadful  faces  in  consequence  of  some  particles  of  bone  flying  into 
their  faces. 

1303.  Did  the  guardians  provide  them  with  the  same  protectors  as  the  surveyors 
of  roads  do  the  labourers  employed  in  breaking  flints  ? — -No. 

1304.  They  did  not  think  that  necessary? — No;  and  if  they  did  it  carefully, 
probably  there  was  no  occasion  ;  but  I  have  seen  many  with  very  bad  faces. 

1305.  Was  the  smell  very  bad  generally  from  the  bones  ? — Very  bad. 

1306.  Was  the  practice  of  grinding  discontinued  at  any  time  of  the  year,  during 
the  hot  weather? — Yes;  it  had  been  stopped:  Mr.  Loscombe,  one  of  the  visiting 
guardians,  desired  the  master  to  stop  it. 

1307.  By  that  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  the  practice  is  decidedly  very  improper  ? — Yes. 

1308.  You  have  stated  that  in  the  first  inquiry,  when  Mr.  Parker  was  sent 
down,  relating  to  the  crushing  of  the  bones,  it  was  not  a  public  inquiry;  and 
that  you  had  no  notice  that  Mr.  Parker  was  to  attend  upon  the  second  day ;  is 
that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

1 309.  Do  you  think  that  any  evidence  could  have  been  given  on  the  second 
day,  if  you  had  been  present,  which  the  Committee  are  now  deprived  of  ?— -I  think 
so  ;  there  were  parties  that  would  have  said  more  to  the  point,  I  think. 

1310.  You  could  have  afforded  some  additional  information  with  respect  to  this 
practice,  could  you  ? — I  could. 

1311.  You  thought  that  after  you  had  been  examined  at  your  own  house  the 
inquiry  was  over?-- 1  thought  so,  certainly. 

1312.  Had  you  any  idea  that  the  inquiry  was  going  on  the  next  day  ? — No. 

1313.  If  you  had  you  would  have  endeavoured  to  bepresent?-— -Of  course  Ishould. 

1314.  Can 
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1314.  Can  you  remember  at  what  time  you  saw  the  evidence  you  gave  upon 
that  occasion,  in  August? — No,  I  cannot. 

1315-  You  were  very  desirous  of  seeing  it,  were  not  you  ? — I  was. 

1316.  It  was  laid  at  a  subsequent  period  before  the  Board  of  Guardians? — 
It  was. 

1317.  You  have  stated  that  the  governor  of  the  workhouse  was  in  the  practice 
of  receiving  fees  for  females  put  out  to  service  ? — Yes. 

1318.  That  was  the  case? — Yes. 

1319.  Was  it  known  to  the  guardians  ?— Not  generally,  I  think;  I  had  no  idea 
of  it. 

1320.  If  you  had  made  a  motion  to  the  effect  of  the  disapproval  of  such  a 
practice,  do  you  think  you  could  have  carried  it  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

1321.  Have  you  ever  carried  any  motion  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  in  that 
Board? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  never 
carried  a  motion  of  that  kind,  but  they  have  been  so  few  that  I  cannot  recolect 
an  occasion  when  I  have  done  so. 

1322.  The  Committee  may  generally  understand,  that  although  you  were 
aware  of  a  great  many  malpractices,  and  there  were  many  suggestions  that  you 
could  have  made,  you  refrained  from  doing  so  because" you  had  no  power  or 
weight  in  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — It  was  so. 

1323.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  in  strict 

harmony  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  till  this  late  inquiry? — Yes,  they 
were.  J 

1324.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  at  variance  with  them  at  the  present 
moment  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are ;  they  have  certainly  felt  very  much  annoyed 
at  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  and  I  think  they  would  rather 
do  anything  they  could  now  to  obstruct  them  than  otherwise  in  their  proceedings. 

1325.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from  that  circumstance  that  you 
consider  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  right  now  or  the  Board  of  Guardians ; 
you  thought  the  Board  wrong  in  the  first  instance,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  now  ? — I  think  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  were  right 
in  two  or  three  instances,  respecting  the  suspension  of  the  master  and  their  de¬ 
siring  the  guardians  to  reinstate  Mr.  Westlake  again,  which  they  did. 

1326.  This  harmony  then  appears  to  be  broken  up  entirely,  because  you  state 
that  the  present  chairman,  Mr.  Lywood,  has  often  brought  forward  a  proposition, 
and  stated  his  reasons  for  doing  so  to  be  to  show  that  they  would  not  be,  to  use 
his  own  expressions,  “  humbugged  by  the  Commissioners,”  and  often  “  by  such  a 
set  of  fellows  as  those  were.”  Before  he  put  it  to  the  vote,  he  said  “  I  make  this 
proposition  just  to  show  those  fellows  that  we  will  not  be  humbugged  by  them.” 

Since  the  inquiry  they  have  been  spoken  of  in  that  way  by  the  guardians  ? _ it 

was  broken  up,  I  think,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Parker  advising  the  guardians  to 
dismiss  M‘Dougal.  Previous  to  that  a  resolution  had  been  passed,  that  he 
should  be  continued  in  the  service  for  another  month.  Mr.  Parker  advised  that 
he  should  be  dismissed. 

1327.  On  this  occasion  you  did  not  exactly  concur  with  Mr.  Lywood  ? _ No. 

1328.  If  he  had  made  use  of  the  same  phraseology  a  short  time  ago,  would 
you  have  concurred  in  it  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  whatever  his  opinions  might 
have  been  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners,  it  would  have  been  highly 
improper  to  have  spoken  of  them  in  that  way. 

1329.  On  any  occasion  have  you  written  to  acquaint  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  any  practices  you  disapproved  of,  finding  that  you  could  get  no 
redress  from  your  colleagues  ?— I  have  done  so. 

1330.  To  Mr.  Parker,  have  you  ?— To  the  Commissioners,  I  have. 

1331.  When  the  Assistant  Commissioner  came  down  to  visit  you,  did  you 

take  the  opportunity  of  telling  him  that  there  were  several  practices  which 
ought  to  be  remedied,  but  that  you  had  no  power  with  the  Board  ? _ No. 

!332*  Do  you  think  that  would  have  been  of  any  use  ? _ No. 

1333*  Do  you  think  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ever  did  any  good  in  coming 
down  ? — I  think  not.  -  5 

1334-  You  think  that  you  might  have  done  very  well  without  him?— Yes 

J335.  You  think  you  might  get  on  as  well  without  Assistant  Commissioners  ? 

^uite  as  well,  I  think ;  I  have  known  the  Assistant  Commissioner  attend,  and 
tne  guardians  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course  to  hear  something  from  him  •  and 
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he  has  said,  “  things  are  going  on  very  well,  I  have  no  observations  to  offer,” 
and  he  has  left ;  I  do  not  refer  to  Mr.  Parker  in  that. 

1336.  Chairman .]  Those  observations  do  not  apply  to  Mr.  Parker? — No, 
certainly  not. 

1337.  To  former  times  they  refer? — Yes. 

1338.  Captain  Pechell.']  Do  you  think  Mr.  Parker  had  a  great  deal  more  to 
do  than  he  could  properly  execute? — I  should  say  so. 

1339.  Did  you  ever  know  upon  any  occasion  of  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner  being  present  when  the  paupers  were  crushing  bones  ? — No. 

1340.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioner  to  go  round  and  see  the  mode  in  which  the  paupers  were 
employed  ? — I  am  not  aware  as  to  whether  that  was  part  of  his  duty ;  I  pre¬ 
sume  so. 

1341 .  You  do  not  know  whether  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  in  his  visitations, 
ever  went  into  the  bone-crushing  place  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it,  because  I  was 
not  present ;  I  should  presume  he  did. 

1342.  Are  you  aware  whether  Mr.  Parker  disapproved  of  the  practice? — No, 
I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  he  has  never  expressed  himself  so  in  my  presence. 

1343.  The  practice  is  entirely  discontinued,  I  apprehend,  since  the  1st  of 
April  ? — Yes. 

1344.  The  Poor-law  Commissioners’  order  applied  to  the  1st  of  January  in 
some  cases,  and  the  1st  of  April  in  others  ? — Yes. 

1345.  To  what  purposes  have  the  workhouse  authorities  put  the  tools  and 
machinery  for  grinding  bones  now?— It  is  used  now  for  pounding  gypsum. 

1346.  Are  the  paupers  kept  under  the  same  regulations? — Precisely  the  same. 

1347.  They  are  pounding? — Yes. 

1348.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Do  they  complain  of  that  work  ? — They  do  complain. 

1349.  Captain  Pechell]  They  complain  of  the  gypsum? — Yes,  it  fs  very 
dusty. 

1350.  Is  it  hard  work? — Very  hard  work. 

1351.  Do  you  know  of  any  occasion,  upon  the  visit  of  an  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioner,  that  paupers  have  taken  that  opportunity  of  making  any  com¬ 
plaint  to  him  as  to  their  treatment? — -No. 

1352.  As  to  short  diet  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

1353.  You  have  stated,  as  regards  old  people,  and  giving  them  relief,  that  one 
man  died  in  being  sent  to  his  work  ;  that  he  was  found  in  a  hedge  ? — He  did  not 
die  in  being  sent  to  his  work ;  in  returning  from  his  work  he  was  found  in  a 
hedge. 

135 4.  Was  that  inquired  into  ? — No  ;  there  was  no  inquiry  ;  it  was  named  by 
me. 

1355.  But  the  guardians  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  it  ? — No. 

1356.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use  for  you  to  make  any  motion  to  that  effect  ? 
—No. 

1357.  If  there  had  been  a  dozen  men  in  the  hedge,  it  would  have  been  the 
same  thing  ? — I  believe  so. 

1358.  Is  it  reported  in  any  of  the  books  that  such  a  transaction  occurred? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

1359.  You  think  that  no  record  could  be  found  of  it? — I  think  not. 

1360.  Were  you  present  at  the  examination  of  a  witness,  who  had  declared 
that  in  digging  the  garden  his  hunger  compelled  him  to  eat  raw  potatoes? — 
No.  I  was  present  when  a  witness  was  asked  if  he  had  not  named  to  persons 
that  the  inmates  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  potatoes,  but  not  that  he  had 
eaten  them  himself. 

1361.  But  it  is  notorious  that  such  a  circumstance  did  take  place  ;  is  not  it? 
— It  is. 

1362.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it? — Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

1363.  In  consequence  of  the  diet  having  been  shorter  than  what  was  allowed  ? — 
Till  the  alteration  in  the  dietary  was  made,  I  do  not  think  that  they  had  sufficient 
food  allowed  them  ;  even  if  they  had  had  the  whole  of  it,  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  eat  potatoes  even  then,  I  think. 

1364.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  it  was  owing  to  the  hunger  which  the 
paupers  sustained,  that  they  resorted  to  the  practice  of  eating  the  marrow  from 
the  bones  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

1365.  It  has  been  proved  in  evidence? — It  has. 


1366.  Did 
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1366.  Did  the  guardians  appear  very  much  shocked  when  they  were  first  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  ? — No,  not  at  all,  not  the  least. 

1367.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  have  made  any  inquiry  upon  it  but  for  the 
order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — No,  I  made  a  proposition  that  the  men 
should  be  examined  upon  it,  and  that  the  statement  of  the  witnesses  should  he  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Commissioners,  but  they  objected  to  it. 

1368.  Can  you  recollect  the  date  of  that ;  was  it  subsequent  to  the  motion  you 
made  in  February  ? — Yes,  it  must  have  been. 

1369.  In  short,  you  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless  job,  making  any  impression  upon 
the  Board  ? — I  stated  to  them  that  I  was  quite  determined  the  Commissioners 
should  know  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  useless  for  an  individual  to  memorialize  the 
Commissioners,  and  I  would  forward  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  The  Douse. 

1370.  When  that  was  presented  to  The  House  it  had  some  little  effect  upon  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Not  a  great  deal;  they  continued  the  practice,  and  they 
would  have  done  so  up  to  this  time  if  they  had  been  allowed. 

1371.  Has  there  been  anything  withheld,  do  you  think,  from  the  second 
inquiry  that  took  place  at  Andover,  in  consequence  of  your  not  being  permitted 
to  give  evidence,  or  to  make  any  statement? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1372.  You  stated  that  upon  one  occasion  Mr.  Parker  would  not  allow  you  to 
offer  a  statement  you  wished  to  make? — That  was  not  important;  I  stated  the 
reason,  the  last  day,  I  think,  why  I  wished  upon  that  occasion. 

1373.  Sir  JV.  Jolliffe.']  You  stated  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  new  law  there  were  two  parties  in  the  Board  of  Guardians,  one  a 
large  party,  and  the  other  a  small  one ;  the  large  party  you  say  continually  voted 
right  or  wrong  with  the  chairman? — Yes,  I  considered  it  so. 

1374.  You  considered  that  they  voted,  right  or  wrong,  with  the  chairman? — 
Yes. 

1375.  The  other  party  voted  with  you  ?— Not  always. 

1 376.  The  other  party  did  not  always  vote  with  you  ? — No  ;  sometimes  they 
did. 

1377.  You  deny  that  any  political  opinions  influenced  the  Board  of  Guardians 
on  either  side  ? — Yes ;  I  hope  not,  at  all  events. 

1378.  Mr.  Parker  did  say  something  of  political  opinions  influencing  the 
members  of  the  Board,  did  not  he  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

1379.  You  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Parker  was  ever  of  opinion  that  politics 
influenced  the  votes  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  matters  that  were  brought 
before  the  Board  ? — I  do  not  see  how  they  could ;  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  feeling  of  that  kind  existing :  as  a  proof  of  that  Mr.  Loscombe,  who  has  very 
often  voted  with  me  up  to  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  has  always  differed  from  me  in 
politics,  and  he  lias  been  very  much  opposed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 

1380.  You  do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Parker  differed  with  you  in  that  opinion  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should. 

1381.  With  regard  to  the  bond  of  1,000  /.,  you  have  stated  that  another  bond 
was  substituted  for  that;  that  you  are  perfectly  aware  of? — Yes. 

1382.  There  was  a  defalcation  of  upwards  of  2,000/.  in  the  accounts?— -Yes. 

1383.  A  large  portion  of  that  has  been  paid? — It  has. 

1384.  You  stated  that  about  200/.  is  still  lost,  not  to  the  union,  but  to 
Andover  parish  ? — Yes. 

1385-  Supposing  the  500/.  bond  had  not  been  substituted,  and  the  1,000/. 
bond  had  still  existed,  would  that  have  protected  Andover  parish  from  that  loss? 
— It  would  ;  the  bond  was  for  1,000/.,  and  the  amount  due  to  the  parish  was 
740/. 

1386.  That  loss  to  the  parish  of  Andover  is  the  only  loss  that  now  stands 
against  any  part  of  the  union  on  account  of  the  defalcation  ? — Nothing  more. 

1387.  The  defalcation  being  for  2,000  /.,  if  the  bond  for  1,000  /.  had  been  in 
existence,  that  loss  would  not  have  occurred  ?— That  is  the  case. 

1388.  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  bone-dust,  how  long  have  the  auction 
sales  of  bone-dust  ceased  ? — I  think  since  sometime  in  the  spring. 

1389.  Before  that,  was  the  bone-dust  exclusively  sold  to  the  guardians  ? — 
Yes. 

1390.  No  other  persons  had  any  opportunity  of  purchasing,  except  the 

guardians  ?— I  think  not.  J  r  °  * 

1391 .  No  other  person  attended  ? — They  were  sold  at  the  Board. 

1392*  Those  auctions  took  place  at  the  Board,  did  they  ?-—  The  auctions  took 
0,45  3-  place 
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place  at  the  Board  ;  but  if  it  was  not  sold  there,  it  would  have  been  sold  by  the 
master. 

1303.  You  considered  it  was  exclusively  sold  to  guardians,  till  an  alteration  took 
place  ?— It  was  offered  to  the  guardians  ;  sometimes  the  guardians  did  not  want  it, 
then  the  master  might  have  sold  it  to  other  persons. 

1304.  This  kind  of  sale  was  no  disadvantage  to  the  poor;  of  course  it  did  not 
signify  to  them  to  whom  it  was  sold  ? — No. 

1395.  Since  the  bones  have  been  sold  in  a  different  manner,  of  course  the  guar¬ 
dians  have  had  no  advantage  whatever  from  that,  because  they  fetched  as  much 
as  other  bones? — Quite  as  much. 

1396.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  health  of  any  of  the  poor  has  suffered  from 
the  bone-crushing  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

1397.  The  porter  states  that  the  smell  affected  him? — Yes. 

1398.  Was  he  the  only  person  you  have  heard  make  any  complaint  of  that  sort  ? 
—  I  have  never  heard  them  complain  that  it  affected  their  health;  I  have  heard 
them  complain  a  good  deal  that  the  employment  was  one  they  disliked,  because 
of  the  smell. 

1399.  Do  they  complain  as  much  of  pounding  gypsum,  as  they  did  of  pounding 
bones  ? — No  ;  I  think  not ;  I  have  heard  that  they  do  complain,  but  some  men 
will  complain  under  any  circumstances. 

1400.  I  think  you  broadly  stated,  that  you  considered  that  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  of  no  use  ? — 1  do  not  know  that  Assistant  Commissioners  generally 
are  not  so ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  benefited  at  all  by  the  attendance  of 
Assistant  Commissioners. 

1401.  You  qualified  the  words  by  stating  that  you  did  not  think  that  remark 
applied  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  said  that  Assistant  Commissioners  had  attended  there 
without  offering  any  observations,  but  that  did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Parker. 

1402.  Mr.  Parker  did  offer  some  remarks  ? — Yes. 

1403.  He  suggested,  did  not  he,  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  master  on 
one  occasion  ? — Yes. 

1404.  In  that  he  differed  from  the  majority  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

1405.  You  consider  he  was  perfectly  right  in  making  that  suggestion  ? — I  do, 
certainly. 

1406.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  When  an  application  is  made  by  a  pauper  for  relief,  are 
his  circumstances  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  extent  of  the  relief  decided 
upon,  without  the  pauper  being  present  ? — Generally. 

1407.  Are  we  to  understand  that  in  the  event  of  any  pauper  receiving  private 
charity,  his  allowance,  which  had  been  granted  him  by  the  Board,  is  imme¬ 
diately  stopped  or  diminished  ? — Not  in  all  cases. 

1408.  You  were  asked,  “  When  the  relieving  officer  reported  that  the  sick 
had  received  any  meat  or  broth,  or  anything  in  private  charity,  there  was  an 
alteration  immediately  made  in  their  allowance.”  You  said  “Yes”  ? — That  has 
been  the  case. 

1409.  It  is  not  the  practice,  is  it  ? — Not  generally ;  it  has  been  done.  _ 

1410.  What  is  the  practice  in  the  Andover  Union  as  to  a  labouring  man 
being  allowed  the  attendance  of  a  medical  officer  during  the  confinement  of  his 
wife  ? — It  is  not  allowed,  unless  in  extreme  cases. 

1411.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  labouring  man  would  not  receive  relief  by 
the  attendance  of  a  medical  officer,  if  asked  for  previous  to  the  confinement  of 
his  wife  at  the  Andover  Union  ? — He  would  not. 

1412.  He  would  not  be  permitted  to  have  it? — No  ;  unless  in  very  extreme 
cases  indeed,  where  the  medical  officer  reported  that  it  was  a  dangerous  case, 
then  in  some  cases  as  it  might  be  allowed. 

1413.  Does  not  the  pauper  make  application  for  the  attendance  of  a  medical 
officer  during  the  confinement  of  his  wife  ? — Yes. 

1414.  Is  it  always  refused  ? — In  most  cases  it  is  refused  ;  it  is  seldom  allowed, 
very  seldom. 

1415.  So  that  a  man  in  the  receipt  of  8  s.  a  week,  paying  house-rent,  and 
making  application  for  a  medical  attendant  during  the  confinement  of  his  wife, 
would  be  refused  by  the  Board? — Yes,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

1416.  In  the  case  of  Pike,  a  labourer  of  Wild  Hearne,  who  had  eight  children, 

and  one  of  them  a  boy  who  was  a  cripple,  is  not  the  Board  of  Guardians  bound  to 
relieve  the  father  in  consequence  of  the  disabled  state  of  the  child  ? — They  con¬ 
sider  they  are  not.  1 

1417.  \l 
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1417.  If  the  labourer,  Pike,  had  applied  for  relief,  or  for  an  allowance,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  child  being  disabled,  no  allowance  would  have  been  given? — No. 
In  case  of  sickness,  where  the  medical  officer  thought  proper  to  order  nourishment, 
he  would  then,  but  this  boy  being  a  cripple  he  would  not. 

1418.  When  Pike  was  ill,  the  medical  man  said  it  was  in  consequence  of  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  food  ;  had  not  he,  the  medical  officer,  the  power  of  ordering  relief  in  the 
shape  of  necessaries  and  food  ?— He  had  to  the  man  who  was  ill,  not  to  his 
family. 

1419.  You  were  asked,  “  Did  the  man  state  before  the  Board  what  was  the 
cause  of  his  illness.”  You  answered,  “  He  stated  that  he  believed  it  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  insufficiency  of  food,  and  the  medical  man  saidas  much”? — Not 
before  the  Board. 

1420.  How  do  you  know  the  medical  man  had  said  as  much? — I  asked  him 
whether  it  was  correct  what  the  man  stated ;  he  said  he  believed  it  was ;  and 
more  than  that,  he  told  me  that  when  a  complaint  was  made  against  him,  because 
he  had  omitted  to  enter  the  man’s  name,  he  did  not  do  it  because  it  was  useless  to 
enter  it ;  that  he  had  not  given  him  any  medicine  for  a  long  time  ;  he  required 
food  rather  than  medicine. 

1421.  Which  medical  man  was  that? — Mr.  Westlake. 

1422.  You  say  Mr.  Westlake  did  not  not  order  food  though  it  was  food  that 
was  required  ? — He  might  have  ordered  it  for  the  man,  and  perhaps  the  family 
partook  of  it ;  the  man  was  still  suffering  for  want  of  food  ;  no  doubt  he  ordered 
it  to  the  man. 

1423.  The  Board  of  Guardians  would  not  have  objected  to  any  food  or  other 
necessaries  which  the  medical  officer  had  ordered  to  be  given;  would  they?— Not 
to  the  man  who  was  ill ;  to  his  family  they  would. 

1424.  In  the  Andover  Union,  you  say  an  old  man  receives  2  s.  7  d.,  and  an 
old  woman  2  s.  5  d.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

1425.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  relief  to  an  old  man  and  his  wife  totally 
unable  to  earn  their  livelihood? — About  5s.,  I  think. 

1426.  Out  of  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

1427.  What  is  the  extent  of  relief  given  to  a  man  who  is  disabled  from 
illness ;  with  respect  to  a  single  able-bodied  man  disabled  from  sickness,  and 
asking  for  relief,  what  would  he  receive  ? — The  Board  would  be  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  man. 

1428.  Supposing  a  relieving  officer  makes  the  statement  in  his  book  that  so 
and  so  is  disabled  and  requires  relief,  would  not  the  Board  decide  upon  the 
relief  to  be  given  to  that  man  ? — Of  course. 

1429.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  that  relief? — It  would  depend  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  it  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  what  he  would  require  ;  in  some 
instances  meat  would  be  required. 

1430.  I  refer  to  the  allowance  given  by  the  Board? — It  is  ordered  by  the 
medical  officer. 

1431.  I  am  to  understand  that  there  is  no  relief  given  to  an  able-bodied  man 
disabled  by  sickness,  except  through  the  medical  officer? — No;  it  is  reported 
he  is  ill. 

1432.  What  money  is  granted  to  a  single  able-bodied  man  disabled  b}'  sick¬ 
ness  ? — The  cases  vary ;  probably  a  loaf  and  1  s. ;  sometimes  1  s.  6  d. 

1433.  A  single  able-bodied  man,  usually  earning  7  s.  or  85.  a  week,  if  dis¬ 
abled  by  sickness,  would  receive  1  s.  and  a  loaf  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — 
A  great  deal  would  depend  on  how  long  he  had  been  out  of  work. 

1434.  What  would  be  the  greatest  amount  of  relief  in  money  given  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  a  single  man  disabled  from  sickness  ? — A  loaf  and  1  s. 
or  1  s.  6  d. 

1435.  A  man,  then,  with  7  s.  or  8  s.  a  week,  immediately  he'becomes  sick  and 
disabled,  would  receive  as  relief  in  money  from  the  Board  1  s.  and  a  loaf? — 
Eight  pounds  of  bread  and  1  s.,  or  in  some  cases  Is.  Qd. 

1436.  Now,  a  man  with  a  wife  and  one  child,  what  would  he  receive  ? — He 
would  receive  for  the  child  a  loaf  and  6  d. 

1437.  What  would  a  man  and  his  wife  and  child  receive  ? — The  man  and  his 
wife  would  receive  about  5  s.,  the  same  as  old  persons ;  then  a  child  would  be 
allowed  a  loaf  and  Qd. ;  that  would  be  about  6  s.  Qd.  in  money. 

1438.  What  would  a  man  and  his  wife  and  seven  children  have? — They 
would  have  in  the  same  proportion,  according  to  the  number  of  children. 

°45 — 3-  D  1439.  A  loaf 
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1439.  A  loaf  and  6d.  each  child? — Eight  pounds  of  bread  and  6d.  for  each 
child  they  may  have. 

1 440.  What  is  the  largest  amount  of  relief  in  money  and  food  granted  to  a 
family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  seven  children,  all  unable  to  work  ? 
— It  would  be  in  proportion. 

1441.  Will  you  name  the  sum  which  you  would,  as  a  guardian  at  the  Board > 
decide  upon  that  family  receiving,  a  man  and  his  wife,  the  man  totally  disabled, 
and  the  wife  with  a  young  child  of  six  months  old,  unable  to  work ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  family  completely  disabled? — Not  more  than  9s.,  at  any  rate;  because  let 
the  family  be  as  large  as  it  might,  we  should  never  give  more  than  that,  unless 
in  extreme  cases,  in  cases  of  fever,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

1442.  It  matters  not  whether  a  man  has  10  or  11  children,  he  would  not 
receive  more  than  95.? — I  do  not  know,  in  extreme  cases,  but  that  he  might; 
but  it  is  the  general  rule  laid  down,  that  they  should  not  receive  more  in  sick¬ 
ness  than  when  they  are  at  work;  so  that  if  the  pay  of  the  man  were  85.,  he 
would  get  no  more  from  the  Board. 

1443.  Supposing  a  labouring  man  is  receiving  11  s.  a  week? — They  do  not 
receive  more  than  9  5. 

]  444.  Throughout  the  union  ?  — From  8  s.  to  9  s. 

1445.  Can  you  name  a  case  where  an  unmarried  man,  earning  only  5s.  or  6  s. 
a  week,  was  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  parents  ? — A  great 
many  cases  have  occurred  in  the  year ;  it  is  a  rule  laid  down  at  the  Board. 

1446.  That  a  single  able-bodied  man,  earning  only  5s.  or  6  s.  a  week,  is  bound 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  parents  ? — Yes,  if  he  resides  with  his  parents 
in  the  same  house.  I  have  always  objected,  because  I  contend  that  it  must  in 
the  end  make  the  young  men  paupers  as  well,  because  they  have  no  means  of 
making  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age  if  they  are  compelled  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  their  parents. 

1447.  You  say  that  Pontin  was  compelled  to  work  in  the  garden  of  the  union, 
what  distance  was  his  house  from  the  union  house? — More  than  a  mile,  consider¬ 
ably. 

1448.  What  age  was  he? — Between  40  and  50. 

1449.  You  said  that  upon  one  occasion  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  when  he 
asked  for  Mr.  Medhurst’s  books,  said  it  was  likely  they  should  see  an  order  for 
plenty  of  mutton.  Was  Mr.  Medhurst  ever  called  upon  by  the  Board  to  give 
an  explanation  respecting  the  amount  of  food  ordered  by  him  for  the  sick  poor  ? 
—No, 

1450.  There  was  never  a  case  known  of  his  being  called  upon  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  for  ordering  too  much  mutton,  or  anything  of  that  description  ? — No. 

1451.  Did  Mr.  Medhurst  ever  attribute  the  illness  of  the  sick  poor  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  to  insufficiency  of  food  ? — I  asked  him  the  question  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
fever ;  fever  had  been  prevalent  a  very  long  time,  and  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  reason  of  it,  and  he  said  he  attributed  it  more  to  the  want  of  food  than  any 
thing  else.  The  people  did  not  get  sufficient  food,  and  unless  they  got  more 
food,  it  was  impossible  that  they  would  be  free  from  fever. 

1452.  Did  you  ever  bring  that  before  the  Board  ? — —It  was  at  the  Board. 

1453.  What  observations  were  made  ? — None  that  I  know  of. 

1454.  Did  not  the  Board  immediately  order  Mr.  Medhurst  to  give  relief  in 
the  shape  of  food  to  those  people? — No,  not  to  give  more  relief. 

1455.  Did  you  propose  it? — It  was  useless  to  do  so, 

1456.  Why  was  it  useless? — It  would  not  have  been  attended  to,  I  am  quite 
satisfied. 

1547,  Mr.  Christie,]  Did  Mr.  Medhurst  ever  bring  formally  before  the  Board, 
that  the  prevalence  of  this  fever  was  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  food  ? — I  asked 
him  the  question,  and  in  reply  to  that  he  said,  “  As  you  have  asked  me  the 
question,  I  will  tell  you  ;  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  food.” 

1458.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe.]  That  insufficiency  of  food  was  in  consequence  of  want 
of  employment ;  the  wages  being  too  low,  I  suppose?— Yes. 

1459.  Mr.  Sheridan.  J  You  say  relief  out  of  the  house  to  widow  Blackman  was 

refused 
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refused  in  consequence  of  her  having  had  an  illegitimate  child  previous  to  her 
marriage  ? — Yes. 

1460.  That  was  the  case  ? — Yes. 

1461.  Do  not  you  know  that  that  is  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners? — Yes,  I  consider  it  so. 

1462.  How  do  you  know  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

1463.  Do  you  know  that  the  order  refers  to  her  having  an  illegitimate  child 
born  after  the  commencement  of  her  widowhood  ? — Yes. 

1464..  Widow  Blackman  was  refused  relief,  we  understand,  because  she  had 
an  illegitimate  child  previous  to  her  marriage? — Yes. 

1465.  Captain  PechelV]  Is  there  any  minute  upon  the  books,  of  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  ill  and  had  a  family  of  10  children,  being  refused  a  small  sum  of 
money  in  order  to  clothe  his  daughter,  whom  he  wished  to  put  out  to  service  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  whether  there  is  any  minute  upon  the  book. 

1466.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  such  a  transaction  ?— I  am. 

1467.  In  consequence  of  that  refusal  the  poor  girl  lost  her  place,  and  is  now  in 
the  workhouse,  I  understand  ? — She  was  so. 

1468.  Mr.  IV akley.~\  On  what  day  of  the  week  do  the  guardians  meet? — On 
Saturday. 

1469.  At  what  hour? — Eleven  o’clock.  ; 

1470.  After  you  are  assembled,  and  the  chairman  has  taken  his  seat,  what  is 
the  order  ot  proceeding  ? — The  relieving  officer  places  the  application  book  before 
him. 

1471.  Is  that  the  book  ( the  relief  and  application  book)  ? — -It  is. 

1472.  What  is  then  done  upon  that  book  being  exhibited  ?— The  chairman 
takes  each  case  and  reads  it  to  the  Board. 

1473*  The  chairman  reads  the  entries  which  the  relieving  officer  has  made  in 
that  book  ? — Yes  ;  the  moment  he  has  read  them  he  reads  “  refused,”  or  “  ad¬ 
mitted,”  or  whatever  it  is  ;  and  so  he  goes  on,  unless  any  guardian  thinks  proper 
to  interrupt  him  ;  he  reads  as  fast  as  he  can ;  it  is  not  submitted  to  the  Board. 

1474.  The  relieving  officers  are  heard  in  turn,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

1475»  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you? — Five  now  ;  there  were  four  till 
lately. 

1476.  When  the  relieving  officers  have  been  heard,  what  is  next  done? — The 
applicants  are  heard  ;  those  who  attend. 

1477.  The  poor  persons? — Yes,  whose  case  have  been  decided  the  week  pre¬ 
viously. 

1478.  The  poor  persons  in  turn  are  called  in  before  the  Board  ?— Yes. 

1479.  Are  they  allowed  to  make  their  statement  to  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

1480.  Fully?—- Yes. 

1481.  Does  the  Board  decide  what  is  to  be  done  for  them  in  their  presence  or 
in  their  absence  ? — Generally  in  their  absence. 

1482.  Having  made  their  statement,  are  they  allowed  to  remain,  or  directed  to 
withdraw? — They  are  desired  to  withdraw. 

1483.  Are  they  seen  by  the  Board  without  having  made  a  previous  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  relieving  officer  ?— I  would  state  one  thing,  if  I  may  be  permitted, 
(which  is  what  I  have  objected  to  always),  that  some  of  the  guardians,  in  the 
absence  of  the  man  when  he  is  desired  to  withdraw,  will  state  something  which 
he  has  done  five  or  six  years  previously  perhaps  ;  that  man  worked  for  so  and  so, 
and  was  discharged. 

1484.  That  is  not  in  the  man’s  presence  ?— No ;  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
contradicting  it. 

1485.  Things  are  stated  against  him  in  his  absence  ?— Yes. 

1486.  Is  he  recalled,  and  has  he  an  opportunity  of  rebutting  those  statements  ? 
— Seldom. 

1487.  Is  the  relieving  officer  to  whom  the  application  was  made  by  the  man 
in  the  first  instance,  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room  the  whole  of  the  time  ? — 
Yes. 

1488.  Does  he  remain  with  the  guardians  after  the  man  has  withdrawn? — 
Yes. 

°*45  3*  1489.  During 
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1489.  During  their  deliberations  upon  the  case? — Yes. 

1490.  Mr.  ChristieJ]  Have  you  ever  proposed  that  the  man  should  be  called 
back,  and  has  it  been  refused  ? — No  :  I  have  proposed  that  he  should  be  called 
back  sometimes. 

1491.  Has  the  request  been  refused  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

1492.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Have  you  made  a  motion  to  that  effect? — I  have  said 
I  should  like  the  man  to  be  called  in  again,  and  it  has  been  done ;  I  saw  very 
clearly,  however,  that  the  chairman  was  displeased  at  it,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
do  it  often. 

1493.  Suppose  a  case  in  which  the  Board  refuses  relief,  what  appeal  has  the 
party  against  the  decision  of  the  Board  ? — He  has  no  appeal ;  he  cannot  appeal. 

1494.  Suppose  his  distress  should  afterwards  become  urgent,  to  whom  would 
he  then  appeal  ? — He  would  probably  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  again. 

1495.  Failing  to  obtain  relief  from  the  relieving  officer,  to  whom  would  he 
refer  ? — He  could  get  no  relief ;  there  are  no  other  parties  to  whom  he  could 
appty. 

1496.  Are  you  aware  that  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  have  the  power  of  ordering  relief? — I  am. 

1497.  Are  you  aware  that  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  the  magistrates  can  order 
relief? — No,  I  am  not ;  they  do  not  do  so. 

1498.  How  many  magistrates  have  you  sitting  at  your  Board  as  ex  officio 
guardians  ? — Two. 

1499.  Do  those  magistrates  act  for  the  division? — One  of  them  does. 

1500.  Regularly? — Yes. 

1501.  Is  that  the  chairman  ? — Yes. 

1502.  Have  you  known  a  man  who  has  been  refused  relief  at  the  Board  when 
the  chairman  has  been  presiding,  afterwards  make  an  application  to  the  chair¬ 
man  in  his  capacity  of  magistrate  ? — I  have  not. 

1 503.  You  have  known  no  such  case? — No. 

1 504.  When  relief  is  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  is  the  man  recalled, 
and  is  he  told  by  the  Board  the  amount  of  relief  which  is  given  to  him ;  or  is  the 
communication  made  to  him  through  the  relieving  officer  ? — The  communication 
is  made  to  him  through  the  relieving  officer. 

1505.  He  is  not  recalled  before  the  Board  and  told  what  the  decision  of  the 
Board  is  in  his  case  ? — No. 

1506.  All  those  cases  being  gone  through,  what  is  the  next  proceeding  of  the 
Board  ? — If  there  are  any  communications  from  the  Commissioners,  or  any  other 
business,  it  is  generally  gone  through  then. 

1507.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  The  clerk  is  asked  whether  there  is  any  other  business  ? 
—Yes. 

1508.  Mr.  Wakley .]  You  go  through  any  business  you  have  before  you  in 
connexion  with  correspondence;  is  that  the  case? — Yes. 

1509.  Then  when  do  you  take  the  accounts? — There  is  a  finance  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

1510.  When  do  that  committee  report  to  the  Board? — They  meet  sometimes; 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  their  regular  time  for  meeting ;  I  am  not  upon 
the  finance  committee,  and  never  was. 

1511.  Is  the  workhouse  inspected  every  week  by  the  Board? — The  visiting 
guardians  generally  inspect  it. 

1.512.  Are  the  medical  officers,  supposing  a  poor  man  has  made  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  sickness  in  his  family,  called  in  and  examined  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  case  r — It  is  very  seldom  the  medical  officers  attend ;  Mr.  Hammond, 
one  of  them,  does  attend,  but  the  others  do  not ;  Mr.  Medhurst  does  not  attend 
sometimes  once  in  a  twelvemonth. 

1513.  How  far  does  Mr.  Medhurst  reside  from  Andover? — Five  miles. 

1514.  Suppose  you  require  their  attendance,  then  of  course  they  are  present  ? 
— Of  course,  if  they  are  aware  of  it. 

1515.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.-]  In  the  case  of  an  application  as  regards  sickness,  is 
not  the  medical  officer  asked  in  the  first  instance  whether  a  medical  man  has 
seen  that  person  ? — There  is  the  medical  man’s  report  there  every  week. 

1516.  In  the  case  of  an  application  through  the  relieving  officer  being  handed 
in,  is  not  he  immediately  asked  what  is  the  order  of  the  medical  man  respecting 
this  man  ? — The  medical  man  makes  a  return  every  Saturday  morning  as  to  the 
patients  he  has  seen. 

1517.  Mr, 
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1517.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Supposing  a  man  states  there  is  sickness  in  his  family, 
and  he  applies  for  relief  in  consequence  of  that  sickness,  before  a  refusal  is  made, 
is  the  medical  officer  called  before  the  Board  and  examined  with  reference  to 
the  condition  of  that  family  ? — No. 

1518.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which  relief  has  been  refused  when  the  appli¬ 
cants  have  stated  that  there  was  sickness  in  their  family  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have. 

1519.  You  do  not  recollect  any  such  case? — No;  the  medical  man  makes  a 
return  every  week  of  the  parties  whom  he  has  visited ;  he  does  not  attend  at  the 
Board  himself. 

1520.  Are  his  orders,  whatever  they  may  be,  invariably  attended  to  by  the 
Board  ?  —  Yes,  I  believe  they  are. 

1521.  Supposing  the  order  is  meat,  or  nourishment  of  any  kind,  is  it  ever 
refused  by  the  Board,  or  have  you  known  no  cases  in  which  there  has  been  such 
a  refusal? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

1522.  Having  gone  through  all  your  documentary  matters,  what  is  the  next 
step  that  the  Board  takes  ? — They  leave  then. 

1523.  They  break  up  for  the  week? — Yes. 

1 524.  How  long  do  they  usually  sit  ? — About  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  it  might 
be  sometimes  an  hour  and  a  half. 

1525.  Supposing  a  poor  person  were  to  make  an  application  to  see  the  Board, 
without  having  made  a  previous  application  to  the  relieving  officer,  would  such 
a  person  be  admitted  ? — Yes,  he  would  ;  there  is  always  an  objection  to  admit¬ 
ting  them  ;  because,  as  I  stated  before,  they  are  desired  to  make  their  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  day  the  relieving  officer  attends  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  those 
applications.  For  many  years  they  were  not  heard  under  any  circumstances, 
unless  they  had  made  an  application  on  a  Thursday.  Since  that,  if  there .  were 
any  who  were  not  aware  of  the  rules  laid  dowrn  by  the  Board,  they  have  been 
generally  heard  ;  they  were  told,  of  course,  that  if  they  applied  again  they  must 
apply  on  Thursday. 

1526.  When  was  the  change  introduced  into  the  practice? — It  is  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  since ;  I  believe  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  communication  that 
was  received  from  the  Commissioners  upon  that  subject. 

1527.  Who  conveys  the  message  into  the  Board-room,  that  A.  B.  wants  to  see 
the  Board,  he  having  made  no  previous  application  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — • 
The  relieving  officer. 

1528.  Is  there  no  other  messenger? — No. 

1529.  But  the  relieving  officer  may  be  in  the  room  when  the  party  applies  to 
see  the  Board  ? — He  is  often  out. 

1530.  How  would  the  information  be  conveyed  to  the  Board,  that  such  a 
person  was  in  attendance  ? — The  relieving  officer  is  in  and  out  often  ;  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  relieving  officer ;  he  is  backwards  and  forwards, 
in  and  out  of  the  room1. 

1531.  Do  you  know  whether  the  porter  has  orders  to  refuse  any  poor  men  who 
apply  far  relief,  or  who  make  application  to  see  the  Board  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

1532.  Have  any  poor  people  at  any  time  complained  to  you  that  they  have 

not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  their  cases  known  to  the  Board  ? — Yes,  a  great 
many,  but  not  lately ;  not  since  the  practice  has  been  altered  ;  they  used  to 
complain  of  it  a  good  deal.  J 

1533-  You  cannot  state  when  the  practice  was  altered  ?— A  twelvemonth  or 
more  ago,  I  think. 

1534.  Not  longer  than  that  r— It  might  have  been  more  than  that. 

1535-  How  long  had  you  heard  of  the  gnawing  the  bones  by  the  men  who 
were  employed  in  bone-crushing  before  you  instituted  your  own  inquiry  into 
the  subject?— I  heard  of  it  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Saturday  I  named  it  to  the 
Board. 

1536.  That  was  in  February  ? — Yes. 

1537-  You  named  it  to  the  Board  as  a  rumour;  I  understand  you,  at  that 
time  you  had  not  made  that  inquiry  ? — No. 

1538.  Having  made  that  inquiry,  and  satisfied  yourself  that  the  practice 
existed,  from  the  information  you  derived  from  the  men,  what  communication 
did  you  subsequently  make  to  the  Board  upon  the  subject  ? — I  told  you,  I  think, 
that  some  few  accompanied  me  ;  we  called  in  the  men,  and  examined  them;  and 
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on  the  Saturday  following,  I  named  to  the  Board  what  had  taken  place,  what  the 
men  had  stated. 

1539.  Did  you  bring  forward  any  resolution  upon  the  subject  before  the  Board  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  brought  it  forward  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  ;  I  com¬ 
municated  my  wishes  to  them ;  I  proposed,  in  short,  that  the  evidence  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  and  that  they  should  be  requested  to  make  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstance. 

1540.  Who  took  down  the  evidence  in  writing  at  that  timer—  Do  you  mean 
upon  the  first  inquiry  ? 

1541.  Yes,  your  own  inquiry  ? — It  was  not  taken  down  in  writing  ;  l  wished 
the  guardians  to  have  the  men  before  them,  and  examine  them,  and  forward  their 
evidence  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ;  but  that  they  refused  to  do. 

1 542.  Who  took  a  part  in  the  discussion,  do  you  recollect  ? — The  Board  gene¬ 
rally  ;  all  the  guardians.  I  do  not  know  any  one  in  particular ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  guardians  were  opposed  to  it. 

1543.  Were  they  opposed  to  making  it  known  to  the  Commissioners,  or  to 
going  further  into  the  inquiry  ?— They  would  not  have  the  men  in  to  he 
examined  ;  they  had  an  objection  to  that,  and  of  course,  therefore,  to  forwarding 
their  evidence  to  the  Commissioners. 

1 544.  Did  they  state  the  grounds  of  their  objection  ? — They  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  it ;  they  said  that  they  would  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

1545.  But  they  would  not  hear  the  parties  to  ascertain  the  truth  ? — No. 

1546.  Is  there  any  minute  or  any  note  of  those  occurrences  in  any  of  your 
books  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

1547.  So  that  your  own  opinions,  and  the  facts  you  discovered,  were  not  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing  ?— They  were  not  submitted  in  writing  ;  I  stated  the  reasons 
why.  I  considered  that  I  annoyed  the  Board  a  good  deal  by  doing  so  ;  and  I 
found  that  it  was  useless. 

1 548.  You  discovered  that  it  was  a  disagreeable  subject  ? — If  I  thought  proper 
to  propose  a  resolution,  I  saw  that  the  guardians  were  annoyed  at  it ;  and,  rather 
than  make  it  unpleasant,  I  very  often  did  not  follow  up  my  propositions. 

1549.  Did  you  write  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon  the  subject? — No, 
I  did  not. 

1550.  Did  you  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioner  when  he  next  attended  the  Board?— I  think  he  came  down  for  the 
purpose. 

1551.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  early  period,  when  you  yourself  made  an 
investigation  ?r— The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  forward  an  application  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

1552.  That  was  later;  do  you  recollect  informing  the  Assistant.  Poor-law 

Commissioner  of  what  you  had  discovered  with  reference  to  the  gnawing  of  the 
bones  by  the  men  employed  in  crushing  them? — When  he  called  upon  me 
I  did.  *  ' 

1553.  That  was  in  August?— I  do  not  think  I  did  before.- 

1554.  That  practice,  in  reality,  was  discovered  in  February,  but  nothing  was 
done  to  prevent  it  till  the  first  week  in  August? — Yes,  that  was  the  case. 
1  thought,  as  an  individual,  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  memorialize  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  as  there  was  such  a  decided  objection  by  the  Board.  I  pointed  out 
to  the  Board  what  I  would  do;  that  if  they  would  not  examine  the  parties,  and 
forward  their  evidence  to  the  Commissioners,  I  was  determined  to  do  so  in  some 
other  way ;  and  I  pointed  out  in  what  way  l  would  do  it ;  but  I  would  rather 
should  do  it  themselves. 

1555.  Did  you  state  that  you  would  petition  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
subject  ?i — I  did ;  I  told  them  so. 

1 556.  Had  you  formed  any  opinion,  from  what  you  have  before  observed,  as 
to  the  practice  of  the  Board,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  again  renew  the 
subject  before  the  Board  ? — Yes,  I  was  quite  satisfied  of  it. 

1 557.  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  not  communicating  upon  the  matter 
to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— I  did  not  think  that  the  Commissioners  would 
have  attended  to  it. 

1558.  Had  you  generally  found  that  there  was  an  agreement  of  action  between 
the  Commissioners  and  the  majority  of  the  Board  ?— I  always  considered  so ;  I 
had  reason  to  believe  so. 

1.515.9.  The  men  having  described  to  you  their  sufferings  from  hunger,  as  you 
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stated  in  a  former  part  of  your  examination,  and  that  they  were  driven  to  pick 
the  marrow  from  the  bones,  and  gnaw  the  meat  from  them,  was  any  alteration 
made  in  the  diet  of  the  house  after  you  had  instituted  your  investigation  ?— No, 
not  for  a  considerable  time. 

1560.  When  was  the  change  in  the  diet  made  ? — Since  the  late  inquiry. 

1561.  Was  there  any  alteration  made  in  the  diet  table  till  after  the  subject 
had  been  noticed  in  the  House  of  Commons  P-^Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  cer¬ 
tainly  not. 

1562.  Did  you  yourself  propose  any  alteration  in  the  diet  table? — Yes. 

1563.  At  what  time  ?— At  the  commencement  of  the  last  winter. 

1564.  Have  you  an  opportunity  now  of  furnishing  the  Committee  with  the 
diet  table  which  was  in  use  up  to  the  period  when  the  change  in  the  diet  was 
made  ? — No,  I  have  not* 

1565.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  diet  table  was  in  conformity  with 
any  of  the  diet  tables  which  had  been  directed  to  be  in  use  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  ?— Yes. 

1 566.  Which  number  was  it  ? — I  forget. 

1567.  Was  it  the  highest  or  the  lowest  in  point  of  quantity? — Neither  the 
highest  nor  the  lowest,  I  think ;  it  is  so  long  since  that  I  forget  which  it  was. 

1568.  (To  Mr.  Lamb.)  Have  you  the  diet  table  wdiich  was  in  use  up  to  the 
change  ? — I  have.  ( The  same  was  produced.) 

1569.  How  can  the  Committee  get  correct  information  as  to  the  time  of  the 
change  in  the  diet  table  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  its  being  altered*  except  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  recent  inquiry. 

1570.  (To  Mr.  Mundy.)  Do  you  recollect  what  was  the*  alteration  which  was 
made  in  the  diet  table  ? — -No,  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

1571.  You  do  not  remember  what  was  the  alteration  made  in  the  diet  table  ? 
— I  think  they  were  allowed  an  ounce  more  bread,  and  they  were  allowed  bread 
on  broth-days  with  their  broth ;  they  had  no  bread  before.  They  were  allowed 
some  afterwards,  and  they  were  allowed  suet  pudding  on  a  Sunday. 

1572.  Mr.  Westlake  would  be  able  probably  to  give  the  diet,  would  not  he  r — 
I  dare  say  he  would. 

1573*  Did  persons  in  the  workhouse  complain  to  you  of  insufficiency  of  diet 
occasionally  ? — No. 

1574.  Not  when  you  were  visiting  it? — No;  I  did  not  often  visit  the  house. 

1575.  Did  they  express  themselves  as  being  in  fear  of  any  kind,  which  pre¬ 
vented  their  complaining  ? — Not  to  me. 

1576.  Chairman .]  To  anybody  within  your  knowledge,  have  they  ? — No. 

1577.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Have  you  any  reason  for  believing,  from  other  sources 
than  those  derived  from  the  evidence  given  by  the  men  employed  in  bone- 
crushing,  that  they  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  diet  ? — No. 

1578.  Was  there  any  dread  entertained  of  the  workhouse  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  people  in  Andover  ?— Yes ;  they  have  very  much  objected  to  going 
into  the  house.  They  would  suffer  almost  anything  rather  than  go  into  the 
house. 

1579.  What  wages  would  some  men  take  rather  than  go  into  the  workhouse  ? 
—Five  shillings  or  6  s.  a  week,  or  7  s. almost  anything  they  would  take.  I 
have  had  men  offer  to  work  for  me  for  5  s.  or  6  s. 

1580.  If  there  be  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  diet  for  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house,  can  you  account  for  their  entertaining  such  an  objection  to  being  there  ? 
— No,  I  cannot.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  such  an  objection  now ;  they 
had  a  very  great  objection  before  the  inquiry since  that  they  have  not. 

1581.  Since  the  inquiry  in  August  last  the  objections  have  diminished  ?— In 
a  great  measure  they  have. 

*5 8s.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  food  ? — It 
is,  in  some  measure. 

1583.  And  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  bone-crushing  ? — I  think 
having  more  food  is  the  principal  reason.  They  had  a  great  objection  to  bone¬ 
breaking  ;  but  I  think  that  that  was  their  principal  objection. 

1584.  That  change  has  been  productive  of  satisfaction  ? — Yes. 

1555-  Did  the  bone-mill  operate  as  a  means  of  preventing  their  making- 
application  for  admission  into  the  workhouse  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  many 
have  stated  to  me  that  rather  than  they  would  go  back  to  break  bones,  they 
would  work  for  almost  anything. 
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1586.  In  the  districts  round  Andover,  with  regard  to  the  out-door  poor  in 
cases  of  sickness,  has  the  medical  officer  the  opportunity  of  ordering  for  them 
whatever  he  may  think  fit  in  the  way  of  food? — Yes. 

1587.  And  such  orders  are  brought  before  the  Board  at  the  next  Board-day ; 
are  they? — Yes. 

1588.  Have  you  known  any  remonstrances  made  to  the  medical  officers  for 
their  liberality  in  ordering  meat  or  beer,  or  any  other  article  of  diet  ? — No ;  but 
I  have  often  observed  that  the  guardians  were  displeased  with  Mr.  Medhurst  for 
having  ordered  so  much  relief. 

1589.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Is  this  diet  table  read  to  the  paupers  who  cannot 
read?— I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  by  them  that  they 
did  not  know  what  the  dietary  was. 

1590.  Mr.  Wakley.']  You  have  stated  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  was  found 
dead  in  a  hedge?— He  was  not  found  dead. 

1591.  The  old  man,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  turnip  field.  You  stated 
that  he  had  to  go  two  miles  and  a  half  to  show  himself  in  the  turnip  field  ?— - 
When  he  was  returning  from  the  work,  he  was  found  late  in  the  evening  almost 
dead. 

1592.  How  long  did  he  live  after  he  was  carried  home? — Not  a  very  great 
while. 

1593.  He  was  found  dead  afterwards,  I  think  you  said  ? —  . 

1594.  Had  he  a  widow  ? — Yes. 

1595.  What  was  her  condition,  do  you  recollect,  after  he  was  dead  ? — She  was 
an  old  woman,  incapable  of  doing  work,  and  she  had  the  same  allowance  as  the 
other  old  widows  had. 

1596.  She  had  an  allowance  out  of  the  house  ? — Yes. 

1597.  How  much  do  they  allow  women  of  70,  or  75,  or  80  years  of  age  out  of 
the  house  ? — Two  shillings  and  five-pence  a  week,  unless  it  is  in  cases  where 
they  require  nurses  or  attendance. 

1598.  What  does  it  cost  to  maintain  them  in  the  house? — I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  it  is  now.  I  should  think  about  the  same. 

1599.  You  say  that  this  is  the  application  and  relief  book ;  there  are  a  great 
number  of  them,  are  not  there  ? — Yes. 

1600.  Each  relieving  officer  produces  a  book  of  this  kind? — Yes. 

1601.  (To  Mr.  Lamb.)  Have  you  some  of  the  books  from  each  of  the  reliev¬ 
ing  officers  here  ? — I  have. 

1602.  Will  you  put  a  set  of  them  upon  the  table  ? — ( The  same  were  produced.). 

1603.  (To  Mr.  Mundy.)  In  the  book  I  have  in  my  hand,  commencing 
Michaelmas  last,  I  observe  that  there  are  various  columns  in  which  there  are  no 
entries  at  all.  Under  the  head  of  “  Observations,”  for  example,  there  are  no 
entries  whatever ;  and  there  is  a  head  for  “  Initials  of  the  Clerk,”  and  I  see 
that  that  column  is  also  entirely  vacant.  Is  not  the  clerk  required  to  examine 
the  accuracy  of  these  entries,  and  to  put  his  initials,  to  show  that  they  are  made 
before  the  Board  separates  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  that ;  I. cannot  say  that 
that  is  the  case. 

1604.  Have  you  attended  the  Board  very  regularly? — I  have. 

1605.  I  will  take  a  few  cases  here,  just  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  them,  to  see  if  you  recollect  them.  I  observe  that  a  man  named  Charles 
Coke  applied  for  relief;  his  age  was  56 ;  he  stated  that  he  was  a  farm-labourer : 
it  is  stated  that  he  wras  “  ill  since  Friday  week,  and  applied  for  relief  in  con¬ 
sequence.”  Do  you  recollect  what  that  man  had  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1606.  Do  you  recollect  the  condition  of  that  man? — I  know  him  very  well , 
he  has  worked  for  me. 

1607.  This  was  last  Michaelmas  ?— I  thought  you  referred  to  a  person  who  is 

being  relieved  at  this  time  ;  a  person  of  the  name  of  Coke.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  case  you  allude  to.  •  * 

1608.  The  entry  here  is,  “Ill  since  Friday  week,  and  applies  for  relief  in 

consequence ;”  do  you  recollect  anything  of  the  case  r — No ;  I  know  the  man 
very  well.  .  ■ 

1609.  Can  you  tell  what  relief  the  Board  would  be  likely  to  give  in  a  case  of 
that  kind,  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two  children? — They  would  give  him  about 
7  s. ;  I  should  think  7  s.  to  8  s. 

1610.  Do  you  recollect  that  man  making  his  application  to  the  Board? — No, 
I  do  not. 
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1611.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Charles  Head,  57  years  of  age,  a  labourer, 
residing  in  the  London  Road  with  his  daughter,  a  widower  ;  the  entry  is  that  he 
was  “  assaulted  on  Tuesday  week,  and  is  unable  to  work  in  consequence ;  is  in 
a  club,  and  thinks  he  shall  not  get  his  allowance,  10  s.  per  week,  in  consequence 
of  the  cause  of  his  inability  to  work”  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

1612.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  had  any  relief  given  him,  or  whether  he 
was  able  to  work? — No. 

1613.  Do  you  recollect  what  became  of  that  man? — No,  there  are  such  an 
immense  number  of  cases  that  it  is  impossible  to  recollect  them  all ;  it  was 
generally  done  in  such  a  hurried  way. 

1614.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  John  Cook,  having  a  wife  and  child; 
he  made  an  application  for  the  medical  officer  to  attend  his  wife,  approaching  her 
confinement ;  do  you  recollect  that  case  ? — No. 

1615.  Is  it  the  practice  in  all  cases  to  refuse  to  allow  the  women  to  have 
a  medical  practitioner  to  attend  them  in  their  confinement  ? — It  is,  unless, 
as  I  stated  before,  there  are  good  reasons  given  for  it;  where  the  medical 
officers  state  that  they  have  attended  the  woman  before,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  dangerous  case,  their  attendance  might  be  allowed. 

1616.  Are  there  any  cases  beside  those  you  have  mentioned  in  your  previous 
examination  which  you  would  now  like  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are. 

1617.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  William  Cook,  who  had  a  wife  and  six 
children  ;  he  resided  at  Chute;  do  you  remember  his  having  applied  for  relief? 
— No ;  they  are  mostly  strangers  to  me. 

1618.  I  will  put  this  entry  before  you.  “  Cook,  William,  40,  Chute  ;  rent, 
2/.  10s.  per  annum  ;  labourer;  married;  allowed  medical  relief;  has  been 
earning  8  s.  per  week  at  Mr.  Chandler’s  ;  ill  two  weeks;  relieving  officer  allowed 
this  man,  in  kind,  to  the  amount  of  5  s.  9  id.  on  Tuesday  last;  relief  ordered 
by  guardians,  3  s.  and  40  lbs.  of  bread ;  it  is  stated  his  wife  was  35  years  of  age  ; 
his  eldest  child,  13  ;  Henrietta,  11  ;  Thomas,  8 ;  Robert,  5  ;  Elizabeth,  3  ;  Fran¬ 
ces,  1.”  Do  you  recollect  what  became  of  that  man  and  his  family? — No,  I 
do  not. 

1619.  Or  what  other  relief  they  had  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  case  at  all. 

1620.  You  were  not  present  when  the  application  was  made? — No;  I  am  not 
aware  ;  I  might  have  been. 

1621.  Can  you  account  for  the  absence  in  the  whole  of  these  books,  so  far  as  I 
have  inspected  them,  of  any  remarks  of  the  relieving  officers  under  the  head  of 
“  Observations  ’*  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

1622.  Have  they  not  been  asked,  if  they  had  any  remarks  to  make  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  cases  entered  in  those  books  ? — The  relieving  officer  may  state  the 
case  from  his  knowledge,  very  likely. 

1623.  Have  you  never  known  to  be  entered  in  the  book,  the  reasons  why  a 

certain  allowance  was  given,  or  a  certain  allowance  was  withheld  ?— Yes,  in  many 
cases ;  not  why  it  was  withheld,  but  why  it  was  given.  J 

1624.  All  that  is  to  be  found  in  these  books,  with  reference  to  the  statement 
of  the  relieving  officer  is,  therefore,  tobemet  with  under  the  head  “  Present  cause 
of  seeking  relief,”  or  “  Nature  of  application”  ?— The  usual  way  is,  for  the  pauper’s 
name  and  his  circumstances  to  be  entered  in  the  book,  and  opposite  that  either 

refused  or  allowed,  as  the  case  may  be^  without  any  observations  being* 

1625.  Can  you  give  to  the  Committee  the  names  of  any  poor  persons  who 

have  either  been  in  the  workhouse,  or  have  applied  for  relief  out  of  the  work- 
house,  who  would  show  what  has  been  the  operation  of  the  law  and  the  conduct 
of  the  guardians  and  the  relieving  officers  in  their  particular  cases?— I  gave 
many  in  my  evidence.  & 

•  «^ou  undertake  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who  can 

give  the  Committee  information  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law  has 
operated  in  their  own  cases?— Yes,  if  the  Committee  will  give  me  time,  I  can 
do  so  ,  I  would  have  done  so  if  I  had  known  I  should  have  been  asked  to 
speak  to  particular  cases ;  I  will  undertake  to  name  cases  to  the  Committee,  and 
they  may  call  any  parties  they  please. 

Sir  tV.  Jolliffe .]  You  stated  that  there  was  a  union  of  opinion  with  re- 
gar  to  the  bone-crushing  between  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  and  the  guardians ; 
that  alter  you  found  out  the  practice  of  those  bone-crushers,  it  was  useless,  there- 
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fore,  for  you  to  make  any  representation  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  or  to 
bring  forward  any  resolution  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  I  wish  to  know 
how  you  were  aware  of  that  union  of  opinion  existing  ? — Because  the  subject  has 
been  named  a  great  number  of  times,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Parker  has  been  present 
when  it  has  been  named ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that ;  at  all  events  I  am 
quite  certain  the  Commissioners  were  quite  aware  of  it,  and  that  they  sanctioned 
it,  or  it  would  have  been  stopped  by  the  Board  generally,  because  they  would 
not,  at  that  time,  have  done  anything  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

1628.  After  you  had  discovered,  which  you  did  suddenly,  the  practice  of  those 
men  in  eating  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  which  came  out  upon  your  inquiry,  did 
you  think  after  that,  that  the  Commissioners  would  still  approve  of  it? — I  had 
no  reason  to  think  otherwise ;  that  was  the  reason  why  I  did  not  represent  the 
case  to  them. 

1629.  You  could  not  have  been  aware,  you  making  no  representation,  that 
the  Commissioners  had  the  same  knowledge  that  you  had  ? — No,  certainly  not ; 
that  was  my  idea. 

1630.  You  believed  that  if  they  had  that  knowledge  they  would  still  have 
approved  of  that  practice  ? — Yes. 

1631.  Captain  Pechell .]  You  mean  the  practice  of  grinding  ?— Yes. 

1632.  In  the  case  of  orders  being  made  for  food  to  sick  persons  by  Mr.  Med- 
hurst,  the  surgeon  of  one  of  the  districts,  you  say,  the  orders  he  made  for  granting 
meat  and  other  necessaries  to  the  sick  persons  appeared  to  be  displeasing  to  the 
guardians? — Yes. 

1633.  How  did  they  show  their  displeasure  r — I  have  heard  the  chairman  say, 
c<  Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Medhurst’s  book,  we  have  not  seen  that ;  but  it  is  of  very  little 
consequence  ;  you  will  find  plenty  of  mutton  ordered  there/ 

1634.  Did  they  ever  show  their  displeasure  by  refusing  that? — No,  they  could 
not  do  that. 

1635.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you  ever  make  any  representation  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  which  was  not  attended  to  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1636.  Did  you  ever  make  any  representation  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
which  was  not  attended  to  ?— Certainly  not. 

1637.  Mr.  Fielden.]  Has  the  peremptory  order  been  issued  to  the  Andover 
Union  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  the  order  directing  the  guardians  not  to 
give  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  ? — I  presume  so. 

1638.  Do  not  you  know  the  fact?— That  is  part  of  the  law,  I  under- 

^i^q.  Do  you  know  that  that  order  has  been  sent  by  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  guardians  of  the  Andover  Union,  requiring  the  guardians 
to  deny  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied?—!  am  not  certain  that  any  order 
of  that  kind  has  been  sent,  but  I  have  always  had  reason  to  believe  so. 

1640.  Then  you  cannot  state  the  fact?— No,  I  cannot;  it  has  always  been 
usual  to  refuse  it,  therefore  I  considered  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  order  of 

the  Commissioners.  ■  .  .  TT  . 

1641.  Has  it  been  the  practice  of  the  guardians  of  the  Andover  Union  to 

deny  relief  on  all  occasions  to  able-bodied  men  ? — Men  in  good  health. 

1642.  That  has  been  the  uniform  practice  ?— Yes. 

1643.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  union? — Yes. 

i  644.  Was  that  done  under  the  old  poor  law  ;  did  you  deny  relief  to  the 

able-bodied? — No,  . 

1645.  Theu  a  material  alteration  took  place  when  the  poor  law  was  intro¬ 
duced?— Yes,  a  very  material  change.  r  -  ,  , 

1646.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  wages  01  the  labourer  r — it  has  had 
the  effect  of  lowering  wages. 

1647.  Do  you  know  that  to  have  been  its  direct  effect? — I  do. 

1648.  What  were  the  wages  paid  to  able-bodied  labourers  before  the  new 
poor  law  was  introduced  ? — -A  great  deal  depended  upon  the  price  of  bread.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  made  so  much  difference  in  the  weekly  allowance  to  the 
poor  as  it  has  when  working  by  piece,  as  they  call  it.  They  do  not  get  so  much 
as  they  used  to  get,  because  if  one  man  will  not  undertake  a  job  at  the  price  the 
farmer  offers  it  at,  there  are  many  others  who,  rather  than  go  into  the  house, 

will  do  so.  If  they  could  earn  but  Is.  a  day,  they  would  rather  do  it  than  go 

into  . 
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into  the  house.  That  did  not  use  to  be  the  case,  because  if  they  did  not  get 
fair  wages  for  their  labour,  they  could  get  employment  by  the  parish. 

1649.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  labour;  is  it  difficult  to  get  work? — Yes;  at 
times  it  is  very  difficult ;  there  are  many  very  well  disposed  labourers  and  very 
honest  men  sometimes  can  get  no  work  for  a  month  or  two  together,  in  winter 
especially. 

1650.  Is  there  more  difficulty  in  getting  work  now  than  there  was  before  the 
new  poor  law  came  into  operation  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is ;  but  then  if 
they  were  not  employed  by  the  farmers,  they  were  generally  employed  by  the 
surveyors  or  overseers  upon  the  roads. 

1651.  You  have  stated  that  rather  than  go  into  the  workhouse  you  have 
known  men  to  accept  5  5.,  65.  or  7s.  a  week;  what  was  the  price  paid  to  la¬ 
bourers  who  did  not  make  applications  for  relief  at  the  same  time? — The 
average  rate  of  wages  was  from  7  s.  to  9  s. ;  about  8  s.  or  9  s.  a  week  generally; 
others  give  10  s.  I  give  10  s. 

1652.  Do  you  know  any  case  of  any  able-bodied  labourer  who  has  accepted 
5  s.  a  week  wages? — Yes.  I  know  a  shepherd  now,  a  man  34  or  35  years  old, 
with  a  wife  and  child ;  he  is  getting  but  5  s.  a  week  for  looking  after  a  flock  of 
sheep ;  and  I  know  some  carters  that  are  getting  6  s. 

1653.  Has  that  shepherd  applied  to  the  guardians  for  relief? — Not  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  low  rate  of  wages ;  1  think  the  man  applied,  and  it  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  making  application  to  the  Board,  that  I  was  aware  of  his  receiv¬ 
ing  5  s.  ;  but  that  was  in  a  case  of  sickness  that  he  applied,  and  he  was  relieved 
during  sickness,  but  not  when  he  was  in  good  health ;  the  man  did  apply,  I 
know. 

1 654.  Did  he  accept  5  s.  a  week  for  his  labour  before  he  made  application  for 
relief? — Yes ;  he  is  receiving  but  5  s.  now  for  his  labour. 

1655.  Did  he  ever  receive  more  than  5  s.  a  week,  to  your  knowledge,  at  any 
period  ? — I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  man  to  say  that. 

1636.  Do  you  know  cases  where  applications  have  been  made  for  relief,  and 
where  refusals  have  been  made,  and  the  persons  so  applying  have  accepted  lower 
wages  in  consequence  ? — No,  I  do  not;  because  such  parties  seldom  apply  ;  they 
know  it  is  useless  ;  if  they  are  able-bodied  labourers  they  know  it  is  useless  to 
apply  to  the  Board ;  therefore  they  do  not  generally  apply. 

1657.  How  do  they  know  it  is  useless  to  apply? — Because  it  is  a  rule  laid 
down  ;  an  immense  number  have  applied,  but  they  do  not  do  so  now  ;  very  few 
apply  now,  because  they  know  it  is  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  Board,  that  no  relief 
will  be  given  to  any  able-bodied  labourer. 

1658.  Out  of  that  immense  number  are  there  any  you  can  recollect  who  did 
apply  in  your  presence  ? — I  do  not  recollect  particular  cases. 

1659.  Have  you  known  any  less  rate  of  wages  accepted  by  any  individual 
than  5s.  a  week  ? — Not  an  able-bodied  man. 

1660.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Do  you  consider  the  rate-payers  in  Andover  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  law  ? — They  are  very  much  dissatisfied. 

1661.  Would  they  require  an  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  present  law  ? — They 

would  be  very  glad  to  be  separated  from  the  union.  J 

1662.  To  get  out  of  the  concern  altogether? — They  would  be  very  much 
pleased  to  do  so. 

1663.  Do  you  mean  the  union  generally,  or  the  parish  ? — The  parish  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  out  of  the  union. 

1664.  You  only  speak  for  your  own  locality  ? — No. 

1665.  They  wish  to  have  a  more  efficient  control  over  their  own  affairs  1 _ 

Yes. 

1666.  They  would  be  glad  to  be  governed  by  a  local  Act  ?— They  would ; 
they  consider  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  rate-payer  as  well  as  the  poor. 

^ou  stated  that  applicants  for  relief  are  directed  to  make  their  first 
application  to  the  relieving  officer  ;  does  he  attend  at  the  workhouse  ? _ Yes 

1668.  On  Thursday  ? — Yes. 

1669.  Supposing  the  ease  of  a  pauper  living  10  miles  away  from  the  work- 
house,  he  would  have  m  the  first  instance  to  make  his  application  there,  and  then 
on  Saturday  to  appear  again? — Not  the  next  Saturday. 

1670.  Saturday  week  ?— Yes. 

to  hfs^wants?— Yes  g°  20  mileS  before  be  could  have  auy  attention  paid 

1672.  Chairman .] 
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1672.  Chairman .]  How  many  relieving  officers  are  there  for  the  union  ? — Five. 

1673.  Each  of  those  has  a  separate  district ;  has  not  he  ? — Yes. 

1674.  So  that  a  pauper  residing  in  the  district  of  the  relieving  officer  which 
is  furthest  from  Andover,  would  not  have  to  attend  at  the  Andover  workhouse 
to  make  his  application,  would  he  ? — No. 

1675.  That  applies  to  the  other  relieving  officers? — Yes. 

1676.  This  relieving  officer  would  come  to  his  parish  once  a  week  ? — Yes. 

1677.  And  on  the  occasion  of  the  relieving  officer  coming  to  the  parish,  he 
would  make  his  application  ? — Yes. 

1678.  Does  the  relieving  officer  generally  attend  somewhere  in  each  parish 
once  a  week? — Yes;  but  Andover  parish  extends  a  long  distance. 

1679.  When  you  stated  that  the  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  relieving 
officer  at  Andover  workhouse,  your  observation  applied  only  to  those  paupers 
residing  within  the  district  of  that  Andover  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

1680.  Captain  Pechell.']  What  is  the  greatest  distance  a  person  in  that  district 
would  have  to  go  ? — Between  four  and  five  miles. 

1681.  An  applicant  in  the  Andover  district  must  go  five  miles  to  make  his 
application  on  Thursday? — Yes. 

1682.  Then  he  would  have  to  go  back,  which  makes  ten? — Yes. 

1683.  That  is  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  district? — Yes. 

1684.  That  would  be  ten  miles? — Yes. 

1685.  Would  he  have  that  all  to  go  over  again  on  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

1686.  That  makes  20  ? — Yes;  if  he  was  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  relief 
ordered,  he  would  not  have  to  apply  again ;  of  course,  if  he  was  dissatisfied,  he 
must  apply  again. 

1687.  Mr.  Christie.]  If  he  were  satisfied  with  the  relief,  he  would  not  have 
to  go  on  any  Saturday,  would  he  ? — He  must  apply  to  the  relieving  officer ;  the 
relieving  officer  would  not  take  upon  him  to  tell  him  what  the  decision  of  the 
Board  would  be  ;  he  must  apply  to  the  workhouse  again  to  know  as  to  whether 
he  was  ordered  relief  or  not. 

1688.  Chairman .]  The  relieving  officer  is  at  the  workhouse  on  Thursday,  is 
not  he  ? — Yes. 

1689.  Supposing  a  pauper  comes  to  him  belonging  to  his  district,  and  makes 
an  application,  and  he  refuses  the  application,  he  brings  it  before  the  Board  on 
the  following  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

1690.  The  Board  make  an  order  on  that  application? — Yes. 

1691.  "When  and  where  is  the  order  so  made  upon  that  application  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  pauper  ? — The  pauper  attends  the  next  day  that  the  relieving  officer 
is  at  the  poorhouse. 

1692.  That  is  the  following  Thursday  ? — Yes  ;  they  often  come  in  on  Saturday 
to  know. 

1693.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  decision  of  their  case  ? — Yes. 

1694.  They  are  not  compelled  to  attend  then  ? — I  do  not  see  how  they  would 
know  otherwise  what  was  the  decision  ;  the  relieving-officer  would  not  go  to 
them  to  state  it. 

1695.  Unless  they  wait  to  know  the  determination  of  the  Board  upon  their 
case  till  the  following  Thursday,  they  must  come  to  the  workhouse  on  Saturday 
to  learn  it? — Yes. 

1696.  Captain  Pechell.~\  There  are  two  journies  to  go  ? — Yes. 

1697.  Mr.  D’ Israeli.]  I  understand  that,  under  any  circumstances,  if  a  pauper 
applies  for  relief,  a  week  must  elapse  before  he  receives  it ;  is  that  the  case  ? — If 
they  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Board. 

1698.  What  is  the  practice? — The  relieving-officer  attends  at  Andover  on 
Thursday  ;  on  the  Saturday  following  the  applicant’s  case  is  reported  to  the 
Board ;  if  his  application  is  not  complied  with  he  is  obliged  to  attend  on  the 
Saturday  following  before  his  case  is  heard. 

1699.  How  does  the  pauper  know  that  his  application  is  complied  with? — 
Either  he  attends  at  the  Board  on  Saturday,  after  the  Thursday  he  has  made  the 
application,  or  on  the  next  Thursday ;  on  the  Saturday  generally. 

1700.  You  mean  to  say  a  week  must  elapse  before  he  knows  whether  his 
application  is  complied  with  ? — He  may  learn  it  on  Saturday  if  he  pleases ;  he 
knows  the  relieving  officer  will  be  there. 

1701.  Captain  Pechell .]  He  may  have  to  go  three  times? — It  does  not  follow 
that  he  should. 

1702.  Suppose 
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1 702.  Suppose  it  is  not  entertained  on  the  first  Saturday,  he  must  have  to 
attend  on  the  succeeding  Saturday? — Yes. 

1703.  That  would  make  three  journeys  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

1704.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe .]  And  if  the  case  is  one  requiring  immediate  relief,  the 
relieving-officer  takes  upon  himself  to  afford  the  relief  he  thinks  necessary,  and 
brings  the  case  before  the  Board? — Yes,  that  is  the  fact. 

1705.  Captain  Pechell.']  Have  any  instances  occurred  where  an  order  given 
for  relief  by  the  magistrates  has  been  disregarded  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — 
As  regards  old  and  infirm  persons,  I  have  known  that  occur. 

1706.  I  think  you  stated  that  they  defeated  the  intentions  of  the  magistrates 
by  giving  a  sort  of  nominal  relief  of  a  loaf  of  bread  for  a  week,  and  thereby 
forcing  them  into  the  house  ? — That  is  the  case. 

1 707.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  parties  of  that  description  who  might 
come  here  to  be  examined  ? — I  think  I  gave  the  names  of  Goodall  and  Gilmore. 

1708.  Have  the  magistrates  ever  expressed,  to  your  knowledge,  any  dissatis¬ 
faction  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — 
Yes;  they  felt  annoyed  of  course  when  they  made  those  orders,  and  they 
thought  it  was  useless  to  make  any  such  orders  any  more ;  and  they  have  not 
done  so. 

1709.  They  have  discontinued  what  they  ought  to  do? — Poor  people  have 
seldom  applied  to  them  since,  because  of  that ;  they  were  told  that  it  was  useless 
to  do  so. 

1710.  You  have  stated  that  on  several  occasions  you  found  it  totally  useless 
to  make  suggestions  or  motions  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Do  you  think,  on 
the  next  election  of  guardians,  since  all  these  inquiries  have  taken  place,  it  is 
likely  you  may  have  another  set  of  guardians  elected,  who  will  be  more  likely  to 
support  your  views  ? — No,  I  think  not.  The  election  has  just  taken  place. 

1711.  And  that  has  not  been  the  case? — The  same  guardians  have  been 
returned,  a  great  number  of  them. 

1712.  My  observation  would  only  apply  then  to  the  next  election  after  this 
inquiry  ? — It  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  result  of  the  inquiry. 

1713.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  You  stated  in  your  first  examination  the  mode  pursued 
by  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  relative  to  illegitimate  children  ;  did  you 
intend  that  statement  to  apply  to  the  period  during  which  the  first  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act  was  in  force  ? — Yes. 

1714.  Are  you  aware  that  the  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  has  been  mate¬ 
rially  altered  by  the  Act  at  present  enforced  ? — I  am.  I  stated  that  I  was  not 
quite  aware  whether  the  guardians  could  assist  them  at  all,  or  whether  they  could 
apply  without.  My  belief  was  that  they  were  obliged  to  apply  through  the 
guardians,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  so ;  I  do  not  believe  they  could 
apply  without. 

1715.  Have  any  other  ex-officio  guardians  attended  the  Board  of  Guardians 
except  those  you  have  named  ? — Very  seldom.  I  have  known  many  guardians 
in  the  neighbourhood  attend. 

1716.  On  any  particular  occasion?— On  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  an 
officer  going  on. 

1717.  Have  you  known  it  in  cases  of  the  common  business  of  the  Board,  such 
as  hearing  applications  of  the  poor,  and  so  on  ? — No,  they  do  not  attend. 

1718.  You  mention  the  name  of  Maidment,  has  he  been  a  shopkeeper  and 
ratepayer  of  Andover  ? — Yes. 

1719.  At  the  time  he  applied  for  relief  did  you  consider  that  he  was  in  great 
destitution  ? — Very  great.  I  do  not  think  he  had  a  farthing  in  the  house. 

1720.  Was  the  widow  Blackman  a  respectable  woman? — Very,  she  appeared 
to  be. 

1721.  Above  the  common  grade  of  paupers? — Yes. 

1722.  Did  she  come  to  the  house  during  the  last  winter  for  the  second  time  ? 
—Yes. 

1723.  Is  she  in  the  house  now? — No. 

1724.  Has  relief  been  given  to  her?- — Yes. 

1725.  Out-door  relief? — Yes. 

1726.  And  has  she  resided  without  the  union? — Yes. 

1727.  Do  you  consider  that  the  three  objections  which  were  urged  against 
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granting  out-door  relief  to  her,  when  she  first  applied,  are  equally  in  force  now  ? 
— Certainly  they  are. 

1728.  Do  you  remember  whether  a  communication  was  made  by  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  subject  of  her  case? 
—Yes. 

1729.  Do  you  recollect  a  letter  being  read  by  you,  from  me,  upon  that  subject, 
to  the  Board? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1730.  Do  you  recellect  who  read  it? — The  vice-chairman,  I  think. 

1731.  Are  the  magistrates  for  the  borough  of  Andover  of  different  politics  ? 
—Yes. 

1732.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  their  difference  of  political 
feeling  has  operated,  relative  to  their  decisions  upon  a  case  connected  with  the 
Poor  Law  ? — I  do  not. 

1733.  You  have  been  asked  also  what  your  political  feelings  were  ;  have  you 
always  been  a  firm  supporter  of  mine?— Yes. 

1734.  In  the  recent  inquiry  did  not  Mr.  Wakeford  take  a  very  active  part  in 
it?— Yes. 

1735.  What  are  Mr.  Wakeford’s  politics? — He  is  a  Tory,  rather  an  extreme 
Tory. 

1736.  Did  not  Mr.  Holloway,  junior,  also  take  an  active  part  in  it  ? — Very 
active. 

1737.  Are  his  politics  the  same  as  Mr.  Wakeford’s  ? — Yes.  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  took  no  part  at  all  in  the  inquiry. 

1738.  Chairman.]  Which  inquiry? — The  second  inquiry;  I  took  no  part 
at  all  in  it. 

1739.  Mr.  JEtwall.]  When  application  was  made  by  the  overseers  of  Andover, 
relative  to  Mr.  Maud’s  affair,  do  you  consider  that  they  did  it  from  any  other 
motives  than  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty  towards  the  ratepayers 
of  Andover  ? — I  am  quite  certain  that  was  their  only  motive. 

1740.  When  the  application  was  made  by  you  for  an  inspection  of  the  rate¬ 
books  by  the  overseers  and  was  refused,  after  a  space  of  time  had  elapsed,  did 
not  the  Board  of  Guardians  require  the  overseers  to  make  a  rate? — Yes. 

1 741 .  Did  they  threaten  to  summons  the  overseers  because  they  would  not 
make  the  rate  ? — They  threatened  to  do  so ;  they  did  not  do  it. 

1742.  Did  a  long  time  elapse  before  a  rate  was  made  by  the  overseers  ? — Yes. 

1743.  "What  was  the  reason  for  that? — Because  the  ratepayers  were  satisfied 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  accounts,  and  they  objected  to  grant  a 
rate.  Several  orders  were  made  upon  the  overseers  to  pay  sums  of  money,  and 
they  refused  to  do  so.  I  urged  upon  the  guardians  to  summons  the  overseers  tq 
show  cause  why  they  did  not :  that  was  the  usual  practice.  If  the  country  over¬ 
seers  had  refused  to  obey  the  order,  a  summons  would  have  been  granted  at 
once. 

1 744.  Do  you  consider  that  the  ratepayers  of  Andover  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  termination  of  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  1,000  Z.  bond  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  they  can  be  dissatisfied  with  the  inquiry ;  they  are  very  dissatisfied  that  this 
Board  should  have  been  destroyed  and  another  substituted,  because  they  are 
losers  by  it ;  that  makes  them  dissatisfied ;  but  as  to  the  inquiry,  I  do  not  know 
that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  it. 

1 745.  Are  they  dissatisfied  that  there  has  not  been  a  full  explanation  of  how 
the  1,000  Z.  bond  was  destroyed  ? — Of  course  they  are  dissatisfied  with  that. 

1746.  You  have  been  asked  if  Mr.  Parker  was  not  badgered  by  the  counsel; 
did  you  hear  the  counsel  who  conducted  the  charges  against  the  master  often 
complain  against  the  decisions  of  Mr.  Parker  when  he  made  any  appeal  to  him  ? 
— Yes,  I  often  heard  the  counsel  complain  of  that,  and  there  was  a  little  mis¬ 
understandings  between  them  several  times ;  between  Mr.  Parker  and  the  counsel, 
I  mean. 

1747.  At  the  election  of  the  chairman  the  other  day,  when  you  entered  the 
room,  who  first  apprised  you  of  the  re-election  of  the  chairman  ?■ — Mr.  Smythe. 

1 748.  Who  is  he  ?— He  is  a  clergyman. 

1 749.  Is  he  curate  for  the  chairman  ? — Yes. 

1750.  You  have  stated  that  you  had  two  brothers  in  the  room  who  were 
guardians;  are  they  newly  elected ? — Yes. 

17-51.  At 
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1751.  At  this  last  election? — Yes. 

1 752.  There  were  other  guardians  present  who  approved  of  your  intention  to 
propose  Mr.  Gale  as  chairman,  were  not  there  ? — Yes. 

175.T  Was  it  or  was  it  not  understood  by  them  that  you  would  propose  him? 
— It  was  understood,  because  I  told  them  I  should. 

1754.  You  were  asked  whether  you  were  at  Goodwood;  will  you  explain  to 
me  what  you  suppose  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  your  being  at  Goodwood  ? — 
I  generally  go  to  Goodwood,  and  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  I  generally  go,  and 
I  suppose  they  heard  that  I  was  there  then. 

1 755*  You  were  very  ill  at  that  time,  were  not  you? — Yes,  I  was. 

1756.  Seriously  ill  ? — Yes. 

1757.  So  much  so,  that  you  were  in  an  extremely  bad  state  of  health? — 
I  have  never  recovered  from  it  yet, 

1758.  Mr.  Christie.']  What  was  your  complaint  ? — I  think  it  was  inflammation 
of  the  liver  at  first. 

1759*  You  returned  to  Andover  the  day  the  inquiry  was  over? — A  typhus 
fever  followed  ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  been  well  since. 

1760.  You  have  two  brothers,  you  say,  who  have  been  elected  guardians  this 
last  time  ;  that  they  have  been  now  elected  guardians  for  the  first  time  ;  have 
they  never  been  guardians  before  ? — One  of  them  was,  I  think,  a  few  years 
since. 

1761.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  When  you  arrived  at  home,  did  you  find  a  subpoena  ? — 
I  did  ; .  I  can  produce  the  certificate  from  the  medical  gentleman  who  attended 
me,  if  it  is  wished. 

1762.  Chairman .]  You  state  that  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  bad 
management  of  the  Andover  Union  from  the  commencement ;  of  what  nature 
were  those  complaints  antecedent  to  those  which  you  have  now  brought  specifi¬ 
cally  before  us  ? — The  system  has  been  the  same  from  the  commencement ;  the 
same  cases  arose  then. 

1763.  In  respect  to  what  points  ? — As  to  the  aged  poor,  and  so  on ;  I  consider 
that  relief  was  not  enough ;  and  so  as  to  able-bodied  labourers,  I  consider  it  was 
impossible  they  should  live  upon  their  earnings,  and  in  sickness  also: 

1764.  Has  it  been  the  practice  in  the  Andover  Union,  from  the  first  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  law  there,  not  to  give  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  men  ? — It  has. 

17 65.  Was  it  not  antecedently  to  the  receipt  of  the  prohibitory  order? — I  do 
not  know  when  that  order  was  given ;  that  has  been  the  practice  since  the  Board 
has  been  formed. 

1 766.  As  to  the  bone-crushing,  are  you  aware  whether  at  any  time  any  opinion 
was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  the  healthiness  or  otherwise  of  that 

mode  of  employing  the  able-bodied  inmates ;  did  they  ever  ask  the  doctor’s 
opinion? — Yes. 

1767.  On  what  occasion  ? — I  cannot  state  the  time. 

1768.  Antecedent  to  your  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

1769.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  any  suggestion  on  your  part? — I  think  it 
was  in  one  case  ;  I  know  it  was. 

1770.  In  consequence  of  what  you  had  suggested,  the  Board  of  Guardians 
asked  the  question  ? — Yes. 

1771.  Of  whom  did  they  ask  it  ?— Of  the  medical  man. 

1772.  Mr.  Westlake  ? — Yes. 

1 77 3*  you  recollect  what  his  opinion  then  was? — His  opinion  then  was, 

that  it  was  not  injurious. 

1774*  Had  you  any  opinion  from  any  other  medical  man  that  it  was  injurious 
antecedent  fo  your  inquiry? — Iliad  not. 

1775.  What  was  the  work  to  which  the  inmates  were  usually  put  besides  bone¬ 
pounding  ? — There  was  a  very  large  garden. 

1776.  Was  there  a  pump? — Yes. 

1 7 77*  How  many  does  it  require  to  work  that  pump  ? — Three  or  four. 

1778.  Was  that  the  employment  to  which,  in  default  of  the  bone-crushing,  the 
old  people  would  have  been  put  ?  The  old  men  generally  do  that  work. 

*779*  You  stated  in  your  17th  answer,  that  the  law  had  not,  in  your  opinion, 
ended  to  laise  the  moral  condition  and  independence  of  the  peasantry,  but  quite 

the  contrary ;  can  you  give  us  any  instances  in  which  you  conceive  it  has  had 
the  contrary  effect  ?— Yes. 

0-45— 3- 
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1780.  What  do  you  refer  to  in  that  answer ;  what  immoral  habit  do  you  think 
it  encourages  ? — They  are  bred  up  very  differently  from  what  they  used  to  be ; 
14  or  15  years  since  I  could  go  to  any  labourer’s  house  and  they  could  give  me  a 
draught  of  ale  if  I  wished  it,  and  they  always  had  two  or  three  pigs  to  fat  every 
year ;  and  they  used  to  have  decent  clothes  to  wear  on  Sundays,  and  a  change 
for  themselves  and  their  families  ;  and  they  used  to  keep  their  cottages  as  dean 
and  neat  as  possible.  Now  that  is  not  the  case ;  you  will  see  a  labourer,  and 
the  under  clothes  he  has  on  Sunday  are  what  he  wears  every  day;  and  the 
children  you  will  see  with  hardly  any  shoes  to  their  feet,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  live  three  or  four  families  of  them  in  one  house  ;  eight  or  ten  persons,  perhaps, 
sleep  in  a  room.  That  is  not  general,  perhaps,  but  six  or  seven,  or  five  or  six  in 
a  room,  big  girls  and  boys  sleeping  together;  that  was  not  the  case  15  years 
since  ;  the  labourer  was  much  better  off  than  he  is  now,  and  they  were  a  much 
better  set  of  men.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am  certain  that  able- 
bodied  labourers  with  five  or  six  children,  having  but  75.  or  85.  a  week,  do  not 
live  upon  it ;  they  steal,  I  am  sure  they  do. 

1781.  You  speak  of  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  of 
it ;  in  short  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  as  different  as  possible  ;  the  girls  used 
to  make  very  excellent  servants,  nowT  you  can  hardly  take  them  into  the  house ; 
in  the  first  place  they  cannot  get  clothes,  and  in  the  next  place,  having  been 
bred  up  as  they  have  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  to  sleep  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  room,  they  contract  bad  habits  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  speak  from  my  own 
knowledge  in  saying,  that  it  requires  four  labourers  now  to  do  as  much  work  as 
three  used  to  do  formerly ;  I  find  that  with  my  own  men. 

1782.  Do  you  mean  that  taking  men  of  the  same  age,  the  age  of  30  for 
instance,  it  requires  four  men  of  30  to  do  the  same  work  that  three  men  of  30 
would  have  done  before  the  new  Poor  Law  was  introduced? — Yes;  my  men 
used  at  that  time,  and  so  did  other  labourers,  to  cut  two  acres  of  grass  every  day, 
now  they  cannot  cut  more  than  an  acre  and  a  quarter ;  they  used  to  have  at  that 
time  a  little  meat  every  day,  and  a  little  beer  ;  now  they  get  nothing  but  bread 
and  cheese,  and  very  often  nothing  but  bread,  and  not  a  drop  of  beer. 

1783.  Take  1834,  which  I  believe  was  the  year  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Poor  Lawr,  were  you  then  farming  land  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

1784.  What  would  have  been  the  diet  of  an  able-bodied  man  working  for  you 
at  that  time  ;  how  often  would  he  have  meat? — Every  day. 

1785.  What  wages  would  he  have  received? — He  would  have  received  much 
higher  wages  than  he  does  now. 

1786.  Can  you  tell  us  what  sum  he  would  have  received? — The  weekly  wages 
were  not  very  much  higher ;  but  for  piece-work  as  we  call  it,  threshing  for 
instance,  they  used  to  get  from  35.  to  5 5.  per  quarter  for  threshing  wheat ;  now 
farmers  do  not  give  more  than  25.  or  25.  Qd.  per  quarter,  and  it  is  the  case  with 
most  piece-work. 

1787.  Wages  per  day  you  think  were  not  much  higher  than  they  are  now  ? — 
Not  a  great  deal. 

1788.  How  often  does  a  labourer  in  the  same  position  eat  meat  now  ? — Many 
of  my  labourers  get  it  every  day  now,  but  many  do  not ;  those  with  large  families 
do  not ;  labourers  that  I  have  sometimes  put  on  for  a  week  or  two  I  have  known 
go  the  whole  week  without  tasting  a  bit  of  meat. 

1789.  In  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  labourer  who  would  have  been  eating 
meat  every  day  antecedently  to  the  new  law,  supposing  him  to  have  had 
seven  or  eight  children,  did  he  receive  anything  in  addition  from  the  rates  ? — 
Y  es. 

1790.  How  much  would  he  have  received? — For  every  child  above  four  they 
used  to  allow  a  gallon  loaf  and  6  d. 

1791.  That  would  be  in  addition  to  the  wages  he  was  receiving  ? — Yes. 

j  792.  Do  you  think  that  the  practice  of  giving  additional  relief  from  the  rates 
to  able-bodied  men  had  a  tendency  to  keep  up  wages  rather  than  lower  them  ? 
— It  had. 

1793.  The  withdrawal  of  it,  you  think,  has  had  a  tendency  to  lower  them  ?— 
The  alteration  has  had,  not  that  I  approve  of  the  system  of  head-money  at  all ; 
I  never  did. 

1794.  Was  it  the  general  practice  in  your  district? — It  was. 

1795.  Was 
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1 795.  Was  that  practice  generally  approved  of  by  gentlemen  in  your  position 
in  that  district  or  not  ?— -I  do  not  think  it  was. 

1796.  That  was  the  practice  however? — It  wras. 

1 797.  As  to  the  case  of  Sivear ;  in  Question  44,  you  stated  that  he  was  an  old 
man  and  infirm,  and  that  he  applied  for  relief;  what  was  the  answer  made 
to  his  application  ? — Relief  was  refused. 

;  1798.  Was  the  workhouse  offered  as  an  alternative  ?— No. 

1799.  All  relief  was  refused  ? — Yes. 

1800.  Both  in-door  and  out-door? — Yes,  in  consequence  of  a  guardian  for  the 
parish  offering  to  find  him  work. 

1801.  This  work  then  was  work  done  for  a  guardian  of  the  parish,  and  not  for 
the  Board  ? — -Npt  for  the  Board. 

1802.  What  wages  did  the  guardian  offer  him  ? — Eight  pence  or  ten  pence 
a  day. 

1803.  In  consequence  of  that  work  being  provided  for  him,  the  Board  declined 
to  give  him  any  relief? — Yes. 

1804.  Were  the  Board  in  the  habit  of  setting  men  to  work  on  their  account  at 
the  workhouse ;  did  they  say  to  an  applicant,  If  you  will  come  and  do  work  so 
many  hours  a  week  you  shall  receive  so  much? — No,  except  in  the  case  of  sick¬ 
ness,  where  the  wife  was  ill  and  could  not  be  removed,  the  man  would  come 
sometimes. 

1805.  In  that  case  had  the  man  to  come  from  his  own  house  in  the  morning 
and  return  at  night? — Yes, 

1806.  What  distances  have  you  known  men  obliged  to  come  under  that 
regulation  ? —  I  do  not  recollect. 

1807.  Supposing  a  man  living  eight  miles  off  were  to  apply  on  account  of  the 
sickness  of  his  wife,  would  the  Board  have  applied  the  rule  in  that  case? — No, 
I  should  think  not. 

f  1808.  In  the  case  of  four  or  five  miles  ? — They  might  do  so  then. 

1809.  ln  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Maud,  . when  that  alleged  defal¬ 
cation  took  place,  was  he  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Lamb’s  clerk,  or  as 
collector  of  the  rates  of  the  parish  of  Andover? — As  collector. 

1810.  Not  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  of  the  union  ? — No,  not  for  the  parish. 

1811.  He  had  been  appointed  by  the  parish,  had  not  he? — Yes. 

1812.  It  was  in  that  character  that  the  loss  to  the  parish  took  place  ? — Yes. 

1813.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  in  1833,  before  the  Poor  Law  had 
been  introduced  in  your  neighbourhood ;  was  it  peaceable,  or  was  there  any  dis¬ 
turbance.  Were  there  any  burnings? — A  good  many. 

1.814'.  That  was  in  1833  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

1815.  Have  there  been  any  since  ? — There  have  been  several  fires  ;  there  have 
been  two  or  three  fires  since. 

1816.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  it  was  not  the  practice,  except  in  very  severe 

cases,  to  allow  medical  relief  to  a  labourer’s  wife  during  her  confinement  ? _ 

It  is  not. 

1817.  Did  you  intend  to  extend  that  to  the  attendance  of  a  midwife  ? — That 
was  the  question  asked  me. 

1818.  The  question  was,  whether  a  medical  officer  attended;  do  the  Board 

pay  for  the  attendance  of  a  midwife  on  a  labourer’s  wife  ?— Not  for  an  able-bodied 
labourer. 

1819.  They  do  not  allow  anything  ?— No,  unless  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances. 

1820.  A  man  and  his  wife  and  six  children,  say  ;  would  they  in  that  case  allow 
a  fee  to  the  midwife  ?— No. 

1821.  Is  it  their  practice  to  give,  during  the  confinement  of  the  wife,  any 

allowance  to  the  family  out  of  doors  ?— If  she  is  attended  by  the  medical  officers, 
they  do. 

1822.  I  am  speaking  now  of  any  additional  loaves  of  bread,  or  any  pecuniary 
allowance  to  the  family  during  the  sickness  of  the  wife  ;  do  they  grant  that  ? 

.  *823-  When  an  application  is  made  to  the  Board  for  relief  on  account  of 
sickness,  in  that  case  is  it  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Board  that  a  certificate 
snail  be  produced  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  district  within  which  the 
pauper  lives  ?— You  can  hardly  call  it  a  certificate ;  there  is  an  entry  made  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose,  of  all  cases. 

°*45  3’  H  1824.  Does 
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1824.  Does  that  entry  state  the  probable  duration  of  the  illness? — No. 

1825.  Does  it  state  that  he  thinks  it  will  last  a  week  or  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

1826.  Does  that  entry  state  what  the  medical  officer  would  recommend  as  to 
diet  ? — Yes. 

1827.  Wine  or  beer,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — Yes. 

1 828.  Those  articles  so  recommended,  I  think  you  stated,  are  generally  allowed 
by  the  Board?— Yes. 

1829.  Besides  the  medical  officer  in  the  district,  I  apprehend  there  is  a  medi¬ 
cal  officer  in  the  workhouse? — No;  the  district  of  the  medical  officer  No.  1, 
includes  the  workhouse. 

1830.  Is  that  district  medical  officer  Mr.  Westlake  ? — He  was  the  medical 
officer. 

1831.  With  respect  to  benefit  societies,  what  is  the  practice  of  the  Board  as  to 
the  allowance  to  be  made  to  an  applicant,  when  it  appears  that  he  belongs  to  a 
club,  and  is  receiving  anything  weekly  from  the  club  ? — They  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  whole  of  the  money  he  receives  from  the  club. 

1832.  What  proportion  generally? — That  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  there  are  in  the  famity. 

1833.  Do  they  generally  take  more  than  half  of  the  amount  ? — I  should  say 
about  half. 

1834.  You  have  stated  that  you  know  a  shepherd,  an  able-bodied  man, 
receiving  5  s.  a  week ;  are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  that  man  has  any 
advantages  given  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  house  rent  free,  or  corn  at  a  cheap  rate, 
or  anything  else  ? — No  ;  I  asked  the  relieving  officer  if  he  had  ;  and  he  said  that 
he  was  not  aware  that  he  had. 

1835.  Your  impression  is,  that  5s.  is  the  whole  of  his  remuneration  for  his 
work  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  will  find  many  cases  of  that  kind. 

1836.  That  is  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  man? — Yes;  and  there  are  others, 
but  not  a  great  number.  The  general  pay  is  from  5  s.  to  7  s. 

1837.  Will  you  state  the  name  of  the  shepherd5 — I  forget  the  name;  I  will 
put  the  name  on  the  list  which  I  have  to  supply. 

1838.  Mr.  Fielden.]  You  have  stated  that  a  man  was  offered  8  d.  or  10 d. 
a  day  for  work  by  a  guardian,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that  offer  being  made 
to  him  he  was  denied  relief? — He  was  not  to  work  for  the  Board  ;  a  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood  offered  him  work. 

1839.  Was  that  farmer  a  guardian? — Yes;  he  was  to  work  for  him  as  an 
individual. 

1 840.  It  was  at  the  Board  that  this  8  d.  or  10  c?.  a  day  was  offered  him  ? — Yes ; 
and  that  prevented  his  getting  relief  from  the  parish,  in  consequence  of  that  offer 
being  made. 

1841.  What  was  the  work  offered  to  this  man  by  the  guardian? — Pulling 
turnips  in  the  field. 

1842.  What  could  that  guardian  have  obtained  the  same  work  for  in  the 
market  for  labour  ? — The  man  was  not  worth  a  penny  a  day ;  he  was  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  work  ;  he  was  a  very  old  infirm  man,  and  bent  double. 

1 843.  Did  the  man  go  to  that  work  ? — He  was  obliged  to  do  so,  or  he  got  no 
pay. 

1844.  He  received  8c?.  or  10c?.  a  day? — Yes. 

1 845.  What  would  this  guardian  have  had  to  pay  to  have  got  the  same  work 
performed  that  he  offered  to  this  man  ? — The  work  could  have  been  done  by  a 
woman,  and  she  would  have  received  no  more ;  she  would  not  have  received 
more  pay,  but  she  would  have  done  as  much  in  an  hour  as  the  old  man  would 
have  done  in  a  week  almost,  because  he  was  incapable  of  doing  hardly  anything ; 
it  was  not  any  benefit  to  the  guardians,  but  he  objected  to  the  old  man  receiving 
relief. 

1 846.  Did  you  make  any  objection  at  the  Board  to  this  offer  of  work  to  a  man 
who  was  unfit  for  it? — Yes,  many  times  I  have  done  so;  I  was  requested  to 
bring  it  forward  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  were  vexed  to  see  the  old  man  go  so  far  ;  he  continued  to  do  so  till  he  was 
found  in  a  hedge,  unable  to  get  home. 

1847.  Your  objection  was  over-ruled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  this  work 
or  starve  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

1848.  Chairman .]  HAVE  you  any  papers  to  deliver  in  to  the  Committee? — 
I  beg  to  hand  in  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  case  of  Maidment,  a  pauper 
of  the  Andover  Union  ;  and  also  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  case  of 
Lubiner  Ann  Blackman.  ( The  same  was  delivered  in.') 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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E  Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication 
of  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and 
of  Papers,  &jc.  laid  before  them ,  it  is  particularly 
requested  that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and 
Papers  will  be  careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the 
object  for  which  they  are  printed,  the  special  use  of 
the  Members  of  such  Committees.'] 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Sir  William  Jolliffe. 
Mr.  Langston. 


Captain  Pechell. 

Mr.  Pakington. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair 


Mr.  Thomas  Lamb ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

1849.  Mr.  Etwall .]  DO  you  know  how  many  parishes  there  are  in  the 
Andover  Union  ? — I  believe  there  are  30  or  32. 

1850.  There  are  36  guardians,  are  there  not? — There  are  five  guardians  for 
Andover,  and  one  for  every  other  parish,  besides  ex-officio  guardians. 

1851.  Some  of  the  parishes  are  very  small,  I  believe? — They  are. 

1852.  Was  McDougal  appointed  master  at  the  commencement  of  the  union?  — 
Directly  after  the  workhouse  was  built.  It  was  carried  on  at  the  old  workhouse 
some  few  months,  I  believe,  till  the  new  workhouse  was  built,  and  then  M'Dougal 
was  appointed. 

1853.  Was  a  minute  made  of  his  appointment  in  the  books  ? — I  presume  so. 
(. The  Witness  referred  to  the  Minute-boolc.)  I  find  the  following  minute  on 
Saturday  the  17th  December  1836:  “  The  following  applications  for  the  situa¬ 
tions  of  governor  and  matron  of  the  Andover  Union  Workhouse,  accompanied 
by  testimonials  from  the  undermentioned  persons,  were  read  to  the  Board.” 
Among  others  is  the  name  of  Colin  M‘Dougal,  of  Woolwich.  “  It  appearing,  on 
a  show  of  hands,  that  a  large  majority  of  votes  are  in  favour  of  Serjeant-Major 
Colin  M'Dougal,  of  Woolwdch,  it  is  resolved,  that  a  letter  be  written  him  by  the 
clerk,  to  request  the  attendance  of  himself  and  wife  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board,  in  order  that  the  guardians  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their  qualifications 
to  fill  the  office.”  At  the  next  meeting,  on  the  27th  of  December  1836,  there  is 
a  minute  to  this  effect :  “  Serjeant-Major  Colin  M‘Dougal  and  his  wife  having 
attended  this  meeting  in  compliance  with  the  clerk’s  letter,  it  is  resolved,  that 
their  appointments  as  governor  and  matron  for  the  union  workhouse  be  confirmed, 
and  the  same  be  notified  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  for  their  approval.” 

1854*  Is  the  salary  stated  ? — I  think  the  salary  will  appear  in  the  book. 

1855.  His  son  was  appointed  schoolmaster,  was  not  he? — He  was,  tempo¬ 
rarily. 

1856.  When  was  he  appointed  permanently? — I  do  not  know  that  he  has  been 
appointed  permanently.  We  had  two  or  three  schoolmasters  appointed,  one  after 
the  other,  who  only  remained  a  short  time ;  and  there  is  a  minute  in  the  book 
that  M'Dougal’s  son  be  appointed  till  another  master  be  found. 

1857.  What  was  the  general  conduct  of  M‘Dougal  at  the  Board,  relative  to  the 
business  ;  did  he  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  day? — He  generally  attended  the 
Board,  and  answered  any  inquiries  which  were  put  to  him. 

1858.  Was  he  very  forward  in  making  observations? — Not  particularly  so. 

1859.  Did  he  give  his  opinion  sometimes  when  the  relieving  officers  were 
appealed  to,  before  they  could  answer  questions  relative  to  pauper  applicants  for 
relief? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  that. 

1860.  Did  you  ever  state  that  he  w'as  very  ready  to  give  his  opinion,  not  only 
upon  matters  concerning  his  own  situation,  but  also  on  legal  and  medical  points? 
— That  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  may  have  done  so  ;  I  do  not  recollect  having  done 
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so.  I  think  he  was  a  very  useful  officer ;  he  knew  something  of  everything  ; 
I  mean  everything  respecting  the  poor  laws,  law  and  medicine  too. 

1861.  Had  he  great  influence  with  the  Board  ? — Not  more  than  I  think  a  man 
ought  to  have  ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  particular  influence  ;  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Board  a  good  officer,  and  they  attended  to  his  statements. 

1862.  Had  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  was  not  a  sober  man, 
previously  to  the  inquiry  ? — I  certainly  have  seen  him  on  a  Saturday  evening 
walking  down  to  the  workhouse  on  one  occasion  having  had  a  little  drop  of  beer, 
evidently ;  in  his  duties  I  have  always  seen  him  quite  sober ;  I  had  never  reason 
to  suspect  that  he  drank. 

1863.  Dad  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  there  was  anything  going  on  wrong 
in  the  administration  of  the  house  ? — Certainly  not,  till  my  attention  was  called  to 
it  by  Mr.  Westlake  ;  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  it. 

1864.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  M'Dougal’s  ever  speaking  to  you  about  the  extras 
to  the  aged  being  charged  to  the  individual  parishes  ? — I  do  not ;  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  did  not;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

1865.  Anew  master  has  been  recently  appointed,  has  not  he? — Since  Mr. 
McDougaPs  resignation. 

1866.  What  is  his  salary? — -The  master  and  matron  I  believe,  receive  120/.  ; 
80  /.  and  40/. 

1867.  After  his  appointment,  was  he  allowed  by  the  guardians  immediately, 
certain  rations  for  himself  and  his  wife  ? — He  was. 

1868.  Was  there  any  communication  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon 
that  subject  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

1869.  You  do  not  recollect  any  application  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
upon  that  point? — No;  Mr.  Colborn,  my  clerk,  can  tell;  he  generally  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  Commissioners  ;  he  conducts  the  correspondence. 

1870.  Was  Mr.  Maude  your  confidential  clerk,  who  acted  for  you  at  the  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — He  was. 

1871.  Was  he  appointed  auditor  at  the  commencement  of  the  union? — He 
was. 

1872.  Was  that  appointment  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  ? — It  was  not. 

1873.  Why  not? — Because  he  was  my  clerk;  1  believe  that  was  the  reason. 

1874.  Pie  was  appointed  collector  of  the  Andover  rates? — He  was ;  he  was 
appointed  by  the  parish ;  unanimously  appointed  at  the  vestry. 

1875.  Are  you  aware  that  a  paid  collector  was  objected  to  by  the  ratepayers 
of  Andover  ? — He  was  appointed  by  the  parish. 

1876.  Are  you  aware  that  the  ratepayers  of  Andover  objected  to  a  paid  col¬ 
lector  ? — Some  few  possibly  might ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

1877.  You  do  not  recollect  that  a  memorial  was  sent  by  the  ratepayers 
assembled  at  vestry  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon  that  subject? — There 
may  have  been  ;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

1878.  There  was  a  bond  given,  was  not  there,  by  Mr.  Maude? — I  believe 
there  was. 

1879.  Did  you  know  of  it  at  the  time  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  rates? 
— There  is  a  minute  to  the  effect  that  he  should  give  a  bond,  I  see,  in  the  minute- 
book  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

]  880.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  prepare  that  bond  ? — The  clerk’s  duty. 

1881.  Then  he,  as  acting  for  you  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  prepared  that 
bond  himself? — Pie  did. 

1882.  As  this  bond  referred  to  himself,  did  not  you  consider  it  your  duty  to 
look  to  the  mode  in  which  the  bond  was  prepared,  and  to  see  that  it  was  legally 
signed? — J  should  say  that  I  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  Maude  ;  he 
had  been  in  my  office  for  years,  and  I  never  had  had  reason  to  think  otherwise. 
He  conducted  the  business  of  the  union,  and  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  anything 
about  it. 

1883.  Do  you  know  whether  the  bond  was  ever  produced  for  the  inspection  of 
the  chairman  or  the  Board  of  Guardians  generally? — I  used  not  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  generally  then. 

1884.  Chairman .]  Did  you  examine  the  bond  ?- — I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing 
the  bond. 

1885.  Mr .  Etwall.~\  Or  having  it  in  your  possession  ? — No;  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  seeing  it,  or  having  it.  in  my  possession. 

1886.  Where 
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1886.  Where  was  the  bond  kept? — I  presume  at  the  workhouse,  with  the  other 
bonds.  I  have  got  the  bonds  now  ;  I  had  not  at  that  time. 

1887.  Where  are  they  kept  now  ? — In  my  desk,  locked  up. 

1888.  Is  there  a  fire-proof  room  in  the  workhouse  ?— Yes. 

1889.  What  is  the  use  of  that? — I  presume  to  keep  the  papers  in  ;  it  was  built 
for  that  purpose,  and  a  great  many  workhouse  papers  are  there. 

1890.  What  papers  ? — A  great  many  books  and  vouchers. 

1891.  The  very  material  papers,  the  bonds,  are  not  kept  there? — I  believe  they 
were  at  that  time,  but  I  have  kept  them  myself  subsequently  to  that  time. 

1892.  Chairman.']  That  was  the  proper  place  to  keep  them  in,  was  it? — It 
was. 

1893.  Mr.  EtwalL]  You  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  this  1,000 /.  bond  after 
Mr.  Maude  had  absconded,  and  the  500  l.  bond  was  named?  I  did  not  know 
that  an  alteration  had  been  made  ;  if  I  had  been  asked  the  amount  for  which  the 
original  bond  was  given,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  tell ;  I  did  not  know  it 
was  for  1,000  l. 

1 894.  When  it  was  first  brought  before  the  Board,  you  had  forgotten  that  there 
had  been  an  original  bond  for  1,000  l.  ? — I  had. 

1895.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  this  1,000/.  bond  was  destroyed?— 
I  can  tell  the  account  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  the  sureties,  gave  of  it,  which  I  believe 
to  be  correct. 

1896.  That  is  similar  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  his  examination 
before  Mr.  Parker?— Yes. 

1897.  Was  that  account  that  the  bond  was  produced  to  him  with  the  signatures 
torn  off? — Yes. 

1898.  This  500/.  bond  was  privately  substituted  for  the  1,000/.? — Ido  not 
know  that  it  was  privately ;  I  did  not  knowT  then  that  it  was  substituted.  Mr. 
Clarke’s  account  was  from  Mr.  Maude,  that  he  had  mentioned  it  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  that  the  Board  approved  of  other  sureties  being  named  with  him. 

1 899.  Are  the  bonds  produced,  do  you  know,  annually  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  not  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  I  think 
they  are  before  the  auditor  ;  I  believe  so. 

1900.  You  do  not  know  whether  during  Mr.  Maude’s  time  the  bonds  were  pro¬ 
duced  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1901.  Did  not  Air.  Parker,  of  Andover,  make  an  application  to  you,  some  time 
previous  to  Mr.  Maude’s  ahsconding,  to  bring  forward  before  the  Board  the  case 
of  the  bond,  that  he  wished  to  relinquish  being  security  ?— Mr.  Parker  spoke  to 
me  on  the  subject ;  at  that  time  Mr.  Maude’s  sister  was  very  ill  and  dying,  and 
I  said  to  him,  “  I  think  there  will  be  no  risk  in  your  continuing  for  the  present ; 
if  you  choose  to  continue,  I  will  take  care  you  incur  no  responsibility.” 

1902.  When  was  this  ? — In  1841. 

1903.  About  a  year  previous  to  the  whole  thing  being  discovered? — It  was  a 
year  or  two. 

1904.  You  did  not  bring  the  matter  before  the  Board? — I  did  not,  for  that 
reason,  that  he  consented  to  continue. 

1905.  Did  not  you  assure  Mr.  Parker  that  you  would  become  responsible  for 
his  amount? — I  told  him  I  would. 

1906.  Chairman.]  How  many  sureties  were  there  to  the  original  bond? — Two, 
I  believe. 

1907.  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Parker  of  Andover  ?— Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Sanders. 

1908.  When  was  Mr.  Parker,  of  Andover,  substituted  for  one  of  them  ?— 
That  was  at  the  time  this  second  bond  was  prepared  ;  I  believe  it  was  in  1838. 

1909.  Was  it  Air.  Parker’s  liability  under  the  second  bond,  or  under  the 
original  bond,  which  you  told  him  he  might  safely  continue  to  hold  ? — I  did  not 
know  that  any  fresh  bond  had  been  made. 

1910.  Therefore  it  was  his  liability  as  respects  the  first  bond  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  not 
aware  that  any  substitution  had  taken  place  of  any  bond.  I  knew  Air.  Parker 
was  one  of  the  sureties,  and  wishing  to  resign;  he  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  with 
Mr.  Clarke.  There  had  been  some  allusion  in  the  parish  to  Mr.  Maude’s  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  rates ;  I  asked  Mr.  Alaude  upon  the  subject,  and  he  told  me  there 
was  no  deficiency ;  and  he  prepared  a  statement,  which  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Parker, 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  myself ;  that  was  in  1841  ;  I  was  satisfied  from  that  statement, 
having  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  he  was  a  rogue  at  that  time ;  and  on 
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Mr.  Thomas  Lamb.  Mr.  Parker’s  wishing  to  retire,  and  knowing  the  illness  that  was  prevailing  in 

-  Mr.  Maude’s  family,  I  did  not  wish  to  put  him  to  any  inconvenience;  I^old 

6  May  1846.  Mr.  Parker,  “  I  will  take  care  you  shall  incur  no  responsibility.” 

1 9 1 1  •  Y°u  were  under  the  apprehension  at  that  time  that  he  was  surety  to  the 
original  bond  ? — Yes. 

1912.  You  were  not  aware  that  upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Maude,  as  clerk 
of  the  Board,  a  1,000/.  bond  was  called  for  from  him  ? — No  ;  I  knew  that  he  had 
given  a  bond ;  I  did  not  know  for  what  amount. 

1913*  Mr.  Parker  was  not  one  of  the  original  sureties? — I  believe  not. 

1914.  Did  not  you  know,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  bond,  who  were 
the  original  sureties? — No. 

191 5*  Did  not  you  know,  till  Mr.  Parker  talked  to  you  about  it,  whether  he  was 
one  or  not  ? — No. 


1916.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  There  were  four  signatures  to  the  second  bond,  I  believe? 
— There  were. 

1 91 7*  Were  they  all  properly  witnessed  ? — No,  they  were  not. 

1918.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  not  witnessed? — I  do  not  believe  that 
either  of  them  was  witnessed. 

1919.  Neither  of  the  four? — No,  I  think  not. 

1920.  Is  there  any  minute  of  the  second  bond  in  the  books  of  the  Board? _ 

I  find  none. 

1921.  Have  you  searched?— I  have. 

1922.  Therefore  you  speak  with  confidence? — I  believe  there  is  not. 

1923.  Chairman .]  Is  there  any  minute  of  the  first  bond  ? — There  is  a  direction 
that  a  bond  should  be  given. 

1924.  Stating  the  sum  ? — Yes. 

1925.  Is  there  any  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Board  that  they  accept  such 
and  such  parties  as  sureties  ? — I  rather  think  so. 

1926.  Mr.  Etwall .]  When  was  it  that  you  first  had  reason  to  suppose  that  your 
opinion  of  Mr.  Maude  had  been  erroneous,  and  that  he  was  in  debt  both  to  the 
union  and  to  the  parish  ? — After  the  inquiry  took  place  ;  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of 
the  extent  till  after  the  inquiry  tock  place.  The  first  time  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  any  roguery  in  the  accounts,  was  an  application  I  had  from  Brodie  &  Co.  of 

,  for  the  payment  of  a  bill.  This  was,  I  think,  the  latter  end  of 


oaiisnury 

February. 


1927.  In  what  year  was  that?— The  latter  end  of  February  1842  ;  I  knew  that 
a  cheque  had  been  given  for  the  amount. 

1928.  By  the  Board  of  Gurdians  ?— Yes. 

1929.  To  Mr.  Maude? — Yes,  to  Mr.  Maude. 

1930.  In  what  way  was  it  that  Air.  Maude  was  principally  supposed  to  have 
defrauded  the  union  ?— The  principal  sums  were  three  or  four  sums  payable  to 
the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners  ;  two  sums  realized  from  the  sale  of  parish 
houses,  one  in  the  Andover  parish  and  the  other  Hurstbourne  Tarrant.  Those 
sums  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners.  The 
cheques  were  drawn  for  that  purpose,  and  should  have  been  transmitted  to  them, 
which  he  kept. 

1931*  Were  there  not  alterations  in  the  amount  of  some  of  the  rates  ? — - 
I  believe  there  were  so ;  that  is  in  his  character  ot  collector.  There  were  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  accounts  in  many  respects,  forgeries  and  alterations, 

1932.  Was  he  in  the  habit,  supposing  tradesmen  had  bills  against  himself,  of 
setting  those  bills  against  what  they  owed  to  the  parish  in  poor-rates  ? — So  it  turns 
out ;  I  was  not  aware  of  it  till  the  inquiry. 

J933-  The  overseers  of  Andover  parish  made  an  application  to  the  Board  some 
time  previously  to  the  whole  thing  being  discovered,  to  inspect  the  rate-books,  did 
not  they  ? — I  believe  there  was  some  application. 

1934-  At  the  end  of  your  answer,  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  medical  officers, 
you  speak  of  the  appointment  terminating  at  the  Lady-day  quarter  1845  ?  — It  was 
proposed  and  resolved,  “  That  the  several  medical  officers  should  be  appointed  for 
the  different  districts  for  one  year  only,  and  no  longer.” 

J935*  Will  you  turn  to  25th  February  1843,  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  minute 
relative  to  the  medical  officers  ? — I  do  not  see  any  minute  of  that  kind. 

J93^'  ^re  you  aware  that  you  addressed  a  letter  to  the  medical  officers  on  the 
27th  of  February  1843,  relative  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  having  ordered 
that  the  appointment  of  the  union  medical  officers  should  be  permanent  ? — I  was 
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not  aware,  till  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  the  other  day, 
inquiring  if  any  such  letter  had  been  written.  I  see  no  such  letter  in  our  letter- 
book. 

1937.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  letter  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
medical  officers,  Mr.  Medhurst,  of  Hurstbourne,  to  that  effect  ? — Mr.  Medhurst 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  it. 

1938.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter  with  you  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1939.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Was  that  letter  written  by  you? — By  my  clerk, 
Mr.  Colborn. 

1940.  Mr.  Etwall.]  By  the  authority  of  the  Board? — I  do  not  know. 

1941.  Chairman.]  Supposing  that  letter  which  you  now  speak  of  to  have  been 
written  in  consequence  of  a  direction  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  what 
book  would  that  direction  be  properly  entered  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1942.  When  a  letter  is  received  by  your  Board  from  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  is  any  copy  made  of  it  ? — No ;  it  is  filed. 

1943.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  or  not  that  letter,  supposing  there  to 
have  been  such  a  letter,  was  written  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

1944.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  receipt,  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  of  such  a  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  as  you  have 
referred  to  ? — I  have  not  seen  it.  There  was  a  general  order  from  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  about  that  time,  in  reference  to  medical  appointments,  I  believe. 

1945.  Chairman.]  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  say,  having  the  book  before 
you,  that  there  is  no  minute  of  the  Board,  ordering  such  a  letter  as  this  to 
Mr.  Medhurst  to  be  written  r — I  see  none. 

1 946.  Have  you  found  any  answer  to  the  letter  stated  to  have  been  written  to 
Mr.  Medhurst,  on  the  27th  of  February  1843  ? — No  ;  it  would  not  be  answered 
here  if  there  were  one. 

1947.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  not  you  keep  copies  of  letters? — They  would  be 
filed. 

1948.  Have  you  looked  to  see? — No.  There  are  two  or  three  answers  from 
Mr.  Medhurst. 

1949.  Are  they  answers  to  that  letter  ? — It  is  about  the  period  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  was  an  answer  to  that  letter. 


Mr.  Charles  Colborn ,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

1950.  Mr.  Etwall.]  ARE  you  clerk  to  Mr.  Lamb? — I  have  been  till  within 
these  fewr  days. 

1951.  For  what  period? — For  four  years  up  to  the  30th  of  April  last. 

1952.  Have  you  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  Andover  Union  Workhouse?— 
I  have. 

1953.  For  Mr.  Lamb? — Yes. 

1954.  Are  you  aware  of  a  letter  similar  to  that  having  been  written  ( the  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Medhurst  being  shown  the  Witness )  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  I  did 
write  such  a  letter. 

1955.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  is  any  minute  of  it  in  the  Minute-book? — 
I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  or  not. 

[ The  letter  was  delivered  in ,  and  read  as  follows :] 

Sir,  Andover,  27  February  1843. 

The  Poor-law  Commissioners  having  ordered  that  the  appointment  of  the  union  medical 
officers  be  permanent,  l  am  directed  by  the  guardians  of  this  union  to  inform  you  that  at 
their  meeting  on  Saturday  last  they  determined  on  offering  the  district  which  you  now 
have  to  you  at  100  l.  per  annum,  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  your  present  contract, 
and  to  request  that  you  will  make  known  your  determination  to  them  whether  you  will 
accept  the  same  on  or  before  Thursday  next,  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  Andover  Union  House,  Andover. 

I  am,  &c. 

Charles  Colborn ,  for  Mr.  Lamb. 

The  Witness.]  I  think  I  referred  the  other  day  to  the  Letter-hook,  and  found  a 
copy  of  that  addressed  to  Mr.  Medhurst,  in  my  handwriting. 
t  0.45 — 4.  B  1956.  What 
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1956.  What  book  do  you  refer  to? — The  Poor-law  Letter-book. 

1957.  Is  there  any  entry  made  of  that  in  the  Minute-book? — I  think  not. 
I  am  not  quite  certain  of  it. 

1958.  Will  you  refer  to  the  Minute-book  and  tell  the  Committee  whether  you 
find  an  entry  of  the  receipt  of  any  such  communication  from  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  or  an  entry  directing  that  any  letter  be  written  in  consequence  of 
such  communication? — There  is  none.  I  wrote  that  from  the  general  order  of 
the  Commissioners.  There  was  such  a  general  order,  directing  that  the  appoint¬ 
ments  should  be  for  life,  or  for  any  time  that  the  guardians  might  think  proper. 

1 959*  When  a  communication  is  received  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
and  is  laid  by  you  before  the  Board  of  Guardians,  is  it  or  not  your  custom  to 
enter  upon  the  minutes  of  that  day,  “  Read  such  a  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,”  copying  it  in? — No,  it  is  not  the  practice. 

1960.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  (To  Mr.  Lamb.)  Did  you  address  a  letter  two  or  three 
months  since  to  Mr.  Westlake,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been 
addressed  to  you  by  him  in  1845? — Yes;  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  sent  me  the  other  day. 

1961.  Was  not  a  letter  addressed  by  you  or  by  your  clerk  to  Mr.  Westlake 
lately,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  said  to  have  been  written  in  February 
1845? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  one  sent  to  Mr.  Westlake;  there  may  have 
been.  We  send  a  copy  of  the  minutes  and  the  different  letters  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners. 

1962.  Did  you  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Westlake  some  little  time  since,  in  which 
you  stated  you  had  written  a  letter  to  him  in  February  1845?— -I  believe  I  did  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  exactly. 

1963.  You  wrote  to  Mr.  Medhurst,  asking  him  if  you  had  not  addressed  a  letter 
to  him  in  February  1845,  did  not  you  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did ;  I  do  not  remember 
doing  so. 

1964.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Medhurst  that  ? — I  asked  Mr.  Medhurst,  in  consequence 
of  a  communication  that  I  received  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Medhurst  to  know  if  he  had  received  any  letter. 

1965.  Is  there  in  the  Letter-book  the  form  of  a  letter,  dated  some  time  in 
February  1845,  which  you  suppose  to  have  been  sent  to  each  of  the  medical 
officers? — There  is. 

1966.  Will  you  turn  to  the  date  of  the  29th  of  April  1843  in  the  Minute-book, 
and  read  the  decision  of  the  Board  relative  to  the  appointment  of  the  medical 
officers  ? — “  It  was  proposed  and  unanimously  carried,  that  Mr.  Westlake  be  ap¬ 
pointed  the  medical  officer  for  District  No.  1.”  There  are  some  other  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  then  follows  this  Minute :  “  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  appointments 
of  the  several  medical  officers  as  above,  if  confirmed  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  should  commence  as  from  Midsummer  quarter  next,  and  expire  at  Lady- 
day  quarter  1844.” 

1967.  Is  there  an  annual  return  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  appointment 
of  the  medical  officers  of  each  division? — There  is. 

1968.  (To  Mr.  Colborn.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  return? — Not  here. 

1969.  Where  is  it  entered  ? — The  Poor-law  Commissioners  send  us  two  forms; 
we  return  one,  and  file  the  other. 

1970.  Have  you  the  duplicates  here  which  are  kept? — No,  they  are  at 
Andover. 

1971.  (To  Mr.  Lamb.)  Are  you  aware  whether,  at  this  present  moment,  any 
of  the  medical  districts  exceed  the  amount  of  population  and  acreage,  as  presented 
by  the  rules  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  thing  in  one  instance  they  do  ;  I 
think  there  was  some  communication  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon  the 
subject. 

1972.  Can  you  turn  to  that? — It  is  the  14th  February  1846:  “Resolved, 
that  the  clerk  be  directed  to  write  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  request 
their  assent  to  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  medical  districts  before  their  next 
meeting,  it  being  necessary  that  the  guardians  should  then  arrange  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  their  new  officers,  rendered  necessary  by  such  alterations,  for  the  ensuing 
year.”  Then  the  21st  of  February  1846;  “  A  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  consenting  to  the  alterations  in  the  medical  districts,  having  been  read, 
the  clerk  was  ordered  to  advertize  in  the  provincial  papers,  that  the  appointment 
of  medical  officers  for  the  several  districts  would  take  place  on  the  7th  March 
next.” 

1973.  Was 
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1973.  Was  there  an  alteration  made  in  all  the  medical  officers’ districts  the  last  Mr.  Thomas  Lamb 

time? — There  was  in  one  or  two  of  them.  .  .  Mr.  C.  Colborn. 

1974.  Were  you  present  at  the  bone  inquiry  ?— Only  for  a  few  minutes  I  _ - 

think.  6  May  1846. 

1975.  Who  summoned  the  witnesses? — Mr.  Parker  issued  the  summonses; 

I  do  not  remember  whether  he  served  them,  or  whether  my  clerk  did. 

1 976.  Do  you  know  who  suggested  the  different  witnesses  who  should  be  called  ? 

— I  do  not. 

1977.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Westlake  was  summoned? — He  was  examined  ; 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  summoned. 

1978.  Relative  to  the  second  inquiry  which  took  place,  what  was  the  first 
notice  you  had  of  anything  being  wrong  in  the  management  of  the  house  ? — The 
first  notice  I  had  was  an  interview  with  Mr.  Westlake;  he  told  me  he  suspected 
there  was  someting  wrong  going  on  in  the  workhouse  ;  I  asked  him  what  it  was ; 
he  told  me  he  suspected  that  some  of  the  old  paupers  had  not  had  the  extra 
allowances  given  them.  I  immediately  said,  that  is  a  serious  complaint  ;  if  so,  it 
must  be  inquired  into. 

1979.  Was  that  at  the  commencement  of  last  August? — I  should  think  about 
that  time  ;  it  was  the  week  before  the  minute  was  sent  up  to  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners. 

1980.  Did  you  procure  for  him  the  Medical-book  that  day  ? — I  think  I  did  ; 

I  requested  him  to  name  two  or  three  cases  in  which  he  had  had  complaints,  and 
I  think  we  referred  to  the  Sick  Diet-book  which  was  then  in  use. 

1981.  Did  you  get  him  that  book  unknown  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
for  what  purpose  you  got  it,  that  it  should  not  excite  his  suspicion  ? — Certainly. 

1982.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Westlake  .after  he  had  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 

Dodson,  that  day  ? — Yes. 

1983.  Did  you  advise  Mr.  Westlake  what  course  he  should  pursue? — I  did; 

I  advised  him  to  this  effect,  that  an  immediate  inquiry  must  take  place  as  to  what 
he  had  complained  of. 

1984.  Did  you  express  to  him  your  opinion  that  he  had  better  not  name  to  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  that  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chairman,  recommended  him  to 
resign  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  Westlake  telling  me  that  Mr.  Dodson  had 
recommended  the  master  to  resign.  I  recollect  Mr.  Westlake  suggesting  that  it 
would  be  as  well  for  him  to  bolt. 

1985.  Suggested  to  whom  ? — To  me,  that  he  thought  M‘Dougal  had  better  be 
off.  I  said  that  if  I  thought  that  would  be  the  case,  I  should  have  a  warrant  to 
stop  him  till  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the  complaints  was  inquired  into. 

1986.  Were  you  in  daily  communication  with  Mr.  Westlake  for  many  days 
afterwards  relative  to  the  inquiry  ? — For  several  days  I  was. 

1987.  On  the  day  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker,  came  down, 
were  you  present  at  the  Board  ? — -The  first  day  I  was. 

1988.  Before  he  commenced  the  inquiry  on  the  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

1989.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Westlake  on  that  morning,  and  did  he  read  to  you  an 
account  of  the  fresh  cases  he  had  discovered  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  read  them  ; 
he  told  me  of  several  fresh  cases  he  had  discovered. 

1990.  Were  those  fresh  cases  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  on  that  day  ? 

— I  do  not  think  that  any  were  brought  before  the  Board  after  the  first  inquiry, 
the  depositions  having  been  sent  up  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  fresh  cases  were  brought  before  the  Board.  The  Board  had 
directed  an  inquiry  into  them. 

1991.  When  Mr.  Westlake  apprised  you  that  he  had  engaged  Mr.  May  to 
conduct  his  case,  did  you  express  to  him  that  you  thought  it  was  a  wise  course  in 
him  so  to  do? — Yes,  that  it  was  a  wise  course  to  employ  somebody. 

1992.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  orders  from  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  or  the  Commissioners,  to  lend  your  assistance  towards 
bringing  forward  those  cases  ? — No. 

1993.  From  neither  of  those  parties? — No. 

1994.  Relative  to  the  payments  which  were  made  to  the  witnesses,  by  whom 
was  the  payment  made  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  witnesses? — There  was  an  order  came 
from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  for  the  amount,  for  which  a  cheque  was  drawn ; 
and  my  clerk  paid  the  witnesses,  I  believe. 

1995.  (To  Mr.  Colborn.')  Is  there  any  account  of  that  in  the  Minute-book? 

—  No. 

0.45—4.  1996.  Is 
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1906.  Is  there  no  account  of  your  having  received  money  from  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners? — (Mr.  Lamb.)  There  is  a  cheque  drawn  for  the  amount,  which 
will  appear  in  the  book. 

1997.  (To  Mr.  Lamb.)  Is  there  no  minute  made  of  the  communication  received 
from  the  Commissioners  ? — I  do  not  see  any. 

1998.  Do  you  know  who  regulated  the  allowances  which  were  made  to  the 
different  witnesses  ? — I  presume  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

1 999*  Were  the  different  allowances  sent  down  to  you  ? — Yes;  against  every 
name  the  sum  was  placed. 

2000.  Was  the  same  course  pursued  relative  to  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  witnesses  ; 
were  they  paid  by  your  clerk,  Mr.  Colborn  ? — I  believe  so  ;  we  received  orders 
from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  for  the  amounts,  and  those  amounts  were  paid. 
I  believe  the  witnesses  were  all  included  in  the  same  order.  I  think  there  were 
two  orders ;  an  order  came  down  for  one  or  two  witnesses  who  had  not  been  paid 
before. 

2001.  Mr.  Westlake’s  witnesses  were  paid  by  your  clerk;  were  M‘Dougal’s 
witnesses  paid  by  him,  or  was  the  money  sent  to  M‘Dougal  to  pay  his  own  wit¬ 
nesses  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2002.  (To  Mr.  Colborn.)  Can  you  tell  how  that  was  ? — Some  I  paid,  and  some 
I  gave  M‘Dougal  the  money  to  pay. 

2003.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Board  of  Guardians  refused  to  allow  Mr.  West- 
lake  money  to  pay  his  witnesses  ? — They  directed  it  not  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  West- 
lake  ;  it  was  a  direction  of  Mr.  Ly  wood,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
at  that  time ;  he  directed  me  not  to  pay  Mr.  Westlake,  but  to  pay  the  witnesses. 

2004.  Did  he  direct  you  not  to  give  the  money  to  Mr.  M'Dougal  ? — He  did 
not  say  anything  about  M‘Dougal. — (Mr.  Lamb.)  I  see  a  minute  at  the  meeting 
on  the  13th  of  December  1845,  “  Mr.  Lamb.  Amount  of  Commissioners’  order 
for  sums  to  witnesses  for  their  attendances  at  the  late  investigation,  46/.  85.” 
The  cheque  was  drawn  in  my  name  it  appears. 

2005.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  guardians,  previously  to  the  late  inquiry, 
ever  found  fault  with  Mr.  Westlake  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  medical 
officer  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular  instance. 

2006.  Are  you  aware  that  since  the  inquiry  there  have  been  almost  every  Board 
day  charges  brought  against  him  ? — Charges  have  been  brought  to  this  effect,  that 
his  books  have  not  been  kept  properly ;  but  that  originated  in  consequence  of  the 
inquiry.  They  were  desirous  that  they  should  be  in  future  kept  properly ;  they 
would  have  gone  on  being  kept  in  the  same  way  unless  complaints  had  been  made. 

2007.  Have  complaints  been  made  against  him  for  the  non-skilful  performance 
of  his  duties,  or  negligence  to  patients  ? — I  think  complaints  have  been  made  that 
he  has  not  attended  them  regularly  since  this  inquiry. 

2008.  Mr.  Sheridan.~\  Whatever  book  Mr.  Westlake  kept,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  looked  over  it  every  Board  day,  did  they  not  ? — It  was  on  the  Board 
table,  and  looked  over  by  the  guardians. 

2009.  They  were  quite  aware  what  book  was  kept  ? — I  presume  so. 

2010.  Did  they  make  any  objection  to  the  books  being  kept  as  they  were  by 
Mr.  Westlake  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2011.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  letter  of  the  27th  of 
February,  signed  by  Charles  Colborn  for  Mr.  Lamb,  was  not  written  by  your 
directions? — I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  written;  there  are  many  letters 
written  by  my  clerk  without  my  knowledge ;  he  conducts  the  correspondence. 

2012.  Was  he  authorized  to  write  letters  in  your  name  ? — Yes. 

2013.  Upon  union  business? — Certainly. 

2014.  (To  Mr.  Colborn.)  In  that  letter  you  allude  to  a  communication  received 
from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  making  the  appointment  of  the  medical  officers 
a  permanent  appointment? — Yes. 

2015.  Do  you  allude  to  the  general  order  which  was  issued  in  March  1842  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so ;  this  I  have  no  doubt  was  in  reference  to  that  order. 

2016.  Will  you  read  article  20  of  that  order? — “  Every  medical  officer,  duly 
appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  shall,  unless  the  period  for  which  he  is  appointed  be  expressly  entered  on 
the  minutes  of  the  guardians  at  the  time  of  making  such  appointment,  or  be  ex¬ 
pressly  inserted  in  a  written  contract,  entered  into  by  such  medical  officer,  and 
such  period  have  been  subsequently  approved  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 

continue 
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continue  in  office  until  he  may  die  or  resign,  or  become  legally  disqualified  to  hold 
such  office,  or  be  removed  therefrom  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.” 

2017.  This  article  therefore  makes  it  a  permanent  appointment,  unless  it  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  appointment  that  it  is  not  to  be  so? — Just  so. 

2018.  (To  Mr.  Lamb.)  This  letter  was  written  previous  to  the  appointment  of 
the  medical  officers  in  1 843  ? — It  appears  so. 

2019.  In  the  appointment  on  the  29th  of  April  1843,  1  understood  you  to  say, 
in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  the  Committee,  that  it  was  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians  that  the  medical  officer  should  be  appointed  for  one  year? — The 
minute  on  that  day  is  this  :  “  It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  appointments  of  the 
several  medical  officers  as  above,  if  confirmed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
should  commence  as  from  Midsummer  quarter  next,  and  expire  at  Lady-day 
quarter  1 844.” 

2020.  You  have  heard  that  article  of  the  general  order  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  read  ? — Yes. 

2021.  In  your  opinion,  does  this  minute  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  take  the 
medical  appointments  out  of  that  part  of  the  order  which  renders  the  medical 
appointments  permanent  ? — Clearly  so,  in  my  opinion. 

2022.  1  understood  you  to  say,  you  were  not  aware,  upon  reference  to  the 
books,  of  any  minute  appearing  in  the  books  as  to  the  medical  appointments  in  the 
year  1 844  ? — I  believe  there  are  none  ;  I  see  none. 

2023.  Will  you  look  about  March  ?— On  the  23d  of  March  I  see  no  minute. 

2024.  Now  look  about  the  12th  of  June? — I  see  none. 

2025.  Are  you  aware  whether  a  claim  has  been  made  to  consider  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Westlake  as  a  permanent  appointment,  upon  the  ground  of  no  new 
appointment  having  been  made  in  1844?— I  was  aware  that  an  application  had 
been  made ;  I  am  not  aware  that  that  was  the  ground  stated. 

2026.  You  are  not  aware  whether  Mr.  Westlake  placed  great  reliance  upon  that 
fact  or  not? — I  am  not. 

2027.  Will  you  look  at  this  letter  {a  Letter  being  shown  to  the  Witness ),  and 
tell  me  whether  that  signature  is  your  handwriting  ? — It  is. 

2028.  Will  you  read  that  letter  ? — “  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  medical  officers  for  this  union  have  been  reappointed 
to  their  respective  districts  for  one  year,  from  the  25th  of  March  last,  on  the  same 
terms  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  salary  of  No.  5  District,  which  was 
increased  from  45 1.  to  50  l'1 

2029.  Was  that  letter  written  by  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — 
I  presume  it  was. 

2030.  You  there  state  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  the  medical  officers 
had  been  reappointed  for  the  year  1844*  upon  the  same  terms  as  they  were 
appointed  on  in  the  year  1 843  ? — Yes. 

2031.  Those  terms  appear  on  the  minute  which  you  have  already  read? — 
Yes. 

2032.  The  minute  of  the  29th  of  April  1843  ? — Yes. 

2033.  Wherein  it  is  declared  that  the  appointments  are  to  be  for  one  year 
only  ?— Yes. 

2034.  Now  turn  to  the  meeting  of  the  guardians  on  the  8th  February  1845  ; 
do  you  find  a  minute  there  as  to  the  appointments  of  the  medical  officers  for  the 
year  1845?  Ido..  u  Ordered,  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  union  be  offered 
to  continue  their  districts  on  the  present  terms  for  another  year,  from  25  March 
1845  to  25  March  1846.” 

2035.  Do  you  consider  that  the  guardians  were  under  the  impression  that  that 
appointment  in  1843  of  the  medical  officers  ended  in  1844*  und  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  1 844  ended  in  1 845?  nnd  that  that  minute  was  making  a  new  appoint¬ 
ment  till  1 846  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  of  it. 

2036.  And  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  generally? — I  have  no  doubt 
about  it;  I  should  say  I  have  the  letter  also  to  which  Mr.  Etwall  alluded,  accept¬ 
ing  the  appointment  on  the  same  terms  as  the  preceding  year,  mentioning  from 

the  25th  March  1845  to  the  25th  March  1846,  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

2037.  From  Mr.  Westlake  ? — Yes. 

2038.  Have  you  the  letter  with  you  ?— No. 

2039.  Can  you  get  that  letter? — Yes,  I  will  send  it  up. 

0-45—4.  C 
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2040.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  the  first  notice  you  had  of  anything  being 
wrong  in  the  workhouse,  was  a  communication  you  had  from  Mr.  Westlake  ? — It 
was. 

2041.  That  was  about  August  last  ?— Yes,  it  was  the  week  before  we  sent  up 
the  depositions  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

2042.  You  had  received  no  communication  from  Mr.  Westlake  or  from  Mr. 
Mundy,  with  reference  to  anything  being  wrong  in  the  workhouse  before  August 
last  ? — Certainly  not,  before  the  time  I  am  alluding  to,  which  I  believe  was  in 
August  ;  the  inquiry  was  gone  into  on  the  following  Board  day. 

2043.  You  received  no  communication  so  early  as  February? — No. 

2044.  Nor  March  ? — I  never  received  any  previous  communication  from  Mr. 

Westlake  or  from  Mr.  Mundy.  • 

2045.  Was  Mr.  Westlake  very  anxious  for  the  inquiry  when  he  made  this  com¬ 
munication  to  you,  about  August  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  appeared  so. 

2046.  Did  he  teli  you  how  long  he  had  known  of  anything  being  wrong  ? — He 
said  he  had  suspected  it  for  some  time. 

2047.  Not  that  he  had  known  it  ? — No. 

2048.  Air.  Christie.']  You  were  asked  about  the  appointment  of  M‘Dougal’s 
son  as  schoolmaster ;  do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  first 
appointed  schoolmaster  ? — There  were  two  or  three  parties  appointed,  who  only 
continued  a  very  short  period,  and  I  see  a  minute  in  the  book  that  M'Dougal’sson 
be  appointed  till  another  should  be  appointed. 

2049.  What  is  the  date  of  that? — The  19th  of  August  1843.  “  A  letter 

having  been  read  from  Henry  Hillier,  the  recently-elected  schoolmaster,  declining 
to  accept  the  situation  at  the  salary  of  30  l.  per  annum,  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  Poore,  seconded  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  Mr. 
M‘DougaPs  son  should  be  employed  as  schoolmaster  and  master  shoemaker 
in  the  workhouse,  at  a  salary  of  30/.  per  annum,  until  another  schoolmaster  should 
be  appointed.” 

2050.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  school  before  this 
appointment  ? — I  believe  so. 

2051.  Do  you  know  this  book  (the  Porter’s-book)  ? — Yes. 

2052.  Will  you  read  this  entry  of  Mr.  Parker,  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 

recommending  the  appointment  of  M‘Dougal’s  son  ? — It  is  dated  Monday  the 
13th  of  August  1843.  “  W.  H.  Parker,  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner. 

Time  of  entering  the  house,  1 1  o’clock ;  time  of  leaving  four  $  to  examine  the 
accounts,  and  visit  the  house.  It  appears  that  the  boys  have  not  received  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  school  for  some  days  past ;  and  having  been  informed  by  the  master 
that  the  person  who  has  been  appointed  schoolmaster  has  neglected  to  attend,  I 
have  suggested  to  him  that  it  would  be  advisable,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board,  to  place  the  boy’s  school  under  the  care  of  his  son.” 

2053.  Do  I  understand  that  you  knew  nothing  about  any  bond  till  you  had  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Parker  of  Andover  about  his  liability  ? — I  knew  nothing 
about  it ;  I  had  never  seen  the  bond  at  that  time. 

2054.  In  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker  of  Andover,  did  you  learn  that  a 
bond  for  500  L  was  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

2055.  And  you  had  never  heard  of  any  other  ? — No;  I  was  not  aware  of  any 

other.  ,  .  .  . 

2056.  Who  kept  the  key  of  that  fire-proof  room  in  the  workhouse,  that  you 
were  asked  about  V — I  believe  the  master  did. 

2057.  Not  you ;?-t-No. 

2058.  Nor  your  clerk  ? — No,  I  believe  not, 

2059.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Maude  substituted  the  one  bond  for  the 
other  ?-— I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

2060.  That  was  proved  on  the  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Parker  the  Assistant 
Commissioner? — Yes,  it  was. 

2061.  Mr.  Dodson  has  been  chairman,  I  believe,  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  since 
the  first  formation  of  the  union?— He  has. 

2062.  Has  there  been  ever  any  opposition  to  his  re-election? — Never,  till  a 
remark  was  made  at  the  last  election  by  Mr.  Mundy. 

2063.  Was  there  any  opposition  to  his  re-election  upon  that  last  occasion  ? — 
None  whatever. 

2064.  Were  you  present  at  the  Board? — I  was. 

2065.  Mr.  Mundy,  I  believe,  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Dodson 
was  re-elected  No,  he  was  just  outside. 

2066.  Did 
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2066.  Did  lie  know  that  the  business  had  begun  ? — I  presume  he  knows  that  it 
commences  at  1 1  o’clock  ;  he  is  never  there  at  the  commencement  hardly,  not 
once  in  20  times. 

2067.  You  say  that  he  is  hardly  ever  there  at  the  time  the  business  begins  ? — * 
No. 

2068.  Is  he  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  late? — Generally. 

2069.  When  the  business  is  nearly  over  ? — Generally. 

2070.  Chairman .]  How  long  does  the  business  last  there  ? — I  think  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

2071.  Mr.  Christie.']  And  you  say  that  he  generally  comes  in  late,  and  often 
not  till  the  business  is  nearly  over  ? — Very  often  ;  now  and  then  I  have  seen  him 
come  in  just  as  the  business  was  concluded. 

2072.  On  this  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Dodson  was  last  re-elected,  was  any  one 
sent  out  to  tell  Mundy  that  the  business  was  going  to  begin  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  to  tell  him  particularly ;  they  were  sent  out  to  tell  anybody  who  might 
be  waiting ;  there  were  one  or  two  guardians  standing  outside  ;  my  clerk  was 
sent  out,  and  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 

2073.  Which  clerk? — Mr  Colborn. 

2074*  (To  Mr.  Colborn .)  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Mundy  that  the  business  was  going 
to  begin  : — -Mr.  Gale  was  going  to  propose  the  chairman  ;  I  said,  “  There  are  three 
or  four  outside,  had  I  not  better  call  them  in  ?  ”  and  I  went  to  the  door,  and  called 
loudly,  and  said,  “  Gentlemen,  the  business  of  the  meeting  is  going  to  begin.” 

2075.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Mundy  there? — Yes,  he  was  outside. 

2076.  How  near  to  you  was  he  ;  was  he  near  enough  to  hear  you  ? — Certainly  \ 
he  was  near  enough  to  hear  me. 

2077.  (To  Mr.  Lamb.)  What  remark  did  Mr.  Mundy  make  after  he  came  into 
the  room  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  made  any  when  he  came  into  the  room.  After 
the  business  was  nearly  concluded,  he  began  by  remarking  that  he  thought  we 
were  premature  in  electing  a  chairman,  that  it  was  done  in  a  hurry,  and  that  he 
was  about  to  propose  somebody  else. 

2078.  Did  anybody  support  his  remark  ? — Not  a  single  guardian. 

2079*  Was  any  notice  taken  of  that? — He  made  no  proposition;  he  said  he 
was  about  to  propose  this  very  man  who  had  proposed  Mr.  Dodson. 

2080.  Can  you  tell  us  how  often  Mr.  Dodson  has  attended  the  Board  since  the 
resignation  of  the  late  master  ?— -Four  or  five  times,  I  believe. 

2081.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Dodson’s  mode  of  transacting  business? — • 
I  have  always  considered  him  a  most  efficient  chairman.  From  what  I  have 
seen,  he  conducts  the  business  of  the  Board  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  guar¬ 
dians. 

2082.  Do  you  think  he  is  in  the  habit  of  speaking  unkindly  to  the  poor  ? — 
Quite  the  reverse,  I  should  think. 

2083.  Or  looking  upon  them  with  suspicion  ? — No. 

2084.  Have  you  ever  heard  him  make  any  unfeeling  remark  upon  the  reports 
of  the  medical  officers  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any. 

2085.  Do  you  think,  from  what  you  know  of  him,  that  he  is  a  likely  man  to 
make  a  joke  of  the  prevalence  of  fever  amongst  the  poor  ? — Certainly  not. 

2086.  Chairman .]  In  his  mode  of  stating  a  case  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  is 
it  ordinarily  done  in  such  a  tone  that  the  whole  Board  may  hear,  and  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  upon  the  subject,  or  is  it  done  in  such  a 
tone  that  only  himself  and  the  gentlemen  next  to  him  can  hear  the  case  ? — It  is 
done  in  a  tone,  I  fancy,  that  all  the  Board  can  hear ;  and  in  cases  in  particular 
parishes  he  generally  addresses  himself  to  the  guardian  of  that  particular  parish 
before  the  case  is  decided. 

2087.  In  your  opinion,  have  all  those  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  who 
may  be  present  full  and  fair  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  in  any  case  ? 
— Certainly. 

2088.  Mr.  Etwall.]  At  what  time  do  you  speak  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Board  r — When  I  have  been  there ;  I  have  attended  the  last 
few  years. 

2088.  Do  you  speak  of  them  from  the  time  Mr.  Maude  left  ? — I  was  occa¬ 
sionally  there,  but  very  seldom,  before  he  left ;  and  I  have  always  found  Mr.  Dod¬ 
son  transact  the  business  in  the  same  way.  I  never  had  but  one  opinion  of 
Mr.  Dodson. 

°*45  4-  2090.  Mr. 
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2090.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  You  said  that  Mr.  Dodson  is  very  kind  and  considerate 
to  the  poor  ? — I  consider  him  so. 

2091.  Do  you  recollect  a  letter  of  your’s,  of  the  18th  of  August  1845,  1° 

Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  which  you  sent  a  copy  of  the  minutes ;  I  will  read 
the  commencement  of  the  first  minute  to  you  :  “  At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  held  on  the  14th  of  December  1844,  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Holdway,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  ‘That  application  be  made  to 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  make  an  order  for  the  allowance  of  beer  to 
paupers  when  employed  in  crushing  bones.’  Upon  which  an  amendment  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Dodson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Isaac  Pothecary,  *  That  no  such 
application  be  made,*  and  which  amendment,  on  being  put  to  the  vote,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  eight  to  four  do  you  remember  that? — I  think  I  do. 

2092.  Was  there  any  discussion  took  place  at  that  time  at  the  Board  in  respect 
to  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Holdway  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  remarks 
inade. 

2093.  Were  you  present? — I  dare  say  I  was.  I  do  not  remember  it. 

2094.  You  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Mundy  was  not  often  there? — Not  at  the 
commencement  of  the  business. 

2095.  And  that  he  did  not  come  in  very  frequently  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
business  ? — Every  now  and  then. 

2096.  How  often  do  you  attend  yourself? — Recently  I  have  attended  generally 
since  Mr.  Maude  left. 

2097.  Previously  to  that  how  was  it? — Previously  to  that  I  was  very  seldom 
there. 

2098.  When  you  speak  of  Mr.  Mundy  not  coming  in  at  the  commencement 
of  the  business,  and  very  often  not  until  it  was  nearly  finished,  are  you  speaking 
of  a  time  subsequent  to  Mr.  Maude’s  being  there? — Yes;  I  am  speaking  from 
my  knowledge  derived  from  attendance  at  the  Board. 

2099.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case? — I  think  since  April  1842.  For  the 
last  three  or  four  years  I  have  attended  myself  constantly. 

2100.  Constantly? — Now  and  then  I  may  not  have  been  there.  Sometimes 
there  has  been  a  week  I  have  not  been  there,  but  generally  I  attend  myself  now, 
and  have  done  so  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

2101.  Have  you  been  a  month  without  attending? — I  should  say  not. 

2102.  I  thought  you  said  that  Mr.  Colborn  was  the  person  who  attended? — 
We  both  attend ;  he  attends  to  the  accounts  entirely. 

2103.  Chairman .]  What  number  of  guardians  are  usually  present  at  a  meeting 
for  business  ? — At  the  commencement  perhaps  ten  or  twelve ;  they  come  in 
shortly  afterwards. 

2104.  Mr.  Christie.']  Perhaps  you  are  able  to  give  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Mundy, 
independently  of  your  attendances  at  the  Board  ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  he  is  an 
active  guardian  ? — I  should  say  notj  he  is  appointed  generally  on  the  visiting 
committee,  and  seldom  attends  the  house,  I  believe. 

2105.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  remark  made  at  the  Board  upon  his  non-attend¬ 
ance  in  the  character  of  a  visiting  guardian  ? — I  never  heard  it  remarked  that 
he  complains  of  others  and  does  not  attend  to  his  own  duties. 

2106.  Have  you  ever  heard  him  give  any  explanations  of  his  non-attendance5 
—No. 

2107.  Has  Mr.  Mundy  ever  expressed  to  you  any  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Dodson  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  ? — On  one  occasion  I  perfectly  recollect,  when  Mr  Dodson 
talked  of  retiring,  Mr.  Mundy ’s  remark  to  me  was,  that  he  hoped  he  would  not ; 
he  thought  he  was  an  excellent  chairman,  and  he  did  not  know  how  we  should 
supply  his  place. 

2108.  When  was  this? — This  was  previously  to  March  1 844,  I  think,  when 
Mr.  Dodson  talked  of  retiring. 

2109.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Before  the  inquiry  as  to  the  bone-crushing? — Yes. 

2110.  Mr.  Christie.]  It  was  in  1844,  you  say? — Yes. 

2111.  Has  Mr.  Mundy  expressed  to  you  any  opinion  about  Mr.  Dodson  since 
the  late  inquiry  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  has. 

2112.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  any  party  feeling  in  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 

dians?  Certainly ;  there  are  one  or  two  parties,  who  generally  side  with  Mr. 
Mundy.  J 

2113.  Do  you  mean  one  or  two  persons  ? — One  or  two  guardians. 


2114.  I  ask 
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2114.  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  there  is  any  party  feeling  in  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — Do  you  mean  political  feeling? 

2115.  Yes? — I  do  not  know  that  in  the  Board  of  Guardians  particularly  there 
is  any  political  feeling.  It  is  generally  considered  that  this  inquiry  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  some  political  purposes  ;  it  is  generally  thought  so  by  respectable 
parties  in  the  town. 

2116.  For  what  political  purposes  do  you  mean? — To  serve  a  party  purpose, 
by  the  Liberal  party  in  the  town. 

2i  17.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Mundy’s  opposition  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
has  anything  to  do  with  political  agitation? — It  is  generally  thought  so. 

2118.  Is  that  your  opinion? — Yes. 

2119.  Is  Mr.  Mundy  an  active  political  partisan? — He  is;  I  will  give  you  an 
instance.  In  Andover,  at  the  recent  election  of  guardians,  two  gentlemen  in 
Andover,  who  were  active  partisans  on  the  Liberal  side,  proposed  Mr.  John  Hollo¬ 
way  as  guardian  ;  and  when  they  found  Mr.  John  Holloway  proposed  himself  with 
three  or  four  other  parties,  they  not  only  did  all  they  could  to  oppose  his  election, 
but  voted  against  him  themselves;  those  very  parties  who  proposed  him. 

2120.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Westlake  had  told  you  that  he  advised  M‘Dougal 
to  be  off? — No,  not  that  he  advised  him  to  be  off;  that  he  thought  it  would  be  as 
well  for  him  to  be  off. 

2121.  Did  you  hear  from  any  one  else  that  he  had  advised  M‘Dougal  to  be  off? 
—  No,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

2122.  Has  M‘Dougal  himself  ever  told  you  anything  about  it? — No. 

2123.  A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
Mr.  Soper,  a  guardian,  stating  that  a  protest  entered  by  himself  and  Mr.  Mundy 
against  the  alteration  in  the  medical  districts,  was  erased  and  obliterated  from  the 
book  without  the  knowdedge  or  consent  of  him,  the  petitioner,  or  of  Mr.  Mundy  ; 
can  you  give  us  any  information  about  that? — 1  have  heard  the  explanation  of  the 
chairman  upon  the  subject ;  I  was  not  present  when  it  was  erased. 

2124.  You  did  not  erase  it? — I  did  not. 

2125.  Will  you  turn  to  the  entry  in  the  book? — (The  Witness  referred  to  the 
same.) 

2126.  Will  you  read  the  entry  ? — “  We,  the  undersigned,  considering  that  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  medical  districts  of  this  union  will  not  be  conducive  of 
any  advantage  or  any  convenience  to  the  sick  paupers,  or  to  the  medical  officers, 
do  protest  against  the  same  as  being  quite  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  James 
Soper,  Hugh  Mundy,  Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  Monxton  and  Andover.  Board- 
room,  Andover,  24  July  1846.” 

2127.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  ? — In  the  handwriting  of 
my  clerk. 

2128.  Mr.  Christie.\  Is  there  any  entry  on  that  day  or  on  the  next  authorizing 
or  explaining  that  erasure  ?— On  the  following  week,  T  see  “  At  this  meeting  the 
clerk  was  ordered  to  erase  from  the  minute-book  the  protest  of  Mr.  Sope?and 
Mr.  H.  Mundy,  entered  in  the  minute  of  last  meeting.” 

2129.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Leonard  Lywood  gave  notice  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  propose  that  alteration  in  the  medical  districts  ? — I  believe  I  was. 

2130.  Do  you  recollect  his  giving  notice  of  his  intention  ?— Yes,  I  do.' 

2J31.  Do  you  remember  whether  in  giving  notice  of  it,  he  said,  “it  was  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  removal  of  Thomas  Charles  Westlake  ”  ? — I  do  not. 

2132.  Can  you  say  that  he  did  not  use  those  words  or  anything  like  them  ?— 
I  am  satisfied  I  should  have  recollected  it,  if  he  had  said  so. 

2133.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  express  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Westlake 

had  done  well  to  engage  Mr.  May  ?  I  said  lie  had  done  well  to  employ  some¬ 
body.  !  J 

2134.  You  did  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  his  engaging  Mr.  May? — No. 

2135.  Did  you  know  Mr.  May  before  ? — Yes,  well. 

2136.  Had  he  had  anything  to  do  before,  with  Andover?— He  is  partially  my 
agent ;  I  know  him  well. 

2137*  SR  B .  Jolliffe.~]  With  regard  to  the  bond,  I  did  not  quite  understand 
whether  you  said  that  you  thought  the  custody  of  the  bond  had  been  formerly  at 
die  union  workhouse? — I  presume  it  had,  with  the  others. 

2138.  The  bonds  were  securities  to  the  different  parishes,  were  not  they,  from 
the  paid  officers  ? — To  the  guardians. 

2139.  The  guardians  were  the  parties  secured  by  those  bonds  ? — Yes. 

<M5— 4-  E)  2140.  Not 
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2140.  Not  the  overseers  ? — No. 

2141.  This  bond  that  was  substituted,  was  a  bond  to  the  guardians  of  the 
parish  of  Andover,  was  it  ? — No,  to  the  guardians  generally ;  to  the  guardians  of 
the  union. 

2142.  Did  that  security  only  have  reference  to  the  district  which  the  paid 
officer  collected  for?— It  is  given  by  the  paid  officer  of  the  district  to  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  union,  for  the  due  performance  of  his  duties  as  collector  for  the 
district. 

2143.  As  the  paid  officer  of  the  union?— Yes;  Mr.  Maude  was  collector  of  the 
parish  of  Andover,  appointed  by  the  guardians;  therefore  he  gave  a  bond  to  the 
guardians  of  the  union. 

2144.  Do  you  recollect  the  amount  of  the  defalcation  in  that  parish  ?— I  believe 
the  amount  was  about  730  /. 

2145.  That  would  have  been  covered  by  a  bond  for  1,000  l  ? — It  would. 

2146.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Andover  ?— Since  1829;  for  the  last 


]  7  years. 

2147.  Have  you  had  much  opportunity  of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  ooor 

in  that  district  ?— Yes,  I  have.  F 

2148.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  much  worse  since 
the  establishment  of  the  new  poor  law  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  my  opinion  is  that  it 
is  not. 

2149.  Do  you  consider  that  men  with  large  families  in  that  district  are  obliged 
to  steal,  to  subsist  their  families  at  present  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  not  in  the 
district ;  there  have  been  many  trifling  depredations  in  the  parish  of  Andover 
from  the  want  of  a  police  force  more  than  anything  else,  I  think. 

2150.  Is  it  found  that  those  depredations  are  committed  chiefly  by  persons 
having  large  families  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2151*  What  description  of  persons  commit  those  depredations  generally? _ 

A  ceitain  class  of  people  who  are  always  given  to  thieving,  as  there  are  in  towns 
oi  that  description  ;  parties  not  disposed  to  w7ork. 

21,52.  Aie  those  persons  generally  those  who  have  the  largest  families  to 
maintain? — No. 

2153.  Captain  Peckell. ]  How  long  have  you  been  clerk  to  the  union?— Since 
its  formation  in  1  835. 

2154.  You  stated  that  the  bond  which  was  taken  for  1,000  l.  was  not  placed 

in  your  charger  No;  it  was,  I  presume,  in  the  workhouse  ;  kept  with  the  other 
papers  at  the  Board-room. 

2155’  You  aie  aware  that  the  bond  was  not  forthcoming  when  it  was  inquired 
for  ?— It  was  not.  1 

,  21 TP  wbose  neSlect  do  you  ascribe  the  taking  away  of  that  bond  ?— To  mv 
clerk,  Mr.  Maude.  J 


2157.  To  him  the  blame  is  entirely  imputed  ? — I  consider  so;  he  turned  out 
to  be  a  thorough  rogue. 

21 5 8 *  Who  were  cognisant  of  the  facts  of  the  substitution  of  another  bond?— 
Mr.  Clarke’s  evidence  explained  it  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  before  Mr.  Parker. 

2159.  Upon  the  collector  proving  a  defaulter,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  bond  of 
Jess  amount  had  been  substituted  ? — Yes. 

2160.  Were  any  steps  taken  to  get  the  bond  of  a  higher  amount  ? — No.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  founded  upon  the  inquiry  which  had  been 
mat  e,  they  recommended  that  proceedings  should  be  taken  against  the  parties 
upon  the  bond  for  this  amount. 

2161.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  present  bond  ? — There  has  been  no  collector 
appointed  since. 


2162.  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Dodson  is  considered  a  very  efficient  chairman 
in  youi  union  .  Very  ;  he  is  generally  considered  so. 

G  2 1  T  Is  it  usual  for  the  chairman  to  propose  amendments  upon  motions  ? — 
bometmies ;  it  is  so  at  our  Board. 

21^j"  A1  ?°.ard  the  chairman  originates  amendments? — Yes,  at  times. 

2t  65.  Mr.  Christie.]  And  original  motions  ?— Yes. 

of  "the  Fcch°11^  QIt:  aPPears  on  “  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  guardians 

bv  Mr  Mitchell  e«CTab*er  l8r4,  .U  was  ProPosed  by  Mr*  Holdway,  and  seconded 
niake  a-,  nr  l  f  |hat  application  be  made  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to 
.  ‘  /  er  or  the  allowance  of  beer  to  paupers  when  employed  in  crushing 

,  upon  w  nch  an  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dodson,  and  seconded 

by 
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by  Mr.  Isaac  Pothecary,  £  that  no  such  application  be  made  and  which  amend¬ 
ment,  on  being  put  to  the  vote,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  four are 
vou  aware  that  such  a  motion  was  made  and  negatived  ?— Yes. 

^  216 j.  Do  you  consider  that  it  was  necessary  to  supply  the  paupers  with  beer 
when  they  were  employed  in  crushing  bones  ? — I  really  do  not  know ;  I  would  be 
guided  by  the  medical  man’s  opinion. 

°  2168.  What  is  your  own  opinion?— It  depends  upon  whether  it  is  hard  work 

21  bp.  Have  the  guardians  no  power,  when  the  paupers  are  employed  in  such 
work,  to  order  them  beer? — I  believe  they  have  occasionally  directed  beer  to  be 
given’;  the  master  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  beer  to  persons  engaged  in  hard 

work.  .  .  , 

2170.  Do  you  consider  it  a  humane  act  to  refuse  giving  beer  to  persons 

employed  in  such  work  as  bone-crushing  ? — lam  not  able  to  give  an  opinion 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  give  beer  in  such  work ;  I  have  nevei  been  in  the  bone- 
crushing  room. 

2171.  Has  curiosity  never  led  you  to  go  there? — No. 

2172.  During  all  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made,  and  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  in  Parliament  upon  it,  you  have  never  been  to  sec  the  opeiation 

of  bone-crushing  ? — Not  on  one  occasion. 

2173.  From  your  personal  observation,  this  Committee  can  get  no  information 
as  to  the  bone-crushing  in  your  union  ? — Certainly  not. 

2174.  It  appears,  as  you  stated,  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  union  that  were 
favourable  of  the  abolition,  and  another  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  bone¬ 
crushing  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  stated  so. 

2175.  You  stated  that  there  were  two  parties;  that  the  Liberals  were  divided 
against  the  other  party  ? — T  said  there  were  two  or  three  guardians  who  generally 
supported  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy. 

2176.  Is  that  the  Liberal  party  ? — I  believe  they  are  ;  Kir.  Soper  is  one. 

2177.  That  is  the  party  who  was  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  bone¬ 
crushing  system? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

2178.  That  was  the  Liberal  party  ? — Yes. 

21 79.  What  do  you  call  Mr.  Dodson  and  the  other  party?  I  do  not  know 
that  politics  are  introduced  into  the  Board-room  ;  there  are  two  parties  in  the 
Board-room ;  at  least  they  generally  go  together.  Mr.  Dodson  is  generally  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  considerable  majority. 

2180.  Do  you  call  that  the  Liberal  party? — I  do  not  call  it  either  Liberal  or 
Conservative  in  that  sense. 

2181.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  information  as  to  whether  that  is  the 
Liberal  party,  or  the  other  party  ? — I  think  there  are  many  Liberals  and  Conser¬ 
vatives  vote  together, 

2182.  Chairman^]  Of  the  parly  who  generally  support  the  chairman,  are  the 
larger  number  those  who  hold  Liberal  opinions,  or  those  who  hold  Conservative 
opinions? — 1  do  not  know  that  the  great  majority  hold  one  or  the  other. 

2183.  Captain  PechelL ]  Is  it  the  Liberal  party  to  whom  you  attribute  all  this 
agitation  about  the  bone-crushing? — Out  of  the  union  it  is. 

2184.  The  Liberal  party  is  in  favour  of  the  abolition  ol  the  bone-crushing 
system  ? — I  believe  it  is ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  aware  but  that  many  of  the  other 
party  object  to  its  continuance  also. 

2185.  Are  you  aware  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  in 
favour  of  that  mode  of  employing  the  poor? — I  believe  they  were. 

2 1 86.  Did  you  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  had  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  practice  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  papers. 

2187.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  cognizant  of  that 
fact? — I  think  it  is  likely  they  were. 

2188.  In  that  case  they  were  acting  contrary  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  ? — It  appears  so.  It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
employment  in  the  workhouse  ;  we  have  none  now. 

2189.  Are  the  paupers  not  employed  at  this  moment  in  pounding  gypsum  ? 

I  believe  there  was  a  complaint  last  Saturday  that  there  was  no  work,  probably 
from  not  being  able  to  get  gypsum. 

2190.  The  Committee,  then,  cannot  rely  upon  any  information  you  can  give 
upon  this  subject? — I  am  speaking  only  from  my  knowledge. 

.45—4.  2 *9i-  You 
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2191.  You  stated  that  curiosity  had  not  taken  you  into  the  bone-crush  in  room  7 
—No. 

2192.  Is  Mr.  Dodson  the  chairman,  who  you  say  is  so  very  efficient  a  chair¬ 
man,  the  chairman  at  the  present  time  ? — He  is,  and  has  been  since  the  formation 
of  the  union.  He  has  been  unanimously  elected  on  all  occasions. 

2193.  Who  takes  the  chair  in  his  absence? — It  depends  upon  who  are  there  • 
Mr.  Lywood  has  recently  done  so, 

2194.  Do  you  consider  him  as  efficient  a  chairman  as  Mr.  Dodson  ? — I  do  not, 

2195.  Does  Mr.  Dodson  appear  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — Generally. 

2196.  Does  Mr.  Lywood  act  in  harmony  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? 
— There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  during  the  recent  inquiry,  otherwise 
I  believe  generally  he  does. 

2197.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Lywood  say  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  he 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  opposing  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — No,  I  do 
not  recollect  it. 

2198.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  call  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  “  a  set  of 
fellows”  ? —  No,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

2199.  Perhaps  you  do  not  attend  very  often  r— Yes,  rece  nty  I  have  Generally 

attended.  &  J 

2200.  With  respect  to  the  election  of  the  chairman,  do  you  consider  that  it  was 
a  fair  transaction  ;  were  the  guardians  aware  that  such  a  motion  was  going  to  be 
made?— Yes,  there  was  a  full  Board,  and  not  one  dissentient  voice.  Sir.  Mundy 
the  other  day,  in  his  evidence,  alluded  to  one  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Holloway,  who 
he  said  would  have  supported  him  in  proposing  another  chairman.  I  saw  Mr. 
John  Holloway  the  other  day,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  the  case  :  he  said  Mr. 
Mundy  might  as  well  have  confined  himself  to  truth. 

2201.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Mundy  had  an  opportunity  of  coniine  in  on  that 
occasion  ? — He  was  there  long  before  the  chairman  was  elected. 

2202.  He  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  the  election  ?— No,  he  was  within 
(he  distance  of  this  room  from  it. 

220 3.  Chairman.']  How  long  was  the  election  taking  place?— It  is  directed 
that  the  first  business  of  the  meeting  shall  be  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the 

chairman.  Some  of  the  guardians  were  there  long  before  11  o’clock,  and  waited 
till  the  time. 

2204.  The  guardians  were  there  long  before  the  time,  you  say  ?  — Thev  were 
several  of  them,  and  Mr.  Mundy  as  well ;  they  waited  till  1 1  o’clock ;  after  the 
clock  had  struck  n,  Mr.  Gale  was  about  to  propose  the  chairman.  The  master 
and  my  clerk  were  sent  out  of  the  room  to  see  if  any  guardians  were  outside:  then 
the  election  proceeded.  Mr.  Gale  proposed  Mr.  Dodson,  and  he  was  seconded 

by  some  other  guardian,  and  there  was  not  a  single  remark.  Mr.  Mundy’s  brothers 
were  both  there.  J 

2205.  You  stated  that  the  hour  of  meeting  was  1 1  o’clock,  but  that  the  guardians 
never  attended  at  that  hour ?-No,  I  think  not;  I  said  that  there  were  ei-ht  or 
nine  guardians  generally  present,  and  others  came  in  afterwards. 

2206.  On  this  occasion  was  it  not  rather  an  unusual  cirsumstance  fur  the 
guaidians  to  be  all  assembled  so  punctually  at  it  o’clock?— Not  at  the  first 

‘ "d  <hfs  :  I4 hr?i,s gene'a,iy  very fuU  meetin° then ;  a,,d °n  teni|°r <%«. 

and  days  ot  that  kind,  there  is  generally  a  very  full  meeting.  3 

2207.  De  you  know  of  any  instance  where  any  inattention  has  been  shown  to  ' 
the  complaint,  of  paupers  by  the  Board  of  Guaidians  ?_I  am  not  aware  of  it 

'  ms  ISqany/°mp  amt  "!ade  11  ls  generally  discussed  at  the  Board. 

a.rmtthelioar.fl/r  r  h"  :>  ?  .goes  no  person  has  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Board  of  Guardians?— I  do  not  know  that  anybody  has  anv  cause  of 

22oT  DoToYkTowTn  WhiCh  fght  be  made  the  guardians  would  entertain, 
and  ll  e^ h“ skn°oT  ZZ ^  has  ,had  “use  of  complaint, 

have  cause  of  complaint.  M  y  PeoPle  may  consider  that  they 

body  ivho^was^i' etused6  relL?vrouldtcon”ider^hel^iad0rea^0n/kal  ?  every_ 

out' Wh°  aPP'ied  ** ^ al'"WanCe  ,0fit 

there  is  some  direction  from  Ihc'LmmL^  ; 

2213.  And 
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2213.  And  it  ended  in  her  losing  that  place,  and  her  being  obliged  to  come  into 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2214.  The  guardians  not  allowing  that  small  sum  of  money  for  outfit,  she  was 
brought  into  the  workhouse  ? — I  believe  she  is  in  the  workhouse  now.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  was  the  cause. 

2215.  You  say  that  there  was  some  direction  from  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — Yes,  some  recommendation  that  that  course  should  not  be  adopted,  of 
giving  clothes  by  the  guardians. 

2216.  Chairman.']  You  believe  that  it  was  refused  in  consequence  of  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  that  kind  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

2217.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee  when  that  recommendation  was 
received  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

2218.  Is  there  any  minute  or  entry  in  vour  books  of  such  recommendation? 
—No. 

2219.  You  cannot  refer  us  to  any  such  recommendation? — No. 

2220.  You  give  merely  your  general  impression? — Yes. 

2221.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Was  this  man  a  pauper  at  the  time  when  he  made  his 
application? — I  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  his  case  ;  he  was  not  in  the  house. 

2222.  Was  he  a  pauper  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2223.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  has  some  bearing  upon  the  question  ? — No 
doubt.  1  have  no  doubt  that  his  case  was  considered  thoroughly  by  the  guar¬ 
dians. 

2224.  You  do  not  know  that  this  party  who  applied  for  a  gift  of  clothes  by 
the  guardians  for  his  daughter,  to  enable  her  to  go  out  to  a  situation,  was  even 
receiving  relief? — I  do  not. 

2225.  Was  he  in  the  house  ? — I  believe  not. 

2226.  Captain  Pechell.]  You  know  that  the  father  was  ill,  do  not  you  ? — No  ; 
I  have  only  had  my  attention  called  to  the  case  by  Mr.  Mundy. 

2227.  You  know  very  little  about  the  union,  I  believe? — -That  I  have  admitted 
all  through. 

2228.  Who  does  know  anything  about  it? — My  clerk  attends  to  the  accounts 
entirely. 

2229.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  guardians  buying 
the  bone-dust,  the  produce  of  the  paupers  in  the  house  ? — The  bone-dust  was 
sold  to  anybody  who  chose  to  apply. 

2230.  On  all  occasions  ? — On  some  occasions,  when  there  was  a  surplus  which 
could  not  be  got  rid  of,  the  master  has  mentioned  the  subject  to  the  guardians, 
and  asked  how  it  could  be  disposed  of ;  it  was  generally  known  that  anybody 
applying  at  the  workhouse  might  have  bone-dust,  if  there  was  any  to  dispose  of, 
and  it  was  sold  to  anybody  ;  Mr.  Etwall  himself  has  been  a  buyer  among  , the  rest, 
as  an  ex-officio  guardian ;  and  it  always  realized  the  same  sum,  or  about  the  same 
sum,  that  it  was  sold  in  the  town  for  by  tradespeople. 

2231.  Was  there  notice  given  when  there  was  a  quantity  of  bone-dust  to  be 
sold  at  the  workhouse  ?—  Recently  there  has  been  notice. 

2232.  Formerly  was  that  the  case  ? — There  was  no  notice  given  ;  the  greater 
portion  was  sold  out  of  the  house. 

2233.  Since  what  period  has  there  been  a  different  practice  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you  the  time. 

2234.  Since  the  question  w7as  discussed  in  Parliament? — No,  I  should  think 
previously  to  that. 

2235.  Has  the  bone-dust  fetched  a  better  price  since  the  practice  of  selling  it 
has  been  altered  ? — I  believe  not ;  it  always  fetched  the  market  price.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  fetched  more  since  it  has  been  tendered  for. 

2236.  Are  you  under  the  impression  at  this  moment,  without  referring  to  the 
Bone-dust-book,  that  the  bone-dust  has  not  fetched  a  better  price  since  it  has  been 
sold  in  a  different  manner  ? — I  believe  that  it  has  been  worth  more. 

2237.  Then  it  has  sold  for  more? — Very  likely.  I  have  inquired  of  parties  in 
the  town,  and  they  have  always  told  me  that  it  has  fetched  the  market  price. 

2238.  The  public  being  admitted  to  competition,  it  has  fetched  a  better  price 
than  when  the  guardians  had  the  monopoly  ? — Not  immediately  afterwards. 

2239.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  was  in  1845? — No,  I  do  not. 

2240.  You  will  see,  on  referring  to  the  Bone-dust  Account-book,  that  in  1845 
Mr.  Loscombe  purchases  some  for  24  s.  4 d.  ? — Yes. 

2241.  In  1844  the  price  appears  to  be  185.  ? — Yes. 

0.45 — 4.  E  2242.  Are 
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2242.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  approved  of  the  practice 
of  selling  the  bone-dust  to  the  guardians  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  they  were 
aware  of  it  or  not. 

2243.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  were  aware  of  that 
mode  of  employing  the  people  ? — Yes,  I  know  they  were. 

2244.  With  regard  to  the  mass  of  accounts  and  books  which  you  have  brought 
up  here,  do  you  think  that  many  of  those  accounts  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  ? — I  am  hardly  conversant  enough  with  the  accounts  to  know. 

2245.  You  say  that  there  is  half  a  ton  weight  ? — Yes. 

2246.  Do  you  consider  that  such  a  voluminous  mass  of  records  is  necessary 
for  the  well  government  of  the  paupers  ? — I  think  it  might  be  more  simplified. 

2247.  You  think  that  a  great  deal  might  be  abolished? — I  am  not  a  sufficient 
accountant  to  answer  as  to  that;  I  should  think  that  some  of  them  might  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

2248.  Can  you  give  any  information  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  paupers  who 
are  in  the  workhouse  now  ? — No. 

2249.  Mr.  Fielden .]  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  the  Andover  Union  ? — Yes;  I  think  am  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  generally. 

2250.  Do  you  know  whether  the  poor  are  better  or  worse  off  than  they  were 
when  the  poor  law  was  introduced,  in  1835  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  think  they  are 
worse  off. 

2251.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  they  are  better  off? — No;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  alteration. 

2252.  Are  they  better  or  worse  relieved  than  they  were  under  the  previous 
law  ? — I  think  they  are  as  well  relieved  ;  I  do  not  bear  greater  complaints  now 
than  I  did  before. 

2253.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rates  in  the  different  parishes  in  the  union  have 
been  advanced  or  reduced  since  the  poor  law  was  passed? — I  think  they  have  been 
reduced. 

2254.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

2255.  T  ou  are  clerk  of  the  union,  are  not  you  ? — Yes. 

2256.  Have  not  you  access  to  all  the  records  kept  by  the  Board  of  Guardians? 
—  I  have  access  to  them  ;  but  I  keep  a  clerk  to  attend  to  them. 

2257.  Then  you  are  not  competent  to  speak  yourself  as  to  the  details  of  this 
case  ? — No  ;  I  am  not. 

2258.  You  spoke  of  a  direction  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  just  now,  as 
to  that  young  woman,  that  asked  for  some  clothing  to  go  into  service ;  did  you  see 
the  direction  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  have  seen  it. 

2259.  Was  that  recommendation  sent  with  reference  to  the  case  of  that  poor 
woman  only? — No,  it  was  general. 

2260.  Did  you  receive  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  every  union  has  received  it. 

2261.  This  is  dated  29th  October  1839.  Has  there  been  any  recent  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Commissioners  upon  that  subject  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2262.  This  is  an  order  applying  to  other  unions  as  well  as  Andover  ? — Yes. 

2263.  Will  you  look  at  that  paper ;  what  is  the  title  of  it? — Copy  minute  of 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  29th  October  1839. 


[The  same  was  delivered  in  and  read ,  as  follows ;] 

Copy  ol  Minute  of  Poor-law  Commissioners,  29th  October  1839. 

The  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  lately  had  their  attention  particularly  called  to  the 
subject  ot  allowances  of  clothing  to  paupers. 

1*’  ^  Pra°tice  of  allowing  clothing  to  adult  paupers  out  of  the  workhouse  appears  to 

_  rri  16  as  001  10  S;ah  for  any  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners, 
lahonrprc  °  mak'nS  allowances  ot  clothing  to  the  children  of  able-bodied 

have  htelu  in  °.servic^  appears  to  prevail  in  many  unions,  and  several  applications 
It  is  mini  feet  fi  l°  l^e  90mn“ssa,n*;rs  to  sanction  allowances  of  this  description, 
labourers  tmimy  16  Tractlce  °f  making  allowances  of  clothing  to  the  children  of 

person  who  olltiin  °  Serv,ICe  car)not  increase  the  total  amount  of  employment;  that  every 
must  prevent  °^meat  ®n  account  ot  the  allowance  of  clothes  from  the  parish, 

consequently  that  s!  ^.erS?,n  las  not  that  advantage  from  obtaining  employment,  and, 
allowances  are  in  thenatme^Tme8  ^  detrimental  to  the  independent  labourer.  Such 

have  been  already  pointed  out  hv  t  hTr™*  Up°n  paUpGr  aPPrenl,ceshlPs>  the  evlls  of  whlc.h 

^  l"e  Commissioners  on  various  occasions,  and  are  parti¬ 

cularly 
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cularly  illustrated  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tufnell,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  their  Third 
Annual  Report. 

3.  With  respect  to  allowances  of  clothing  to  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  it  is  desirable 
that  persons  residing  a  short  time  in  the  workhouse  should  not,  on  leaving  it,  be  furnished, 
except  under  very  particular  circumstances,  with  a  fresh  suit  of  clothes.  In  some  places 
where  such  an  allowance  had  been  made,  the  result  has  been,  that  able-bodied  men,  pre¬ 
viously  to  entering  the  workhouse,  have  disposed  of  their  clothes,  and  clothed  themselves 
in  rags,  not  sufficiently  decent  to  work  in,  knowing  that  they  would  receive  a  complete 
suit  on  leaving  the  workhouse  ;  and  no  way  has  been  found  of  preventing  this  evil,  except 
by  keeping  to  the  strict  rule  of  giving  to  a  pauper  who  leaves  the  house  no  other  clothes 
than  those  he  had  on  when  he  entered  it. 

Persons  permanently  domiciled  in  the  workhouse,  and  especially  children  who  have 
remained  in  it  from  an  early  age,  must,  on  quitting  it,  be  furnished  with  a  decent  outfit 
of  clothing.  Young  persons  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  workhouse,  and  who  leave 
it  for  service  or  apprenticeship,  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  to  be  furnished 
with  such  an  outfit  of  clothing  as  is  usually  possessed  by  young  persons  not  being  paupers 
in  a  similar  condition. 

2264.  Mr.  Wafcley.~\  In  your  Report-book,  was  there  not  an  entry  made  on 
one  occasion  with  reference  to  Mr.  Westlake,  after  the  Board  had  sat,  and  was  not 
that  entry  sent  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — You  refer,  I  believe,  to  the 
Visiting  Committee’s-book.  There  was  an  entry  made,  I  am  informed,  by  Mr. 
Loscombe,  1  think  ;  it  was  made  in  the  Minute-book  after  the  meeting. 

2265.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  from  your  knowledge  ?— -No. 

2266. -  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  who  has  a  knowledge  of  that  fact? — My 
clerk. 

,  2267.  Mr.  Etwall .]  After  Mr.  Maude  had  absconded,  how  long  was  it  before  a 
Warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension  ?  — I  think  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
I  was  directed  to  ascertain  if  any  cases  of  embezzlement  had  occurred,  and  imme¬ 
diately  upon  my  ascertaining  that,  a  warrant  was  issued. 

2268.  Was  the  minute  of  the  4th  of  March  1843,  relative  to  the  medical  officers, 
sent  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  sanctioned  by  them  ? — The  minute  of  the 
4th  of  March  1843,  I  believe,  was  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  and  J  rather 
think  they  did  not  confirm  the  districts  as  laid  out  there.  At  a  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing,  the  8th  of  April  1843,  it  states,  “  A  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
having  been  read  with  reference  to  the  recent  division  of  the  medical  districts  and 
appointment  of  medical  officers  of  this  union,  and  that  the  same,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  could  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners,  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Pothecary,  Mr.  L.  Lywood,  and  Mr. 
W.  Child,  with  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  were  appointed  a  committee, 
generally  to  revise  the  medical  districts,  and  reform  the  same  conformably  to  the 
general  order  of  the  Poor-law'  Commissioners.,,  Then  another  appointment  was 
made  of  the  medical  officers. 

2269.  The  minute  of  the  4th  of  March  1843  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — No. 

2270.  Are  not  you  aware  that  it  is  necessary,  by  the  20th  article,  that  all  orders 
shall  be  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners? — The  subsequent  one  was;  this  was 
not  confirmed,  because  the  Commissioners  did  not  approve  of  the  districts  as  laid 
out;  then  a  committee  was  appointed,  who  remodelled  the  districts,  and  appointed 
the  medical  officers  till  the  following  March. 

2271.  Was  that  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners? — There  is  no  entry  in  the 
book ;  the  letters  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  would  show  it,  I  suppose. 

2272.  Are  those  letters  entered  in  the  book  ? — No;  they  are  kept  filed. 

2273.  Is  any  allusion  made  in  the  book  to  the  subsequent  minute  of  the  29th 
April  1843? — No;  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  sent  up  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
confirmed. 

2274*  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  On  the  29th  of  April  1843,  a  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  appears  as  to  the  medical  officers  ;  was  any  communication  received 
by  the  Poor-law'  Commissioners  in  relation  to  that  ? — I  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
communication  of  that  date. 

2275.  Alter  the  29th  of  April  1843  ? — The  next  communication  is  in  May. 

2276.  Have  you  any  letter  relative  to  the  medical  officers  shortly  subsequent 
to  the  29th  of  April  1843  ? — The  next  communication  is  on  the  1st  of  May. 

2277.  Is  there  any  allusion  to  the  annual  appointment  ?— It  does  not  refer  to 
any  resolution  of  the  Board. 

2278.  Is  there  any  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  in  any  letter  to  the  appoint¬ 
or  4*  ment 
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Mr  Thomas  Lamb  ment  made  by  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  medical  officers  on  the 
and  29th  of  April  1843?— In  the  letter,  dated  the  31st  of  May,  addressed  by  the 

Mr.  C.  Colborn.  Commissioners  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  they  state  that  “  the  Commissioners 

- - sanction  the  appointments  and  salaries  for  the  several  districts  undermentioned, 

6  May  1846.  name]y}  the  districts  there  set  forth.” 

2279.  Are  the  names  of  the  parties  appointed  given?— They  are;  the  first 
district,  “Thomas  Charles  Westlake,  salary  115/.  per  annum ;  second  district, 
John  Vincent  Medhurst,  salary  55  L ;  third  district,  George  Payne,  salary  65  L  ;  ” 
and  so  as  to  the  other  districts. 

2280.  (To  Mr.  Lamb.)  You  stated  that  on  June  the  12th,  1844,  a  letter  was 
written  to  the  Commissioners  relative  to  the  medical  appointments  ? — There  was. 

2281.  Was  not  that  two  months  after  the  appointments  had  taken  place  ?— ' They 
take  place  generally  in  March. 

2282.  Can  you  explain  why  it  was  so  long  before  the  Commissioners  were 
written  to  upon  the  point  ? — I  cannot. 

2283.  You  say  that  the  business  is  generally  concluded  in  from  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  ? — I  think  it  is  generally  concluded  before  one  o’clock. 

2284.  Are  there  many  cases  gone  into  of  applications  for  relief? — It  depends 
upon  the  number  of  cases  there  may  be. 

2285.  Do  you  know  what  may  be  considered  as  the  average  number? — Ten  or 
a  dozen  are  gone  into  on  a  Board  day ;  I  mean  ten  or  a  dozen  paupers  appear 
before  the  Board  themselves. 

2286.  Is  not  the  business  done  in  a  very  expeditious  manner  in  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  is  not  there  a  considerable  quantity  of  other  business  ? — Not  a  great  deal  of 
other  business. 

2287.  There  are  not  very  lengthened  discussions  on  cases  generally,  are  there? 
—No. 

22 88.  You  were  asked  whether  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy  was  an  active  guardian  ; 
do  you  consider  that  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy  has  always,  since  your  acquaintance  with 
him,  been  very  active  relative  to  matters  connected  with  the  poor  law? — Yes, 
I  think  he  is  generally  pretty  active. 

2289.  Have  the  Andover  guardians  often  voted  together  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  poor  law  ? — They  are. 

2290.  They  are  of  different  politics,  are  not  they,  generally  ? — Yes. 

2291.  You  have  been  asked  relative  to  political  purposes  and  agitations  by  the 
Liberals  ;  who  first  originated  the  late  inquiry  ? — Mr.  Westlake  and  myself,  prin¬ 
cipally  ;  Mr.  Westlake  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  I  said  at  once,  “  There  must  be 
an  inquiry  into  it.” 

2292.  Has  Mr.  Westlake  ever,  that  you  are  aware  of,  voted  for  the  Members 
for  Andover? — I  do  not  know  how  he  voted  upon  the  last  occasion;  I  rather 
think  he  voted  for  Sir  John  Pollen  and  yourself. 

2293.  You  do  not  know  ? — No. 

2294.  Did  not  Mr.  Wakeford  take  a  great  interest  in  the  inquiry? — Yes, 

I  believe  he  did. 

2295.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  did  ? — I  know  he  has  been  very  active ; 
exceedingly  active. 

2296.  Is  Mr.  Wakeford  one  of  the  party  who  are  called  Liberal? — No  ;  he  is 
a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Westlake. 

2297.  Mr.  Holloway  also  took  an  active  part,  did  not  he? — He  did  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  he  told  me  that  he  found  things  were  carried  so  far,  that  he  could 
not  sanction  it, 

2298.  In  the  first  instance  he  took  an  active  part? — Yes,  as  most  guardians 
did ;  all  the  guardians,  in  fact ;  they  were  very  anxious  that  the  inquiry  should 
take  place. 

2299.  Mhen  did  they  cease  to  be  anxious  ? — Many  of  the  guardians  found  that 
cases  were  got  up,  and  witnesses  brought  of  such  a  character  that  they  thought  it 
was  conducted  in  a  way  it  ought  not  to  be. 

2300.  Were  not  some  of  the  guardians  against  the  inquiry  when  it  first  com¬ 
menced  ?— I  think  not. 

2301.  I  mean  on  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2302.  You  think  they  were  not? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  made  remarks 
upon  the  cases  that  had  been  got  up. 

23°3-  You  said  something  about  the  opinion  of  the  respectable  people  of 

Andover  ? — 
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Andover  ? — I  said  that  most  of  the  respectable  people  of  Andover  fancied  that 
the  inquiry  was  conducted  for  party  purposes. 

2304.  Chairman.']  That  the  late  inquiry  was  r — Yes;  it  is  generally  thought  so 
by  respectable,  people  in  Andover. 

2305.  Mr.  EVwall.]  You  think  the  majority  of  the  respectable  people  in 
Andover  were  against  the  late  inquiry  ? — Quite  the  reverse. 

2306.  Will  you  explain  that  ? — I  do  not  know  any  individual  who  was  against 
the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  M‘DougaI,  but  I  have  heard  remarks  made  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  inquiry  was  conducted. 

2307.  Have  you  heard  persons  express,  since  the  inquiry  has  terminated,  that 
their  confidence  still  remained  the  same  in  Mr.  M‘Dougal  ? — I  have  heard  it 
remarked,  with  respect  to  drunkenness,  that  they  considered  he  has  been  guilty  of 
that ;  but  as  to  other  cases,  I  believe  many  parties  think  he  is  not  half  so  bad  as 
has  been  stated  by  the  witnesses  brought  up  against  him. 

2308.  Have  you  not  heard  it  stated  by  many  parties  that  they  still  retained  the 
same  confidence  in  Mr.  McDougal  ? — I  believe  many  people  think  that  he  is  a 
much  injured  man. 

2309.  What  remarks  did  you  hear  relative  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
inquiry  ? — With  respect  to  this,  that  witnesses  had  been  brought  up  against  Mr. 
M‘Dougal  of  the  loosest  and  worst  character,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
charges  against  him. 

2310.  Were  those  witnesses  inmates  of  the  house? — Some  of  them,  and  others 
not. 

2311.  AH  of  them  had  been  inmates  of  the  house,  I  believe? — Yes,  and  some 
were  then. 

2312.  Consequently  they  were  aware  of  what  took  place  in  the  house? — They 
swore  to  it. 

2313.  You  said  something  about  the  Liberals  and  Mr.  John  Holloway  in  the 
late  election;  who  nominated  Mr.  John  Holloway  ? — Mr.  Simmonds. 

2314.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between  Mr.  Simmonds  and  Mr.  Hollo¬ 
way,  relative  to  that? — I  did. 

2315.  What  was  the  nature  of  it  ;  did  not  Mr.  Simmonds  say  that  Mr. 
Holloway,  when  he  mentioned  to  him  that  he  had  nominated  him,  said  he  did 
not  care  about  being  guardian  ? — Mr.  Simmonds  said  so  ;  but  Mr.  Holloway  said 
it  was  no  such  thing  ;  Mr.  Holloway  proposed  himself. 

2316.  You  heard  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Simmonds  and  Mr.  Holloway 
upon  the  subject  ? — I  heard  Mr.  Hollow  ay  thank  Mr.  Simmonds  for  having  pro¬ 
posed  him,  and  then  voted  against  him.  Mr.  Simmonds  attempted  to  explain  it 
by  saying  “  I  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  you  said  that  you  did  not  care  about 
it.”  Mr.  Holloway  said,  “Why  I  proposed  myself.” 

2317.  Are  you  aware  that  I  have  ever  bought  bone-dust  more  than  once  ?— 
No ;  I  saw  your  name  among  others,  and  I  mentioned  it  to  show  that  anybody 
was  at  liberty  to  send  there  and  get  it. 

2318.  You  have  not  seen  my  name  more  than  once  in  the  book  ? — No. 

2319.  Since  the  inquiry,  have  not  the  guardians  been  very  desirous  to  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Westlake? — They  certainly  have  shown  a  disposition  to  get  rid  of  him  by  the 
course  they  have  taken. 

2320.  Has  that  been  publicly  expressed  by  the  guardians  at  the  Board  ? — 
They  said  they  were  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  consequently  wished  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

2321.  Chairman.]  With  respect  to  the  custody  of  the  union  papers,  you  stated 
that  you  have  not  seen  the  bond  which  has  been  referred  to,  but  that  you  pre¬ 
sumed  it  was  kept  w  ith  the  other  papers  of  the  union  ;  where  is  that  ? — At  the 
workhouse  most  of  the  papers  are  kept. 

2322.  In  what  part  of  the  workhouse  are  the  papers  connected  with  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  relief  kept  ? — In  the  Board-room,  and  in  the  clerk's  office,  and  in  the 
strong-room. 

2323.  The  strong-room,  I  presume,  is  a  locked-up  room? — Yes. 

2324.  Is  it  a  fire-proof  room  ? — Yes. 

2325.  Who  keeps  the  key  of  that  room? — I  think  the  master  has  the  key. 

2326.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  master  of  the  workhouse  has  the  key  of 
the  strong-room  ? — I  am  told  by  my  clerk  that  it  is  not  kept  locked. 

2327.  Are  the  papers  kept  in  boxes? — No,  they  are  not. 

2328.  Merely  in  open  pigeon-holes? — Yes. 
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2329.  Who  is  the  party  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  those  papers;  are 
not  you  ? — I  am. 

2330.  So  that  in  case  a  valuable  paper  belonging  to  the  union  were  lost,  you 
would  he  answerable  for  it? — Yes.  There  are  some  locked  up  in  iny  office,  of 
which  Mr.  Colborn  has  the  key  I  believe. 

2331.  I  understand  you  that  to  this  strong  room,  which  is  not  locked,  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  or  anybody  who  goes  into  the  clerk’s  office,  can  have 
access  ? — Yes. 

2332.  According  to  you,  therefore,  any  paper  may  be  withdrawn,  or  any  altera¬ 
tion  made  in  a  paper,  by  any  parties  without  your  knowledge? — Yes. 

2333.  How  long  has  that  mode  of  keeping  the  papers  prevailed? — Since  the 
commencement  of  the  union  ;  I  believe. 

2334.  You  were  asked  as  to  a  motion  made  at  the  Board  for  an  allowance  of 
beer  to  the  paupers  who  were  employed  in  bone-crushing.  Are  you  aware 
whether  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  house  was  taken  previously  to 
that  motion  being  brought  forward  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

2335-  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  consult  the  medical  officer  as  to  whether 
it  was  required  before  they  came  to  a  decision  on  the  subject? —I  am  npt 
aware. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

233b*  Chairman .]  HAVE  you  any  documents  to  present  to  the  Committee 
hotn  the  1  001 -law  Commissioners  ?• — Yes  ;  I  have  copies  of  all  the  correspondence 
in  the  possession  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  respecting  the  state  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Andover  Union,  and  the  defalcations  of  Mr.  John  Maude,  clerk 
to  Mi.  Lamb,  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  that  union,  including  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Parker,  late  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  on  those  subjects, 
and  the  depositions  taken  by  him  thereon ;  I  also  present  a  copy  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioners,  respecting  the  relieving  officers’ 
districts  in  the  Andover  Union  ;  and  particularly  the  inconvenience  alleged  to 
result  from  relieving  officer  Cook  not  residing  at  Andover.  And  I  also  present  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy’s  letters  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  dated  the 
2Sth  and  29th  of  January  1846,  respecting  the  medical  arrangements  in  the 
Andovei  Union,  together  with  the  Commissioners’  answers  thereto. 


[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  12  o’clock. 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union , 

1846. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

_ < 


Mer eurii,  6°  die  Mali ,  1846. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lamb  -  -  -  -  p.  i 

Mr.  Charles  Colborn  -  -  -  p.  5 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen  -  -  -  -  p.  22 


[Great  inconxenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
Papers ,  fyc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees .] 
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Veneris ,  8°  die  Mail,  1846. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Mr.  T.  D unco m be, 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Sir  William  Jolliffe. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Pakington. 
Captain  Pechell. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Colborn ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

2337.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  clerk  to  Mr.  Lamb,  are  not  you  ? — I  have  been 
till  the  30th  of  April  last. 

2338.  For  some  years  past  have  you  generally  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Andover  Union  ? — I  have. 

2339.  And  have  acted  as  deputy  clerk  to  that  union  ? — Yes. 

2340.  From  what  date  did  you  begin  so  to  act? — For  four  years  up  to  the 
30th  of  April  I  acted  as  Mr.  Lamb’s  clerk,  from  May  1842  to  May  1846. 

2341.  During  that  time  you  have  been,  I  presume,  in  constant  attendance 
on  the  guardians  at  their  weekly  sittings  ? — I  believe  every  week. 

2342.  Are  you  therefore  in  a  position  to  explain  to  the  Committee  the  whole 
course  of  proceeding  from  the  receipt  of  an  application  by  the  relieving  officer  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  I  am. 

2343.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Are  the  entries  in  the  books  which  are  kept  in  your 
own  handwriting? — Not  always. 

2344.  Who  has  made  the  entries  ? — In  the  Ledger  I  think  the  entries  are 
principally  my  handwriting ;  the  Fair  Minute  Book  is  mostly  in  my  handwriting ; 
the  Rough  Minute  Books  sometimes  in  Mr.  Lamb’s  and  sometimes  in  my  own. 

2345.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Fair  Minute  Book? — We  keep  a  Rough 
Minute  Book,  in  which  we  enter  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  in  a  rough  state, 
and  previous  to  the  following  Saturday  they  are  entered  into  the  Fair  Minute 
Book,  and  read  at  the  meeting,  and  signed  by  the  chairman. 

2346.  What  days  do  the  Board  meet  ? — Saturdays. 

2347.  How  many  books  have  been  kept  in  the  workhouse? — I  cannot  state ; 
a  great  number. 

2348.  How  many  books  have  you  kept  yourself? — I  will  begin  with  the 
Rough  Minute  Book,  the  Fair  Minute  Book,  the  Ledger,  and  the  Abstract  of  the 
Application  and  Report  Book.  I  think  those  are  the  only  ones  I  keep  myself. 

2349*  The  Order  Check  Book? — Yes. 

2350.  The  Pauper  Description  Book,  are  you  aware  of  that? — No. 

235 1 .  Who  keeps  that  ? — No  one  ;  it  is  not  kept. 

2352.  Chairman.]  You  have  no  such  book  as  the  Pauper  Description  Book 
in  the  union  ? — No. 

2353-  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  one  of  the  books  ordered  to  be  kept  by  the 
Commissioners? — I  am.  I  think  there  have  been  one  or  two  cases  at  the 
commencement  of  the  union  where  it  has  been  kept. 

2354.  Mr.  Etwall. J  The  Abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book,  with 
the  Board’s  decision  upon  the  application,  you  have  kept  ? — Yes. 

2355-  Were  the  decisions  of  the  Board  entered  in  that  book  ? — Not  at  all 
times. 

2356.  Have  you  brought  that  book  up  ? — Yes. 
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2357.  For  how  many  years  is  it  ? — I  think  from  the  commencement  of  the 
union. 

2358.  The  Quarterly  Abstract  ? — That  I  keep. 

2359.  And  the  Quarterly  Abstract  of  the  Separate  Accounts  of  each  Parish  ? 
— That  I  keep. 

2360.  The  List  of  Paupers  belonging  to  each  Parish,  who  received  Relief 
during  the  Quarter  f — It  has  been  recently  made  out  for  the  few  last  quarters. 

2361.  Since  when  ? — I  should  think  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

2362.  Is  a  list  placed  upon  the  church  doors  of  each  parish  ? — No. 

2363.  The  list  of  paupers  belonging  to  the  parish  is  the  list  which  should  be 
so  placed  r — It  is  ;  there  is  a  little  book  published  every  quarter  with  the 
names  of  the  paupers  receiving  in-door  and  out-door  relief,  which  is  given  to 
each  guardian,  and  also  to  the  relieving  officers,  to  give  to  each  of  the  over¬ 
seers. 

2364.  Is  it  sent  round  to  each  ratepayer  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

2365.  The  following  are  books  which  relate  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse, 
for  which  he  is  responsible ;  the  Inventory  Book  ? — That  is  kept. 

2366.  The  Admission  and  Discharge  Book  ? — Yes. 

2367.  The  Register  of  Births  ? — Yes. 

2368.  The  Register  of  Deaths  ? — Yes. 

2369.  The  Weekly  In-door  Relief  List  ? — Yes. 

2370.  The  Abstract  of  In-door  Relief  List  ? — Yes. 

2371.  The  Provision  Check  Book  ? — Yes. 

2372.  The  Provision  Receipt  and  Consumption  Book?— Yes. 

2 3 7 3 *  The  Clothing  Materials  Receipt  and  Conversion  Book? — Yes. 

2374.  The  Clothing  Receipt  Book?— Yes. 

2375.  The  Clothing  Expenditure  Book? — Yes. 

2376.  The  In-door  Labour  Book  ? — There  is  one ;  but  I  see  in  it  only  a  few 
weeks  at  the  commencement  of  the  union  ;  that  has  not  been  generally  kept. 

2377-  The  next  relate  to  the  relieving  officer  :  the  first  is  the  Application  and 
Report  Book  ? — That  is  kept. 

2378.  The  Weekly  Out-door  Relief  List  ? — Yes. 

2379.  The  Abstract  of  the  Weekly  Out-door  Relief  List? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  such  book  as  that ;  there  is  a  Weekly  Out-door  Expenditure 
Book. 

2380.  The  Out-door  Receipt  and  Expenditure  Book  is  kept? — Yes. 

2381.  The  Register  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  ?— That  is  relating  to  the 
medical  officer. 

2382.  Were  those  books  returned  to  you  ?— No. 

2383.  Now  those  books  which  are  to  be  kept  by  the  medical  officer:  the 
Weekly  Return  Book  ? — Yes. 

2384.  The  Weekly  Medical  Relief  Book  for  the  Workhouse  ? — There  is  such 
a  book. 

2385.  Are  you  aware  of  a  form  which  is  required  to  be  transmitted  by  the 
clerks  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  containing  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  workhouse,  stating  their  descriptions,  whether  able- 
bodied  men  or  boys,  and  so  on  ? — Such  returns  have  beeen  constantly  made  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

23^-  How  often  have  they  been  made  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — - 
they  have  been  made  out  every  week. 

2387.  And  sent  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — They  ought  to  be  ;  I  can¬ 
not  say  whether  they  were  ;  I  never  posted  letters  myself. 

2388.  Who  posted  them? — A  junior  clerk  in  the  office. 

,  2 ^9*  Did  not  you  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  different  letters  written  to 

le  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  the  different  documents  transmitted  to  them 

y  you  ?  No ;  all  the  letters  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  were  not 
entered. 

2390.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  How  was  that  ? — Unless  it  was  on  some  particular 
business,  we  did  not  enter  them. 

2391.  Mr.  Christie ,]  Do  not  you  keep  copies  of  letters? — No. 

2392.  Chairman.  ]  Was  no  minute  of  the  material  parts  kept? — Notunless 

1  was  on  particular  business.  For  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  we  do  not 
usually  enter  all  those. 


2393.  Mr. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ANDOVER  UNION. 


2393.  Mr.  Fxelden .]  Has  there  been  much  correspondence  with  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

2394.  Did  you  during  that  time  keep  a  record  of  such  correspondence  ? — 
Not  of  every  individual  letter  ;  where  the  letters  were  concerning  important 
business,  we  did. 

2395.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  What  was  the  first  business  commenced  at  the  union  on 
a  Board  day  ? — Reading  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  week. 

2396.  In  a  book  which  you  call  the  Fair  Minute  Book  ? — Yes. 

2397.  Did  the  chairman  sign  that  book  ? — Yes. 

2398.  What  was  the  next  thing  ? — The  next  thing  was  to  call  the  relieving 
officers  to  report  the  cases  of  applications  to  them  for  relief. 

2399.  What  book  did  the  relieving  officer  bring? — His  Application  and 
Report  Book. 

2400.  Where  was  that  put  ? — The  chairman  would  take  that  before  him,  and 
read  from  the  book  the  cases  brought  before  him. 

2401.  Was  the  relieving  officer  asked  his  opinion  upon  the  cases,  or  had  he 
stated  them  fully  in  the  book  ? — He  had  stated  them  in  the  book  ;  that  is,  the 
cause  of  application  for  relief,  and  the  number  of  children,  and  any  other 
circumstances  he  might  have  ascertained ;  and  then  his  opinion  upon  the  case 
was  sometimes  asked  by  the  chairman. 

2402.  Was  each  separate  case  discussed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  and 
decided  upon  by  them  ? — No. 

2403.  What  was  done? — In  some  instances  Mr.  Dodson  would  read  out,  so- 
and-so,  application  for  relief,  able-bodied  man,  perhaps  “  Workhouse  ”  ;  and  a 
similar  case  might  occur,  so-and-so,  so  many  children,  “  Workhouse.”  But  in 
some  instances  application  was  made  to  the  guardian  of  the  parish  to  which  the 
case  might  relate. 

2404.  Here  is  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Sims,  of  Facombe,  five  children,  ages 
twelve,  nine,  five,  three,  and  one  years;  this  woman,  it  is  stated,  and  her 
youngest  child  having  left  the  house  in  consequence  of  bad  health,  the  reliev¬ 
ing  officer  allowed  her  2  s.  6  d.  a  week,  and  8  lbs.  of  bread.  The  relieving 
officer  applies  to  know  what  relief  should  be  given  in  future  ? — In  that  case  Mr. 
Dodson  would  apply  to  the  guardian  of  that  parish  to  know  if  such  relief  should 
be  continued,  or  whether  less  or  more  should  be  given,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances. 

2405.  When  the  decision  is  given,  who  enters  that  decision  ? — The  vice-chair¬ 
man,  sometimes,  when  he  is  there ;  and  if  he  is  not  there  the  relieving  officer 
does.  I  have  seen  the  vice-chairman  when  he  has  been  there  enter  “  allowed,” 
or  something  of  that  kind  ;  and  if  he  is  not  there  the  relieving  officer  does  so. 

2406.  The  book  is  before  the  chairman,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

2407.  And  the  chairman  reads  the  cases  ? — Yes. 

2408.  After  he  has  read  the  cases  to  the  Board,  the  decision  is  given? — 
It  is. 

2409.  Does  he  pass  the  book  to  the  vice-chairman  ? — It  lies  over  the  chair¬ 
man’s  desk,  and  the  vice-chairman  sitting  close  to  the  chairman  enters  “allowed,” 
or  “  disallowed.” 

2410.  Did  you  put  your  initials  as  the  clerk,  in  the  column  which  is  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  initials  of  the  clerk? — Never. 

241 1 .  Were  any  initials  put  there  by  any  one  ? — Not  till  lately. 

2412.  What  do  you  mean  by  lately? — Within  this  month,  I  suppose  ;  since 
the  inquiry  commenced. 

2413.  Chairman .]  Since  this  Committee  was  moved  for  ? — I  should  think  so  ; 
since  the  inquiry  at  any  rate. 

2414.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Is  any  account  taken  of  this  in  any  other  book  ? — No. 

2415.  Is  this  the  only  book  which  shows  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  relative  to  particular  cases  ? — It  is. 

241 6.  Who  made  these  entries  in  the  Abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report 
Book  ? — It  is  my  handwriting. 

241 7.  Do  you  generally  make  them  ?— T  do. 

2418.  When  ? — Those  are  secondary  cases  ;  after  the  relieving  officer ;  I  have 
reported  the  cases  that  have  applied  to  them  for  relief ;  then  there  are  the 
secondary  cases,  for  which  the  paupers  apply  themselves,  and  come  before  the 
Board,  and  that  contains  the  applications  of  those  paupers. 
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2419.  Will  you  explain  what  is  meant  by  secondary  cases  ? — I  consider  them 
to  be  this : '  sometimes  a  pauper  will  make  an  application  to  the  relieving  officer 
for  relief :  he  will  say,  “  You  must  come  to  the  Board,  and  let  the  Board  decide 
upon  relief and  then  they  come  according  to  the  direction  of  the  relieving 
officer,  and  state  their  case  to  the  Board,  applying  for  relief,  and  it  is  decided 
whether  they  shall  have  it  or  not. 

2420.  There  are  cases  of  which  the  relieving  officer  in  his  book  has  taken  no 
account  ? — Yes. 

2421 .  Is  there  any  book  which  contains  an  account  of  those  cases  ? — No. 

2422.  Does  not  the  relieving  officer,  for  his  own  guidance,  keep  a  private 
account  ? — I  cannot  say. 

2423.  Did  you  never  see  him  refer  to  such  a  book  at  the  Board? — I  think 
I  have  seen  him  take  out  a  piece  of  paper  with  pencil  memoranda  upon  it. 

2424.  Chairman.']  Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  the  relieving  officer, 
when  he  thinks  the  application  should  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Board, 
does  not  previously  take  down  a  note  of  the  application  in  the  Application  and 
Report  pook  ? — I  believe  he  does  not. 

2425.  So  that  he  enters  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book  only  those  cases 
upon  which  he  thinks  the  Board  can  decide  without  seeing  the  pauper  ? — 
Yes. 

2426.  And  by  secondary  cases,  you  mean  cases  which  the  relieving  officer 
has  taken  no  note  of,  and  which  are  to  be  heard  by  the  Board,  and  also  those 
cases  which  are  heard  upon  appeal  ? — Yes. 

2427.  That  is  the  meaning  of  secondary  cases,  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

2428.  Mr.  Etwall7\  By  appeal,  do  you  mean  those  persons  who  have  been 
refused  relief  the  preceding  week  ?— In  some  instances  a  pauper  is  refused 
relief,  and  will  apply  in  the  following  week  in  the  same  way. 

2429.  The  relieving  officer  gives  a  report  of  cases  upon  the  Board-day? 

• — Yes. 

2430.  Supposing  there  are  some  cases  refused,  have  those  persons  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  an  application  before  the  Board  in  person  ? — Sometimes ; 

I  have  known  instances  of  it,  and  I  have  known  instances  of  persons  being 
refused. 

243 1 .  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a  man  who  was  refused  permission  to 
appear  before  the  Board,  when  his  application  for .  relief  bad  been  disallowed  ? 
—I  cannot  bring  any  individual  case  to  my  recollection,  but  instances  have 
occurred  where  the  decision  has  been  that  no  relief  should  be  granted.  The 
relieving  officer  has  come  in  and  said,  “  So-and-so  is  dissatisfied  ;  he  wishes  to 
see  the  Board and  they  have  said,  “  The  case  has  been  decided ;  we  cannot 
receive  him  ;  ’  but  in  some  cases  they  have  been  allowed. 

2432.  I  see  there  is  a  column  for  the  “Initials  of  Presiding  Guardian” 
here  ;  I  ao  not  see  any  initials  in  the  book  ? — There  are  none. 

243 3*  Chairman^  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  been  making  a  correct 
use  of  the  Abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book  in  entering  only  those 
cases  which  you  class  under  the  word  “  Secondary  ”  ? — That  is  what  I  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  the  use  of  the  book. 

-434-  h  ould  not  the  title  show  that  it  was  to  be  an  abstract  of  all  the  appli¬ 
cations  which  are  entered  in  the  other  book? — I  suppose  it  would ;  I  never 
took  particular  notice  of  the  heading. 

2435-  Mr.  Etwall.]  Were  no  instructions  given  to  you  when  you  first  entered 
upon  your  duties  of  clerk  to  Mr.  Lamb,  the  clerk  to  the  Board,  as  to  the  way 
111  w  nch  you  should  keep  the  books  ? — No,  I  had  no  instructions  ;  I  kept  them 
as  thought  they  had  been  kept  before  I  entered  upon  my  duties. 

243^-  Mdio  communicates  the  decision  of  the  Board  to  the  pauper  ? — The 
relieving  officer. 

-43/-  ^  the  applicant  is  waiting  outside,  he  tells  him  of  it  immediately;  but 
supposing  eis  not  there,  do  you  know  when  he  communicates  it  to  him  ? — 

o  no  the  paupers  generally  wait  at  the  outside,  I  believe,  and  the 
r  ieilllS  ^  cer  tells  them  the  decision  of  the  Board.  When  a  case  is  decided, 
he  generally  goes  out  for  that  purpose,  I  suppose. 

-4.W-  Captain  Pt  cheli.]  Do  they  get  any  refreshment  while  they  are  waiting:  ? 

\  belleve  “°t :  ‘  never  knew  any  instance  of  it.  b 

--I39'  E  any  regard  paid  to  the  distance  from  which  they  come? — No. 
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2440.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Is  there  anything  more  done  by  the  relieving  officer? 
—No. 

2441.  What  is  the  next  proceeding  ? — Unless  there  is  any  special  business  to 
be  done,  the  meeting  then  breaks  up. 

2442.  Is  not  the  Order  and  Check  Book  for  provisions  produced  ?— Yes. 

2443.  Will  you  produce  one  of  the  Order  and  Cheek  Books? — ( The  Witness 
produced  the  same). 

2444.  Does  the  master  of  the  workhouse  produce  a  statement  of  the  food  he 
considers  will  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  house  during  the  week  ? — He  does 
now. 

2445.  Did  he  formerly  ? — No. 

2446.  Chairman .]  How  long  has  he  done  so  ? — Since  this  new  master  has 
been  there ;  M‘Dougal  did  not ;  the  new  master  does. 

2447.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Was  there  any  entry  made  in  M‘Dougal’s  time,  previous 
to  Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry,  of  the  goods  ordered  weekly  in  the  Minute  Book  ? 
—No. 

2448.  Were  the  provisions  required  for  the  next  week’s  consumption  entered 
in  the  Order  and  Check  Book  ? — No,  not  in  all  instances.  The  mode  in  which 
it  was  done  was,  that  the  master  used  to  bring  in  an  account  of  the  provisions ; 
there  was  an  invoice  from  the  contractor  of  the  goods  he  had  had  during  the 
week,  on  the  Saturday.  I  then  used  to  fill  up  the  Order  and  Check  Book  to 
that  amount  for  the  goods  which  had  been  supplied  the  previous  week. 

2449.  The  entries  made  in  this  Order  and  Check  Book  were  entered  after 
the  provisions  had  been  received  into  the  house,  and  not  previously  to  their 
being  ordered  ? — Yes. 

2450.  Who  ordered  them? — The  master,  I  suppose. 

24,5 1 .  Was  this  book  signed  by  the  chairman  ? — I  think  so,  every  week  ; 
there  might  be  some  omissions,  but  I  believe  generally  it  was  so. 

2452.  And  by  the  clerk? — Yes. 

2453.  Did  you  sign  it,  or  Mr.  Lamb? — Sometimes  I  did,  and  sometimes 
Mr.  Lamb. 

2454.  Chairman.']  What  was  your  authority  for  signing  the  cheque ;  simply 
the  statement  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse  that  such  and  such  provisions 
had  been  used  during  the  previous  week  ? — He  produced  the  invoice  of  the 
contractor  for  goods  for  the  previous  week,  and  the  cheques  were  filled  up  to 
that  amount  and  signed. 

2455.  I  understand  that  there  was  no  order  by  the  Board  produced  to  you 
at  the  time,  sanctioning  the  consumption  of  such  articles  ? — No  other  order. 

2456.  It  was  only  the  production  of  the  invoices? — Yes;  which  are  signed 
by  the  master,  as  received. 

2457.  Mr.  Etwall.]  In  this  Check  Book,  was  every  item  of  the  different 
goods  entered  ? — No. 

2458.  Were  the  items  entered  in  a  lump,  “  To  goods  so  much  ”  ? — Yes. 

2459.  Chairman.]  Do  you  mean  that  the  master  would  say,  “  To  goods 
during  the  last  week,  so  much  ”  ? — No  ;  he  used  to  produce  the  vouchers  and 
particulars,  and  I  used  to  put  in,  “  Goods  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  house,” 
amounting  to  so  much,  without  specifying  the  particulars. 

2460.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Have  you  any  book  in  the  house  in  titled,  “  Articles 
required  for  the  Workhouse  ”  ? — No. 

2461.  Did  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  when  he  was  there,  examine  those 
books? — I  do  not  know. 

2462.  Were  you  present  when  the  accounts  were  audited  ? — Part  of  the  time 
I  was ;  I  think  when  the  accounts  were  audited  after  Mr.  Maude  left,  I  was 
there  the  principal  part  of  the  time. 

2463.  When  the  accounts  were  audited  by  the  auditor  for  the  Andover 
Union  ? — Yes. 

2464.  Were  all  those  books  regularly  inspected  by  the  auditor  ? — He  never 
called  for  them. 

2465.  Not  for  this  Order  and  Check  Book  ? — No. 

2466.  Who  was  the  auditor  ? — Mr.  Earle,  I  think ;  I  think  he  has  been 
auditor  since  I  have  been  there. 

2467.  Chairman.]  One  of  the  auditors  was  dismissed,  I  believe  ? — Yes, 
Mr.  Loscombe ;  and  Mr.  Earle  was  then  appointed  to  the  office. 
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2468.  When  was  Mr.  Loscombe  dismissed? — I  think,  just  after  I  entered  the 
service. 

2469.  Mr.  Etwall ,]  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the  finance  committee  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  they  had  any  particular  meetings. 

2470.  Did  you  attend  them  when  they  met  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  have 
any  separate  meeting,  except  the  meeting  on  Saturday. 

2471.  The  finance  committee  had  meetings  to  adjust  the  accounts,  had  not 
they  ? — I  do  not  know  of  but  one  meeting. 

2472.  Are  you  aware  how  the  House  Expenditure  Book  was  kept? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  book.  There  is  the  Weekly  Receipt  and  Consumption  Book. 

2473.  Do  you  know  anything  abut  the  In-maintenance  Book  ? — Yes. 

2474.  Will  you  produce  that  book? — (The  Witness  produced  the  same.) 
One  leaf  contains  the  receipt  and  the  other  the  consumption. 

2475.  Who  kept  this  book? — The  master  of  the  workhouse. 

2476.  Were  the  extras  given  to  sick  and  aged  persons  charged  separately  to 
the  head  to  which  they  belonged? — No. 

2477.  Were  they  amalgamated  with  the  general  outlay  of  the  union? — 
Yes,  with  the  in-door  relief.  There  was  no  separate  account  dividing  each 
parish  of  the  union. 

2478.  If  a  particular  parish  had  a  great  many  sick  and  aged  in  the  house,  it 
had  a  greater  benefit  than  the  other  parishes,  therefore  ?— Instances  might  occur 
in  all  the  parishes  in  town  of  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

2479.  Chairman.']  Was  not  it  entered  under  the  general  head  of  “  establish¬ 
ment  charges”  ? — No,  it  was  carried  to  the  in-maintenance  account. 

2480.  How  was  the  in-maintenance  account  divided  among  the  parishes? — - 
According  to  the  number  of  days  a  pauper  had  been  in  the  house.  The  more 
paupers  there  were,  the  greater  number  of  days  of  in-maintenance  would  have 
to  be  calculated  for. 

2481.  Suppose  that  parish  A  had  three  aged  people  in  the  workhouse  to 
whom  extras  were  allowed,  and  parish  B  had  only  two,  would  parish  A  be 
charged  with  a  larger  amount  of  in-maintenance  account  than  parish  B  ? — * 
A  larger  proportion  than  if  a  separate  account  was  kept  of  the  extras  to  the 
paupers  of  each  parish. 

•2482.  Would  it  be  charged  with  a  larger  amount  of  the  in-maintenance 
account,  in  consequence  of  that  number  of  paupers  having  extras  ? — Yes,  they 
would  pay  more  than  their  real  proportion  if  those  extras  were  charged  to  the 
separate  parishes  to  which  those  paupers  belonged. 

2483.  Mr.  Etwall.]  They  do  not  by  the  present  arrangement,  you  say  ? — 
lhat  is  the  arrangement;  there  is  no  separate  account  kept  of  the  extras 
ordered  to  paupers,  but  it  is  charged  together  in  the.  in-maintenance  account. 

2484.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.)  Do  you  mean  that  every  parish  in  the  union  is  charged 
an  equal  sum  for  extras  allowed  to  paupers  ? — There  is  no  separate  account. 
Supposing  the  paupers  altogether  to  have  been  in  2,000  or  3,000  days  during 
the  quarter,  I  should  take  out  that  in  parish  A,  for  instance,  so  many  paupers 
had  been  in  so  many  nays,  and  I  should  calculate  the  total  number  amounted 

to  so  much.  If  A  was  150,  I  should  take  out  so  many  days  and  charge  it  to 
that  parish.  & 

2f^\  Supposing  that  A  had  three  paupers  having  extras  and  B  had  two,  you 
wou  i  chaige  A  with  three  days  and  B  with  two ;  the  division  would  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  numbers  ? — According  to  the  number  of  days.  There  is  no  separate 
account  kept  of  the  extras  to  those  number  of  paupers  in  particular  parishes. 

2480.  Chairman.']  Take  the  case  of  two  parishes  having  the  same  number  of 
paupers  the  same  number  of  days  in  the  workhouse  ;  the  paupers  belonging 
o  one  ot  those  parishes  had  extras,  and  the  paupers  belonging  to  the  other  had 
,no  ’  v,ou  c  .at  parish  having  those  paupers  receiving  extras  be  charged  a 
arger  proportion  of  the  in-maintenance  account  than  the  parish  having  the 
same  number  of  paupers  receiving  no  extras  ? — No,  just  the  same. 

24  7.  ave  you  the  Application  and  Relief  Book,  for  May  1845? — I  have 
(producing  the  same). 

y°u  turn  to  17th  May  1845? — There  is  no  date  here.  May 
no  eJi1  1,  quarter  ending  Midsummer,  but  there  is  no  date. 

\  r’  cyanSton.]  Is  there  no  column  for  the  dates? — No;  it  says  for 
the  quarter  ending  so  and  so. 
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2489.  Mr .Etwall.]  Will  you  turn  to  Maidment’s  case,  and  read  the  entry? — 
Numbers  in  the  Relief  List  67  and  143,  “Maidment,  John,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
aged  6 1  and  68  ;  residence,  Barlow’s-lane ;  calling,  maker  and  hawker  of  tarts, 
&c.”  In  the  column  as  to  “  State  whether  married,”  it  says  “  Md.”  That 
means  they  were  married.  “  If  partially  or  wholly  disabled “  Partially  from 
lameness.”  The  relieving  officer’s  observation  is,  “  Applied  for  relief  on  Monday 
last,”  stating  his  wife  was  ill  and  required  a  nurse. 

2490.  Applied  to  whom  ? — To  the  relieving  officer;  “  and  that  he  was  without 
the  means  of  supporting  her.  A  ticket  was  given  to  him  to  take  to  an  able- 
bodied  widow,  a  pauper,  who  was  employed  when  a  nurse  is  wanted,  to  attend 
on  his  wife.  Another  ticket  was  given  to  him  to  take  to  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  to  set  him  to  work  and  supply  him  daily  with  food  for  himself  and 
wife.  Those  tickets  he  did  not  make  use  of.  On  Thursday,  on  its  being  found 
he  had  not  been  at  the  workhouse,  he  was  visited ;  then  it  appeared  that  Char¬ 
lotte  Alder  and  another  woman  was  there,  and  as  applicant’s  wife  appeared  not 
likely  to  live  long  they  were  directed  to  remain.  Mr.  Dunn  the  overseer 
reported  the  same  day  that  applicant  applied  to  him  on  Tuesday,  and  on  his 
stating  that  he  had  been  refused  any  kind  of  relief,  and  on  the  interference  of 
others,  he  was  induced  to  give  him  relief  in  kind,  amounting  to  1  s.  10  d.,  being 
promised  that  if  the  Board  refused  to  sanction  it  he  should  be  repaid  from 
some  private  fund.”  And  then  it  appears  as  the  decision,  in  Cooke’s  hand¬ 
writing,  “  1  s.  a  day  to  be  given  to  the  nurses,  to  commence  on  Thursday  last, 
when  relieving  officer  directed  them  to  remain  in  attendance  on  applicant’s 
wife  ;  the  relief  given  by  the  overseer  to  be  disallowed.” 

2491.  Are  the  chairman’s  or  the  clerk’s  initials  in  that  entry  ? — Neither. 

2492.  It  says,  “  set  him  to  work  ”  ? — Yes. 

2493.  What  work  would  that  be  ?- — I  suppose  the  usual  work  of  the  house. 

2494.  What  would  that  be  ? — It  would  be  bone-crushing,  I  fancy,  at  that 
time. 

2495.  Is  there  any  previous  application  from  that  man  entered  ? — There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  in  this  quarter. 

2496.  Will  you  turn  to  the  next  Board-day  after  the  17th;  is  Maidment’s 
case  mentioned? — Maidment  appears  to  have  again  applied. 

2497.  Chairman.']  The  first  application  was  17th  of  May  1845? — I  cannot 
tell  the  date  from  the  book. 

2498.  Two  tickets  were  then  given  him  ? — It  appears  so  from  the  report. 

2499.  And  it  is  stated  that  he  used  neither  ? — Yes. 

2500.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  the  relieving-officer  give  them  to  him? — One  was 
for  the  nurse,  and  one  for  himself  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  They  were  given 
by  the  relieving-officer  to  Maidment,  it  appears. 

2501.  Mr.  Christie .]  Does  it  appear  then  how  the  nurse  came  to  the  man’s 
house  ? —  I  think  not ;  it  says,  f  ‘  A  ticket  was  given  him  to  take  to  an  able- 
bodied  widow,  who  was  employed  when  a  nurse  is  wanted.”  At  the  latter  end 
it  says,  “  on  Thursday,  on  its  being  found  that  he  had  not  been  to  the  work- 
house,  he  was  visited,  when  it  appeared  that  Charlotte  Alder  and  another 
woman  was  there  ;  I  suppose  as  neighbours.” 

2502.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Will  you  read  what  appears  in  the  next  week  ?— 
“Maidment,  John,  No.  67  on  list;  this  pauper’s  wife  died  on  Sunday  last ; 
a  coffin  was  ordered  of  the  contractor,  and  8  s.  6  d.  will  be  required  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses.”  As  to  the  relief  ordered  by  the  guardians,  “  quality,  de¬ 
scription,”  there  is  “  allowed  ”  only. 

2503.  Is  there  any  further  entry  in  the  following  week  ? — No. 

2504.  There  is  no  signature  of  the  clerk  or  the  chairman  to  the  second 
entry  ? — No. 

2505.  Have  you  the  Abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book  here  ? — No, 
it  is  not  here  ;  I  could  not  find  it. 

2506.  How  many  of  the  Abstracts  of  Application  and  Report  Books  are 
deficient  ? — Only  this  one. 

2507.  Where  are  the  books  kept? — At  the  workhouse.  They  were  there 
the  day  that  Mr.  Lamb  and  myself  looked  out  the  other  books  to  send,  for 
aught  I  know ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  summons  which  was  issued,  I  looked 
for  the  book  to  bring  it  up  with  me,  and  I  could  not  find  it. 

2508.  For  how  long  a  period  does  that  book  extend ? — Nearly  four  years; 

I  think  I  began  it  the  year  I  entered  Mr.  Lamb’s  office. 
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2509.  The  Abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Book  is  wanting  for  a 
period  of  four  years  ? — Nearly  so. 

2510.  In  what  part  of  the  workhouse  are  these  books  kept  ? — In  the  board- 
room  of  the  workhouse,  in  the  cupboard. 

25 1  t  .  Is  that  locked  ? — No. 

2512.  Are  the  workhouse  books  kept  in  an  unlocked  cupboard  ? — Yes. 

2513.  Is  not  there  a  fire-proof  room  ? — Yes. 

2514.  Is  that  never  used  ? — It  is  full  of  papers  of  different  kinds. 

2515.  Is  that  locked? — No. 

251 6.  Will  you  refer  to  the  Admission  to  the  Workhouse  Book,  and  turn  to 
the  14th  of  December,  and  see  if  the  widow  Blackman  was  admitted  there  ?  — 
On  the  21st  of  December  I  find,  “  Blackman,  Ann,  was  admitted  into  the  work- 
house.” 

2517.  When  did  she  leave  the  workhouse;  did  not  she  leave  the  following 
Monday  ? — She  left  on  December  the  23d. 

2518.  The  next  board-day  would  be  on  the  28th  of  December ;  will  you  see 
if  she  applied  for  relief  on  that  day  ? — It  would  not  come  through  the  relieving 
officer  if  it  was  a  personal  application. 

2519.  Chairman .]  Supposing  it  to  be  a  case  which,  though  an  application 
to  the  relieving  officer,  was  one  which  he  thought  the  Board  must  adjudicate 
upon  by  personally  seeing  the  pauper,  should  you  find  it  in  the  Relieving  Offi¬ 
cer’s  Book  ?— I  should  not. 

2520.  Mr.  j Etwall.]  Will  you  refer  to  that. — ( The  Witness  referred  to  the 
book.)  I  do  not  find  it. 

2521 .  If  she  made  a  personal  application  herself,  where  would  it  appear  ? — In 
the  Abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Book. 

2522.  Is  that  the  book  which  is  not  here  ? — Yes. 

2523.  If  she  was  refused  relief,  in  what  book  would  the  minute  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  upon  which  she  was  refused  relief  appear  ?— If  a  minute  was  kept,  it  would 
be  in  the  Minute  Book. 

2524.  Were  minutes  made  of  particular  cases  ? — Sometimes. 

2525-  Will  you  refer  to  the  Minute  Book,  and  see  if  it  is  there. — {The  Witness 
referred  to  the  Minute  Book.)  It  is  not  entered  in  the  Minute  Book. 

2526.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  being  sometimes  entered  in  the  Minute 
Book  ? — In  particular  cases  they  are  sometimes  entered. 

2527.  Chairman .]  Is  there  no  entry  under  the  column  of  “  Order  made,”  of 
the  grounds  on  which  a  particular  order  was  made  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
application  which  was  refused  ? — No. 

2528.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Do  you  recollect  an  application  having  been  made  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Pike,  to  be  allowed  something  to  buy  clothes  for  his 
daughter,  who  was  going  to  service  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  name. 

2529.  Do  you  know  Rumbold’s  case,  in  February  1845,  who  applied  for 
relief? — I  cannot  remember  the  name. 

2530.  Will  you  refer  to  the  books,  and  find  it? — “  Rumbold,  Henry,  47, 
Sarah,  wife,  42,  Harriet,  12,  Barbara,  9,  Helen,  6,  Emma,  3,  Upper  Clatford, 
labourer,  married ;  has  done  no  work  since  last  Saturday;  was  chilled  while 
working  in  a  well,  digging  chalk ;  belongs  to  a  club  at  Monxton ;  benefit  from 

same,  7  s.  per  week ;  applies  for  relief.”  The  allowance,  I  see,  is  24  lbs.  of 
bread. 

2 53  Will  you  refer  to  the  entry  in  the  next  week  ? — In  the  following  week 
l  find,  “  Rumbold,  Henry,  Upper  Clatford,  married ;  allowed  2  lbs.  of  mutton 
by  Mr.  Westlake’s  advice  ;  to  confirm  the  same,  allowed  and  continued.” 

2532.  Chairman .]  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  the  allowance  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  Mr.  Westlake’s  order  should  be  sanctioned  ? — I  suppose  so. 

9543=  Mr.  Etwall.']  Whose  writing  is  that? — I  do  not  know. 

2534-  Is  it  yours  ?— No. 

2535*  Will  you  go  on  to  the  next  ? — "  Rumbold,  Henry,  47,  Upper  Clatford, 
a  ourer,  married  ;  has  been  ill ;  received  1  s.  and  32  lbs.  of  bread ;  but  as  he 
e  ongs  to  a  club,  and  declared  himself  able  to  work,  R.  O.  refused  allowance.” 

253  .  Mr.  Christie.^  Is  that  likely  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  vice- 

di s  tric^N o  2  *  a^ears  to  *n  *he  handwriting  of  the  relieving  officer  for 

r?r’  ^wall.^  It  is  not  the  vice-chairman’s  handwriting? — No. 

253».  Captain  Pechell.]  Nor  the  chairman  ?— No. 

2539-  Mr. 
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2539.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  You  think  it  is  the  handwriting  not  of  the  relieving  officer 
of  that  district? — No;  I  think  it  is  the  writing  of  the  relieving  officer  of  an¬ 
other  district. 

2540.  You  cannot  refer,  you  say,  to  any  minute  relative  to  the  rations  of  the 
master  ;  but  can  you  refer  to  any  book  in  which  he  debited  himself  with  rations  ? 
— Yes ;  in  the  Provision  Check  Account  of  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  ending 
Michaelmas  1843,  he  has  charged  himself  with  “establishment  rations  of  the 
master  and  others,  three  days  that  means  three  rations  each  day  of  the  week, 
amounting  to  21  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

2541 .  What  does  “  others”  mean  ?—I  do  not  know  whether  it  means  others 
of  the  family. 

2542.  Were  there  three  rations  every  day  ? — Yes. 

2543.  Were  those  the  same  as  the  paupers  in  the  house  had  ? — They  were 
calculated  the  same  when  I  calculated  the  amount  of  the  year’s  in-maintenance. 

2544.  Are  you  aware  of  any  minute  of  the  Board  that  the  master  should  have 
a  superior  sort  of  provision  ? — Not  till  this  new  master.  I  believe  there  is  no 
minute  on  the  subject. 

2545.  Mr.  Chj'istie.]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  master  ever  had  more  than 
three  rations  ? — 1  have  heard  it  stated  so,  that  he  has  charged  more  at  the 
commencement  of  the  union ;  but  I  have  not  made  reference  to  it. 

2546.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Ever  since  you  have  been  in  the  union,  it  has  been  three 
rations  ? — Yes. 

2547.  In  what  book  is  contained  the  gratuity  which  the  master  had  for  girls 
when  they  went  out  to  service  ? — It  would  be  charged  in  the  Ledger  to  the 
establishment  account. 

2548.  Did  he  have  the  same  for  the  boys,  do  you  know  ? — Yes. 

2549.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  whether  that  gratuity  was  sanctioned,  or 
was  it  given  in  consequence  of  any  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners? — 
I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  it ;  it  was  always  sanctioned  by  the  guardians. 

2550.  Will  you  refer  to  the  Ledger  with  reference  to  the  gratuity  ? — The 
special  entry  for  it  would  not  appear  here.  In  the  quarter  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  1845,  this  entry  is  made:  “  M£Dougal,  for  small  sums  paid  by  him, 
24  l.  ]0s.  2  d.” 

2551.  What  does  small  sums  mean? — He  used  to  pay  various  sums;  for 
instance,  small  sums  paid  by  him  for  bones  collected  would  amount  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum.  He  would  pay  for  the  sweeping  chimnies. 

2552.  There  is  no  distinct  entry  relative  to  this  gratuity  ? — No. 

2553.  Turn  to  the  quarter  ending  June  1844 ;  is  there  any  item  there  upon 
that  subject  ?— Yes,  there  is  ;  “  M‘Dougal,  for  workhouse  extras,  40  l.  8s.” 

2 5 54.  There  is  no  detail  given  ? — No. 

2555.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Do  you,  as  clerk,  know  what  that  included? — He 
generally  produced  his  accounts,  which  amounted  to  that  sum. 

2556.  Can  you  tell  now  what  that  included? — No. 

2 5 57*  Mr.  Etwall. ]  In  what  item  was  the  gratuity  which  was  given  to  him 
for  those  girls  being  put  to  service  included  ? — In  this  sum,  if  any  was  paid 
during  that  quarter. 

2558.  Are  you  aware  that  he  was  ever  paid  any? — Yes. 

2559.  Chairman .]  How  do  you  know  it  ? — He  produced  a  bill  every  quarter, 
in  which  it  was  included. 

2560.  Mr.  Christie.]  Were  those  bills  kept  ? — Yes. 

2561.  Could  you  find  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  I  could. 

2562.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Was  the  bill  you  allude  to  as  brought  in  by  M‘Dougal 
produced  before  the  auditor  ? — It  was. 

2563.  Was  it  allowed  ?— Yes. 

2564.  Chairman.]  Was  there  any  rule  of  the  Board  requiring  that  the  boy 
or  girl  should  continue  12  months  in  service  before  the  gratuity  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  master  ? — I  never  knew  of  any. 

2565.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Will  you  refer  to  the  minute  made  on  the  appointment 
of  the  present  master  of  the  workhouse,  and  see  if  any  salary  is  stated  ? — ( The 
Jf  itness  referred  to  the  Minute  Book).  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  minute 
stating  the  salary. 

2566.  Or  his  rations  ? — No. 

2567.  Did  the  new  master  apply  for  a  specific  number  of  rations  to  be 
allowed  him  ?— He  did. 
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2568.  You  know  that  the  new  master  did  apply  for  rations  ?— He  did,  I  am 

^2569.  Did  the  guardians  appoint  a  specific  number  of  rations  for  him  ?— 
I  think  he  made  a  statement,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
and  sanctioned  by  them,  that  he  was  to  have  a  different  description  of  rations. 

2570.  Is  there  any  minute  in  your  book  of  any  correspondence  upon  the 

subject? _ “It  was  resolved,  as  recommended  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 

that  the  master  be  allowed  four  extra  rations  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family 
in  the  workhouse,  of  the  same  description  as  allowed  himself ;  that  the  sum  of 
25  l.  be  recommended  to  be  deducted  from  his  annual  salary  in  payment  for 
the  same.” 

2571.  Is  there  a  book  kept  of  the  amount  of  bones  which  were  bought  by 
the  late  master  ? — Yes. 

2572.  Do  you  know  how  the  summonses  to  the  witnesses  on  the  bone 
inquiry  were  served  ? — By  M£Dougal,  I  believe. 

2573.  Do  you  know  who  selected  the  witnesses  to  be  examined? — I  do  not 
know. 


2574.  Were  you  present  at  the  bone  examination? — I  was. 

2575.  Were  the  questions  put  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  witnesses  ? 
—Yes. 

2576.  Was  Mr.  M£Dougal  examined  upon  that  inquiry? — I  think  not. 

2577.  Did  he  take  any  part  when  the  witnesses  were  examined  ;  did  he  make 
any  observations  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

2578.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  observations? — Sometimes  when  the 
witness  was  asked  as  to  the  rations  or  the  food  that  was  allowed,  McDougal 
used  to  answer  before  the  witness,  and  then  Mr.  Parker  would  refer  to  the 
witness  to  know  if  it  was  so. 

2579.  Mr.  Christie .]  Does  this  apply  to  Mr.  Mundy’s  evidence  and  Astridge’s 
evidence  ? — I  never  heard  them  examined ;  they  were  not  examined  at  that 
inquiry,  at  least  not  Mr.  Mundy. 

2380.  Mr.  Etivall. ]  Who  was  present  at  that  inquiry  ? — There  were  several 
present ;  I  think  Mr.  John  Holloway  was  one,  and  Mr.  Frank  Loscombe  was 
there. 

2581.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  inquiry  to  which  you  are 
now  referring  ? — I  do  not ;  it  was  the  first  inquiry  respecting  the  bones  ;  it 
took  place  at  the  Board-room. 

2582.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  ? — No. 

2583.  Do  you  recollect  what  hour  of  the  day  it  was? — I  think  it  was  some¬ 
where  previous  to  twelve  o’clock. 

2584.  Do  you  recollect  hovr  you  came  to  be  there  at  the  time? — Mr.  Lamb 
directed  me  to  attend. 

2585.  He  had  received  notice  that  there  was  to  be  such  an  inquiry  ?• — Yes  ; 
Mr.  Parker  was  down  one  day,  and  went  back ;  and  then  came  down  either  the 
following  day  or  the  day  after,  and  called  on  Mr.  Lamb. 

2586.  Is  an  abstract  of  the  visitor’s  report  sent  weekly  to  any  one? — Any 
special  remarks  that  might  be  made  are  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners. 

2587.  Was  it  so  previously  to  Mr.  Parker’s  second  inquiry  ? — I  do  not  know ; 
it  might  occasionally,  not  generally. 

2588.  It  was  not  the  rule  that  it  should  be  sent  every  week? — It  was  not 
done. 


2589.  Will  you  turn  to  the  Visitor's-book  of  November  the  19th;  is  there 
any  particular  observation  in  that  week  ? — ■“  I  find  the  workhouse  medical  return 
to  have  been  inaccurately  kept  for  this  week ;  some  of  the  entries  not  having 
been  made  at  the  time  at  which  they  are  dated.  F.  R.  X.”  Those  are  Mr. 
Loscombe’s  initials. 

2590.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  entered  previously  to  the  Board  sepa¬ 
rating  for  the  day  ? — I  recollect  this  entry  being  made  in  Mr.  Lamb’s  office 
after  the  Board  had  broken  up. 

2391.  Mr.  Pakington .]  By  whom  ? — Mr.  Loscombe. 

2592.  One  of  the  guardians? — Yes. 

2593-  Mr.  Christie .]  That  is  the  Visiting  Committee's  Book? — Yes, 

2594.  Is  Mr.  Loscombe  one  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — I  believe  so. 

2595-  Mr.  Pakington.']  Is  that  book  produced  weekly  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Board? — It  is. 


2396.  When 
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2596.  When  it  is  so  produced,  does  it  previously  bear  the  signature  of  some 
one  or  two  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — Not  in  every  instance. 

2597.  After  it  has  been  produced  before  the  Board,  whether  so  signed  or  not, 
does  the  chairman  affix  his  initials  to  it  ? — He  does  not. 

2598.  Mr.  JYakley.']  You  say  that  the  entry  was  made  by  Mr.  Loscombe,  in 
Mr.  Lamb’s  office  ?— Yes. 

2599.  How  long  was  that  after  the  Board  had  separated  ? — I  think  it  might 
be  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or  more. 

2600.  Where  is  Mr.  Lamb’s  office  situate  ? — It  is  some  distance  from  the 
workhouse. 

2601.  Do  you  recollect  for  what  purpose  Mr.  Loscombe  attended  at  Mr. 
Lamb’s  office  ? — I  do  not. 

2602.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  had  any  other  business  there  except  to 
make  that  entry  ? — I  do  not. 

2603.  Do  you  recollect  of  whom  he  inquired  for  the  book  when  he  attended 
at  the  office  ? — I  think  of  me  ;  I  was  in  the  office  at  the  time. 

2604.  Did  you  see  him  make  the  entry  ? — Yes. 

2605.  Did  he  make  any  remark  to  you,  before  he  made  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
he  did. 

2606.  Did  the  entry  appear  as  an  entry  which  had  been  made  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Board  and  had  been  seen  by  the  Board  ? — If  any  entry  is  made  it 
should  have  been,  of  course,  before  the  Board  was  broken  up. 

2607.  Was  the  entry  sent  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — It  was  not. 

2608.  Was  a  return  sent  to  them  ? — No. 

2609.  Is  no  copy  of  that  book  sent  to  them  ? — No. 

2610.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Will  you  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  on  the 
24th  of  January  1846;  was  there  a  proposition  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Mundy  on  that  day,  seconded  by  Mr.  Soper  ?— There  was  a  proposition 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Soper,  I  think,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mundy. 

2611.  Will  you  read  it?-—1 “  At  this  meeting  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Soper, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Mundy,  that  the  medical  officers  having  already  been 
appointed  for  life,  to  the  several  districts  in  this  union,  it  would  be  unjust  and 
unfair  towards  them,  to  effect  any  alteration  in  the  extent  of  such  districts 
without  the  sanction  of  such  medical  officers,  and  that  no  such  alteration  is 
required  by  those  for  whose  benefit  such  districts  were  formed,  since  not  a 
single  complaint  has  been  made  to  this  board  by  the  poor  in  respect  thereof.” 

2612.  Was  there  an  amendment  proposed? — Yes;  by  Mr.  Lywood,  “That 
the  above  proposition  be  not  adopted ;  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting  be  confirmed,”  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Compton,  and  carried 
by  a  majority. 

2613.  How  many  guardians  voted  ? — I  do  not  know  how  many  voted  ;  there 
were  eight  present. 

2614.  Is  not  it  usual,  in  your  account  of  divisions,  to  state  how  many  voted 
for  the  different  propositions  ? — Not  generally  ;  sometimes  it  is  done. 

2615.  Was  there  a  protest  inserted  and  then  erased  at  that  meeting  ? — There 
was ;  at  that  meeting  Mr.  Soper  and  Mr.  Mundy  entered  a  protest. 

2616.  Who  wrote  the  protest?— I  did. 

2617.  When  was  that  erased? — The  following  week. 

2618.  By  whom? — By  Mr.  Leonard  Lywood. 

2619.  Chairman .]  How  do  you  know  that? — I  saw  him  do  it. 

2620.  By  the  order  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

2621.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Relative  to  the  payment  of  the  witnesses  on  the  second 
inquiry,  did  you  pay  most  of  them  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  not  all  paid  yet ;  some  of 
them  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  ;  they  are  almost  all  paid. 

2622.  Was  there  any  minute  made  in  the  book  that  you  should  pay  them  ? 
—No. 

2623.  Did  Mr.  McDougal  have  some  portion  of  the  money  to  pay  his  own 
witnesses  with  ?— He  had. 

2624.  Was  the  amount  of  the  money  which  each  person  was  to  have  stated 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— There  was  an  order  from  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  stating  what  each  witness  was  to  be  paid. 

2625.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. ~\  You  have  stated  that  a  motion  was  brought  forward 
for  the  alteration  in  the  medical  districts;  the  motion  was  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Soper,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mundy  ? — Yes ;  that  was  the  following  meet¬ 
ing,  not  the  same  meeting. 

2626.  That  motion  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the  appointment  of  the 
medical  officers  had  been  for  life  ? — Yes ;  it  would  lead  a  person  to  suppose  so. 

2627.  Do  you  consider  that  conclusion  to  be  correct  ? — Not  in  my  opinion. 

2628.  Was  it  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No. 

2629.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  investigation  has  taken  place  since,  with 
regard  to  the  re-distribution  of  the  medical  districts  ? — I  think  a  committee 
was  formed  of  the  guardians  to  take  it  into  consideration ;  I  am  not  quite 
certain  upon  that. 

2630.  Under  whose  superintendence,  as  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  now  is 
the  Andover  Union  placed  ? — Under  Mr.  Pigot. 

2631 .  Are  you  aware  whether  he  made  any  inquiry  into  the  medical  districts  ? 
— He  was  there  on  Saturday. 

2632.  Did  he  make  any  inquiry  into  the  medical  districts? — Yes;  he 
inquired  of  the  guardians  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  alter  the  medical 
districts. 

2633.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  satisfactory  to  him  or  not  ? — He  expressed 
himself  so. 

2634.  You  state  that  you  understood  that  the  new  arrangements  with  regard 
to  the  medical  districts  were  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Pigot  ? — Yes. 

2^35.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  gave  Mr.  M'Dougal  a  sum 
of  money  to  pay  his  own  witnesses  ? — I  did. 

263d.  Did  you  take  his  receipt  for  the  money  ? — I  did. 

2637.  You  did  not  think  yourself  bound  to  get  the  receipt  of  the  parties  to 
whom  he  was  to  pay  it  r — I  did  not  trouble  myself  any  farther  about  it,  when 
I  gave  him  the  money. 

2638.  What  were  the  orders  you  received  ? — An  order  was  sent  down,  gene- 
rally,  from  the  Poor-lav/  Commissioners,  with  the  name  of  each  witness  in  the 
order,  and  the  amount  that  was  to  be  paid  to  him  ;  I  do  not  think  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  directed  that  it  should  be  paid  individually  to  the  witnesses . 

2^39*  Each  of  the  witnesses  was  to  receive  the  sum  apportioned  to  his  name  ? 
— Yes. 

2640.  Are  you  aware  whether  each  of  them  has  received  it  ? — All  of  them 
have  not ;  there  are  some  witnesses  I  have  not  paid  yet. 

2641.  Are  you  aware  whether  those  persons  who  were  to  receive  the  money 
from  M'Dougal,  have  received  it? — No. 

2642.  Will  you  think  it  your  duty  to  make  inquiry  into  that  subject,  or  do 
you  consider  APDougal’s  receipt  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such  payment  ? — 
I  did  as  I  was  directed.  Mr.  Lamb  directed  me  ;  I  asked  Mr.  Lamb  whether 
I  should  do  so,  and  he  said  yes. 

2643.  You  acted  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Lamb? — Yes. 

2644.  Mr.  Christie. \  Has  he  had  any  complaint  of  any  of  those  witnesses 
whom  M‘Dougal  was  to  pay,  that  they  have  not  been  paid  ? — No  ;  I  am  not 
aware  of  any. 

2645.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. J  Do  you  consider  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  receipt  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  voucher  to  you  for  the  payment  of  that  money  ? — Of  its  having  been  paid 
to  him,  not  to  the  witnesses  ;  I  think  Mr.  McDougal  came  to  the  office  one  day, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Lamb  if  I  should  pay  him  over  those  small  sums.  Mr.  Lamb 
said  yes,  and  I  did  so,  and  took  his  receipt. 

2646.  Mas  not  the  money  placed  in  Mr.  Lamb’s  hands  for  certain  witnesses 
to  be  paid  a  certain  amount  ? — Yes. 

2^4';  Eo  you  consider  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  receipt  for  a  portion  of  that  money 
a  sufficient  voucher  to  Mr.  Lamb,  that  those  orders  have  been  complied  with  ? 

tis  a  matter  of  opinion,  whether  Mr.  Lamb  is  satisfied;  I  have  no  doubt  he 

is  ;  but  whether  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  person  auditing  the  accounts, 
I  cannot  say. 

2648.  Mr.  WakleyJ]  What  sum  of  money  did  you  pay  to  Mr.  Westlake  for 
r ie  e^Pen®es  °f  his  witnesses  ? — I  paid  him  previous  to  the  order  coming  down 
rom  e  Commissioners,  from  Mr.  Parker,  3  l.,  I  think,  which  was  for  witnesses 
summoned  from  London. 

Sri0USly  orc^er  °f  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

subsequentlyto  fthat.y°U  ^  h'“  hubsecluentlJ'  1  have  not  Paid  him  any 

2651.  Did 
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2651 .  Did  the  guardians  refuse  to  allow  you  to  pay  him  any  ?— I  was  directed 
not  to  pay  Mr.  Westlake  any  of  the  money. 

2652.  Is  there  any  minute  of  that  direction  in  the  books  of  the  union  ?— No. 

2653.  Was  there  any  motion  made  to  that  effect  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
— One  of  the  guardians,  I  forget  which,  mentioned  that  Mr.  W  estlake  had  paid 
some  of  his  witnesses,  and  he  thought  he  should  be  paid  the  money  so  as  to 
repay  himself ;  and  Mr.  Leonard  Lywood  directed  me  not  to  pay  any  of  the 
money  over  to  Mr.  Westlake. 

2654.  After  the  inquiry  had  been  completed,  was  any  sum  of  money  paid  to 
Mr.  Westlake  to  reimburse  him  for  the  expenses  he  had  been  put  to  for  the 
attendance  of  his  witnesses  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

2655.  You  know  he  was  put  to  great  expense  ?— He  must  have  been. 

2656.  Do  you  know  out  of  what  fund  that  expense  was  defrayed? — No,  the 
Board  of  Guardians  never  defrayed  him  any  that  1  know  of. 

2657.  And  they  refused  to  allow  the  expenses I  do  not  know  that  any 
application  was  made  by  him  for  the  purpose. 

2658.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  subject  was  discussed  at  the  Board; 
was  any  motion  made  on  the  subject  ? — Not  as  to  his  expenses,  I  believe. 

2659.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  paid  Mr.  Westlake  himself  anything  ? — 

I  never  paid  him  anything  more  than  the  first  3 1. 

2660.  Do  you  recollect  paying  him  that? — Yes,  I  paid  him  that. 

2661.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  paid  him  any  sum  of  money  at  all  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  witnesses? — Yes,  previous  to  any  order  being  issued  from 
the  Commissioners. 

2662.  Do  you  recollect  where  the  payment  was  made  ? — I  will  just  recollect 
myself.  The  witnesses  accompanied  me  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  house,  and  there  I 
paid  them  the  money  and  took  their  receipt. 

2663.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  payment  was  not  made  by  Mr.  Parker? — 
It  was  made  by  Mr.  Parker  to  me. 

2664.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  paid  this  money  to  Mr.  Westlake? — 

I  accompanied  the  witnesses  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  and  paid  them  there. 

2665.  In  point  of  fact  the  money  was  paid  to  the  witnesses,  and  you  paid 
them  at  Mr.  Westlake’s  house  ?— Yes. 

2666.  And  you  made  no  payment  to  Mr.  Westlake  therefore  ? — No. 

2667.  That  was  before  the  second  inquiry,  was  not  it? — Before  the  second 
inquiry  was  closed. 

2668.  Subsequent  to  the  closing  of  that  inquiry  no  payment  was  made  by 
the  guardians  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  expenses  ? — Not  a  farthing,  that  I 
know  of. 

2669.  Mr.  Pairing  ton. Out  of  what  fund  were  the  expenses  of  that  inquiry 
defrayed  ? — Out  of  the  funds  of  the  union  ;  the  amount  of  the  Commissioners’ 
order  was  drawn  out  of  the  funds  of  the  union. 

2670.  Were  the  whole  of  the  expenses  incurred  so  discharged  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  expenses  besides  those  relating  to  the  inquiry. 

2671.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  regularly  attending  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

2672.  For  how  long? — For  four  years. 

2673.  I  observe  in  the  Visiting  Committee’s  Book,  which  we  have  just  had 
before  us,  that  there  are  written  entries  of  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  house, 
and  the  number  in  the  corresponding  week  in  the  preceding  year ;  had  you 
any  other  book  produced  before  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  guardians  to  show 
the  positive  and  comparative  numbers  in  the  house? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
numbers  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  appeared  in  the  Visiting 
Committee’s  Book.  There  is  now  another  book  produced  ;  it  did  not  used  to 
be  a  book,  but  separate  sheets  of  paper  were  produced  each  year. 

2674.  Now  there  is  a  book  showing  the  numbers  actually  in  the  house,  and 
showing  also  the  numbers  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  preceding  year? 
— Yes. 

2675.  How  long  has  such  book  been  kept  ? — Since  the  new  master  has  been  *■ 
there. 

2676.  You  mean  that  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  new  master  no 
such  book  was  kept  ? — No,  it  was  kept  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 

2677.  Was  that  paper  required  to  be  produced,  or  was  it  produced  every 
week  before  the  Board  ? — It  was. 

0.45 — 5.  D  2678.  You 
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Mr.  C.  Colborn.  2678.  You  have  stated  that  only  one  Abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Book 

- —  is  missing ;  and  that  that  one  covered  a  period  of  four  years  ? — I  think  it  must 

8  May  1846.  have  been  four  years. 

2679.  When  did  those  four  years  expire  ? — Previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  one  which  is  now  before  the  Committee. 

2680.  Are  you  sure  that  any  such  Abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Book 
was  kept  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  principally  in  my  hand-writing. 

2681.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Lamb  stated  to  this  Committee  that  no  such 
Abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Book  was  kept  ? — I  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Lamb’s  evidence. 

2682.  Are  you  sure  that  such  a  book  was  kept? — I  am. 

2683.  Was  the  former  book,  that  is  now  missing,  which  you  say  you  are 
sure  was  kept,  kept  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  form  with  the  Abstract 
of  Application  and  Report  Book  which  I  now  have  before  me  for  the  present 
year  ? — It  was  not  kept  so  fully  as  the  one  which  is  now  kept. 

2684.  In  what  respects  was  it  less  fully  kept  than  this  ? — Sometimes  the 
decision  of  the  Board  would  not  be  entered  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  perhaps 
the  particulars  of  the  amount  at  present  received ;  if  a  pauper  made  application 
for  additional  relief,  we  did  not  enter  the  relief  he  then  received ;  I  do  so  now 
generally. 

2685.  What  was  entered  in  that  Abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Book  > 
— The  name  of  the  applicant,  the  nature  of  his  application,  and  sometimes  the 
decision  of  the  Board  upon  it,  but  not  always. 

2686.  I  understood,  from  your  former  answer,  that  no  applications  were 
entered  in  the  book  except  those  of  parties  who  came  personally  before  the 
Board  ? — Yes. 

2687.  There  were  no  entries  of  those  who  had  made  their  applications  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  relieving  officer  ?-- No. 

2688.  How  was  the  decision  of  the  Board  registered  with  regard  to  those 
applicants  who  had  made  their  applications  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — It  is  stated 
in  the  Relieving  Officer’s  Book,  the  amount  of  relief  ordered  or  refused,  if  it  is 
refused;  and  if  money  or  food  was  ordered  that  would  be  stated,  and  the 
amount. 

2689.  Who  entered  it  ? — Sometimes  the  relieving  officer,  and  sometimes  the 
vice-chairman ;  the  vice-chairman  if  he  was  present,  generally. 

2690.  Did  you  enter  nothing? — Not  in  that  book. 

2691 .  Was  the  Abstract  of  Application  Book  placed  before  the  chairman  ? — 
Generally. 

2692.  I  see  in  this  Abstract  of  the  Application  Book  before  me,  that  all  the 
entries  are  in  the  same  handwriting ;  whose  handwriting  is  it  ? — My  writing ; 
that  is,  not  in  every  instance,  but  generally.  Sometimes  Mr.  Lamb  would 
take  the  books  back. 

2693.  I  observe  that  the  two  columns,  “  Week  when  allowed,”  and  “  Initials 
of  Presiding  Guardian,”  are  both  entirely  empty  throughout  this  book? — 
There  is  no  entry  whatever,  and  never  has  been,  that  I  know  of. 

2694.  Do  you  mean,  that  during  the  meeting  of  the  Board  this  book  lay 
before  you,  and  was  filled  up  by  you,  and  never  submitted  to  the  chairman  ? — 
Never. 

2695.  I  see  entries  in  some  cases  of  relief  being  “  constant ;”  and  in  others, 
of  relief  being  “  perpetual how  were  such  orders  acted  on  ? — If  a  general 
order  is  given  to  supply  a  pauper,  it  is  intended  that  he  should  be  supplied 
during  his  illness,  or  till  the  relieving  officer  reported  anything  which  might 
lead  to  the  relief  being  taken  off,  or  a  less  allowance  being  given. 

2696.  Was  it  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  require  that  weekly  returns  from 
the  medical  officers  should  be  produced  ? — They  generally  were ;  invariably, 

I  think. 

2697.  Were  orders  of  relief  in  cases  of  sickness  regulated  by  the  entries  in 

those  weekly  returns  ? — Yes ;  if  the  medical  officer  ordered  extras,  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  allowed. 

2698.  Did  the  former  Abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Book,  or  this  one 
before  me,  ever  come  under  the  observation  of  either  of  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  district  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  did. 

2699.  The  books  were  always  in  your  custody,  were  not  they? — Always  in 

the  Board-room.  J  J  J  J 
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2700.  Do  you  mean  that  they  lay  open  in  the  Board-room  ? — They  were  in 
the  cupboard,  so  that  any  one  might  have  access  to  them. 

2701.  In  the  event  of  a  pauper  who  applied  for  relief  on  the  ground  of  sick¬ 
ness  not  having  his  name  in  the  Medical  Officer’s  Return,  was  that  applica¬ 
tion  assented  to  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2702.  Do  you  recollect  that  case  ever  having  occurred? — I  have  known 
instances  where  a  person’s  name  has  not  been  put  in  the  Medical  Officer’s  Book, 
and  it  has  been  then  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officers.  The  chair¬ 
man  has  said,  “  There  is  no  report  of  this  in  the  Medical  Officer’s  Book,  and  we 
must  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officer  this  week,  and  have  the 
medical  officer’s  report  next  week.” 

2703.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  As  a  rule,  it  would  not  have  been  refused — No. 

2704.  Mr.  Pakington.~\  If  the  Assistant  Commissioner  had  seen  these  books, 
.  I  suppose  you  must  have  been  aware  of  it ;  is  it  not  so  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  should ;  they  were  always  in  the  Board-room ;  sometimes  he  attended  at  the 
workhouse,  and  I  have  seen  observations  of  his,  as  attending  there,  when  I 
have  not  been  there. 

2705.  Have  you  ever  known  the  Assistant  Commissioner  make  any  inquiries 
respecting  either  the  books  kept,  or  the  nature  and  form  of  those  books  ? — I  do 
not  remember  any. 

2706.  Who  was  the  Assistant  Commissioner  during  the  time  you  were  acting 
as  clerk? — Mr.  Parker. 

2707.  During  the  whole  time  ? — Till  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pigott. 

2708.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  form,  such  as  it  is,  in  which  these  books 
are  kept,  ever  came  under  his  observation  ? — I  am  not. 

2709.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you,  as  acting  clerk  of  the  union, 
kept  all  the  books  which  you  are  required  by  the  Poor-law  Commision  order 
to  keep  ? — I  did  not. 

2710.  Have  you  ever  read  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  guidance  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  have. 


2711.  Do  you  know  whether  the  overseers  of  the  union  were  required  to 
keep  the  books  ordered  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — I  do  not.  I  do  not 
know  what  books  they  kept. 

2712.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  medical  officers  kept  the  books  which  they 
were  required  to  keep  by  the  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — They 
did  not ;  not  till  lately ;  not  in  the  prescribed  form. 

2713.  Did  they  keep  any  book  at  all? — Yes;  there  is  a  certain  form  of 
books. 


2714.  When  did  they  begin  to  keep  proper  books  ? — I  do  not  know  the  date ; 
I  have  the  books  here,  and  can  refer  to  them;  I  should  think  for  the  last 
twelvemonth  they  have  had  books  of  the  prescribed  form. 

2715.  Has  any  complaint  ever  been  made  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
books  of  the  union  being  so  negligently  kept  ? — No,  not  till  since  the  inquiry. 

2716.  And  you  are  not  aware  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ever  took 
any  notice  of  any  of  those  books  ?—  No. 

2717.  You  have  spoken  with  regard  to  the  gratuities  which  were  given  to 
the  master  for  children,  when  they  went  out  to  service  ;  how  long  has  that 
custom  obtained  in  the  union  ?— Ever  since  I  have  been  there. 

2718.  Was  a  gratuity  given  in  the  case  of  every  child  put  out  to  service 
from  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  know ;  the  master  used  to  bring  his  account 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  service,  and  it  was  allowed. 

2719*  Captain  Pechell.]  Was  that  known  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — 
I  believe  not. 

2720.  Do  you  know  one  way  or  the  other  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2721.  Mr.  Poking  ton. ]  Do  you  know  whether  the  practice  of  giving  those 
gratuities  was  known  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  district  ?— I  do  not. 

2722.  Did  the  guardians  sanction  those  gratuities  ? — They  did. 

2723.  Did  they  sanction  them  by  any  formal  resolution  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  resolution. 


2724.  Is  there  any  record  that  will  show  what  those  gratuities  amounted  to 
in  the  course  of  any  one  year  ? —  There  is  not. 

2725.  Do  they  appear  distinctly  in  the  accounts,  or  are  they  merely  mixed 
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Mr.  C.  Colbom.  up  in  the  general  bills  for  miscellaneous  expenses  ? — They  are  mixed  up  with 

■■■■  -  the  names  of  the  paupers  in  the  miscellaneous  payments  made  by  the  master  ; 

8  May  1846.  the  names  of  the  paupers  are  stated,  with  the  other  charges  of  the  master 

during  the  quarter. 

2726.  Do  you  know  in  what  this  custom  of  giving  these  gratuities  originated  ? 
— I  do  not. 

2727.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fact  of  the  payment  of  these  gratuities 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  auditor  of  the  union  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
came  particularly  under  his  notice. 

2728.  When  did  the  practice  of  giving  gratuities  first  originate  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

2729.  Was  any  application  made  by  the  master,  do  you  know,  for  those 
gratuities  ?— I  do  not  know. 

2730.  It  has  prevailed  during  the  whole  time  you  have  been  in  the  union  ? 

•  Yes. 

2731.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  A  question  was  put  to  you  by  a  Member  of  the 
Committee,  as  to  whether  you  had  made  any  payment  to  Mr.  Westlake,  for  his 
witnesses  on  the  inquiry  ;  your  answer  was  that  you  had  made  none ?— Not  to 
Mr.  Westlake. 

2732.  Have  you  made  any  payment  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  witnesses  ? — I  have. 

.  2733.  Were  Mr.  Westlake’s  witnesses  included  in  the  order  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  witnesses  ? — They  were ;  I  cannot  say 
as  to  the  whole,  but  the  witnesses  who  were  examined  both  by  Mr.  Westlake 
and  on  the  part  of  McDougal. 

2734.  Was  there  any  distinction  made  by  the  Commissioners,  in  their  order 
for  the  payment  of  the  witnesses,  between  the  witnesses  called  by  Mr.  Westlake 
and  those  called  on  the  other  side  ?— None. 

2735-  Hid  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  include  the  payment  of  Mr.  West¬ 
lake’s  witnesses  as  well  as  the  others  ?— Yes. 

2736.  Do  you  know  how  many  witnesses  were  called  by  Mr.  Westlake,  who 
were  included  in  the  order  ? — I  do  not ;  I  never  counted  them. 

2737.  Ho  you  know  whether  any  of  the  witnesses  called  by  Mr.  Westlake 
were  not  included  in  the  order  of  payment  ? — I  have  not  been  through  it  to 
take  any  notice  of  it,  and  I  cannot  say. 

2738.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  recollect  who  regulated  the  rate  of  payment  of 
the  witnesses  ? — I  do  not. 

2739  By  whom  was  the  regulation  made  ?— It  was  sent  down  to  the  Board 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners ;  who  regulated  it  I  do  not  know. 

2740.  Was  it  sent  down  how  much  the  witnesses  were  to  be  paid  a  day  ?— 
Hie  total  amount  was  sent  down. 

tll.0  sums  ? — The  total  each  witness  was  to  receive  was 
paid ;  if  my  name  was  there,  it  would  be  so  much  to  me,  for  instance. 

2742.  That  was  sent  down  from  London? — Yes. 

I  dc/n^t  ^°U  know  wkat  the  labouring  people  were  allowed  a  day  ? — 

■nt  2^44i‘  y°u  take  the  Visitors’  Book,  and  refer  to  the  entry  of  the  19th  of 
November;  it  is  signed  by  Mr.  Loscombe? — Yes. 

i>  27 45.  You  say  that  the  entry  was  not  there  when  the  book  was  before  the 
.board  t — No. 


2746.  Was  it  the  usual  practice  for  the  visitors  to  sign  the  book  before  the 
si  mg  o  the  Board,  or  at  the  sitting  of  the  Board  ? — Sometimes  before,  and 
sometimes  at  the  sitting  of  the  Board. 

you  ever  know  them  do  it  after  the  sitting  of  the  Board?— Yes, 
o\Lrrbe  d  thiS  after  the  sitting  of  the  Board, 
sionof  thekT^d  ^  0ccasioilj  have  you  1  think  there  was  another  occa- 


2749.  Of  the  same  kind?— I  fancy  so 

I  took  R  down  mS  '***  ^  fr°m  the  Board  to  Mr‘ LamVs  office  ?~I  believ* 
entiy^?— Yes^  ^  Boscombe  afterwards  called  at  the  office  and  made  that 


S\u  saw  hiia  make  the  entry  ?— Yes. 

»rd  to  him  ^°U  ma  6  an^  remark  to  him  upon  the  subject  ? — I  never  said  a 


2754.  The 
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2754.  The  book  with  the  addition  was  placed  before  the  Board  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  was  produced  the  following  week. 

27 55.  Was  the  attention  of  the  Board  called  to  that  entry  having  been  made 
subsequently  to  the  last  sitting  of  the  Board  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Mundy  said  some¬ 
thing  about  it ;  I  have  not  a  clear  recollection  of  it ;  I  believe  he  made  some 
observation  about  it. 

2756.  Were  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  written  to  upon  the  subject  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

2757.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  minute  made  of  what  passed 
at  the  Board,  when  Mr.  Mundy  mentioned  the  circumstance  ? — I  should  fancy 
no  minute  was  made. 

2758.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  chairman  made  any  remark  upon  the 
subject  ? — I  do  not. 

2759.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  motion  was  made  for  the  entry  to  be 
expunged  ? — I  do  not. 

2760.  You  do  not  recollect  any  other  circumstance  connected  with  it? — 
I  think  Mr.  Mundy  may  have  mentioned  it,  and  it  then  dropped ;  I  do  not  think 
any  motion  was  made. 

2761.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Loscombe  calling  at  Mr.  Lamb’s  office  and 
making  any  entry  in  the  book,  besides  the  two  you  have  referred  to  ? — No. 

2762.  And  both  those  entries  related  to  Mr.  Westlake  ? — This  entry  I  recol¬ 
lect  ;  whether  it  was  a  previous  entry,  or  one  subsequently,  I  do  not  recollect ; 
I  think  I  am  right  in  stating  it  occurred  twice. 

2763.  Both  referred  prejudicially  to  Mr.  Westlake? — This  one  does;  I  do 
not  recollect  what  the  other  was. 

2764.  Have  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Loscombe  taken  any  part  in  the  Board  of 
Guardians  against  Mr.  Westlake  ? — Mr.  Loscombe,  certainly. 

2765.  Has  he  done  so  on  several  occasions  ? — Yes. 

2766.  Have  you  heard  him  state  that  his  object  was  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  West- 
lake  ? — No,  I  never  heard  him  say  so. 

2767.  Do  you  believe,  from  what  you  have  witnessed  in  the  Board  of  Guard¬ 
ians,  that  the  object  of  altering  the  medical  districts  was  to  get  rid  of  Mr. 
Westlake  ? — It  is  my  impression  that  it  was  so. 

2768.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have;  I  must 
honestly  say  that  I  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

2769.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  chairman  state  that  the  object  of  making  the 
alteration  in  the  medical  districts  was  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Westlake  ? — No. 

2770.  Will  you  refer  to  the  case  of  William  Perry,  and  read  the  entry  as  to 
him  ? — “  Perry,  William,  and  Sarah,  wife,  age  51,  Bullington,  labourer,  married  ; 
has  been  receiving  for  some  time  past  2  lbs.  of  mutton,  2  s.,  and  8  lbs.  of  bread. 
Guardian  stated,  that  as  the  man  is  able  to  get  round  to  a  public-house  and 
smoke,  meat  should  be  taken  off ;  applies  for  an  allowance  for  his  wife,  who  has 
scarcely  any  work;  to  confirm  relieving  officer  stopping  mutton.”  The  obser¬ 
vation  is  "  workhouse.” 

2771.  Is  there  any  entry  with  regard  to  wages  in  the  coliimn  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ? — No. 

2772.  Are  any  “  means  of  living  ”  described  ? — No. 

2773.  Is  there  any  remark  under  the  head  of  “  observations  ”  ?— -No. 

2774.  Do  you  remember  the  case  ? — I  cannot  call  it  to  my  recollection. 

277 5.  The  entry  there  is  that  the  guardian  stated  so  and  so  ;  is  that  a  report 
made  to  the  Board  by  the  relieving  officer,  or  a  statement  by  the  guardian  at 
the  Board  ? — By  the  relieving  officer ;  it  would  be  read,  and  then  the  guardian, 
if  he  were  there,  would  also  state  the  same,  supposing  it  to  be  so. 

2776.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  guardian  was  present  then? — No,  I  do 
not. 

2777.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  practice  of  the  Board  with  reference  to  a 
case  of  that  kind  ;  is  the  man  himself  there ;  is  he  heard  ? — Probably  not,  in 
this  case  ;  I  should  say  he  was  not ;  he  might  have  come  that  week. 

2778.  Do  not  you  recollect  whether  he  was  there  or  not  ?• — No. 

2779.  Supposing  the  man  is  present,  is  he  permitted,  without  interruption,  to 
make  his  statement  ? — Yes,  he  would  be  allowed  to  make  his  statement,  I 
think. 

2780.  Without  contradiction  ? — No,  not  without  the  contradiction  of  the 

°*45 — 5*  E  guardian ; 
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guardian ;  that  is,  if  he  were  stating  anything  the  guardian  thought  was  not 
true. 

2781.  Would  the  guardian  contradict  him  while  he  was  present  before  the 
Board,  or  is  the  man  directed  to  withdraw  after  he  has  made  his  statement,  and 
then  the  guardian  make  his  comment  or  contradiction  in  the  absence  of  the 
man  ? — The  guardian  will  probably  say  it  is  not  so,  and  then  the  man  will  be 
ordered  to  leave  the  room,  and  the  guardian  would  state  what  he  thought  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  case. 

2782.  In  the  absence  of  the  man  ? — Certainly. 

2783.  So  that  if  the  guardian  himself  makes  any  incorrect  statement  with 
regard  to  him,  the  man  has  no  opportunity  of  correcting  that  statement  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

2784.  You  say  that  on  an  application  being  made  for  relief,  the  chairman 
generally  refers  to  the  guardian  of  the  parish  from  which  the  applicant  comes  ? 

- — In  some  instances  he  does. 

2785.  You  said  that  was  the  general  practice? — It  is  the  practice  in  some 
instances. 

278b.  Iam  now  referring  to  cases  in  which  the  applicant  is  not  present,  but 
in  which  the  application  is  founded  upon  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — 
In  all  instances  he  does  not. 

2787.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  chairman  in  all  instances  does  not  refer  to 
the  guardian  of  the  parish  ? — No. 

2788.  But  he  generally  does,  you  say  ? — In  some  instances. 

2789.  Is  the  Board  generally  governed  by  the  decision  of  the  individual  guar¬ 
dian  ?— There  might  be  a  discussion  sometimes  as  to  a  particular  case,  but 
generally  it  is  decided  upon  the  report  of  the  guardian. 

2790.  Can  you  recall  to  your  mind  any  case  in  which  the  recommendation 
of  the  guardian  of  the  parish  has  not  been  acted  upon  ?  —There  have  been 
many  instances ;  I  cannot  recollect  individual  cases ;  cases  of  that  kind  are 
constantly  occurring. 

2791.  Where  the  recommendation  of  the  guardian  has  not  been  complied 
with  ? — Yes. 


2792.  Do  you  refer  to  recommendations  for  giving  relief  or  withholding 
relief? — I  have  known  it  in  both  cases. 

2793.  Which  is  the  general  practice  ? — The  general  cases,  I  think,  are  in  not 
submitting  to  the  opinion  of  that  guardian. 

2794.  Do  you  recollect  any  instances  in  which  a  guardian  having  recom¬ 
mended  that  relief  should  be  withheld,  that  relief  has  been  given  ? — Yes,  I  do  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  individual  cases,  but  I  know  such  cases  have  occurred. 

2795.  Can  you  call  to  mind  one  ? — Not  individually  ;  it  has  occurred. 

2796.  The  practice  is  upon  the  sitting  of  the  Board,  when  the  book  is  pre¬ 
sented,  for  the  chairman  to  refer  to  those  cases  and  read  them  over,  and  then 
to  call  upon  the  relieving  officer  for  any  explanation  he  has  to  make,  as  to  par¬ 
ticular  cases  ? — Sometimes. 


9797;  Does  the  relieving  officer  on  those  occasions  refer  to  any  book  which 
he  has  in  his  pocket  ? — He  keeps  a  memorandum  book. 

2798.  What  is  that  book  ? — It  is  a  private  book  of  his  own. 

2799-  He  is  not  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  to  keep 
any  such  book,  is  he  ? — No  ;  it  is  for  his  own  private  guidance,  I  suppose. 

2800.  Have  the  persons  who  have  come  to  the  Board  making  applications 
for  relief,  complained  of  their  statements  not  being  fully  given  to  the  Board  ? — • 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  positively  state  that. 

2801.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  relieving  officer  himself  is  examined 

by  the  Board,  as  to  the  means  of  living  parties  possess  who  apply  for  relief  ? — 
tie  is. 

2802.  Have  you  heard  him  describe  the  amount  of  wages  ? — I  have. 

2803.  Is  he  asked  in  whose  employment  the  individuals  are? — Sometimes. 

2804.  How  is  it  that  throughout  the  books  which  are  produced  before  the 

Committee,  that  is,  the  Application  and  Report  Books,  in  nearly  every  instance 

t  re  amount  of  wages  is  omitted  in  the  column  which  refers  to  wages  ? — I  can¬ 
not  say.  0 

2805.  Do  you  mean  that  the  amount  of  wages  has  been  ascertained  at  the 
findU  anC^  n0  recor^  ^at  ^as  been  made  ? — Yes  ;  sometimes  you  will 


2806.  There 
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2806.  There  is  no  amount  of  wages  stated;  no  entry  of  that  is  made  in  the 
column  for  it  ? — I  cannot  say  why  it  is  not  made. 

2807.  You  do  not  find  it  there  ?~~I  think  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is 
stated. 

2808.  Is  not  the  omission  the  rule  ? — I  suppose  it  is. 

2809.  And  the  insertion  the  exception,  and  a  very  rare  one,  too  ? — I  have 
never  noticed  it ;  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  so. 

2810.  Can  you  state  by  whom  these  curious  little  marks  are  made  in  the 
Relieving  Officer’s  Book  ? — It  is  only  in  that  particular  relieving  officer’s  book 
they  are  made. 

2811.  Are  they  made  by  Mr.  Cooke  ? — Yes. 

2812.  Was  he  ever  asked  to  explain  them  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

2813.  Are  they  his  initials  ? — No  ;  they  are  shorthand  marks,  I  believe. 

2814.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Are  they  in  all  his  books  ? — In  his  Application  and 
Report  Books,  they  are  made. 

2815.  Do  you  remember  what  became  of  Perry  and  his  wife? — No,  I  do 
not. 

2816.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Did  you  resign  your  office  as  clerk? —  I  did. 

2817.  Independently,  of  your  own  accord? — Yes;  Mr.  Lamb  rather  com¬ 
plained  of  me,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  we  had  better  part. 

2818.  You  were  not  asked  to  resign? — No. 

2819.  In  what  books  would  appear  the  sums  paid  to  the  witnesses  in  this 
last  inquiry  ? — That  would  appear  in  a  lump  in  the  Ledger ;  not  separately. 

2820.  Are  there  any  of  the  invoices  or  vouchers  which  have  been  produced 
for  the  sale  of  the  bones  ? — For  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  bones. 

2821.  Have  you  any  entries  in  your  book,  as  a  check  against  the  master? — 
No. 

2822.  All  the  Committee  have  seen  is  the  Master’s  Book  ;  is  there  no  other 
document  ? — No,  there  is  no  check  whatever. 

2823.  Where  are  the  vouchers  and  invoices  to  be  found? — They  are  filed 
with  the  other  vouchers. 

2824.  They  are  not  brought  up  here? — No. 

2825.  Did  you  prepare  the  Parliamentary  Return  with  respect  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  bones,  and  the  sale  of  the  dust  r — If  we  made  a  Return,  I  did ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  one  made. 

2826.  There  was  a  Parliamentary  Return  last  year,  in  which  the  Andover 
Union  return  that  the  cost  of  the  bones,  including  all  expenses  of  carriage,  is 
\l.  per  ton;  and  that  the  produce  of  it,  upon  the  average,  is  18.?.  to  20s.  a 
quarter? — I  might  have  done  so. 

2827.  Is  it  correct  that  they  are  1 1.  a  ton ;  in  the  Fareham  Union  it  appears 
to  be  4 1.  13  s. ;  if  they  make  a  profit  at  4 1.  13$.,  and  you  hardly  make  a  profit 
at  1 1.,  that  appears  to  be  rather  extraordinary  ?— I  do  not  remember  making 
the  Return. 

2828.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Return?— If  I  made  the  Return,  I  must  have 
seen  it. 

2829.  Afterwards  did  you  see  it  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  it. 

2830.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  producing  this 
bone  dust  was  profitable  to  the  guardians?— I  see  a  statement  in  this  account 
which  shows  a  balance  of  93 1. 

2831.  Beneficial  to  the  individual  guardians  who  purchased  it,  I  mean? — 
I  cannot  say. 

2832.  Do  you  think  they  had  any  interest  in  putting  the  poor  to  that  em¬ 
ployment  ?  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  had  any  individual  interest. 

2833.  No  more  interest  in  putting  them  to  pound  bones  for  their  turnips, 
than  in  their  picking  oakum  ? — I  never  heard  it  so  stated  ;  I  cannot  give  an 
opinion  upon  that. 

2834*  You  cannot  give  an  opinion,  whether  picking  oakum  for  the  navy  was 
as  beneficial  to  the  individual  guardians  as  grinding  bones  to  make  dust,  as 
manure  for  their  turnips  ?  It  would  depend  upon  whether  the  manure  was  of 
any  service  to  them. 

2835*  Has  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  pounding  bones  been  considered 
as  a  punishment  to  the  paupers  ?— I  have  known  it ;  I  have  known  a  boy  some¬ 
times  ordered  to  be  punished,  and  the  master  has  said,  I  will  set  him  to  pound 
bones  ;  that  will  be  the  best  thing  for  him. 
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2836.  Was  that  known  to  the  guardians  ?— It  was  in  the  room. 

2837.  You  state  that  the  boy  was  punished  by  order  of  the  master  ?— I  have 
heard  the  master  say  that  in  the  Board-room. 

2838.  Chairman.']  On  the  occasion  of  a  boy  being  brought  up  ?— Yes. 

2839.  Captain  Pechell .]  Had  the  master  the  power  and  authority  to  employ 
the  paupers  in  pounding  bones  as  a  punishment  ? — Yes ;  I  considered  that  he  had 
the  power,  because  he  has  so  stated  ;  when  a  boy  has  been  brought  forward, 
he  has  said,  “  I  will  set  him  to  pound  bones and  they  have  said,  “  Very 
well.” 

2840.  When  such  a  report  has  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  have 
the  guardians  approved  of  it  by  extending  the  term  of  punishment  to  such 
boy  ? — Yes ;  I  should  consider  it  received  their  sanction  by  not  befng 
objected  to. 

2841 .  Do  you  keep  the  Pauper  Offence  Book  ? — There  is  such  a  book. 

2842.  Will  you  take  it  into  your  hands,  and  turn  to  Case  24,  and  inform  the 
Committee  what  you  find  in  those  columns  ? — “  Fennell,  George,  absconding 
with  union  dress;  the  seventh  time;  date  of  offence.  May  16th;”  then  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  master,  “  to  break  bones  for  three  days,  till  the 
Board  meets.”  Opinion  of  the  guardians  thereon  ;  that  the  “  punishment  was 
necessary.” 

2843.  Is  it  certified  by  the  clerk  ? — Yes  ;  and  “  ordered  to  break  bones  three 
days  longer.” 

2844.  How  old  was  he? — Thirteen. 

2845.  The  guardians  not  only  sanctioned  the  employment  but  extended  the 
period  ? — It  appears  so. 

2846.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
had  the  authority  of  the  guardians  to  employ  boys  of  13  years  of  age  in  crush¬ 
ing  bones  ;  and  that  the  guardians  would  punish  a  boy  with  three  days  longer 
than  his  original  sentence  ? — So  it  appears  by  the  offence  book. 

2847.  Do  you  know  any  instance  where  the  master  of  the  workhouse  em¬ 
ployed  boys  in  grinding  bones  without  the  sanction  of  the  guardians  ? — 
I  do  not. 

2848.  Do  you  know  whether  at  any  time  the  master  has  applied  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  labour  of  those  boys  to  his  own  advantage  ? — I  do  not. 

2849.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  ? — He  might  do  so  ;  I  cannot  say  that 
he  did. 

2850.  Can  you  produce  vouchers  and  invoices  for  the  purchase  of  the  bones  ? 
— Not  all  of  them  ;  not  those  purchased  by  the  master ;  there  are  returns  of 
so  many  being  purchased. 

2851.  Would  not  it  be  possible  for  the  master  to  make  away  with  some  of 
the  bone-dust  without  its  coming  to  "the  knowledge  of  the  authorities?- — Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would. 

2852.  When  you  read  the  charge  against  the  pauper  for  absconding  with  the 
union  dress,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  paupers  to  abscond  without  clothing  ? 
— They  could  not,  unless  they  went  naked. 

2852.  In  that  case  they  would  be  amenable  to  another  law? — I  suppose 
they  would. 

2853.  Is  it  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  workhouse  that  the  master  has 
authority  to  flog  the  paupers  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  regulations ;  after  the 
offence  has  been  committed  so  many  hours,  I  think. 

2855.  With  a  rod  ? — 1  think  it  is  stated  in  the  Commissioners’  Order,  in  their 
Regulations,  that  the  master  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

2856.  Will  you  turn  to  the  Case  28  in  the  Offence  Book? — “28.  Salter, 
John,  nine  years  of  age,  stealing  6  ounces  of  bread  on  the  10th,  belonging  to 
Thomas  Bullpit,  and  12  ounces  of  bread  and  3  of  bacon,  belonging  to  Samuel 
Green  ;  a  watch  being  set,  he  was  caught  in  the  very  act.  On  the  13th 
whipped  on  the  bottom,  with  a  birch  rod,  in  the  boys’  school.” 

2857.  Mr.  Pakington .]  By  whom  ? — It  does  not  say. 

2837*.  Is  there  no  initial  ?  —Mr.  Lamb’s  initials  are  there,  approved  by  the 
Board. 

2858.  Captain  Pechell .]  Would  Mr.  Lamb  be  capable  of  giving  any  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  that  ?—  I  do  not  know  that  he  would. 

2839.  Has  the  master  of  the  workhouse  power  to  put  the  paupers  in  solitary 

confinement 
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confinement  for  not  eating  their  breakfasts  ? — I  should  think  not  for  that  offence 
he  would,  unless  it  can  be  construed  into  an  offence. 

2859*.  Do  you  know  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Harriet  Tull? — Yes. 

2860.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  being  placed  in  solitary  confinement  or 
locked  up  for  refusing  to  eat  her  breakfast  when  ordered  by  the  governor  ? — 
I  have  some  recollection  of  it,  I  think. 

2861.  Is  there  any  minute  of  it? — I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
minute. 

2862.  Mr.  l¥akley.~\  Where  does  she  reside? — She  is  in  the  workhouse. 

2863.  At  present? — 1  believe  so. 

2864.  Captain  Pechell.]  I  must  now  go  back  to  the  bone  question  ;  did  you 
ever  visit  the  bonehouse  ? — I  have  been  there. 

2865.  Do  you  consider  it  a  very  laborious  employment  ? — I  have  tried  it,  and 
I  considered  it  so,  certainly. 

2866.  You  have  had  a  trial  of  it  ? — I  have. 

2867.  You  consider  it  might  be  made  a  very  useful  engine  of  punishment  for 
paupers,  I  suppose  ? — I  was  tired  of  it  in  a  minute,  I  dare  say. 

2868.  What  was  the  weight  of  the  hammer  you  took  up  in  your  hands  ? — 
There  were  two  hammers,  one  large  and  one  small ;  the  weight  of  those  must 
be  something  considerable. 

2869.  Fifteen  pounds,  do  you  think  ? — More  than  that,  the  largest. 

2870.  As  you  have  stated  the  boys  were  set  to  pound  bones,  how  was  it  con¬ 
trived  to  make  them  effectually  perform  the  work  which  they  were  ordered, 
with  engines  or  instruments  of  the  weight  you  described  ? — I  should  think, 
I  never  saw  them  at  work,  but  I  should  think  they  would  have  the  smaller 
instrument,  the  lighter  one. 

2871.  What  is  the  weight  of  that? —That  is  rather  heavy  ;  I  do  not  know  the 
weight  of  it. 

2872.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  boys  have  been  ordered  to  pound 
bones  with  the  men  ? — There  is  no  other  place  but  that  one  house. 

2873.  From  the  Minute  Rook  it  would  appear  that  the  boys  have  been 
ordered  to  pound  bones  with  the  men  ?—  From  the  Offence  Book  it  does. 

2874.  You  have  been  asked  by  the  Committee  as  to  the  mode  of  paupers 
coming  to  make  applications  for  relief  to  the  workhouse,  and  that  the  guardians 
have  sometimes  refused  relief  to  paupers  ;  I  wish  to  know  whether,  in  such 
application  by  a  guardian  for  any  pauper  of  his  parish,  any  difference  is  made 
as  to  which  party  the  guardian  belongs  to  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
noticed  anything  of  that  kind. 

2875.  Supposing  Mr.  Mundy  was  to  produce  a  case  before  the  Board  of  a 
man  being  being  very  ill,  and  not  having  the  means  of  giving  enough  clothes  to 
his  daughter  to  fit  her  out  for  service,  would  it  be  attended  to  ? — It  would  be 
discussed  if  Mr.  Mundy  brought  it  forward. 

2876.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  better  chance  with  a  guardian  of  another 
party  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  know  that  Mr.  Mundy  has  frequently  brought  for¬ 
ward  cases  which  have  been  discussed  and  lost. 

2877.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  cases  are  disposed  of  by  the  chairman 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  while  the  other  guardians  do  not  know  what  is  going- 
on  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  cases  have  occurred  where  it  has  not  been  discussed 
by  the  Board. 

2878.  Cases  have  been  disposed  of  by  one  set  of  guardians  as  to  which  the 
other  guardians  were  not  at  all  informed,  and  might  have  disapproved  of  the 
course  taken  ? — Such  a  thing  might  occur  when  nothing  special  was  the  case. 

2879.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  a  pauper  what  guardian 
his  case  was  represented  by  to  the  Board  ?— I  cannot  say. 

2880.  Does  it  come  within  your  recollection  that  the  chairman  has  ever 
brought  any  case  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  a  person  complaining  of 
being  starved  in  the  workhouse  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  case. 

288  j  .  It  has  never  been  stated  by  him  to  the  meeting  that  a  pauper  has  com¬ 
plained  to  him  of  having  been  starved  while  he  was  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  do 
not  know  of  any  case. 

2882.  Were  you  at  all  aware  before  the  late  complaint  was  made,  of  the 
master  being  a  notorious  drunkard? — Yes,  I  have  seen  him  drunk  very 
frequently.  o  ■ 
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2883.  Do  you  think  the  Board  of  Guardians  generally  were  aware  of  it? — 
I  cannot  say. 

2884.  Were  you  at  all  aware  of  his  withholding  from  the  paupers  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  their  food  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

2885.  Were  any  steps  taken  after  you  were  aware  of  the  governor’s  impro¬ 
prieties  as  to  drinking  ? — No. 

2886.  Did  you  communicate  them  to  the  chairman  ? — I  did  not. 

2887.  You  did  not  consider  it  your  business  to  do  so  ? — No ;  I  did  not  think 
it  concerned  me  at  all. 

2888.  Are  you  not  at  all  aware  whether  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  made  aware  of  these  practices  before  the  inquiry  ? — I  am  not. 

2889.  Was  there  any  suspicion?— I  did  not  know  that  there  was;  some  of 
the  guardians  knew  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  generally 
known. 

2890.  Do  you  belong  to  the  parish  of  Andover? — I  suppose  I  do. 

2891 .  Do  you  reside  there  ? — Yes. 

2892.  Are  the  ratepayers  generally  satisfied  with  the  administration  of 
relief  in  the  union :  are  you  a  ratepayer  ? — I  am. 

2893.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  the  rates  are  disposed  of  in 
the  union  ? — 1  pay  so  very  little  that  it  does  not  affect  me  all. 

2894.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Andover? — I  cannot  tell;  there 
are  various  opinions. 

2895.  Mr.  JV akley.~\  Are  the  poor  satisfied? — I  cannot  say  that  they  are,  or 
that  they  are  not.  I  have  heard  them  express  themselves  as  not  satisfied 
sometimes. 

2896.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.~\  All  the  books  are  kept  according  to  the  form  ordered 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  are  they  not  ? — The  books  are  in  the  form 
ordered  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

2897.  Which  are  procured  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  at  the  place  they  order  ?— ' This  book  is  not.  ( The  Sick  Diet  Book). 

2898.  In  what  form  is  that  kept  ?— This  book  was  obtained,  I  think,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Westlake  ;  it  originated  with  him ;  he  requested  a  book  should 
be  kept  showing  the  extra  allowance  ordered  for  the  paupers,  and  what  they 
received  ;  and  this  book  was  procured  in  consequence ;  an  old  book  was  kept 
before  that. 

2 ^99-  Was  that  the  form  Mr.  Westlake  suggested  ? — He  did  not  suggest  any 
form  ;  he  only  suggested  that  a  form  should  be  procured. 

2900.  Will  you  read  the  printed  form  in  that  book  ?— “  Sick  diet,  —  day  of 

— 5  18—  ;”  and  then  there  is  the  entry  of  the  “  Name;  Discharged;  Day; 

Low ;  Broth ;  Arrow-root ;  Rice-milk  ;  Meat ;  Fish ;  Eggs  ;  Wine ;  Porter  ; 
Brandy ;  Light  Pudding  ;  Observations.” 

2901.  Can  you  find  any  single  one  of  those  articles  you  have  enumerated 

which  are  given  in  any  page  of  that  book  to  the  sick,  or  ordered  for  the  sick? 
—No. 

2902.  Not  in  a  single  page  of  the  book  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is. 

2903.  What  period  does  the  book  embrace  ? — From  Julv  1844  to  April 

1845.  J  F 


2904.  What  are  the  articles  usually  substituted  for  those? — Tea,  sugar, 
butter,  and  ale. 

29°5-  Captain  Pechell .]  Any  gin? — Sometimes  there  is  gin. 

29°()  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  A  book  of  that  particular  form  was  kept  by  the  order 
of  Mr.  Westlake  ?— By  the  order  of  the  Board. 

2907.  Those  items  which  are  entered  in  substitution  for  the  other  items,  are 

entered  by  Mr.  Westlake  ? — I  consider  so ;  there  are  his  initials,  and  sometimes 
his  signature  in  full. 

2908.  To  every  page?— Not  to  every  page. 

^2909.  Is  Mr.  Westlake  the  medical  man  at  present  attending  the  paupers  ? 


2910.  How  long  did  he  attend  the  union  workhouse  ? — For  many  years  ;  ever 
since  I  have  been  there. 


^as  no  °ther  medical  man  who  made  any  order  in  a  book  of 
that  description  ?— Certainly  not. 

was9thprp^Im^  ut0  of  the  guardians  attending  the  union  workhouse, 
y  difficulty,  if  they  had  gone  there  with  the  wish  and  the  intention 


of 
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of  hearing  the  cases  brought  forward,  in  hearing  them  r  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  difficulty. 

2913.  Supposing  I  wished  to  go  to  the  Board,  and  hear  and  attend  to  the 
cases  which  were  brought  forward,  I  should  find  no  difficulty,  as  a  guardian,  in 
doing  so  ? — I  should  think  not. 

2914.  Captain  Pechell.]  Have  you  known  cases  of  Mr.  Mundy  refused  ? 
Yes ;  I  have  known  his  application  refused. 

2915.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  And  of  other  guardians  also  ?—' Yes. 

2916.  Mr.  Pahington .]  How  often  did  Mr.  Parker  visit  the  union?— Not 
very  often ;  I  think  Mr.  Parker  used  to  make  a  note  of  his  visit,  generally,  in 
the  Porter’s  Book. 

2917.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  stayed  when  he  came  r— No. 

2918.  Do  you  know  what  he  did? — Not  in  all  cases. 

2919.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  Mr.  Westlake  make  any  application  to  you  for 
money  for  the  expenses  of  his  witnesses  ? — No ;  he  made  application  for  a 
copy  of  the  Commissioners’  order,  or  the  list  of  the  witnesses  therein,  and  I 
gave  it  him. 

2920.  He  has  never  made  application  to  you  for  the  money  t — No. 

2921.  Has  he  done  so  to  Mr.  Lamb? — I  do  not  know. 

2922.  Have  you  frequently  seen  M‘Dougal  tipsy? — I  have. 

2923.  How  long  ago  is  it  that  you  first  became  aware  of  his  being  so  r  I  think 
it  must  be  nearly  two  years. 

2924.  Have  you  seen  him  frequently  tipsy?— Yes. 

2925.  Have  you  ever  mentioned  that  to  any  of  the  guardians  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  did. 

2926.  You  said  that  it  was  your  impression  that  the  alteration  in  the  medical 
districts  had  been  made  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Westlake  ? — Yes. 

2927.  Have  not  you  told  us  that  you  were  aware  that  Mr.  Westlake  was 
appointed  only  from  year  to  year? — I  should  consider  it  was  from  year  to  year; 
at  least  that  was  the  intention  of  the  guardians. 

2928.  If  so,  would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him  at 
the  end  of  the  year? — It  would  depend  upon  the  guardians. 

2929.  What  are  your  grounds  for  this  impression,  that  the  alteration  of  the 
medical  districts  was  to  get  rid  of  him? — I  have  heard  one  of  the  guardians 
state  that  he  would  do  every  thing  he  could  to  get  rid  of  him. 

2930.  Who  was  that? — Mr.  Leonard  Ly wood. 

293 ! .  You  have  heard  him  say,  he  would  do  every  thing  he  could  to  get  rid 
of  Mr.  Westlake  ?— Yes. 

2932.  Captain  Pechell.]  Was  that  while  he  was  chairman  ? — Yes. 

2933.  Mr.  Christie.]  Is  that  your  sole  reason  for  thinking  this  alteration  in 
the  medical  districts  was  made  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Westlake  ? — I  cannot  say  it  is 
my  sole  reason. 

2934.  What  other  reason  had  you  ? — The  general  conduct  of  the  Guardians 
towards  Mr.  Westlake,  since  the  inquiry  has  taken  place,  has  led  me  to 
think  so. 

2935.  Are  you  aware  whether,  under  the  new  arrangement,  any  medical  dis¬ 
trict  exceeds  the  area  of  15,000  acres  ?—  I  am. 

2936.  Do  you  know,  in  that  case,  whether  it  has  not  been  necessary  that  a 
special  minute  should  be  made,  stating  the  reason  ? — Yes. 

2937.  Can  you  find  that  minute  ? — There  is  a  minute  entered. 

2938.  Will  you  read  it? — “A  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
requiring  to  be  informed  of  the  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians, 
make  it  necessary  for  the  formation  of  medical  districts,  exceeding  15,000 
acres,  was  read,  and  the  following  minute  was  proposed  by  Mr.  L.  Lywood,  to 
be  sent  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  as  the  reason  for  the  alteration  in  the 
districts :  The  Board  consider  that  as  far  as  practicable,  the  relieving  officers 
and  the  medical  officers  should  work  together  over  the  same  ground,  except  as 
to  Abbot’s  Ann  Parish,  which  is  contiguous  to  Andover,  and  areas  are  arranged 
as  near  to  the  area  (15,000  acres)  as  practicable,  with  the  situation  of  the 
parishes,  and  that  Barton  Stacey,  and  Bullington,  lying  so  remote,  will  be 
necessary  to  be  attended  by  a  medical  officer  residing  out  of  the  union,  and  to 
whom  those  parishes  have  always  been  sublet that  is  the  minute. 

2 9 39.  What  was  Mr.  Westlake’s  objection  to  this  alteration  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  he  has  stated  any  objection. 

0.45 — 5.  G  2940.  You 
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-Mr.  C.  Col  bum.  2940.  You  have  stated  that  this  alteration  was  made  to  get  rid  of  Mr. 

- -  Westlake  ? — Yes. 

8  May  184b.  2941.  How  was  this  alteration  likely  to  effect  that  purpose  ? — No  medical 

officer  in  Andover  would  take  Bullington  and  Barton  Stacey,  because  they  lie 
so  remote  ;  it  would  not  answer  his  purpose. 

2942.  Are  you  aware  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Westlake  was  suspended  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  particular  reason 
stated ;  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  suspended. 

2943.  Do  you  keep  the  minutes  ?  — I  do. 

2944.  Mr.  Wakley.~]  What  was  the  period  of  that  suspension  ? — I  should 
think  it  was  a  fortnight  after  the  inquiry. 

2945.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  against  Mr.  Westlake  by  any  person, 
before  the  inquiry  was  instituted  in  August  ? — Never,  that  I  know  of. 

2946.  Was  there  any  complaint  against  his  mode  of  treating  the  poor,  or 
keeping  his  books  ? — No. 

2947.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Did  it  appear  in  the  course  of  that  inquiry  that  Mr. 
Westlake  did  not  keep  his  books  properly  ? — He  did  not  do  so. 

2948.  Did  it  appear  so  ?■ — Yes. 

2949.  Subsequently  to  that  fact  being  elicited  by  the  inquiry,  was  Mr.  West- 
lake  suspended  ? — Yes. 

2950.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Westlake  had  violated  any 
regulation  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  mode  of  keeping  his  books  ? — No, 

I  do  not  know  that  he  had. 

2951.  Had  the  Board  ever  complained  of  the  manner  of  his  keeping  his 
books  r — Certainly  not. 

2952.  Had  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ever  complained  of  the  manner  of  his 
keeping  the  books  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

2953.  Mr.  Christie.']  Will  you  turn  to  the  Minute  Book,  25th  October ;  do 
you  find  a  minute  for  Mr.  Westlake’s  suspension,  preceded  by  a  long  statement 
of  the  reasons  ? — Yes.  This  is  not  in  my  writing  ;  it  is  in  the  junior  clerk’s 
writing. 

2954.  Is  that  taken  from  a  Rough  Minute  Book  which  was  in  your  writing  ? 
— I  fancy  it  must  have  been  in  my  writing.  These  observations  were  taken 
from  the  examinations  which  were  supplied.  I  do  not  think  they  would  appear 
in  the  Rough  Minute  Book. 

2  95 5-  I  presume  there  is  a  minute  in  the  Rough  Minute  Book  which  has  been 
entered  by  you  ? — I  should  think  so. 

#  2956*  Does  this  long  statement  contain  a  series  of  extracts  from  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Westlake  before  Mr.  Parker? — It  does. 

2957*  Do  you  find  towards  the  end  of  that  statement  this  sentence  :  “I  did 
not  complain  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  because  I  had  no  confidence  in  the 
Board  of  Guardians”  ? — There  is  such  a  statement. 

2958.  Do  you  also  find  this  :  aThe  Board  of  Guardians  are  of  opinion,  that 
through  Mr.  Westlake’s  neglect  of  his  duties,  and  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Board,  great  injustice  (if  his  allegations  be  correct)  has  been  done  to  the  sick 
paupers,  and  serious  difficulties  have  been  caused  to  the  Board  ”  ? — Yes. 

2959*  Was  any  complaint  made  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  before  this  inquiry? 
— The  paupers  had  complained  to  the  Board. 

29C0.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  ever  make  any  complaint  before  he  made  the  com¬ 
plaint  which  led  to  this  inquiry  ? — Never,  that  I  know  of. 

2961.  Mr.  Fielden.~\  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  had  been  deputy  clerk 
of  this  union  about  four  years  ? — I  have. 

2962.  And  that  during  that  time  you  have  regularly  attended  the  sittings  of 
the  Board? — Yes. 

2963.  You  must  have  been  witness  to  a  great  many  applications  ? — To  the 
whole  of  them,  I  should  think  ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  been  absent  above 
once  or  twice. 

2964.  Have  the  numbers  been  great  ? — Yes  ;  there  have  been  sometimes 
more,  and  sometimes  less. 

2  9^5-  Have  the  numbers  of  those  that  have  been  refused  relief  been  great  ? 
— Yes. 

2966.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  poor  in  the  district  in  which  you  live  ? 
—1  see  a  little  of  them  some  times. 

2967.  Have  you  any  recollection  in  any  individual  cases  of  the  manner  in 

which 
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■which  they  have  been  treated  at  the  Board  ? — I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection 
any  individual  case. 

2968.  Have  you  heard  any  applicants  apply  to  the  Board  whom  you  thought 
deserving  of  relief,  and  who  have  been  refused  in  your  presence  ? — I  have. 

2969.  Can  you  state  who  they  were?-— I  cannot  state  the  names;  I  will  state 
one  which  occurs  to  me  now  ;  there  is  a  woman  who  came  from  Knights  Enham, 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  the  woman. 

2970.  That  is  one  of  the  parishes  of  the  union? — Yes. 

2971.  Was  her  case  brought  before  the  Board  by  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes  ; 
and  by  herself  as  well. 

2972.  Was  the  guardian  of  the  parish  to  which  she  belonged  present  on  the 
occasion  ? — He  was. 

2973.  Was  she  relieved,  or  refused  relief? — She  was  refused. 

2974.  What  was  the  reason  for  her  being  refused  relief? — The  guardian  said 
he  would  find  her  employment. 

2975.  Did  that  satisfy  the  Board? — Yes. 

2976.  Was  she  dismissed? — Yes. 

2077.  You  thought  that  she  should  not  have  been  refused? — I  thought  that 
the  woman  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  work. 

2978.  Do  you  know  what  her  income  was  when  she  made  the  application  ? — - 
She  said  she  had  nothing ;  she  said  she  was  destitute,  and  wanted  relief. 

2979.  Did  she  make  out  a  case  which  satisfied  you  that  she  ought  to  have 
been  relieved  ? — I  should  have  relieved  her  if  it  had  been  left  to  me,  certainly. 

2980.  Can  you  recollect  the  name  of  that  woman  ? — Sivear. 

298  s .  What  aged  woman  was  she  ? — Between  60  and  70,  I  should  think. 

2982.  What  distance  did  she  live  from  the  Board? — The  parish  of  Enham 
would  be  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  Andover,  but  it  might  extend 
further  than  that ;  I  should  say  between  two  and  three  miles. 

2983.  Did  the  relieving  officer  report  that  case  to  the  Board? — I  think  he 
did  ;  I  think  I  could  find  his  statement  in  the  RelievingUfficer’s  Book,  if  I  knew 
the  date. 

2984.  Do  you  know  whether  the  relieving  officer  recommended  her  to  have 
relief  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

2985.  Is  there  anything  in  either  of  the  books  which  will  refresh  your  memory 
as  to  the  application  which  was  made,  the  statement  of  the  guardian,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  treated  ? — If  the  relieving  officer  had  brought  it  before 
the  Board,  the  statement  would  be  here;  that  is,  his  statement  as  to  her 
application. 

2986.  Can  you  get  at  the  fact  as  to  what  the  relieving  officer  said  with  regard 
to  this  aged  woman  ?- — Certainly  not ;  there  is  nothing  which  would  show  what 
he  said  to  the  Board ;  there  would  be  merely  his  statement  in  the  book. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Sir  William  Jolli  ff. 

Mr.  Langston. 


Mr.  Pakington. 
Captain  Pechell. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Colborn,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

2987.  Mr.  Fielden .]  YOU  spoke,  before  the  Committee  broke  up,  of  a  woman 

of  the  name  of  Sivear  ;  what  age  did  vou  state  her  to  be  ? — I  believe  her  age 
was  7 2  or  74.  & 

2988.  In  your  evidence  it  is  put  down  as  between  60  and  70  ? — I  understood 
afterwards  she  was  72  or  74  ;  I  do  not  know  her  age  of  my  own  knowledge. 

2989.  Have  you  got  at  the  fact,  as  to  what  the  relieving  officer  said  to  this 
aged  woman  ? — No. 

2990.  Have  not  you  referred  to  the  books  ? — I  have ;  but  I  do  not  find  her 
name  inserted  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book  of  the  relieving  officer.  It 
was  a  personal  application  of  herself  to  the  Board,  I  refer  to,  which  would  not 
in  that  case  be  in  the  relieving-officer’s  book,  probably. 

2991.  You  do  not  know  whether  she  made  an  application  to  the  relieving 
officer  in  the  first  instance  or  not  ? — I  do  not. 

2992.  Were  you  present  when  her  examination  was  taken  at  the  Board  ?— 
I  was  present  when  she  made  her  statement  at  the  Board. 

2993-  What  was  said  by  the  chairman  on  that  occasion  to  this  aged  female  ? 
—I  think  the  guardian  of  Knights  Enham  was  referred  to,  and  he  said  he 
would  find  her  employment,  and  relief  was  refused  in  consequence. 

2994.  What  sort  of  employment  did  he  say  he  would  offer  her?— I  think, 
if  I  recollect  right,  it  was  field  work,  or  something  to  do  in  the  barn. 

2995.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  wages  that  he  would  give  her?— 
I  believe  not ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

2996.  How  many  guardians  were  there  present  at  the  Board  on  that 

occasion  r  I  cannot  recollect  that;  the  average  number  was  eight  or  10 
perhaps.  & 

2997-  Were  they  all  guided  by  what  the  guardian  of  her  parish  said,  as  to 
finding  her  work  ?— Yes  ;  I  should  say  so. 

299^*  And  the  case  was  dismissed  with  very  little  consideration  ? — Yes ;  the 
woman  stated  her  case,  and  said  she  could  not  do  work  ;  but  notwithstanding 
that,  as  the  guardian  had  offered  her  work,  relief  was  refused. 

2999.  Have  you  known  of  any  applications  by  able-bodied  labourers,  either 
by  themselves  or  through  the  relieving  officer  r— The  applications  of  able- 
bodied  paupers  are  generally  personal  applications. 

3000.  Do  you  remember  any  case  which  you  think  one  of  hardship,  in  the 
manner  it  was  treated  ?— In  some  instances  an  able-bodied  pauper  would  apply 
to  the  Board,  stating  that  if  he  had  relief  for  a  short  time,  he  could  get  work 
again  ;  but  such  relief  was  invariably  refused,  and  the  workhouse  ordered. 

3001  •  Do  you  remember  any  persons  who  made  application  for  relief  when 
they  were  111  work?— I  do  not  know  that  I  can  call  to  my  recollection  any 
case  ;  not  till  lately  ;  there  have  been  lately  some  applications. 
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3002.  Since  the  inquiry  ? — Yes  ;  since  the  inquiry  there  have  been  applica¬ 
tions  from  able-bodied  men  in  employment,  but  such  relief  was,  of  course,  as 
is  constantly  the  case,  refused. 

3003.  You  do  not  remember  applications  by  many  able-bodied  labourers  in 
work  at  all  before  that  inquiry  took  place  ? — There  might  have  been  ;  I  really 
do  not  remember  any  particular  instance  of  it ;  there  were  constant  applications 
from  able-bodied  labourers. 

3004.  Can  you  state  any  case  of  that  kind  ?— No,  I  cannot. 

3005.  By  a  reference  to  the  Application  Book  can  you  do  so  ? — ( The  Witness 
referred  to  the  Application  and  Report  Book.)  I  see  there  is  Charles  Davidge, 
for  instance,  applies  for  relief,  with  a  wife  and  three  children ;  he  was  a  black¬ 
smith  ;  it  was  refused. 

3006.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ?— It  was  in  the  quarter  ending  September 
1845. 

3007.  Was  his  case  reported  by  the  relieving  officer  ? — No,  he  applied  per¬ 
sonally. 

3008.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  his  reason  for  applying  for  relief  ? —He 
stated  that  he  had  not  sufficient  work ;  in  fact  he  was  not  a  fully  able-bodied 
man. 

3009.  Was  any  inquiry  made  into  the  income  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  from 
his  labour  ? — I  think  the  relieving  officer  was  applied  to  in  this  instance,  but 
there  is  no  report  of  it  here. 

3010.  Nothing  is  said  about  what  his  earnings  were  ? — No. 

30.11.  Or  his  means  of  living? — No;  those  inquiries  are  generally  made  of 
the  pauper  himself  when  he  is  there. 

301 2.  You  are  speaking  of  a  man  who  was  present,  and  made  the  application 
personally  ? — The  chairman  would  ask  him  the  particulars  of  his  income,  and 
what  means  he  had  of  getting  his  living,  and  he  would  state,  of  course. 

3013.  Was  there  no  record  kept  of  what  he  said? — No,  it  is  not  usual  to 
do  so. 


3014.  Is  there  no  one  in  the  Andover  Union  who  could  give  me  information 
what  this  man  said  when  he  made  application  for  relief  ? — No,  unless  it  was 
from  memory. 

3015.  What  is  the  entry  ?—•“  Charles  Davidge,  Andover,  applies  for  relief; 
wife  and  three  children  ;  workhouse.” 

3016.  He  was  ordered  into  the  workhouse  ? — -Yes. 

3017.  Did  he  accept  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

3018.  Mr.  Christie.]  Could  not  the  relieving  officer  tell  us  what  was  said  by 
the  man  ? — No,  except  from  memory. 

3019.  Did  you  ever  know  anything  about  the  case  ?• — I  was  present,  I  have 
no  doubt. 

3020.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Would  there  be  any  entry  in  the  relieving  officer’s  book 
of  Davidge’s  application? — Not  of  this,  I  think, 

3021.  Mr.  Fielden.]  He  did  not  go  into  the  workhouse,  you  say  ? — He  did 
not. 

3022.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  man  after  his  application  ? — He 

still  remained  in  the  town,  I  suppose  ;  he  has  made  several  applications  to  the 
Board. 


-res,  1  nave  seen  some  ot 


3023-  Were  those  children  all  young  children  ?- 
his  children,  and  I  think  they  are  young. ! 

t°i^  Chairman.]  What  ages  do  you  think  they  were;  were  they  under  12  ? 
should  think  so ;  I  have  seen  some  of  his  children,  and  I  believe  they  were 
under  12  years  of  age,  but  that  I  cannot  speak  positively  to. 

I  did2^  Fielden-}  Did  you  know  this  man  before  he  made  application  ? — 


3026  You  knew  him  to  be  a  poor  man  ? — I  did  not  know  his  means  of  getting 
is  ive  ood ;  I  knew  he  was  a  blacksmith,  but  whether  he  had  any  great  deal 
of  business,  or  only  a  little,  I  do  not  know. 

3° 2 7-  as  he  a  man  of  decent  character,  or  otherwise? — I  never  heard  any¬ 

thing  against  Ins  character. 

•  ^21‘.  You  say  he  has  made  repeated  applications  to  the  Board  since  ? — Not 
think  ^  anC^  ’  ^  *laS  mac^e  several  applications  previous  to  this,  I  should 

3029.  On  every  occasion  was  the  workhouse  offered  to  him  ? — That  is  the 

usual 
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usual  mode  ;  if  relief  is  refused  in  money  or  kind  out  of  the  house,  the  house  is 
generally  offered  to  those  paupers  who  apply.  _ 

3030.  Was  that  so  in  this  ease  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  was.  12 

303 1 .  You  do  not  recollect,  perhaps,  what  he  said  when  the  house  was  offered 
to  him  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3032.  Have  you  any  other  case  you  can  mention  ? — There  is  another  case,  of 
“  Thomas,  Chevis;  age  5 7  ;  wife  and  seven  children.” 

3°33*  Do  you  know  the  ages  of  those  children,  or  is  there  any  record  of 
them  ? — There  is  no  record  of  them ;  that  man  is  a  small  butcher. 

3°34-  What  was  said  to  him  when  he  made  his  application  ? — I  see  “  work- 
house,”  is  ordered. 

3035.  Did  he  accept  it? — No. 

3036.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  him  since  he  made  his  application  ? 

— He  is  still  in  Andover. 

3037.  Has  he  the  means  of  living  as  a  poor  man  should  live,  by  his  busi¬ 
ness  ? — I  do  not  think  he  was  much  in  the  way  of  business ;  he  is  in  a  small 
way  of  business  ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  anything  else  to  live  on. 

3038.  Had  any  of  his  children  employment  of  any  sort? — It  is  not  stated 
here. 

3039.  There  is  no  record  of  what  that  man’s  income  was  ? — No. 

3040.  Chairman.']  Will  you  read  the  entry?— “  Thomas  Chevis,  57,  applies 
for  relief,  wife  and  seven  children ;  workhouse.” 

3041.  Mr.  Fielden.]  Did  he  assign  any  reason  why  he  would  not  accept  the 
workhouse  ? — If  he  did  so,  I  fancy  I  should  not  hear  him  ;  because  when  they 
have  stated  their  case,  they  are  directed  to  remain  outside  the  Board-room  ;  the 
relieving  officer  is  told  to  tell  them  the  decision  of  the  Board,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

3042.  They  are  not  admitted  to  the  Board  again  to  hear  what  the  chairman 
has  to  say  on  refusing  relief  ? — No  ;  there  is  no  further  admission  that  day. 

3043.  Has  Chevis  made  more  applications  than  one  ? — Yes ;  and  he  has  been 
relieved  when  he  was  ill. 

3044..  When  was  that  ? — That  has  been  recently,  which  would  most  probably 
be  in  the  Relieving  Officer’s  Book ;  I  do  not  know  the  date ;  but  he  has  been 
relieved. 

3045.  Since  the  application  you  now  refer  to  ? — Probably  since  this  appli¬ 
cation. 

3046.  How  was  the  application  made,  then  ? — It  would  be  made  through  the 
relieving  officer. 

3047.  Is  there  any  entry  of  what  the  relieving  officer  said  of  his  case  ?' — 
Unless  I  can  refer  to  the  date,  I  could  not  tell. 

3048.  Have  you  any  other  ease  of  an  able-bodied  pauper  ? — There  is  the 
case  of  William  Hobbs,  of  Andover. 

3049.  Will  you  read  what  is  said  as  to  his  case  ?—"  William  Hobbs,  Andover, 
applies  for  additional  relief.”  In  that  instance,  where  the  wife  or  children  are 
ill,  relief  would  be  given  to  an  able-bodied  man ;  the  first  relief  in  this  instance 
would  be  probably  by  the  relieving  officer. 

3050.  In  whose  district  is  that  ? — In  Cooke’s  district. 

3051.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  do  you  mean  by  the  first  relief  being  by  the 
relieving  officer  ?  In  the  first  instance,  where  a  person  was  ill,  he  would  apply 
to  the  relieving  officer. 

.  3052.  Would  not  the  relieving  officer  tell  the  Board  what  relief  he  had 
given  ?  -Yes ;  and  if  he  required  additional  relief,  and  the  relieving  officer 
thought  it  a  case  to  come  before  the  Board,  he  would  direct  them  to  apply  to 
the  Board.  1  r  J 

3053.  The  relief  given  by  the  relieving  officer  would  be  on  the  ground  of 
urgent  necessity,  before  he  could  bring  the  case  before  the  Board  ?-— Not  at  all 
times. 

3054.  Chairman. ]  When  you  said  that  the  first  relief  would  be  by  the 
relieving  officer,  you  mean  that  the  statement  of  the  ease,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Board  upon  it,  would  be  in  the  relieving  officer’s  Application  and  Relief 
Book  ? — Yes. 

3055.  Can  you  refer  us  to  that  part  of  the  Relieving  Officer’s  Book  in  which 
that  case  will  appear  ?  In  the  Application  and  Report  Book  for  the  quarter 
ending  Michaelmas  1845,  there  is  this  entry  by  the  relieving  officer:  “  Hobbs, 
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William,  Ann,  his  wife,  and  Martha,  child,  59,  53,  and  12,  Honiton- street ;  rent, 
Is.  10  d. ;  labourer  ;  married  :  if  able-bodied  ?  yes  :  ill  during  the  present  week  : 
was  previously  earning  12,9.  per  week.  Eliza,  daughter,  aged  20,  a  dwarf, 
dependent  upon  applicant,  2  .9.  in  money,  and  four  loaves.”  That  would  be 
3  s.  6d .  for  that  week,  which  was  ordered  in  that  case. 

3056.  Was  there  any  order  made  the  next  week  in  that  case  ? — I  do  not  see 
any  other. 

3057.  Was  the  child  of  20  receiving  separate  relief? — It  does  not  appear  so ; 
she  is  stated  to  be  dependent  upon  the  applicant.  Speaking  of  this  additional 
relief,  I  see  that  8  lbs.  of  bread  was  ordered  additional. 

3058.  Mr.  Pakington .]  For  how  long  an  interval  was  that  ordered  ? — I  have 
a  memorandum  here,  “  Continually that  would  be  till  the  relieving  officer 
further  reports. 

3059.  Is  it  stated  whether  or  not  the  child  of  12  years  old  was  earning  any¬ 
thing  ? — No. 

3060.  Does  it  appear  whether  the  wife  was  able-bodied  ? — It  does  not  say. 

3061.  Are  you  not  in  the  habit  of  stating  the  circumstances  of  all  the  family 
who  make  an  application  ? — Not  at  all  times. 

3062.  WTas  he  a  common  day  labourer  ? — I  should  suppose  he  was  so. 

3063.  Is  that  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  labourers  in  your  country,  12  s. 
a  week? — Some  labourers  get  12,9.,  some  10 s.,  some  9,9. 

3064.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  labourer  to  get  as  much  as  12  s.  a  week  ? 
— No  ;  at  the  tan-yard,  for  instance. 

3065.  Mr.  Sheridan. J  You  say  that  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  from  10  5.  to 
1  Is.  ? — I  should  think  that  that  is  the  general  rate  of  wages. 

30G6.  Did  you  ever  know  of  relief  given  by  the  Board  exceeding  9.9.  to  a 
labourer  with  a  large  family  ? — No. 

3067.  You  never  knew  a  case  where  9,9.  was  exceeded?— I  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  case. 

3068.  Mr.  Fielden.]  What  do  you  say  is  the  practice  when  able-bodied  appli¬ 

cants  apply  for  relief  ? — If  there  is  any  cause  for  any  relief  being  given,  they 
are  ordered  into  the  house ;  but  if  a  man  should  fall  ill,  then  it  is  generally 
inquired  what  his  amount  of  wages  was,  and  he  gets  relief  according  to  that 
amount.  , 

3069.  Is  the  house  invariably  offered  when  a  man  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
wages  t — Yes,  able-bodied  labourers  are  invariably  ordered  into  the  house. 
There  is  an  order  made  that  they  should  go  into  the  house  ;  they  may  either 
accept  it,  or  not,  as  they  please. 

3070.  Can  you  refer  to  any  case  in  your  recollection  where  the  workhouse 
was  ordered  when  the  applicant  applied  for  relief? — Here  is  “John  Wells, 
Andover,  applies  for  relief  for  himself  and  wife that  no  doubt  was  an  able- 
bodied  labourer. 


3071.  Mr.  W akley.']  What  family  had  he? — It  does  not  state. 

3072.  What  wages  ? — It  does  not  state. 

3073'  Chairman.']  When  you  say  “no  doubt,”  do  you  mean  that  you  speak 
of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  the  man.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
case,  except  what  appears  upon  the  book. 

3074'  Mr.  Fielden.]  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  an  Assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker,  down  there  ? — Occasionally. 

3075-  Did  he  look  at  the  mode  in  which  the  books  were  kept  in  regard  to 
applications  for  relief  at  all  ? — He  has  been  in  the  Board  when  applications  have 
been  made ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  looked  at  the  book. 

3°/b.  Nothing  could  take  place  at  the  Board  without  your  knowledge,  if  you 
were  constantly  sitting  there?— No,  I  should  think  not. 

30/7-  Do  not  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  looking  into  the  cases  at  all  on  any 
occasion  when  he  came  down  to  the  Board  ? — I  think  I  remember  on  one 

anT Rep ovt Bcf  b  ^  ^ar^er  taking  up  one  of  the  relieving  officer’s  Application 

307 8. .  What  do  you  mean  by  “  recently  ”  ? — Within  three  or  four  months, 
within  six  months  at  any  rate. 

30 /  9.  Hov.  long  was  the  bone-crushing  system  going  on  in  Andover  before 
^as  mace  mown  to  the  public? — Ever  since  I  have  been  there. 

has  been  the  whot  of  Ihe  four'  UP  t0  ^  *°*  °f  ?_I  think  U 
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3081.  Did  this  bone-crushing  system  prevail  when  Mr.  Parker  visited  the  Mr.  C.  Colborn. 
union  ? — Yes. 

3082.  Then  he  was  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  12  May  1846. 
were  treated  when  they  came  into  the  union-house  ? — I  do  not  know  as  to 
treatment ;  he  was  aware  of  what  labour  they  were  employed  upon. 

3083.  He  was  aware  that  they  were  employed  in  bone-crushing  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

3084.  And  you  do  not  recollect  his  looking  at  any  case  to  discover  whether 
it  was  a  case  of  hardship  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

3085.  Those  in  the  house  I  mean  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  did. 

3086.  Chairman. ]  Do  you  mean  that  if  any  complaint  was  made,  Mr.  Parker 
did  not  inquire  into  it  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  complaint  ever  being  made  to 
Mr.  Parker  till  this  recent  inquiry, 

3087.  Mr.  Christie.']  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  interfere  in  particular  cases  of  application  for  relief  ? 

—I  do  not  know  the  business  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

3088.  Mr.  Fielden.]  The  question  was  put  to  you  as  to  Mr.  Parker,  whether 
you  knew  what  he  did  when  he  came  down.  You  said  not  in  all  cases ;  in 
what  cases  do  you  know  what  he  did  ?— I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Parker  gene¬ 
rally  used  to  do.  When  he  was  at  the  Board  I  was  there  during  the  time ;  but 
I  never  knew  what  he  did  after  the  Board  broke  up. 

3089.  What  did  he  do  at  the  Board  ? — He  sat  beside  the  chairman,  and  was 
there  during  the  business  of  the  Board. 

3090.  Did  he  hear  the  cases  of  applications  ?— He  heard  all  the  cases  that 
came  forward. 

3091.  Do  you  recollect  any  cases  of  application  by  able-bodied  labourers, 
who  stated  that  they  had  not  sufficient  wages  to  support  their  families,  being 
brought  before  the  Board  when  Mr.  Parker  was  there  ? — I  cannot  call  to  my 
recollection  any. 

3092.  The  books  do  not  serve  you  to  show  that? — No,  they  do  not;  unless 
I  knew  the  days  when  Mr.  Parker  attended. 

3093.  Is  there  any  account  in  the  book  of  what  were  the  earnings  of  the  appli- 
.  cant  in  cases  of  application  ? — Not  in  all  instances. 

3094.  Chairman.]  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  column  which  is  headed  “  Earn¬ 
ings,”  the  space  is  left  blank,  and  not  filled  up  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  be 
filled  up. 

3095.  Take  10  pages,  and  look  down  ;  in  how  many  instances  do  you  find 
that  column  filled  up? — Taking  the  first  10  pages  of  the  book,  I  see  there  are 
only  five  instances  in  which  the  wages  of  the  applicants  are  inserted. 

3096.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  Who  makes  the  entry  ? — The  relieving  officer. 

3097.  Mr.  Fielden ,]  Will  you  refer  to  those  cases;  what  is  the  first?— 

“  Ront,  Isaac,  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  Stephen,  his  child,  and  Henry,  his  child ; 
ages,  40,  52,  10  and  10  ;  Charlton,  rent  4  /.,  farm  labourer,  married.”  Under 
the  column  “If  able-bodied?”  “  No ;  partially  disabled,  from  rupture.” 

“  Medical  relief?”  “  Yes  ;  ill  since  Sunday  last,  applies  for  relief  in  consequence.” 

Under  the  column  “  Present  weekly  earnings  or  other  income  of  applicant’s 
family  dependent  upon  them?”  “  5  s .” 

3098.  That  is,  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  two  children,  of  10  years  of  age,  and 
their  income  is  5  s.  per  week  ? — Yes. 

3099.  At  what  date  was  that  application  made  ? — It  was  in  the  Michaelmas 
quarter. 

3100.  In  what  week  ? — In  the  10th  week. 

3101.  Was  this  case  made  known  to  the  Board  by  the  relieving  officer? — 

This  case  would  be. 

3102.  Do  know  what  the  relieving  officer  said  with  regard  to  that  man’s  case  ? 

— I  do  not 

3103.  Was  he  admitted  to  the  Board? — Probably  not  in  this  instance;  it 
would  be  reported  by  the  relieving  officer. 

3 1 04.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  that  case  ? — They 
would  inquire  of  the  relieving  officer  the  particular  case,  and  he  would  state 
what  he  knew,  and  relief  would  be  either  refused  or  granted  according  as  the 
Board  thought  proper. 

3105.  Do  you  recollect  that  man’s  application  ? — I  do  not. 

3106.  Would  the  Board  require  the  statement  to  be  confirmed  by  the  medical 
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Mr.  C.  Colbom.  officers’  weekly  return  ? — They  would  refer  to  that  return  to  see  if  his  name 
-  was  there  stated. 

12  May  1846.  3107  what  reception  did  he  meet  with  in  this  case  ? — He  appears  to  have 

been  ordered  1  s.  6d.  in  money,  and  1  s.  6  d.  in  bread. 

3108.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Was  he  in  the  receipt  at  the  time  that  relief  was  given 
of  5  s.  ? — It  appears  so  from  this  ;  it  says  “  present  weekly  earnings.” 

3109.  Chairman.]  Is  there  anything  under  “  present  cause  of  seeking  re¬ 
lief  ”p — “Partially  disabled  from  rupture;  ”  it  says  also,  in  the  observation  by 
the  relieving  officer,  “  Ill  since  Sunday  last ;  applies  for  relief  in  consequence.” 

3110.  Mr.  Fielden.]  Was  that  man  considered  an  able-bodied  labourer  by  the 
Board  ? — He  could  not  have  been. 

3111.  How  long  was  that  relief  continued  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

3112.  You  have  no  means  of  saying  ? — No,  not  from  this. 

3113.  Is  there  no  record  of  the  relief  given  to  that  man,  except  the  3  s.  of 
which  you  spoke  ? — This  would  be  carried  weekly  into  the  relieving  offi  er’s 
book ;  by  referring  every  week  to  that  book,  we  should  see  how  long  it  was 
continued. 

3114.  Will  you  go  to  the  next  case  ? — The  next  case  is  “  Horne,  James,  wife 
and  eight  children,  No.  52  in  list ;  this  man’s  wife  was  confined  Tuesday  last ; 
application  is  made  for  some  support  for  her  ;  weekly  earnings,  12s.;  amount 
of  relief  ordered,  two  loaves  and  2  lbs.  of  mutton  ;  for  what  time,  twice  ;  ”  that 
means,  it  would  be  for  two  weeks. 

3 11, 5.  What  would  be  the  value  of  that  relief? — One  shilling  and  ten-pence. 

31 16.  Is  anything  said  about  the  ages  of  the  children  ? — There  is  not. 

3117.  Or  about  any  other  means  of  support  except  12  s.  ? — No. 

3118.  Was  that  man  a  labourer? — It  does  not  state  what  he  was. 

3119.  Do  you  remember  the  case  yourself? — No,  I  do  not. 

3120.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  one  case  there  of  which  you  have  personal 
knowledge  ? — I  should  think  not. 

3121.  You  do  not  know  what  took  place  at  the  Board  when  this  man  made 
his  application  ? — I  do  not. 

3122.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  he  was  present  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
he  was  present ;  I  should  think  not ;  it  is  not  usual  for  those  paupers  to  attend. 

3123.  And  you  do  not  know  from  any  record  you  have  there,  whether  he 
was  an  able-bodied  labourer  or  otherwise  ?—  No. 

3124.  Or  what  his  occupation  was? — No. 

3125.  Mr.  Wakley .]  You  attended  for  Mr.  Lamb  ? — Yes  ;  and  with  him. 

3126.  And  performed  the  duty  which  the  clerk  ought  to  have  performed, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Not  strictly  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  I  fancy. 

3127.  In  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  do  not  you  find  under  the 
head,  “  Article  1 7  :  The  duties  of  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  shall  be  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  to  keep  punctually  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  at  every  meeting ;  to  enter  the  said  minutes  in  a  book ;  and  to 
submit  the  same,  so  entered  in  the  said  book,  to  the  presiding  chairman,  at  the 
succeeding  meeting,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Board,  and  authenticated  by  the 
signature  of  such  chairman,  as  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  ”? 
— Minutes  are  made. 

3128.  You  have  been  asked  what  was  done  at  the  Board  with  reference  to 
the  particular  cases  which  have  been  named ;  have  you  any  book  which  will 
show  to  the  Committee  the  proceedings  at  such  Board  with  reference  to  those 
cases  ? — No. 

3129.  Then  no  such  Minute  Book  has  been  kept  in  fact? — Not  to  refer  to 
any  of  those  cases. 

3130.  Is  there  any  such  Minute  Book  as  is  directed  to  be  kept  under 
“  Article  17,  No.  1  ”  ? — There  is  a  Minute  Book  kept. 

3 1 3 1  *  Take  that  Minute  Book  in  your  hand,  and  refer  to  the  dates  of  those 
cases  ?  They  would  not  appear ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  it. 

3132.  I  wish  you  to  refer  to  the  book,  in  order  to  state  whether  there  are 
any  entries  of  those  cases  or  not? — ( The  Witness  referred  to  the  Minute 
Book.)  I  have  referred,  and  I  find  that  no  entry  is  made  of  those  cases. 

3133.  Were  you  present  at  the  second  inquiry  before  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  was. 

3134.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Parker,  at  that  inquiry,  made  any  obser¬ 
vations  in  reference  to  the  Medical  Books  kept  by  Mr.  Westlake  ?-He  did. 

3135-  Do 
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3135.  Do  you  recollect  what  they  were  ? — That  they  were  improperly  kept. 

31 36.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  at  that  time  Mr.  Parker  had  examined 
the  Medical  Books  of  the  union  ? — I  cannot  say. 

3137.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Parker  had  the  books  of  the  district 
generally  before  him,  and  made  a  comparison  between  the  book  kept  by  Mr. 
Westlake  and  the  books  kept  by  the  other  medical  officers  ? — I  think  not. 

3138.  Do  you  know  at  the  time  Mr.  Parker  made  the  complaint  agains . 
Mr.  Westlake,  whether  he  had  seen  that  book  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  know ; 
I  should  think  he  must  have  seen  it. 

313D.  Chairman .]  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? — No. 

3140.  Mr.  Wakley.\  You  were  the  clerk  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
Board,  were  not  you  ? — Yes. 

3141.  For  how  long  a  period  ?— For  four  years. 

3142.  Do  you  recollect  on  any  occasion  that  the  Medical  Book  of  Mr.  West- 
lake  was  had  before  the  Board,  and  that  Mr.  Parker  complained  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  kept  till  that  inquiry  was  instituted  ? — Never,  that  I  know  of. 

3143.  Do  you  remember  that  any  complaint  was  made  by  any  person  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  discharge  of  his  duties  ? — Never ;  not  until  the 
inquiry. 

3144.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  books  by  Mr.  Westlake  in  district  No.  1,  and  the  books  which  were 
kept  in  the  other  districts  ? — There  may  have  been  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
keeping  it. 

3145.  Was  there  any  difference  ? — I  think  in  Mr.  Ryder’s  and  Mr.  Smith’s 
districts  entries  are  more  fully  made  than  in  Mr.  Westlake’s;  the  books  are 
here ;  Mr.  Smith’s  and  Mr.  Ryder’s  Out-relief  Books  are  kept  more  fully  than 
Mr.  Westlake’s. 

3146.  At  that  inquiry  was  Mr.  Westlake’s  book  produced  before  Mr.  Parker? 
— Yes,  he  had  the  books. 

3147.  And  Mr.  Westlake  was  in  attendance  ?— ' Yes,  that  is  the  workhouse 
book ;  I  do  not  think  he  had  the  Out-relief  Book  before  him. 

3148.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Parker’s  remarks  wTere  when  he  inspected 
that  book  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Westlake  ? — He  said  that  the  books  were 
improperly  kept. 

3149.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Westlake 
any  regulation  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  which  he  had  violated  or  broken 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  his  books? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did  ;  he 
directed  Mr.  Westlake’s  attention  to  the  book  itself,  and  read  the  headings  of 
the  columns  to  him. 

3150.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  do  so  before  ? — No. 

3151.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  guardians  have  ever  reprimanded  Mr. 
Westlake  or  complained  to  Mr.  Westlake  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  kept 
his  books  ? — Never. 

3152.  Did  you,  before  that  inquiry  was  made,  hear  any  complaint  made  by 
any  person  against  Mr.  Westlake  ? — No. 

3153.  Not  till  Mr.  Westlake  brought  forward  the  charges  against  the  manner 
in  which  the  workhouse  was  conducted  ? — Certainly  not. 

3154.  Had  the  books  been  examined  at  that  time  by  the  auditor  or  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  or  the  guardians,  do  you  recollect  ? — I  do  not. 

3155.  Were  not  the  medical  books  brought  before  the  Board  every  week? — 
They  were. 

3156.  Mr.  Westlake’s  book  among  others? — Yes,  the  whole  of  the  medical 
books  were  produced  at  the  Board. 

3157.  From  first  to  last,  till  that  inquiry  was  instituted  in  August  1845, 
did  you  hear  of  any  complaint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Westlake  had 
made  his  entries  ? — I  did  not. 

3158.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  know  that  this  book,  which  was  the  subject  of 
complaint,  was  brought  every  week  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — It  was. 

3159.  You  know  that  ? — I  do. 

3160.  Mr.  Wakley.\  You  say  the  books  were  all  produced  ? — Yes. 

3161.  Do  you  recollect  the  books  Mr.  Parker  asked  for  at  the  inquiry  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  he  asked  for  any  other  than  the  medical  books. 

3162.  At  the  inquiry  in  August  ? — The  general  books  of  the  union  were 
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12  May  1846.  3163.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Parker  examined  the  Order  Check 

Book  ? — I  do  "not  know  that  he  ever  did. 

3164.  Or  the  Minute  Book? — He  might  have  referred  to  the  Minute  Book, 
probably ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  examined  it. 

3165.  Chairman .]  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not? — Ido  not  know 
that  he  ever  did. 

3166.  Mr.  Wakley.}  Will  you  describe  the  labour  which  Mr.  Parker  used  to 

perform  when  he  visited  the  Board?— At  the  Board  he  generally  attended  to  j 

the  business  of  the  Board ;  what  he  did  afterwards,  I  cannot  say. 

3167.  I  now  wish  you  to  confine  your  answer  to  what  you  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  during  the  sitting  of  the  Board  ?— Mr.  Parker  did  nothing 
more  than  attend  the  Board  during  the  sittings  of  the  Board. 

3168.  You  say  that  after  the  Board  met,  it  was  the  practice  to  have  in  the 
relieving  officer,  and  to  have  his  Application  and  Report  Book  produced?— 

Yes. 

3169.  That  book  would  be  before  the  Board,  and  would  be  on  the  table  when 
Mr.  Parker  was  present? — Yes,  before  the  chairman. 

3170.  Where  did  Mr.  Parker  take  his  seat? — By  the  side  of  the  chairman. 

^171.  And  that  book  would  be  before  the  chairman?  -Yes. 

3172.  That  book  is  now  before  the  Committee,  and  it  is  seen  that  under 
various  headings  there  are  no  entries ;  the  omissions  are  evidently  the  rule  with 
reference  to  the  entries ;  have  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Parker  make  any  remark 
that  the  wages  were  not  entered,  and  that  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  cases 
was  not  entered  ? — No. 

3173.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Parker  make  any  complaint  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  books  were  kept  ? — Never,  but  in  one  instance,  and  that  was, 

I  should  think,  within  six  months ;  at  any  rate,  he  took  one  of  the  relieving 
officer’s  books,  and  complained  to  him  (I  think  it  was  the  Weekly  Out-door 
Relief  Book) ;  the  classification  of  the  paupers  not  being  inserted  in  it. 

3174.  Do  you  recollect  in  reference  to  what  case  that  complaint  was  made? 

— I  do  not. 

3175.  At  what  period  was  it  when  that  complaint  was  made  ?— Within  six 
months,  it  must  have  been. 

3176.  Since  the  inquiry  or  before  ? — I  should  think  it  must  have  been  about 
the  same  time  ;  either  just  before,  or  just  about  the  time. 

3177.  Was  Mr.  Parker  present  when  the  poor  persons  used  to  come  in  and 
make  their  applications  i  —  Yes. 

3178.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  make  any  remark  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
cases  were  dealt  with  ? — I  do  not  remember  any. 

3179.  After  a  poor  person  had  made  his  complaint,  and  left  the  room,  the 
representative  of  the  parish  to  which  the  poor  applicant  belonged  then  made 
his  statement ;  did  Mr.  Parker  ever  suggest  that  the  individual  who  had 
solicited  relief  should  be  recalled  ? — Never,  that  I  know  of. 

3180.  Did  he  suggest  that  the  poor  man  ought  to  hear  the  statements  made 
by  the  guardian  of  his  parish  ? — I  never  heard  him. 

3181.  Have  you  ever  heard  at  the  Board,  when  a  poor  person  has  made  his 
statement,  and  subsequently,  when  the  guardian  has  replied  to  it,  that  the  poor 
person  has  been  recalled  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  was  said  ? — I  have 
known  them  recalled  to  ask  them  questions  which  had  been  omitted  to  be 
asked  after  the  statement  of  the  guardian. 

3182.  Have  you  heard  a  poor  person  informed  what  had  been  stated  by  a 
guardian  in  reference  to  his  condition,  to  his  wages,  to  his  employment,  or  to 
the  condition  of  his  family  ? — No  ;  the  usual  mode  is,  when  the  guardian  has 
stated  what  he  knows  of  the  pauper,  to  call  him  back.  The  guardian  may  say 
he  gets  so  much  from  such  and  such  a  source,  and  then  the  chairman  will  ask 
him  whether  he  does  not  receive  certain  other  things  from  charity,  and  so  on. 

3183.  You  mean  he  would  be  asked  questions  founded  upon  the  statement  of 
the  guardian  ? — Just  so. 

3184.  Do  you  remember  a  case  in  the  Whorwell  district,  where  the  medical 
order  was  not  inserted  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book  ? — I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  any  case. 
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3185.  You  do  not  remember  when  that  occurred?— I  do  not  know  whether 

there  was  any  case  of  that  kind  did  occur. 

qj 86  Do  you  recollect,  before  the  inquiry  which  was  conducted  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Mr  Parker,  that  Mr.  Westlake  offered  to  prove  that  in  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  the  sick  had  not  received  any  of  the  extras  which  had  been  charged  ? 

H0  did 

3187  Did  Mr.  Westlake  make  that  offer  in  distinct  terms  ?— Yes. 

3188.  What  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Parker  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Westlake  ?— 

I  do  not  recollect  the  reply.  .  .  .  ,  , 

3180  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  investigation  made  ot  those 
cases  ?_Not  as  to  any  particular  case ;  an  investigation  was  gone  into  of  the 
paupers  not  having  the  extras  ordered  them  by  Mr.  Westlake. 

3100.  When  applications  were  made  from  persons  m  the  house,  did  you  hnd 
that  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  authority  was  generally  yielded  to  by  the  Board  ?— He 
generally  used  to  state  his  opinion  and  give  his  statements  as  to  any  charge 

which  might  be  preferred.  .  , 

3191.  Did  the  Board  often  decide  against  him,  or  generally  m  accordance 

with  his  views  ? — They  very  seldom  used  to  decide  against  him. 

3192.  Did  you  know  that  charges  were  to  be  brought  against  M‘Dougal 

before  the  inquiry  was  instituted  ? — Yes. 

3193.  Do  you  recollect  who  made  the  communication  to  you? — ihe  nrst 

communication,  I  think,  I  had  from  Mr.  Westlake. 

3194.  Did  Mr.  Lamb  state  it  to  you  ?— Yes,  Mr.  Lamb  stated  it  to  me. 

3195.  Do  you  remember  the  statement  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Lamb ;  did  he 
say  he  had  had  any  communication  with  the  chairman  upon  the  subject  ?— Not 
at  that  time  ;  not  when  he  told  me  that  charges  were  to  be  brought  forward. 

3196.  Did  Mr.  Lamb  state  that  he  had  taken  any  part  in  recommending 

M‘Dougal’s  resignation  ?> — No.  #  . 

3197.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Lamb  stated  that  it  was  his  opinion 

M‘Dougal  should  resign  ? — He  has  stated  to  me  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  do  so. 

3198.  That  was  before  the  inquiry  was  commenced  ?— Yes. 

3199.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  At  what  time  during  the  proceedings  of  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  do  they  take  into  consideration  requests 
made  by  paupers  of  the  union-house  for  permission  to  go  out  ? — After  the  other 
business  of  the  Board  is  disposed  of. 

3200.  When  an  application  is  made  by  a  pauper  in  the  union-house  to  go 
out  for  a  day  ? — Yes. 

3201.  Is  the  application  first  referred  to  the  guardian  of  the  parish  before 
permission  is  given  by  the  chairman  ? — The  usual  mode  has  been  for  the  master 
of  the  union  to  say  such  a  pauper  wants  to  go  out  for  a  day,  and  if  there  is  no 
objection,  it  is  granted. 

3202.  I  ask  you  whether  the  guardian  is  not  appealed  to  for  the  character  of 
the  pauper  before  permission  is  given  ? — Sometimes.  . 

3203.  Are  there  written  entries  of  such  applications? — I  do  not  know  of 

any. 

3204.  What  is  the  amount  of  maintenance  for  the  paupers  in  the  union  per 
week  ? — The  average,  I  think,  is  2  s.  2  d.,  or  2  s.  2  J  d.s  or  2  s.  3  d. 

3205.  It  has  never  been  more  than  2  s.  3d.  ? — It  was  more  last  quarter. 

3206.  Have  you  documentary  evidence  to  produce  to  show  the  Committee 
the  amount  of  maintenance  for  a  pauper  in  that  union  ? — The  quarterly  amount 


I  have. 

3207.  The  weekly? — No,  I  have  not. 

3208.  You  can  only  tell  us  upon  your  belief  as  to  the  amount  per  week  ;  you 
can  only  say  that  it  does  not  exceed  2  s.  3  d.  ? — For  the  last  quarter  it  exceeded 
that ;  for  Michaelmas  quarter  last  I  think  it  was  2  s.  5  d. 

3209.  During  the  last  quarter  it  has  been  2  s.  5  d.  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
pauper  in  the  union-house? — Either  for  the  Michaelmas  or  the  December  quarter, 
I  am  not  sure  which  ;  either  for  the  Michaelmas  or  the  December  quarter  it 
was  2  s.  b  d. 

3210.  Was  there  an  alteration  made  in  consequence  of  the  examination 
which  took  place  ? — There  has  been. 

3211.  Has  it  been  increased  in  consequence  of  that  inquiry;  or  has  it  been 
increased  since  the  inquiry  ? — It  has. 

0.45—6.  C  3212.  What 
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Mr.  c.  Colborn.  32i2.  What  was  the  amount  of  maintenance  in  the  union  workhouse  pre- 
- vious  to  the  inquiry  ? — It  was  less. 

12  May  1846'.  3213.  Can  you!  tell  the  Committee  how  much  less  ? — Unless  I  had  the 

pamphlets  to  refer  to,  I  could  not  tell. 

3214.  Do  you  know  under  what  circumstance  the  attendance  of  a  medical 

officer  is  granted  to  the  wife  of  a  labouring  man  during  her  confinement  ? - 

I  do  not. 

321 5.  In  what  calses  in  the  Andoter  Union  would  relief  be  granted  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  burial  of  a  pauper,  or  any  part  of  his  family  ?—  An  applica¬ 
tion  would  be  made  to  the  relieving  officer,  he  would  state  the  case  to  the 
Board,  and  the  Board  would  refuse  or  grant  it,  as  they  thought  proper. 

3216.  Do  you  know  a  case  where  the  Board  of  Guardians  has  sanctioned  the 
attendance  of  a  midwife  instead  of  a  medical  officer  ?- — I  do  not. 

3217.  They  have  paid  the  expense  of  a  midwife  when  application  has  been 
made  by  a  pauper,  have  they  not  ?  <—1  cannot  call  to  my  mind  any  case. 

3218.  Do  you  recollect  Mary  Lloyd’s  case  ? — I  do  not  know  the  name. 

3219.  You  are  sitting  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  when  they  meet  ? — I  pay 
very  little  attention  to  these  matters.  I  am  generally  engaged  about  something 
else  while  these  matters  are  going  on. 

3220.  When  the  Board  of  Guardians  had  decided  on  the  amount  of  relief 
to  be  granted  to  an  applicant  who  has  not  appeared  at  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
is  that  person  informed  by  the  guardian.  Or  the  relieving  officer,  of  the  amount 
of  relief  which  has  been  granted  to  him  by  the  Board  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3221.  You  said  just  now,  if  I  understood  you*  that  if  a  pauper  making  an 
application  for  relief  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  was  in  receipt  of  wages,  and 
it  was  not  considered  sufficient  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  he  would  receive  an 
order  to  be  admitted  into  the  house  ? — ‘That  is  the  general  mode  with  able- 
bodied  paupers. 

3222.  If  he  has  not  sufficient  wages,  he  may  have  an  order  to  be  received 
into  the  union  workhouse  ?— Yes. 

3223.  Captain  Pechell.'\  Would  the  receiving  of  money  from  a  club  be  a  rea¬ 
son  for  not  affording  him  relief  ? — It  is  considered. 

3224.  Chairman.']  Do  I  understand  that  in  every  case  the  refusal  of  out-door 
relief  to  an  able-bodied  man  would  be  accompanied  by  an  order  for  the  work- 
house? — It  Was  the  practice  of  the  Board  with  able-bodied  paupers  to  give  them 
an  order  to  the  house  if  they  applied  for  relief. 

3225.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  With  regard  to  paupers’  wives  making  application  for 
medical  assistance  during  their  confinement,  is  that  application  made  through 
the  relieving  officer  ?— Yes. 

3226.  In  those  cases,  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases,  I  suppose  the  relieving 
officer  of  your  union  would  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  better  information 
than  you  could  yourself? — A  great  deal. 

3227.  With  regard  to  those  applications  for  medical  relief  during  confine¬ 
ment,  you  have  stated  that  in  some  cases  the  relief  is  refused,  and  that  in 
others  it  is  granted  ? — It  is. 

3228.  Perhaps  from  your  recollection,  having  been  for  four  years  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Board,  you  can  tell  me  which  of  the  two  was  most  frequent; 
was  it  more  frequently  refused  than  granted  ?— Very  frequently  both.  I  cannot 
answer  the  question  which  was  most  frequent ;  it  was  very  frequently  granted, 
and  very  frequently  refused. 

3229.  Captain  Pechell.]  Do  you  consider  the  treatment  of  the  poor  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  have  been  proper  and  satisfactory  to  the  ratepayers  ? — 

I  have  heard  ratepayers  complain  sometimes  as  to  the  manner  in  which  parties 
were  refused.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  ratepayers  gene¬ 
rally. 

3230.  Have  you  heard  the  ratepayers  complain  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
guardians  treated  the  poor  ?— Yes ;  I  cannot  name  any  instance  of  it  at  all  in 
Andover. 

3231.  How  long  have  you  been  clerk  ?— Four  years. 

3232.  In  your  experience,  sitting  in  that  Board-room,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  paupers  applying  for  relief  have  been  treated  with  becoming  attention  r — 
Not  in  all  instances  I  should  say. 

3233.  Have  you  ever  heard  instructions  given  by  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  the  governor  to  give  a  pauper,  who  had  applied  for 

relief, 
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relief,  an  extra  turn  in  the  bone-house  ? — I  have  heard  guardians,  when  an  able-  Mr.  C.  Colborn. 
bodied  pauper  has  been  admitted,  say,  “  Keep  him  well  to  the  bone-tub.”  - - 

3.234.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  that  there  is  a  sort  of  discretionary  12  Ma):  l84& 
power  with  the  master  of  the  workhouse  of  inflicting  a  little  punishment  upon 
the  paupers  by  that  mode  of  employment  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
limit  to  the  discretion. 

3235.  Does  it  not  follow  by  the  evidence  you  have  given,  that  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  had  a  sort  of  authority,  by  employing  people  in  the  bone-house,  to 
give  them  a  little  more  punishment  than  others  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  labour  they  were  to  perform  there. 

323 6.  But  expressions  of  that  sort  have  been  used,  of  giving  them  an  extra 
turn  in  the  bone-house  ? — I  have  heard  them  say  “  Keep  him  well  to  the  bone- 
tub.” 

3237.  Chairman.']  Was  that  intended  as  a  punishment,  or  as  the  only  form 
of  hard  work  for  able-bodied  men  in  the  house  ? — It  was  intended  to  keep  them 
well  to  work. 

3238.  Captain  Pechell.]  And  also  to  increase  the  stock  of  bone-dust,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  guardians  ? — That  I  do  not  know ;  of  course  the  more  bones 
were  crushed,  the  more  dust  there  would  be. 

3239.  I  believe  you  gave  evidence  that  you  have  had  some  practical  experience 
of  the  effects  of  the  bone-crushing  system  ? — Yes,  very  little ;  I  have  tried  it, 
certainly. 

3240.  Has  it  ever  come  within  your  recollection  that  persons  have  had  their 
hands  very  much  blistered  by  working  only  a  very  short  time  with  those  heavy 
hammers? — No. 

3241 .  I  find  in  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book,  that  two  men,  travelling 
from  Brighton,  going  home  to  Yeovil,  had  their  hands  blistered  before  they  had 
done  half  their  work  ? — It  is  very  probable,  if  they  are  not  accustomed  to  it. 

3242.  Do  you  recollect  any  such  circumstance  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3243.  Do  you  recollect  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  Bradley  going  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  he  was  admitted  into  the  workhouse  ;  and  he  also  had  blistered  his  hands 
before  he  had  done  a  peck  of  bones  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

3244.  It  must  be  correct,  I  suppose? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

3245.  You  have  no  doubt  that  those  heavy  hammers  of  15 lbs  would  cause 
such  injury  to  a  man  ? — No. 

3246.  At  what  hour  did  the  guardians  meet  ? — At  eleven  on  Saturday. 

3247.  Did  the  petty  sessions  meet  the  same  day  from  half-past  twelve  to  one  ? 

— Yes.- 

3248.  Would  it  be  necessary,  to  expedite  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  to  let  those  members  of  the  Board  and  the  clerk  attend  the  petty 
sessions  ? — Sometimes,  if  the  business  has  not  been  concluded,  and  if  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  magistrates,  they  go  on  with  the  business. 

3249.  Does  it  ever  come  within  your  knowledge  that  the  business  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  has  been  expedited  in  order  that  the  petty  sessions  might 
commence  by  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Board? — No. 

3250.  Are  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  more  lengthy  within 
these  last  six  months  than  they  were  a  twelvemonth  previously? — Very  con¬ 
siderably. 

3251.  A  great  deal  more  business  is  done? — It  takes  a  great  deal  longer 
time  to  do  it. 

3252.  Is  there  more  attention  to  the  applicants? — I  consider  so. 

3 253.  You  think  that,  since  the  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Andover 
Union,  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  are  very  much  improved  ? — 

Yes,  certainly. 

3254.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Was  the  Master’s  Journal  kept  ? — No. 

3255.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  rule  of  the  Commissioners  that  a  book, 
to  be  called  the  “  Master’s  Journal,”  should  be  kept  ? — No. 

3256.  Have  you  brought  the  abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book, 
which  was  missing  ? — No. 

3257.  Have  you  searched  for  it  ? — I  have. 

3258.  Could  not  you  find  it? — No,  I  could  not. 

3259.  How  long  has  it  been  missing? — Since  I  looked  up  the  books  first,  to 

send  them  up  to  London.  t 
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3260.  When  you  were  taking  out  the  books  previously  to  their  coming  here, 
did  you  see  that  book  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was  there. 

3261.  Did  you  see  it,  or  did  you  not? — My  impression  is,  that  I  looked 
inside  the  book,  and  saw  it  was  there ;  it  was  the  first  book  in  my  handwriting 
which  I  commenced  when  I  first  came  into  the  office. 

3262.  Did  you  immediately  proceed  to  pack  the  books  ? — I  did. 

3263.  Did  you  pack  them  all  that  day  without  coming  away? — Yes,  all  that 

day. 

3264.  If  the  book  had  been  there,  would  not  it  have  been  packed  with  the 
others  ? — I  did  not  pack  up  the  Application  and  Report  Books ;  they  did  not 
come  up  with  the  other  books  ;  they  were  not  named  in  the  summons. 

32G5.  The  Application  and  Report  Books  and  the  abstract  of  the  Applica¬ 
tion  and  Report  Books  were  left  behind  ? — The  abstract  of  the  Application  and 
Report  Book  only. 

3266.  Now  it  cannot  be  found? — No  ;  I  have  searched  for  it  twice. 

3267.  Was  it  kept  with  the  other  books  in  the  Board-room? — Yes. 

3268.  Do  you  know  whether  Davidge,  to  whose  case  your  attention  was 
called,  suffers  from  a  paralytic  seizure  ? — Yes,  he  has  stated  so. 

3269.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  Board? — Yes;  he  has  lost  the  use  of  one 
side. 

3270.  You  said  relative  to  wages,  that  some  men  earn  12  5.  a  week  ;  did  you 
mean  that  that  was  the  rate  of  wages  in  Andover,  or  in  the  union  generally  ? — 
In  Andover. 

3271.  When  Mr.  Parker  was  present  at  the  Board,  was  there  any  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  ? — Not  the  least,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

3272.  The  cases  were  not  more  minutely  inquired  into  ? — No  ;  just  the  same 
for  aught  I  know. 

3273.  You  spoke  of  an  increase  per  head  in  the  expenses  of  the  inmates  for 
the  quarter  ending  Christmas  1845  ? — Christmas  or  Michaelmas;  I  am  not 
certain  which,  without  referring  to  the  accounts ;  I  rather  think  it  was 
Christmas. 

3274.  Supposing  that  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  made  a  complaint  to 
the  Board,  and  it  was  met  by  the  late  master,.  Mr.  MeDougal,  with  a  decided 
denial,  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  inmate  ? — He  would 
state  his  complaint,  and  the  Board  would  decide. 

3275.  Was  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  influence  so  great  with  the  Board  that  he  was 
listened  to  in  preference  to  the  inmate  ?< — Yes,  certainly. 

3276.  Chairman .]  Do  you  mean  in  all  cases,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  might  be  ? — Whatever  the  case  might  be. 

3277.  Do  you  mean  that  the  influence  of  the  master  was  so  great  with  the 
Board  that  his  opinion  would  guide  the  Board  in  every  case  ? — I  always  con¬ 
sidered  so  when  cases  were  brought  forward. 

3278.  Mr.  Christie .]  In  every  case  you  recollect  was  that  so  ? — Yes. 

3279.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  in  any  case  the  Board  acted  on  Mr. 
M£Dougal’s  opinion  wrongly  ? — No. 

3280.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Was  he  considered  a  useful  man  in  frightening 
people  away  from  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3281.  Has  he  ever  stated  that  he  frightened  people  away? — I  have  heard 
him  state  that  the  bone-tub  has  driven  them  away,  or  something  of  the  kind  ; 
he  would  say  to  the  guardians,  “  He  did  not  like  the  bone-tub,  and  he  is 
gone,” 

3282.  The  bone-tub  had  the  effect  of  keeping  people  away  ? — Some  of  the 
labourers  did  not  like  it. 

3283.  Mr.  Pakington.~\  When  you  stated  to  the  Honourable  Member,  that  the 
master  was  heard  in  preference  to  the  paupers  or  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
did  you  mean  that  the  master’s  views  were  listened  to,  but  that  the  pauper’s 
application  was  not  listened  to  ? — The  pauper’s  application  was  listened  to,  but 
I  always  considered  that  what  the  master  said  had  most  influence. 

3284.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Do  you  think  that  by  keeping  the  inmates  severely  to 
bone-crushing,  it  was  intended  to  thin  the  house  ? — I  cannot  say. 

3285.  Were  you  present  at  the  audit  lately  held  before  the  auditor? — 

I  was. 

3286.  Did  he  go  into  the  accounts  of  the  late  master?-— He  did. 

3287  At  great  length  ? — Very  minutely. 
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3288.  Was  there  any  report  made  ? — There  has  been  no  report  made  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

3289.  Has  there  been  an  accountant  down,  consequent  upon  the  auditor’s 
visit  ? — Yes. 

3290.  Has  he  gone  through  the  accounts  ? — He  went  through  the  accounts, 
or  some  portion  of  them ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  went  through  them  all. 

3291.  Were  the  statements  of  MfDougal  satisfactory  to  the  auditor  ? — I  can¬ 
not  say. 

3292.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  that  on  the  day  of  the  election  of  the  chairman  you  went  to  the 
door  and  called  out  that  the  business  was  going  to  commence  ? — Yes. 

3293.  Are  you  aware  whether  Mr.  Mundy  heard  that,  or  not  ? — I  am  not 
aware  whether  he  heard  it  or  not. 

3294.  Chairman .]  How  near  were  you  to  him  ?— More  than  the  length  of 
this  room,  I  should  think. 

3295.  Mr.  Etwall.]  To  which  Mr.  Holloway  was  Mr.  Mundy  Speaking  at  that 
time  ? — To  the  old  gentleman ;  Mr.  Holloway,  senior. 

3296.  Not  to  Mr*  John  Holloway  ? — His  name  is  John ;  it  was  Mr.  Holloway ; 
the  other  would  be  Mr.  John  Holloway. 

3297.  Are  you  aware  of  any  appointment  which  took  place  of  the  medical 
officers  from  Lady-day  1844  to  Lady-day  1845? — I  do  not  see  any  minute 
relating  to  the  medical  officers  for  that  year. 

3298.  Surely  there  is  a  minute  somewhere  of  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
for  that  year  ? — There  ought  to  be,  but  I  do  not  find  one. 

3299.  Mr.  Christie.]  Whose  fault  is  it  that  there  is  not  ?— I  cannot  say. 

3300.  Did  not  you  keep  the  minutes  ? — Sometimes  Mr.  Lamb  and  some¬ 
times  I  did  ;  but  more  generally  myself. 

3301.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Do  you  know  anything  of  an  application  made  by  an 
aged  pauper,  Ambrose  Courtenay,  of  Bullington,  in  March  1845  ? — “  Courtenay, 
Ambrose,  Bullington,  labourer,  widower,  stated  his  case  to  the  Board  himself.” 
He  was  allowed  8  lbs.  of  bread. 

3302.  Just  go  on  to  the  next  week;  is  there  any  entry  there? — That  is  all ; 
he  is  not  reported  again  in  this  book. 

3303.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Board? — He  has 
made  several  applications.  He  did  write  a  letter  to  the  Board  once.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  letter  being  read  from  him. 

3304.  Is  there  any  minute  of  that  letter  ?— No. 

3305.  Do  you  remember  an  application  which  was  made  from  Wokingham 
relative  to  some  clothes  ? — Yes,  by  some  paupers  living  in  Andover. 

3306.  Were  the  clothes  refused? — Yes. 

3307.  Can  you  turn  to  the  particulars  in  any  of  the  books? — No  ;  the  case 
is  not  stated  anywhere ;  the  name  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  Relieving 
Officer’s  Book. 

3308.  Who  applied?- — A  letter  was  produced  at  the  Board  by  the  relieving 
officer,  stating  he  had  received  it  from  Chalk,  who  was  the  applicant ;  it  had 
come  from  the  relieving  officer  of  Wokingham. 

3309.  Who  was  Chalk? — He  was  ill;  he  was  receiving  relief  from  the 
Wokingham  Union  ;  it  was  an  application  for  clothes  for  his  daughter. 

3310.  Was  it  refused  ? — The  Board  stated  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
letter,  in  the  usual  way. 

3311.  There  is  no  minute  of  it  in  any  book  ? — No. 

3312.  Mr.  Christie.]  Is  the  letter  destroyed  ? — No. 

3313.  Where  is  it  ? — It  is  filed  with  the  other  letters. 

3314.  Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Joyce  leaving  the  union  house  ? — I  remember 
a  woman  of  the  name  of  Joyce  leaving  there. 

3315.  Was  not  there  a  great  disturbance  there  that  day  ? — Yes. 

3316.  What  sort  of  disturbance;  was  it  a  Board-day ?-— Yes ;  it  was  when 
the  board  was  sitting. 

3317.  What  was  the  disturbance? — As  this  Joyce  left  the  house,  the  rest  of 
the  paupers  were  sent  out  with  old  kettles  and  different  boards  and  things  to 
drum  her  out  of  the  yard. 

3318.  Chairman .]  You  say  they  were  sent  out  ? — Yes  ;  as  she  was  leaving 
the  paupers  followed  her. 
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Mr.  c,  Colborn.  33 1 9.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  sent  out  by  any  one? — They  followed 
- -  her  ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  sent. 

12  May  1846.  3320.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Doyou  know  what  the  reason  of  that  was  —I  do  not. 

3321.  In  your  evidence  the  other  day,  you  produced  the  Minute  Book, 
wherein  a  protest  of  Mr.  Mundy  and  Mr.  Soper  had  been  struck  out ;  do  you 
remember  a  protest  being  entered  in  the  Minute  Book  in  reference  to  Widow 
Blackman  ? — There  was  a  statement  of  Mr.  Mundy  in  the  shape  of  a  protest. 

3322.  Was  it  called  a  protest  in  the  book  ? — Yes. 

3323.  And  it  remains  in  the  book  now  ? — Yes. 

3324.  Will  you  take  this  Application  and  Report  Book;  do  you  see  the 
entry  as  to  Moses  Blake  ? — Yes.  “  Blake,  Moses,  22,  New-street,  with  his 
mother,  tailor,  single  ;  if  able-bodied  ?  yes.  Complains  of  being  unable  to  work, 
applies  for  relief  in  consequence  ;  Harriet  Blake,  the  mother,  a  pauper.” 

3325.  Was  relief  refused?— Yes  ;  at  least  the  workhouse  was  ordered. 

3326.  Was  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  given,  either  in  writing  or 
verbally,  to  the  Board,  respecting  Blake’s  case  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

3327.  Is  it  the  usual  custom  that  the  medical  officer  should  be  consulted 
when  a  person  says  he  is  through  illness  unable  to  work  ? — Yes. 

3328.  Is  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  given  by  a  written  statement  ? — 
In  the  Weekly  Medical  Book. 

3329.  Mr.  Pakington. ]  You  have  stated  that  the  Master’s  Journal  was  not 
kept ;  are  not  some  of  the  books  required  by  the  Commissioners  in  connexion 
with  the  workhouse  kept  ? — Yes. 

333 o-  Was  it  the  practice  of  the  Board  that  those  books  should  be  produced 
every  week  for  the  inspection  of  the  Board  and  the  signature  of  the  chairman  ? 
— Not  all  of  them. 

333 1.  Were  any  of  them  produced? — Yes. 

3332.  Which  ? — The  Provision  Receipt  and  Consumption  Book,  the  In-door 
Relief  List,  and  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book;  I  do  not  think  the 
Clothing  Books  were  produced. 

3333.  But  those  you  have  now  mentioned  were  submitted  to  the  Board  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

3334-  Was  it  the  habit  of  the  chairman  to  attach  his  signature  to  that  book 
to  show  it  had  been  so  produced  ? — No. 

3335-  Was  it  of  frequent  occurrence  for  paupers  to  come  before  the  Board 
to  make  complaints  with  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the  Board  upon  their  appli¬ 
cations  in  the  preceding  week  ? — Yes,  applications  sometimes  would  be  made. 

3336.  Was  it  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — It  did  occur  often. 

3337.  When  paupers  so  came  to  complain  of  decisions  in  a  former  week,  did 
they  receive  attention  from  the  Board  ? — They  were  always  heard. 

333 8-  Was  it  a  common  occurrence  for  the  Board,  in  consequence  of  such 
remonstrances,  to  make  any  change  in  their  former  decision  ? — If  they  did  not 
consider  it  was  necessary,  they  would  not. 

3339-  Was  it  a  matter  of  common  occurrence? — I  cannot,  from  memory, 

state.  J 


3340.  You  cannot  state  whether  it  was  done  or  not  done  ? — No,  I  cannot, 
positively. 

3341.  Mr.  Christie .]  Which  book  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  was  it  that  Mr.  Parker 
complained  about  ? — The  In-door  Medical  Return,  I  think  it  is  called. 

3342.  What  was  the  complaint  Mr.  Parker  made  ? — That  it  was  not  properly 
kept. 


3343-  Did  he  complain  that  the  book  was  not  kept  at  all  ? — Yes,  he  did  ;  it 
was  not  kept  at  all,  not  in  the  regular  form. 

3344-  R  was  one  of  the  books  which  used  to  be  produced  weekly  at  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  it  used  to  be  produced  when  it  was  kept. 

3345*  When  it  was  not  kept,  it  was  not  produced,  of  course? — There  was  a 
300k  produced,  but  not  the  identical  book  which  ought  to  have  been. 

334b.  r or  how-  long  a  time  was  it  that  this  book  was  not  kept? — It  has  not 
been  kept  till  within  twelve  months,  or  a  year  and  a  half. 

3347*  It  was  not  kept  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Westlake  entered  upon  his 
duties  till  within  about  a  year  and  a  half  ?— Certainly  not. 

334.  How  did  Mr.  Parker  come  to  complain  about  this  book  ? — It  arose 
from  the  inquiry.  r 
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3349.  Did  it  come  out  in  evidence  that  this  book  was  not  properly  kept  ? — 
Mr.  Westlake  admitted  it  in  evidence. 

3350 •  Chairman .]  You  state  that  some  of  the  books  which  were  kept  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  were  weekly  produced 
before  the  Board ;  was  the  Pauper  Offence  Book,  which  you  have  mentioned  in 
your  evidence,  one  of  the  books  which  was  produced? — When  there  was  a 
charge  against  a  pauper ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  generally,  unless  there  was 
a  charge  against  a  pauper. 

3351.  Do  you  believe  that  uniformly,  in  all  cases  where  paupers  had  been 
punished  without  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  particulars  of 
such  cases  of  punishment,  with  the  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  offence,  were 
duly  entered  in  that  book  ? — I  cannot  say. 

3352.  You  believe  that  in  all  cases  where  offences  had  been  punished,  that 
the  book  was  produced  ? — I  should  rather  think  so. 

3353.  Are  you  aware  of  an  order  in  the  workhouse  rules,  which  provides 
that  every  pauper  above  the  age  of  seven  years,  who  may  have  been  punished 
in  the  period  intervening  between  two  meetings  of  the  Board,  or  has  been  re¬ 
ported  as  refractory  or  disorderly,  is  to  be  brought  into  the  Board-room,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  complaining  to  the  guardians,  and  of  being  examined 
by  them  ;  do  you  recollect  any  instance  of  that  being  done  ? — No ;  I  should 
say  that  boys  are  occasionally  brought  in  before  the  Board,  and  complaints 
made  against  them. 

335 4-  You  are  not  able  to  state  whether  that  was  the  practice  in  those  cases 
where  the  punishment  had  been  inflicted,  that  the  pauper  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appearing  before  the  Board  ? — No. 

3355*  Mr.  Pakington.~\  Was  there  a  Master’s  Report  Book  kept  ? — No. 

_  3356.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Workhouse  Offence  Book  ? — Yes  ;  I  occa¬ 
sionally  see  it  on  the  table. 

3357 •  Have  you  observed  that  in  many  columns  the  initials  of  the  clerk  are 
not  appended  to  the  offences  ? — I  have  not  taken  notice  of  that. 

33 58.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ever 
stated  that  he  found  the  books  all  correct  ? — I  think  during  the  investigation 
he  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  books. 

3359-  That  would  include  the  Pauper  Offence  Book,  and  the  Admission  and 
Discharge  Book  ? — I  should  infer  it  meant  the  whole  of  the  books. 

3360.  Mr.  P  arherJ]  Whichbooks  didhe  speak  of? — He  did  notsay  which  books. 

3361.  When  was  it  he  stated  so  ? — During  the  inquiry. 

3362.  During  whose  examination  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

33^3-  Are  you  sure  that  he  said  it?— Yes,  I  heard  him;  I  was  present. 

I  think  it  was  with  reference  to  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Prendergast. 

3364.  What  was  Mr.  Prendergast’s  observation  ? — That  he  should  have  a 
complaint  to  make  against  the  Commissioners,  against  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  against  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  all  connected  with  the 
Board.  Mr.  Parker  .said,  “  I  have  examined  the  books,  and  I  find  they  are 
very  well  kept,”  or  some  words  to  that  effect,  “  except  the  Medical  Books.” 

3365.  Are  you  quite  sure  he  said  that  ? — Yes. 

3366.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Was  the  master  of  the  workhouse  permitted  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  offer  his  opinion  ?— ' Yes ;  he  would  offer  his  opinion. 

3367.  Without  being  invited  so  to  do  ? — Yes. 

3368.  Was  the  opinion  generally  attended  to  ?— No ;  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  generally  attended  to ;  he  would  offer  his  opinion  freely,  and  without  its 
being  asked  for. 

3369.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  your  position  at  the  table  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  was  it  at  the  end  of  the  table  ? — I  sat  very  near  to  the 
chairman. 

3370.  And  you  could  hear  all  the  chairman  said?  — If  I  was  paying  attention, 

I  suppose  I  could. 

3371.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  chairman  refuse  applications  of  Mr.  Mundy? 
— He  has  opposed  propositions  of  Mr.  Mundy. 

3372.  Have  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Mundy,  the  guardian,  say  “  it  was  of  no 
use  making  applications  to  the  Board  ”  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  have. 

337 3-  Have  you  ever  heard  any  other  guardians  say  that? — No,  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  have. 

3374.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Mundy  forbore  to  make  appli- 
°-45  6.  cations 
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cations  or  complaints  because  he  found  himself  in  a  minority  at  the  Board  ?— 
I  cannot  say  ;  Mr.  Mundy  constantly  brought  forward  propositions. 

3375.  Mr.  Fielden.]  You  have  stated  that  there  had  been  a  rise  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance  in  the  workhouse  in  the  Christmas  quarter  ?— Yes. 

3376.  Was  there  a  diet  table? — Yes. 

3377.  That  diet  table  was  a  guide  for  the  allowance  of  the  paupers  ? — Yes. 

3378.  Was  the  diet  table  altered  at  that  time?— No,  it  was  not. 

3379.  From  what  did  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  arise  ?— I  cannot 

CO  V* 

3380.  Do  you  know  whether  the  inmates  got  more  or  less  food  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

3381.  Have  you  seen  the  diet  table  there  is  in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

3382.  Have  you  compared  it  with  that  which  was  sent  down  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board  ?— No,  the  old  diet  table  has  been 
in  use  ever  since  the  union  has  been  formed  ;  the  only  dietary  table  till  the 
alteration  took  place. 

3383.  Have  you  seen  the  diet  table  which  the  guardians  of  the  union 
selected  ? — I  have  seen  the  one  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  union ;  it  appears 
to  have  the  Commissioners’  official  seal  to  it,  or  a  copy  of  their  names. 

3384.  Are  you  aware  that  that  diet  table  has  been  exhibited  before  this  Com¬ 
mittee  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has. 

3385.  There  has  been  a  diet  table  placed  before  this  Committee,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dietary  table  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  was  not  aware 
of  it. 

3386.  And  those  two  diet  tables  are  at  variance  with  each  other  r' — I  do  not 

know  anything  about  it.  • 

3387.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  made,  by  a 
pauper  as  to  the  badness  of  the  gruel  or  the  soup  ? — I  have. 

3388.  Can  you  state  any  particular  case? — Yes;  I  remember  four  able- 
bodied  men  coming  into  the  house  and  making  complaint. 

3389.  Have  there  been  frequent  complaints  made I  remember  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  very  perfectly. 

The  Reverend  Christopher  Dodson ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

3390.  Mr.  Etwall ]  ARE  you  Chairman  of  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians.? 
-—I  am. 

3391.  Have  you  been  so  without  intermission  since  the  formation  of  the 
union  ? — Yes. 

3392.  Did  you  not  resign  your  situation  as  chairman  on  the  same  Board-day 
as  Mr.  M‘Dougal  resigned  his  as  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

3393.  My  reason  for  asking  you  the  question  was,  that  it  was  generally  sup¬ 
posed  you  did.  May  I  trouble  you  to  favour  us  with  the  details  of  what  took 
place  ? — I  had  given  notice  that  I  should. 

3394.  Did  Mr.  Parker  object  on  that  day  to  Mr.  M'Dougal’s  continuing 
master  of  the  workhouse  for  a  month  longer  ? — Yes  ;  he  said  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  would  not  approve  of  it. 

3395.  And  then  you  gave  notice  of  your  intention  to  resign  ? — Yes. 

3396.  When  did  you  put  that  notice  into  execution  ? — 1  did  not  put  it  into 
execution. 

3397.  When  did  you  attend  the  Board  next  ? — Three  weeks  or  a  month  after ; 
the  first  week  I  did  not  attend,  I  was  home  ;  after  that  I  went  from  home  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  then  I  returned. 

3398.  Was  there  some  interval  elapsed  before  you  attended  the  second  time  ? 
— No,  I  think  not ;  there  was  some  interval  before  I  attended  the  first  time, 
but  I  think  not  the  second  time. 

3399-  Did  you  attend  after  you  had  given  notice,  up  to  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  as  regularly  as  you  had  been  accustomed  to  do  ?— No. 

3400.  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  so  doing  ? — Yes. 

3401.  Will  you  state  that  reason  to  the  Committee? — Because  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  took  off  the  suspension  from  Mr.  Westlake  ;  that  was  my 
reason. 

3402.  Had  you  attended  between  the  time  of  your  giving  notice  and  the 

time 
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time  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  had  suspended  Mr.  Westlake? — I  think  I  had, 
once  or  twice  ;  I  am  not  sure ;  I  think  I  had. 

3403.  Do  you  attend  regularly  now  ? — I  have  attended  twice  out  of  three 
times  since  my  last  election. 

3404.  After  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  took  off  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Westlake,  did  you  attend  till  Mr.  Westlake  ceased  to  be  the  medical  officer  ? 
—No. 

3405.  You  are  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Southampton  ? — I  am. 

3406.  Do  you  attend  the  bench  at  Andover  regularly? — Yes,  generally. 

3407.  Where  cases  connected  with  the  union  are  brought  before  the  bench, 
do  you  adjudicate  upon  those  cases  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  have. 

3408.  Do  you  recollect  any  instance  of  your  retiring  from  the  bench  when 
those  cases  were  brought  forward  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3409.  The  Board  of  Guardians  meet  on  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

3410.  What  is  the  first  business  done? — The  minutes  of  the  former  week  are 
read. 

3411.  Are  they  signed  by  you? — Yes,  or  the  chairman  who  has  been 
there. 

341 2.  When  you  attend  as  chairman,  you  sign  that  book  weekly  ? — Yes. 

3413.  Is  the  Application  and  Report  Book  of  the  relieving  officer  the  next 
thing  which  is  proceeded  with  ?— Yes. 

3414.  Will  you  describe  in  what  manner  that  is  done  ? — It  is  put  before  me, 
and  the  relieving  officer  generally  stands  near  me,  and  I  read  it  out  to  the  Board  ; 
and  if  it  is  a  case  that  does  not  call  for  any  inquiry  ;  for  instance,  we  will  say  a 
single  man  applies  for  work,  at  the  end  of  it  I  say,  <£  Workhouse,”  thinking 
there  will  be  no  opposition. 

3415.  If  it  is  the  case  of  a  family  ? — If  it  is  the  case  of  a  family,  I  put  it  to 
the  Board,  pr  call  upon  the  guardian  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belong ;  Andover 
or  any  other  parish. 

3416.  Who  writes  the  decisions  of  the  Board  in  the  Application  Book? — 
Generally  either  the  relieving  officer,  or  the  vice-chairman  if  he  is  near  me. 

I  have  the  book  before  me,  and  it  hangs  over,  and  he  writes  it. 

3417.  You  are  not  accustomed  to  write  it  yourself  ?— Never. 

3418.  Why  not? — I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  done  so  ;  it  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  somebody  who  stands  by  me. 

34 1 9-  Are  the  initials  of  the  clerk  entered  in  the  column  for  which  it  is 
appropriated  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

’  3420-  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that  omission  ? — No,  except  that  the  clerk 
himself  is  not  there  very  often. 

342 1 .  His  substitute  is  there  ? — Yes. 

3422.  If  the  Board  of  Guardians  allow  a  substitute  to  attend  for  the  regular 
clerk  of  the  union,  would  not  it  be  the  place  of  the  substitute  to  put  his  initials 
in  that  column  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  would. 

3423.  What  check  have  you  upon  the  relieving  officer,  if  he  writes  it  himself, 
and  there  is  no  one  inspects  what  he  writes  ? — I  see  the  relieving  officer  w7rite, 
if  he  does  write. 

3424.  Do  you  read  to  the  Board  or  to  yourself  what  the  relieving  officer 
writes  ? — I  read  it  out  to  the  Board  when  it  is  entered,  or  before,  and  then  the 
relieving  officer,  or  whoever  is  by  me,  writes  it  down. 

3425.  Chairman.']  What  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  that  the  relieving 
officer  writes  down  correctly  that  which  is  the  decision  of  the  Board  ? — The 
book  is  before  me. 

3426.  You  actually  see  him  write  ? — There  is  one  of  the  relieving  officers 
writes  in  shorthand,  which  I  certainly  do  not  understand. 

3427.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Against  the  relieving  officer  who  writes  shorthand,  you 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  he  has  written1? — No. 

3428.  Mr.  Christie .]  Which  relieving  officer? — Mr.  Cooke. 

3429.  Mr.  EtwallC]  Who  announces  to  the  paupers  the  decision  of  the  Board, 
supposing  the  pauper  should  be  in  attendance  ? — The  relieving  officer. 

3430.  When  does  he  pay  the  pauper  the  allowance  which  is  granted  to  him  ? 
—That  depends  upon  the  pauper’s  circumstances.  Sometimes  he  says,  “  Sir, 

I  had  better  pay  this  man  directly,  for  he  is  in  distress  or  else  it  goes  on  till 
he  visits  the  parish  to  which  the  pauper  belongs. 

3431..  If  a  man  is  refused  relief  whose  case  has  been  reported  upon  by  the 
0.45  6.  E  relieving 
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Rev.  C.  Dodson,  relieving  officer  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book,  when  has  that  man  an 

- -  opportunity  of  personally  appearing  before  the  Board? — That  day,  if  he  is 

i2  May  1846.  there,  or  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  the  following  week. 

3432.  Would  his  name  be  called  out  by  the  relieving  officer,  to  know  if  he 
was  there  ? — The  relieving  officer  always  goes  out  to  see  who  is  there ;  it  is  not 
a  large  space,  and  he  can  very  easily  see  who  is  there. 

3433.  Chairman .]  You  say  on  that  day,  if  he  is  there ;  do  I  understand  you, 
that  supposing  the  relieving  officer  goes  out  into  the  hall,  and  tells  A.  B .,  a 
pauper  who  is  waiting,  “  Your  application  is  refused,”  that  pauper  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  immediately  of  coming  into  the  Board-room  ? — Yes. 

3434.  Mr.  Christie.]  Has  he  always  had  that  opportunity  ? — Yes. 

3435.  Ever  since  you  have  been  chairman  ? — I  believe  so. 

3436.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  How  do  you  know  that  a  pauper  has  received  the  relief 
which  the  Board  have  decided  upon  giving  him  ? — We  have  no  mode  of  know¬ 
ing  that,  except  that  we  should  hear  his  complaint  if  he  had  not  received  it. 

3437.  That  would  be  the  only  way  in  which  you  would  know  it  ? — Yes. 

3438.  You  leave  it  to  the  relieving  officer  to  inform  the  pauper,  and  to  give 
the  relief? — Yes  ;  and  to  report  it  to  the  Board  the  next  week. 

3439.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  book  called  the  “  Abstract  of 
Application  and  Report  Book  ”  ? — No  ;  it  is  never  put  before  me. 

3440.  Is  there  no  such  book  kept  at  the  Board  ? — I  believe  there  is  ;  the  clerk 
has  it  before  him. 

3441-  Did  you  never  hear  of  that  book  till  now? — Yes;  I  have  seen  the 
book  certainly. 

3442.  Did  you  suppose  that  the  book  was  sent  down  by  the  Commissioners 
not  to  be  used  ? — I  never  supposed  anything  about  it. 

3443*  Did  you  ever  read  the  pages  in  that  book  ? — No. 

3444.  You  never  saw  there  was  a  column  in  it  for  the  chairman’s  initials  ? _ 

No  ;  lam  not  aware  that  I  ever  read  it. 

3445.  Is  there  no  entry  made  of  the  relief  given  to  the  paupers  except  by  the 
relieving  officer  in  his  own  book  ? — No. 

3446.  Supposing  that  book  was  lost  by  the  relieving  officer,  the  Board  have 
no  record  of  its  decisions  relative  to  different  cases  ?— No. 

3447.  Those  persons  who  apply  personally  after  relief  has  been  refused  them, 
in  what  book  is  their  case  entered  ? — I  suppose  in  this  book  you  are  mention- 
ing,  the  Abstract ;  it  is  a  book  which  the  clerk  has  before  him. 

3448.  Are  the  cases  of  persons  who  apply  themselves,  of  whom  there  is 
no  mention  made  in  the  Relieving  Officer’s  Book,  included  in  that  book? — 

I  believe  so. 

3449*  And  the  decisions  of  the  Board  upon  those  cases  ? — Yes,  and  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Board  upon  those  cases. 

3450.  Have  you  never  inspected  that  book  ? — Never. 

345  i .  And  you  were  not  aware  that  you  ought  to  have  put  your  initials  to 
it?-— No.  J 

3452.  What  is  the  next  proceeding  at  the  Board  after  the  cases  of  the  pau¬ 
pers  are  done  with  ? — The  checks  are  made  out,  and  signed  by  two  guardians, 
and  generally  handed  up  to  me  to  sign. 

3453-  The  checks  for  the  different  contractors  ? — Yes. 

3454.  And  the  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  whatever  checks  there  are. 

3455-  "W hat  is  the  next  proceeding? — When  we  have  done  everything,  we 
adjourn.  Every  motion  that  may  be  made,  we  consider. 

3456.  Is  not  the  Order  Check  Book  produced? — Yes. 

345  7  •  Does  the  master  of  the  workhouse  bring  in  any  statement  to  the  Board 
0  ^  \at  Provisions  will  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  workhouse  in  the  ensuing 
M  ■  ^°»  ^  think  not ;  I  think  it  is  of  the  past  week. 

0458.  Have  you  ever  read  any  of  the  rules  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? 

es,  some  years  ago  I  have  done  ;  one  or  two  of  them. 

3459-  W>u  have  not  read  any  since  1842?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

°*  ,  are  not  acquainted  with  this  rule,  “  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
°  f  le4WOr^10use. to  subndt  to  the  guardians  at  every  ordinary  meeting 
J,  1  n/1.  e  01  such  provisions  and  other  articles  as  are  required  for  the  use  of 

th er e umvn'1’’ T ,an^  t(?  [eceive  and  execute  the  directions  of  the  guardians 
P  it  certainly  appears  to  be  his  duty  from  hearing  that  read. 

3461.  Are 
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3461.  Are  you  aware  what  this  Order  Check  Book  is  intended  for? — I  sup¬ 
pose  for  the  purpose  you  have  named. 

3462.  And  it  was  not  so  used  in  the  Andover  workhouse  ? — No. 

3463.  Did  the  master  of  the  workhouse  order  according  to  his  own  pleasure 
the  provisions  required  for  the  subsequent  week? — According  to  what  he 
wanted  ;  I  think  the  account  was  brought  the  week  after. 

3464.  Then  the  week  after  he  brought  in  the  account  of  the  provisions  he 
had  had  in  for  the  consumption  of  the  past  week  ? — I  think  so. 

3465.  And  you  signed  both  the  accounts,  the  one  kept  and  the  one  given  to 
the  tradesmen  ? — I  think  so. 

3466.  Were  those  ever  signed  by  you  before  any  entr}r  was  made  in  the 
checks  ? — I  cannot  say ;  they  might  be  ;  I  do  not  know. 

3467.  What  was  the  use  of  your  signature  if  it  was  not  to  authenticate  some 
document  ? — I  only  speak  hesitatingly  as  to  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

3468.  Were  all  those  signed  by  the  clerk? — I  am  not  sure;  I  believe  he 
signed  them. 

3469.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  whether  the  entries  in  those  check  books 
were  of  all  the  goods  specifically,  or  whether  they  were  put  in  a  lump  ? — No, 

I  think  there  were  invoices  brought  in. 

3470.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  an  order  for  beer,  and  any  spirits 
which  were  required  in  the  wTorkhouse,  entered  in  that  book  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

347 1 .  Who  ordered  the  beer  ? — I  presume  the  house  committee  ;  the  gover¬ 
nor,  I  imagine,  pointed  it  out ;  I  do  not  know,  myself ;  the  Andover  guardians 
are  always  appointed  on  the  visiting  committee. 

3472.  How  many  committees  were  there? — There  was  the  finance  committee 
and  the  house  committee  or  visiting  committee. 

3473.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — They  were  to  go 
round  the  house,  and  see  that  everything  was  as  it  should  be,  and  to  inspect 
the  provisions  of  the  house  ;  but  perhaps  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  will  point 
out  the  duties  to  you  in  the  book  you  have  before  you  better  than  I  can  tell ; 
I  was  not  one  of  the  visiting  committee. 

3474.  1  was  presuming  to  ask  you,  as  a  chairman  of  so  many  years  standing, 
what  you  consider  were  the  duties  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — I  am  afraid  of 
omitting  anything  connected  with  their  duties,  therefore  I  had  rather  refer  you 
to  the  book. 

3475.  What  was  the  finance  committee  appointed  for ;  I  do  not  find  any 
allusion  to  the  finance  committee  in  these  rules  ? — The  finance  committee  for 
the  year  184G  consists  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  Rev.  G.  W.  Smyth, 
Mr.  Isaac  Pothecary,  Mr.  Robert  Tilbury,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gale,  Mr.  Leonard  Lywood; 
the  majority  of  whom  meet  every  Saturday  morning  to  look  over  the  weekly 
bills,  and  affix  their  initials  to  those  to  be  paid* ;  they  examine  the  balance  in 
the  treasurer’s  hands  ;  they  occasionally  meet  on  other  days  and  examine  the 
accounts  whenever  they  think  it  necessary. 

3476.  Are  the  public  admitted  to  hear  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — No. 

3477.  No  persons  are  present  excepting  the  guardians  ? — I  will  not  say  that ; 
frequently  there  are  one  or  two  people  come  in,  either  as  friends  of  the  guard¬ 
ians,  or  who  were  interested  about  some  particular  case. 

3478.  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  that  meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
ever  open  to  the  public  ? — I  am  aware  that  they  are  not. 

3479.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Have  some  other  persons  been  refused  admission  ? — 
Yes. 

3480.  Ratepayers  in  the  union  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  they  may  have 
been  ;  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

348 1 .  Do  you  know  whether  the  Master’s  Journal  was  kept  ? — No,  I  do  not ; 
I  know  very  little  about  the  books. 

3482.  There  are  a  number  of  other  books  required  to  be  kept ;  perhaps  it  is 
needless  to  ask  you  relative  to  them  ? — I  think  it  is. 

3483.  It  is  required  that  a  list  of  paupers  who  receive  relief  during  the 
quarter  should  be  put  on  the  church  doors ;  was  that  done  in  the  union  ? — Not 
upon  my  church  doors  ;  in  place  of  it  there  were  little  pamphlets  published, 
and  sent  round  by  the  different  relieving  officers  when  they  went  through  the 

0-45 — 6.  F  different 
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Rev.  C.  Dodson,  different  parishes,  because  the  relief  list  was  very  apt  to  be  torn  off  the  church 
- - doors. 

ic  May  1846.  34.84.  Was  it  ever  put  upon  the  church  doors  at  the  commencement  of  the 

union  ? — At  the  commencement  of  the  union  it  was. 

3485.  And  then  those  little  books  were  substituted  ? — Yes. 

3486.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Is  not  the  putting  them  on  the  church  doors  a  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  believe  so. 

3487.  Mr.  Etwall.\  Are  the  medical  books  kept  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

3488.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fact  ? — There  used  to  be  medical  books 
on  the  table  every  Saturday;  and  when  I  was  reading  through  the  list  of 
paupers,  I  used  to  say  to  some  guardian,  “  Will  you  take  Mr.  Smith’s  book,  or 
Mr.  Westlake’s  book,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  tell  me  such  a  name,  and  what  is 
the  matter,  and  what  is  recommended.” 

3489.  Do  you  recollect  whether  for  the  first  year  of  the  union,  any  Medical 
Book  at  all  was  kept  ? — I  do  not  know  now  ;  it  is  so  long-  ago. 

3490.  Have  there  been  different  Medical  Books  kept  since  the  formation  of 
the  union  ? — I  think  (which  I  should  not  have  known,  but  for  the  inquiry) 
Mr.  Westlake  kept  some  distinct  book  for  the  house,  some  new  book,  for  a 
short  time. 

3491.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  book  which  is  kept  now,  has  been 
always  kept  since  the  formation  of  the  union  ? — I  do  not. 

3492.  You  never  found  any  fault  with  the  mode  in  which  those  books  were 
kept,  I  believe  ? — No. 

3493.  There  was  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Medhurst,  the  medical  officer  of 
I-Iurstbourne,  in  February  1843  ;  have  you  any  recollection  of  the  purport  of 
that  letter  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

3494.  Where  would  a  letter  written  by  the  order  of  the  guardians  be  found  ? 
— I  presume  with  the  clerk. 

3495*  Would  there  be  no  minute  made  of  that  letter?— Ido  not  know; 
it  would  depend  upon  whether  it  was  directed  to  be  put  upon  the  books  or 
not ;  I  should  think  there  would. 

3496.  Would  there  be  an  order  given  to  the  clerk  to  write  a  letter  to  a  medi¬ 
cal  officer  announcing  that  the  Commissioners  had  made  the  appointment  of 
the  medical  officers  permanent,  upon  certain  conditions,  without  any  minute 
being  made  of  it  ? — It  does  not  seem  likely  that  there  should  have  been  such  a 
letter  written  without  a  minute. 

3497.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  Board  to  keep  minutes  of  letters  which  are 

written  ?  —  Not  of  all. 

3498.  Of  what  letters  is  it  the  custom  to  keep  minutes? — I  should  have 
thought  of  the  more  important  letters. 

3499.  Mr.  P akington7\  Would  no  minute  of  the  fact  of  a  letter  being  received 
and  read  be  entered  in  the  Minute  Book  ? — I  should  have  expected  there 
would. 

3500.  Mr.  Christie .]  Are  not  copies  of  all  letters  written  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  kept  ? — Yes. 

3501  •  And  filed  ? — They  should  be. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined 

Mr.  U.  Owen.  3502«  Chairman 7\  DO  you  produce  certain  papers  from  the  Poor-law  Com- 

— - -  mission  office? — Yes,  I  produce  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  relating  to  the 

issue  of  the  Dietary  Order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  the  Andover 
Union,  dated  14th  March  1836,  and  an  amended  Dietary  Order  of  the  7th  of 
December  1845  ;  together  with  copies  of  those  Orders.  The  next  document  is  a 
Return  of  the  average  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  the  Andover  Union  for 
the  years  from  1837  to  1845,  together  with  the  amount  of  money  expended 
ior  the  maintenance  and  relief  of  the  poor.  The  third  document  is  a 
Table,  showing  the  number  of  in-door  and  out- door  paupers  relieved  in 
the  Andover  Union  during  each  quarter  of  the  years  ending  Lady-day 
1838  to  1845,  together  with  the  average  number  relieved  in  each  of  those 
years.  The  fourth  paper  is  an  Extract  from  Captain  Pringle’s  Report 
(page  303a,  Appendix  (A)  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Poor  Laws),  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  21st 
February  1 834.  The  fifth  paper  is  a  statement  containing  the  names  of  the 

parishes 
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parishes  in  the  Andover  Union,  the  names  of  the  elected  guardians  for  the 
year  ending  March  1846,  the  names  of  the  ex-officio  guardians,  the  names  of 
the  medical  officers,  together  with  their  districts  and  salaries,  the  area  and 
population  of  their  districts;  the  names  of  the  relieving  officers,  and  the 
parishes  comprised  in  their  districts,  together  with  their  salaries,  and  the  area 
and  population  of  their  districts  ;  the  vaccination  districts,  the  rate  of  payment 
for  vaccination,  &c.;  the  names  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  and  the 
remaining  paid  officers  of  the  union,  together  with  a  statement  of  their  sala¬ 
ries.  The  last  paper  is  a  table,  showing  the  medical  expenses  of  the  Andover 
Union  during  the  years  from  1840  to  1845. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Mr.  Charles  Colborn 
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[ Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
Payers ,  fyc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  ancl  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  cf  such 
Committees .] 
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Mr.  T.  Duncombe. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Sir  William  Jolliffe. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Langstone. 

Mr.  Pakington. 
Captain  Pechell. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  John  Walsh. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

35°3«  Mr.  Christie .]  I  OBSERVE  a  letter  has  been  printed,  which  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  the  correspondence  about  Mr.  Maude,  which  did  not  come 
with  the  rest  of  the  correspondence? — Yes,  such  a  letter  has  been  printed. 

3504.  Will  you  explain  how  it  is  that  this  letter  has  come  after  the  others?— 
The  letter  could  not  be  found  in  the  first  instance.  Upon  Mr.  Parker’s  pointing 
out  to  the  Chairman  that  that  letter  was  omitted,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  it 
should  be  produced,  a  further  search  was  made,  and  it  was  found  among  the 
letters  in  the  room  of  one  of  the  Commissioners,  placed  amongst  letters  relating  to 
the  amendment  of  the  law  ;  the  letter,  as  it  turned  out,  having  reference  to  the 

amendment  of  the  law,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  in  a  portfolio  of  the  Andover 
Union. 

3505-  You  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  letter,  and  it  was  searched  for, 
I  understand,  before  the  correspondence  was  printed  ? — Yes. 

3506.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  there  is  any  minute  on  the  original 
copy  of  the  letter? — There  are  two  memorandums, one  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 

Edmund  Head,  and  the  other  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Coode,  one  of  the  assis¬ 
tant  secretaries. 

3507.  Do  you  now  produce  the  letter? — I  do. 


4 

[The  same  was  read ,  as  follows  ;] 

rripe.ntJ?men'  .  __  Southampton,  5  March  1844. 

lhe  indictments  against  Mr.  Maude  for  embezzlement  and  larceny  have  been  tried  before 
Mr.  Justice  Wightman  at  the  Winchester  assizes,  and  the  prisoner  has  been  acquitted, 
the  charges  against  the  prisoner  comprehend  cases  relating, 

1st.  To  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Andover  Union  ; 

2d.  To  the  parish  of  Andover. 

The  indictments  relating  to  the  cases  affecting  the  union  charged  the  prisoner,  as  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  with  embezzling  money  alleged  to  be  the  property  of  the 
guaidians,  and,  as  servant  to  Mr.  Lamb,  with  embezzling  money  received  for  and  on 
account  of  his  employer ;  and  also  with  larceny  of  the  cheques  given  for  such  money 
l  he  prisoner,  as  you  are  aware,  was  the  confidential  clerk  of  Mr.  Lamb,  and  by  acting  for 
him  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  he  became  possessed  of  the  cheques  which  formed  the 
subject  of  these  indictments.  Various  objections  were  raised  to  the  form  of  the  indict¬ 
ments  by  counsel,  and  the  Court  ruled  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  charged  with 
embezzlement,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  become  possessed  of  the  money  as  servant  to  the 
Hoard  of  Guardians,  and  that  as  Mr.  Lamb  had  no  property  in  the  cheques,  the  prisoner 
had  not  received  the  money  “for  and  on  account  of  his  employer.”  With  respect  to  the 
counts  charging  the  prisoner  with  larceny  of  the  cheques,  the  Court  left  the  question  of 
felonious  intent  to  the  jury,  who  acquitted  the  prisoner  in  each  case,  on  the  ground  that 
no  felonious  intention  existed  at  the  moment  the  cheques  were  received  by  him.  Three 
indictments  were  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 

The  two  other  indictments  related  to  the  parish  of  Andover,  and  charged  the  prisoner, 
as  servant  of  the  guardians,  with  having  embezzled  certain  money,  the  property  of  the 

Jr™"8'  ardnW"h  ha,Vm£  Aembezzled  certain  raoney>  the  property  of  Mr.  Lamb  and  others, 
nprtS  w618  °1 the  P^,sb  oi  Andover-  To  these  indictments  it  was  objected,  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  not  vested  either  in  the  guardians  or  rate-payers ;  and  it  was  said,  that  if  counts 
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had  been  inserted  in  the  indictments  charging  the  prisoner,  as  servant  of  the  churchwar¬ 
dens  and  overseers,  with  embezzling  the  property  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers, 
they  could  not  be  sustained,  because  the  prisoner,  as  collector,  was  not  the  servant  of  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers.  The  Court  held  the  objection  to  be  valid,  and  directed  the 
jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner. 

The  decisions  in  these  cases  appear  to  me  to  deserve  your  immediate  attention,  and  to 
render  it  advisable  that  authority  should  be  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  appoint 
assistant  clerks  of  unions,  or  to  clerks  to  appoint  deputies;  and  also  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  vest  the  property  in  money  received  by  collectors  of  rates  in  Boards  of  Guardians 
as  corporate  bodies,  or  in  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish  for  which  the 
money  is  received. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Poor-law  Commissioners.  (signed)  H.  W.  Parker,  \ 

Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner. 

3508.  Can  you  tell  us  the  purport  of  the  memorandums? — Yes,  the  memoran¬ 
dums  are  as  follow : 

“  Mr.  Coode.  Query,  whether  it  would  be  expedient  in  the  Bill  to  declare  that  indict¬ 
ments,  &c.  should  allege  the  property  (of  parish  or  union  money)  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

“  6  March  1844.”  “  E.  H” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  vest  the  property  constructively  ;  but 
whether  the  property  or  the  poor-rate  should  be  declared  vested  in  the  guardians  or  the 
overseers  is  doubtful,  but  not  of  much  importance.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  leave  it 
optional,  to  lay  it  in  the  one  or  the  other.  Then  if  a  person  were  servant  of  the  overseers, 
it  would  be  laid  in  them,  if  of  the  guardians  in  them. 

“The  second  difficulty  in  the  case,  turning  upon  the  question,  whose  servant,  or  whether 
servant  at  all,  requires  consideration.  There  would,  I  presume,  be  a  great  outcry  against 
the  authorizing  of  the  appointments  of  additional  assistants  or  deputies. 

“  7  March  1844.”  Q,  Q” 

35°9*  Are  you  aware  of  any  proceeding  ever  having  been  taken  in  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners’  office  upon  this  matter  ? — I  am  not. 


The  Reverend  Christopher  Dodson ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

35]  °*  Mr.  j Etwall.]  I  see  that  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book  of  the 
relieving  officer  for  the  25th  of  July  1840,  there  is  no  decision  whatever  upon 
several  cases  ? — I  see  it  is  so  ;  I  cannot  account  for  it. 

3511-  I  suppose  it  will  appear  by  the  minutes  whether  you  were  chairman  on 
that  day  ? — Probably. 

35!2.  On  the  10th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  there  appears  a  great  number 
ot  cases,  which  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officer? — I  imagine  it  was 
some  peculiar  disease,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  the  re¬ 
lieving  officer’s  book  I  have  no  doubt  will  explain  it ;  it  was  probably  something 
which  came  unexpectedly  upon  us,  and  we  had  not  time  to  inquire. 

35 1 3*  In  the  Abstract  Book  it  is  put  that  Chalk  applies  for  relief  for  herself, 
and  it  is  stated,  “  granted,”  without  any  specification  of  the  amount  of  relief,  or 
what  it  was?-— -I  cannot  explain  it;  it  must  have  been  the  neglect  of  the  clerk; 
I  had  not  the  book  before  me. 

35 14‘  You  stated  in  your  last  examination  that  you  knew  very  little  about  the 
books  ;  whose  duty  do  you  consider  it  to  be  to  inspect  the  books,  and  see  that 
they  were  properly  kept  ? — The  clerk  and  the  auditor,  and  the  governor  of  the 
house,  and  the  visiting  committee. 

35 1 5-  Did  not  you  consider  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  you*  as  chairman,  to 
satisfy  yourself  that  the  books  were  kept  in  a  proper  manner  ? — No,  l  did  not ; 
when  I  took  the  appointment  of  chairman,  I  recollect  saying  very  distinctly  and 
loudly  to  those  who  did  me  the  honour  of  appointing  me,  “With  regard  to  books 
and  accounts,  I  beg  to  disclaim  having  anything  to  do  with  them ;  if  those  are 

kept. by.  the  officers,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  office,  but  I  cannot  be  responsible 
for  them.” 

3516.  Did  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  when  he  came  down,  inspect  the  books? 

He  used  to  look  at  some  of  the  books;  I  was  going  on  the  business  of  the 
board  generally  ;  he  generally  looked  over  some  of  the  books  ;  whether  they  were 
the  medical  books,  or  whatever  books  they  were,  I  do  not  know. 
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3517.  Did  he  ever  draw  your  attention,  or  that  of  the  Board,  to  the  negligent 
way  in  which  the  books  were  kept? — No;  once  I  heard  Mr.  Parker  speaking  to 
a  relieving  officer  about  his  Application  and  Relief  Book. 

3518.  In  what  way? — He  said,  “  You  have  not  filled  this  up  properly,”  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

3519.  Did  he  state  in  what  way  it  had  not  been  done  properly  ? — The  headings 
were  not  filled  up  properly. 

3520.  What  did  the  Assistant  Commissioner  do  when  he  attended  your  Board  ? 
— The  Assistant  Commissioner  attended  to  what  was  going  on  at  the  Board  ;  lie 
looked  at  some  of  those  books  ;  he  likewise  gave  any  advice  that  was  asked  him, 
either  from  individual  guardians,  or  through  myself  as  chairman. 

3521.  You  have  not  considered  it  of  importance  to  see  that  the  books  were 
correctly  kept? — No,  I  have  not  considered  it  my  duty. 

3522.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  have  not  considered  it  important  that  you  should 
look  after  them  ? — No. 

3523.  Mr.  EtwalL ]  You  have  not  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
the  Commissioners,  which  have  been  published  since  1 842  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3524.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner  is  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  new  poor  law? — I  am. 

3525.  The  Assistant  Commissioner’s  inspection  of  the  books  in  the  Andover 
Union  did  not  cause  them  to  be  correctly  kept,  did  it  ? — No. 

3526.  Did  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  ever  inspect 
the  mode  in  which  bones  were  pounded  in  the  Andover  Union? — I  do  not 
know. 

3527.  I  think  you  stated  that  he  gave  advice  to  you  upon  difficult  matters? — 
Yes. 

3528.  Is  that  the  light  in  which  you  consider  an  Assistant  Commissioner  so 
desirable  ? — I  think  it  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  it  is  desirable ;  and  another 
thing  is,  that  I  think  the  Assistant  Commissioner  had  so  much  to  do,  and  so  much 
business,  unfortunately,  in  the  Andover  Union,  when  he  did  come  down,  that  he 
had  not  that  full  time  he  should  have  had  for  the  inspection  of  the  books  ;  he 
came  down,  as  we  know,  in  Maude’s  case,  which  took  him  a  considerable  time ; 
he  came  down  in  Frame’s  case,  which  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  that  was  the  case  where  some  people  were  taken  up  in  London ;  there 
was  a  woman  taken  up  in  London ;  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Alexander  was 
taken  up  by  the  police.  The  third  was  the  bones ;  and  the  fourth  was  the  present 
inquiry. 

3529.  Did  not  a  great  deal  of  that  arise  from  the  mode  in  which  the  books 
were  kept  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure  ;  he  had  78  other  unions  to  look  after, 
besides  the  Gilbert  Unions. 

3530.  It  was  for  him  to  acquaint  the  Commissioners  if  he  had  not  time  pro¬ 
perly  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  Andover  Union,  was  not  it?- — I  presume  so; 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

3531.  Had  you  any  specific  rules  for  the  management  of  the  union,  and  for  the 
management  of  the  union  house,  framed  by  yourself  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

3532.  You  stated  that  you  were  not  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ;  by  what  rules  was  the  union  governed,  and  the  house  managed  ?~— ' The 
visiting  committee,  I  presume,  understood  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
managed  the  house  by  them. 

3533 .  You  left  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  visiting  committee  ?— T  did. 

3534-  You  were  not  aware  whether  there  was  any  specific  time  for  the  house 
to  be  closed  and  the  doors  locked  ?— - 1  am  not  aware  of  the  specific  times ;  I 
know  there  were  such  times ;  but  at  this  moment  I  do  not  recollect  them. 

3535-  What  rules  were  there  for  the  punishment  of  the  refractory  poor  in  the 
house  ? — They  are  hung  up  in  the  Board-room. 

3536.  Those  were  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  ?— - Yes ;  there  they  are 
now. 

3537-  Did  the  master  of  the  house  report  on  the  next  Board-day  after  he  had 
punished  any  refractory  inmate  ? — I  believe  so. 

3538.  Did  he  ever  make  any  report  to  the  Board  of  his  having  punished  persons 
during  the  week  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  he  made  any  report  of  those  he  had  punished; 
he  made  a  report  of  those  who  were  refractory,  that  the  guardians  might  direct 
such  punishment  as  they  deemed  proper. 

0.45-7-  3539-  He 
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3539.  He  had  authority  to  punish  them  himself  in  some  cases,  I  believe? — He 
has,  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners*  Rules. 

3540.  Is  there  any  minute  made  of  the  punishments  which  are  ordered  by  the 
Board  for  refractory  inmates  ? — I  think  there  is  a  book ;  I  am  not  sure. 

3541.  It  is  not  entered  in  the  Minute  Book  signed  by  you? — It  may  be;  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is. 

3542.  Are  you  aware  whether  persons  who  have  been  punished  by  the  master 
have  an  opportunity  given  them  of  appearing  before  the  Board  ?— - Yes. 

3543.  Do  they  do  so;  do  you  recollect  any  case? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  any 
case ;  they  certainly  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

3544.  You  never  recollect  any  one  having  appeared? — I  do  not  at  this 
moment. 

3545.  Is  there  any  book  showing  any  complaints  of  the  inmates  against  the 
master  for  punishment  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is ;  there  is  a  Pauper  Com¬ 
plaint  Book. 

3546.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  At  the  union,  is  there  any  book  prescribed 
in  which  the  paupers  are  to  enter  their  complaints  against  the  master  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any. 

3547.  Mr.  Etwall.\  (To  Mr.  Dodson.)  In  question  3115  you  said,  “If  it  is  in 
the  case  of  a  family,**  (that  is,  relative  to  applications  for  relief),  “  I  put  it  to  the 
Board,  or  call  upon  the  guardian  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belong,  Andover,  or 
any  other  parish  ;”  has  there  ever  been  any  relief  given  to  able-bodied  labourers 
with  families  ? — Not  unless  part  of  the  family  is  ill. 

3548.  It  is  the  rule  that  the  workhouse  should  be  immediately  offered? — It  is  a 
rule  of  the  Commissioners;  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  so. 

3549.  You  would  not  put  it  to  the  guardian  in  that  case? — No,  unless  there  was 
illness  ;  the  guardians  would  hear  it. 

3,55°*  Chairman .]  Would  a  sufficient  time  ordinarily  intervene  between  your 
reading  the  case  and  your  pronouncing  “  workhouse,’*  to  allow  any  guardian,  who 
might  think  that  there  were  any  circumstances  to  take  it  out  of  the  class  of 
persons  to  whom  relief  should  not  be  given  out  of  the  house,  to  interpose  ? — I  have 
heard  so,  but  my  saying  “workhouse”  does  not  finish  the  case;  the  guardian 
might  speak  afterwards ;  it  has  often  happened  that  they  have  done  so. 

3551.  Mr.  Etwall.~]  If  an  able-bodied  labourer  with  a  family  apply  you  say 
“workhouse”? — Yes. 

3552*  Suppose  they  wish  to  make  a  personal  application  afterwards,  is  permis¬ 
sion  to  do  that  invariably  granted  ? — Certainly  it  is. 

3553 •  I  here  have  been  no  cases  of  refusal? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

355 4-  I  he  relieving  officer  and  the  guardian  of  the  parish  are  asked  questions 
as  to  the  character  of  the  man  ? — Yes. 

3555 •  Is  that  done  in  his  presence  ? — No,  not  always. 

3556.  Suppose  the  pauper  is  called  in  again,  do  you  state  to  him  what  has  been 
said  against  his  character? — Yes. 

3557-  Do  you  give  him  an  opportunity  of  explanation  ? — I  do. 

3558.  Do  you  ever  grant  loans  to  able-bodied  labourers  ?— -We  have  not  done 
so  for  many  years  ;  not  these  eight  or  nine  years. 

355 9*  What  was  the  reason  of  the  discontinuance  of  that  practice  ?: — The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them  back  again  ;  we  generally  lost  them. 

35^0.  I  see  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book,  in  the  column  for  wages,  there 
is  no  entry ;  when  a  man  appears  personally  do  you  ask  him  the  amount  of  wages 
he  is  receiving  ?-— Invariably. 

356 1-  In  the  case  of  the  aged,  if  a  man  is  just  able  to  work  and  to  obtain  a 
small  pittance,  and  applies  for  relief,  do  you  ever  grant  it? — We  either  put  him 
entlre!y  on  relief,  or  refuse  him  ;  we  put  him  on  what  is  called  “  The  old  man’s 
idler,  or  refuse  him,  thinking  that  in  so  doing  we  are  obeying  the  directions  and 
the  intentions  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
lead  you  their  opinion  upon  that  point.  In  their  Report  of  December  1839,  they 
say,  With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  paupers  above  adverted  to,  i.  e.  the 
partial  y  disabled,  we  have  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
our  Repoit  for  the  present  year  (1839),  our  views  respecting  the  inexpediency  of 
continuing  to  give  partial  relief  in  these  cases,  and  on  the  injustice  of  thus  enabling 
t  iem  to  compete  with  and  lower  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  able-bodied  man. 

e  teel  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  this  course  so  strongly,  that  although  not 
c  esuous  o  uiging  or  insisting  on  the  application  of  the  workhouse  to  all  cases  of 
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this  nature,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  persons  incapable  of  wholly 
maintaining  themselves,  should  not  be  suffered  to  receive  partial  relief,  but  should 
be  entirely  supported  by  the  guardians,  and  should  either  be  set  to  work  by  the 
guardians  in  such  manner  as  may  be  suitable  to  their  condition,  or  should  not  be 
suffered  to  do  any  work  on  their  own  account.  We  will  only  add  upon  this  topic, 
that  we  believe  this  mode  of  proceeding  not  only  to  be  the  most  advisable,  with 
regard  to  the  labouring  classes  generally,  but  essentially  more  humane  as  respects 
the  individuals  to  whose  cases  it  is  applicable ;  and  that  when  the  guardians 
feel  under  the  obligation  to  provide  entirely  for  these  persons  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  obtain  adequate  relief  than  when  partially  assisted,  inasmuch 
as  where  relief  is  given  in  aid  of  earnings,  there  is  a  constant  desire  to  give  the 
least  possible  amount,  and  the  workhouse  is  made  use  of,  not  for  its  legitimate 
purpose  only,  but  is  offered  to  the  applicant  with  the  view  of  inducing  him 
to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  the  smallest  pittance.”  In  the  Sixth  Annual  Report, 
page  30,  the  Commissioners  recur  to  this  subject.  They  state  that  87,000 
persons,  partially  disabled,  are  in  the  receipt  of  relief,  and  they  observe, 
“  This  large  number  of  paupers  may  be  considered  as  receiving  relief  in  aid 
of  wages,  and  as  injuring  the  independent  labourers  by  depressing  the  rate  of 
wages.  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  if  Hoards  of  Guardians  would  resolutely 
require,  as  the  condition  of  giving  relief  to  these  persons,  that  they  should  either 
come  into  the  workhouse  or  should  be  employed  on  account  of  the  parish  or 
union,  or  should  even,  as  in  the  case  of  persons  receiving  sick  allowances  from 
friendly  societies,  abstain  from  all  employment,  a  large  proportion  of  this  87,000 
would  be  found  capable  of  supporting  themselves,  and  would,  by  refusing  relief 
on  these  conditions,  relieve  the  country  from  a  large  expense  with  which  it  is  now 
fraudulently  burdened ;  and  that  (which  is  of  far  more  importance)  the  inde¬ 
pendent  poor,  especially  the  able-bodied  and  their  children,  would  be  protected 
from  the  unfair  competition  to  which  they  are  now  exposed  from  those  who, 
deriving  part  of  their  support  from  the  poor-rates,  can  afford  to  sell  their  labour 
for  an  inadequate  remuneration.” 

3562.  Captain  Pechell.~\  You  have  given  the  Committee  those  extracts  from 
two  Annual  Reports  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Andover  Union,  have  you  carried  out  the  opinions  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
in  that  respect? — We  have  endeavoured  to  carry  them  out.  I  think  we  have  been 
defeated  in  them. 

35^3*  By  whom  ? — By  numbers  both  of  employers  and  employed ;  employers 
who  get  labour  cheaper,  and  employed  who  of  course  get  a  trifle  where 
they  can. 

35^4*  ^  ou  have  not  been  defeated  by  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? 
—  No.  -  •  - 

3565*  You  have  had  full  power  in  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Certainly. 

3566.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Suppose  an  aged  man  applies  for  relief,  and  the  guardian 
of  his  parish  states  that  he  can  be  found  work,  and  therefore  opposes  any  out¬ 
door  relief  being  given  ? — If  he  will  give  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  we  say, 
Very  well  then,  you  may  have  him,  subject  to  the  medical  officer  stating  that  it  is 
a  fit  case  for  him  to  be  put  to  work. 

3567;  What  should  you  suppose  sufficient  for  an  aged  man  and  his  wdfe  ? — 
Five  shillings  or  6  s.  a  week,  I  should  think,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

35^8.  The  medical  officer  is  applied  to  for  a  certificate? — Yes;  he  puts 
it  in  his  book  generally. 

3569.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sivear,  who  lived 

at  Woodhouse,  which  occurred  during  the  year  1842;  He  applied  for  relief  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  Fry,  the  guardian  of  Enham,  said  that  he  was  able 
to  work,  and  that  he  could  find  him  employment  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  the 
case ;  I  know  the  man  has  died  since,  because  I  saw  an  account  in  the  paper,  and 
I  looked  it  out ;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  particular  case,  as  to  the  labour 
he  was  put  to.  ,  ? 

3570.  You  do  not  remember  his  having  applied  repeatedly  for  relief? — No, 

I  do  not.  At  the  time  he  died  in  the  hedge,  he  was  receiving  relief  as  an  old 
man. 


3571-  Four  shillings  or  5  s-  a  week  ? — Whatever  the  old  people  had. 

3572-  Chairman .]  What  would  an  aged  man  and  his  wife  receive  ?-^-Three 
four  pound  loaves,  and  3s.  6  d. 

357 3-  Mr.  Etwall .]  Do  you  remember  his  widow  applying  subsequently  to  his 
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death  for  relief,  and  the  guardians  stating  that  she  also  could  work? — No,  I  do 
not;  she  may  have  done  so,  and  I  might  not  be  there. 

3574*  What  should  you  suppose  sufficient  for  an  aged  woman  to  have? — It  is 
8  lbs.  of  bread,  and  1  s.  6  d. 

3575.  It  has  been  stated  that  Sivear  went  two  miles  to  his  work.  To  a  man 
of  his  time  of  life,  76,  is  it  not  very  severe  for  him  to  have  to  go  so  far  to  work 
for  the  weekly  earnings  of  5  s.  ? — I  should  think  so ;  I  should  very  much  doubt 
his  going  two  miles. 

3576.  It  must  be  a  severe  trial  to  an  aged  man,  to  work  for  so  small  a  sum  of 
money  ;  because  naturally  they  require  more  nourishment  to  keep  up  their  strength 
at  that  age  ? — I  dare  say  they  do. 

3577.  When  a  guardian  states  that  a  man  can  do  work,  and  therefore  opposes 
the  out-door  relief,  I  think  you  stated  decidedly  that  he  always  is  required  to  say 
how  much  wages  he  intends  to  give  that  man  ?— We  generally  ask  whether  he 
will  give  enough  to  support  him. 

3578.  You  do  not  require  the  exact  sum  to  be  stated  ?— I  think  the  exact  sum 
is  sometimes  given;  but  I  cannot  remember  what  every  individual  labourer  had. 

3579.  Chairman .]  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  ascertain  before  they 
decide  upon  the  case  ? — They  often  do. 

3580*.  Mr.  Christie.']  Do  you  decide  upon  the  man’s  ability  to  do  work  upon 
the  statement  of  the  guardian? — Yes;  unless  he  refers  to  the  medical  man. 

3581.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  when  Sivear  fell  into  the  hedge  he  was 
not  employed  in  work  ? — No. 

3582.  He  was  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  ?— Yes. 

3583.  Mr.  Etwall.']  I  think  you  say  you  were  not  acquainted  with  the  case  ? 
—Not  anything  with  respect  to  his  labour;  in  consequence  of  what  I  read  in  the 
paper,  I  applied  at  the  Registrar’s  Office  of  Deaths  at  Andover,  and  I  found  there 
was  a  coroner’s  inquest  held  upon  him  in  April  1843,  and  a  verdict  of  natural 
death  returned.  Upon  inquiring  of  the  overseer  of  the  parish,  whom  I  met,  he 
said  he  had  full  relief  as  an  old  man  at  that  time,  and  that  if  Mr,  Mundy  said  he 
was  at  work  at  that  time,  he  said  what  was  not  true. 

3584.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Callow,  a  farmer,  who  at  that  time  resided  at 
Woodhouse,  found  that  man  in  an  exhausted  state  lying  in  a  hedge,  when  he  was 
returning  from  work  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3585*  Chairman .]  I  think  I  understood  you  to  state  that  the  man  was  in  the’ 
receipt  of  relief  at  the  time  of  his  fall  ? — At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was. 

3586.  At  the  time  of  his  fall,  of  your  own  knowledge,  you  do  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  relief  r— I  do  not, 

3587.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Those  cases  of  personal  application  would  appear  in  the 
Abstract  ot  Application  and  Report  Book,  would  not  they  ? — They  should 
do  so. 

3588.  That  book  is  not  here  ? — I  do  not  know. 

35 89.  Are  you  aware  that  that  book  has  been  applied  for  since  the  books  came 
up,  and  that  it  cannot  be  found  ? — I  heard  it  stated  so  in  this  room. 

35 9°*  It  was  not  mentioned  to  you  at  the  Board  ? — No. 

35 91*  If  this  Abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book  was  commenced  in 
1 842,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Colborn,  that  would  include  all  the  cases  of  personal  appli¬ 
cation  from  May  1842  down  to  the  time  when  the  new  book  commenced  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1 845  r — I  should  think  so. 

3592-  Relative  to  the  allowance  made  to  widows  who  resided  out  of  the  union, 
were  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  an  allowance  to  some  of  those  widows  who  applied 
for  relief  ?— No,  not  latterly. 

3593*  In  no  cases? — In  the  earlier  times  there  might  be,  but  not  latterly  for 
some  years.  i  V 

3594*  What  period  do  you  mean,  by  latterly  ? — We  have  hardly  done  it  at  all, 
except  as  to  some  particular  eases  of  illness,;  now  and  then  there  has  been  a  case, 
but  very  seldom ;  we  had  a  good  many  cases  when  we  were  first  formed  into  a 
union j  there  were  a  great  many  then.  r  ;  ,  ,, 

3595-  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  resident  in  London  ? 
—Yes. 

3596*  She  had  relief,  had  not  she?— She  had, 

359 7*  Were  not  there  cases  of  other  widows  out  of  the  union  ?*-^I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  any ;  I  recollect  that  Gase  very  well,  because  I  opposed  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.  ?  J 


3598.  In 
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3598.  In  the  case  of  Widow  Blackman,  about  February  and  Marcli  1845,  there 
were  three  different  reasons  assigned,  were  not  there,  for  her  being  refused  relief? 
— I  had  one  reason  ;  I  do  not  know  what  other  people’s  were;  my  reason  was, 
that  she  was  non-resident. 

3599-  W  as  it  not  distinctly  stated  at  the  Board,  when  she  applied  for  relief 
upon  one  occasion,  but  was  refused,  that  it  was  because  site  had  an  illegitimate 
child  born  before  her  marriage  ? — Not  by  me,  when  I  was  in  the  chair.  My 
reason  was  that  she  was  non-resident,  and  therefore  an  officer  belonging  to  our 
union  could  not  superintend  her,  or  see  whether  she  was  a  proper  object  of  relief 
or  not ;  that  was  my  general  reason. 

3600.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  you  hear  that  stated  by  any  one? — I  think  I  heard 
it  stated  by  Mr.  Lywood,  that  she  had  had  an  illegitimate  child. 

3601.  Was  that  the  reason  why  relief  was  refused  ?— No  ;  and  \  distinctly 
stated  it  was  not  my  reason. 

3602.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Is  not  there  a  protest  upon  the  books  tp  that  effect  ? — -I  do 
not  know;  not  when  I  was  at  the  Board. 

3603.  Chairman .]  Is  there  any  entry  of  any  reason  upon  the  books  for  the 
decision  of  the  Board? — I  believe  the  case  has  been  several  times  before  the 
Board. 

3604.  Mr.  Etwall .]  It  appears  that  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Mundy,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Loscombe,  that  the  following  answer  be  sent  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  in  reply  to  their  letter :  “  That  was  refused  tp  Mrs.  Blackman  in 
consequence  of  her  having  had  an  illegitimate  child  previous  to  her  marriage,  and 
also  her  having  stated  to  the  Board  that  she  left  the  house  in  consequence  of  the 
disgusting  language  used  in  it ;  which  statement  has  been  bprne  out  by  what  has 
taken  place  since,  several  women  having  been  brought  before  the  Board  since 
and  reprimanded  for  having  used  bad  language  in  the  house,”  Upon  the  above 
being  put  to  the  vote,  the  original  proposition  of  Mr.  John  Lywood  was  carried  by 
a  majority.  The  original  proposition  was,  “  That  the  following  answer  be  sent 
to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners :  That  the  Board  does  not  sanction  the  allowance 
of  relief  to  paupers  not  resident  in  the  union,  unless  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  which  they  did  not  consider  existed  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Blackman  ”  ?— 
That  was  my  view. 

3605-6.  It  was  stated  to  the  Board  as  a  reason,  by  some  of  the  gpardians,  of 
her  having  had  an  illegitimate  child  previously  to  her  marriage  ? — That  I  cannot 
be  responsible  for.  '  '  ‘ ' 

3607.  Was  it  so  stated  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

3608.  Was  not  another  reason  subsequently  given,  that  her  statements  were 
incorrect,  and  that  she  was  a  person  not  worthy  of  credit  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
that. 

3609.  I  believe  this  woman  was  recommended  by  the  incumbent  of  Shirley, 
near  Southampton,  and  by  the  churchwardens? — Yes. 

3610.  They  wrote  this  letter:  “  We  respectfully  forward  to  you  herewith  the 
petition  of  Lubina  Ann  Blackman,  widow,  at  present  resident  in  this  parochial 
district,  but  a  parishioner  of  Barton  Stacey,  in  the  union  of  Andover.  We  have 
applied  in  her  behalf  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Andover  Union,  and  were 
surprised  at  being  told  first,  by  letter,  that  our  statement  was  not  true ;  and  next, 
on  good  authority,  that  the  poor  woman  was  deemed  an  impostor.  Permit  us  to 
answer  to  you,  that  we  believe  her  statement,  that  we  see  the  person  in  question 
conducts  herself  properly,  and  that  she  js  a  woman  of  good  character..  It  is  obvious 
next  that  she  cannot  support  herself  and  her  four  children  by  washing,  which  is 
the  only  work  she  is  able  to  get  and  to  do;  and  finally,  we  beg  ffo  assure,  from 
personal  observation,  that  during  her  residence  here,  that  is,  before  her  widowhood 
and  since,  her  conduct  to  our  knowledge  has  been  unexceptionably  good.”  From 
that  letter  it  appears  a  letter  was  written  by  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians, 
stating  that  the  woman  was  deemed  an  impostor,  and  that  her  statement  \was  not 
to  be  believed  ? — I  do  not  know  that  letter. 

3611.  There  would  be  a  minute  of  the  letter,  I  suppose  ?— Mr.  Lamb  would 

have  the  letter.  ‘  .  r,.p- 

3612.  Would  not  there  be  any  minute  in  the  Minute  Book  ? — I  should  think 
not. 

3613.  Chairman.']  If  it  were  a  letter  written  by  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
would  not  there  be  such  a  minute  ?— There  might. . 
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3614.  Mr.  Christie.]  Such  a  letter  might  be  written,  and  yet  the  reason  of  the 
Board  might  he  that  she  was  non-resident? — Yes. 

3615.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Still  her  character  was  impugned  ? — The  correctness  of 
her  statement  was. 

3616.  Did  not  she  state  that  she  left  the  house  in  consequence  of  the  very 
bad  language  used  in  the  young  women’s  ward  ? — She  did  not  state  that  at  the 
house; 

3617.  She  stated  to  those  gentlemen  that  she  had  so  stated? — Yes,  and  she 
had  not  so  stated. 

3618.  How  are  you  aware  that  she  did  not  make  that  statement? — She  never 
made  it  to  the  master  or  matron  of  the  house. 

3619.  You  took  the  statement  of  the  master  and  the  matron  in  preference  to 
the  statement  of  the  woman  ? — Y es. 

3620.  After  the  Saturday  following  the  letter  which  was  written  to  those  gen¬ 
tlemen,  were  not  two  of  the  inmates  of  the  young  women’s  ward  brought  up 
before  the  Board  of  Guardians  by  the  master  or  matron  for  using  bad  language  ; 
forswearing? — Yes. 

3621.  Gate  and  Grace?-— Yes. 

3622.  That  proved  then  that  bad  language  was  made  use  of  in  that  ward  ? _ 

Yes. 

3623.  Was  not  a  proposition  then  made,  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  those 
gentlemen  at  Shirley,  stating,  that  owing  to  those  two  women  having  been  brought 
before  the  Board,  there  was  no  doubt  that  bad  language  was  made  use  of  in  that 
w  ard,  and  therefore  that  the  woman’s  character  should  be  freed  from  aspersion  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  it. 

3624.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  carried? — It  was  not  carried. 

3625.  Was  not  the  statement  likely  to  prejudice  the  woman  very  much  in  the 
opinion  of  charitable  persons  in  Shirley? — I  think  it  was. 

3626.  Do  not  you  think,  out  of  justice  to  her  character,  a  statement  should  have 
been  written  to  those  gentlemen  ? — No ;  because  she  did  not  give  that  as  a 
reason  for  leaving  the  house. 

3627.  She  stated  that  she  did? — But  other  parties  stated  that  she  did  not. 

3628.  Did  anybody  corroborate  the  master  and  matron  ?-— I  do  not  recollect 
that  they  did. 

3629.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  anybody  corroborate  her  ? — No. 

3630.  Does  it  appear  to  follow  that,  because  two  women  were  brought  up  the 
week  after,  that  she  had  stated  to  the  master  and  matron  that  she  had  heard  bad 
language  used  ? — No. 

3631.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Was  it  stated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  master,  that  bad 
language  was  not  made  use  of  in  the  house  ?—  I  did  not  hear  it ;  she  did  not  give 
that  as  her  reason  for  leaving  the  house. 

3632.  Are  you  certain  that  it  was  not  stated  by  the  master,  that  bad  language 
could  not  be  made  use  of  in  the  house,  without  either  his  hearing  it,  or  the 
matron  ?  I  do  not  think  he  did  ;  it  might  have  been  made  use  of,  I  should 
think,  without  his  hearing. 

3633*  Jolliffe.]  Do  not  you  fear  that  in  he  able-bodied  young  women’s 

ward,  in  your  workhouse,  and  all  other  workhouses,  bad  language  is  constantly 
used  ? — O  dear  yes. 

3634*  Mr.  Etwall .]  Were  you  at  the  Board  when  Davidge’s  case  came 
before  it  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

3635.  Do  you  recollect  the  case? — No,  I  do  not. 

3636.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Maidment  applying  for  relief  for  his  wife  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  there  ;  I  recollect  something  about  it ;  I  have 

great  doubts  whether  I  was  there. 

3637.  You  are  aware  that  a  correspondence  ensued  between  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  the  Commissioners,  on  the  subject  of  that  case  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware 

of  it ;  but  I  really  am  not  informed  as  to  it  at  all  ;  I  have  no  information  to  give 
upon  the  case.  b 

3638.  It  appears  that  a  ticket  was  given  to  Maidment  for  provisions,  and  also 
for  a  nurse  for  his  wife,  provided  he  came  to  the  house  to  work  ? — Yes. 

3639.  What  work  would  he  be  put  to  ? — Bone-breaking,  I  suppose. 

3640.  The  case  occurred  in  May  1845;  it  would  therefore  be  subsequent  to 

the 
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the  attention  of  the  Board  being  called  to  the  bone-crushing  by  Mr.  Mundy  ? _ 

I  suppose  it  would. 

31*41 .  Captain  Pecliell. ]  Is  it  subsequent  to  Mr.  Mundy’s  resolution;  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  resolution  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  bone-grinding,  which  was  lost  by 
a  large  majority  ? — It  was  after  that. 

3642.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Do  you  know  that  Maidment  had  been  a  shopkeeper  in 
Andover  ? — No. 

3643.  That  he  had  been  a  ratepayer  ?— No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  recollect  it  now ; 
I  might  have  heard  it. 

3644.  Then  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Board  to  order  an  aged  man  applying  for 
relief  for  his  wife  to  come  and  do  some  work  before  that  relief  was  given,  the  wife 
being  in  a  dying  state  ? —  If  he  was  capable  of  it,  certainly. 

3645.  If  he  was  above  60  years  of  age? — If  he  was  capable,  whether  above  60 
or  below  60 ;  some  people  are  as  strong  at  60  as  others  are  at  50. 

3646.  Mr.  Fielden.]  Have  you  an  order  of  the  Commissioners  directing  that 
course  to  be  pursued  ? — No. 

3647.  What  is  the  reason  you  say  that  that  practice  ought  to  be  observed  ? — 
Because  men  otherwise  would  have  relief  without  working. 

3648.  It  appears  he  asked  for  relief  on  account  of  his  wife  being  in  a  sick  state? 

If  he  was  capable  of  keeping  her  by  his  own  exertions  we  consider  he  was  bound 

to  do  so. 

3649.  How  did  you  ascertain  whether  he  was  capable  or  not? — I  heard  no  doubt 
stated  about  his  capability. 

3650.  Maidment  applied  for  relief  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife  ?— - 
Yes. 

3651.  Maidment  was  partially  disabled  ;  do  you  know  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
the  case  sufficiently. 

3652.  If  you  do  not  know  the  case,  how  do  your  answers  apply  ? — I  thought  I 
had  guarded  myself  in  my  answers. 

3^53-  It  was  stated  that  1  s.  a  day  was  allowed  for  nurses  to  this  poor  man’s 
wife? — I  do  not  know  it. 

3654.  Were  not  you  present  when  that  took  place  ?— Upon  my  word  I  do  not 
know. 


3655.  You  are  chairman  of  the  Board  ?— Yes ;  but  I  cannot  recollect  every 
case.  J 

365b.  Mr.  Christie .]  Are  you  paid  for  your  services  as  chairman  ? — No. 

3657.  Mr.  Fielden.']  You  do  not  recollect  the  application  of  Maidment ? — No 
1  do  not. 


3658.  You  do  not  recollect  that  his  wife  was  sick? — Yes,  I  do,  because  I  have 
been  told  of  it  since  ;  I  do  not  recollect  it  otherwise. 

3659.  Mr.  Etwall.]  There  were  various  applications  made  by  Maidment,  were 
not  there  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

3660.  Mr.  Fielden. In  your  former  answer,  were  you  speaking  of  your  own 
knowledge,  or  did  you  derive  this  information  from  some  other  source  ? — I  have 
given  no  information  except  as  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Board 

3661.  You  were  speaking  of  a  particular  case? — I  have  guarded  myself  against 
speaking  in  this  particular  case. 

3662.  You  recollect  that  Maidment  applied  to  the  Board  for  relief  ?— I  know 
from  what  has  passed  that  he  did. 

3663.  Have  you  any  recollection  that  the  overseer  had  relieved  Maidment,  or 
given  him  a  sum  of  money  which  was  disallowed  at  the  Board  ? — I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  it. 

3664.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Do  you  recollect  an  overseer  of  Andover,  Mr.  Dunn,  ap- 
plying  to  the  Board  to  be  allowed  the  money  which  he  had  expended  in  neces¬ 
saries  for  Maidment’s  wife  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3665.  Do  you  know  Maidment  by  sight? — No,  I  do  not. 

3666.  His  case  was  brought  repeatedly  before  the  Board  in  different  shapes,  was 
not  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3667.  Was  not  there  a  correspondence  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  about 
it . — I  heard  of  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  I  have  heard  of  it  lately. 

3668.  Was  not  there  a  motion  made  at  the  Board  on  the  subject  of  Cooke’s 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  Maidment  ?— I  have  heard  so  ;  I  do  not  recollect  it  as 
happening  when  I  was  at  the  Board. 
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3669.  That  was  at  the  time  you  attended  the  Board  constantly,  in  June  1845  ? 

_ Yes  •  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  there  then.  ,  .  , 

3670.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Pike  applying  for  clothes  for  his  second 

daughter,  to  enable  her  to  go  to  service  ?— Yes 

3671.  Was  that  application  refused  by  the  Board  t  les. 

3672.  Was  Pike  ill  at  the  time? — I  think  not. 

3673.  Was  he  receiving  relief  from  the  Board  on  account  of  illness  at  the  time. 
—I  think  not ;  lam  not  sure  ;  he  might  have  been; 

3674.  You  cannot  speak  certainly  as  to  that  point  ?  No. 

3675.  Was  the  application  refused  ? — Yes. 

3676.  Where  is  Pike’s  daughter  now? — I  do  not  know. 

3677!  Has  not  she  been  in  the  house  since  ? — I  believe  she  has. 

3678.  Is  not  she  in  the  house  now?— I  do  not  know. 

3670  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Pontin,  a  man  at  Andover,  who  was  at 
the  time  working  in  the  garden  at  the  union  house,  being  brought  before  the 
Board  for  asserting  that  he  had  seen  some  of  the  paupers  eat  raw  potatoes? 

- NO.  "  t 

3680.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that?— None  whatever.  - 

36S 1.  Nor  of  your  having  told  Pontin,  when  he  was  so  brought  before  the 

Board,  he  should  have  no  more  work  in  the  garden  at  the  union,  but  that  he 

should  come  into  the  house  for  telling  this  ?— No.  *  ; 

3682.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you  ever  say  so?— I  am  not  aware  that  l  ever  did  ; 

I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  saying  so.  ; 

3683.  Mr.  Etwall]  Are  the  officers  of  the  union  required  to  give  bonds  ? 

_ Yes. 

3684.  Where  are  those  bonds  kept  ?— By  the  clerk,  I  believe. 

3685.  Are  they  produced  before  the  auditor  annually  ?  — I  do  not  know. 

3686.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  is  an  order  of  the  Commissioners  that  the 
Board  of  Guardians  should  take  care  that  they  are  annually  produced  before  the 

auditor? — No, -I  am  not.  *  .  ....  r  i  r>  1 

3687.  When  a  bond  is  given  by  one  of  the  officers,  is  it  laid  before  the  Board 

after  its  execution,  to  see  that  it  is  properly  witnessed? — I  think  it  is. 

3688.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Maude  being  appointed  collector  of  the  rates  of 

Andover  ^  ~ ~^rcs» 

3689.  Do  you  recellect  the  amount  of  the  bond  which  was  entered  into  ?— 

3690.  Do  you  recollect  whether  that  was  laid  before  the  Board  ?  I  think  it 


was.  .  .  T  j 

3691.  And  a  bond  for  500  was  substituted  for  the  1,000  l.  bond  ?  1  heard  so. 

3692.  Chairman.']  That  you  do  not  speak  of  from  your  own  knowledge  ?— No. 

3693.  Mr.  Etwall ]  When  Maude  absconded,  and  the  bond  which  he  had 
given  was  required  to  be  produced,  a  bond  was  produced  for  50°  A  &nd  not  the 

original  one  for  1,000 1.  ? — Yes.  #  .  .  .  _  , 

3694.  Was  any  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to  inquire  into  it  before  the 

Assistant  Commissioner  investigated  it? — I  think  there  was ;  I  speak  hesita¬ 
tingly.  •  ••  ¥  y  •*  ;  *  a  ■  1 

3695.  That  was  upon  the  application  of  the  Andover  overseers  .  Yes*  -/  ■ 

3696.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Mundy  applying  a  year  previously  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Andover  overseers,  on  behalf  of  the  overseers  of  Andover,  to  inspect 
the  rate-books  ? — To  have  the  rate-books  home  ;  that  was  his  application*, 

3697.  Was  that  refused  ? — To  have  the  rale-books  out  of  the  house  was  re¬ 
fused;  they  were  offered  to  inspect  the  books  at  the  house.  ‘■M  '  _ 

3698.  Liberty  was  given  for  the  overseers  to  look  at  the  books  at  the  house, 

but  not  to  take  them  home  ? — Yes. 

3699.  You  are  not  positive  of  that  fact  ?— Yes,  if  it  alludes  to  the  same  occa¬ 
sion  1  think  it  does  ;  I  know  that  happened  once  ;  I  do  not  know  the  date. 

3700.  Was  there  any  minute  made  of  the  first  application  of  the  Andover  over¬ 
seers,  when  they  were  prepared  to  show  that  Maude  was  in  arrears  ?  Yes.  * 

3701.  Would  not  a  minute  be  made  upon  that  point?— -It  should  have  been. 

3702.  I  think  you  attended  the  first  meeting  oi  the  committee  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  Maude’s  case  ? — Yes,  I  was  there  a  short  time. 

3703.  Was  it  not  a  statement  made  that  he  was  generally  in  arrears  to  the 
union  ?— Yes. 

3704.  After 
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After  that  did  he  not,  on  the  next  Board-day,  do  the  duties  of  the  clerk? 


.  If 


3705.  And  checks  passed  through  his  hands?— Yes  ;  but  I  think  “  or  bearer 

was  scratched  out,  if  I  recollect  right.  #  .  _T 

370 6.  It  was  only  drawn  to  the  person  who  was  to  receive  it  ?— -No. 

3707.  Were  they  drawn  with  a  line  across  so  that  they  could  only  be  paid 
through  a  bank  ? — I  do  not  know  that ;  the  “  or  bearer  ”  was  scratched  out. 

3708.  Did  you  ever  sign  any  blank  checks  to  Maude  ? — Never.  ■  -  ^ 

3709.  Mr.  Maude  absconded  after  the  third  day  of  the  examination  ? — Yes. 

3710.  When  was  the  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension  ?— I  do  not  know. 

371 1.  Did  not  a  week  elapse  before  a  warrant  was  issued  ?  — Perhaps  so  j  I  do 

not  recollect. 

3712.  Is  not  that  a  long  time  to  allow  a  person  to  be  at  large  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances? — Yes,  if  it  was  so  ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  so. 

3713.  The  bonds  are  kept  now  by  the  clerk,  you  say  ?— Yes. 

3714.  Who  kept  them  before? — The  clerk. 

3715.  Is  not  there  a  fire-proof  room  on  purpose  for  keeping  papers  at  the 
workhouse  ?— Yes. 

3716.  Is  that  made  any  use  of? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

3717.  Do  "you  recollect  when  Mr.  M<Dougal  was  appointed  master  of  the 
workhouse,  whether  any  specific  number  of  rations  were  allowed  to  him  ?  No, 

I  forget  now  ;  there  no  doubt  were,  but  I  forget  what  they  were. 

3718.  Do  you  recollect  if  any  were  allowed  to  his  family  beyond  those  allowed 

to  himself  and  the  matron  ? — I  do  not.  A 

3719.  Are  you  aware  of  any  understanding  that  he  should  exchange  his  rations 

for  a  Superior  quality  of  goods  with  the  tradesmen  ?— No.  •  . 

3720.  If  he  did  exchange  them  for  a  superior  quality  of  goods,  it  was  done 
without  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  think  so,  so  far 

as  I  know.  .  .  '  v 

3721.  Was  M£Dougal  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  gratuity  for  servants,  when 

they  went  out  into  a  place,  of  20  s.  each  ? — -If  they  continued  there  a  year. 

3722.  When  did  that  originate  ?— Mr.  Hawley  recommended  it  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  when  he  first  came  as  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner. 

3723.  Was  there  any  voucher  from  the  mistress  of  the  servant  that  she  had 
continued  in  the  place  one  year  before  it  was  paid  ?-  No;  but  the  mastei  told  the 
Board  where  the  party  was  gone  to,  and  that  she  had  lived  in  such  a  place  for  a 

twelvemonth.  _  >' 

3724.  And  in  the  account  of  the  payments,  was  it  included  under  the  head  of 

incidental  payments  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  it^was. 

3725.  I  do  not  find  any  specific  account  of  it  r — I  have  no  doubt  it  was. 

3726.  In  the  account  of  the  expenditure  for  the  quarter  ending  20th  December 
1845, 1  find  the  sum  166  /.  i  1  s.  4  I  d.  under  the  head  of  incidental  expenses  ;  that 
is  more  than  one-fourth  more  than  the  whole  expenditure ;  are  you  aware  what  is 
included  in  those  incidental  payments  t — I  am  not.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
house  committee  could  tell  you ;  any  member  of  the  visiting  committee  could  tell 


you.  . 

3727.  Has  it  never  struck  you  that  it  was  a  very  large  sum,  without  any  special 

items? — No.  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  visiting  committee. 

3728.  Do  the  magistrates  in  the  sessions,  in  the  accounts  for  counties,  allow 
such  large  incidental  payments  without  requiring  specific  items  ? — Perhaps  not. 

3729.  A  motion  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Mundy  in  February  1845,  rela¬ 
tive  to  bone-pounding  ? — I  believe  that  was  the  date. 

3730.  Do  you  remember  that  circumstance  ? — Yes. 

3731 .  Was  that  motion  that  the  bone-crushing  should  be  stopped  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  was. 

3732.  That  was  rejected  ? — Yes. 

3733.  Was  a  minute  of  that  motion  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  in  the 
weekly  return? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

3734.  Is  not  there  a  weekly  return  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners? — Yes,  of 
the  inmates. 

3735.  Is  not  there  a  specific  order  that  there  should  be  an  account  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  motions,  or  intended  motions  ? — I  think  there  is. 

3736.  It  was  not  done  on  this  occasion  ? — No. 

0.45—7.  3737.  Mr. 
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3737-  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  know  that  it  was  not  done? — I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

3738.  The  clerk  of  course  would  send  the  return?— The  clerk  would  send  it. 

3739-  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Was  there  any  committee  appointed  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  statements  which  were  made  by  Mr. 
Mundy  ? — I  think  two  or  three  guardians  and  two  medical  men  went  to  inquire. 

3740.  After  that,  was  any  committee  regularly  appointed  by  the  Board  ? — No. 

3741.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  or  did  you  investigate  it  yourself? — No.. 

3742.  Did  you  think  that  the  men  ate  the  marrow  and  gristle,  as  has  been 
described  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

3743-  Ho  y°u  believe  that  they  did  it  now  ?— Not  to  the  extent  that  was 
stated. 

3744.  Do  you  disbelieve  the  statements  upon  oath  of  the  men  ? — I  believe  most 
of  the  men  who  appeared  before  Mr.  Parker,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  man  Green 
in  his  evidence. 

3745.  Did  not  the  majority  of  the  men  who  appeared  before  Mr.  Parker  clearly 
establish  the  fact  that  the  men  who  pounded  the  bones  did  eat  the  marrow  and 
the  gristle  from  the  bones  ? — That  they  did  eat  the  marrow  of  those  bones  which 
were  fresh. 

3746.  Did  not  they  establish  the  fact  that  they  ate  the  marrow  of  putrid  bones  ? 
— No. 


3747.  When  was  it  you  first  became  satisfied  that  they  had  eaten  the  marrow 
and  gristle  of  the  bones  ? — When  those  gentlemen,  Mr.  Loscombe,  Mr.  Westlake, 
Mr.  Paine,  and  Mr.  Mundy,  had  been  there. 

3748.  No  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  yourself  or  by  the  Board,  or  any  means 
taken  to  stop  it?— Means  were  taken  to  stop  it;  they  were  not  to  do  it  any  more  ; 
and  they  did  not  do  it  any  more. 

3749.  “Did  the  master  ever  report  that  such  a  system  existed  ? — No. 

3750.  Did  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ever  inspect  the  bones  ? — -I  do 
not  know. 

3751.  Are  you  aware  that  boys  were  employed  to  break  those  bones? — No, 
I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

3752.  Are  you  aware  of  it  now? — Yes;  I  heard  it  in  this  room. 

3753*  If  they  were  so  employed,  it  was  without  the  sanction  or  approval  of  the 
Board  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3754.  It  was  without  your  sanction  and  approval? — <It  was  without  my 
knowledge.  t 

3755*  Did  you  ever  hear  any  argument  or  any  motion  made  upon  it  at  the 
Board? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

375b.  There  never  was  any  resolution  of  the  Board  upon  the  subject.? — J  do 
not  remember  it. 

3757;  Have  the  Board  never  ordered  the  boys  to  be  placed  at  the  bone-house 
for  punishment  ?— I  do  not  know  that  they  have. 

3758.  Ought  not  there  to  be  a  minute  of  it  ill  the  book  if  such  were  the  case  ? 
— I  should  think  so. 


3759*  Hid  you  consider  pounding  bones  as  a  punishment? — No,  I  did  not. 

3760.  Did  you  consider  that  it  tended  to  keep  people  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
1  he  work  did,  as  work,  but  in  no  other  respect. 

37b l-  You  did  not  consider  that  work  of  a  more  unpleasant  and  severe 
description  than  other  work  ? — No  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  out  of  the  house 
which  is  much  harder  and  quite  as  unpleasant,  which  independent  labourers  are 
obliged  to  do. 

3762.  Will  you  specify  such  work  ? — Emptying  a  pigstye,  and  tanner’s  work  ; 
if  I  go  by  Mr.  Mortimer’s  tan-yard  at  Andover,  I  am  sure  it  is  ten  thousands 
times  worse  than  any  heaps  of  bones  can  be. 

3763.  Captain  Pechell.~\  Do  the  labourers  blister  their  hands  in  clearing  out 
the  pigstye? — I  do  not  know;  we  do  not  employ  paupers  in  cleaning  out 
pigstyes. 


3764.  Mr.  EtwalC]  Have  tanners  high  wages  generally  ? — Yes. 

37b5'  What  was  the  reason  that  the  union  ceased  to  keep  pigs? — There  was 
some  doubt  or  difficulty  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  managed,  whether  it 
was  profitable.  .  „  ; 

3766.  Was  not  there  a  specific  motion  made  upon  that  subject  by  Mr.  Lywood, 

a  guardian 
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a  guardian  of  Clatford  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  made  a  specific  motion  ; 
I  know  it  was  generally  resolved  that  it  was  better  not  to  do  it  j  they  thought  it 
did  not  answer. 

3767.  Was  not  it  stated  that  the  lard  and  the  fat,  and  other  things  belonging 
to  the  pigs,  the  matron  took  for  her  perquisites,  and  that  therefore  it  was  better 
that  the  pigs  should  be  discontinued  ? — I  never  heard  it  stated  so  ;  there  was  a 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  some  parties ;  but  1  believe  that  was  removed ;  I  heard 
no  more  of  it. 

3768.  That  was  stated,  was  it  ? — No,  it  was  not  stated. 

3769.  Not  at  the  Board  ? — I  never  heard  it. 

3770.  The  keeping  of  pigs  was  discontinued  ?— The  keeping  of  pigs  was  dis¬ 
continued  ;  it  did  not  answer. 

3771.  When  was  the  first  intimation  you  received  relative  to  there  being  im¬ 
proper  management  of  the  Andover  Union  Workhouse? — It  was,  I  think,  on  the 
6th  of  August. 

3772.  Who  made  it  known  to  you  ? — Mr.  Westlake. 

3773.  Did  you  express  your  surprise  on  that  occasion? — I  did. 

3774.  Did  you  on  that  occasion,  before  Mr.  Westlake  told  you  what  were  his 
allegations  against  the  master,  name  two  distinct  things  of  which  you  supposed 
the  master  might  have  been  guilty  ?  — No. 

3775’  I  will  name  them  to  you ;  drunkenness? — No. 

3776.  And  women? — No. 

3777.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Board  on  the  next  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

3778.  Were  you  present  then? — No. 

3779.  In  consequence  of  what  occurred  on  that  day,  Mr.  Parker,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,  came  down  on  the  next  Board-day? — He  did. 

3780.  What  was  the  result  of  that? — The  result  was  an  inquiry  afterwards. 
I  think  yourself  and  Mr.  Wakeford,  and  Mr.  Symonds,  attended  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion,  with  a  request  to  have  the  inquiry  held  at  the  Town-hall.  I  understood  you 
were  a  deputation  from  the  ratepayers  to  request  Mr.  Parker  to  hold  a  public 
inquiry  at  the  Town-hall. 

3781.  It  was  announced  that  it  should  be  a  public  inquiry  at  the  Board-room  ? 
— Yes  ;  Mr.  Parker  objected  to  holding  it  in  the  Town-hall,  having  no  authority 
there,  and  he  thought  it  was  much  better  for  the  witnesses  to  come  to  the  union 
house. 

3782.  After  that  inquiry  ended,  you  have  stated  that  you  either  made  or 
approved  of  a  proposition  for  the  continuance  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal  in  his  office  of 
master? — Yes. 

3783.  Had  not  many  cases  of  drunkenness  been  sworn  to  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal 
by  respectable  inhabitants  of  Andover  ? — Yes. 

3784.  Had  not  it  been  proved  that  he  had  been  at  inns  very  late  at  night,  and 
that  the  matron  had  sent  the  porter,  and  then  her  son,  and  then  she  had  gone 
herself  after  him,  and  consequently  that  the  house  was  left  without  either  of 
them  ? — I  did  not  hear  that,  but  I  know  it  might  be  so.  Drunkenness  was  proved, 
I  know. 

3785.  Did  you  conceive  that  a  man  against  whom  drunkenness  had  been 
proved  was  fit  to  continue  as  master  of  the  union  house  ? — I  thought  it  was  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  that  till  we  could  elect  a  new  master,  it  was  better  to  go  on 
for  a  short  time  with  the  one  who  was  in  the  house,  instead  of  placing  a  new  man 
there. 

3786.  You  thought  it  was  better  to  go  on  with  a  man  who  had  been  convicted 
of  great  drunkenness,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  man  who  was  recommended  by 
the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ? — Yes,  I  thought  there  would  be  less  diffi¬ 
culty  in  it. 

3787*  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  consider  that  M‘Dougal  was  convicted  of  great 
drunkenness  ? — I  think  he  was  convicted  of  drunkenness  ;  I  do  not  say  great 
drunkenness. 

3788.  Chairman.']  Was  not  it  the  fact  that  at  that  meeting  a  motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Soper,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Pike,  “  That  the  master  and  matron  be  forth¬ 
with  suspended  ’*  ? — Yes. 

3789.  Is  it  a  fact  that  an  amendment  was  proposed  to  that  motion  by  Mr.  Los- 
combe,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Leonard  Lywood,  in  the  following  terms  :  “  That  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  having  regard  to  the  very  satisfactory  state  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s 
accounts  (upon  investigation  by  Mr.  Mitchener),  as  reported  to  them  by  the 
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Assistant  Commissioner,  do  not  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  to 
suspend  Mr.  M‘Dougal  from  his  office,  deeming  him  innocent  till  proved  guilty, 
and  also  considering  that  to  suspend  him  at  the  present  state  of  the  proceedings, 
before  he  has  been  heard  in  his  defence,  would  unjustly  prejudice  his  character  in 
public  opinion  ”? — Yes. 

3790.  That  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  amendment,  I  believe,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  16  to  2  ;  was  that  so  ? — Yes. 

3791.  And  13  guardians  present  abstained  from  voting  at  all  ? — Yes. 

3792.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  You  had  previously  refused  the  application  which  I  made 
on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  of  Andover  to  suspend  M‘Dougal  ? — In  the  previous 
week. 

3793.  What  reason  did  you  give  for  that  refusal? — Because  we  should  presume 
him  innocent  till  he  was  found  guilty.  Had  we  been  advised  or  recommended  to 
suspend  him  before  the  proceedings  began  at  all  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
suspend  him  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it, — it  had  gone  on  for  six  days  when  you 
applied,  and  afterwards  for  13  days, — the  evidence  had  been  all  heard  against  him, 
and  none  for  him,  and  we  thought  it  would  have  been  pre-judging  the  question;  at 
least  that  was  my  motive. 

3794.  Did  not  I  allege  a  specific  ground  for  making  the  application  at  that 
particular  time  ?— Yes ;  you  showed  a  very  natural  desire  for  the  morals  of  the 
town  you  represented ;  it  was  on  account  of  the  immoralities,  with  which  you  were 
much  shocked ;  but  as  we  did  not  consider  those  immoralities  then  proved,  because 
the  man  had  not  made  his  defence,  we  did  not  think  it  proper  to  suspend  him. 

3795.  Chairman .]  In  the  answers  which  you  gave  to  the  questions  which  I  put 
to  you  as  to  the  motion  and  the  amendment,  did  you  refer  to  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Etwall  had  made  application  for  the  suspension  of  the  master,  and  not  to  the 
day  on  which  he  resigned  ? — It  must  have  been  to  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Etwall 
made  such  an  application. 

3796.  I  believe  on  the  20th  of  September  Mr.  M‘Dougal  resigned  ?— Yes. 

3797.  And  on  that  occasion  was  it  proposed  by  Mr.  Mundy  that  his  successor 
should  be  appointed  that  day  fortnight  ? — Yes. 

3798.  That  proposition,  I  believe,  was  not  seconded  ? — No. 

3799.  It  was  subsequently  withdrawn? — Yes. 

3800.  Did  you  then  propose,  seconded  by  Mr.  Leonard  Lywood,  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  should  take  place  that  day  month? — Yes. 

3801.  Was  that  carried? — Yes. 

3802.  Mr.  Parker,  I  believe,  on  coming  into  the  room,  afterwards  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  workhouse  should  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  for 
the  time,  and  that  M‘Dougal  should  not  be  continued? — Yes. 

3803.  Was  that  recommendation  adopted? — No. 

3804.  Did  you,  on  that  occasion,  state  your  intention  of  resigning  ? — Yes. 

3805.  What  reason  had  you  for  fixing  that  day  month  as  the  day  on  which 
the  election  should  take  place  ? — We  thought  it  would  give  time  to  seek  out  a 
proper  person. 

3806.  Mr.  Etzvall.]  At  the  investigation  before  Mr.  Parker  there  were  pauper 
stated  on  their  oaths  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  allowance  which  was 
ordered  them  by  the  medical  man,  and  of  other  specific  allowances;  are  you.  satis¬ 
fied  they  did  not  receive  their  full  allowances  ?— I  am  not  satisfied  they  did  not 
receive  their  full  allowances. 

3807.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  accounts  of  the  quarter  ending  Christmas 
1845? — No. 

3808.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  was  an  increase  per  head  in  the  expenses 
of  keeping  the  inmates? — No. 

3809.  Have  you  never  looked  over  the  statement  of  the  expenses  for  the 
quarter? — No. 

3810.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increase  per  head  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  the  paupers,  does  not  it  prove  that  they  had  more  provisions? — 
Y  es,  or  an  increase  in  the  price  of  provisions. 

3811.  Supposing  the  contracts  to  remain  nearly  the  same? — Then  it  must  be 
accounted  for  in  some  way  ;  I  do  not  know  the  data,  and  cannot  say. 

3812.  \ ou  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fact?— ’-No. 

3813.  Did  you  never  suspect  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  management  of 
the  house  before  the  inquiry  ?— Never. 

3814.  Do 
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3814.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lewis  ? — I  know  three  or  four  men 
of  that  name. 

3815.  I  believe  he  is  a  farming  servant  to  Mr.  Stackpole  ?— -Yes. 

3816.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  how  he  fared  when 
he  was  in  the  house? — ‘Never. 

3817.  You  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject  ?— Never. 

3818.  Previously  to  this  inquiry  you  have  stated  that  no  fault  had  been  found 
by  you  or  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  with  the  way 
in  which  the  medical  books  were  kept? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

3819.  Had  any  complaint  ever  been  made  before  by  you  relative  to  Mr.  West- 
lake  as  the  medical  officer  of  the  district?— No. 

3820.  By  any  of  the  guardians  ?— I  do  not  recollect  any. 

3821.  Or  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner ? — No;  I  think  there  were  one  or 
two  complaints  of  irregularity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cooke,  the  relieving  officer,  that 
he  had  not  given  tickets  for  extras.  I  forget  the  particular  charge. 

3822.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  inquiry  you  had  implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  West- 
lake  as  a  medical  officer  of  the  union? — 1  considered  him  the  confidential  servant 
of  the  union. 

3823.  Captain  Pechell. ]  I  wish  to  know  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  books  of  the  Andover  Union  have  been  kept?— Very  carelessly. 

3824.  Do  you  feel  yourself  authorized  to  apply  any  stronger  term  than  care¬ 
lessly? — I  think  I  may  as  well  not  do  it. 

3825.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  occurrences  in  the  Pauper  Offence  Book? — 
No,  I  am  not. 

3826.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  not  aware  that  boys  were  sent  for 
punishment  to  the  bone  machine  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

3827.  I  find  in  the  Pauper  Offence  Book,  Case  24,  where  a  boy  named  George 
Fennell  absconded  with  the  union  dress,  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  master 
was  to  break  bones  for  three  days  till  the  Board  met,  and  when  the  Board  met, 
the  Board  ordered  three  days  further  punishment  at  the  same  employment;  are 
you  aware  of  that  circumstance? — No,  1  have  forgotten  it. 

3828.  There  are  two  or  three  other  cases  of  the  same  nature;  are  you  at  all 
acquainted  with  them? — No. 

3829.  Then  it  is  possible  for  the  Board  to  order  the  punishment  of  an  able- 
bodied  pauper,  without  you,  as  chairman,  being  acquainted  with  it? — I  suppose 
I  knew  it  at  the  time,  if  I  was  in  the  chair. 

3830.  Are  you  at  all  aware  of  a  case  where  a  female  pauper  was  locked  up 
because  she  refused  to  eat  her  breakfast  ? — No  ;  that  does  not  often  happen.  ' 

3831.  If  it  was  shown  to  you  in  the  Pauper  Offence  Book,  should  you  consider 
it  had  been  an  improper  entry  as  to  such  a  circumstance  ?— No ;  it  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  forget  it  in  the  course  of  1 1  years. 

3832.  Do  you  know  of  a  case  where  three  boys  were  flogged  on  the  charge  of 
throwing  stones  at  the  chimney-pot  of  their  day-room  ?— No.  When  was  that ; 
may  I  ask  the  date  ? 

3833.  They  are  cases  152,  153,  and  154,  13th  March  1846;  the  remark  of  the 
Board  was,  that  their  conduct  was  deserving  of  punishment;  ordered  to  be 
whipped  14th  March  1846,  eight  stripes  each,  with  some  hieroglyphics,  which 
looked  like  T.  L.,  recorded  against  them  ? — I  believe  I  was  not  there  at  that  time. 

3834.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Hawley;  I  suppose  you  mean  the  Assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioner  r— I  do. 

3835.  You  said  that  he  sanctioned,  or  gave  directions  that  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  should  receive  fees  for  placing  servants  out  in  service  after  they  had 
been  there  a  certain  time  ? — He  recommended  it. 

3836.  Have  you  any  document  to  show  that  such  was  the  approval  of  the 
Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — There  may  be  in  the  Minute  Book,  but  no 
other  document. 

3837.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  the  authorities  of  Somerset  House 
sanctioned  such  a  proceeding? — Mr.  Hawley  recommended  it. 

3838.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  any  time  of  the  paupers  making  known  to 
you  that  there  was  something  exceedingly  improper  going  on  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— No. 

3839*  Have  any  complaints  been  made  to  you  at  any  time  by  the  paupers 
themselves  of  their  being  starved  in  the  workhouse  ?— Never. 

°*45  7*  3840.  You 
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3840.  You  stated  that  you  never  had  any  conversation  with  a  pauper  by  the 
name  of  Lewis  ?  —  Never. 

3841.  Has  a  pauper  by  the  name  of  Charles  Lewis  ever  addressed  himself  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

3842.  Are  you  acquainted  with  such  a  pauper? — Very  well. 

3843.  But  he  never  addressed  to  you  any  complaint  ? — No. 

3844.  Have  you  ever  expressed  your  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  master, 

after  he  had  been  convicted  of  drunkenness ;  that  you  had  the  same  confidence  in 
him  after  this  transaction  as  you  had  before  ? — With  the  exception  of  the 
drunkenness,  I  have.  * 

3845.  When  you  expressed  that,  were  not  you  aware  of  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  female  sex  ? — No  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  it  has  not  been  proved 
against  him. 

3846.  Those  affairs  have  never  been  proved,  you  think  ? — Never ;  the  witnesses 
on  one  side  have  been  heard,  but  there  has  been  no  defence  heard  on  the 
other. 

3847.  You  are  under  the  impression  that  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the 
gallantries  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  may  not  be  true  ? — I  do  not  believe  a 
word  of  it. 

3848.  Have  you  ever  inspected  the  place  where  the  paupers  were  employed  in 
pounding  bones? — Yes. 

3849.  The  Committee  have  been  informed  that  the  process  is  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  very  heavy  iron  ? — It  is  an  iron ;  I  do  not  know  what  the 
weight  is. 

3850.  What  weight  should  you  suppose  it  to  be? — I  do  not  know;  I  am  no 
judge. 

3851.  Should  you  think  it  would  be  more  than  a  dozen  pounds? — I  am  no 
judge  of  weight. 

3852.  Did  it  ever  come  under  your  observation,  through  the  representation  of 
the  master,  that  paupers  had  had  their  hands  blistered  while  in  that  occupation? — 

No;  I  do  not  remember  it;  it  may  have  been  so. 

3853.  1  will  read  to  you  an  extract  from  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book, 
in  the  quarter  ending  18th  December :  cc  Charles  Bradley,  blistered  his  hands 
before  he  had  done  a  peck  of  bones ;  ”  and  “  John  Jones  and  George  Trim,  from 
Brighton,  blistered  their  hands  before  they  had  done  half  their  work ;  ”  are  you 
at  all  cognizant  of  any  such  cases  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

3854.  You  did  not  read  over  those  minutes? — I  may  have  read  it. 

3855.  It  did  not  make  any  impression  upon  you? — Certainly  not. 

3856.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  the  operation  of  cleaning  out  a 
pigstye  is  worse  than  pounding  bones  ?— Yes. 

3857.  I  have  read  to  you  an  extract  from  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book, 
where  it  appears  that  paupers  have  had  their  hands  injured  by  pounding  the 
oones  ;  do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  any  such  punishment  could  occur  to  them 
in  that  occupation  which  you  think  worse  than  pounding  bones? — Yes,  if  a  man 
had  not  been  used  to  the  work. 

38.58.  Before  he  had  half  done  his  work  ? — Yes. 

3859.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  it  is  indeed. 

3860.  Did  you  ever  try  the  operation  of  bone-crushing  ? — Never. 

3861.  When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  the  practice  being  disapproved 
of  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department? — I  do  not  recollect. 

3862.  Is  it  within  your  recollection  that  the  Secretary  of  State  did  make 
such  representations? — Not  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

3863.  That  he  had  stated  his  opinion  disapproving  of  th  epractice  ? — It  was  in 
the  public  prints. 

3864.  You  were  aware  of  it  then  ? — I  knew  it  was  in  the  public  prints. 

3865.  Were  any  proceedings  taken  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  consequence 
of  that ;  any  alteration  of  the  practice? — No. 

3866.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  you  have  any  communication  yourself  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  on  the  bone-crushing  question  ?— No. 

3867.  Or  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — No. 

3868.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  it  a  report  of  something  said  by  Sir  James  Graham 
in  the  House  of  Commons  which  you  have  seen  ? — Yes. 

3869.  Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  it  was  correctly  reported? — Not 
the  least. 

3870.  How 
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3870.  How  many  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  you  had  at  your  union  ? 
- — Three. 

3871.  Since  the  formation  of  your  union? — Yes. 

3872.  Who  are  they  ? — Colonel  A’Court,  Mr.  Hawley,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

3873.  When  did  Mr.  Parker  become  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  district? 
— I  do  not  recollect. 

3874.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  about  the  time  Mr.  Maude’s  defalcation 
was  discovered  ? — Rather  before  that. 

3875.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  keeping,  or  not  keeping  the 
books  since  Mr.  Parker  became  Assistant  Commissioner  ?— -No ;  I  do  not  know 
that  there  has. 

3876.  Have  the  books  been  kept  in  the  same  way  from  the  formation  of  the 
union? — Yes. 

3877.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Parker,  soon  after  he  became  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  made  a  long  investigation  as  to  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts? — * 
He  did. 

3878.  How  long  was  he  engaged  in  that  investigation  ? — A  long  time. 

3879.  What  do  you  call  a  long  time  ? — Two  or  three  months,  I  dare  say. 

3880.  Has  any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  taken  place 
since  that  investigation  ? — Not  much,  I  think. 

3881.  How  is  that? — From  the  neglect  of  the  officers  of  the  union. 

3882.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  application  from  any  officer 
of  the  union  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  for  instructions  as  to  the  keeping  the 
accounts  ?— Yes ;  I  know  that  the  auditor  has  applied  to  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  he  has  had  an  answer. 

3883.  Who  is  the  auditor? — Mr.  Earle. 

3884.  Do  you  know  what  answer  he  had  ? — That  they  would  send  a  reply  ; 
I  forget  the  exact  words ;  but  that  they  would  send  word  when  they  had  maturely 
considered  the  question  ;  that  they  had  apian  of  auditing  the  accounts  in  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  would  forward  it  to  him  when  it  was  finished. 

3885.  When  was  that  application  made  ? — Two  or  three  years  ago. 

3886.  Have  they  sent  down  any  instructions  for  keeping  the  accounts  ? — 
None. 

3887.  Have  you  their  letter  to  Mr.  Earle,  on  the  subject?— No,  I  have  not. 

3888.  Is  Mr.  Earle  in  town  ? — No  ;  Mr.  Earle’s  partner  is. 

3889.  You  have  admitted  that  there  have  been  irregularities  in  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  books  ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  any  substantial  mischief  has  arisen  from 
those  irregularities? — None,  whatever. 

3890.  from  the  mode  of  keeping  the  relieving  officers’  books,  do  you  know* 
whether  the  relieving  officers  have,  in  any  instance,  defrauded  or  injured  the  pau¬ 
pers  ? — I  believe  not. 

3891.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you? — There  are  four  now;  there 
were  three. 

3892.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Cooke  ? — I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Cooke. 

3893.  Do  you  place  perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  Cooke  ?— Perfect  confidence. 

3894.  It  has  been  stated  that  you  always  objected  to  Mr.  Cooke’s  being  oblffied 

to  reside  in  Andover  ? — I  did.  0 

3895.  Why  ?— Because  it  was  completely  at  one  end  of  his  district.  Andover 
was  the  end  of  the  district  one  way,  and  Tidworth  was  the  end  the  other  way  ;  he 
at  present  lives  in  the  centre  between  the  two.  By  being  at  Andover,  he  would 
have  been  10  miles  from  Tidworth;  and  if  he  had  lived  at  Tidworth,  he  would 
have  been  1 0  miles  from  Andover. 

3896.  They  were  in  the  same  district  ? — Yes. 

3897.  Was  not  it  a  great  inconvenience  that  there  should  not  be  a  relieving 
officer  residing  in  the  town  of  Andover  ? — Yes ;  it  would  have  been  much  better 
that  there  should  have  been. 

3898*  Djd  you  oppose  there  being  a  relieving  officer  living  in  the  town  of 
Andover? — Never. 

3899*  Mr-  Mundy  has  stated  to  us,  that  when  it  has  been  proposed  that  Cooke 
should  reside  in  Andover,  the  chairman  has  always  pointed  out  to  the  guardians, 
before  they  voted  on  the  subject,  that  if  it  was  decided  that  the  relieving  officer 
should  reside  in  Andover,  they  would  lose  their  relieving  officer  Cooke  ? — I  have 
7*  E  pointed 
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pointed  that  out;  I  had  no  objection  to  another  officer  being  elected  ;  but  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  Cooke’s  leaving  his  situation,  he  being  in  the  centre  of  his  district. 

3900.  Did  you  ever  state,  as  a  reason  for  opposing  such  a  proposition,  that 
Mr.  Cooke  had  built  a  new  house  at  Clanville,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  it? — 

I  stated  it  in  this  way,  that  he  had  taken  this  upon  the  faith  of  being  allowed  to 
live  at  any  place  in  the  district  he  pleased,  and  that  having  built  this  house  it 
made  it  an  additional  hardship  for  him  to  be  brought  into  Andover. 

3901.  But  you  have  always  wished  that  there  should  be  a  relieving  officer 
residing  in  the  town  of  Andover? — Yes;  I  never  had  the  least  objection  to 

that.  *  0  ~  •  j 

3902.  You  have  said  that  any  pauper  who  wished  to  present  himself  at  the 
Board  the  first  Saturday  after  he  made  application  to  the  relieving  officer,  could 
do  so? — He  could. 

3903.  That  has  always  been  the  case  since  the  formation  of  your  union  ? — 

It  has. 

3904.  Mr.  Mundy  has  stated,  that  for  many  years  if  applicants  did  not  apply 
on  Thursday,  their  cases  were  not  heard  till  the  Saturday  week  following? — That 
is  not  true. 

3905.  Do  you  make  any  objection  to  seeing  a  pauper  and  allowing  him  to  state 
his  case  on  Saturday,  if  he  has  not  on  the  previous  Thursday  applied  to  the 
relieving  officer  ? — If  he  has  not  applied  before  Saturday  morning,  we  deem  it 
irregular ;  but  in  almost  every  case  where  it  is  the  first  application,,  and  where  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  he  has  not  known  the  rule,  we  see  him. 

3906.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  unions  it  is  the  practice  to  oblige  all 

paupers  to  come  to  the  Board  on  the  first  day  on  which  their  cases  are  taken  into 
consideration? — I  am  aware  of  it.  . r: .  , 

3907.  That  is  not  the  practice  in  your  union? — It  is  not  the  practice  wdth  us. 

We  considered  it  more  humane  towards  the  paupers  to  save  them  the  journey, 
and  for  them  to  state  their  case  to  the  relieving  officer.  For  instance,  in  the 
parish  of  Tid worth,  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Andover,  if  an  application  to  the 
relieving  officer  serves  the  purpose,  it  surely  is  better  than  bringing  the  man  or 
woman  10  miles. 

3908.  Though  you  do  not  oblige  all  the  paupers  to  come,  you  permit  any 
pauper  who  chooses  to  come  before  you  to  state  his  case? — Any  pauper  who 
chooses  to  come  may  see  us. 

3909.  Chairman .]  Is  the  question  usually  asked  of  the  relieving  officer  as  to 
whether  a  pauper,  whose  case  he  brings  before  the  Board,  be  or  not  in  attendance? 
—Yes. 

3910.  Would  the  relieving  officer  feel  himself  bound,  and  would  the  Board 
expect  that  he  should,  state  to  the  Board  if  the  pauper  be  in  attendance? — Cer¬ 
tainly. 

3911.  Mr.  Christie .]  Are  you  aware  which  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’ 
dietaries  has  been  in  force  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — It  was  a  dietary  which  came 
down  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1835.  The  Commissioners  forwarded  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  a  circular,  accompanied  with  dietary  tables,  differing  from 
each  other  both  in  quality  and  the  amount  of  food,  and  the  Board  selected  one  of 
the  tables,  which  was  afterwards  comprehended  in  an  order.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  stated  in  their  Second  Annual  Report  that  six  dietaries  were  actually  in 
use  in  workhouses,  and  proved  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

3912.  Which  of  their  dietaries  is  the  dietary  which  the  Andover  Board  adopted  ? 

— No.  3  of  those  they  sent  down  to  us. 

3913.  Have  you  compared  dietary  No.  3,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
the  Andover  Guardians,  with  dietary  No.  3  published  in  the  subsequent  annual 
report? — I  have. 

3914.  Do  they  agree  with  one  another? — They  do  not. 

3915.  Can  you  explain  that  discrepancy? — No;  the  Commissioners  of  course 
can ;  I  cannot. 

3916.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  that  discrepancy? — A  few  months 
back. 

3917.  I  understand  that  within  the  last  few  months  an  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  dietary  of  your  union? — I  believe  so. 

3918.  Has  not  that  been  by  the  recommendation  or  order  of  the  Poor-law 

Commissioners  ? — It  has. 

3919.  Does 
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3919.  Does  the  dietary  now  in  force  in  the  Andover  Union  agree,  or  is  it  the 
same  as  that  which  is  published  as  No.  3  in  their  Report  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

*3920.  Is  that  a  superior,  or  inferior  dietary? — I  think  it  is  superior. 

3921.  Chairman .]  To  both  number  threes? — I  think  so. 

3922.  Mr.  Christie.']  Can  you  state  the  difference  between  your  old  dietary 
and  the  new  one? — Not  without  comparing  the  dietaries. 

3923.  Will  you  take  the  dietary  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  workhouse  into 
your  hand  and  read  it  to  the  Committee  ? — On  Sunday  the  allowance  is,  for  men, 
6  ounces  of  bread,  and  1  \  pint  of  gruel  ;  for  women,  5  ounces  of  bread,  and  1  \  pint 
of  gruel ;  that  is  for  breakfast.  For  dinner,  bread,  7  ounces,  for  men,  and  2  ounces 
of  cheese  ;  women,  6  ounces  of  bread,  and  1  \  of  cheese.  Supper,  bread,  6  ounces, 
for  men,  and  1  \  of  cheese  ,*  for  women,  5  ounces  bread,  and  1  \  of  cheese. 

3924.  Now  will  you  give  it  in  the  published  Report? — Sunday,  men,  8  ounces 
of  bread,  and  1 1  pint  of  gruel ;  women,  6  ounces  of  bread,  and  1  h  pint  of  gruel. 

3925.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  other  meals  on  that  day  ? — No  ;  the 
dinner  and  the  supper  are  the  same.  On  Monday,  men  6  ounces  of  bread,  and 
1  \  pint  of  gruel  ;  women,  5  ounces  of  bread,  and  1  \  pint  of  gruel ;  bread  and 
cheese  :  7  ounces  of  bread,  and  2  of  cheese,  for  men  ;  6  ounces  of  bread,  and  1  \ 
of  cheese  for  women.  Supper,  bread,  6  ounces  for  men,  and  1  §  of  cheese ;  5  ounces 
for  women,  and  1  \  of  cheese.  In  the  dietary  in  the  published  Report,  it  is,  Monday, 
8  ounces  of  bread  for  men,  and  1  £  pint  of  gruel ;  6  ounces  of  bread  for  women, 
and  1  \  pint  of  gruel ;  dinner,  7  ounces  of  bread,  and  2  ounces  of  cheese,  for  the 
men  ;  6  ounces  of  bread,  and  1  \  of  cheese  for  women. 

3926.  I  believe  that  through  the  week  there  are  2  ounces  more  of  bread 
allowed  for  breakfast  for  the  men,  and  1  ounce  more  for  the  women? — Yes. 

3927.  And  I  see  also  that  on  Thursday  there  is  an  allowance  of  6  ounces  of 
bread  for  men  for  dinner,  and  5  ounces  of  bread  for  women  for  dinner,  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  dietary,  whereas  in  the  dietary  which  has  been  in  force  in  your  union  there 
is  no  allowance  of  bread  at  all  for  dinner  on  Thursday  ? — No. 

[The  Tables  were  delivered  in ,  and  are  as  follow  .*] 

DIETARY  IN  USE  AT  THE  WORKHOUSE. 


No.  3. — Dietary  for  Able-bodied  Persons  above  Nine  Years  of  Age. 
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Old  people  of  60  years  of  age  and  upwards,  may  be  allowed  1  oz,  of  tea,  7  oz.  of  butter,  and  8  oz. 
of  sugar  per  week,  in  lieu  of  gruel,  for  breakfast,  if  deemed  expedient  to  make  this  change. 

Children  under  9  years  of  age  to  be  dieted  at  discretion  ;  above  9  to  be  allowed  the  same  quan¬ 
tities  as  women. 

Sick  to  be  dieted  as  directed  by  the  medical  officer. 
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DIETARY  RECOMMENDED  BY  POOR-LAW  COMMISSIONERS, 


No.  3. — Dietary  for  Able-bodied  Paupers. 
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Old  people  of  60  years  of  age  and  upwards  may  be  allowed  l  oz.  of  tea,  5  oz.  of  butter,  and  7  oz. 
of  sugar  per  week,  in  lieu  of  gruel,  for  breakfast,  if  deemed  expedient  to  make  this  change. 

Children  under  g  years  of  age  to  be  dieted  at  discretion ;  above  9  to  be  allowed  the  same  quan¬ 
tities  as  women. 

Sick  to  be  dieted  as  directed  by  the  medical  officer. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  recalled  ;  and  farther  Examined. 


3928.  CAN  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  between  the 
tables  ?  —Not  at  all. 

3929.  Can  you  suggest  any  one  in  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
who  can  explain  it  ?—  No,  I  cannot. 

3930.  Mr.  lVakley.~\  (To  Mr.  Dodson.)  Was  the  discrepancy  ever  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ? — No;  we  were  not 
aware  of  it. 

3931.  Mr.  Christie .]  I  see  that  the  paper  containing  the  dietary  in  use  is 
printed  at  Andover  ;  can  you  authenticate  it  in  any  way  ;  have  you  the  original  ? 
—I  dare  say  the  clerk  has. 

3932-  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  document? — No  doubt  it  is. 

3933.  Mr.  JVakley .]  To  how  many  unions  was  this  issued? — I  do  not  know 
to  how  many  it  was  issued  originally. 

3934-  Mr.  Christie .]  Have  you  no  means  of  telling  us  how  many  unions 
adopted  that  No.  3  dietary  ? — Not  at  this  moment. 

3935*  Has  any  inquiry  been  made  as  to  whether  in  all  the  other  unions  which 
adopted  the  No.  3  dietary  the  same  discrepancy  has  existed  ? — Yes,  and  a 

correspondence  has  been  had  with  those  unions,  but  the  jresuit  I  am  not  prepared 
to  stdtc. 


393b.  Mr.  Fielden.]  (To  Mr.  Dodson.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  communication 
11  om  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  with  the  six  dietary  tables  which  were  sent 
down  r — I  have  not. . 

3937-  is  there  such  a  one  in  the  union  — It  is  probably  in  the  union. 

3938.  In  whose  possession  should  it  be  ? — In  the  clerk's. 

Had  you  had  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr. 
M  Dougal  till  the  late  inquiry  took  place? — Perfectly. 

3940.  And 
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3940.  And  I  understand  now  that  you  retain  your  former  confidence  in  him 
with  this  one  exception,  that  you  consider  he  was  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of 
drunkenness  ?— I  do. 

3941.  Had  any  complaints  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  Mr. 
M‘Dougal’s  conduct  previously  to  those  complaints,  which  led  to  that  inquiry? — 
None. 

3942.  Had  you  had  any  reason  to  suppose,  previous  to  that  inquiry,  that 
M‘Dougal  gave  general  satisfaction  ? — I  had. 

3943.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  gave  general  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  since  been  most  active  in  complaining  of  him  ?— Yes. 

3944.  Will  you  tell  us  what  reasons  you  refer  to?- — If  we  refer  to  the  Porer’s 
Book,  we  shall  see,  I  think,  that  the  honourable  Member  for  Andover,  and  his 
noble  colleague,  Lord  William  Paget,  highly  approved  of  his  conduct. 

3945.  I  have  in  my  hand  some  extracts  from  the  Porter’s  Book ;  perhaps  you 
will  read  the  passages? — In  1840,  January  22,  there  is  entered,  “Mrs.  Etwall, 
Miss  Meyrick,  and  R.  Etwall.  The  management  of  the  house  appears  to  be 
admirable,  and  does  the  greatest  credit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Dougal.”  On  July 
15th,  1841  :  “Lord  William  Paget,  m.  p.  I  feel  it  due  to  the  governor  to 
express  the  gratification  I  have  derived  from  the  good  order  and  management 
which  appear  throughout  the  establishment.  I  cannot  learn  that  there  is  any 
complaint,  but  all  bear  testimbny  to  the  kindness  and  humanity  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal 
and  family.  I  make  these  remarks  without  any  prejudice  to  my  opinion  of  the 
union  details  of  the  regulations  of  the  Poor-law.”  He  was  a  decided  enemy  to 
the  Poor-law. 

3946.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  general  election  at  Andover? — He  is  called 
M.  p.,  so  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  after  the  election.  The  late  Lord  Wyn- 
ford  on  one  occasion  visited  the  house ;  he  had  the  dietary  brought  to  him ;  he 
had  some  of  the  paupers  come  to  him  ;  for  the  space  of  three  hours  he  examined 
them  individually  in  each  case,  and  expressed  himself  very  much  gratified  with 
what  was  done,  though  he  was  himself  a  decided  enemy  of  the  law. 

3947.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Who  selected  the  paupers  that  went  before  him  ? — I  pre¬ 
sume  they  were  men  of  all  classes.  I  was  with  him  at  the  time. 

3948.  Mr.  Fielden.')  At  what  date  was  it  that  Lord  Wynford  visited  the 
house? — In  1838. 

3949.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  there  any  other  entry  there  of  a  visit  by  Mr.  Etwall? 
— “  March  1845,  Miss  and  Mr.  Etwall,  to  see  the  house,  which  was  very  clean, 
and  in  excellent  order,  and  does  great  credit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Dougal’s 
management/’ 

3950.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Westlake  gave  his  opinion  when  examined  by 
Mr.  Parker  on  the  bone  inquiry,  that  the  dietary  in  force  in  your  workhouse  was 
amply  sufficient? — Yes,  he  said  it  was  sufficient. 

3951.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Were  you  present;  did  you  hear  Mr.  Westlake  say  so? — 
No,  it  has  been  published. 

3952.  Mr.  Christie.~\  Mr.  Mundy  has  told  us  some  instances  where  the  borough 
magistrates  have  ordered  relief,  and  their  orders  have  been  evaded  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians;  do  you  remember  any  such  instances ? — I  recollect  but  one,  and 
that  was  the  case  of  a  man  named  Thomas  Brooks,  who  was  relieved  by  the  order 
of  Mr.  Mundy  and  another  borough  magistrate. 

.  3953-  When  was  that? — Nine  or  ten  years  ago;  I  do  not  recollect  a  case 
since,  but  the  relieving  officer,  about  the  third  or  fourth  time,  would,  on  inquiring 
where  the  pauper  was,  find  that  he  was  gone  to  kill  a  pig  for  Mr.  Mundy. 

3954.  Do  you  mean  that  this  man  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Mundy? — He 
went  to  kill  a  pig  for  Mr.  Mundy. 

3955.  And  Mr.  Mundy  was  one  of  the  magistrates  who  signed  the  order? — - 
Yes. 

3956.  Was  not  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certificate  in  such  a  case?— 
I  should  think  so. 

3957-  That  the  man  was  unable  to  work? — Yes. 

3958.  You  recollect  no  other  case,  you  say  ? — I  recollect  no  other  case. 

3959.  Mr.  Mundy  has  mentioned  the  case  of  Goodall  and  his  wife,  and  Gil¬ 
more  and  his  wife,  as  cases  where  the  borough  magistrates  have  ordered  relief? — 
I  do  not  know  the  cases. 

3960.  Mr.  Mundy  has  said,  that  when  such  cases  came  before  the  Board,  you, 
the  chairman,  have  said,  in  a  very  hasty  way,  as  a  matter  of  course  we  must  obey 
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the  orders  of  the  magistrates,  but  the  same  law  which  gives  the  magistrates  the 
power  of  ordering  relief,  gives  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  power  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  such  relief ;  and  they  have  accordingly  received  a  gallon  of  bread  each  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  saying  that ;  I  may  have  said  it ;  I  can  only  recollect  one 
case  of  the  kind. 

3961.  Are  you  aware  that  if  you  had  said  it  you  would  have  said  only  what  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  themselves  have  said  ? — I  am. 

3962.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  Reports,  in 
which  a  similar  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  magistrates’  orders  ? — There  is  one : 
“  Many  questions  have  been  put  to  us  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  conferred  on 
the  magistrates  by  this  clause  in  the  Act,  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  point 
out  that  the  order  which  two  magistrates  are  empowered  to  make,  when  one  of 
them  can  certify  that  of  his  own  knowledge  the  aged  pauper  is  wholly  unable  to 
work,  can  in  itself  go  no  further  than  to  direct  that  the  relief  to  be  given  shall 
not  be  in  the  workhouse.  Both  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  relief  which  is 
to  be  assigned  to  the  individuals  is  to  be  decided  upon  and  awarded  solely  by  the 
guardians,  by  whom  alone,  by  the  54th  section  of  the  Act,  the  power  of  ordering 
and  regulating  the  relief  to  the  poor  is,  subject  to  our  orders  and  regulations,  to  be 
exercised.” 

3963.  Mr.  IValriey.\  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  w’hen  you  saw  the  missing 
Abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book  ?— -No,  I  cannot. 

3964.  Were  you  never  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  it?-— -Hardly  ever. 

3265.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
having  a  new  book,  immediately  after  the  affair  of  the  bone-crushing  was  mentioned 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  last  August  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

3966.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  book  which  has  been  produced,  which  is  now 
in  use,  the  very  first  weekly  entry  is  in  the  week  following  the  notice  of  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons?— No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

3967.  Mr.  Lamb,  I  presume  has  the  legal  custody  of  the  book? — He  has. 

3868.  Was  any  application  made  to  the  Board  by  any  party  respecting  the  non¬ 
production  of  that  book  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  any. 

3969.  Or  keeping  it  from  the  view  of  the  Committee  ? — No. 

3970.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  subject  was  discussed  at  all  ?— -No. 

3971.  Nor  mentioned?— No. 

3972.  Has  Mr.  Lamb  ever  mentioned  to  you  that  the  book  was  missing  ? — -No, 

3973-  And  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject  ? — None  at  all. 

3974*  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Have  you  any  further  papers  to  produce  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  r — I  produce  a  statement  of  the  number  of  admissions  to,  and  the  number 
of  discharges  of  paupers  from  the  Andover  Union  workhouse  ;  the  number  of 
births  and  deaths  therein  ;  the  average  weekly  cost  of  the  paupers’  food  and 
clothing  ;  and  the  cost  of  medical  relief,  both  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse,  during 
each  quarter  of  the  years  commencing  with  Midsummer  1837,  and  ending  Lady- 
day  1845.  I  have  also  a  Table  containing  a  statement  of  the  articles  of  food, 
and  other  articles  consumed  in  the  workhouse  of  the  Andover  Union,  with  the 
cost  price  ot  such  articles  for  each,  for  the  years  commencing  with  Midsummer 
1837,  and  ending  Lady-day  1845. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union: 

184 6. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Veneris,  15°  die  Maii,  1846. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen  -  -  -  p.  l.  20 

Rev.  Christopher  Dodson  -  -  -  p.  9 


[Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
papers,  fyc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  request ea 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed ,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees ] 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


Martis,  19*  die  Maii>  1846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Sir  William  Joliffe. 

LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Langstone. 

Mr.  Pakington. 
Captain  Pechell. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 


The  Rev.  Christopher  Dodson  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

3975.  Mr.  Christie .]  I  understand  you  have  not  relaxed  the  order  prohibit¬ 
ing  out-door  relief  in  cases  of  labourers  with  large  families  ? — Never. 

3976.  And  that  has  been  done,  I  presume,  advisedly  ? — It  has  so. 

3977.  Have  you  considered,  that  in  taking  that  course  you  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  object  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  and  the  views  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  ? — Certainly. 

3978.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  passages  in  any  of  the  Reports  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  that  effect  ? — I  can  refer  you  to  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  pages  38  and  39.  In  the  winter  of  1836  and  1837 
there  was  a  disposition  to  recur  to  the  allowance  system.  It  is  thus  adverted  to 
in  the  Commissioners’  Report  of  1837. 

3979*  D°  y°u  mean  a  disposition  to  recur  to  the  allowance  system  in  your 
unions  ? — Yes.  “  The  rural  unions  throughout  the  country  have  been  tried  by  the 
adverse  circumstances  of  an  unpropitious  autumn  and  an  unusually  severe 
winter,  and  under  the  former  administration  of  relief  an  extensive  suspension  of 
labour  would  have  taken  place  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The  first  county  in 
which  a  disposition  to  recur  to  former  practices  was  manifest  was  the  county  of 
Hants,  and  the  first  instance  reported  to  us  of  any  endeavours  of  the  abettors 
of  the  old  system  to  re-establish  its  abuse  of  maintaining  labourers  from  the  rates 
instead  of  from  wages  was  in  the  union  of  Andover.  At  the  Board-day,  on  the 
24th  of  September  last  15  able-bodied  labourers  appeared  as  applicants  for  an 
allowance  as  paupers ;  they  were  the  first  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  labour  in  the  harvest  field.  These  men 
came  all  from  Long  parish.  As  it  was  the  first  occasion  at  that  period  of  the 
year  on  which  the  guardians  had  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  cases  of  this 
description,  and  as  the  rule  for  prohibiting  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers 
had  not  yet  been  applied  to  that  union,  the  guardians  requested  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Hawley,  our  Assistant  Commissioner.  Foreseeing  the  danger  of  setting  a 
precedent  in  that  county  for  out-door  relief,  in  such  cases,  he  recommended  the 
guardians  to  offer  relief  in  the  workhouse  to  the  whole  of  the  paupers  and  their 
families.  This  advice  was  immediately  acted  upon.  Not  one  of  the  labourers  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  ;  13  procured  employment  in  their  own  parish  from  the  farmers, 
and  the  remaining  two  obtained  work  on  the  roads  (also  in  the  parish)  at  the  full 
wages  of  the  district.  This  application  of  the  workhouse  as  a  test  of  destitution, 
convinced  the  guardians  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  and  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  its  adoption  and  a  visit  which  Mr.  Hawley  paid  to  them 
on  the  3d  of  December,  he  found  that  orders  for  the  house  had  been  issued  to 

upwards  of  400  labourers  and  their  families,  only  seven  of  whom  had  accepted 
them.” 

3980.  That  is  a  passage  commending  the  conduct  of  the  Andover  Board  of 
Guardians  on  that  occasion  ?— It  is. 
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3981.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  other  passages  generally  condemnatory  of  any 
relaxation  of  the  order?— Yes  ;  the  expediency  of  relaxing  the  prohibitory  order 
was  considered  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  Fourth  Annual  Report,  page  34, 
and  the  following  objections  to  it  were  stated :  “  That  in  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  exception  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  the  establishment 
of  a  system  similar  in  principle  to  the  scale  system ;  i.  e.,  a  regular  allowance  of 
an  addition  to  the  labourers’  earnings,  depending  on  the  rates  of  wages  and  the 
number  of  his  children. 

“  That  all  relief  given  in  aid  of  wages  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  the  gene¬ 
ral  rate  of  wages,  and  that  as  respects  labourers  with  large  families,  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  such  relief  removes  the  motive  which  has,  since  the  passing  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act  and  the  discontinuance  of  this  mode  of  relief,  been  found 
to  act  powerfully  on  the  labourers  and  the  employers;  i.e.,  as  respects  the 
labourers,  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  highest  possible  earnings  by  increased  dili¬ 
gence  and  steadiness  of  conduct  and  by  task-work  ;  and  as  respects  the  employer, 
the  willingness  to  provide  employment  for  the  labourers  of  the  most  constant 
and  advantageous  kind. 

“  That  the  exceptive  regulation  adverted  to,  would,  so  far  as  it  might  be  ap¬ 
plied,  operate  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  pauperism  and  independence, 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  to  establish,  for  it 
would  place  the  idle  and  improvident  labourers  on  the  same  footing  with  those 
(of  whom  there  are  many)  who,  by  continued  industry  and  economy,  provide 
for  the  very  largest  family  without  aid  from  the  parish;  and,  in  fact,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  meritorious  class  of  labourers,  it  would  tend  to  discourage  their 
exertions,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  equally 
advantageous  to  themselves,  and  decidedly  better  for  their  children,  that  some 
of  their  children  should  be  maintained  and  educated  in  the  workhouse. 

“  That  it  might  sanction  the  introduction  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages  in  unions 
or  parishes  in  which  it  had  either  ceased  to  exist  or  had  not  existed  ;  a  result 
not  only  highly  prejudicial  in  itself,  but  inconsistent  with  the  apparent  intention 
of  the  5  2d  clause  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act.” 

3982.  Mr.  Mundy  has  told  us  that  you  had  many  applications  during  last 
winter  from  able-bodied  labourers  with  large  families,  for  relief  in  aid  of  wages? 
— I  dare  say  we  had  ;  they  have  all  had  an  order  to  the  house ;  it  has  invariably 
been  acted  upon. 

3983*  You  have  invariably  refused  out-door  relief  in  such  cases?— Yes. 

3984.  Mr.  Mundy  has  also  stated,  in  question  202,  that  the  applicants  were 
told  that  if  they  were  disposed  to  leave  their  work  they  might  do  so,  but  if  they 
came  into  the  house,  proceedings  would  immediately  be  taken  against  them,  and 
they  would  be  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  punished  for  refusing  to  main¬ 
tain  their  wives  and  families  ?— I  never  heard  that. 

3985.  Is  it  likely  that  any  such  intimation  was  given  ? — I  should  think  not; 
I  never  heard  of  it. 

3986.  Would  not  the  natural  course  have  been  to  give  an  order  to  the  house  ? 
—Yes,  for  the  man  and  all  his  family. 

3987.  Are  you  aware  of  a  man  having  been  lately  summoned  before  the^ 
Andover  magistrates  from  the  workhouse,  because  work  was  offered  him,  and  he 
refused  to  go  out  of  the  house  to  take  it.  Mr.  Mundy  has  not  stated  the  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  do  you  know  any  such  case  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  been  there  much  lately, 
therefore  I  might  not  know  it. 

3988.  Do  you  believe  such  a  thing  is  possible? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
ever  taken  place ;  but  it  may. 

3989.  Mr.  Etwall.]  You  are  not  aware  whether  a  man  was  summoned  or  was 
not  summoned  before  the  magistrates  on  that  ground  ? — No  ;  it  was  not  when 
1  have  been  there. 

3990.  Mr.  Christie.']  Is  it  consistent  with  the  way  in  which  the  Poor-law  is 
administered  in  the  Andover  Union  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  for  any  man  to 
be  summoned  by  the  order  or  by  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  before  the  magis¬ 
trates,  for  refusing  to  go  out  of  the  workhouse  to  take  work  which  was  offered 
him  . — I  never  knew  an  instance  of  it. 

399 1  -  I  understand  that  it  has  been  your  practice  to  refuse  relief  to  non-resi¬ 
dents  .—Invariably,  so  far  as  we  possibly  could  ;  it  has  been  given  now  and 
then.  I  have  always  opposed  rt. 

3992.  Do  you  consider  that  in  taking  that  course,  you  have  had  the  sanction 
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of  the  Poor-law  Commission? — Certainly;  in  the  case  alluded  to,  that  of  the  The  Rev. 
widow  Blackman,  I  considered  we  were  obeying  the  law  in  doing  so.  Icon-  Christopher  Dodson. 
sider  that  in  giving  her  relief  after  she  had  been  sent  home  by  an  order,  it  was  „ 

illegal.  She  and  her  children  were  removed  from  Millbrook,  and  having  no  J  * 
abode  in  their  parish,  were  admitted  to  the  union  workhouse.  Having  been 
sent,  by  orders  of  removal,  to  her  place  of  settlement,  it  was  illegal  to  assist 
her  to  go  back  to  the  place  from  which  she  was  removed.  The  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  have  stated  that  it  is  illegal  to  give  a  man  money  to  go  from  a  parish 
where  he  is  chargeable,  to  a  parish  to  which  he  belonged,  and  had  been  removed 
by  orders  only  a  few  weeks  before.  The  woman  is  now  relieved,  though  non¬ 
resident,  but  the  union  cannot  provide  her  with  medical  relief  if  she  require  it, 
and  consequently,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  she  may  become  chargeable  to 
Millbrook  again,  and  so  become  amenable  to  the  vagrant  laws. 

3993‘  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  mode  by  which,  after  she  was  brought 
from  Millbrook  to  Andover,  she  was  enabled  to  return  from  Andover  to  Mill¬ 
brook  ? — I  believe  she  got  out-door  relief  finally ;  I  understood  so  ;  it  was  not 
when  I  was  there. 

3994.  While  residing  at  Millbrook  ? —She  got  out-door  relief,  and  went  to 
reside  at  Millbrook  again. 

3995*  Do  you  at  all  know  how  she  was  enabled  to  return  from  Andover  to 
Millbrook,  after  she  had  been  brought  to  Andover  by  an  order  of  removal?— By 
having  out-door  relief. 

3996.  Do  you  know  how  many  times  this  widow  Blackman  applied  for  relief? 

— I  think  she  was  in  the  house  twice  ;  once  she  left  of  her  own  accord. 

3997.  How  soon  after  that  did  she  make  another  application  ?  I  do  not 
recollect  that. 

3998.  Will  you  give  any  passages  you  may  be  acquainted  with  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  approving  of  the  Board’s  practice  in  that 
particular  ? — The  following  is  from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  pages  61  and  62:  “Amongst  the  preparatory  regulations  prescribed  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  was  one  ordering  the  discontinuance  of  relief  to  all  able- 
bodied  paupers  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60,  who  are  not  resident  within  their 
own  parishes.  The  reasons  for  the  early  adoption  of  this  rule  were,  that  whilst 
the  paupers  remain  in  distant  parishes,  the  grounds  on  which  they  found  their 
claim  to  continued  relief  are  generally  out  of  the  reach  of  adequate  investigation, 
and  of  the  constant  revision  which  is  necessary  to  show  the  influx  of  fraudulent 
claims.  In  such  cases,  moreover,  there  always  appears  to  be  some  weighty 
advantage  to  the  pauper,  either  in  the  constancy  of  employment,  or  the  local 
aid  of  relatives  or  friends,  which  constitutes  the  motive  to  non-residence.  A 
further  inducement  to  the  application  of  the  rule  to  these  cases  was  created 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  charge  would  not  affect  considerable  numbers 
living  together,  but  would  come  into  operation  with  separate  individuals 
with  relation  to  whom  separate  arrangements  might  commonly  be  made. 

The  operation  of  this  rule  has  fully  justified  our  anticipations.  In  the 
cases  where  it  has  been  carried  into  effect  the  instances  are  extremely 
rare  of  a  non-resident  parishioner  returning  from  any  distant  parish  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  relief.  By  some  employers  of  labour,  indeed, 
the  continuance  of  this  mode  of  relief  has  been  defended  as  an  out-post 
of  the  allowance  system,  as  it  was  perceived  that  if  in  these  instances  it  was 
proved  that  the  allowance  might  be  safely  discontinued,  the  success  of  the  dis^ 
continuance  would  afford  a  strong  presumption  of  the  practicability  of  the 
immediate  discontinuance  of  the  out-door  allowance  in  aid  of  wages  to  the 
resident  able-bodied  paupers.  The  rule  has  been  promptly  acquiesced  in  in  all 
parts  except  Sussex.  Urgent  applications  have  been  made  to  us  from  some 
parts  of  that  county  for  the  relaxation  of  the  rule,  and  the  applications  have 
been  supported  by  statements  of  the  strong  claims  of  the  non-resident  paupers, 
and  of  the  hardships  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  change.  These 
statements  have  on  examination  been  found  to  be  greatly  exaggerated;  we 
therefore  refused  to  relax  the  rule,  and  the  hardships  and  inconveniences  so 
confidently  anticipated  have  not  occurred.”  The  Commissioners,  in  their 
Report  on  the  further  amendment  of  the  Poor-law,  dated  December  1839,  after 
adverting  to  various  anomalies  and  difficulties  connected  with  non-resident 
relief  observe,  page  73 :  “We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
advisable  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  relieving  non-resident  paupers,  and  with 
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the  view  of  effecting  this  object  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience 
1  and  hardship,  we  have  begun  to  issue  regulations  preventing  relief  to  non¬ 
residents  in  new  cases,  except  cases  of  accidental  sickness  or  sudden  or 
urgent  necessity,  and  the  cases  of  widows  during  the  first  six  months  of 
their  widowhood.”  In  the  Sixth  Annual  Report,  page  33,  the  evil  results 
of  relieving  non-resident  widows  in  the  receipt  of  relief  from  insufficiency 
of  earnings  are  pointed  out.  The  Commissioners  theip  state,  that  by 
extending  their  rule  which  prevents  new  cases,  they  shall  effect  the  extinction  of 
this  description  of  relief.  By  the  7  &  8  Viet.  c.  101,  s.  26,  relief  to  widows  who 
are  non-resident  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  sanctioned.  This  is  provided 
for  in  the  Commissioners’  general  order  prohibiting  out-relief.  In  the  instruc¬ 
tional  letter  which  accompanied  the  order  there  are  the  following  observations  : 
“  As  respects  the  portion  of  the  order  which  relates  to  the  relief  of  persons  not 
resident  within  their  union,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  point  out  that  it  pro¬ 
hibits  new  cases  of  relief  of  this  sort,  with  the  exceptions  therein  mentioned. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  article  the  guardians  may  relieve  a  pauper  residing 
within  the  union,  though  not  residing  in  the  parish  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
Commissioners,  however,  are  far  from  wishing  to  encourage  even  this  species  of 
non-resident  relief.  It  is  true  that  the  frauds  and  evils  which  are  incidental  to 
non-resident  relief,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  inspection  and  the  difficulty  of 
transmitting  the  relief,  do  not  occur  with  reference  to  paupers  resident  within 
the  union  who  are  within  the  reach  of  the  relieving  officers ;  but  nevertheless  the 
ratepayers  of  the  parish  charged  with  the  relief,  who  by  means  of  the  quarterly 
list  of  paupers  can,  by  personal  observation  of  those  who  reside  in  their  parish, 
ascertain  whether  they  are  fit  objects  for  relief,  are  deprived  of  this  protection' 
where  the  pauper  for  whom  they  pay  is  resident  at  a  distant  part  of  the  union. 
The  relief  of  paupers  out  of  their  parish,  and  out  of  the  relieving  district  in  which 
the  parish  is  comprised,  is  not  unattended  with  difficulties,  both  of  a  legal  and 
practical  nature,  which  are  sufficient  to  make  it  desirable  that  the  guardians 
should  not,  without  sufficient  ground,  permit  new  cases.” 

3999.  Chairman.']  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  point  out  that  provision  in 
this  general  order,  under  which  you  conceive  it  was  illegal  to  give  out-door 
relief  to  Widow  Blackman  ? — I  put  it  upon  the  ground  that  she  had  been  sent 
home  by  an  order. 


4000.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  refer  to  the  fifth  section,  under  the  third 
article  of  the  order  regulating  non-resident  relief? — ■“■Where  such  person  is  a 
widow,  who  has  a  legitimate  child  dependent  on  her  for  support,  and  no  illegi¬ 
timate  child  born  after  the  commencement  of  her  widowhood,  and  who  at  the 
time  of  her  husband’s  death  was  resident  with  him  in  some  place  other  than  the 
parish  of  her  legal  settlement,  and  not  situated  in  the  union  in  which  such  parish 
may  be  comprised.” 


.  4001.  In  that  case,  according  to  that  exception,  non-resident  relief  might  be 
given,  might  not  it  ? — It  appears  so. 

4002.  Having  reference  to  that,  is  it  your  impression  that  under  that  excep¬ 
tion  Widow  Blackman  might  have  been  allowed  it? — Yes. 

4003.  Then  your  opinion  that  she  could  not  legally  have  been  relieved  rests 
upon  the  ground  that  she  had  been  sent  home  by  an  order  previously  ? — Yes. 

4004.  Mr.  Christie.]  Was  this  application  made  after  the  Act  came  into 
operation  ?- — No,  she  was  sent  home  before  that,  I  think. 

4005.  Had  she  been  a  widow  more  than  six  months  at  the  time  this  applica¬ 
tion  had  been  made?  —  Yes. 


4006.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  course  you  have  pursued  with 
respect  to  relieving  the  mothers  of  bastards  ? — It  was  never  the  practice  of  the 
oaid  01  Guardians  to  interpose  in  cases  of  affiliation  until  the  destitution  of  the 
woman  was  proved  by  the  acceptance  of  relief  in  the  workhouse.  The  practice 
was  111  accordance  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners*  views  and  the  provisions  of 
ie  001 -law  Act.  The  Commissioners  desired  that  women  with  bastards  should 
e  reated  as  other  able  women  were  treated.  The  statute  enacted,  that  the 
mo  lei  o  every  child  born  a  bastard  should  be  bound  to  maintain  the  child, 
an  1a  it  the  child  became  chargeable,  through  the  inability  of  the  mother, 
ie  guardians  (after  the  accruing  of  such  chargeability)  might  apply  to  the 
°U1  •  .  9liarter  sessions  for  an  order  upon  the  person  charged  with  being  the 
pu  ative  at  ler,  to  reimburse  the  union  for  its  maintenance.  The  remedy  against 
ie  putative  father  was,  I  believe,  never  adopted,  from  the  difficulties  which 
sunoun  such  cases,  and  from  the  corroborative  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
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the  statute  required.  The  Commissioners,  in  their  First  Annual  Report,  offer 
these  remarks  on  the  subject :  “  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  in  sending  the  cases 
of  bastardy  from  the  petty  to  the  quarter  sessions,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  putative  father  would  be  expensive,  and  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  so,  that  in  giving  full  costs  to  the  person  charged,  and  none 
against  him,  in  requiring  evidence  corroborative  of  the  testimony  of  the  mother 
in  providing  that  fourteen  days’  notice  of  proceedings  should  be  given  to  the 
putative  father,  who  might  during  that  time  abscond,  and  in  exempting  the 
putative  father  from  imprisonment,  and  confining  the  security  for  the  repayment 
of  the  charges  to  the  attachment  of  wages  or  goods,  where  he  has  any,  it  was 
foreseen  that  process  would  be  uncertain  as  well  as  expensive,  and  was  intended 
that  it  should  be  so,  in  order  to  discourage  as  much  as  possible  proceedings 
against  the  putative  father,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  divested  of  the  evils 
inherent  to  any  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  parish.”  The  Commissioners, 
in  their  Second  Annual  Report  (p.  18),  said  they  entertained  a  confident  expec¬ 
tation  that  guardians  would  soon  see  that  the  workhouse  was  the  proper  place  for 
the  mothers  of  bastard  children  who  fail  to  support  their  own  offspring.  The 
2  &  3  Victoria,  c.  85,  transferred  the  power  of  making  orders  in  bastardy  from 
the  quarter  sessions  to  petty  sessions.  The  Commissioners  shortly  after  the  passing 
of  t  hat  Act  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  Boards  of  Guardians  explaining  the  change 
which  it  had  effected.  That  letter  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  (p.  100).  In  the  body  of  their  Report  (p.  37)  the  Commissioners 
give  the  following  reasons  for  sending  the  letter  :  “  The  indemnification  of  the 
parish  or  union  from  the  expenses  incurred  by  it  in  the  relief  of  the  bastard  is 
the  sole  purpose  and  effect  of  the  orders  made  under  the  statute  in  question,  but 
we  perceived  a  frequent  wish  among  the  local  authorities  to  divert  this  proceed¬ 
ing  from  its  proper  purpose,  and  to  employ  it  sometimes  as  a  civil  remedy  for 
the  mother,  and  at  other  times  as  a  penal  proceeding  against  the  supposed 
father.  We  therefore  thought  it  important  for  the  guardians  to  bear  constantly 
in  mind,  that  the  indemnification  of  the  parish  is  the  sole  purpose  of  orders  in 
bastardy  made  under  the  recent  statute,  and  that  in  applying  to  the  justices  for 
such  orders,  they  ought  not  to  seek  to  attain  other  and  different  ends.”  In  the 
Tenth  Annual  Report  will  be  found  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  Sir  J. 
Graham  on  the  bastardy  laws,  containing  the  recommendation  on  which  the  sub¬ 
sequent  change  in  the  law  proceeded  :  “  We  believe  that  by  keeping  the  attention 
of  . the  proper  local  officers  alive  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  remedy  afforded  by 
the  statutes  we  have  generally  succeeded  in  repressing  any  tendency  which  may 
have  existed  since  the  passing  of  the  2  &  3  Viet.  s.  85,  to  pervert  the  law  to 
illegal  purposes.  We  believe  that  in  general  the  payments  made  under  orders 
in  bastardy  have  been  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  relief  actually  given,  and  that 
they  have  been  made  bona  fide  to  the  parish,  and  therefore  that  the  parish  has 
not  been  a  purely  formal  party  to  the  proceeding,  and  a  mere  screen  to  the 
woman.” 

4007.  Mr.  Christie.']  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  you  did  not  attend 
to  the  keeping  of  the  books,  and  that  you  have  not  troubled  yourself  with  reading 
the  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  which  referred  to  keeping  the  books ; 
have  you  made  it  your  business  to  attend  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  Annual 
Reports,  and  to  their  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act? — Yes. 

4008.  And  do  you  believe  that,  apart  from  the  mode  of  keeping  the  books, 
the  Board  of  Guardians  over  which  you  have  presided,  have  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  and  the  views  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners? — They  have. 

4009.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act 
upon  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  your  district  7-^— I  think  the  effect  has  been 
exceedingly  good  ;  when  I  contrast  it  with  what  I  knew  before  ;  the  gangs  of 
labourers  we  used  to  see  on  the  road,  working  for  little  or  nothing;  the  idleness 
and  the  trouble  which  every  pauper  gave  to  an  overseer.  It  has  made,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  labourer  more  desirous  of  getting  money,  and  the  master  more 
desirous  of  employing  a  good  labourer  than  he  was  before;  and  I  think  the 
children  are  more  employed  than  they  were  previously. 

4010-  Has  it  increased  or  lowered  wages  7 — I  should  say  rather  increased 
them  ;  but  it  has  had  very  little  effect,  not  so  much  as  I  at  one  time .  hoped. 
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The  Rev.  When  the  union  was  first  formed,  wages  were  falling  as  the  price  of  bread  was 

Christopher  Dodson,  falling ;  we  gave  9  d.  for  a  gallon  loaf  at  that  time,  and  when  they  were  talking 

""  '  ~  of  lowering  their  wages,  I  spoke  to  several  of  them,  and  said,  “  The  allowance 

19  May  1846.  gyStem  is  taken  off;  do  try  and  keep  up  wages,  and  where  men  have  families, 

employ  them  as  much  as  possible  at  task-work  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has 
been  done  very  generally  by  all  considerate  masters ;  indeed  I  am  sure  it  has. 

4011.  Chairman .]  The  Committee  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion  that 
task- work  has  increased  considerably? — Yes;  and  I  think  children  are  more 
employed  than  they  were.  The  gangs  of  labourers  upon  the  roads  whom  we 
used  to  see,  have  greatly  diminished.  It  was  quite  offensive  at  times  to  see  the 
number  in  particular  parishes  ;  I  can  recollect  the  parish  of  Amport  as  one 
parish  where  you  would  see  them  in  great  numbers  if  you  rode  through. 

4012.  Employed  in  what  way? — In  what  they  called  road-making. 

4013.  Mr.  Christie.']  By  the  overseer? — Yes. 

4014.  Chairman .]  In  support  of  the  opinion  you  have  given,  are  you  prepared 
to  brinS  forward  any  particular  cases  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No  ;  I  dare  say 

1  coul^  °f  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  am  not  prepared  with  any  at  the  present 

nt. 

4015.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  information  from  any  other  quarter  ? — I  am 
in  possession  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Lywood,  giving  the  earnings  of  some  of  his 
abourers. 

4016.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  Is  that  letter  in  Mr.  Ly wood’s  handwriting? — Ye?. 

4017.  Mr.  Christie.]  Is  that  an  answer  to  any  application  for  information  from 
you  ? — I  inquired  of  him  whether  he  had  any  information  to  give  me,  and  in  reply 
he  wrote  me  this  letter. 

4018.  Will  you  read  any  extracts  from  that  letter  bearing  on  the  subject 
— “  Underneath  I  give  you  a  correct  statement  of  some  of  my  labourers’  and 
their  families’ earnings  weekly.  John  Blake  12  s.  9  d.,  his  wife  3  5.,  his  daughter 

2  5.  6  c?.;  boy  drives  the  plough,  3  s. ;  making  the  earnings  of  Blake’s  family 

1  l.  1  5.  3  d.  John  Hunter  12  5.  9  d.,  his  wife  4  5.,  daughter  3  5.,  boy  10  years  old, 

2  s. ;  making  the  earnings  of  Hunter’s  family  1  /.  1  s.  9  d.  Thomas  Brown  10  5.; 
wife  bad  leg ;  when  able  to  work,  3  s.,  boy  John  4  s.,  boy  Tom  2  s.  6  d. ;  house  to 
live  in  rent-free  with  good  garden,  equal  to  1  5.  3  d. ;  extra  pay  for  lambing  time,  3  /., 
besides  two  quarts  of  ale  per  day  for  five  weeks,  equal  to  more  than  1  5.,  besides 
other  privilges,  going  to  fairs,  killing  sheep,  &c.,  making  the  earnings  of  Brown’s 
family  1  /.  1  5.  9  d.  I  have  given  them  land  to  plant  potatoes,  dunged  and 
ploughed  it  for  them,  for  which  they  are  to  give  me  one-third  of  the  produce, 
keeping  the  other  two  thirds  themselves.” 

4019.  Chairman.]  The  Committee  understood  that  you  do  not  speak  of  these 
cases  from  your  knowledge  ?— No. 

4020.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Committee  whether  those  are  cases  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  labourers  of  the  district,  or  whether  they  are  not  carters  or  shepherds,  or 
persons  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  skill  P — 1  imagine  they  are  persons  pos¬ 
sessing  a  certain  degree  of  skill. 

4021.  Who,  therefore,  would  be  more  highly  paid  than  others? — Yes.  It  I 
might  venture  to  suggest,  I  should  say  that  the  late  vice-chairman  of  the  union, 
Mr.  Northeast,  of  Tidworth,  who  is  a  practical  farmer,  on  a  very  large  scale, 
could  give  you  much  better  information  than  I  am  able  to  do  on  that  subject. 

4022.  Mr.  Christie.]  Could  you  get  from  Mr.  Lywood  further  particulars  as 
to  the  sort  of  labourers  these  are  whom  he  has  mentioned? — Yes. 

4023.  Mr.  Duncombe.]  What  should  you  say  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — I  should  say  9  s.  a  week  ;  there  are  some  at  8  s.,  and 
some  at  10s.,  and  some  at  9  s.,  and  therefore  I  thought  if  I  took  the  medium 
rate  it  would  be  a  fair  statement. 

4024.  What  is  the  general  rate  should  you  say? — About  9  5. 

4025.  Mr.  Christie.]  In  saying  that,  do  you  confine  yourself  to  money  wages, 
or  do  you  include  other  advantages  that  the  labourers  may  get  ? — Money  wages. 

4026.  That  is  exclusive  of  other  advantages  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  consider  them. 

4027.  Taking  into  account  all  those  advantages,  what  should  you  say  is  the 
average  rate  ?— Near  11s.,  I  should  say. 

4028.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  an  able-bodied  labourer  working  for  5  s. 
wages  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  there  was  a  young  man  of  21  who  applied  to  the  union, 
and  who  saidjjhe  had  received  5  s.  a  week  from  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy.  I  recollect  that 

very 
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very  well,  because  it  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Board  of  the  Guardians 
at  the  time. 

4029.  Do  you  know  how  he  was  employed  ? — No. 

4030.  Mr.  Pakington.']  Was  he  an  able-bodied  labourer? — He  looked  so. 

4031.  Mr.  Duncombe.' j  Did  you  give  him  relief? — We  ordered  him  into  the 
house. 

4032.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  he  go  in? — I  do  not  know. 

4033.  Is  it  your  belief  that  able-bodied  labourers  are  in  the  habit  of  offering 
themselves  for  55.  a  week  wages,  to  avoid  going  into  the  house? — No,  I  do  not 
believe  it. 

4034.  Are  you  aware  of  a  shepherd  who  is  receiving  55.  a  week  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  him  ;  he  cannot  be  able-bodied,  I  am  quite  sure  ;  I  do  not  know  the 
case. 

4035.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  case  of  which  Mr.  Mundy  has  told  us,  of 
an  old  man  at  Kimpton,  between  70  and  80,  nearly  blind,  put  to  wheeling 
stones,  and  obliged  to  put  his  coat  in  one  place,  his  hat  in  another,  and  his 
waistcoat  in  another,  so  that  he  might  find  his  way  to  the  gate  ? — No. 

4036.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  as  to  that  case  ? — No. 

4037.  Can  you  of  your  own  knowledge  tell  us  whether  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  is  deteriorated,  in  respect  of  his  mode  of  living,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not,  according  to  my  own 
observation  ;  I  should  say  certainly  not. 

4038.  Do  you  know  whether  labourers  who,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
were  in  the  habit  of  eating  meat  every  day,  now  pass  a  whole  week  without 
tasting  a  bit  of  meat  ?• — No,  I  do  not ;  indeed,  I  should  doubt  very  much  their 
having  it  every  day  before  the  Poor-law  passed,  either  before  or  since  ;  they 
have  bacon,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  do  not  have  butcher’s  meat. 

4039.  In  your  opinion,  was  the  tendency  of  the  old  system  of  giving  relief  in 
aid  of  wages  to  keep  up  wages  ? — It  had  a  tendency  to  lower  wages,  no  doubt. 

4040.  In  your  opinion,  has  the  rate  of  wages  for  piece-work  diminished  since 
the  passing  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act? — No  it  has  not,  certainly  not. 

4041.  Mr.  Mundy  has  stated  that  it  has  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not. 

4042.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  wages  for  piece-work  have  risen  since  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Act  ? — I  should  say  they  have. 

4043.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  fever  which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  for  a 
long  time  in  the  district  for  which  Mr.  Medhurst  was  medical  officer  ? — No. 

4044.  You  never  have  heard  of  it? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

4045.  Do  you  remember  ever  having  made  any  remark  on  the  production  of 
Mr.  Medhurst’s  book,  such  as  “  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  we  see  it 
or  not ;  we  shall  be  sure  to  see  plenty  of  mutton  ordered  ”  ? — No  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  I  have  made  the  remark,  but  I  trust  with  no  want  of  courtesy  to  Mr. 
Medhurst  or  kindness  to  the  poor,  “  Mr.  Medhurst  seems  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  mutton  ordered.”  1  did  not  expect  to  have  my  words  taken  up  and 
perverted. 

4046.  What  has  been  the  meaning  of  the  remark? — That  the  fact  was,  in  a 
particular  week  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mutton  ordered.  I  can  only  account 
for  it  as  a  passing  remark,  which  I  never  expected  to  rise  up  in  iudement 
against  me. 

4047.  I  understand  you  to  say  distinctly  that  you  have  not  been  aware  of  a 
fever  generally  prevailing  in  Mr.  Medhurst’s  district? — I  have  not. 

4048.  Arising  from  an  insufficiency  of  food  ? — I  have  not. 

4049.  Is  it  your  habit  to  hold  out  to  the  poor  threats  of  orders  for  the  work- 
house  ? — Certainly  not. 

4050.  Has  the  employment  of  paupers  in  the  crushing  of  bones  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — It  has. 

4051.  In  what  way  ?— -They  were  applied  to,  and  they  would  not  give  their 
approval  without  the  certificate  of  a  medical  man  ;  the  certificate  of  the  medical 
man  was  given,  and  they  then  allowed  the  bone-crushing  to  take  place  $  that 
was  in  1841. 

4052.  Which  medical  man  gave  the  certificate  ? — Mr.  Westlake. 

4°53-  What  was  the  purport  of  the  certificate? — That  it  was  not  injurious  to 
health  in  the  smallest  degree. 

4054.  After  the  inquiry  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Mundy,  and  after  Mr. 
Mundy  brought  the  practices  arising  out  of  the  bone-crushing  before  the  Board, 
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why  was  no  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  he  recommended  ? 
_ There  were  two  or  three  guardians  went  round  with  him,  and  they  denied 

the  extent  of  his  statement.  .  '  ,,  T  i  tvt 

4055.  Who  were  those  gentlemen  ?— I  think  they  were  Mr.  Loscombe,  Mr. 

Westlake,  and  Mr.  Payne. 

4056.  You  tell  us  they  denied  the  truth  of  Mr.  Mundy  s  statement  to  the 

extent  it  went  ?— Yes.  ^  A  .  .  . 

4057.  In  what  respect  did  they  differ  from  him  ? — -As  to  the  unwholesome¬ 
ness,  and  as  to  eating  the  putrid  marrow,  and  so  on. 

4058.  I  understand  you  to  have  said  the  other  day  that  you  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  paupers  had  eaten  marrow  from  the  bones  in  a  putrid  state  ?~ No,. 
I  was  not  satisfied  ;  and  I  gave  as  my  reason  that  it  depended  solely  upon  the 
evidence  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Green,  who  has  been  transported  once,  and 
has  been  in  gaol  for  various  offences  very  often. 

4059.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Mundy  has  himself  complained  before  us  that 
in  the  evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Parker  there  was  no  evidence  as  to  the  paupers 
having  eaten  putrid  bones  ?— I  was  aware  of  it,  having  seen  it  in  Mr.  Mundy’s 

evidence. 

4060.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry  into  the  bone¬ 
crushing,  I  believe  you  heard  from  Mr.  Westlake  of  a  charge  against  MkDougal, 
the  master? — I  did. 

4061.  When  Mr.  Westlake  informed  you  of  that  charge,  did  he  express  to 
you  any  opinion  as  to  the  bone  question  ?— Yes,  he  made  very  light  of  the  bone 
question  ;  he  said  that  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  bone  question,  which 
was  a  trifling  matter;  he  said  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy,  who  was  a  foolish,  vain  man, 
and  fond  of  notoriety,  had  got  up  this  bone  question. 

4062.  Mr.  T.  Duncombe .]  Did  you  hear  him  say  that? — Yes. 

4063.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you,  on  that  occasion,  tell  Mr.  Westlake  that  it  was 
your  opinion  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  better  resign?— No;  my  observation  to 
Mr.  Westlake,  when  he  told  me  of  it,  was :  “  If  this  is  so,  he  must  go.”  On 
which  he  said,  “  Could  not  he  resign  ?”  And  my  answer  was,  ‘‘You  mean,  like 
other  great  men,  he  is  to  resign.”  I  said,  “  Well,  perhaps  it  might  be  so and 
upon  that  he  went  away,  and  was  to  see  Mr.  Lamb.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  I 
saw  the  impropriety  of  it,  and,  on  seeing^  Mr.  Lamb,  I  agreed  with  him  that  it 
must  be  all  brought  forward ;  we  Could  not  allow  him  to  resign  without  the  thing 
being  investigated 

4064.  Did  the  guardians  throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  investigation? 
— None  whatever. 

4065.  Were  they  anxious  that  the  investigation  should  take  place? — They 
were  very  anxious  that  the  investigation  should  take  place. 

4066.  I  understand  that  you  made  an  inquiry  at  the  Board  previously  to  the 

recommendation  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  institute  an  inquiry  ? — I  was 
not  at  the  Board  that  day.  s.  ,  *  ...  ;  ;  .  < 

4067.  How  was  it  you  were  not  present  at  the  previous  inquiry,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Parker,  into  the  bone  matter  ? — -I  was  going  away  from  home  that  day  ;  the 
clerk  called  upon  me,  with  Mr.  Parker’s  compliments,  and  I  said,  “1  was  obliged 
to  go  another  way,  and  could  not  come.” 

4068.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Parker  gave  you  an  intimation  of  his  intention 
to  proceed  with  that  inquiry  ?— He  did. 

4069.  Was  that  on  the  day  he  proceeded  with  it,  or  the  day  before  ? — The 
day  before,  I  think;  it  was  on  the  Monday. 

4070.  At  the  close  of  the  inquiry,  that  is,  into  the  charges  against  M‘Dougal, 
when  M‘Dougal  tendered  his  resignation,  you  recommended  that  he  should 
remain  for  a  month  ? — Yes, 

4071.  Your  reason  was,  that  you  thought  it  better  that  he  should  be  therq,  as 
he  had  been  your  old  master,  than  that  a  new  one  should  come  ;  was  there  any 
other  reason? — No,  I  had  no  other  reason  than  that ;  and  that  I  thought  he  was 
an  ill-used  man,  and  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  Board  that  he  should 
continue,  and  that  we  should  not  change  again. 

4072.  In  what  way  did  you  consider  him  an  ill-used  man  ? — I  thought  he  had 
not  had  a  fair  trial  given  him ;  that  evidence  had  been  all  heard  against  him, 
and  none  for  him. 

4073-  What  was  the  reason  that  the  evidence  for  him  was  not  heard  ? — 
Because  the  inquiry  was  stopped,  and  then  begun  again  without  due  notice ;  he 

was 
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Mas  not  enabled,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  witnesses  together,  he 
having  been  promised  by  Mr.  Parker,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  allowed  time  to 
make  his  defence. 

4074.  You  consider  up  to  this  time  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  defending  himself  from  the  charges  which  were  made  against  him, 
and  the  evidence  brought  against  him  ? — I  do. 

4075.  What  was  your  reason  for  expressing  your  intention  of  resigning  on 
the  removal  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  suspension?  — 
Because  I  thought  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  work  well  together.  Mr.  West- 
lake  had  declared  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  us,  and  that  he  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  his  duty ;  that  is,  complaining  of  the  improper  practices  that 
had  been  going  on  for  a  year  and  a  half,  lest  he  should  lose  his  situation,  and 
consequently  his  salary.  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  proper  officer  for  us  to  have 
in  the  confidential  situation  of  surgeon  to  the  union. 


4076.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Westlake  has  said  all  this  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  conducted  by  Mr.  Parker? — Yes;  in  his  evidence  before  Mr.  Parker. 

4077.  Were  those  reasons  of  your’s  for  suspending  Mr.  Westlake  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — They  were. 

4078.  Before  Mr.  Westlake’s  suspension  was  removed,  did  not  he  give  an 
explanation  of  what  he  had  said? — He  did. 

4079.  Did  not  you  consider  that  explanation  satisfactory? — No. 

4080.  Why  not  ? — It  did  not  touch  the  question  at  all ;  we  did  not  consider 
it  was  any  explanation  whatever. 

4081.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  your  administration 
of  the  Poor-law  in  the  Andover  Union? — Very  considerable  difficulties. 

4082.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  them? — From  the  opposition  which  has 
been  raised,  as  I  conceive,  for  party  purposes  connected  with  the  borough. 

4083.  Is  there  any  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Andover 
adverse  to  the  principles  of  the  Poor-law  ? — I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many. 
The  present  Members  and  their  party  are  very  hostile  to  it ;  as  was  Lord  Hunt- 
ingtower  who  supported  them. 

4084.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  been  supported  as  you  should  have  been 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  contending  with  those  difficulties  ?— No,  I 
do  not  think  we  have  invariably. 

4085.  Have  you  had  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them  lately  than  you 
had  before?— Yes. 

4086.  Will  you  mention  any  instances?— I  think  that  in  the  first  place,  they 
did  not  advise  us  to  suspend  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  and  then  they  called  upon  us, 
without  any  reason,  to  suspend  him,  throwing  the  burden  of  inflicting  punish¬ 
ment  upon  him,  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  we  did  not  think  were  the 
proper  parties ;  Mre  would  willingly  have  suspended  .him  in  the  first  instance, 

eioie  anything  had  been  heard,  but  Me  did  not  deem  it  right  afterwards. 

4087.  Is  there  any  other  instance  in  which  you  consider  that  you  have  not 
been  properly  supported  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners?—!  dare  say  there  are 
several  which  do  not  occur  to  me  at  this  moment. 

4088.  Is  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Westlake  one  of  them  ?— That  was  another 

case  m  which  we  were  left  with  a  dissatisfied  servant,  always  pulling  contrary 
ways  to  ourselves  throughout.  &  J 

4.089.  Will  you  tell  me  what  explanation  Mr.  Westlake  did  give  of  his 
evidence  ?— Upon  my  word,  I  did  not  understand  it,  therefore  I  cannot. 

4090.  We  have  been  told  that  you  would  not  have  been  re-elected  this  last 

year  as  chairman  without  opposition,  if  Mr.  Mundy  had  only  been  in  the  room 
when  the  re-election  took  place ;  you  were  not  present,  I  understand  ? _ No. 

4091.  Mr.  Mundy  has  told  us  that  Mr.  Compton  and  Mr.  Holloway  (those 
are  _  the  only  two  he  has  mentioned)  would  have  voted  with  him  for  another 
chmrmam  ;  do  you  know  whether  they  would  or  would  not  ?— They  would  not. 

Monday1'’'  Ho1  °Way  S  authority  t0  say  ‘hat  it  is  entirely  false.  I  saw  him  last 

4092.  Which  Mr.  Holloway  do  you  refer  to  ?— Mr.  Holloway,  senior. 

Mnndv'j  Dyy°u  know  ,kat  t,iat  is  the  Mr.  Holloway  who  is  referred  to  by  Mr- 
ivlunUy  t— Yes;  I  have  had  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Holloway  •  he  savs  he 

^cXdsrmt:ns  out  with  Mr- Mundy’ and  that  the  “  °’f  £%£ 

0.45 — 8.  p  .... 
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The  Rev.  4094*  When  Mr.  M‘Dougal  resigned  his  office,  I  believe  Mr.  Parker  suggested 

Christopher  Dodson.  tbat  a  Mr.  Price  should  be  temporarily  appointed? — He  did. 

-  4095*  Had  he  previously  communicated  to  you  his  intention  of  making  that 

19  May  1846.  recommendation  ? — Yes,  he  had;  when  the  Commissioners’  recommendation  of 

the  suspension  came  down  I  was  in  Mr.  Parker’s  company ;  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards  at  least ;  and  I  said,  “  What  shall  we  do  ?  I  know  not  where  to  look.  What 
shall  we  do  in  case  the  Board  of  Guardians  suspend  him  ?”  and  he  said,  “  It  is 
curious  enough.  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Price,  of  Oxford,  who  is 
strongly  recommended  by  Lord  Barrington,  who,  I  think,  will  do  very  well 

for  it.”  ‘ 

4096.  You  were  asked  a  question  about  your  excluding  certain  persons  from 
the  room  when  the  Board  of  Gurdians  was  met.  What  does  that  refer  to  ?. — I 
presume  the  reporters ;  the  reporters  applied  to  be  admitted. 

4097.  Do  you  remember  ever  having  excluded  any  person  from  the  room? — • 
No,  I  do  not. 

4098.  Do  you  remember  ever  having  refused  the  application  of  any  one  to  be 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

4099.  I  understand  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  persons  by  courtesy 
to  be  present  occasionally  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

4100.  But  you  always  considered  you  had  the  right  of  excluding  any  one  you 
chose  to  exclude  ? — Yes. 

4101.  Mr .  P  dicing  ton.']  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  answer  which  you 

gave  the  other  day  to  question  3,886.  “  Have  the  Commissioners  sent  any 

instructions  for  keeping  the  accounts?”  Your  answer  was  “None.”  Will  you 
allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  page  101  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners ;  you  will  there  see  full  instructions  which  were  issued 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  keeping  the  union 
accounts,  and  a  long  list  of  books  which  they  desire  should  be  provided  by  the 
guardians  for  that  purpose ;  are  you  aware  that  the  instructions  to  which  I  have 
now  called  your  attention  were  sent  in  the  year  1836  to  the  Andover  Union, 
as  they  were  sent  by  the  Commissioners  to  other  unions  in  the  country  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  it ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

4102.  In  that  event  I  presume  the  Andover  Union  was  not  left  without  ade¬ 
quate  instructions  with  regard  to  keeping  their  accounts? — I  dare  say  not. 

4103.  Perhaps  the  answer  which  you  gave  to  the  question  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  intended  by  you  to  be  limited  in  time  ? — I  presume  it  was.  I  think 
I  could  hardly  have  ans wered  it  with  reference  to  the,  whole  extent  of  the  time  ; 
I  think  not. 

4104.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  year  1842  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  Poor- 
law  Commission  Office  to  Mr.  Earle  on  that  subject  ? — I  am  aware  that  there 
was  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Earle. 

4105.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  letter  ? — I  have  seen  a  copy  of  it. 

4106.  Are  you  aware  that  the  purport  of  that  letter  does  not  accord  with  the 
description  you  give  of  it  in  your  answer  to  question  3384  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen.  41 07.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Do  you  produce  a  letter  from  Mr.  Earle  to  the  Poor- 
- -  law  Commissioners? — I  do. 

4108.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  it? — Mr.  Earle’s  letter  is  dated 
“  Andover,  21  October  1842.  Andover  Union.  Appointment  of  auditor.  Mr. 
Lamb,  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Andover  Union,  has  this  day 
shown  me  your  letter  to  him  of  the  15th  instant,  conveying  to  the  guardians  the 
Commissioners’  sanction  of  my  appointment  as  auditor.  I  had  expected  that  an 
appointment  would  have  been  sent  me  by  the  Commissioners,  and  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts  for  the  quarter  ending  the  29th  September 
last  should  take  place,  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me  whether  I  am  to  consider 
the  letter  referred  to  as  my  appointment  to  the  office  of  auditor,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  latest  instructions  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  to  auditors  as  to  their  duties.  I  remain,  gentlemen,  &c.  Henry 
Earle''  The  answer  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  is  as  follows :  “  Sir,  I  am 
directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  21st  instant,  and  in  reply  to  state,  that  the  auditor  of  a  union  is 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  the  Commissioners  think  that  an  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  Andover  Union  of  their  resolution  appointing  you  as  auditor  is  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  the  appointment,  As  respects  the  duties  of  auditor,  the 

Commissioners 
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Commissioners  refer  you  to  their  order  of  accounts,  a  copy  of  which  they  pre¬ 
sume  is  in  your  possession,  and  to  the  various  circulars  and  orders  issued  by 
them  to  the  unions  as  to  the  duties  of  officers,  and  the  items  which  form  a  legal 
charge  upon  the  poor  rates,  which  will  guide  you  in  the  performance  of  your 
duties  as  auditor  of  the  Andover  Union.” 

4109.  (To  Mr.  Dodson .)  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  the  various 
books  to  which  I  have  referred  you  in  these  instructions  of  1836  were  kept  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Andover  Union? — No,  I  cannot. 

4110.  Do  not  you  know  whether  they  were  or  not? — No. 

411  j.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  question  3877,  that  Mr.  Parker,  soon  after  he 
became  Assistant  Commissioner,  made  a  long  investigation  as  to  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  accounts  ? — He  did.  , 

4112.  Was  that  investigation,  to  which  you  refer  in  your  answer,  the  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  case  of  Mr.  Maude  ? — It  was. 

4113.  Do  you  know  whether,  upon  that  occasion,  Mr.  Parker  turned  his 
attention  to  the  mode  in  which  the  other  books  of  the  union  were  kept  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

4114.  Do  you  know  whether  his  attention  was  drawn  by  any  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  upon  that  occasion  to  the  mode  in  which  the  union 
books  were  kept  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

4115.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Abstract  Book  ;  in  the  first  week  in 
August  1840,  I  see  an  entry  of  “  Joseph  Winkworth,  aged  79  ;  wife  disabled  from 
age ;  parish  officers  wish  relief  to  be  reduced.”  The  entry  I  find  opposite  to 
that  is  in  these  words,  “  Allowed  and  approved  of.”  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
explain  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  words,  as  applied  to  that  entry  ? — I  cannot 
explain  it. 

4116.  You  do  not  know  what  the  meaning  of  those  words  is,  as  connected 
with  the  application  of  the  pauper  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  they  appear 
to  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

41 17.  Can  you  tell  by  whom  the  entry  is  made  ? — I  cannot. 

4118.  Will  you  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  if  you  know  the  handwriting  ? — It  looks 
like  the  clerk  Maude’s. 

4119.  Who,  when  you  were  presiding  as  chairman,  kept  this  Abstract  Book 
and  attended  to  it ;  I  presume  it  was  produced  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4120.  Do  you  know  who  made  the  entries  in  it? — No,  it  was  probably  the 
clerk  ;  I  do  not  know. 

4121.  Will  you  tell  me  whether,  when  applications  were  discussed  before  the 
Board,  in  consequence  of  their  appearing  in  this  Abstract  Book,  you,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  gave  the  decision  upon  the  application  ? — Yes,  generally;  of 
course,  always. 

4122.  Did  you  dictate  the  answer  that  was  to  be  entered  in  the  Abstract 
Book  as  the  answer  to  the  pauper’s  application  ? — I  gave  it  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  he  was  to  write  it  down. 

4123.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  ever  taking  any  means  to  see  that  those  an¬ 
swers,  so  dictated  by  you,  were  rightly  entered  ? — No. 

4124.  Are  you  aware  that  in  this  book  there  is  a  column  specially  devoted  to 
the  initials  of  the  presiding  chairman  ? — I  have  understood  so. 

4125.  May  I  ask  why  you  did  not,  in  any  instance,  fill  that  up? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

4126.  When  were  you  made  aware  that  there  was  a  column  for  the  initials 
of  the  chairman  ? — When  I  came  here. 

4127.  Did  you  never  see  this  Abstract  Book  before? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  did. 

4128.  Was  it  never  laid  before  you  during  the  transactions  of  the  Board?  — 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  was. 

4129.  You  stated,  in  an  answer  to  a  question  on  a  former  day,  that  no  evil 
consequences  had  arisen  from  the  mode  in  which  the  books  were  kept ;  do  not 
you  think  it  possible,  if  such  answers  as  I  have  called  your  attention  to  were 
entered,  and  are  the  only  answers  which  appear,  that  very  evil  consequences 
might  have  arisen  to  the  poor  from  that  large  discretionary  power  so  given  to 
the  relieving  officer  ? — I  think  there  might ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  having- 
arisen. 

413°-  1  find,  in  another  page  of  the  same  Abstract  Book,  another  application 
irom  the  same  party,  Joseph  Winkworth,  aged  79  ;  parish  officers  applied  to 
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The  Rev.  have  his  relief  reduced  ;  wife  80  years  of  age.  Think  him  capable  of  earning 
Christopher  Dodson,  something.”  This  is  the  week  ending  September  12th,  1840.  The  answer 

-  entered  is,  “  Decided  before.”  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  applications  by 

19  May  1846.  t}iat  gort  0f  reference  to  a  former  decision  ?— He  referred  to  a  former  decision. 

4131.  Would  you  have  considered,  supposing  that  answer  to  be  one  of  your 
dictation,  that  an  interval  of  about  six  weeks  would  prevent  the  question  being 
re-heard  and  decided  upon  its  merits  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would.  I 
suppose  there  might  be  no  change  of  the  circumstances ;  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

4132.  I  find  in  the  entries  of  this  book  for  the  week  ending  the  10th  of 
October  1840,  a  whole  column  and  a  half,  including  16  applications,  and  the 
answers  to  every  one  of  them  is  “  Left  to  the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officer 
were  you  in  the  habit  of  leaving  such  wholesale  discretion  to  the  relieving 
officer  as  these  entries  exhibit  ? — In  the  case  of  any  particular  illness,  such  as  a 
fever,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  was  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
relieving  officer,  who  was  to  consult  with  the  guardian  of  the  parish,  and  with 
the  medical  man,  as  to  what  was  proper.  When  cases  have  not  come  regularly 
before  the  Board, — if  we  heard  of  any  illness,  on  Saturday  morning,  for  instance, 
when  no  inquiry  could  be  made,  that  such  and  such  people  were  very  ill,  we 
left  it  to  the  relieving  officer  to  inquire. 

4133.  I  presume  that  was  in  particular  cases,  where  the  circumstances  were  of 
a  special  nature? — Yes. 

4134.  That  does  not  meet  my  question,  whether  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Andover  Board  to  leave  this  wholesale  discretion,  in  the  cases  of  16  applications 
in  succession,  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — No  ;  there  must  have  been  some  sudden 
and  alarming  illness,  I  imagine. 

4135.  I  am  to  understand  that  you  suppose  those  16  successive  cases  to  have 
been  an  accidental  deviation  from  the  general  custom  of  the  Board  ? — Certainly. 

4136.  In  those  cases  in  which  relief  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  relieving 
officer,  in  what  manner  did  the  Board  ascertain  how  the  discretion  so  left  had 
been  exercised  ? — By  consulting  with  the  guardian  of  the  parish  and  the  medical 
officer,  and  then  the  cases  were  reported  the  next  week  what  had  been  done. 

4137.  Did  you,  in  those  cases  where  the  discretion  was  left  to  the  relieving 
officer,  require  on  the  following  Board-day  a  written  statement  of  how  that  dis¬ 
cretion  had  been  exercised? — Yes. 

4138.  Did  you  usually  have  such  a  written  statement? — Yes,  in  the  book. 

4139.  In  what  bookwould  that  appear? — In  the  Application  and  Relief  Book. 

4140.  Was  that  submitted  to  the  guardians? — Yes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Westlake ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  T.C.  Wuthke .  4141.  Mr.  Pakington.']  WERE  you,  in  October  1840,  medical  officer  of  the 

Andover  district  ? — I  was. 

4142.  Do  you  produce  your  book  for  that  time  ? — This  is  the  book  ( producing 
the  same). 

4143.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  you  find  any  entry,  in  the  week  ending  the 
1 7th  October,  of  medical  relief  to  William  Laws,  of  Andover  parish  ? — No. 

4144.  Mary  Lloyd  ? — No. 

4145.  John  Taylor  ?  —  No. 

4146.  In  the  week  ending  10th  of  October,  do  you  find  either  of  those  names? 
—  No. 

The  Rev.  4147.  (To  Mr.  Dodson .)  Do  you  produce  the  Weekly  Out-door  Relief  List,  for 

Christopher  Dodson.  the  quarter  ending  Christmas  1840? — Yes. 

4148.  Will  you  see  whether  you  can  find  12  the  week  ending  17th  October, 
any  entries  of  the  name  of  William  Laws,  Mary  Lloyd,  John  Taylor,  Hannah 
Compton,  or  Nathaniel  Goddard,  which  will  illustrate  the  explanation  you  have 
given  in  your  former  answers  ?— Here  is  Taylor,  John. 

4149.  What  entry  do  you  find  as  to  him  r — <c  Taylor,  John,  born  1765  ;  first 
week,  1  s.  in  money,  1  s.  3  d.  in  kind ;  second  week,  1  s.  in  money,  1  s.  1  \  d.  in 
kind.” 

4150.  I  presume,  from  the  mode  in  which  that  book  is  kept,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  Abstract  Book  is  kept,  you  cannot  tell  which  of  those  weeks  it  is  that 
refers  to  my  question  ? — No. 

4151.  Was  that  book  produced  before  you  every. week? — Yes. 

4152.  D 
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4152.  Did  you,  as  chairman,  inspect  the  entries  in  that  book? — No.  Tjie  Kev 

4153.  Could  you,  as  chairman,  tell,  if  you  did  not  inspect  those  entries,  how  Christopher  Dodson. 

the  discretion  given  in  the  preceding  week  had  been  exercised? — No.  - 

4154.  Is  the  book,  from  which  you  have  just  been  giving  extracts,  the  book  19  May  l84®. 
to  which  I  understand  you  to  refer,  as  explanatory  of  the  question  I  put  with 

regard  to  the  discretion  given  to  the  relieving  officer  ?— No  ;  I  thought  it  would 
be  in  the  Application  and  Relief  Book. 

4155.  In  whose  district  as  relieving  officer  was  Hurstbourne  Tarrant?— Mr. 

Furver’s.  r 

4156.  Do  you  produce  Purver’s  Application  and  Report  Book,  for  the  quarter 
ending  Christmas  1840  ? — I  do  ( producing  the  same.) 

4157.  Can  you  find  in  that  book  any  entries  of  the  relieving  officer,  Purver, 
for  the  week  ending  17th  October  1840,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Hopgood  ? — 

No. 

4158.  Am  I  to  presume  that  the  chairman  presiding  on  the  17th  October 
would  be  quite  unable,  from  the  source  to  which  you  have  referred  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  ascertain  how  the  discretion  given  in  the  previous  week  had  been 
exercised  ? — Yes. 

4159.  Under  such  a  mode  of  keeping  the  books  as  we  have  now  elicited  from 
your  answer,  have  you  any  doubt  that  great  maladministration  might  have 
occurred  ? — It  might. 

4160.  I  find  in  another  part  of  this  book,  a  whole  page  of  applications,  em¬ 
bracing  nine,  without  any  entry  whatever  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  ;  can  you 
account  for  that  omission  ? — No,  1  cannot. 

4161.  Mr.  Christie.']  Who  was  the  Assistant  Commissioner  at  this  time,  in 
1840?  —  Mr.  Hawley. 

4162.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  ? — Occasionally. 

4163.  Mr.  PaHngton.]  Are  you  in  the  habit,  as  chairman,  of  having  the 
books  of  the  union  produced  before  you  on  every  Board-day  or  any  of  them  ? 

• — No. 


4164.  Then  of  course  you  never  entered  your  initials  in  approbation  of  what 
those  books  contained  ? — No. 

4165.  From  the  practice  of  your  Board,  I  presume  that  the  different  books 
which  ought  to  be  produced  before  the  Board  at  their  weekly  meetings  were  left 
wholly  unchecked  ? — I  believe  so. 

4166.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  who  suc¬ 
cessively  attended  your  district  ever  gave  their  attention  to  the  mode  in  which 
those  books  were  kept? — I  am  not  aware. 

4167.  Have  you  ever  received  any  statement  in  writing  at  your  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  with  regard  to  the  number  of  vagrants  who  had  been  relieved  during  the 
w  eek  in  your  union  house  ? — I  think  there  were. 

4168.  In  what  shape  did  that  statement  come  before  you  ?— I  forget  whether 

it  was  a  book  or  a  paper.  0 

41O9.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  certifying  that  bit  of  paper  by  anv  entrv  of 
your  name  or  initials  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect.  /  J  J 

417°.  Did  you  ever  receive,  at  your  weekly  meetings,  any  application  from 
paupers  for  leave  to  quit  the  house  ? — Yes. 

4171.  How  were  those  applications  made;  were  they  in  writing? _ No  in 

person  generally.  6  *  ’ 


4172.  There  was  no  previous  notice  in  writing  to  you  of  what  paupers  wished 
to  make  such  applications  t — No. 

41 73-  You  have  answered  some  questions  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  givine 
the  gratuity  of  1 1  to  the  master  of  the  house  whenever  a  pauper  left  the  house 

to  go  to  service ;  how  long  had  that  practice  prevailed  ?— From  a  very  early 
period  ;  it  was  when  Mr  Hawley  was  first  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner. 7 

f'T  A  j ^  PreVa.l1  c°m  .tf“r  comraen<=ement  of  the  union  ?— Not  quite ; 
Colonel  A  Court  was  the  first  Assistant  Commissioner.  H 

4175.  Has  it  prevailed  from  the  time  it  began  to  this  time  ?— Yes 

f‘  Wua‘  f  tlla,t ,?r1iginate  ?rIn  Ml%  Haw%’s  recommendation. 

4177-  in  what  shape  did  he  give  that  recommendation?— He  said  that  it  was 

a  great  encouragement  to  the  master  and  matron  to  bring  up  the  children  well 
and  to  try  to  get  them  out  to  service,  if  after  they  had  been  out  a  vear  at 
service,  the  master  was  rewarded  by  the  payment  of  1 1,  y  ‘ 

0.45 — 8.  I) 
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Was  that  1  /.  given  in  nil  cases  of  that  natuie  in  which  pm  ties  had 

been  to  service  ? — If  they  staid  a  twelvemonth. 

4179.  Did  Mr.  Hawley  make  that  recommendation  in  your  presence  ?— Yes; 

4180.  Was  any  minute  made  of  it  in  the  Minute  Book  ?  I  am  not  aware. 

4181.  Is  there  any  written  record  of  the  sanction,  either  of  the  Commissioners 
or  the  Board  of  Guardians,  to  the  practice? — I  do  not  know. 

4182.  Do  you  yourself  think  it  a  good  and  desirable  practice  ?— Yes. 

4183.  The  first  witness  who  appeared  before  this  Committee,  Mr.  Mundy, 
made  a  statement  that  the  expenditure  of  the  union  had  diminished  for  some 
time  after  the  formation  of  the  union,  but  that  it  had  subsequently  increased, 
and  was  now  greater  than  it  was  before  the  union  was  formed  ;  does  your  expe¬ 
rience  confirm  that  statement? — No,  I  should  say  not, 

4184.  Are  you  aware  of  a  paper  having  been  issued  to  this  Committee  in 
which  it  appears  that  the  average  of  the  expenditure  of  the  parishes  of  which  the 
union  consists  for  three  years  previous  to  the  time  of  its  formation  was  12,715  /., 
while  the  highest  expenditure  in  any  one  year  since  the  union  was  formed  was 
9,622  /.,  in  the  year  1839;  does  that  accord  with  your  observation  and  expe¬ 
rience  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  correct. 

41 85.  You  were  asked  some  questions  as  to  the  low  dietary  which  was  formerly 
in  use  in  your  union.  Are  you  aware  that  the  present  dietary  is  an  unusually 
high  one? — I  thought  so. 

4186.  Are  you  aware  that  the  present  Assistant  Commissioner  has  reported 
it  to  be  so  unusually  high,  that  paupers  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  workhouse  on 
account  of  the  good  diet  they  get  there  r — I  have  heard  .so. 

4187.  Captain  Pechell.~\  Is  that  since  the  bone-crushing  has  been  put  an  end 
to? — Yes. 

4188.  Mr.  Pakington.~]  May  I  ask  your  opinion,  from  your  own  experience 
as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  whether  you  think  it  a  good  practice  for 
the  clerk  to  be  allowed  to  act  by  deputy  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

4189.  Do  you  think  that  the  affairs  of  your  union  would  have  been  more 
closely  attended  to  if  you  had  had  a  person  acting  as  clerk  who  was  more 
responsible  for  what  took  place  ? — Certainly. 

4190.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  I  think  you  stated,  that  upon  accepting  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  this  Board  of  Guardians,  in  the  first  instance,  you  made  some  statement 
with  regard  to  the  books.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  statement  was?  I  said 
I  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  books  or  accounts.  I  would  willingly  do 
what  I  could  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  law,  but  that  I  could  not  undertake 
them. 

4191.  You  considered  after  that  you  had  no  occasion  to  trouble  yourself  about 
the  accounts? — I  never  did. 

4192.  You  considered  that  the  paid  officers  of  the  union  were  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  books  and  accounts  were  kept? — 1  did. 

4193.  Those  officers  are  the  clerk,  the  relieving  officers,  the  medical  officers, 
and  the  auditors? — Yes. 

4194.  You  knew  that  forms  were  furnished  by  the  orders  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

4195.  And  you  considered  it  was  the  duty  of  those  paid  officers  to  attend  to 
that  ? — Yes. 

4196.  And  you  never  gave  any  attention  during  the  time  you  have  been 
chairman  to  these  books  ? — I  never  have. 

4197.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  union  workhouse  ? — About  three  miles. 

4198.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Workhouse  on  other  days 
beside  Board-days? — Not  lately.  I  did  earlier  in  the  formation  of  the  union. 

4199.  Was  the  house  a  new  house  ? — It  was  a  new  house. 

4200.  When  did  you  cease  visiting  it? — I  do  not  say  I  have  never  visited  it; 
for  about  five  or  six  years  I  have  not  visited  it  so  frequently. 

4201.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  over  the  house  on  the  days  the  Board 
met? — Yes  ;  early  in  the  formation  of  the  union  ;  not  lately. 

4202.  It  has  not  been  the  habit  of  the  Board  to  go  round  the  house  ? — No ; 
the  visiting  committee  go  round. 

4203.  It  was  their  duty  to  attend  to  that  department  ? — Yes. 

4204.  You  did  not  act  upon  the  visiting  committee? — No. 

4205.  You  said,  in  one  of  your  answers,  that  two  women  had  been  brought 

before 
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before  the  Board  for  using  bad  language  ? — They  were  brought  before  the 
Board. 

4206.  Their  names  were  Gate  and  Grace? — Yes. 

4207.  What  was  the  number  of  women  in  the  young  women’s  ward  generally  ? 
— Twelve  or  fourteen,  perhaps. 

4208.  Were  complaints  of  their  conduct  frequent  ? — No. 

4209.  In  what  were  they  employed  generally  ?— They  were  employed  in  sewing 
and  making  shirts  for  the  men,  and  their  own  gowns,  and  household  work,  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing ;  different  employments,  according  to  their  different  capacities, 
as  the  matron  saw  they  were  fit. 

42 10.  And  the  conduct  of  those  young  women  was  not  generally  bad  ? — No  ; 
at  least  no  complaints  were  brought. 

4211.  You  do  not  consider  that  there  is  anything  very  detrimental  to  the 
morals  of  young  persons  in  a  union  workhouse  r — No,  not  where  classification  is 
properly  attended  to ;  you  must  have  some  such  people  there. 

4212.  It  is  difficult,  I  suppose,  to  conduct  classification  on  such  a  strict  rule  as 
not  to  run  some  risks? — Certainly. 

4213.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  such  persons  could  be 
excluded  from  the  union  workhouse? — Yes;  but  I  should  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them. 

4214.  Were  many  of  those  persons  mothers  of  bastard  children  f — Yes,  a  good 

many.  .  .  , 

4215.  And  it  was  usually  the  case,  I  suppose,  that  they  had  been  persons  of 
bad  character  before  they  went  into  the  house  ?~Some  of  them  were  persons  of 
very  bad  character ;  not  all  of  them. 

4216.  You  have  said  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Poor-law  you  consider 
children  are  more  employed  ;  do  you  consider  that  the  women  are  more  indus¬ 
trious  than  they  used  to  be? — I  think  they  are  more  employed  likewise. 

4217.  Captain  Pcchell .]  You  stated  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  did  not 
give  you  proper  support  ? — On  some  occasions. 

4218.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  were  aware  that 
you  had  made  a  declaration  not  to  look  at  the  books  or  the  accounts? — Of 
course  not. 

4219.  Would  you  expect  to  be  supported  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
after  having  made  that  kind  of  declaration  ? — Yes. 

4220.  You  stated  that  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  books  or 
accounts  ? — Yes. 

4221.  Then  it  would  be  of  very  little  use  for  this  Committee  to  ask  you  any 
question  with  regard  to  those  books  ? — No. 

4222.  After  the  business  has  been  concluded  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  did 
the  clerk  ever  offer  to  present  the  book  to  you  ?  —  No. 

4223.  Are  you  aware  of  a  column  in  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book,  as 
to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  paupers? — Yes;  I  believe  there  is  such  a 
column. 

4224.  Can  you  account  at  all  for  the  circumstance,  that  between  400  and  500 
paupers  being  admitted  into  that  workhouse,  they  are  all  stated  to  be  of  the 
Established  Church  ? — 1  believe  they  are  almost  all. 

4225.  Is  it  within  your  duty  to  perform  Divine  service  at  the  workhouse  ? 

—No.  ’  '  ’  .  : 

4226.  Your  memory  is  good  enough  to  remember  a  circumstance  of  a  pauper 
labourer,  aged  21,  applying  to  the  Board  for  relief,  who  stated  he  had  worked 
for  Mr.  Mundy  at  5  s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

4227.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Mundy  was  at  the  Board  at  that  time  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

4228.  Do  you  recollect  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  when  Mr.  Mundy  was 
present,  he  explained  to  you  or  to  the  Board  that  that  labourer  of  21  was  a  half 
idiot,  and  that  he  was  only  competent  to  do  the  work  of  a  boy  10  or  12  years  of 
age  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4229.  In  that  case  was  the  observation  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mundy,  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  answer,  meant  as  reflecting  against  Mr.  Mundy  for  giving  smaller  wages 
than  other  people  ? — No,  I  only  stated  the  fact. 

4230.  You  did  not  state  that  Mr.  Mundy  had  explained  the  cause  of  the 
fact  ? — No. 

4231.  You  omitted  that? — Yes,  I  omitted  that. 

0.45—8, 
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The  Rev.  4232.  You  also  stated  that,  in  an  observation  you  made  as  to  the  surgeon,  Mr. 

Christopher  Dodson.  Medhurst,  having  supplied  the  sick  poor  with  mutton,  it  was  not  with  reference 

- to  anv  injury  to  the  poor,  or  as  reflecting  upon  Mr.  Medhurst  himself? — No, 

J9  May  1846.  the  button  was  always  given,  I  believe. 

4233.  Was  it  by  way  of  objection  to  the  quantity  of  mutton  ? — No,  it  was  an 
observation  ;  had  I  objected  to  the  mutton,  you  would  have  seen  it. 

4234.  It  is  stated  here,  that  when  Mr.  Medhurst’s  sick-book  was  produced, 
“  the  chairman  would  often  say  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  we  see  it 
or  not,  we  shall  be  sure  to  see  plenty  of  mutton  ordered.”  You  explained  that 
it  was  not  with  regard  to  any  injury  to  the  poor  you  said  so  ;  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  was  the  object  of  your  making  such  an  observation  ? — I  did 
not  make  the  observation  in  the  way  Mr.  Muncly  puts  it,  when  he  says  I  very 
often  made  it.  I  should  say  I  can  distinctly  deny  that  I  have  made  it  very 
often.  I  may  have  said  it,  but  I  really  did  not  expect  to  be  called  to  account 
for  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  mutton  in  Mr.  Medhurst’s  book,  but  really  not 
ever  expecting  to  be  called  to  account  for  it,  I  cannot  give  any  further  expla¬ 
nation.  I  believe  the  mutton  was  not  refused  :  that  is  the  best  answer. 

4235.  Did  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  coincide  with  you 
as  to  the  justice  or  propriety  of  such  an  observation  P — I  am  not  aware  that  they 
said  anything  about  it. 

4236.  You  stated  that  after  the  observations  which  were  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  respect  to  the  paupers  eating  the  marrow  from  the  bones,  an 
inquiry  was  instituted  ? — Yes. 

4237.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  whether  any  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  make  a  report  upon  the  circumstances? — No. 

4238.  You  have  stated  to-day  that  several  of  the  guardians  made  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  bones,  but  that  they  did  not  bear  out  Mr.  Mundy’s  statement  to  the 
full  extent?-— I  believe  Mr.  Loscombe,  Mr.  Mundy,  and  two  medical  men  in¬ 
quired. 

4239.  What  I  wish  to  arrive  at  is,  whether  the  Board  ordered  those  gentle¬ 
men  as  a  committee  to  inquire,  and  whether  a  report  was  made  ? — No,  I  believe 
not. 

4240.  By  what  authority  do  you  tell  the  Committee  that  the  inquiry  which 
they  made  did  not  show  to  the  full  extent  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Mundy  had 
stated? — I  understood  so  from  those  gentlemen. 

4241.  Which  of  them  ? — Upon  my  word  I  cannot  tell  you. 

4242.  You  have  no  other  means  of  proving  what  you  say  than  by  saying  some 
of  the  gentlemen  told  you  that  Mr.  Mundy’s  statement  was  not  borne  out  to  the 
full  extent  ? — No. 

4243.  And  you  cannot  name  any  one  of  those  gentlemen? — Mr.  W7estlake 
was  one. 

4244.  Was  Mr.  Westlake  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  make  a 
report  r — No,  not  to  make  a  report ;  he  was  requested  to  go  round  with  those 
other  gentlemen. 

4245.  In  an  official  way? — I  have  no  idea  that  it  was  reduced  to  writing;  I 
do  not  think  it  was. 

4246.  You  did  not  consider  it  necessary  ? — I  suppose  not. 

4247.  Did  you  consider  it  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  ? — I  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  at  all. 

4248. .  Chairman.]  Was  it  from  the  statement  made  by  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Mundy  that  you  infer  their  view  was  not  identically  the  same 
with  Mr.  Mundy’s  ? — Yes. 

4249.  From  their  own  statement? — Yes. 

4250.  Mr.  Et'wall.']  Was  that  a  public  statement  made  at  the  Board? — It  was 
stated  in  the  Board  room. 

425  i.  At  the  next  meeting  ? — I  think  it  was  at  the  next  meeting  ;  I  am  not 
sure  ;  I  know  it  was  stated. 

4252.  Captain  Pechell .]  Is  it  the  general  understanding  in  the  union  that 
persons  can  be  admitted  to  hear  the  discussions  of  the  guardians  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  generally  understood,  but  any  guardian  brings  a  friend,  and 

no  objection  is  made  to  it ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  exclude  them,  if 
they  think  proper. 

4253*  Does  the  power  remain  with  the  guardians? — The  power  is  with  the 

guardians ; 
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guardians  ;  if  there  was  any  question  about  it,  I  should  put  it  to  the  vote,  as  I  did 
in  the  case  of  the  reporters. 

42.54.  The  public  are  not  informed,  through  the  medium  of  reporters,  of  what 
takes  place  ? — No. 

4255.  Chairman .]  Was  the  proposal  ever  made  to  admit  reporters? — Yes; 
the  question  arose,  and  I  put  it  to  the  vote ;  it  was  decided  against  admitting 
the  reporters. 

4256.  Mr.  T.  Duncombe .]  On  what  occasion  was  that? — It  was  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

4257.  Mr.  PaJcington.]  Did  the  question  ever  arise  in  the  ordinary  common 
meetings  of  the  Board  ? — No. 

4258.  Chairman ..]  When  you  speak  of  the  inquiry  about  M£Dougal,  you  are 
not  speaking  of  Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry,  but  of  the  preliminary  inquiry  instituted 
before  that  by  the  guardians  themselves? — No,  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
before  Mr.  Parker  there  was  an  application  for  reporters  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Board  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

4259.  Captain  Pechell.]  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  any  circular  letter  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  being  received  at  your  union,  dated  the  13th  of 
February  1843? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

4260.  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  state  that  the  Commissioners  cannot 
suggest  any  kind  of  labour  which  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  profit,  but 
that  a  machine  for  pounding  or  grinding  bones  for  manure  is  occasionally  used ; 
those  are  the  instructions  to  several  Boards  of  Guardians  authorizing  them  to  use 
machinery  for  pounding  bones ;  do  you  recollect  such  a  letter  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

4261.  With  reference  to  the  pauper  who  applied  in  Mr.  Mundy’s  case,  I  wish 
to  know  whether  on  the  next  day,  when  Mr.  Mundy  made  the  explanation,  he 
did  not  say  that  he  supplied  the  pauper  with  milk  daily,  and  several  perches  of 
ground  for  potatoes,  and  that  he  prepared  the  ground  and  gave  him  the  seed  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

4262.  As  a  reason  for  his  having  only  5  s.  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

4263.  A  question  was  asked  you  as  to  the  dietary  being  increased,  and  it  was 
also  stated  that  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  had  made  observations 
upon  it,  as  to  its  being  too  high ;  can  you  state  when  the  scale  of  dietary  was 
increased  r — No,  I  cannot  state  the  exact  time  ;  it  is  since  the  inquiry. 

4264.  Chairman .]  Will  you  refer  to  the  dietary  order  which  you  hold  in  your 
hand,  an  order  authorizing  an  improved  dietary,  and  state  when  it  was  issued  ? 
— The  17th  of  December,  1845. 

4265.  Captain  Pechell.']  What  was  the  date  of  the  inquiry? — It  was  the 
beginning  of  August. 

4266.  All  that  time  elapsed  till  the  dietary  was  improved  ? — 'Yes. 

4267.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  previous  scale  of  dietary  was  too  low?— - 
No,  I  did  not  consider  it  so  ;  the  medical  men  said  it  was  not. 

4268.  And  you  were  perfectly  satisfied  ? — Yes. 

4269.  Where  does  it  appear  that  the  medical  man  stated  that? — I  think  it 
will  appear  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  evidence  on  the  bone  inquiry. 

4270.  That  it  was  sufficient? — Yes. 

4271.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  sales  of  the  produce  of  the  labour  of 
the  paupers  in  crushing  bones  ? — Yes. 

4272.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  how  the  proceedings  were  conducted  ? 
—As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  after  the  bone-crushing  began,  the  governor  had 
directions  to  apply  to  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  a  tradesman  in  the  town,  a  most 
respectable  man,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  bones  when  crushed,  and  he  was 
to  sell  them  at  a  slight  advance  upon  that.  The  bone-dust  increased  very 
much,  and  he  applied  to  the  Board  to  know  what  he  had  better  do  with  it,  as 
he  had  more  than  parties  came  for.  It  was  then  said  that  we  might  as  well 
buy  it  for  ourselves,  or  buy  it  for  our  neighbours,  by  a  sort  of  mock  auction. 

4273-  You  acknowledge  it  was  done  at  a  mock  auction  ?— Yes,  for  a  short 
time.  I  believe  you  will  find  more  people  who  were  not  guardians  bought  it 
than  those  who  wrere. 

4274*  The  transaction  went  through  the  guardians  ?— Yes ;  I  did  not  myself 
buy  any.  J 

42 75-  Do  you  think  there  was  any  benefit  derived  by  the  guardians  from  the 

labour  of  the  paupers  ?-— No ;  I  understood  they  gave  the  full  price,  and  more 
than  full  price. 
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4276  Are  yen  aware  that  the  price  is  a  great  deal  better  since  the  practice 
has  been  altered?— No,  I  do  not  know  that;  on  reference  to  the  book  you  will 

will  see.  T 

4277.  It  never  occurred  to  you  to  ascertain  that  t — -JNo. 

4278*  Mr.  Buncombe .]  Who  were  the  chief  purchasers  of  the  bone-dust?— 
The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

4279.  Connected  with  the  Board  of  Guardians ?— They  are  all  more  or  less 

connected ;  they  are  ratepayers.  . 

4280.  Was  there  any  one  in  particular  you  could  mention  ? — No. 

4281!  Captain  Pechell. ]  It  is  a  turnip  country,  is  not  it? — Yes  it  is. 

4282.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  guano  trade  rather  interfered  with  the  price 
of  the  bone-dust? — No. 

4283.  Mr.  T.  Buncombe .]  You  say  that  you  have  not  been  to  the  house  much  ? 
-—No,  not  lately. 

4284.  When  did  you  visit  it  last?— A  fortnight  ago,  I  believe. 

4285.  Before  that,  why  did  you  omit  visiting  it  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
as  you  say  you  did  ? — I  thought  everything  went  on  very  well,  and  the  regular 
visiting  committee  went  round  ;  I  did  not  go  so  often. 

4286.  What  do  you  consider  your  chief  duties? — My  chief  duties  were  to 
carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Board  on  Saturday. 

4287.  What  was  that  ?— To  hear  the  applications  of  the  paupers. 

4288.  You  never  visit  the  house,  then,  in  your  character  of  chairman  ? — I 
have  visited  the  house,  but  not  as  one  of  the  visiting  committee. 

4289.  Is  your  Board  a  pretty  orderly  Board ;  have  you  any  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  order? — Not  any  great  difficulty. 

4290.  You  seem  a  warm  advocate  for  the  new  Poor-law  ?— Certainly  ;  it  is 

better  than  the  old. 

4291.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
or  to  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ? — I  attribute  it  to  the  excellence  of 
the  law. 

4292.  And  it  is  well  administered,  you  think  ?— Yes. 

4293.  Correctly  administered  ? — In  some  respects. 

4294.  In  what  respects? — I  have  endeavoured,  and  the  Board  have  endea¬ 
voured,  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

4295.  Has  it  been  well  conducted  as  regards  the  books? — No,  I  acknowledge 
it  has  not. 

4296.  Is  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  of  much  use  to  you  r — \es;  he 
would  be  still  more  if  he  had  more  time. 

4297.  What  is  your  test  for  giving  an  able-bodied  poor  man  relief  r — If  he 
cannot  keep  himself  on  his  wages. 

4298.  Do  you  compel  him  to  come  into  the  house? — -Yes,  any  able-bodied 
man. 

4299.  Any  able-bodied  man  who  applies  for  relief,  who  will  come  into  the 
house,  you  are  obliged  to  relieve? — Yes. 

4300.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  you  did  not  know  of  any  in¬ 
stance  where  an  able-bodied  man  preferred  receiving  5  s.  or  6  s.  a  week  wages  to 
coming  into  the  house? — No. 

4301.  They  would  prefer  coming  into  the  house  to  receiving  that? — I  do  not 
know  to  the  contrary. 

4302.  Supposing  it  was  proved  to  you,  or  stated  at  your  Board,  that  such  a 
man,  an  able-bodied  man,  could  get  6s.  a  week  wages,  should  you  give  him 
relief  in  that  case  ? — Yes,  if  he  said  he  could  not  support  himself  upon  it,  in¬ 
variably. 

4303.  Captain  Pechell .]  Is  it  within  your  recollection,  that  many  of  the 
guardians  have  frequently  complained  to  the  Board  of  the  relieving  officers  not 
calling  upon  them  and  advising  with  them  ? — No. 

4304.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Mundy  state,  or  are  you  aware 
that  Mr.  Mundy  has  stated  at  the  Board,  that  the  discrepancy  between  his 
account  of  what  the  men  said,  who  were  pounding  the  bones,  and  the  other 
guardians  who  accompanied  him,  arose  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mundy,  and  the 
other  guardians  in  the  first  instance  had  a  short  examination,  and  then  Mr. 
Mundy  returned  with  the  master,  and  had  a  lengthened  inquiry  into  the  different 
circumstances  attending  the  bone-crushing,  and  elicited  different  facts  ? — No  ;  I 
do  not  recollect  hearing  that;  I  was  not  there  probably. 


>305,  You 
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‘  4305.  You  do  not  know  whether  such  is  the  case  ?— No. 

4306.  Mr.  Pakington.']  You  have  been  asked,  with  regard  to  a  remark  you 
made  on  the  subject  of  one  of  the  medical  officers  having  ordered  mutton  ;  have 
you  ever  had  reason  to  suspect  that  any  of  your  medical  officers  preferred  giving 
meat  at  the  expense  of  the  union  to  physic  at  their  own  cost? — No. 

4307.  Would  it  be  possible  under  the  present  system  of  medical  relief  that  a 
medical  officer  might  abuse  the  power  of  giving  mutton  to  save  his  own  cost  in 
physic  ? — He  might. 

4308.  If  you  had  any  suspicion  of  that,  would  not  it  be  your  duty  to  refer  to 
it  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes ;  certainly  it  would. 

4309.  Mr.  Christie .]  Can  you  explain  in  any  way  the  answer  you  gave  to  me 
about  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  letter  to  Mr.  Earle,  which  is  contradicted  by 
the  letter  produced  to-day  l — They  promised  to  send  an  order. 

4310.  Not  in  that  letter? — I  certainly  understood  so  from  Mr.  Earle’s  partner 
when  he  was  here. 

4311.  Probably  you  referred  to  the  announcement  in  the  general  order  issued 
in  1842  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  impression,  that  the  Commissioners  had  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  order  the  duties  of  auditor,  inasmuch  as  they  intended  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  issue  their  accounts  order  in  an  amended  form,  and  to  include 
the  duties  of  the  auditor  in  that  order. 

4312.  Since  that  have  any  instructions  been  received  by  the  auditor  of  the 
Andover  Union  in  accordance  with  that  promise  ? — No,  there  have  not. 

Mr.  Charles  Colborn,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

4313.  Mr.  TVakley.']  WHEN  the  application  was  received  by  Mr.  Lamb 
respecting  the  production  of  the  books  before  this  Committee,  did  he  make  any 
communication  to  you  on  the  subject  ? — He  gave  me  the  summons,  and  directed 
me  to  look  out  the  books  .for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  to  London. 

43 1 4.  Did  you  look  out  the  books  ?■ — I  did  look  out  the  books. 

4315.  Did  you  produce  the  books  before  Mr.  Lamb  ?— I  did. 

431b.  Did  he  himself  inspect  the  books?— He  did;  he  helped  me  to  pack 
them,;  he  did  not  open  the  books  to ^  inspect  the  inside,  but  he  assisted  me  to 
pack  the  books.  ,  , 

43 1 7.  Did  he  make  any  remark  to  you  respecting  the  production  of  the  books 
before  this  Committee  ? — He:  did.  He  looked  out  all  the  books,  including  the 
Abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report  Books,  the  Order  Check  Books,  and  the 
Banker’s  Pass  Book.  I  said,  “  I  suppose  they  must  be  all  packed.”  He  said, 
“  Let  us  look  at  the  summons,  and  see  whether  those  are  stated  therein.”  He  did 
so,  and  found  that  those  books  were  not  stated.  Then  he  said,  “  I  shall  not  send 
them  ;  I  shall  not  let  the  Committee  have  more  than  they  ask  for.” 

4318.  He  stated  he  would  not  let  the  Committee  have  more  than  they  asked 
for? — Yes. 

43 1 9*  And  finding  that  those  particular  books  were  not  in  the  order  of  the 
Committee,  they  were  set  aside? — He  directed  me  to  set  them  aside. 

4320.  And  you  set;  them  aside  accordingly  ? — Yes. 

4321.  What  were  the  books  which  were  so  set  aside? — The  Abstract  of  the 
Application  and  Report  Books,  the  Order  Check  Books,  and  the  Banker’s  Pass 
Books ;  the  Banker’s  Pass  Books  are  still  at  Andover,  I  believe. 

4322.  Where  were  those  books  placed  ? — In  a  cupboard  in  the  workhouse. 

4323.  Under  lock  ? — No. 

4324.  Who  has  the  charge  of  the  cupboard? — Ido  not  know  that  any  one  has 
the  particular  charge  of  the  cupboard ;  it  is  in  the  Board-room. 

4325.  Did  Mr.  Lamb  see  where  those  books  were  placed? — Yes;  he  was 
there  when  I  placed  them  aside. 

4326.  Did  you  place  them  there  under  his  direction?— No,  not  under  his 
direction. 

4327-  But  with  his  concurrence  ? — Certainly;  he  was  aware  of  my  laying  them 
aside. 

4328.  Is  that  the  usual  place  where  they  are  kept  ?— It  is ;  it  is  where  I  took 
them  from. 

4329.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  missing  Abstract  of  Application  and 
Report  Book,  was  one  of' the  books  so  placed  aside  by  you  ?— *  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  it ;  if  it  had  not  been  I  must  have  missed  It ;  it  is  a  book  I  am  particu- 
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larly  acquainted  with ;  it  is  the  book  I  have  made  the  most  frequent  use  of  at  the 
Board. 

4330.  When  did  this  happen  ? — -It  was  the  evening  before  they  were  sent  up 
to  London.  No,  it  was  the  very  morning  they  were  sent  up. 

4331.  Did  you  examine  them  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  series  was 
complete  ? — I  did  ;  I  set  each  class  of  books  aside,  one  upon  the  other. 

4332.  Was  there  any  book  missing? — Yes;  there  were  some  of  the  relieving 
officer’s  books  missing. 

4333.  What  books  were  missing  then  ? — Some  of  the  relieving  officer’s  books 
were  missing,  and  are  still  for  certain  dates ;  I  did  not  count  them  every  one, 
to  make  them  correspond  from  quarter  to  quarter. 

4334.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Lamb  since  you  were  examined  last  time  ? — I  have. 

4335.  Did  you  make  any  statement  to  him  respecting  the  missing  Abstract  of 
Application  and  Report  Book  ? — I  did. 

4336.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  told  him  that  the  Committee  wished  to 
know  where  the  book  was,  and  he  said,  “  Well,  it  is  very  strange  ;  I  do  not  know 
where  the  book  is.”  I  said  to  him,  “We  had  better  look  into  your  strong  room,  as 
we  call  it,  (that  is  a  fire-proof  room,)  and  likewise  go  to  the  Board -room.”  We 
did  so,  and  could  not  find  the  book. 

4337.  What  do  you  call  the  place  where  they  put  the  books  ? — It  is  a  wooden 
cupboard. 

4338.  Have  you  any  doubt  whatever,  that  you  placed  the  missing  book  in 
that  cupboard,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lamb  ? — I  have  no  doubt  the  book  was 
there ;  but  I  cannot  recollect  whether  I  placed  that  particular  book  in  the  cup¬ 
board  ;  it  is  the  usual  place  where  the  books  have  been  kept ;  the  books  always 
have  been  kept  there,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  union. 

4339.  Chairman.']  At  the  time  you  examined  these  books,  with  a  view  to 
sorting  them,  are  you  able  to  state  positively  that  there  was  more  than  one 
Abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Book  ? — Certainly. 

4340.  How  many  books  of  that  kind  have  we  before  us  ? — Three. 

4341.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  there  were  more  than  three  then  ? — I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it ;  if  it  had  not  been  there  I  must  have  missed 
it ;  I  could  not  state  positively  that  there  was.  Having  been  directed  to  lay 
them  aside,  I  did  not  take  any  more  notice  of  them.  It  is  the  very  book  which  I 
have  myself  made  use  of,  therefore  I  think  I  should  have  noticed  it. 

4342.  Did  you  examine  the  sides  of  the  book,  so  as  to  see  the  lettering ;  to  see 
which  class  any  particular  book  belonged  to  ? — No. 

4343.  Were  the  Abstract  Books  put  separate? — Yes. 

4344.  And  you  have  said  that  that  is  your  decided  impression,  that  in  that 
heap,  which  consisted  of  the  Abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Books,  there 
were  more  than  three  books? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it 

4345*  Mr.  Pakington.]  Were  you  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  missing 
Abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Book  ? — Perfectly ;  most  of  it  is  in  my  hand¬ 
writing,  some  in  Mr.  Lamb’s. 

4346.  Did  the  contents  of  that  book  vary  in  any  material  degree  from  the 
Abstract  Books  which  the  Committee  have  before  them  ? — I  think  not. 

4347.  Was  it  kept  in  a  similar  manner  ? — I  think  almost  precisely  the  same. 

4348.  Was  any  matter  contained  in  that  book  which  is  not  contained  in  this, 
except  as  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  cases  ? — Not  more  fully. 

4349-  Chairman.]  To  what  period  did  the  missing  book  relate? — Nearly 
four  years. 

435°-  To  what  period  do  these  relate? — From  the  commencement  of  the 
union  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  intervening  four 

years. 

4 35 1  •  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  object  in  keeping  back 
that  book,  when  the  three  others  were  sent  ? — I  cannot  conceive  any. 

4352.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Lamb  himself  told  us  here  that  he  did  not  send 
the  book  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  summons  ? — Yes. 

4353-  What  is  this  remark  he  made  about  the  Committee  ? — When  I  was 
looking  out  the  books,  I  said,  “  Are  these  to  go  ?  ”  He  said,  “  Let  us  look  at  the 
summons  and  see  if  they  are  named ;  we  will  not  let  the  Committee  have  more 
than  they  asked  for.” 

4354*  Do  you  mean  that  he  intended  to  make  a  remark  disrespectful  to  the 
Committee  ? — I  cannot  think  that  he  did. 
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Mr.  Hugh  Owen}  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

435 5.  Chairman.']  DO  you  produce  certain  papers  ? — I  produce  the  report  of 
Mr.  Paterson,  Auditor  of  the  Hants  and  Wilts  District,dated  the  4th  of  April  1846, 
on  the  accounts  of  the  Andover  Union ;  I  also  produce  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  by  the  clerk  of  the  Honiton  Board  of  Guardians,  re¬ 
specting  the  employment  of  the  able-bodied  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  together 
with  the  Commissioners’  answer,  dated  the  18th  of  February  1842. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Mr.  Hugh  Otocn. 
19  May  1846. 
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[  Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and  of  Papers, 
§c.  laid  before  them ,  it  is  particularly  requested,  that  Members 
receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers ,  will  be  careful  that  they 
are  corfined  to  the  object  for  which  they  are  printed,  the 
special  use  of  the  Members  of  such  Committees.] 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Duncombe. 

M  r.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Mr.  D’Israeli. 

Sir  William  Jolliffe. 


Mr.  Langston. 

Mr.  Pakington. 
Captain  Pechell. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  John  Walsh. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

4356.  Mr.  Christie.']  YOU  produced  the  other  day,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  Committee,  a  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  here  to  Mr.  Earle  ? 
-—Yes. 

4357.  Did  that  close  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Earle  ? — I  believe  it  did ; 
I  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  that  here. 

4358.  When  you  were  provided  from  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
wit!)  the  letter  to  Mr.  Earle,  you  were  not  provided  with  the  subsequent  letter  from 
Mr.  Earle  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  the  reply  from  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  directed  to  Mr.  Lambe  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Dodson ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

4359.  Mr.  Fielden]  DO  you  officiate  as  clergyman  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — 
Not  as  chaplain  to  the  Andover  Union,  but  as  a  clergyman  within  the  union. 

4360.  Does  that  lead  you  to  visit  the  poor  at  their  homes  ? — Yes. 

4361.  It  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing*  what  their  condition  is  in  their 
habitations  ? — Yes. 

4362.  Has  it  been  the  practice  to  make  inquiries  what  their  incomes  are,  on 
your  visits,  from  wages  or  other  sources? — No,  not  generally;  sometimes  Ido. 

4363.  Do  you  inquire  what  they  live  on  ? — Yes  ;  I  may  have  asked  such  ques¬ 
tions,  but  not  generally. 

4364.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  their  condition  is  now,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  was  10  years  ago,  from  the  visits  you  have  made  to  the  poor 
in  their  cottages  ? — I  should  say  it  is  quite  as  good,  and  in  some  respects  better. 

4365.  In  what  respects  is  it  better  ? — There  are  more  people  employed  ;  people 
who  used  to  be  put  on  the  roads,  are  now  generally  employed. 

4366.  Is  the  number  of  those  employed  in  the  union  less  or  greater  than  it  was 
when  the  new  Poor-law  came  into  operation? — I  should  say  there  are  more 
employed  than  when  the  union  commenced. 

4367.  Has  the  making  of  railways  in  different  parts  of  the  county  taken  many 
labourers  from  the  Andover  Union? — From  the  Andover  Union  I  think  it  has; 
but  not  from  my  own  parish. 

4368.  Have  you  many  applications  from  able-bodied  labourers  for  relief  at  the 
.Board  of  Guardians  ? — Not  a  great  many  ;  I  believe  there  have  been  more  this 
last  winter,  but  I  have  not  been  there  myself ;  not  from  my  own  parish. 

4369-  I  think,  from  some  of  your  answers,  you  appear  to  consider  it  your  duty, 
as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  to  deny  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied? 
— Yes. 
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4370.  Does  that  arise  from  the  instructions  you  have  received  from  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  P — Yes. 

4371.  When  did  the  practice  of  denying  relief  to  the  able-bodied  out  of  the 
workhouse  commence  ? — About  the  time  that  the  Long-parish  case  occurred  ;  it 
was  in  consequence  of  that  case  that  Mr.  Hawley  recommended  the  discontinuance 
of  out-door  relief  very  strongly,  and  we  acceded  to  it  at  once. 

4372.  Had  you  up  to  that  time  been  in  the  practice  of  giving  out-door  relief 
to  labourers? — Yes,  we  employed  them  in  gravel  digging  in  the  parish  of  Andover 
and  other  out-door  work,  such  as  we  could  get;  but  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
upon  us,  we  asked  leave  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  send  our  paupers 
to  the  Lambourne  Union-house,  our  own  not  being  finished. 

4373.  How  long  was  that  after  the  poor-law  had  been  administered  under  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been  the  second  year.  I  am 
not  speaking  positively  as  to  the  date. 

4374.  I  think  you  commenced  administering  the  law  under  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act  in  1835  ? — Yes. 

4375.  This  appears  to  be  in  1837? — Yes. 

4376.  Mr.  Hawley  states,  in  this  communication,  to  which  you  referred  in 
your  last  examination,  that  13  out  of  15  who  applied  for  relief  subsequently  pro¬ 
cured  employment  in  their  own  parish,  and  the  remaining  two  were  employed  in 
working  on  the  roads  at  full  wages  in  the  district? — Yes. 

4377.  Have  you  any  account  in  your  book  of  applications  made  by  those  15, 
and  the  answers  which  were  given  to  them  ? — I  do  not  know ;  the  answers  which 
were  given  were  an  order  to  the  workhouse. 

4378.  But  you  do  not  know  what  they  stated  as  the  reason  for  applying  for 
relief? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  that  they  were  all  out  of  work. 

4379.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  statement  of  the  whole  of  them? — I  think  so; 
Mr.  Hawley  was  present  at  the  time. 

4380.  Were  questions  put  to  them  as  to  whether  they  had  endeavoured  to  get 
work,  or  whether  they  could  subsist  upon  the  means  they  had  ?— I  have  no  doubt 
there  were. 

4381.  You  do  not  know  what  answer  those  15  men  gave? — No. 

4382.  And  you  have  nothing  in  your  records  to  show7  the  Committee  what  w'ere 
the  answers  they  returned  ? — I  think  not. 

4383.  Mr.  Hawley  states,  in  the  same  communication,  that  on  a  visit  on  the 
3d  of  December ;  I  suppose  that  means  the  3d  of  December  following  ? — 
I  presume  so. 

4384.  He  found  that  orders  for  the  house  had  been  issued  to  upwards  of  400 
labourers  with  their  families? — Yes,  so  he  says. 

4385*  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  case? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

4386.  That  between  September  in  that  year  and  the  3d  of  December,  40a 
labourers  and  their  families  had  applied  for  relief  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

4387.  Have  you  nothing  which  will  show  the  Committee  whether  that  is  the 
fact  or  not  ?  — No,  I  have  not. 

4388.  And  yet  you  are  chairman  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

4389.  Could  400  applicants  have  made  application  at  the  Board  in  two 
months,  without  exciting  some  astonishment  on  the  part  of  the  Board?  —  It 
appears  a  great  many,  certainly. 

439°-  You  have  no  recollection  of  it  ? — No. 


439 1.  From  whom  would  Mr.  Hawley  have  obtained  this  information? — I  do 
not  know. 

4392.  Did  he  never  converse  with  you  upon  the  subject;  did  he  never  take 
any  pains  to  ascertain  how  those  400  had  been  dealt  with  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
that  he  did  ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  ago  now. 

4393*  Have  you  nothing  in  your  books  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  subject  at 
all  ?-Not  that  I  know  of.  ’ 

4394-  It  is  also  stated,  that  there  were  only  seven  out  of  the  400  who  accepted 
the  order  for  the  workhouse  ;  can  you  tell  the  Committee  who  those  seven  were  ? 
— No,  I  cannot. 

4395-  Who  can  tell  the  Committee  that  ? — I  should  think  the  governor  of  the 
Lambourne  workhouse,  probably. 

439^-  Chairman .j  Is  that  the  adjoining  union  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4397'  Mr.  hidden .]  You,  though  chairman  of  the  Board,  can  give  the  Committee 
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no  information  as  to  who  the  393  were,  nor  as  to  the  seven  who  accepted  the 
workhouse? — No,  I  cannot. 

4398.  Did  you  make  application  to  the  Board  at  Somerset  House  for  the 
peremptory  order  to  be  sent  down  to  the  Andover  Union  ? — No,  we  did  not, 
I  think. 

4399.  When  was  it  sent  down? — Some  time  after  that;  it  was  not  sent  down 
for  a  year  or  two  after  that. 

4400.  Did  you  continue  to  refuse  relief  to  able-bodied  after  this  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  without  a  peremptory  order  being 
issued  ? — Yes. 

4401.  When  you  had  power  to  grant  out-door  relief,  you,  of  you  owm  accord, 
without  any  instructions  from  the  Commissioners,  adopted  that  course  of  not 
granting  it? — We  did  ;  we  thought  it  was  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  and  we  did  it. 

4402.  Was  it  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  guardians  at  the  Board  ? — It  was. 

4403.  That  was  the  general  feeling  among  the  guardians  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

4404.  Can  you  tell  me  any  one  whom  you  visited  in  the  parish  in  which  you 
live  who  was  receiving  wages,  and  who  made  application  for  relief ;  can  you  tell 
me  what  his  wages  were  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

4405.  And  his  reason  for  refusing  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

4406.  Are  the  poor  in  the  workhouse  better  fed  than  they  are  in  their  cottages  ? 
— I  think  they  are. 

4407.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  of  this  reluctance  on  the  part  of  so  many  to  go 
into  the  house,  where  they  would  be  better  fed  and  better  sheltered  ? — I  suppose  it 
is  the  regulations  of  the  house ;  they  are  obliged  to  get  up  and  go  to  bed  at 
stated  hours  by  the  order  of  other  people;  it  is  the  regularity  of  the  house,  to 
which  they  have  not  been  accustomed. 

4408.  Is  the  regularity  anything  that  an  industrious  labourer  would  complain 
of,  if  he  was  better  led  and  better  sheltered  ? — I  can  give  no  other  reason;  they 
like  to  be  their  own  masters  after  their  hours  of  work  are  over,  which  they  are  not 
in  the  house. 

4409.  W  hat  takes  place  when  an  applicant  is  admitted  into  the  house  with  a 
family  ;  how  is  he  admitted? — He  has  an  order  from  the  relieving  officer,  and 
gives  it  to  the  governor,  who  admits  him. 

4410.  What  takes  place  when  he  applies  to  the  governor  for  admission? — The 
governor  admits  him. 

4411.  And  he  admits  his  family?— Yes. 

4412.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  poor  man  having  been  admitted  into  the 
house,  having  stated  to  you  w  hat  takes  place  on  his  admission  ? — He  is  put  into 
the  ward. 

4413.  Suppose  a  man  and  his  wife  and  their  four  children  present  themselves 
to  the  governor,  and  he  is  admitted,  what  takes  place? — They  are  put  into  their 
different  wards,  the  man  into  the  men’s  ward,  and  the  woman  into  the  women’s 
ward,  and  the  children,  if  they  are  of  sufficient  age,  into  their  ward. 

4414.  A  separation  takes  place  between  a  man  and  his  wife  and  the  children  of 
both  ? — Yes,  unless  they  are  too  young. 

4415.  They  are  put  into  different  cells? — Into  different  compartments. 

44t6*  Do  you  think  that  forms  one  of  the  objections  of  a  poor  man  to  entering 
the  house  ? — Very  likely. 

4417.  Is  that  one  of  the  regulations  of  which  they  complain? — Yes,  I  believe 
they  do  sometimes. 

4418.  Supposing  a  poor  man  receives  9s.  a  week,  which  you  say  is  the  rate  of 
wages  in  the  Andover  Union,  he  has  a  wife  and  three  children,  making  five  per¬ 
sons;  do  you  think  the  gs.  is  sufficient  to  maintain  this  man,  his  wife  and  three 
children  ? — I  dare  say  he  has  great  difficulty  in  doing  it. 

4419.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  discover  how  an  honest  and  industrious  poor 
man,  with  9  s.  a  week,  five  people  being  dependent  upon  it,  and  having  rent  to 
pay,  can  possibly  live  as  a  labouring  man  ought  to  do  ? — They  do  live  upon  it. 

4420.  Ihey  exist  upon  it,  I  suppose  you  mean  ? — They  live  perhaps  better  than 
you  would  suppose,  because  if  they  are  industrious  men  they  are  favoured  by  their 
masters,  either  in  having  a  potato  ground,  or  they  may  keep  a  pig,  and  they  have 
their  garden ;  and  very  often,  if  the  w  oman  is  an  industrious  woman,  she  earns  a 
good  deal ;  and  if  the  child  is  able  to  be  employed,  he  gets  something. 

4421.  Do  you  know  any  man  in  your  parish  only  receiving  9  s.  a  week  wages, 
w  ho  is  able  to  purchase  and  to  keep  a  pig  ? — Yes. 
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4422.  Can  you  tell  me  one? — Joseph  Brown. 

4423.  Who  is  he  ? — A  day  labourer ;  his  wife  washes,  and  he  has  a  large 
family  of  children,  and  the  boys  or  young  men  all  work  on  the  farm  ;  they  cer¬ 
tainly  keep  one  pig,  if  not  two. 

4424.  Is  Joseph  Brown  one  of  the  cases  you  have  mentioned  ? — No  ;  only  you 
referred  me  to  a  case  in  my  own  parish. 

4425.  I  ask  you  the  question,  in  reference  to  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  chil¬ 
dren,  the  latter  not  able  to  work  ? — I  do  not  recollect  such  a  case,  exactly. 

4426.  Do  not  you  suppose  there  are  many  cases  of  men,  with  three  children, 
who  are  unable  to  earn  anything  ? — Yes,  there  may  be. 

4427.  Do  you  think  that  9  y.  is  sufficient  for  those  poor  people  to  exist  on  ?  — 
Yes.  I  wish  them  all  better  off  in  that  respect,  but  they  get  something  considerable 
in  their  hay  harvest,  and  their  wheat  harvest,  their  turnip  hoeing,  their  threshing 
by  measure ;  and  as  soon  as  the  children  can  be  employed,  they  are  weeding,  or 
cow-keeping,  or  hired  as  shepherd  boys. 

4428.  I  think  the  Committee  will  infer  from  your  answer  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  what  those  poor  people  are  able  to  get  in  their  earnings  ;  can  you  give  the 
Committee  an  individual  case,  where  a  poor  man  of  the  description  I  have  named, 
has  been  subsisting  upon  9  s.  a  week,  with  all  the  allowances  you  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  of,  and  can  you  give  me  those  allowances  ? — No,  I  am  not  practically  acquainted 
with  it  myself ;  but  I  dare  say  the  farmers  of  that  parish,  or  any  other  farmer 
throughout  the  union,  could  readily  give  you  the  earnings  of  every  man  or  woman 
upon  their  property. 

4429.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  requisite  for  a  chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians 
to  know  what  incomings  the  applicants  for  relief  are  in  possession  of  ? — They  are 
often  stated  at  the  time ;  but  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  an  answer  as  to  what 
200  or  300  applicants  may  have  stated  as  to  their  earnings. 

4430.  I  would  rather  take  it  in  an  individual  case  ;  are  not  you  acquainted 
with  some  individual  case  as  chairman  of  the  Board  ? — No. 

4431.  Do  not  you  think  it  your  duty  to  make  inquiry  into  particular  cases? — 
When  a  case  arises  before  me  at  the  Board,  I  inquire  into  it  then ;  but  I  am  not 
competent  to  answer  it  now,  because  I  am  not  prepared  with  information.  I  brought 
a  document  here  the  other  day  on  the  subject,  from  a  particular  farmer.  Not  being 
a  practical  farmer  myself,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  without  any  document 
before  me,  to  state  what  any  family  gets,  and  I  might  not  be  accurate ;  the  master 
of  that  family  might  be  accurate  to  a  farthing. 

4432.  Have  not  you  considered  it  your  duty  to  have  on  record  the  applications 
which  have  been  made,  and  the  state  and  condition  the  applicant  was  in  when  he 
made  that  application  ? — Y’es. 

4433.  Showing  his  income  and  his  means  of  living? — Yes,  they  are  ascertained 
as  far  as  they  can  be  accurately  ;  the  relieving  officer  takes  them  down.  I  do  not 
mean  of  the  labourer  who  never  applies,  of  course. 

4434.  Suppose  a  labourer  applies  for  relief,  his  case  is  inquired  into  ? — Yes  ;  the 
relieving  officer  makes  himself  master  of  the  subject  as  far  as  lie  can. 

4435.  And  his  case  is  inquired  into,  and  the  income  he  is  in  possession  of 
ascertained? — Yes. 

4436.  And  all  that  is  to  be  found  upon  record  in  some  book  in  possession  of 
the  Board  ? — Yes,  in  the  possession  of  the  relieving  officer. 

4437.  He  will  be  able  to  state  individual  cases? — Yes.  .  , 

4438.  You  have  not  thought  it  your  duty  to  make  inquiry  yourselt  ?-— No. 

4439.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  man  with  95.  a  week,  with  a  wife  and  three 
children;  he  applies  to  the  Board  for  relief;  you,  acting  upon  the  peremptory 
order  sent  to  you,  deny  him  relief? — Yes;  we  should  give  him  an  order  to  the 
house. 

4440.  Do  you  think  that  this  poor  man,  if  he  accepts  the  house,  should  be 
subjected  to  this  separation,  which  takes  place  on  his  entrance  into  it? — Yes. 

4441.  Why? — Otherwise  you  must  build  a  village  or  a  town.  You  have  large 
rooms  where  all  the  men  sleep,  and  you  have  rooms  where  the  women  sleep.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  have  the  men  and  women  and  their  families  sleeping 
together,  unless  you  have  a  series  of  cottages. 

4442.  Is  there  no  other  mode  of  providing  relief  for  poor  men  than  that  of 
accepting  the  workhouse  in  the  manner  you  have  described  ?  —That  is  the  law. 

4443.  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that  you,  as  chairman,  and  the  other 
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guardians  of  the  Board,  are  satisfied  with  that  law,  and  that  you  have  endeavoured 
to  carry  it  out  ? — We  have. 

4444.  Then  what  has  been  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  you  approve 
of,  and  think  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  continued  ? — I  do. 

4445.  Then  you  think  it  is  right  that  a  man  who  is  too  poor  to  maintain  himself 
by  his  labour,  on  going  into  the  workhouse  should  be  subjected  to  this  discipline 
you  speak  of  because  he  is  poor? — Yes;  because  if  he  is  unable  to  keep  his  family, 
he  must  submit  to  those  regulations  which  the  Commissioners  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  for  the  house. 

4446.  And  that  is  all  the  charge  which  can  be  brought  against  this  man,  that  he 
is  poor  ? — Yes. 

4447.  Not  guilty  of  any  crime,  but  has  been  unfortunate  in  being  poor? — Yes. 

4448.  And  the  punishment  which  takes  place  in  separating  the  wife  from  her 
husband,  and  the  children  from  both,  is  what  you  approve  of,  because  the  man  is 
poor? — I  think  it  is  no  more  than  people  in  other  situations  of  life,  who  are 
separated  from  their  wives  and  children,  must  endure  ;  men  in  active  professions ; 
children  are  sent  to  school,  or  sent  to  sea. 

4449.  You  think  it  is  proper  that  a  poor  man,  because  he  is  poor,  should  come 
into  the  workhouse  and  be  separated  from  his  wife  in  the  manner  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  ? — Yes. 

4450.  If  he  cannot  live  by  his  labour? — Yes. 

4451.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  peremptory  order  was  received  from 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — No,  I  do  not. 

4452.  Why  was  it  sent  to  you,  as  you  were  already  acting  upon  the  suggestions 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  suppose  it  was  sent  generally 
to  all  unions. 

4453.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  a  great  many  unions  now  where  the 
peremptory  order  does  not  prevail  ? — No ;  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

4454.  When  the  peremptory  order  was  received  did  it  create  no  discussion  at 
the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  it  did  ;  the  Board  of  Guardians 
had  acted  upon  the  system  before,  and  they  made  no  difference. 

4455.  Are  you  in  possession  of  the  peremptory  order?— No;  but  I  dare  say 
the  clerk  is. 

4456.  You  have  stated  in  your  evidence  that  the  price  for  piecework  has  im¬ 
proved  since  the  new  Poor-law  came  into  operation  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  the 
price  is  improved  ;  the  number  of  people  employed  in  piece-work  has  increased. 

4457.  Do  you  know  whether  piece-work  has  been  raised  in  price  or  diminished 
in  price  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4458.  You  do  not  know  whether  wages  for  piece-work  have  been  raised  or 
depressed  since  the  Poor  law  came  into  operation  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — No. 

4459.  Chairman .]  Will  you  let  me  point  your  attention  to  question  4042,  in 
which  you  say  the  price  has  risen ;  you  are  asked,  “  Is  it  your  opinion  that  wages 
for  piece-work  have  risen  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  ?”  you  say  that  you  “  think 
that  they  have.”  Do  you  wish  to  modify  that  answer  at  all  ? — On  reconsidera¬ 
tion  I  should  wish  to  modify  that ;  I  should  say  that  piece-work  has  increased,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  the  price  has  increased. 

4460.  Mr.  Fielden .]  You  do  not  know  whether  the  price  has  been  stationary,  or 
advanced,  or  reduced  ? — No. 

4461.  That  is  a  question  which  you  never  inquire  into  when  applications  are 
made  at  the  Board,  I  suppose  ?-— I  have  not  attended  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages, 
certainly,  in  that  respect. 

4462.  Have  you  attended  at  all,  when  applications  have  been  made,  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  amount  they  have  to  live  on  ? — Yes,  as  to  their  incomes. 

4462*.  Can  you  tell  me  in  any  one  case  what  the  income  of  a  poor  man  was 
who  applied  to  you  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

4463.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  recollect  any  particular  case  ? — No. 

4463*  I  think  you  stated  that  it  would  be  illegal  to  take  only  a  part  of  the 
family  into  the  house? — I  think  so. 

4464.  But  you  think  that  the  workhouse  principle  should  be  strictly  carried  out? 
— I  think  so. 

44^5'  Mr.  Fielden.]  In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  there 
is  an  instructional  letter  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians;  the  Commissioners  say, 

The  strict  workhouse  principle  requires  that  all  the  members  of  the  family 
claiming  relief  should  enter  into  the  house,  and  give  up  their  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  paiish;  have  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
0,4 5  9-  B  Andover 
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Andover  Union,  endeavoured  to  enforce  that  injunction? — Not  the  latter  part  of 
it ;  we  have  never  taken  any  property  from  any  poor  people.  We  give  them  an 
order  to  the  house. 

4466.  What  becomes  of  the  applicant’s  property  while  he  is  in  the  house  ? — * 
I  do  not  know  ;  they  get  some  friend  to  take  care  of  it,  I  presume. 

4467.  That  is  a  matter  so  trifling,  you  have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to 
inquire  into  it  ? — We  have  never  taken  it  from  them. 

446 S.  I  think  it  has  been  your  practice  to  observe  the  directions  of  the  Poor^ 
law  Commissioners  ? — We  have  generally. 

4469.  Have  you  seen  that  instructional  letter  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  have. 

4470.  You  disagree  with  the  Commissioners  in  their  recommendation? — We 
have  never  carried  it  out  certainly. 

4471.  Can  you  tell  me  any  case  where  you  received  a  poor  man  into  the 
workhouse,  what  property  he  had  at  the  time,  and  what  has  become  of  that 
property  ? — No,  I  Cannot. 

4472.  And  yet  you  are  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Andover 
Union,  and  have  been  so  from  its  commencement  ?  —Yes. 

4473.  Can  you  tell  me  what  wages  they  were  in  the  receipt  of  when  they 
entered  the  house? — No,  I  cannot. 


4474.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  think  that  a  poor  person  applying  for 
relief,  being  asked  to  give  up  his  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish,  on  entering 
the  workhouse,  and  being  separated  from  his  wife  and  his  children,  are  sufficient 
reasons  why  that  poor  man  should  turn  himself  to  other  modes  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood  than  that  of  entering  the  workhouse? — Yes,  if  he  can,  certainly. 

4475.  You  think  that  is  a  strong  reason  ? — Yes  ;  for  doing  something  by  which 
he  can  hope  to  get  a  livelihood. 

4476.  Supposing  the  man  was  unable  to  obtain  employment? — Then  he  must 
come  into  the  workhouse. 

4477.  Is  there  no  other  alternative  left? — No,  not  unless  his  master  will 
employ  him  at  higher  wages. 

4478.  Cannot  he  begin  to  thieve  and  steal,  and  do  acts  which  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  for  which  he  would  be  punished  ? — Certainly. 

4479.  Suppose  he  does  go  and  steal,  and  he  gets  into  the  gaol  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  committed  theft,  would  his  treatment  in  the  gaol  be  worse 
than  prevails  in  the  union  workhouse  of  Andover? — I  do  not  know;  it  would 
after  his  trial,  I  should  think  ;  if  he  is  convicted,  that  is. 

4480.  Have  you  known  any  instances  where,  from  poverty  and  from  the  refusal 
of  relief  in  a  humane  manner,  paupers  have  been  driven  to  that? — No. 

4481.  You  do  not  consider  the  offer  of  relief  in  the  workhouse  under  the 
circumstances  you  have  described  as  being  inhumane  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

4482.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Is  it  an  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  an 
applicant  for  relief  should  attend  the  Board  on  the  day  of  his  application  ? — I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is;  we  give  him  the  option. 

4483.  You  give  the  man  the  option  of  attending? — Yes,  he  can  attend  or  not, 
as  he  pleases. 

4484.  When  the  Board  of  Guardians  have  decided  upon  giving  relief,  do  they 
leave  the  whole  arrangement  as  to  the  amount  of  relief  to  the  relieving  officer  ? 
— No. 

4485.  To  whom  is  it  left  ? — They  give  their  directions  to  the  relieving  officer. 

4486.  Is  the  applicant  for  relief  called  in  again  and  then  told  what  has  been 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No,  not  unless  he  wishes  to  come  in 
again. 

4487.  In  the  first  instance,  when  the  pauper  makes  his  first  application  for 
relief,  the  Board  hear  him ;  he  is  then  told  to  retire ;  the  guardians’  opinions  as 
to  the  men’s  conduct  or  other  circumstances  are  heard,  and  it  is  then  decided 
what  shall  be  the  amount  of  relief  ? — Yes. 

4488.  Then  the  applicant  is  not  called  in  again  ? — No.  . 

4489.  And  is  it  left  to  the  relieving  officer  to  relieve  him  in  the  manner  the 
Board  have  decided  upon  ? — Yes,  the  relieving  officer  is  sent  out  to  him,  and  if  he 
is  then  dissatisfied  he  may  come  in  again  and  explain  any  circumstances  he  pleases. 

4490.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  an  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
that  the  linen  to  the  paupers’  beds  should  be  changed  only  once  a  month  ? — No, 
I  am  not. 

449 1.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  women  are  generally  employed  in  the  union 

house  ? — 
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house?— In  making  the  clothes  of  the  house,  or  in  washing  or  ironing,  according 
to  what  the  matron  may  deem  them  most  fit  ior. 

4492.  What  does  Sarah  Barrett  mean  by  saying  “  when  she  complained  to  Mr. 
Holloway  of  wheeling  snow  ?  ” — I  do  not  know  ;  I  heard  of  it,  certainly. 

4493.  Are  the  friends  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  permitted  to  visit  them 
when  they  please  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  it  is  on  stated  days. 

4494.  Do  you  know  what  the  regulation  is  r — No,  I  forget  it  ;  I  have  heard 
it ;  the  visiting  committee  would  know  it. 

4495.  You  do  not  know  how  long  they  are  allowed  to  remain  ? — No,  I  do 

not. 

4496.  It  is  the  practice,  I  believe,  in  the  Andover  Union  not  to  permit  the 
attendance  of  the  medical  officer  on  the  wife  of  any  labouring  man  of  the  union 
during  her  confinement,  except  in  extreme  cases  ? — Under  peculiar  circumstances ; 
if  there  is  an  application  the  Board  often  desires  the  medical  man  to  see  the 
party,  and  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  they  take  his  advice  upon  it. 

4497.  Can  you  state  to  me  a  case  where  the  attendance  of  a  medical  officer 
would  be  permitted  ;  for  example,  supposing  a  labouring  man  is  in  the  receipt  of 
8s.  a  week  ;  he  has  four  children ;  and  he  makes  an  application  for  the  medical 
officer  to  attend  his  wife  during  her  confinement ;  would  the  Board  grant  that 
application? — No,  not  at  once,  without  desiring  the  medical  officer  to  see  the 
case,  and  the  relieving  officer  to  see  the  extent  of  destitution. 

4498.  I  am  giving  you  the  case  as  I  suppose  the  relieving  officer  would  state 
it,  that  the  man  is  in  the  receipt  of  8  s.  a  week,  that  he  has  one  child,  who  may  be 
earning  1  s.  6  </.,  making  a  receipt  of  9  s.  6  d. ;  would  you,  in  that  case,  permit 
the  medical  officer  to  attend  the  wife  of  that  labourer  during  her  confinement?— 
No,  I  think  not,  if  she  was  healthy. 

4499.  Supposing  the  man  had  been  refused  in  that  case,  and  that  the  woman, 
during  her  confinement,  had  had  a  midwife  to  attend  her,  and  the  man  again  made 
an  application,  would  you  grant  the  payment  of  the  midwife? — Yes,  if  the  Board 
considered  him  so  poor  as  that,  they  would  allow  of  it. 

4500.  You  do  therefore  sanction  the  attendance  of  a  midwife  upon  a  labourer’s 
wife? — Not  generally. 

4501.  It  is  the  practice  to  sanction  the  attendance  of  a  midwife? — Not  the 
general  practice  ;  we  generally  send  the  surgeon  of  the  union.  We  have  some¬ 
times  paid  a  midwife  afterwards. 

4502.  What  has  been  the  object  of  sanctioning  the  midwife? — Because  the 
parties  could  not  pay  themselves. 

4503.  Why  not,  if  a  medical  attendant  was  required  at  all,  permit  the  medical 
officer  to  attend  in  the  place  of  the  midwife  ? — I  am  putting  a  case  where  the  par¬ 
ties  have  themselves  first  employed  a  midwife,  and  then  were  in  a  state  of  destitu¬ 
tion  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  her.  In  other  cases,  where  it  was  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  should  be  such  attendance,  the  medical  officer  has  attended. 

4504.  Have  you  ever  granted  the  attendance  of  a  midwife  previous  to  a  con¬ 
finement? — I  do  not  recollect. 

4505.  Would  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Board,  supposing  an  application  was 
made  for  the  attendance  of  a  midwife,  and  the  family  was  thought  in  such  a  desti¬ 
tute  condition  as  to  require  relief  in  that  form,  permit  the  attendance  of  a  mid¬ 
wife? — No,  we  should  prefer  the  surgeon  attending. 

4506.  Would  you  sanction  the  attendance  of  a  midwife  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

4507.  If  it  was  a  case  of  extreme  destitution,  you  would  sanction  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
four  children,  himself  in  receipt  of  8  s .,  and  a  child  earning  1  s.  6  d .,  you  would 
then  refuse  the  attendance  of  the  medical  officer  ? — I  think  so. 

4508.  In  what  circumstances  would  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Andover 
Union  grant  relief  for  the  purposes  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  burying  a  pauper, 
or  part  of  his  family  ?— Either  that  he  was  out  of  work,  or  disabled  himself,  so 
as  not  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  full  wages,  or  if  there  had  been  long  illness  in  his 
family. 

4509.  What  do  you  think  the  amount  of  burial  expenses  are  for  a  child,  for 
instance? — I  think,  12 s.  or  145. 

4510.  Would  you,  in  the  case  of  a  labouring  man  with  a  wife  and  four  children, 
earning  85.  a  week,  and  their  child  earning  is.  6d.t  grant  relief  for  defraying  the 
burial  expenses  in  such  a  case  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 
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4511.  But  you  would  not  grant  the  attendance  of  a  medical  officer  during  the 
wife’s  confinement? — No. 

4512.  You  spoke  just  now  relative  to  piece-work  ? — Yes. 

4513.  If  the  labourers  obtain  higher  wages  for  piece-work,  do  not  they  work 
many  days  longer  ? — They  work  more  hours. 

4514.  Do  not  you  think  if  the  number  of  hours  were  taken  into  consideration, 
the  rate  of  wages  would  be  higher  than  they  are  at  present  for  day-work  ? — I  have 
never  considered  the  question. 

4515.  You  are  not  able  to  state  whether  you  think  that  piece-work,  taking  into 
consideration  in  that  way  the  working  more  hours,  is  an  advantage  or  not  to  the 
labourer  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

4516.  Did  you  ever  know  the  price  of  piece-work  to  change? — No,  1  do  not 
recollect  it ;  I  am  not  a  practical  farmer. 

4517.  Mr.  M-  Sutton.]  Will  you  refer  to  Questions  4085  and  4086  ?  You 
are  asked  :  “  Have  you  had  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them,”  that  is  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  “  lately,  than  you  had  before  ?  ”  You  say,  “  Yes.” 
“  Will  you  mention  any  instances  ?  I  think  that,  in  the  first  place,  they  did  not 
advise  us  to  suspend  Mr.  M'Dougal,  and  then  they  called  upon  us,  without  any 
reason,  to  suspend  him,  throwing  the  burden  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  him 
upon  the  Board  of  Guardians.”  From  this  answer  the  Committee  would  be  led 
to  believe  that  no  recommendation  to  suspend  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  been  made  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  before  they  sent  their 
order  to  the  Board  suspending  Mr.  M‘Dougal  themselves  ? — I  meant  when 
Mr.  Parker  originally  came  down,  there  was  no  recommendation  from  the  Com¬ 
missioners  then  to  suspend  the  master. 

4518.  Chairman .]  By  the  words  in  your  former  answer,  “calling  upon  us  to 
suspend  him,”  did  you  mean  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  sent  down  an 
order  to  you  to  do  so  ? — No,  they  recommended  us  to  suspend  him.  I  meant  to 
say,  had  the  suspension  been  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  before  the 
inquiry  began,  that  is  the  day  Mr.  Parker  came  down,  the  Board  would  willingly 
have  acceded  to  it ;  but  they  thought  it  very  hard  and  injurious  to  the  governor 
to  have  him  suspended  after  a  fortnight’s  evidence  had  been  heard  against  him. 

4519.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  On  what  day  did  the  inquiry  begin;  did  it  begin  on 
the  25th  of  August  ? — I  think  it  did  ;  Mr.  Parker  attended  on  the  16th,  and  that 
is  the  day  I  referred  to. 

4520.  Am  I  to  understand  that  there  was  no  recommendation  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  to  suspend  Mr.  M'Dougal  before  the  16th  of  August? — I  believe 
not. 

4521.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  that  letter,  dated  the  13th  of  August? 

‘  “  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  desire  to  state,  in  reference  thereto,  that  they 
have  no  wish  whatever  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  result  of  an  investigation 
into  this  charge  against  the  master ;  but  it  will  be  for  the  guardians  to  consider 
whether,  until  the  matter  is  fully  gone  into,  there  is  a  sufficient  presumption  raised 
for  them  to  suspend  the  master  and  matron  in  conformity  with  Article  69  of  the 
Workhouse  Rules,  and  put  some  one  else  in  charge  of  the  workhouse.” 

4522.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? — The  13th  of  August. 

4523*  That  was  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

4524.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  as  to  your  former  answer? — Yes. 
Upon  that  occasion  a  portion  of  the  Board  consulted  with  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  know'  whether  the  Commissioners  would  think  it  a  case  for  suspension  ; 
and  he  thought,  from  the  answer  which  the  defendant  had  given  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  it  would  not  be  such  a  case. 

4525.  Mr.  Christie.]  Are  you  aware  whether,  on  the  13th  of  August,  on  which 
day  the  letter  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  is  dated,  Mr.  Westlake  had  made 
charges  of  immoralities  against  the  master? — No,  he  had  not. 

4526.  That  recommendation  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  that  you  should 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  suspending  the  master,  was  when  only  the 
othei  charges  with  regard  to  withholding  extra  diet  had  been  made  ? — Yes. 

4527.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Were  those  charges  afterwards  proved  against  the 
governoi  .-—No  ;  I  think  they  have  not  been  proved. 

4528.  Not  the  charges  of  withholding  diet?— No. 

4529.  Nor  drunkenness? — Yes,  I  think  drunkenness  has. 

4530.  Was  drunkenness  alleged  against  the  governor  before  the  13th  of  August  ? 

1  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  that  was  in  the  original  charge. 


453 l-  Mr. 
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4531.  Mr.  Wakley.}  Do  you  consider  the  charges  of  indecent  practices  with  the 

female  paupers  were  proved  ?  No.  , 

4532  I  believe  you  have  already  stated  that  you  believe  him  to  be  innocent 

of  that  charge  ? — Ido.  ,  .  ,  ,.  ,, 

4533.  And  the  only  charge  which  you  thought  was  proved  against  him  was  the 

charge  of  drunkenness  ? — Yes.  a  a 

4534.  Were  you  present  during  the  inquiry  before  Mr.  Parker,  the  second 

inquiry? — Occasionally  ;  five  or  six  times.  .  T  a- a 

4535.  Did  you  hear  the  examination  of  the  females  on  that  occasion  r  1  did, 

some  of  them.  '  .  ,  ,,  T  r ,  . 

4536.  Did  you  hear  the  examination  of  Elizabeth  Rout.  JNo,  1  did  not. 

4537.  Have  you  read  her  evidence  ? — I  have. 

4538.  That  was  taken  upon  her  oath  ?— Yes.  . 

4539.  Are  you  aware  that  she  swore  that  “  Mr.  M‘Dougal  tried  to  take  liberties 
with  me  three  or  four  times ;  that  was  when  I  was  cleaning  out  the  office.  I  he 
first  time  he  tried  to  take  liberties  with  me  was  about  half-past  nine  o  clock  in  the 
morning  about  the  middle  of  March ;  he  tried  to  take  liberties  with  me  and  I  told 
him  I  should  tell  the  mistress  of  it then  she  stated  “  after  that  he  did  something 
to  me  the  next  Friday  morning.”  Subsequently  she  stated  “  The  third  time  was 
between  six  and  seven  o’clock  on  Christmas  night.”  Are  you  aware  that  those 

statements  were  made  by  that  witness  ? — Y  es. 

4540.  You  say  you  did  not  hear  her  examined  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

4541.  She  was  a  pauper  in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

4542.  And  had  been  there  for  three  or  four  years?— Yes;  backwards  and 

forwards.  '  „ 

4543.  Do  you  remember  a  person  named  Mary  Ann  Banks  t-  Yes. 

4544.  Were  you  present  when  she  was  examined  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Witness  was  again  called  in. 

4545.  Throughout  that  inquiry  of  Mr.  Parker’s,  was  M‘Dougal  in  the  room  ?  - 
Yes;  whenever  I  was  there. 

4546.  Where  the  witnesses  cross-examined  on  his  behalf?— Yes. 

4547.  By  whom  ? — By  Mr.  Missing. 

4548.  The  counsel? — Yes. 

4549.  You  cannot  now  recollect  whether  you  were  present  when  Mary  Ann 
Banks  was  under  examination  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  I  wTas  present  at  one 
or  two  of  the  examinations,  when  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Harris  was  examined. 

4550.  You  read  in  her  examination  before  Mr.  Parker,  that  she  swears  “That 
he  has  pulled  me  by  the  hand,  and  asked  me  to  kiss  him,  and  he  has  kissed  me. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  loved  him  ;  I  told  him  ‘No.’  I  have  slapped  his  face 
many  times  when  he  has  offered  to  kiss  me.  Mr.  M‘Dougal  has  come  up  to  me, 
and  followed  me  round  the  bed,  and  tried  to  get  hold  of  me;  I  have  got  away 
from  him,  and  got  down  stairs,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  come  up  again.  He  tried  to 
pull  up  my  clothes  once  in  mistress’s  bedroom  ;  one  particular  occasion,  I  recollect, 
on  the  Whitsunday;  that  was  when  he  attempted  to  pull  up  my  clothes;  the 
others  were  frequently,  constantly,  week-days,  and  Sundays,  till  I  left.  Have 
you  read  that  statement  in  her  deposition  ? — I  have. 

4551.  Do  you  recollect  Elizabeth  Crouch? — Yes,  I  recollect  her. 

4552.  Were  you  present  when  she  was  examined  ? — During  part  of  her  exami- 
nation. 

4553.  Did  you  hear  her  swear  that  Mr.  MfDougal  had  kissed  her,  that  he  had 
“  patted  her  on  the  back,”  and  that  he  had  “  put  his  hand  into  her  bosom  ;  that 
he  had  “  asked  her  to  kiss  him,”  and  that  he  had  “  kissed  her  ”  ? — Yes. 

4554.  You  heard  her  make  this  statement  ? — I  think  I  did. 

4555-  She  says,  “  These  liberties  took  place  first  in  mistress’s  kitchen,  upstairs  ; 
he  patted  me  on  the  back  the  first  thing  ;  then  he  asked  me  to  kiss  him  ;  I  did  not 
do  it.  One  day,  in  mistress’s  passage,  upstairs,  he  put  his  hand  in  my  bosom.” 
Did  you  hear  her  cross-examination  ?— I  did. 

455b.  Were  you  present  when  Maria  Laishley  was  examined  ? — No,  I  was 
not. 

4557*  Have  you  read  her  deposition  ? — Yes. 

4558.  Have  you  read  in  it,  “  When  I  came  to  the  work-room  door,  adjoining  the 
office,  he  put  his  arm  round  my  neck  ;  he  attempted  to  kiss  me  ;  he  wanted  me 
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to  give  up  to  him,  and  I  told  him  he  was  a  married  man,  and  ought  to  know  him¬ 
self  better  ;  he  has  tried  to  put  his  hand  up  my  clothes,  and  wished  me  to  give  up 
to  his  wishes ;  that  occurred  several  times  ;  I  cannot  say  how  many ;  he  has  done 
nothing  to  me  when  in  the  kitchen,  but  he  has  said  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  young 
people,  and  he  knew  a  young  person  like  me  could  not  do  without  a  man  so  long ; 
of  course  I  must  have  my  feelings  like  another  person.  He  attempted,  when  I  was 
cook,  to  take  liberties  with  me  the  same  as  before ;  that  was  more  than  once  or 
twice  ;  it  was  several  times.”  You  have  read  that  in  her  deposition? — Yes. 

4559.  Do  you  recollect  the  examination  of  Elizabeth  Harris  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4560.  Were  you  present  when  she  was  examined? — Yes. 

4561.  Did  you  hear  her  say  on  oath,  that  “he  said  he  wanted  to  have  con¬ 
nexion  with  me,  and  if  he  had,  people  would  suppose  it  was  his  child  ;  he  began 
kissing  of  me  again  and  again,  and  pulling  of  my  clothes  up  ”  ? — Yes. 

4562.  Did  you  hear  the  witness  cross-examined  ? — Yes. 

4563.  Had  she  been  in  the  workhouse  any  length  of  time  ? — I  forget. 

4564.  Do  you  recollect  her  age? — No,  I  do  not. 

4565.  Do  you  recollect  the  examination  of  Priscilla  Weston  ?— No,  I  have  read 
it ;  I  was  not  present. 

4566.  She  is  36  years  of  age;  she  had  left  the  workhouse,  I  think  she  stated, 
about  six  years  ?— I  have  not  looked  at  it  very  lately,  and  I  really  do  not  recollect 
now. 

4567.  Do  you  recollect  that  she  stated,  “he  attempted  to  take  liberties  in  the 
first  and  second  year  too  ;  I  had  not  been  in  a  twelvemonth,  when  he  began  to 
take  these  liberties.  He  used  to  attempt  to  take  these  liberties  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  when  he  went  to  unlock  the  sick-ward  door,  that  I  might  light  the 
fire ;  that  was  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  He  used  to  take  liberties  with  me 
in  the  sick-ward  closet ;  I  did  not  go  into  the  closet,  but  he  used  to  pull  me  in. 
He  wanted  to  have  connexion  with  me.  You  confound  me.  You  may  guess 
within  yourself  what  he  did  ”  ? — I  have  read  it. 

4568.  “  He  pulled  up  my  clothes ;  I  would  not  allow  him  to  have  connexion 
with  me ;  I  resisted  from  him  as  well  as  I  could  ;  I  got  away.”  The  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Missing  appears  upon  this  paper? — Yes. 

45^9*  D°  you  recollect  Ann  Knight  ? — I  have  heard  of  Ann  Knight’s  exa¬ 
mination,  and  read  it  after  it  was  printed. 

4570.  Are  you  aware  that  she  stated  in  her  deposition,  “  Mr.  M'Dougal  has 
taken  hold  of  me,  and  tried  to  kiss  me ;  he  has  taken  hold  of  me  round  the  waist  ”  ? 
-Yes. 

4571*  Were  you  present  during  the  examination  of  Sarah  Cowdray  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  I  was  present  at  any  other  examinations  than  that  of  Harris  and  one 
other. 

4572.  Are  you  aware  that  in  her  deposition  she  swore  that  M‘Dougal  had 
taken  liberties  with  her ;  she  said,  “  I  was  in  his  office  when  he  took  liberties 
with  me ;  he  patted  me  on  the  shoulders ;  he  asked  me  if  I  would  kiss  him ;  he 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  love  him  ;  he  came  and  put  his  hand  round  my  neck  and 
was  going  to  pull  up  my  clothes  ;  he  took  liberties  with  me  summer  and  winter 
too ;  I  cannot  tell  you  the  month  it  was  in”  ? — \ 

4573*  Were  you  present  at  the  examination  of  the  next  witness,  Caroline  Holt? 
— No. 

4574*  Have  you  read  in  her  deposition  she  recollects  M'Dougal  taking  liber¬ 
ties  with  her  several  times ;  that  he  put  his  hand  into  her  bosom  ? — Yes. 

4575*  Are  you  aware  that  she  swore  that  he  had  taken  those  liberties  with  her 
several  times,  and  that  she  had  spoken  of  them  in  the  office  a  great  many  times  ? 
— She  swore  that. 

4576.  Matilda  Sandon,  were  you  present  when  she  was  examined  ? — No. 

4577*  Are  you  aware  that  she  swore  M‘Dougal  had  frequently  taken  liberties 
with  her  :  “  The  first  time  he  took  liberties  with  me  was,  when  I  was  servant  to 
Mrs.  M‘Dougal”?— Yes. 

4578.  Elizabeth  Ball,  were  you  present  when  she  was  examined  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

.4579>  She  swears  that  “  M‘Dougal  came  into  the  office,  took  me  round  my 
middle,  and  kissed  me  ;  he  said  he  would  like  to  do  so  and  so,  and  I  begged  of 

him  to  leave  me  because  I  was  afraid  mistress  would  come  and  hear  it  ”  ? — 

Yes. 


4580.  Do 
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4580.  Do  you  remember  Jane  Canning  having  been  in  the  workhouse  ? — No, 
I  do  not  recollect  her  name. 

4581.  Have  you  read  her  deposition  ? — I  read  her  depositions. 

4582.  Do  you  remember  that  she  swore  “  he  pulled  me  about  and  kissed  me, 
and  tried  to  put  his  hands  up  my  clothes.  I  am  not  ashamed,  gentlemen,  to  speak 
the  truth.”  Was  M‘Dougal  present  during  all  those  examinations  ? — Whenever 
I  was  there  he  was  there. 

4583.  She  swore  that  “he  did  that  more  than  once,  and  more  than  twice.” 
Were  you  present  when  Elizabeth  Rout  was  recalled? — No,  I  was  not. 

4584.  Were  you  aware  that  she  was  recalled? — Yes. 

4585.  And  persisted  in  her  previous  statement  ? — Yes. 

4586.  Mary  Ann  Banks  also,  do  you  remember  her  having  been  recalled  ? — 
I  know  that  she  was  recalled. 

4587.  Did  she  also  repeat  her  statement  ? — Yes. 

4588.  You  have  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  you  on  a  former 
occasion,  Question  3847,  that  you  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  statements  which 
those  women  swore  to  ? — I  do  not. 

4589.  You  believe  that  they  all  committed  perjury? — I  do. 

4590.  Will  you  state  the  grounds  of  that  belief? — I  believe  that  it  is  not  evi¬ 
dence  that  would  be  taken  before  any  court  of  justice  of  any  sort. 

4591.  You  believe  that  Mr.  Parker  recorded  what  was  not  evidence? — What 
would  not  have  been  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice. 

4592.  You  will  perceive  in  a  moment  that  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question ; 
my  question  was,  what  grounds  have  you  for  believing  these  women  committed 
perjury? — They  gave  vague  and  indefinite  evidence;  it  was  never  before  heard 
of.  A  charge  or  insinuation  of  the  sort  was  never  heard  of  till  on  a  sudden  these 
women  are  brought  forth  to  make  these  statements. 

4593-  Never  heard  of  by  you,  that  is  ? — By  no  one  else  that  I  could  ever 
find  out. 

4594.  Do  you  not  find,  in  these  statements  of  the  women,  an  agreement  in  the 
character  of  their  testimony  ? — There  is  considerable  agreement  in  the  character 
of  their  testimony,  for  they  all  state  nearly  the  same  thing,  with  the  exception  of 
Elizabeth  Rout. 

4595*  Have  you  any  means  of  proving  or  showing  to  the  Committee  that  they 
had  assembled  previously,  and  that  they  had  entered  into  any  conspiracy  to  give 
evidence  of  this  kind  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

4596.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  they  were  partially  acquainted  with  each 
other,  or  ever  met  together  before  they  came  to  the  workhouse  ? — I  presume  they 
had  met  in  the  workhouse  before,  because  they  had  been  inmates  of  the  work- 
house. 

4597*  At  different  periods,  probably? — They  do  not  seem  to  know  the  periods 
when  they  were  in  exactly. 

459^  Was  it  elicited  at  all  in  cross-examination  that  they  had  combined  with 
each  other,  with  respect  to  the  evidence  they  were  to  give  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

4599-  Your  ground,  then,  for  believing  that  they  are  perjured  is,  because  you 
consider  it  is  loose  testimony  ? — It  was  loose  testimony,  and  the  character  of  some 
of  them  I  certainly  know  to  be  very  indifferent. 

4600.  How  many  of  the  women  do  you  know  to  be  of  indifferent  character  ? — • 
Elizabeth  Rout,  the  mother,  I  know  to  be. 

4601.  Is  that  the  first  or  the  second  that  was  examined? — The  eldest,  the 
mother. 

4602.  Have  you  any  other  ground  for  disbelieving  the  testimony  which  those 
women  gave,  than  that  which  you  have  stated  ? — That  it  was  vague  and  indefinite 
evidence,  that  would  not  have  been  taken  before  any  court  of  justice  in  the 
kingdom;  that,  to  my  knowledge,  several  of  them  were  women  of  indifferent 
characters. 

4603.  Did  the  counsel  for  Mr.  M‘Dougal  object  to  it  at  the  time? — No,  I  do 
not  know  that  he  did. 

4604.  Did  he  object  to  it  as  evidence  that  was  not  admissible? — I  think  not; 
it  certainly  would  not  have  led  to  conviction  before  any  court. 

4605*  Mr.  Christie .]  You  do  not  mean  that  it  was  refused  to  be  taken  bv 
Mr.  Parker? —No. 

4606.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Consequently  you  believe  Mr.  M‘Dougal  to  be  innocent  of 
all  those  immoralities  charged  against  him? — I  do. 

°-45  9*  4607.  Mr. 
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4607.  Mr.  Pakington .]  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  opinion  that 
the  evidence  which  has  been  recited  in  the  late  case  was  vague  and  indefinite  ; 
will  you  explain  that  ? — I  mean  to  sav  the  dates  and  the  times  were  not  fixed.  It 
was  not  very  possible  for  a  man  to  answer  such  charges  over  a  series  of  years. 
I  think  there  is  scarcely  a  date  or  a  time  to  mark  it. 

4608.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  allegations  themselves  were  not  distinct  and 
definite  enough  ? — No. 

4609.  Mr.  Wakley.]  All  the  evidence  was  taken  in  the  presence  of  M‘Dougal, 
he  master  ? — Yes. 

4610.  Mr.  Etzvall.]  Did  those  witnesses  swear  that  those  transactions  took  place 
during  the  time  that  they  were  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  so. 

4611.  They  were  definite  upon  that  point? — Yes. 

4612.  You  were  present  at  the  examination  of  some  of  the  witnesses? — I  was. 

4613.  You  heard  them  cross-examined? — Yes. 

4614.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  any  of  those  witnesses  whom  you  heard 
cross-examined  shaken  by  the  cross-examination  ? — I  really  hardly  know  how  to 
answer  the  question. 

4615.  Did  they  not  distinctly  swear  to  the  facts  ? — They  distinctly  swore  to  the 
facts  again. 

4616.  All  through  ? — Yes. 

4617.  Without  any  variation  ? — I  believe  they  did  ;  but  I  am  answering  now 
without  having  looked  over  the  evidence  very  lately. 

4618.  You  do  not  recollect  any  instance  to  the  contrary  ? — Not  at  this  moment ; 
it  is  some  months  since  I  read  the  evidence. 

4619.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  or  had  you  any  reason 
to  believe,  that  any  of  the  witnesses  had  been  tampered  with  ? — I  know  nothing 
of  the  sort  myself. 

4620.  Mr.  Pakington.\  Were  there  any  of  those  women  who  swore  to  those 
immoralities,  and  whose  evidence  has  now  been  recited  to  you,  against  whose  pre 
vious  character  you  knew  no  harm  ? — There  were  some  whom  I  did  not  know  any 
harm  against. 

4621.  Some  of  those  very  women  were  persons  against  whose  previous  charac¬ 
ter  you  knew  of  no  imputation  ? — I  knew  of  no  imputation. 

4622.  Do  you  disbelieve  those  women? — Yes,  because  though  I  know  nothing 
myself  I  have  heard  from  other  parties. 

4623.  Does  that  answer  apply  to  all  the  women  whose  testimony  has  been  now 
recited  to  you? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  does;  there  is  one  name  I  do  not 
recollect. 

4624.  Are  there  any  of  those  women  whose  testimony  has  been  now  recited 
to  you  against  whose  character  you  neither  know  nor  have  heard  anything? — 
Yes. 

4625.  Would  you  disbelieve  those  women? — Yes. 

4626.  Why  ? — Because  of  the  evidence  being  so  vague,  and  without  dates ; 
and  they  are  charges  that  could  be  made  by  anybody  against  any  man,  without 
an  opportunity  of  refuting  them. 

4627.  And  on  those  grounds  you  disbelieve  them,  though  on  oath?— -Yes. 

4628.  Mr.  T.  Duncombe .]  You  stated  that  you  had  heard  from  some  other 
parties  something  which  has  guided  you  to  your  decision,  upon  the  testimony  of 
those  women  ?— Yes. 

4629.  What  was  it  you  heard  ? — l  cannot  tell  you  all,  of  course  ;  Elizabeth 
Rout  was,  I  believe,  sold  by  her  husband  in  the  market  at  Andover  ;  and  I  have 
heard  that  she  was  a  common  prostitute  besides ;  Harris,  I  have  heard,  was  a  com¬ 
mon  prostitute. 

4630.  Who  told  you  so  ?— -I  heard  it  from  her  own  mouth. 

4630*.  Are  those  parishioners  of  yours  ? — They  are  not. 

4631.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  there  any  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  you  know  to  be 
a  person  of  good  character  ?— No. 

4632.  Did  any  evidence  come  out  during  the  inquiry,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  evidence  had  been  got  up  by  any  party  in  Andover  ? — It  did  not  come 
out  to  me. 

4633.  Have  you  heard  of  a  Mr.  Busigny  in  connexion  with  these  proceedings  ? 
— Yes  ;  Mr.  Busigny,  an  attorney,  from  Stockbridge,  had  been  very  busy,  and 
I  heard  he  had  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Westlake  in  getting  up  the  evidence  ;  that 
I  have  heard  ;  I  do  not  know  it. 
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4634.  Did  those  witnesses  come  any  of  them  from  a  considerable  distance  ? — - 
Some  of  them  came  from  London. 

4635.  Mrt  fVakley.]  Were  not  the  women,  at  the  time  of  their  examination, 
living  at  different  places  ? — Yes. 

4636.  And  only  a  few  residing  in  Andover  ? — Some  of  them  were  in  Andover  ; 
some  were  in  London,  I  believe. 

4637.  When  you  state  that  you  do  not  know  that  they  were  all  of  good  cha¬ 
racter,  do  you  not  also  know  that  they  were  not  all  of  bad  character  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  it ;  I  know  some  of  them  were  of  bad  character,  and  I  know  nothing 
about  the  rest. 

4638.  You  say  you  do  not  know  that  they  were  of  good  character  ? — No. 

4639.  Will  you  not  apply  the  negative  in  the  other  case  in  the  same  way,  and 
say  that  you  do  not  know  they  were  of  bad  character  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
they  were  of  bad  character. 

4640.  Mr.  Eiwall.~\  Do  you  know  that  some  of  those  witnesses  were  at  the  time, 
and  are  now,  servants  in  respectable  families  in  Andover  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

4641.  Captain  Pechell .]  You  stated  that  the  separation  consequent  upon  the 
regulation  of  the  w  orkhouse,  was  no  more  severe  upon  a  pauper  than  persons  in 
the  naval  and  military  service  of  the  country  are  liable  to  ? — Yes. 

4642.  Are  you  aware  that  soldiers  are  allowed  their  wives  in  barracks  ? — Yes. 

4643*  Are  you  aware  that  sailors  are  occasionally  allowed  their  wives  on  board 

ship  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

4644.  Are  not  you  aware,  that  when  a  regiment  goes  to  foreign  countries,  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  their  wives  and  children  ? — A  portion. 

4645.  You  stated  that  visitors  were  allowed  at  stated  days  at  the  workhouse  ? 
— I  have  understood  so. 

4646.  To  visit  the  paupers? — Yes,  the  friends  of  the  paupers. 

4^47*  I  wish  to  know  whether  a  man,  who  lias  a  wife  in  the  workhouse,  is 
allowed  on  stated  days  to  see  his  wife? — I  believe  he  is. 

4648.  You  only  believe  so? — The  visiting  committee  would  tell  you. 

#  4649*  P°  you  know  an  instance  where  a  pauper  of  the  name  of  Harris,  a  sol¬ 
dier  or  sailor,  with  one  leg,  was  placed  in  the  bone-house  as  a  punishment,  because 
at  dinner  he  stepped  over  to  the  table  to  talk  to  his  wife  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

4650.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  hall  during  the  time  the  paupers  were  at 
dinner  ? — Yes. 

4651.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  female  paupers  were  employed  by  the  master 
in  wheeling  snow  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

4652.  Are  you  aware  that  such  a  practice  has  taken  place? — I  heard  it  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation ;  when  Mr.  Parker  came  down  it  was  stated  by  one  of 
the  parties. 

4653.  Do  you  know  a  female  pauper  of  the  name  of  Matilda  Sandon  ? — That 
was  one  of  the  names  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wakley,  I  believe. 

4654.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  pauper  engaged  in  the  wheeling  snow  till  her 

clothes  became  in  such  a  wet  state,  that  not  being  able  to  change  them,  she  nearlv 
lost  her  sight  ?— No.  7 

46.55.  Such  a  circumstance  as  that  never  came  to  your  notice? — No,  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

4656.  Then  many  of  those  transactions  might  take  place  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — They  might. 

4657*  I  think  you  stated  that  you  have  visited  the  place  where  the  paupers  were 
employed  in  crushing  bones  ? — I  have. 

4658.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  this  paper :  the  box  for  the  crushing 
of  bones  is  stated  to  be  “  made  of  inch-and-a-half  elm,  strongly  bound  with  iront 
and  an  iron  plate  on  the  bottom  j  it  is  best  to  made  the  top  part  moveable,  so  as 
to  slip  off  from  the  bottom  plate,  which  in  some  workhouses  is  fixed  in  the  ground 
and  never  moved  :  the  crusher  may  be  either  all  iron,  or  3  feet  3  inches  may  be  a 
wooden  pole,  with  6  inches  of  iron  fixed  on  to  the  bottom.”  I  want  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  the  representation  you  will  see  given  there  is  a  correct  representation  of  what 
has  been  used  in  the  Andover  Union  for  the  employment  of  the  paupers  in  crush¬ 
ing  bones  ?— The  shape  is  like  it ;  I  cannot  tell  you  as  to  the  other  particulars. 

4659*  Will  you  refer  to  the  crusher,  and  see  whether  that  is  a  correct  represen¬ 
tation  r— Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

4660  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  the  hammer  was  all  iron,  or 
not  t — No,  1  cannot. 
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4661.  (To  Mr.  Colborn.)  A  paper  has  been  put  in  describing  the  box,  and  the 
hammer  for  crushing  and  pounding  bones,  as  recommended  by  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  I  wish  to  know,  from  your  experience  of  that  work  m  the  union,  whe¬ 
ther  that  is  a  correct  representation  of  it? — Yes,  it  appears  to  be  so. 

4662.  Is  the  hammer  likewise  so  ? — Yes. 

4663.  Is  the  hammer  in  the  Andover  Union  all  iron  ? — It  is. 

4664.  What  is  the  weight  of  it?— I  should  think  the  heaviest  is  19  or  20  lbs. ; 

and  the  lightest,  15  or  16.  . 

4665.  (To  Mr.  Dodson.)  Has  it  been  your  practice  to  inquire  of  paupers  whether 
they  have  any  complaints  to  make  as  to  the  quality  or  sufficiency  of  the  food  ? — 
No,  it  has  not  been  my  practice  ;  it  is  the  visiting  committee’s  practice  ;  it  is  part 
of  their  duties. 

4666.  Has  it  ever  been  your  practice,  in  going  round  to  inspect  the  workhouse, 
to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  paupers  ? — Sometimes  I  have  done  so. 

4667.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  In  the  half  year  from  July  the  25th  to  January  the  21st 
1841,  I  see  there  are  upwards  of  100  cases  in  which  there  are  no  orders  ;  and 
among  them  the  first  case  is,  “George  Souce,  an  idiot;  person  with  whom  he 
now  lives  wishes  him  to  be  removed  and  there  is  the  case  of  another  idiot, 
“John  Bridgman,  Long  parish,  idiot;  relieving  officer  to  know  what  should  be 
done  with  him  and  there  is  the  case  of  “  Phoebe  Weston,  Abbots  Ann,  idiot , 
gentlemen  of  the  parish  wish  them  to  come  into  the  workhouse.  1  here  is  no 
order  made  upon  any  one  of  those  cases  ;  can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  became 
of  those  idiots? — No,  1  cannot.  I  dare  say  the  relieving  officer  can. 

4668.  You  think  there  may  be  an  account  of  it  in  the  Application  and  Report 
Books? — I  do  not  know. 

4669.  There  are  many  cases  of  illness  which  require  immediate  relief,  and  there 
is  no  order  made  upon  them ;  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  relief  was 
given  to  them  ? — No,  I  cannot  bear  it  in  mind  at  all. 

4670.  There  are  two  cases  :  “  William  Notley  ;  Andover  ;  married  ;  two  chil¬ 
dren  ;  ill  a  week  ;  was  previously  out  of  work.”  “  Anthony  Goodall ;  married ; 
two  children ;  no  work ;  wife  confined  ”? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
cases. 

4671.  Do  you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  Roderick  Goodall  last  June 

applying  to  the  Board  for  relief? — No,  I  do  not. 

4672.  I  will  call  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  your  recollection  :  lie  applied 
for  relief,  being  ill,  and  I  find  there  is  a  note  of  it  in  the  medical  book;  it  was 
stated  by  the  relieving  officer  that  he  had  been  fighting ;  he  thrust  himself  into 
the  presence  of  the  Board  and  desired  to  be  heard,  and  that  you  would  call  wit¬ 
nesses  and  examine  into  his  case  ;  do  not  you  recollect  that  circumstance  ?  No  ; 
it  very  probably  happened  without  my  recollecting  it. 

4673.  I  think  you  were  at  the  Board  at  that  time? — Very  likely;  I  do  not 

recollect  it.  '  . 

4674.  It  was  an  uncommon  case  for  a  man  to  come  into  the  Board-room 
uncalled  for,  was  not  it? — Yes,  it  was  an  unusual  case  ;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

4675.  Relative  to  out-door  relief  to  widows,  I  see  in  the  quarterly  statement 
which  was  published  up  to  the  20th  December  1845*  there  are  several  widows 
receiving  relief,  not  resident  in  the  union  ? — Probably  they  were  there  before  the 
union  was  formed,  and  continued  ;  there  have  been  some  cases,  but  as  a  general 

rule  it  is  not  so.  . 

4676.  Do  you  recollect  receiving  a  letter  on  the  28th  of  April  from  Mr.  Davis, 

relating  to  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Clements? — \es. 

4677.  A  widower,  87  years  of  age,  belonging  to  Shipton? — Yes. 

4678.  Did  not  you  write  to  Mr.  Davis,  stating  that  you  would  bring  it  before 
the  notice  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

4679.  What  was  done  in  that  case? — I  do  not  recollect. 

4680.  What  would  have  been  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case?  If 
he  wanted  relief  out  of  the  union  there  would  be  an  application  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners. 

4681.  This  man  left  his  residence  in  the  union  because  his  son-in-law  went  to 
reside  in  a  farm-house,  and  he  not  being  able  to  pay  the  rent  at  the  lodgings, 
went  to  reside  with  his  son-in-law  out  of  the  union  ? — I  think  application  would 
have  been  made  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  allow  him  to  have  relief  out  of 
the  union. 

4682.  Would 
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4682.  Would  not  the  Board  have,  allowed  him  relief?— I  think  not,  without 
application  to  the  Commissioners. 

4683.  This  man’s  money  has  been  stopped  for  17  weeks?— That  1  do  not 

4684.  Have  not  you  been  in  the  chair  since  ? — Yes,  I  sent  the  letter  to  the 

Board.  .  .  M 

4685.  Have  not  you  inquired  what  was  done  in  the  case  r  «o. 

4686.  I  see  you  stated,  in  a  speech  which  you  made  publicly,  that  the  old 
people  were  now  in  the  receipt  of  35.  2  d.  a  week  ?— I  dare  say  if  I  stated  it,  1 

^4687.  Under  the  old  law  you  said  the  old  people  received  2  5.  3//.,  and  that 
consequently,  under  the  new  law,  they  have  an  increased  benefit  ot  11  a.  a  week , 
you  stated  that  in  the  year  1 840  ?— I  suppose  it  depends  upon  the  price  of  bread  ; 
when  we  say  35.  2  d.t  perhaps  bread  was  dearer;  whether  the  price  of  bread  was 

1  5.  or  15.  2  d.  would  make  the  difference.  .  , 

4688.  Did  you  mean  the  value  of  the  bread  being  added  to  the  money  in  that 

statement? — Yes,  no  doubt.  .  ,  4 

4689.  Were  you  at  the  house  when  the  case  of  Thomas  Chevis  was  brought 

forward  in  October  last  ? — Probably  not ;  I  think  not. 

4690.  You  have  stated  that  under  the  old  law  there  used  to  be  gangs  0 
labourers  upon  the  road,  and  you  particularly  referred  to  the  parish  of  Amport , 
has  not  the  employment  of  labourers  upon  the  roads  almost  entirely  ceased  by  the 
farmers? — Very  much  it  has. 

4691.  Is  it  any  criterion  that  because  you  do  not  see  those  gangs  ot  labourers 
upon  the  roads  the  population  are  in  full  employment  ? — I  think  it  is  so.  I  know 
the  men  were  put  upon  the  road  when  they  could  not  get  work. 

4692.  If  three  parts  of  a  parish  were  out  of  employment  now,  would  the 
farmers  put  them  upon  the  parish  roads  ? — They  would  be  ordered  to  the  house. 

4693.  Do  they  ever  put  them  upon  the  roads?  —  \  es,  when  the  roads  want  it. 
I  am  speaking  of  my  own  parish ;  what  I  said  as  to  Amport  w'as,  that  it  was  a 
place  which  used  to  strike  me  very  much  the  immense  number  of  people  who  were 
upon  the  road,  and  doing  very  little  upon  the  road. 

4694.  Do  the  farmers  put  the  surplus  population  to  work  upon  the  roads  as 
they  did  formerly? — No,  I  think  they  employ  them  more  themselves. 

4695.  They  merely  put  two  or  three  men  upon  the  roads  to  mend  them  as 
they  require  it?— Yes. 

4696.  Do  you  know  what  they  give  those  men  a  day  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

4697.  You  particularly  mentioned  Amport  in  your  former  evidence;  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester  employs  a  great  many  people  there  now  in  planting  ? 
He  does. 

4698.  When  you  said  the  average  wages  of  a  labourer  was  95.  a  week,  did  you 
mean  to  include  in  taking  that  average  the  wages  of  shepherds  and  of  carters  ? 

Of  everybody. 

4699.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  are  the  average  wages  of  the  labourers, 
excepting  shepherds  and  carters  ? — No,  I  cannot.  I  think  they  vary ;  some  are 
95.,  some  are  105.,  and  some  85.;  and  some,  but  then  I  think  they  are  not  quite 
able-bodied,  may  be  75. 

4700.  Are  not  able-bodied  young  men  employed  at  65.  a  week? — Under¬ 
carters  and  boys  of  16  and  17. 

4701.  Men  of  three  or  four  and  twenty  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  are. 

4702.  You  stated  that,  by  other  advantages,  the  average  would  be  raised  to 
lu.  ? — Yes. 

4703.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  “  other  advantages  ”  A  man  and 
his  wife  and  family  being  employed,  or  having  a  potato  ground  allowed  him ;  and 
the  advantage  of  buying  his  com  and  food  for  his  pig  from  his  master,  in  addition 
to  which  there  is  turnip  hoeing  and  harvesting. 

4704.  Are  they  in  full  employ,  generally,  in  the  union  during  the  winter  ? — 
They  were  not  last  winter,  I  have  understood ;  they  have  been  before ;  there  were 
more  in  the  house  last  winter  than  there  ever  had  been  before. 

4705.  Do  you  assert  positively  that  the  population  of  the  union  has  been 
more  employed  since  the  new  Poor-law  came  into  operation,  than  it  was  before  ? 
— I  think  so;  I  think  you  will  find  that  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
farmers. 
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4706.  You  say  there  has  been  more  piece-work  clone  ;  are  you  aware  that 
piece-work  is  done  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  used  to  be  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

4707.  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  of  the  labourers  are  at  Faccombe  and 
Netherdom  ? — I  should  suppose  about  8  5. 

4708.  You  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No. 

4709.  In  taking  the  average  of  the  union,  do  you  include  Faccombe  and 
Netherdom  ? — Yes,  I  include  the  whole  union. 

4710.  Do  you  include  the  parish  of  Andover  in  that  average  ? — Yes. 

4711.  Are  wages  higher  in  the  parish  of  Andover  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
union  ? — I  think  they  are  rather  5  some  have  125.;  but  I  think  people  who  live 
in  towns  pay  more  rent  probably,  and  have  not  the  same  advantages. 

4712.  In  some  of  the  villages  within  the  parish  of  Andover,  are  wages  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  union? — No;  I  do  not  think  that  they  are. 

4713.  Do  not  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  parish  of  Andover  pay  higher  wages 
than  the  farmers  in  the  rest  of  the  union? — Some  of  them  may.  At  Clatford 
I  know  they  do ;  and  at  Abbots  Ann  they  do. 

4714.  Do  you  know  whether  those  were  carters  and  shepherds  of  Mr.  Lywood’s, 
whose  earnings  you  stated  on  the  last  day  ? — No. 

4715.  Are  you  aw-are  that  there  have  been  subscriptions  in  different  parishes  to 
go  towards  the  employment  of  the  poor? — There  was  the  first  winter  of  the 
union  ;  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  since. 

4716.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  were  in  Chilbolton  ? — No,  there  have  not 
been  to  my  knowledge. 

4717.  There  was  a  dinner,  I  believe,  given  to  the  poor  at  Christmas;  did  you 
oppose  that  dinner  ? — Never. 

4718.  Not  its  being  given  ? — No. 

4719.  Not  at  the  Board  ? — No. 

472o«  Chairman .]  Would  it  have  been  consonant  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Poor-law  to  have  given  that  dinner  out  of  the  rates? — No,  it  would  not. 

4721.  Was  it  proposed  that  the  dinner  should  be  given  out  of  the  rates,  or  by 
subscription  ? — By  subscription. 

4722.  And  you  did  not  oppose  it? — No. 

4723-  Mr.  EtwalU]  Was  not  there  an  order  given  for  Mr.  Cooke,  the  relieving 
officer,  to  sit  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  at  the  Board  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  dare 
say  there  was ;  1  have  heard  it  was  so  ;  I  was  not  there. 

4724.  You  were  not  there  when  the  motion  was  proposed  ? — No. 

4725-  When  you  returned,  the  next  time  you  presided  as  chairman,  did  you 
find  Cooke  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  ? — I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

4726.  Are  you  aware  how  he  came  in  his  old  place  again  by  your  side  ? — No. 

4727*  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  motion  made  at  the  Board  for 
him  to  take  his  old  situation  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

4728.  You  stated  that  means  were  taken  to  stop  the  bone-crushers  from  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  bones ;  what  means  were  those  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  understood  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  went  round  had  directed  the  governor  to  take  care  that  it  did  not 
happen. 

4729.  It  was  by  no  resolution  of  the  Board? — No. 

4730.  By  no  increased  dietary  r — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4731.  You  alluded  to  Mr.  Parker’s  investigation  of  the  accounts  of  the  union, 
at  the  time  of  Maude’s  case ;  was  not  Mr,  Mitchiner,  an  accountant,  sent  down  ? 
— He  was. 

4732.  Has  he  been  down  there  at  different  times  since  ? — He  has. 

4733*  Who  pays  for  his  services? — I  do  not  know  who  paid  for  them  the  last 
time ;  the  Board  of  Guardians,  I  think,  paid  before. 

4734-  Have  the  ratepayers  paid  for  it? — I  believe  so. 

4735*  You  stated  that  you  thought  that  no  substantial  mischiefhad  arisen  from 
the  negligent  mode  in  which  the  books  had  been  kept  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  any. 

473fi*  The  clerk,  Mr.  Maude,  was  accused  of  embezzlement ;  an  auditor  was 
removed,  and  a  relieving  officer  of  the  name  of  Edwards  was  a  defaulter  to  the 
union  ?  I  do  not  think  that  the  union  lost  anything  by  Edwards. 

4737-  Do  you  remember  the  case? — No,  I  forget  the  circumstance. 

4738*  There  was  something  wrong  in  his  accounts,  was  not  there? — Yes. 

4739*  Uo  you  think  those  cases  were  not  in  some  way  or  other  mixed  up  with 
the  negligent  way  in  which  the  books  had  been  kept?— Yes. 


4740.  If 
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4740.  If  the  books  had  been  regularly  kept,  the  errors  might  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  before  ? — Certainly. 

4741.  Have  you  always  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  recommendations  and 
opinions  of  the  Andover  guardians  as  to  those  of  the  country? — Yes,  always; 
now  and  then  there  has  been  what  we  considered  a  factious  opposition,  or  else 
I  have  invariably. 

4742.  When  Andover  cases  have  been  brought  forward,  you  have  appealed  to 
those  guardians,  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  country  guardians? — Yes;  and  I 
appeal  to  them  now,  to  confirm  what  I  say. 

4743.  Have  you  ever  expressed  yourself  that  you  would  be  much  pleased  if 
Andover  were  separated  from  the  union  ? — No ;  I  may  have  said  so ;  I  am  not 
aware  of  it ;  not  for  a  good  many  years,  certainly. 

4744.  You  are  aware  that  there  were  other  charges  against  M‘Dougal,  such  as 
exchanging  goods  with  tradesmen,  which  were  not  gone  into  by  Mr.  Parker? 
—Yes. 

4745.  Has  there  been  any  investigation  instituted  since  by  the  Board  ? — No. 

4746.  Did  not  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  very  profitable  to  know  what 
exchanges  of  goods  had  taken  place  with  tradesmen  ? — I  have  not  attended  since 
the  investigation,  but  I  thought  the  man  had  resigned,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  business. 

4747.  I  do  not  mean  as  having  any  reference  to  the  late  master,  but  to  the 
interests  of  the  union  % — It  may  have  been  done. 

4748.  When  you  resumed  the  chairmanship,  you  made  no  inquiry  whether  such 
an  investigation  had  been  made  ? — No. 

4749.  Have  you  seen  the  report  of  the  present  auditor  ? — No. 

4750.  It  is  stated  in  that  report  that  goods  were  exchanged  by  the  master  with 
the  sanction  of  the  guardians  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

4751.  You  have  stated  exactly  the  contrary,  I  believe  ?— I  have  so  stated,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  sanction  ever  being  given. 

4752.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Would  the  Board  of  Guardians  refuse  to  an  applicant 
an  order  for  relief,  or  to  be  received  into  the  union  house,  if  he  stated  that  his 
wages  were  insufficient  to  support  him  ? — He  would  have  an  order  to  the  house 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

4753-  Would  an  applicant,  if  he  said  his  wages  were  insufficient,  be  given  an 
order  to  be  received  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

4754.  Supposing  his  wages  were  12.S.,  and  he  had  a  large  family,  would  you 
grant  an  order  for  the  house  ? — Yes. 

4755.  And  you  believe  that  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

4756.  Mr.  Pakington .]  What  was  your  usual  allowance  out  of  doors  for  the 
support  of  a  child  ? — It  depended  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  ; 
either  a  gallon  loaf  and  6  d.>  or  a  gallon  loaf  and  1  s. 

4757.  Are  you  now  giving  the  stated  amount  of  allowance  for  a  child  ? — For  a 
small  child  it  would  be  a  gallon  loaf  and  6  d.,  and  for  a  larger  one,  unable  to  work, 
a  gallon  loaf  and  1  s. 

4758.  I  understood  it  to  be  stated,  with  reference  to  a  case  w’e  have  had  before 
the  Committee,  that  when  a  pauper  applied  for  relief  on  the  ground  of  sickness  in 
his  family,  it  was  made  a  condition  of  his  receiving  relief  that  he  should  come  to 
work  at  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

4759.  AY  as  it  the  common  practice  in  your  Board  to  make  such  a  condition  ? — 
Yes ;  when  the  man  was  healthy,  and  out  of  work,  and  his  wife  or  child  was  ill, 
we  said,  “  Come  to  the  workhouse  and  do  your  work,  and  go  back  again,  and  we 
will  pay  you.*’ 

4760.  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  an  application  where  there  was  no  statement 
that  the  man  was  out  of  work,  but  where  a  pauper  came  before  the  Board,  and 
applied  for  relief  on  the  ground  of  sickness  in  his  family ;  was  it  common,  in  such 
a  case,  to  make  it  a  condition  of  that  relief  that  he  should  come  and  do  work  at 
the  workhouse  ? — No. 

47^1.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  you  ever  do  it  in  such  a  case? — No. 

4762.  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  indict 
any  parties  connected  with  the  late  investigation  for  periury  ?— No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

4763*  In  Question  107,  it  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  then  under  examina¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Mundy,  that  applicants  generally  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
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the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  not  received  in  the  way  they  should  have  been  ;  the 
treatment  of  the  guardians  was  not  kind ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  they  would  even 
speak  in  this  way  of  the  sick :  “  When  the  relieving  officer  returned  them  as  suffering 
from  debility  or  rheumatism,  the  chairman  would  very  often  say,  ‘  Oh  !  debility 
or  rheumatism,  is  it?  the  house  is  the  finest  place  in  the  world  for  that ;  nothing 
like  change  of  air ;  come  into  the  house,  we  shall  soon  cure  you  there.’  He 
often  spoke  in  that  way.”  Was  that  the  case  ?— No,  I  do  not  admit  that  it  was. 

I  have  said  it  when  the  man  was  of  an  indifferent  character  ;  when  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  rather  a  shuffling  man,  and  complained  of  rheumatism,  I  have  said,  “I 
dare  say  the  house  will  cure  it.”  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  said  so  to  the  man; 
and  as  to  saying  so  in  a  case  of  debility,  I  can  be  positive  .that  I  never  uttered 
such  an  expression. 

4764.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  duties  to  be 
performed  by  the  visiting  committee  ;  you  are  not  a  member  of  it,  you  say  ?— 
No,  I  never  attend  ;  the  Andover  guardians  form  the  visiting  committee. 

4765.  Was  that  committee  regularly  appointed  each  year  ? — Yes. 

4766.  Was  the  book,  which  they  are  instructed  by  the  rules  affecting  them  to 
keep,  submitted  to  the  Board  ? — It  was  always  put  on  the  table. 

4767.  Was  it  generally  examined?— By  some  it  was  examined. 

4768.  Did  the  visiting  committee  visit  once  a  week?— I  believe  they  always 

dijd. 

4769.  Was  that  on  the  Board  day,  or  on  any  other  day  ?— Sometimes  on  the 
Board  day,  and  sometimes  on  other  days. 

4770.  Was  it  a  day  regularly  fixed  ? — No. 

4771.  Did  you  consider  that  the  circumstance  of  the  visiting  committee  being 
appointed  relieved  you  from  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  those  [joints  which 
were  within  their  jurisdiction  ?— Certainly  ;  they  lived  close  upon  the  spot. 

4772.  Are  you  aware  that  by  the  rules  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  all 
questions  connected  with  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  the  cleanliness  of  the  in¬ 
mates,  and  proper  attention  to  the  infirm,  are  within  their  jurisdiction  ?— Yes. 

4773.  You  stated  that  in  the  administration  of  the  law  you  believe  that  you 
were  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  and  accomplishing,  or 
endeavouring  to  accomplish,  the  objects  of  the  law  ? — Yes. 

4774.  You  acted  therefore,  it  appears,  in  accordance  with  their  general  orders 

as  to  out-door  relief  and  non-resident  relief? — Yes. 

4775.  You  are  aware  that  those  general  orders  respectively  contained  various 

exceptions  ?— I  am. 

4776.  Was  it  your  practice  when  applying  those  orders  always  to  avail  your¬ 
selves  in  any,  and  in  what  cases,  of  the  exceptions  those  articles  contain  ;  for 
instance,  take  the  fifth  exception  from  the  first  article ;  the  first  article  provides 
“  That  every  able-bodied  person,  male  or  female,  requiring  relief  from  any  parish 
within  any  of  the  said  unions,  shall  be  relieved  wholly  in  the  workhouse  of  the 
union,  together  with  such  of  the  family  of  every  able-bodied  person  as  may  be 
resident  with  him  or  her;”  except  in  certain  cases,  tne  fifth  of  which  I  am  now 
going  to  read  to  you,  “where  such  person  shall  be  a  widow  and  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  child  or  legitimate  children  dependent  upon  her,  and  incapable  of  earning 
his,  her,  or  their  livelihood,  and  have  no  illegitimate  child  born  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  her  widowhood.”  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  coming  within  that 
exception  what  would  have  been  your  practice  ? — To  give  out-door  relief  to  the 
mother  for  the  child. 

4777.  Supposing  the  woman  belonging  to  the  parish,  in  want,  a  widow  having 
two  legitimate  children  dependent  upon  her,  taking  in  needle-work,  supporting 
herself,  what  would  you  allow  her  for  the  children? — A  loaf  of  bread  and  6  d.,  or 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  is. 

4778.  You  would  not  feel  bound  to  compel  her  to  come  within  the  walls  of  the 
house? — No. 

4779*  Have  you  always  calculated  upon  and  expected  that  an  able-bodied 
widow  should  support  one  child?— -No,  I  think  not. 

4780.  Suppose  an  able-bodied  widow,  with  one  child,  you  would  have  given 
her  some  relief? — It  depended  upon  her  earnings. 

4781.  The  second  exception  is,  “Where  such  person  shall  require  relief  on 
account  of  any  sickness,  accident,  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  affecting  such 
person  or  any  of  his  or  her  family.”  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  in  the 

case 
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case  of  an  able-bodied  man  in  the  receipt  of  wages,  with  a  sick  child,  you  would 
give  relief  without  requiring  the  man  to  labour  at  the  workhouse  ? — Certainly. 

4782.  Upon  what  principle  should  you  do  that,  supposing  it  was  a  permanent 
infirmity  affecting  the  child  ;  supposing,  for  instance,  it  was  a  crippled  child  ?— 
We  should  still  continue  the  allowance,  supposing  the  man  had  a  large  family, 
which  we  thought  he  could  not  keep. 

4783.  Supposing  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three  children  receiving  the  ordinary 
wages  of  the  district,  and  one  of  those  children  a  cripple,  should  you  give  relief 
in  that  case? — It  would  depend  on  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  wages  of  the 
man. 

4784.  I  put  the  case  of  a  man  receiving  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  district? — 
If  the  child  could  do  nothing,  I  think  we  should  allow  it  something. 

4785.  And  you  would  continue  that  relief? — Yes. 

4786.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  the  full  wages  of  the  district, 
as  good  wages  as  would  be  given  by  any  farmers,  should  you  continue  it  ? — If  the 
child  was  unable  to  do  anything  for  itself  otherwise  ;  supposing  it  was  of  that  age 
that  the  man  must  have  kept  it  if  it  had  been  well ;  for  a  mere  infirmity,  such  as 
lameness,  we  should  not  have  allowed  anything. 

4787.  With  respect  to  partial  relief,  do  I  understand  you  that  it  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Board  not  to  give  partial  relief.  Supposing  the  case  of  an  old  man 
and  his  wife,  the  two  together  being  able  to  earn  35.  6  d.  between  them,  and  5  s. 
being  that  which  would  support  them,  should  you,  in  that  case,  give  any  partial 
relief,  or  should  you  withhold  all  relief,  except  by  offering  the  workhouse? — We 
should  not  offer  them  the  workhouse ;  we  should  give  full  relief;  that  is  what  we 
intend  to  do  always,  unless  the  woman  was  ill,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  then 
if  he  earned  his  3  s.  we  should  give  her  relief,  and  leave  him  as  he  was  ;  but  sup¬ 
posing  the  case  of  a  man  who  could  only  earn  35.  and  had  two  people  to  keep, 
we  should  prefer  giving  relief  to  them  both. 

4788.  Mr.  Pakingtcn.]  You  do  not  recognize  partial  disability,  in  fact? — No. 

4789.  Chairman .]  There  is  another  general  order  relating  to  non-resident 
relief ;  that  also  contains  certain  exceptions ;  was  it  your  practice  to  avail  your¬ 
selves  of  those  exceptions,  it  being  in  your  discretion  to  do  so  :  take  the  case  of 
a  person  requiring  relief  on  account  of  sickness,  accident,  or  bodily  infirmity 
affecting  such  person,  or  any  of  his  or  her  family,  that  person  not  being  resident 
within  the  union  ? — Yes,  we  should  get  the  officer  of  the  union  in  which  he  lived 
to  relieve  him  or  her. 

4790.  Have  you  many  cases  of  that  kind  ? — We  have  had  a  good  many. 

4791.  In  applying  that  relief  to  such  non-resident  party,  do  you  conform  to  the 
suggestions  laid  down  in  the  General  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  ? — I  think 
we  do. 

4792.  As  to  non-resident  widows  with  legitimate  children  depending  upon 
them  for  support,  and  no  illegitimate  child,  that  person  being  resident  out  of  the 
union  at  the  time  of  the  husband’s  death ;  supposing  it  proved  before  you  that 
that  person  could  not  support  herself,  what  course  should  you  take  ? — If  she  was 
old  and  infirm,  we  should  relieve  her  out  of  the  union  ;  if  she  was  able-bodied,  we 
should  order  her  to  return  to  the  union. 

4793*  Mr .  Pakington.']  In  all  cases? — I  believe  so;  at  least  I,  for  one,  have 
always  wished  it  to  be  so. 

4794.  Chairman .]  With  respect  to  the  relieving  officers’  districts,  are  you  able 
to  state  what  number  of  parishes  there  are  under  each  relieving  officer? — No,  I 
cannot  at  this  moment. 

4795.  Do  you  believe  that  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  most  convenient  for 
the  poor  ?• — 1  think  it  is  an  improvement  having  a  fourth  relieving  officer. 

4796.  Are  they  so  arranged  that  the  relieving  officer  would  go  to  every  parish 
once  a  week  ? — Yes. 

4797.  Is  there  a  place  in  each  parish  at  which  it  would  be  known  to  the  poor 
that  at  a  particular  hour  they  would  find  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

4798.  In  reference  to  the  orders  for  medical  attendance,  do  the  overseers  give 
those  orders  in  many  cases  ? — Not  in  a  great  many. 

4799-  Are  you  aware  that  the  law  provides  that  the  overseers  shall  give  such 
orders  ?— Yes. 

4800.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute,  that  in  a  large  union  like  yours  so  few 
orders  have  been  given  ? — Because  the  relieving  officer  takes  his  round  once  a 
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week,  and  the  overseers  have  thought  it  more  regular,  and  probably  more  prudent, 
to  desire  the  parties  to  apply  to  the  relieving  officer,  excepting  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency. 

4801.  Do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  the  overseers  do  not  give  many  orders  to 
the  circumstance  that  their  orders  have  been  disallowed  in  many  cases  ? — I  am 
not  aware  that  they  have, 

4802.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  in  many  cases  orders  given  by  the  over¬ 
seers  for  the  attendance  of  a  medical  man  have  been  refused  ? — No,  I  believe 
not 

4803.  The  fact,  however,  has  been,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  medical  officers* 
orders  have  been  given  by  the  relieving  officer? — Yes. 

4804.  Has  not  it  led  to  a  considerable  inconvenience  to  paupers  that  they  have 
had  to  go  to  the  residence  of  the  relieving  officer,  which  is  not  in  the  place  where 
such  paupers  reside? — In  all  cases  of  sudden  emergency  the  pauper  has  gone  to 
his  overseer.  The  relieving  officer  goes  into  his  parish  once  a  week,  and  then  the 
pauper  meets  with  the  relieving  officer,  and  gets  the  order. 

4805.  You  had  experience  of  the  district  before  the  new  Poor-law  was  intro¬ 
duced  ? — Yes. 

4806.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  poor  are  better  off  in  respect  to  medical  relief 
now  than  they  were  under  the  old  law  ? — I  think  they  are. 

4807.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  as  good  an  access  as  they  used  to  have  for 
the  purpose  of  medical  relief? — I  do;  and  they  have  more  allowed  them  from  the 
Board  than  they  ever  had  from  the  overseer ;  ••  we  grant  whatever  the  medical 
officer  directs. 

4808.  Is  it  your  ordinary  practice  to  allow-  the  medical  officer’s  order? — 
Always. 

4809.  Did  you  ever  disallow  it  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  we  ever  did. 

4810.  How  long  has  Mr.  Mundy  been  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee  ? _ 

I  think  almost  ever  since  the  union  was  formed ;  whenever  he  has  been  a  guardian 
he  has  been. 

4811.  Did  he,  on  accepting  the  appointment,  declare  his  inability  to  attend  ? — 

I  do  not  recollect  it;  he  may  have  done  so. 

4812.  Mr.  Christie.]  How  did  he  come  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  visiting 
committee  so  often  ? — He  was  an  Andover  guardian  ;  and  we  invariably  put  the 
Andover  guardians  on  the  visiting  committee,  because  they  are  on  the  spot. 

4813.  Chairman .]  Will  you  explain  this  case:  it  is  the  case  of  Thomas  Parker, 
parish  Upton.  It  appears  that  Thomas  was  aged  36,  Jemima  his  u-ife  35  ;  four 
children,  youngest  child  eight  weeks,  and  the  eldest  girl  seven  years  ;  the  wife  was 
ill,  and  the  eldest  child,  a  girl,  was  ill  with  fever.  It  appears  that  he  had  been 
allowed  2  lbs.  of  mutton  per  week,  at  the  value  of  15.  2 d. ;  “  his  wife  being  ill 
applies  for  further  relief.*’  I  find  under  the  column  “  Relief  given,  if  any,  at  the 
discretion  of  relieving  officer,”  1  s.  9 d. ;  and  in  the  column,  “  For  what  time 
allowed,”  I  see  the  word  “  allowed,”  and  no  entry  at  all  of  any  relief  ordered,  or 
any  other  order  made  upon  that  case.  Are  you  able  to  explain  that? — No,  I 
cannot. 

4814.  Again,  I  follow  this  case  of  Thomas  Parker  to  the  next  week  ;  and  I 
find  that  there  the  wife  and  eldest  child  are  still  ill,  and  the  entry  under  the  head 
of  “  Present  cause  of  seeking  relief,”  is,  “  Relieving  officer,  finding  this  woman 
very  ill  and  apparently  in  great  distress,  allowed  16  lbs.  of  bread  and  2  lbs.  of 
mutton  ” ;  applies  for  an  allowance  for  the  woman  who  washes  for  them.  I  find 
3s.  3 d.  given  by  the  relieving  officer;  then  “Relief  ordered  by  the  guardians,” 
“  2s.  6d.  in  money,  and  20  lbs.  of  bread  and  2  lbs.  of  mutton”;  and  in  a  further 
column,  the  word  “  workhouse.’’  Can  you  tell  me  what  that  means  r — I  cannot. 

4815.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me  whether  it  means  that  it  w-as  given  for  a  limited 
time,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  w-orkhouse  would  be  the  alternative? — No, 

I  cannot. 

4816.  What  was  your  practice  with  regard  to  lunatics? — They  w-ere  examined 
by  the  medical  officer,  and  sent  to  the  asylum. 

4817.  Have  you  a  county  asylum? — No;  they  were  sent  to  a  private  asylum 
with  which  we  are  connected. 

481 8.  Have  you  any  considerable  number  of  either  harmless  idiots  or  dangerous 
lunatics  within  the  house — No,  not  a  considerable  number;  we  have  two  or 
three. 

4819.  Have  you  any  who  are  violent  ? — No.  ^ 

4820.  What 
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4820.  What  course  do  you  take  with  any  harmless  idiots  who  may  be  within 
the  house? — We  allow  them  to  do  what  they  please  very  much. 

4821.  Is  there  a  separate  ward  for  them? — No,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  we 
could,  when  they  had  friends  we  used  to  make  an  out-door  allowance  for  them. 

4822.  In  those  cases  where  you  made  an  out-door  allowance  was  the  relieving 
officer  specially  directed  to  attend  to  those  cases  ? — Y  es. 

4823.  So  as  to  report  from  time  to  time? — Yes. 

4824.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer  as  to  those  cases  in  which  the  decision 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officer? — In  the  case  of  a  pauper  applying 
to  the  relieving  officer  on  Saturday  morning,  he  would  have  no  time  for  investi¬ 
gation,  and  we  should  leave  it  to  his  discretion  to  see  the  medical  officer,  and 
report  it  if  he  deemed  it  requisite  to  give  relief  in  kind  till  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

4825.  Was  it  ever  the  practice  of  the  Board,  rather  than  come  to  a  decision 
themselves,  to  leave  the  case  to  the  relieving  officer? — Yes,  when  they  knew  no 
particulars. 

4826.  That  was  only  done  where  the  Board  was  not  in  possession  of  sufficient 
information  ? — No. 

4827.  I  believe  an  alteration  of  the  dietary  has  taken  place  some  time  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  inquiry? — Yes. 

4828.  I  believe  in  October  1845?—  Yes. 

4829.  Was  it  in  consequence,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  representation  from  the 
Board,  or  was  it  originated  by  a  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — 
A  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  I  think. 

4830.  In  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  what  did  the  Board  dor  — 
I  believe  they  appointed  a  Committee  and  had  a  new  scale  fixed,  and  sent  it  for 
the  approbation  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

4831.  Was  that  new  scale  so  adopted? — Yes. 

4832.  Was  it  an  improved  scale? — An  increased  scale  of  dietary. 

4833.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  reference  to  the  dietary  previously  in  use 
several  paupers,  who  had  been  examined,  expressed  themselves  satisfied  or  not  with 
the  quality  of  the  food  ? — I  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary,. 

4834.  Are  you  aware  whether  two  medical  gentlemen,  Mr.  Westlake  and  Mr. 
Payne,  expressed  themselves  also  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  food  ? — Yes. 

4835.  Are  you  aware  whether  Mr.  Payne  considered  the  dietary  of  the  work- 
house  as  sufficient  to  keep  an  able-bodied  man  in  health  ? — I  understood  him  so. 

4836.  Did  you  hear  him  state  that? — Yes. 

4837.  That  was  the  dietary  in  use  previously? — Yes. 

4838.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  about  the  charges  against  Mr. 
M‘Dougal ;  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker 
conducted  that  inquiry  ? — I  thought  very  well,  and  very  impartially. 

4839.  Did  he  allow'  a  fair  opportunity  of  being  heard  to  all  parties  who  had  a 
claim  to  be  heard  ? — Perfectly  so ;  I  considered  him  very  patient. 

4840.  I  think  you  spoke  of  a  motion  of  yours  for  postponing  the  election  of  a 

new  master  after  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  resigned;  what  reason  had  you  for  that 
motion  ;  you  wished  to  postpone  it  for  a  month,  I  think  ? — I  at  first  thought  a 
fortnight  would  do,  and  then  I  recollected  the  October  fair,  at  Weyhill,  inter¬ 
vened,  and  that  we  should  have  no  guardians  there ;  the  whole  county  is  at  Wey- 
liill  Fair.  J 

4841.  I  believe  you  spoke  of  an  intention  of  resigning  the  chairmanship  lately ; 

had  you  ever  expressed  an  intention  of  resigning  it  previously  to  the  investigation 
of  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  had.  & 

4842.  On  what  grounds  was  that  ? — I  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  party 
spirit ;  a  great  deal  I  did  not  like,  and  was  disgusted  with  it. 

4843*  And  you  had  entertained  the  intention  of  quitting  it  before  ? — I  had. 

.  4844-  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  it  on  any  particular  occasion  you  expressed  such  an 
intention  ? — After  Mr.  Maude’s  business. 

4845.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  stated  that  the  guardians  generally  were  guided 

by  the  rate  of  wages  in  granting  relief  to  a  family,  and  that  the  relief  would  not 

in  any  case  exceed  gs. ;  do  you  agree  with  that  opinion  ?-— No,  I  entirely  contra- 
diet  it* 

4^846-  By  what,  according  to  your  view',  would  the  amount  of  relief  be  re<m- 
ordered  y  ^  am°Unt  °f  destitution  and  by  what  the  medical  gentlemen 
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4847.  Supposing  a  case  in  which  there  should  be  a  man  and  his  wife,  with 
nine  or  ten  children,  and  the  heads  of  the  family  ill,  what  would  you  allow ;  should 
you  have  exceeded  9$.  ? — Yes,  we  might  have  given  145.  or  15,?. 

4848.  Can  you  state  any  case  in  which  you  have  exceeded  9,?.  ? — I  have  not  a 
case  before  me. 

4849.  You  state  distinctly  that  even  when  the  amount  would  exceed  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wages  of  the  district,  and  the  circumstances  appeared  to  call  for  it,  you  would 
have  given  that  increased  amount  ? — Certainly. 

4850.  Mr.  Christie. j  Do  you  think  there  are  cases  in  which  you  have  given 
14  s.  or  1 5  s.  ? — Y  es. 

4851.  You  cannot  particularize  any  cases  r — No. 

4852.  Mr.  IVakley.]  Notone? — No. 

48,53.  Not  in  so  many  years  ? — That  makes  the  difficulty. 

4854.  Chairman .]  1  will  read  an  answer  to  the  146th  question  to  you  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Murdy.  “  I  often  brought  the  case,”  that  is,  the  case  of  Sivear, 
“  before  the  Board.  The  old  man  was  incapable  of  walking  so  far,  but  if  he  did 
not  attend  every  day  his  pay  was  stopped.  Frequently  he  did  not’ get  above  1  s. 
or  2  s.  in  the  week  in  consequence,  because  the  old  man  is  incapable  of  going  in 
bad  weather ;  he  kept  on  at  it  till  one  evening  he  became  so  exhausted  ingettino- 
back  from  his  work,  that  he  fell  into  a  hedge,  and  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Callow  u 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  almost  dead  ;  he  was  obliged  to  have  him  taken 
home,  and  of  course  he  could  not  go  afterwards.  Within  a  short  time  afterwards 
he  went  to  pick  up  a  few  sticks.”  Did  you,  on  a  former  occasion,  mean  to  express 
any  doubt  as  to  that  statement  ? — No;  I  meant  to  express  doubt  as  to  the  man 
dying  at  his  work. 

4855.  You  did  not  mean  to  express  doubt  as  to  the  statement  I  have  read  to 
you  ? — No. 

4856.  Captain  Pechell.]  You  stated  that  upon  an  application  by  a  pauper 
affected  with  rheumatism,  you  had  stated  to  him  that  the  house  would  cure  that 
complaint;  did  you  mean  by  that  answer  that  his  complaint  would  be  cured  by 
the  excellence  of  the  medical  system,  or  by  the  application  of  any  test  of  labour, 
such  as  that  of  bone-crushing? — I  meant  "in  what  I  stated,  that  where  the  man 
had  the  character  of  being  an  idle  man  and  did  not  like  work,  in  case  he  applied, 
and  said  rheumatism  was  the  matter,  I  have  said  that  the  order  to  the  house 
would  probably  cure  him,  as  we  have  found  it  has  often  done  with  many  indiffer¬ 
ent  characters.  If  the  man  was  a  man  of  good  character,  we  believed  his  account 
of  it,  and  relieved  him  accordingly  out  of  the  house. 

4857.  A  man  with  a  decided  case  of  rheumatism  would  be  received  into  the 
house  to  cure  him  ? — No  ;  a  man  whom  we  suspected  of  saying  he  had  rheumatism, 
and  he  had  not,  we  ordered  into  the  house. 

4858.  In  case  the  surgeon  reported  that  it  was  a  real  case  of  rheumatism,  though 
the  patient  might  be  a  shuffling  character,  would  you  still  order  him  into  the 
house  ? — Not  it  the  surgeon  said  it  was  really  a  case  of  rheumatism. 

4859.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  He  would  not  be  considered  a  shuffler  if  the  medical 
man  represented  that  he  had  rheumatism  ? — No. 

4860.  Mr.  Christie.']  I  believe  you  hold  in  your  hand  some  additional  corres¬ 
pondence  between  Mr.  Earle  and  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4861.  Will  you  read  those  letters? — Yes  ;  the  first  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Earle 
to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  : 


Gentlemen, 

Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  7th  &  8th  Victoria,  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  empowered  to  combine  parishes  and  unions  into  districts  for  the  audit  of 
accounts,  and  the  33d  section  enacts,  that  the  overseers  shall,  seven  days  before  the  day 
of  audit,  cause  their  rate-books  and  accounts  to  be  made  up  and  balanced,  and  deposited 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  overseers  for  the  inspection  of  the  ratepayers,  and  that  t  he 
1y\°r  &iye  M  days’  notice  of  the  audit;  and  the  38th  section  repeals  so  much  of 
the  Act  first  recited  in  the  Act  of  7th  &.  8th  Victoria  as  provides  that  the  accounts  shall 
be  made  and  rendered  not  less  than  once  in  every  quarter.  In  this  union,  the  audit  for 
the  last  Michaelmas  quarter  has  proceeded  as  heretofore,  and  the  overseers  have  not  given 
or  affixed  any  notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  audit;  and  the  amended  Act  has  not  been 
complied  with  as  regards  its  provisions  with  respect  to  the  audit,  which  has  been  of  the 
quaiteily  accounts  as  usual.  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me  whether  any  new  regulations 
ave  een  issued  by  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  future  audit  of  the  parochial 
an  unimi  accounts,  or  whether  the  audit  is  to  be  held  quarterly  as  usual.  I  remain,  &c. 
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4863.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  further  instructions  have  been  received 
in  the  Andover  Union  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— So  I  understand. 

4864.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Were  the  books  which  were  applied  for  by  the  overseers, 
in  the  case  of  Maude,  books  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Maude,  and  not  kept  with  the 
other  union  books  ? — I  believe  they  were  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Maude. 

4865.  It  was  quite  a  different  thing,  therefore,  from  what  it  would  have  been 
if  they  had  applied  for  the  other  books?— They  would  not  have  had  them, 

C6rt3-inly 

4866.  But  these  it  appears  were  not  in  the  house  ?— ' Then  I  should  have  thought 

they  would  never  have  applied  for  them. 

4867.  Being  in  Mr.  Maude’s  custody,  and  he  not  choosing  to  show  them  to  the 
overseers  of  Andover,  the  overseers  applied  to  the  Board?— I  always  understood 
it  was  the  books  that  we  had  at  the  house  that  they  applied  for. 

4868.  You  will  not  take  upon  yourself  to  answer  whether  they  were  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Maude  or  not? — No. 

4869.  If  an  able-bodied  man  is  sick  and  applies  for  relief,  with  a  family,  is  any 
inquiry  made  what  wages  he  receives,  and  is  the  amount  of  relief  granted  him  the 
same  as  the  wages  he  is  receiving? — No,  certainly  not;  it  is  according  to  the 
amount  of  destitution,  and  what  the  medical  officer  orders. 

4870.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe .]  To  whom  is  the  letter  you  have  just  read  addressed  ?  — 
To  Thomas  Lamb,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  guardians  ;  that  is  the  last  letter ;  and  that 
letter  appears  to  have  been  addressed  by  mistake  to  Mr.  Lamb  ;  there  is  a  memo¬ 
randum  at  the  bottom  to  that  effect. 

4871.  Mr.  Christie.~\  Though  that  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Lamb,  it  purports 
to  be  an  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Earle  to  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — It  does. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lamb ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


4872.  Mr.  Wakley.']  DID  you  receive  an  order  to  produce  the  union  books  Mr.  T.  Lamb 

before  this  Committee  ? — I  did.  - 

4873.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  received  that  order  ? — I  received  the  sum¬ 
mons  which  I  have  in  my  pocket ;  I  received  it  on  the  24th  of  April  1 845 ;  it 
was  to  attend  on  the  29th. 

4874.  Did  you  look  out,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Colborn,  the  books  which 
were  to  be  sent  to  this  Committee  ? — No ;  Mr.  Colborn  selected  the  books  ; 

I  gave  him  the  summons  to  do  so,  and  I  went  down  afterwards  with  him  to  the 
workhouse  to  pack  them  up. 

4875.  Did  you  set  aside  any  of  the  books,  or  tell  Mr.  Colborn  to  set  aside  any 
which  were  not  to  be  sent  to  the  Committee  ? — After  we  had  gone  through  the 
books  and  packed  them  up,  as  was  stated  in  the  summons,  and  filled  the  boxes, 
there  were  some  books  lying  on  the  bench,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Colborn,  “  What 
books  are  those  ?”  He  said,  “  The  Abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Books, 
and  the  Order  Check  Books.”  I  then  looked  at  my  summons,  and  I  said,  “They 
are  not  included  in  the  summons  ;  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  take  those.” 

4876.  How  many  books  were  so  taken  out  and  set  aside  ? — They  were  not 
taken  out,  they  were  lying  on  a  bench.  We  had  put  all  the  books  into  boxes  to 
which  the  summons  referred ;  and  I  saw  more  lying  on  the  bench,  and  I  asked 
Mr.  Colborn  what  those  books  were,  and  he  said,  “  The  Abstract  of  Application 
and  Report  Books,  I  believe,  and  the  Order  Check  Books.”  I  referred  to  the 
summons,  and  found  that  they  were  not  included.  I  said,  “  It  will  not  be  worth 
while  to  take  those.” 

4877.  Where  were  the  books  put  which  were  lying  on  the  bench  ? — I  believe 
Mr.  Colborn  put  them  aside. 
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4.878.  Did  you  direct  him  to  do  anything  with  them  ? — No. 
a8"Q  You  are  quite  sure  that  they  were  not  placed  in  the  cupboatd  in  the 
room  by  your  instructions  ?— I  do  not  think  they  were;  I  have  no  doubt  they 
were ’put  into  a  cupboard  ;  that  is  the  place  where  they  are  kept 

4880  How  manv  books  were  there  on  the  bench  ? — 1  really  do  not  know  ; 

I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  ;  I  should  say  three  or  four  Abstract  of  Application 
and  Report  Books,  and  I  believe  20  or  30  little  Order  Check  Books. 

4881.  Was  the  book  which  is  now  missing  one  of  the  books  which  was  in  that 
situation  ? — I  have  no  idea  ;  I  did  not  look  into  them. 

4882.  When  was  that  book  last  in  use  ? — Up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement 

of  the  last  one,  I  believe.  . 

4883.  What  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  book  which  is  now  in  use  t 

_ l  cannot  tell  you  without  referring  to  it.— (The  Witness  referred  to  the  book  at 

present  in  use.) — September  1845. 

4884.  When  is  the  first  weekly  entry  in  that  book  ? — In  the  week  ending  the 

qth  of  August  1845.  . 

4885.  The  subject  relating  to  this  inquiry  having  been  mentioned  in  the  House 

of  Commons  the  week  preceding  that  entry  on  the  1st  of  August  1845?— I  do  not 
remember. 

4886.  Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Parker  first  went  down  to  Andover  to  com¬ 
mence  his  inquiry  into  the  bone-crushing  i  It  was  in  August  1845* 

4887.  Was  not  it  Monday,  the  4th  of  August,  he  first  appeared  in  Andover  on 

that  subject  ? — I  think  it  was. 

4888.  And  the  book  which  is  missing  embraces  a  period  of  tour  years  up  to 
►September  ? — It  that  is  the  date  of  the  last  one. 

4889.  Will  you  state  what  you  cousider  to  be  the  date  of  the  first  entry  in 
that  book? — The  date  of  the  first  entry  is  about  six  weeks  previously  to  that ;  six 
weeks  before  the  9th  ol  August  1  845* 

4890.  What  is  the  title  of  the  first  entry  ?— “  Abstract  of  Application  and 
Report  Book,  with  the  Board’s  decisions  011  applications,  for  the  quarter  ending 

September  1845.”  . 

4891.  When  you  commenced  the  use  of  a  new  book,  did  von  generally  begin 

at  the  commencement  of  quarter  ? — I  believe  not  till  they  were  finished. 

4892.  Have  you  anything  to  show  the  Committee  what  was  the  last  date  of  the 

book  which  is  missing  ? — Not  the  slightest.  _ 

4893.  Though  it  purports  to  be  an  abstract  of  Application  and  Report  Books— ^ 

Exactly. 

4894.  Yet  you  have  no  means  of  showing  the  Committee,  what  was  the  last 
date  in  that  book  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest ;  I  seldom  kept  it. 

4895.  You  had  the  legal  custody  of  the  books,  and  have  the  legal  custody 

now  ? — I  am  quite  aware  that  I  have. 

4896.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  book  is  not  forthcoming?  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  where  it  is,  neither  did  I  know  it  was  lost,  till  Mr.  Colborn, 
after  I  had  given  him  the  summons  to  attend  here  and  produce  them,  leturned 
from  the  workhouse  and  told  me  that  it  was  not  to  be  found. 

4897.  Do  you  know  who  had  it  last  in  his  possession  r  I  have  not  the 

slightest  idea. 

4898.  When  did  you  yourself  last  see  it? — I  should  say  the  last  time  I  vas  at 
the  Board,  when  it  was  used  ;  I  have  110  recollection  of  ever  looking  at  it. 

4899.  Can  you  fix  the  period  of  that? — I  presume  just  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  quarter. 

4900.  Has  diligent  search  been  made  for  the  book?  I  have  been  down  with 
Mr.  Colborn  and  searched  in  every  direction;  I  went  and  searched  the  masters 
books,  and  searched  my  own  office  through. 

4901.  And  have  you  no  knowledge,  nor  any  suspicion  as  to  where  the  book  is 
placed  at  this  moment? — I  have  no  idea;  if  I  had,  1  am  sure  you  should  have  it 
as  well  as  the  others. 

4902.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  its  being  produced  before  the  Committee  ? 

I  cannot  tell  who  has  taken  it,  therefore  I  cannot  give  any  answer  to  that. 

4903.  Have  you  yourself,  in  your  own  mind,  any  prospect  r  No  ;  I  am  not 
aware  where  it  is ;  I  have  searched  wherever  I  thought  it  was  likely  to  be. 

4904.  Suppose  you,  as  a  solicitor,  received  an  order  from  the  Court  of 

Chancery  to  produce  that  book,  and  the  book  being  in  your  legal  custody,  you 

failed 
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failed  to  produce  it,  should  not  you  be  in  contempt?— I  fancy  not,  if  I  gave  the 

best  account  of  it  I  could. 

4905.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Is  there  any  Pauper  Offence  Book  to  be  produced 
prior  to  the  year  1 842  ? — I  am  not  aware,  unless  you  have  it  here. 

4906.  The  Pauper  Offence  Book  commences  in  1 842 ;  are  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  there  were  no  offences  or  no  punishments  inflicted  upon  paupers 
previous  to  that  date  ? — 1  do  not  know. 

4907.  That  is  the  only  book  which  has  been  kept  since  the  union  has  been 
formed?— Since  1842,  I  believe;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other.  I  cannot  say  that 
there  is  not  any  other. 

4908.  Sir  William  Jolliffe.]  Did  your  appointment  as  clerk  to  this  Board  of 
Guardians  render  you  responsible  for  the  proper  keeping  the  accounts  and  the 
books  ? — I  presume  it  did. 

4909.  That  and  conducting  the  correspondence  under  the  direction  of  the 

Board  constituted  your  principal  duties  ? — Yes. 

4910.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Was  the  cupboard  locked  into  which  the  books  were 

placed  ? — No. 

4911.  Is  the  room  kept  locked  ? — No. 

4912.  Who  has  access  to  that  room  ? — The  guardians. 

4913.  And  the  master  of  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

4914.  I  see  an  entry  in  the  Abstract  Book;  is  that  in  your  handwriting, 
“  William  Brown,  Upper  Clatford”? — It  is. 

4915.  When  was  that? — The  1 1  th  December  1841. 

4916.  There  is  no  order  made  there?— No. 

4917.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  that? — I  cannot. 

4Qi 8.  Are  you  aware  that  it  frequently  was  the  case? — I  have  no  doubt 
about  it. 

4919.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  case  in  the  book  which  is  lost  ? — I 
believe  so  ;  they  have  always  been  kept  in  the  same  way,  I  believe. 

4920.  Chairman.']  Have  they  been  better  kept  within  the  last  three  or  four 
months  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

4921.  Chairman.]  HAVE  you  any  further  paper  to  produce  ?— Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  Committee,  I  beg  to  hand  in  the  Report  of  the  secretary  to  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  on  bone-crushing. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in. J 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Mr.  T.  Lamb 
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Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  J.  Fielden. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Langston. 
Mr.  Pakington. 
Capt.  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Wakley. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles  JVestlahe ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

4922.  Mr.  Et'wall.~\  ARE  you  a  Surgeon  and  Apothecary  at  Andover? — Yes. 

4923-  How  many  years  have  you  been  practising  there? — Seventeen  years  in 
Andover.  J 


4924.  How  many  years  were  you  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Andover 
Union  ? — Seven. 

4925.  When  were  you  first  appointed? — In  March  1839. 

4926.  And  for  what  districts  ? — Nos.  1  and  3. 

4927.  Was  the  union  workhouse  included  in  your  appointment? _ Yes. 

4928.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  salary  ? — £.  250  a  year. 

4929.  Did  medical  officers  then  send  in  tenders  ? — Yes. 

4930.  Was  your  salary  a  higher  one  than  had  been  given  previously  for  those 
two  districts? — Yes. 


493 1-  How  long  did  this  appointment  continue  ?— For  four  years,  until  1843 
the  tender  system. 

4932.  Did  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  publish  any  rules  relative  to  medical 
officers  in  1843  ?— In  1842  they  published  them. 

4933.  What  was  the  nature  of  them? — That  the  appointment  of  medical 

officers  should  become  permanent,  and  that  the  tender  system  should  be  done 
away  with. 


4934-  What  was  the  first  notice  that  was  taken  of  that  in  the  Andover 
Union  .  We  had  our  appointments  when  those  rules  were  issued  in  1842,  for  a 
year;  and  it  was  not  until  1843  that  they  came  into  operation  in  the  Andover 
Union.  In  1843  we  were  appointed  on  this  new  system  :  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lamb  or  his  clerk,  announcing  that  the  situations  were  permanent. 

4935-  Chairman .]  Do  you  produce  that  letter ?— I  have  not  that  letter-  I 

received  it  in  1843.  * 

4836.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  State  to  the  Committee  the  circumstances  of  your  appoint- 
^ent  WaSi  l^en  aPP°^ntec^>  under  this  new  regulation,  to  two  districts ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  districts  exceeded  the  limitation  of  acreage  of  the  Commissioners 
they  did  not  sanction  that  appointment  on  those  grounds. 

4937.  What  occurred  then  ? — A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  revise  the  districts,  and  the  guardians  then  offered  me  the  election 
of  either  district,  of  No.  1  or  No.  3  ;  I  made  my  election  of  No.  1  district,  which 
included  the  workhouse,  they  having  fixed  the  salary  at  115/.  per  year. 

4938.  Was  that  a  higher  rate  of  salary  in  proportion  to  the  district  than  the 
other  —It  was  a  higher  rate  inasmuch  as  we  charged  for  accidents,  which  were 
not  allowed  before ;  under  the  old  tender  system  accidents  were  included. 

4939-  Did  you  consider  that  a  permanent  appointment  ? — I  did. 

4940.  How  long  did  that  continue  without  anything  taking  place  between  the 
Board  and  yourself? — Until  February  or  March  1845. 

4941.  Was  there  no  appointment  from  1844  to  1845  ?— None  whatever 
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4942.  You  continued  to  hold  on  under  the  appointment  which  took  place  in 

1  ? — Yes  ;  and  which  I  considered  to  be  permanent. 

4943.  Did  you  receive  any  letter  in  1845  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

4944.  Did  you  write  any  letter  ?— I  believe  I  did  ;  I  know  I  wrote  some 
letter. 

4945.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  received,  or  in 
answer  to  something  that  passed  at  the  Board  ? — I  know  it  was  not  in  answer  to 
any  letter  received,  but  in  answer  to  a  communication  from  Mr.  Dodson,  chairman 
of  the  Board. 

494b.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter? — I  have  not. 

4947.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  letter  ? — Mr.  Dodson  made 
some  application  when  I  was  present  at  the  Board,  and  I  think  I  wrote  an 
answer  to  it  at  the  time.  I  considered  it  had  reference  alone  to  the  salary,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  year  before  one  of  the  medical  officers,  who  of  course  I  considered 
was  permanently  appointed  as  well  as  myself,  applied  for  an  advance  of  salary, 
which  was  granted  to  him ;  I  considered  the  guardians,  wishing  to  guard  against 
an  application  from  myself,  requested  that  letter,  or  requested  to  know  whether  I 
would  take  it  on  the  same  terms. 

4948.  You  supposed  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  permanency  of  the 
appointment  r — Certainly  not. 

4949.  But  whether  you  were  willing  to  continue  at  the  same  salary? — Yes; 
inasmuch  as  I  found  the  guardians  had  from  time  to  time  altered  the  salaries  of 
the  relieving  officers,  who  were  permanently  appointed ;  in  fact,  I  know  they  had 
in  1844. 

4950.  From  the  time  of  your  first  appointment  to  the  commencement  of  last 
August,  did  your  conduct  as  medical  officer  meet  the  entire  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  the  chairman,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  the  Commissioners? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  anything  to  the  contrary. 

4951.  Were  you  ever  in  any  way  complained  of? — Certainly  not. 

4952.  Was  any  fault  found  with  your  keeping  the  medical  books  ?■ — No. 

495.3-  What  book  was  kept  for  the  first  year  of  the  union  ;  see  if  there  is  any 

book  there? — For  the  first  five  years  a  book  called  “The  Workhouse  Medical 
Book.” 

4954.  Is  the  date  of  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  union  ? — No. 

4955-  What  is  the  first  date  ? — In  July,  which  was  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
formation  of  the  union,  and  after  the  house  had  been  filled ;  up  to  that  period  I 
believe  there  was  no  book  whatever  kept. 

4956.  Is  this  the  first  medical  book  that  was  kept?— Yes,  which  was  in  July 

1837- 

4957.  That  book  was  kept  till  when  ? — Till  July  1844. 

4958.  Was  there  another  book  substituted  at  that  time?’ — Yes,  a  book  called 
the  Sick  Diet  Book. 

4959.  Did  you  make  any  proposition,  about  that  time,  to  any  one  of  the  guar¬ 
dians? — I  did,  somewhere  about  that  period,  to  a  Mr.  Pothecary,  a  guardian. 

4960.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  communication  ?-— I  told  him  that  I  consi¬ 
dered  all  officers  ought  to  have  a  check  against  them,  and  that  in  the  medical 
department,  at  the  present  moment,  there  was  only  a  book  kept  in  which  the 
names  of  paupers  entitled  and  receiving  extras  were  inserted. 

4961.  Chairman.']  Was  that  book  a  form  sent  down  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4962.  What  is  the  title  of  the  book  ? — Sick  Diet  Book. 

4963.  Is  that  the  book  you  hold  in  your  hand  ? — Yes. 

4964.  This  book  is  the  book  you  referred  to  as  being  imperfect  on  that  ground  ? 
— Inasmuch  as  I  referred  to  that  book,  and  I  found,  for  many  months  previous  to 
my  entering  on  my  office,  my  predecessor  had  simply  entered  the  names  of  pau¬ 
pers,  without  anything  being  attached  to  them ;  and  on  reference  to  the  book  I 
found  there  were  not  12  specific  entries  of  any  extras  for  the  three  years  kept  by 
the  other  officers.  I  adopted  the  same  course  pursued  by  my  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor,  of  simply  entering  the  names. 

49^5-  Mr.  Etwall .]  Did  you  ever  receive  any  instructions  relative  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  book  should  be  kept? — Never;  although  I  had  repeatedly  applied 
for  them. 

4966.  Relative  to  your  proposition  to  Mr.  Pothecary,  did  you  suggest  any 
mode  by  w  hich  those  aged  persons  receiving  extras  should  be  aware  of  their 

proper 
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proper  allowance  ?— I  proposed  that  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm  paupers  that  were 
entitled  and  ought  to  receive  extras  should  have  presented  to  them  a  ticket  by  the 
medical  officer,  on  which  ticket  should  he  inserted  the  extras  he  had  ordered  for 
them,  so  that  they  should  present  that  ticket  to  the  workhouse  master  as  an  order 
that  they  were  entitled  to  receive  these  extras  ;  that  the  workhouse  master  should 
present  the  ticket  on  the  Saturday  before  the  Board,  with  the  corresponding  entry 
in  a  book,  so  that  every  guardian  would  know  whether  the  paupers  had  those 
extras,  and  whether  they  were  fairly  charged. 

4967.  And  the  paupers  should  know  it  themselves  ? — Yes;  and  that  the  guar¬ 
dians  should  know  it. 

4968.  Was  that  suggestion  of  yours  adopted  ? — It  was  not;  the  guardian  told 
me  that  he  had  made  the  proposition  at  the  Board,  but  that  it  was  overruled  by 
Mac  (meaning  M‘Dougal)  saying  it  would  make  him  the  servant  of  the  people. 

4969.  Was  that  the  same  guardian,  Mr.  Pothecary  ?— Yes. 

4970.  Then  the  Sick  Diet  Book  was  ordered  to  be  kept?— On  my  going  to  the 
workhouse  a  fortnight  after  that,  M  ‘Dougal  presented  me  with  this  Sick  Diet 
Book.  I  then  asked  him,  forgetting  this  proposition  had  been  overruled,  if  the 
Commissioners  had  issued  any  new  instructions  or  sent  any  new  book,  and  he  said, 
**  I  believe  it  has  been  lying  by  for  a  length  of  time  at  Mr.  Lamb’s  office.”  I  am 
instructed  to  keep  it,  which  I  find  by  the  following  minute  occurred  at  the  day 
the  proposition  was  made. 

4971.  Was  that  a  minute  by  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Minute  made  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  in  their  Minute  Book. 

4972.  Chairman .]  What  date  ? — 6th  July  1844. 

4973.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Read  it  “  Ordered,  that  a  book  shall  be  kept  by  the 
master  of  the  union  for  the  purpose  of  entering  weekly  the  allowance  given  to  pau¬ 
pers  in  the  bouse,  beyond  usual  the  allowance  of  the  common  rations  of  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  articles  ;  and  that  the  same  be  produced  to  the  Board  every  Saturday, 
signed  by  the  medical  officer.”  This  book  he  told  me  was  substituted  for  the 
old  Workhouse  Medical  Book. 

4974.  Do  you  know  by  whom  the  form  of  that  book  was  suggested  ? — I  had 
no  idea  then ;  I  have  heard  since. 

4975*  Where  have  you  heard  that  it  came  from  ? — During  the  inquiry  before 
Mr,  Parker,  Mr.  Cowburn  stated  that  he  was  instructed  to  get  a  book,  and  he 
wrote  to  Knight  &  Co,  for  a  medical  book,  for  a  book  in  which  should  be 
entered  those  extras ;  and  the  following  book  was  sent,  termed  the  “  Sick  Diet 
Book.” 

4976.  Ho  w7  long  did  that  continue  in  force  at  the  union  ?— Until  the  first 
week  in  May  1845. 

4977.  How  came  the  alteration  to  be  made  ? — M ‘Dougal  showed  me,  on 
going  to  the  house,  another  book,  termed  the  “  Workhouse  Medical  Return 
Book.” 

4978.  Chairman,']  Is  that  described  in  any  way? — “  Workhouse  Medical 
Return  Book/’ 

4979.  Is  there  a  schedule  in  the  first  page  ? — “  Form  C,  Medical  Relief  Book 
for  the  Workhouse  of  the  Andover  Union,” 

4980.  Mr,  Etwall.]  Did  the  Board  give  you  any  orders  to  keep  that  book 
instead  of  the  Sick  Diet  Book  ? — No. 

4981.  How  came  you  to  make  the  entries  in  that? — M‘Dougal  showed  me 
this  book,  and  said  he  had  seen  a  different  description  of  book  at  another  union, 
and  that  he  would*  fill  the  names  up  as  usual,  and  send  it  for  my  signature; 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  with  the  two  preceding  hooks. 

4982.  Chairman.]  When  was  it  ? — First  week  in  May  1845- 

4983.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Had  you  no  orders  from  the  guardians  to  keep  that  book 
instead  of  the  other  ? — None  whatever. 

4984.  Only  from  M‘Dougal  ? — Only  from  M‘Dougal;  the  whole  of  the  books 
were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Board  at  their  weekly  meetings. 

4985.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Do  you  speak  of  the  books  ? — The  whole  of  the 
medical  books  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Board  at  their  weekly  meeting. 

4986.  Do  you  speak  of  the  whole  of  the  medical  books  ?— Of  the  Workhouse 
Medical  Book,  and  the  Sick  Diet  Book,  the  Workhouse  Medical  Return  Book, 
together  with  the  out-door  relief  books,  I  having  a  district  as  well  as  the  work- 
house  books. 
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4987.  Mr.  Etwall.  Then  there  was  an  opportunity  weekly  of  the  guardians 
inspecting  those  books  ? — They  were  sent  there  for  that  purpose. 

4988.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker,  ever 
looked  into  those  books? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4989.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Did  the  medical  officers  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  every  week  written  statements  of  the  paupers  whose  cases 
they  had  attended  during  the  past  week  ? — It  was  all  contained  in  the  book : 
these  are  the  workhouse  books,  and  there  were  district  books. 

4990.  Did  those  district  books  contain  the  particulars  to  which  the  guardians 
could  refer  in  cases  of  relief  being  applied  for  on  the  ground  of  sickness? — They 
were  generally  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  referred  to. 

4991.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  you  make  any  statement  at  the  inquiry  before  Mr. 
Parker,  relative  to  the  mode  in  which  your  books  had  been  kept  ? — I  admitted 
that  my  books  had  been  very  loosely  and  irregularly  kept ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
other  books  of  the  union  had  been  kept  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Parker  said  he 
had  looked  over  the  whole  of  the  books  of  the  union,  with  the  exception  of  the 
medical  books,  and  they  had  been  correctly  kept. 

4992.  Mr.  Disraeli.]  Had  Mr.  Parker  seen  the  medical  books ;  do  you  infer 
that? — Of  course  he  did.  Mr.  Parker  followed  up  that  statement  by  saying  that 
my  having  kept  the  medical  books  so  irregularly  had  been  the  cause  of  the  master’s 
fraud. 

4993.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Were  the  medical  books  produced  as  evidence  at  that  time? 
— Mr.  Parker  would  not  admit  them  until  Mr.  Prendergast,  who  was  my  counsel, 
and  whom  I  was  compelled  to  have,  arrived. 

4994.  Did  you  ever  suggest  any  alteration  in  one  of  the  books,  as  to  allowances 
being  improperly  stated  in  the  medical  book? — Yes,  I  did,  suspecting  that 
M‘Dougal  had  been  guilty  or  was  guilty  of  fraud  ;  he  had  inserted  the  name  of  a 
pauper  in  the  Sick  Diet  Book,  and  had  also  inserted  “pest-house,”  with  articles 
charged. 

4995.  Explain  what  the  pest-house  is  ? — The  pest-house  is  a  building  that  has 
been  in  use  in  Andover  a  great  number  of  years  under  the  old  system,  and  the 
overseers  allowed  the  union,  if  it  had  small-pox  or  any  infectious  disease,  the  use 
of  that  house  occasionally.  Those  are  the  erasures ;  I  erased  those  names,  hoping 
that  would  operate  as  a  check  against  the  master. 

6996.  Were  they  at  the  time  resident  in  the  pest-house? — One  was,  a  sick 
pauper,  “pest-house;”  he  had  charged  as  a  portion  of  the  extras.  I  hoped  that 
would  operate  as  a  check. 

4997.  At  that,  time  both  those  persons  were  out  of  the  house,  and  not  receiving 
any  victuals  in  the  house? — They  were  not;  we  had  not  a  pauper  in  the  pest 
house,  and  the  woman  Ann  Knight  had  left  the  house. 

4998.  Did  you  attend  on  Board-days  the  meeting  of  the  guardians  ? — I  should 
think  42  Board-days  out  of  52. 

4999  What  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  at  the  Board,  relative  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  paupers  for  relief? — The  proceeding  was  for  the  relieving  officers  to  come 
into  the  Board-room  according  to  their  turn.  Cooke  was  the  first,  No.  1  district; 
lie  laid  his  application  and  report  book  before  the  chairman. 

5000.  Y\  ere  you  present  when  these  cases  were  gone  into  ? — Yes,  at  quite  42 
Board-days  out  of  the  52. 

■50.01;  Did  the  chairman  read  the  statement:  take  one  of  these  books,  and 
describe  the  mode  in  which  business  was  done  Brown,  Thomas,  and  wife, 
Andover,  relief,  No.  1,”  in  list. 

5002.  Did  the  chairman  read  that? — He  would  read  a  case,  and  generally 
speaking,  his  mode  would  be  to  say,  “  Workhouse.” 

5003.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  he  not  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  guardians? — Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;  he  would  then  take  the  next  case,  “  Thomas  Jones,  wife  and  children, 
43;  refused  and  so  he  would  continue.  A  case  might  arise  in  which  one  of 
the  guardians  perhaps  might  say,  “  I  really  think  that  man  ought  to  have  some 
relief,  he  is  a  very  good  labourer;”  the  chairman  on  such  occasions  would  hear  him, 
but  very  frequently  would,  while  the  discussion  was  going  on  in  that  very  case, 
turn  to  the  relieving  officer  and  repeat  his  former  decision,  such  as  “workhouse,” 
or  “  refused.”  The  guardian  who  first  raised  the  question  would  then  say,  “  What 
has  been  your  decision  in  that  case  ;  how  did  you  decide  that  case?”  He  would 
say,  “The  case  is  decided,”  and  would  pursue  the  general  course,  having  perhaps 
decided  one  case  after  that. 

5004.  Do 
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5004.  Do  you  mean  by  that  statement  that  sufficient  time  was  not  allowed  for 
the  discussion  of  the  different  cases  by  the  chairman  ? — Not  as  a  general  rule, 
certainly. 

5005.  Were  the  other  medical  officers  of  the  district  present  ? — Yes  ;  some  who 
lived  in  Andover.  There  were  three  medical  officers  who  lived  at  a  distance ; 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  two  of  them  at  the  Board. 

5006.  But  the  medical  officers  residing  at  Andover  were  generally  present  ? — 
They  have  more  frequently  attended  the  last  year.  They  were  not  so  frequent  in 
their  attendance  on  account  of  not  having  the  workhouse ;  it  was  on  that  account 
I  attended  so  frequently. 

5007.  Mr.  Christie.']  Who  attended  most,  next  to  you  ? — Mr.  Payne  and  Mr. 
Hammond  for  the  last  12  months. 

5008.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Was  there  not  a  weekly  return  laid  on  the  table  ? — Yes, 
by  each  medical  officer. 

5009.  Notwithstanding  that  medical  return,  you  were  generally  present  ? — I  was 
generally  present. 

5010.  Was  it  the  order  of  the  Board  ? — No;  my  voluntary  act.  Having  two 
districts,  Nos.  1  and  3,  I  was  compelled,  if  I  remained  at  all,  to  remain  the  whole 
of  the  time,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  last  district  taken. 

5011.  Mr.  Christie.]  Was  Mr.  Mundey  present? — Yes. 

5012.  Do  you  know  that  he  said  the  relieving  officer  did  not  attend  the  Board  ? 
— Such  statement  was  not  true. 

5013.  Mr.  Pakington.]  There  was  no  such  order? — Yes. 

5014.  A  written  report  answers  all  the  purpose? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would, 
for  the  medical  officer  having  the  care  of  the  workhouse  ;  inasmuch  as  the  medical 
officer  having  the  charge  of  the  workhouse,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  his 
opinion  frequently  upon  the  cases. 

5015.  Why  so  ? — Cases  of  ill-health  ;  many  cases  of  disease  that  were  present, 
whether  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  house,  and  the  guardians,  in  cases, 
although  perhaps  not  in  my  own  district,  sent  by  other  medical  officers,  would 
require  my  opinion  whether  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  house. 

5016.  Mr.  Etwall.]  This  abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book  ;  what 
cases  do  you  consider  are  inserted  in  this  book  ? — That  book  refers  alone  to  what 
are  termed  secondary  cases  ;  these  are  cases  after  the  Application  and  Report  Book 
have  been  gone  through,  the  applicant  coming  before  the  Board  himself.  That 
book  is  kept  by  the  clerk,  or  is  supposed  to  be  (I  have  seen  it  before  him  con¬ 
stantly),  to  insert  the  name  and  nature  of  the  application,  and  the  nature  of  the 
relief  granted. 

5017.  What  was  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  when  a  pauper  applied  for  relief? 
— The  relieving  officer  would  come  in  and  announce  to  the  Board  that  A.  B.  wished 
to  see  the  Board.  The  relieving  officer  would  next  give  a  history  of  his  case,  with 
his  character,  and  his  opinion  upon  it.  The  man  would  then  be  called  in,  and 
would  make  his  statement ;  after  making  his  statement  he  would  be  required  to 
withdraw  .  The  Board  would  then  take  it  into  consideration,  and  the  man  would 
be  sent  out  with  the  statement  that  the  relieving  officer  would  inform  him  of  the 
decision  of  the  Board  ;  the  Board  would  then  take  the  case  into  consideration, 
and  the  relieving  officer  would  leave  the  room  to  bring  in  another  applicant. 
Whether  he  at  that  time  stated  the  decision  to  the  individual  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  he  carried  with  him  the  decision,  “  workhouse,’*  or  “  refused,’*  or  the  relief 
granted.  I  have  occasionally  known  the  relieving  officer  to  return  and  say, 

“  A.  B.  is  not  satisfied ;  he  wishes  to  see  the  Board.”  The  answer  has  been, 

“  The  case  is  decided  on  ;  we  have  already  seen  him.’* 

5018.  Mr.  Christie.]  Are  you  confining  yourself  to  cases  in  which  paupers  had 
been  already  seen  by  the  Board  on  the  same  day  ? — Yes. 

5019.  They  refuse  to  see  them  the  second  time? — Yes,  invariably;  I  scarcely 
know  of  an  exception. 

5020.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Supposing  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  applied  to  the 
Board  for  relief  through  the  relieving  officer,  and  the  relieving  officer  made  a 
statement  of  his  case  on  one  Saturday ;  would  that  man  have  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  himself  invariably  on  the  succeeding  Saturday,  to  make  an  appeal 
against  the  decision  if  he  was  refused  ? — I  scarcely  know ;  I  think  such  cases 
seldom  occurred  ;  I  have  known  such  instances,  and  the  pauper  has  been  refused, 
with  this  statement,  “  The  decision  was  given  last  week.”  His  case  was  entered 
into,  and  the  Board  decided  upon  it,  and  refused  to  see  the  pauper 
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r  T.C.  Westlake.  502 1.  In  cases  in  which  the  Board  have  seen  and  heard  the  paupers,  have  you 
'  ever  known  any  instance  in  which  the  Board  varied  its  decision  and  granted  relief 

26  May  1846.  to  the  paupers  ? — I  cannot  call  to  my  memory  any  case  of  the  kind. 

5022.  Mr.  Christie.']  Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  in  no  such  instance  have 
they  varied  their  decision  ? — Never  that  I  am  aware  of. 

5023.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Were  the  paupers  generally  there  to  support  their  ap¬ 
plication  in  person  on  the  first  day  ? — They  would  in  the  secondary  cases  ;  not  in 
the  cases  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book. 

5024.  Did  paupers  generally  apply  in  person  ? — It  was  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence. 

5025.  Chairman .]  In  the  majority  of  cases,  take  20  cases  of  Application  and 
Report  Book,  would  ten  of  them  be  personal  ?— Certainly  not.  ( 

5026.  Mr.  Pakington.]  They  commonly  left  their  application  in  the  hands  of 
the  relieving  officer  and  trusted  to  him  t — \  es. 

5027.  Mr.  Christie.]  In  cases  on  Saturday,  where  the  application  had  been 
made  through  the  relieving  officer,  would  they,  on  the  next  Saturday,  refuse  to 
see  the  applicant  if  he  wished  to  see  the  Board  ? — I  have  known  many  such 

instances.  ' 

5028.  Mr,  Etwall.]  Were  the  statements  of  the  paupers  received  with  sus¬ 
picion  by  the  Board? — I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were.  -  »  .  r 

5029.  Were  the  statements  of  the  pauper  received  by  the  Board  with  an  equal 
degree  of  credit  as  the  statement  of  the  relieving  officer? — Certainly  not. 

5030.  Did  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ever  give  his  opinion  relative  to  the 
different  paupers  that  applied  ? — Frequently.  The  Board,  whatever  the  application 
might  be,  either  in  person  or  from  this  Application  and  Report  Book  of  a  case ; 
it  was  not  at  all  uncommon,  but  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  that  the  work¬ 
house  master,  who  was  always  present,  would  say,  “  I  know  he  is  a  bad  fellow, 

I  think  the  workhouse  would  be  by  far  the  best  for  him,”  the  workhouse  was 
invariably  ordered  to  the  applicant.  In  what  we  term  a  secondary  case,  as  soon 
as  he  left  the  room,  the  workhouse  master  would  make  the  same  remark,  “  That 
is  a  bad  fellow,  I  think  the  workhouse  is  the  best  place  for  him,”  and  his  advice 
was  attended  to. 

5031.  Was  that  advice  given  without  any  appeal  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  the  master? — Yes,  it  was. 

5032.  Were  the  relieving  officers  all  present  during  the  applications  that  were 
going  on  at  the  time  the  applications  were  made  ? — Yes,  until  about  a  year  and 
a  half  or  two  years  since,  Mr.  Dawkins,  a  guardian  of  Worvel,  on  account  of 
some  decision  of  the  Board  becoming  known  in  the  town  within  an  hour  after, 
relative  to  one  of  his  own  paupers,  he  was  annoyed,  insulted  in  the  market-place, 
by  the  pauper  or  the  pauper’s  friends,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  he  pro¬ 
posed  at  the  Board-room  that  the  relieving  officers  should  only  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  Board-room  during  their  own  particular  business,  and  that  they 
should  be  called  in  as  soon  as  they  were  required ;  the  party  then  left,  and  the 
next  officer  should  be  called,  and  that  resolution-  was  carried.  That  is  about  two 
years  since.  Up  to  that  time  the  whole  of  the  relieving  officers  remained  in  the 
Board-room, 

5033.  Had  Cooke,  the  relieving  officer  for  the  Andover  district,  more  weight 
with  the  Board  than  the  other  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  I  think  much  so. 

5034.  Did  he  give  his  opinion  more  frequently  on  the  different  cases  ? — He 
gave  his  report  of  the  eases  fuller,  I  think,  than  the  others.  He  reported  more 
fully  than  either  of  the  other  relieving  officers,  and  generally  gave  a  history  of 
the  man’s  life  and  character. 

5°35-  Chairman.]  Which  he  was  bound  to  do? — Ido  not  know.  I  suppose 
he  might  be. 

5036-  Mr.  Christie. ]  Do  you  know  what  a  relieving  officer’s  business  is  ? — 
I  suppose  to  report  the  cases,  and  supply  all  information  necessary. 

5037*  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  he  report  private  charity  given  to  paupers? — Yes. 

5038.  Mr.  Christie.]  Is  it  his  duty  to  do  that? — I  do  not  know. 

5039*  Mr.  Etwall.]  Was  there  a  difference  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dodson  as 
chairman,  and  that  of  other  gentleman  presiding  ? — Certainly,  very  great. 

5040.  In  what  respect? — Mr.  Dodson  generally  decided  the  case  himself; 
the  other  chairman,  if  he  was  absent,  generally  submitted  them  to  the  Board  for 
their  decision. 

5041.  Were  the  suggestions  and  opinions  of  the  Andover  guardians  received 
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by  the  chairman  with  an  equal  degree  of  weight  as  those  of  the  country  guar-  Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake. 

dians  ? —  Generally  speaking,  I  think  he  treated  the  Andover  guardians  with - 

derision  and  contempt.  .26  May  184.6. 

5043.  Do  you  remember  when  the  present  porter  was  appointed  ? — Yes. 

5044.  Was  it  left  to  the  master  to  decide  relative  to  what  wages  should  be 

given  to  him? — Yes.  , 

5045.  Did  he  increase  his  wages  beyond  that  of  the  late  porter? — The  late 
porter,  who  was  a  tailor,  and  his  wife  was  porteress,  received  125.  a  w’eek.  At 
the  time  these  parties  applied  in  common  with  many  others,  in  answer  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  a  porter  and  wife,  the  statement  was  made  that  the  former  porter, 
who  was  a  tailor,  had  12  s.  a  week,  he  and  his  wife.  M‘Dougal  recommended 
the  present  porter  and  wife,  and  it  was  left  to  him  as  to  what  he  considered  his 
wife  was  entitled  to. 

5046.  And  he  fixed  the  salary? — He  considered  they  ought  to  have  185.  a 

week.  . 

5047.  And  the  Board  acquiesced? — Yes. 

5048.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Rodney  Goodall,  about  last  Whitsuntide, 
applying  for  relief? — Yes. 

5049.  Was  Mr.  Dodson  in  the  chair? — Yes;  I  am  nearly  certain  he  was. 

5050.  Were  you  present? — I  was. 

5051.  You  reported  him  ill  in  the  Medical  Book? — I  reported  him  as  having 
received  an  accident. 

5052.  State  the  circumstances  ?-— ' The  man’s  wife  applied  for  him  as  a  secondary 
case.  She  came  before  the  Board  for  relief,  stating  that  her  husband  had  met 
with' an  accident  on  the  Monday  previously,  and  that  they  were  in  very  destitute 
circumstances.  My  opinion  was  asked  as  to  the  accident  when  the  woman  left. 

I  said  he  had  received  such  an  accident,  and  was  quite  unable  to  work,  Cooke, 
the  relieving  officer,  said  that  the  man  had  met  with  this  accident  when  drunk, 
and  while  fighting.  On  the  following  Saturday  I  made  some  inquiries  myself, 
and  Mr.  Loscombe,  a  visiting  guardian,  one  of  the  committee,  also  made  inquiries 
into  the  case.  We  both  found  that  it  was  done  very  early  in  the  morning,  by 
ten  in  the  morning,  in  the  act  of  returning  from  work,  he  having  gone  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  complete  his  day’s  work.  The  man  himself  attended 
the  Board  the  week  after,  and  made  this  statement  that  it  was  done  when  return¬ 
ing  from  work.  Mr.  Dodson  asked  him  if  he  had  any  witnesses.  I  think  he 
said  “  a  dozen,’*  and  named  some  three  or  four.  He  mentioned  a  Mrs.  Adams, 
who  keeps  an  inn. 

5053.  Had  it  been  stated  that  this  man  met  with  this  injury  while  fighting?— 

Fighting  while  drunk. 

5054.  Which  relieving  officer  stated  it? — Cooke. 

5° 55.  Mr.  Christie. ]  Had  the  wife  attended? — Yes. 

5056.  Mr.  Pakington.']  Go  on,  and  finish  the  case  ? — The  man  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  room,  and  Mr.  Dodson  decided  on  the  workhouse.  Some  discussion 
took  place,  and  Mr.  Loscombe,  a  guardian,  stated  that  he  had  made  inquiry  into 
the  case,  and  found  that  the  man  was  neither  drunk  nor  fighting.  I  made  the 
same  remark,  that  I  had  also  inquired,  and  found  the  statement  of  Mr.  Loscombe 
correct. 

5057.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Were  those  witnesses  ever  called  and  examined  on  it  ?— 

Noi 

5°58.  Then  the  man  was  refused  relief  without  any  opportunity  of  calling  his 
witnesses? — Yes,  he  wras. 

5059.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  the  man  hear  Cooke’s  statement? — No,  the  man 
came  in  to  the  Board  himself,  and  said,  “  Gentlemen,  I  understood  a  charge  was 
made  against  his  life  ;  what  was  the  reason  I  did  not  get  relief  last  week  ;  was  it 
on  account  of  the  charge  of  my  getting  drunk  ?  it  is  not  true,  which  I  can  prove.” 

Mr.  Dodson  then  said,  “  Have  you  any  witnesses?’*  He  said,  “  A  dozen.*’  Mr. 

Dodson  said,  “Who?*’  and  he  named  Mrs.  Adams  for  one.  The  man  was  then 
ordered  to  retire. 

5060.  Duncombe. ]  Were  you  present? — Yes. 

5061.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Was  Cooke  present  then  ? — Yes. 

5062.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  know  whether  this  man  belonged  to  a  club  ? — 

I  do  not. 

5063.  You  are  quite  sure  of  it? — No. 

5064.  Mr.  Pakington  ]  What  was  the  accident? — An  injury  of  the  ancle. 
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5065.  The  day  his  wife  applied  was  the  man’s  name  in  your  list  ? — It  was. 

5066.  Did  you  certify  on  that  list  he  was  unable  to  work  ? — I  returned  it  as 
general  relief,  specifying  it  as  accident. 

5067.  Chairman.']  Read  the  entry  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book ;  do 
you  find  any  entry  with  respect  to  that  case  ? — I  do. 

50  68.  Read  it  ?-- “  Goodhall,  John,  42,  New-street ;  rent,  2  s.;  labourer; 
married.”  Under  the  head  of  able-bodied,  “  Yes,  Martha,  his  wife,  43,  em¬ 
ployed.”  4 

5069.  How  many  children? — “William,  15;  John,  13;  Charles  3;’’  but 
attached  to  the  names  of  William  and  John  are  “  3/3  ;”  meaning,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose,  earning  3  s.  a  week  each. 

5070.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  are  the  earnings  of  the  man? — It  is  not  stated  ;  it 
is  under  the  head  of,  “  where  and  with  whom.” 

5071.  Is  there  no  column  filled  up  with  the  earnings  of  the  man  ? — There  is 
not;  the  statement  proceeds:  “Complains  of  having  sprained  his  ancle  on 
Monday  last  in  the  copse,  where  he  was  employed  in  barking  trees.  Report  says, 
it  was  done  at  Mr.  Adams’  beer-shop,  while  fighting;  George,  the  son,  aged  19, 
out  of  work,  lately  came  from  goal  ;  Mary,  aged  17,  employed  in  getting  wood.*’ 

Under  the  head  of  “  quality  and  description,”  is  an  hieroglyphic,  or  some  private 
mark  of  the  relieving  officer ;  and  under  the  head  of  “What  time  allowed,  or 
nature  of  the  order  made,”  “  Workhouse.”  “  What  was  the  order  made,  ” 

“  nine.” 

5072.  Was  the  amount  of  earnings  of  that  family  6s.  a  week? — He  did  not 
go  into  the  house. 

5073.  Chairman.]  You  stated,  that  opposite  to  the  names  of  two  of  the  children 

u  as  3  s. — Y  es. 

5074.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  figures  against  the  names  of  William  and 
John  show  that  those  two  children  were  earning  3  s.  a  week? — Yes. 

5075.  Is  there  no  other  entry  of  the  earnings  of  that  family,  beyond  the  figure 
of  twice  3  ? — None. 

5076.  Mr.  Pakington. ]  Does  it  appear  from  those  entries  what  the  wife  was 
earning  ? — It  does  not. 

5077.  Does  it  appear  that  she  was  earning  something? — It  is  stated,  “Em¬ 
ployed.” 

5078.  It  does  not  appear  what  the  man  was  earning  ? — It  does  not. 

5079.  How  long  was  he  incapacitated  by  the  accident  ? — Three  weeks. 

5080.  Was  there  no  other  ground  alleged,  but  the  fact  of  the  man  having  been 
drunk  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred  ? — No. 

5081.  Was  the  Board  ever  in  the  custom  of  giving  loans  in  cases  of  men  not 
being  in  full  work  ? — I  know  applications  were  refused  ;  1  think  they  did  at  one 
time,  before  I  came  into  office. 

5082.  Was  the  man  ultimately  relieved  in  any  way  ? — Not  by  the  Board. 

5083.  And  did  not  accept  the  house  ? — He  did  not  come  into  the  house. 

5084.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe.]  He  received  medical  relief? — Yes. 

508,5.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Had  he  any  other  relief  than  medical  relief? — Nothing 
more  than  charity. 

5086.  Mr.  Christie]  Was  Mrs.  Adams  the  witness  who  keeps  the  beer-shop? 

— She  was. 

5087.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  any  other  of  his  dozen  witnesses? — I  do 
not ;  she  is  a  most  respectable  woman. 

5088.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Was  Cooke  asked  if  he  had  any  witnesses  to  support  his 
statement  ? — No. 

5089.  And  the  man  was  not  asked  to  call  anymore  witnesses? — Yes;  Mr. 

Dodson  said,  “  Have  you  any  witnesses  ?”  he  said,  “  Yres,  a  dozen,”  “  Who  are 
they  ?”  Mrs.  Adams  was  one  ;  he  named  others. 

5090.  Were  any  of  them  called  ? — Only  one. 

5091.  Mr.  Christie.]  Have  you  looked  up  the  case  since  you  have  had  permis¬ 
sion  to  look  at  the  books? — No;  I  recollect  the  case  perfectly;  I  recollect  it  for 
this  reason,  because  Mr.  Luscombe,  one  of  the  visiting  guardians,  considered  it 
cruel  the  having  refused  him  relief. 

5092.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  you  hear  him  state  that ? — Yes;  and  Mr.  Luscombe 
referred  to  me  :  he  had  made  application  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  found  that 
the  man  neither  had  been  fighting  nor  was  drunk.  He  made  that  statement  at 

the 
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the  Board,  and  I  did  the  same,  having  made  the  same  inquiry.  Mr.  Luscombe  Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake. 
gave  the  man  a  shilling  on  that  day.  — - 

5093.  When  the  workhouse  was  ordered,  was  the  Board  prepared  to  send  a  26  May  l846- 
conveyance  for  him? — It  was  not  stated,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

5094.  Mr.  Christie .]  Would  not  that  rest  with  the  relieving  officer? — I  suppose 
it  would. 

5095.  Can  you  refer  to  this  case  in  your  own  book? — I  can. 

5096.  Chairman.']  Read  the  entry  in  your  own  book  ? — “  Goodall,  Rodney ; 
accident;  visited  twice. ** 

5097.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  Does  it  state  the  nature  of  the  accident? — It  does. 

5098.  Mr.  Duncomhe .]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  was  cruel  and  unjust  to 
refuse  this  man  relief? — I  am. 

5099.  You  told  the  Board  so  ? — I  did  not ;  I  told  them  I  had  made  inquiries 
of  the  individual,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  not  done  while  he  was 
drunk  or  fighting. 

5100.  Mr.  Pakington.]  You  do  not  know  what  his  earnings  were? — I  do  not. 

5101.  Mr.  Christie.]  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  column  of  age  or  residence  ? — 

There  never  was. 

5102.  You  are  the  person  who  kept  this  book  ? — I  kept  that,  very  incorrectly. 

5103.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  This  book  was  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  the  book  was 
kept  previous,  to  your  accepting  the  office  of  medical  attendant? — Yes;  and  Mr. 

Parker  has  been  pleased  to  observe  that  I  kept  that  accurately,  the  out-door 
medical  relief  book ;  he  stated  to  the  Commissioners  that  I  gave  attention  to  the 
out-door  relief. 

5104.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  did  not  deserve  that  compliment  ? — I  did  not. 

5105.  Did  you  repudiate  it? — I  did  not. 

5106.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  You  were  present  at  the  Board;  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  man  would  have  been  received  into  the  workhouse  during  the  time  he 
was  disabled,  without  his  family  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  never  knew  an  instance 
of  it. 

5107.  Did  you  visit  him  at  his  own  house? — I  did. 

5108.  Was  his  wife  present  when  you  visited  him? — She  must  have  been  there 
occasionally ;  I  visited  him  for  three  weeks. 

5109.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  “  employed?” — I  do  not  know  that. 

5110.  Do  you  know  her  usual  mode  of  life ;  was  she  usually  employed? — I 
should  scarcely  think  she  was ;  I  do  not  know  any  employment  she  could  have 
followed. 

5111.  You  do  not  know  that  she  goes  out  as  a  charwoman  or  nurse  ? — I  do  not 
believe  she  does. 

5112.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Do  you  know  why  Goodall  was  refused  admittance  by 
the  Board  ? — I  did  not  know  that  at  the  time. 

5113.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  stated  that  one  of  the  family  had  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  gaol,  of  the  age  of  19 ;  w  hereas  there  was  not  stated  in  the  opposite 
page  anything  of  such  a  person  ? — I  can  only  conceive  that  it  was  u'ith  a  view  of 
prejudicing  the  Board  against  the  family. 

5114.  What  does  he  mean  by  one  of  the  daughters  going  for  wood? — There 
is  a  large  wood  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  poor,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  not  haying  the  means  of  purchasing  coals,  go  to  this  wood  for  firing,  about 
two  miles  distant. 

5115.  Is  that  a  very  lucrative  employment? — It  cannot  be  very  lucrative, 
the  distance  is  too  great. 

5116.  Now  state  that  case  of  Futcher? — “  Futcher,  William,  51  ;  Mary,  his 
wife,  46  ;  Sarah,  daughter,  14;  William,  12;”  with  “2”  in  the  column  I  just 
now  referred  to.  The  “  residence  where,  with  whom.”  I  suppose  it  means, 
earning  25.  a  week.  “James,  11;  Charles,  9;  Ann,  7;  Elizabeth,  5;  So¬ 
phia,  3 ;  Edwin,  1.” 

5117.  Chairman.]  A  wife  and  eight  children  ? — Yes. 

5118.  How  many  above  16  ? — Not  one. 

5119.  How  many  above  12  ? — One. 

5120.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Read  on  the  statement  of  the  case  ?— “  Mudtown,  rent 
25.  6d.]  a  sawyer,  married.  If  ablebodied;  yes;  unable  to  work  since  Thurs¬ 
day,  from  an  accident.” 

5121.  Is  there  any  statement  of  wages  or  earnings  ? — None. 

5122.  What  was  the  order? — “Workhouse.” 
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Mr. T. C. Westlake.  512 3.  Is  the  nature  of  the  accident  stated? — No,  it  is  not.  “  Unable  to  work 

- -  since  Thursday.”  I  suppose  this  is  Saturday. 

36  May  1846.  5124.  Chairman ]  Was  that  in  your  district?— It  was. 

5125.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Do  you  recollect  anything  about  the  case?— -I  do,  now 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  it, 

5126.  Chairman .]  Have  you  read  the  entry  in  your  own  book? — I  do  not 

know  whether  it  appears  in  my  book.  , 

5127.  What  information  did  you  supply  to  the  Board  on  the  subject;  did  you 
give  a  certificate? — I  should  think  it  appeared  in  the  book. 

5128.  What  is  the  date  of  that  case?— In  my  book,  May  17th;,  he  is  returned 

under  the  entry  of  “disease,  accident,  and  influenza;  visited  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday.”  ■  •  ,.-f/ 

5129.  Mr.  Etwill. ]  “  Workhouse”  was  ordered  ? — Yes. 

5130.  Mr .  PaJdngton.~\  What  was  the  result  of  that  order  of  the  workhouse ; 

did  he  accept  it  ? — He  did  not  accept  it,  for  I  attended  him  afterwards  at  his  own 
house.  . 

5131.  How  long  was  he  disabled  by  this  illness? — I  do  .not  know;  he  was 
unable  to  work  for  the  following  week,  for  certain. 

5132.  Follow  the  case,  see  how  long  he  was  disabled? — I  do  not  think  it 

appears  after  that ;  I  do  not  find  his  name  after  that.  -JlV;  .  . 

5133.  Your  presumption  is,  from  that  book,  that  the  man  was  only  disabled  for 
one  fortnight?— Yes. 

5134.  Did  you  consider  it  a  cruel  thing  to  refuse  relief  to  that  man  ?-t-I  know 

the  family  well ;  I  know  they  are  in  very  destitute  circumstances.  He  has  several 
other  children  besides,  whom  he  was  supporting  at  that  time ;  I  think  be. has  16 
or  17  children  living.  .  - 

5135.  How  many  were  dependent  on  him  ?—  Fie  had  eight  dependent  on  him. 

5136.  What  were  his  previous  earnings? — He  is  a  sawyer;  I  suppose  he  earns 

]  85.  or  205.  a  week.  •>  > 

5137.  Is  not  a  sawyer  a  class  of  labourer  who  earns  much  above  the  common 

rate  of  labourers  ? — Yes.  1  :  J  . :  : 

5138.  You  did  not  answer  the  question  directly,  whether  you  thought  it  a  cruel 

thing  to  refuse  relief  to  that  man  ? — I  did.  ,  u 

5139.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  man  earning  1 85.  or  205,  a  week,  if  he  becomes 

disabled  on  a  Thursday,  has  a  right  to  relief  at  the  public  charge  the  day  but  one 
after? — I  should  think  he  lives  day  by  day  on  his  means ;  it  is  impossible  he  could 
have  funds  in  hand  with  so  large  a  family,  therefore  he  was  equally  destitute  with 
the  man  who  had  a  smaller  family  with  eight  shillings.  .  ; 

5140.  Does  not  much  depend  on  the  amount  of  a  man’s  previous  earnings, 
how  far  he  is  entitled  to  relief  at  the  public  expense  the  moment  he  becomes  dis¬ 
abled  by  accident? — It  would  depend  on  his  family, 

5141.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  earnings  of  the  elder  children  who  were 
not  immediately  dependent  on  the  father? — I  cannot  positively  say  ;  but  I  have 
great  reason  to  believe  they  were  out  of  employment,  from  having  seen  them 
during  my  attendance,  not  only  then  but  on  many  other  occasions,  at  home  with¬ 
out  shoes  or  stockings,  several  of  them  in  a  great  state  of  destitution. 

5142.  At  any  rate  the  only  children  immediately  dependent  on  him  were  the 
seven  youngest  ? — Yes. 

5143.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  a  man  earning  185.  or  205.  a  w^eek,  with 
seven  children  dependant  on  him,  is  better  off  than  the  majority  of  agricultural 
labourers? — Yes  ;  for  I  know  several  that  had  to  support  a  family  of  four  children 
on  85.  or  95.  a  week,  therefore  of  course  he  would  be  better  ofi  comparatively; 
but  he  would  have  more  than  the  seven  children,  I  believe,  to  support,  inasmuch 
as  I  have  seen  about  his  house  those  above  15  years  of  age  without  shoes  and 
stockings,  consequently  they  could  not  be  at  service. 

5144.  You  think  it  desirable  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  should  not  endeavour 
to  inspire  a  feeling  of  independence  in  such  men,  but  should  encourage  them  to 
apply  to  their  country  the  moment  any  accident  occurs  ? — I  would  do  that  myself, 
and  therefore  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

5145.  Chairman.']  You  attended  him  subsequently  to  that  Saturday  ? — I  did. 

5146.  Did  you  attend  him  as  a  private  patient,  or  under  the  order  of  the  Board  ? 
— Under  the  order  of  the  Board. 

5147.  So  that  though  the  workhouse  was  offered  on  the  Saturday,  the  Board  did 
give  out-door  relief,  in  the  shape  of  medical  relief? — Yes,  that  was  always  given. 

5148.  That 
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5148.  That  medical  relief  included  your  attendance  and  whatever  you  thought 
fit  to  order? — No;  they  would  refuse  anything  unless  I  found  his  illness  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  wine,  beer,  or  meat  should  become  necessary. 

5149.  During  the  time  of  your  subsequent  attendance  on  this  man,  under  the 

order  of  the  Board,  subsequently  to  the  Saturday  on  which  the  workhouse  was 
offered  to  him,  was  it  the  fact  that  you  ordered  for  him  anything  whatever  ? — 
I  did  not.  ,  < 

5150.  Did  you  not  think  his  case  required  it? — I  conclude  I  did,  otherwise 
I  should  have  attempted  it.  I  should  have  proposed  it  to  the  Board. 

5151.  In  the  exercise  of  your  judgment,  supposing  you  thought  it  necessary  to 
order  something  for  him,  do  you  not  think  the  Board  would  have  sanctioned  the 
order  ? — -I  have  known  instances  where  they  have  not,  therefore  I  should  conclude 
there  would  be  the  same  result  here. 

5152.  Do  you  know  an  instance  of  your  attending  a  pauper  by  the  order  of  the 
Board,  where  you  have  had  your  orders  made  for  extra  allowances  disallowed  by 
the  Board? — I  have  ;  I  have  a  case  in  my  recollection  at  this  moment;  Sandon, 
I  believe  his  name  to  be. 

5153.  What  was  that  case  ? — The  man  I  think  is  72,  and  the  wife  about  70, 

confined  to  her  bedroom  for  some  j^ears  past  with  the  rheumatic  gout.  I  ordered 
meat  for  them  I  think  several  times,  or  more  than  once ;  it  was  refused  by  the 
relieving  officer.  They  granted  him  some  relief  of  bread,  which  he  now  has,  and 
had  at  that  time.  . .  . .  «  .... 

5154.  At  the  time  of  your  proposing  to  make  this  extra  order,  this  old  man  was 

in  the  receipt  of  bread  ? — Yes.  .  ,  v 

5155.  What  did  you  order? — Meat. 

5156.  In  what  way  did  you  order  that;  did  you  put  it  in  a  formal  way  on 
paper  ?—-In  the  regular  way,  in  the  book. 

5157.  And  that  book  goes  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

5158.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Do  you  know  what  year  it  was  in? — I  have  a  recollection 
of  the  relieving  officer  speaking  to  me  twice  on  the  subject,  and  the  last  time  of  the 
inutility  of  ordering  meat. 

5159.  Chairman.']  You  were  understood  to  state  that  this  case  of  Sandon’s  was 
your  principal  reason  for  believing  that  if  you  had  made  an  order  for  making 
a  greater  allowance  in  Futcher’s  case,  it  would  not  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  ? — That  is  the  case  that  I  call  to  my  mind  at  this  moment,  but  there  were 
other  cases;  it  was  my  general  impression  when  “ workhouse”  had  been  ordered 
by  the  Board.  I  should  have  felt  in  this  way  :  the  Board  having  decided  that  the 
man  should  not  have  out-relief,  although  I  should  consider  meat  necessary,  I  should 
continue  to  attend  him,  yet  I  should  not  order  meat  or  other  extras. 

5160.  Is  it  not  a  species  of  out-relief  when  the  medical  officer’s  attendance  is 
given  at  the  expense  of  the  Board? — Yes;  but  it  was  of  frequent  occurrence 
that  the  Board  would  give  an  order  to  the  medical  officer  to  attend,  where  they 
would  not  grant  any  other  kind  of  relief. 

5161.  The  Board,  then,  would  not  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  treatment?— 
Certainly  not. 

5162.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Was  Sandon  ill? — The  wife  was  ill. 

5163.  Was  Sandon  ill  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

5164*  What  was  his  allowance  ? — I  do  not  know  what  his  relief  is. 

5165.  Was  any  relief  given  to  him,  or  only  to  his  sick  wife? — I  should  think 
to  both. 

5166.  Was  Sandon  able  to  work  ? — No. 

5167.  You  do  not  know  what  relief  was  given,  or  why? — I  do  not  know  ;  from 
destitution,  I  imagine. 

5168.  Mr.  TVakley.]  You  were  restrained  from  giving  meat  to  the  man,  but 
not  julep  or  Epsom  salts? — Certainly  not. 

5169.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  never  could  grant  to  the  pauper  what  he  should 
receive;  you  recommended  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board  decided  ?— Yes. 

51 7°-  Chairman.']  Do  you  state  distinctly  that  you  know  of  manv  cases  in 
which,  while  attending  as  medical  officer,  orders  were  made  as  medical  officer, 

for  extra  allowances  for  the  poor,  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ? _ 

I  have  known  such  cases. 

5171.  Mr.  Fielden.]  When  you  recommended  meat  to  this  man,  you  thought 
he  ought  to  have  it?— Yes.  6 
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5172.  And  did  you  give  your  reasons  to  the  Board ?— I  do  not  recollect; 

I  think  the  case  was  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  relieving  officer. 

5173.  You  had  seen  the  woman? — Yes. 

5174.  Mr.  Wak ley.]  Do  you  recollect  how  Futcher’s  family  was  maintained 
during  the  time  he  was  disabled  from  work  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all ;  I  should  not 
think  the  man  had  any  means. 

5175.  Is  his  wife  living? — Yes. 

5176.  Where  do  they  reside  ? — In  Andover.  A 

5177.  What  street? — Mud-town. 

5178.  Mr.  Etivall.]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  occupation  of  a  sawyer  is  one 
of  constant  employment  throughout  the  year? — I  have  no  idea  ;  I  should  think 
it  would  be  with  that  man. 

5179.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not? — I  do  not. 

5180.  Have  you  a  decided  knowledge  that  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  18  s. 
a  week  ? — I  have  not.  I  know  that  is  about  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  a  sawyer 
in  the  country. 

5181.  Did  you  know'  that  the  familly  were  in  great  poverty  and  destitution? 

—I  did. 

5182.  How  often  were  you  accustomed  to  visit  the  union-house  ? — It  depended 
entirely  on  illness ;  sometimes  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  or  twice  a  week. 

It  would  depend  on  the  disease. 

5183.  When  you  visited  your  patients  did  you  go  alone? — No  ;  I  was  invari¬ 
ably  accompanied  by  M‘Dougal  or  his  wife. 

5184.  When  you  went  into  the  female  ward,  did  the  master  accompany  you  if 
the  matron  was  not  there  ?-— Yes. 

5185.  Did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  accompany  you  into  the  men’s  ward  if  the  master 
was  not  there  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5186.  Were  you  always  accompanied  either  by  the  master  or  matron  in  your 
visits  throughout  the  house? — Yes;  and  the  matron  would  remain  when  the 
men  exposed  themselves  in  a  nude  state;  in  cases  of  fractures  of  the  leg  or 
thigh,  for  instance,  or  ulcers. 

5187.  Sometimes,  in  the  momentary  absence  of  either  of  them,  did  the  paupers 
commence  making  complaints  to  you  ? — I  have  not  known  them  make  complaints; 

they  have  began  to  say,  “Will  you  allow  me - ’’and  at  that  moment  the 

master  or  matron  would  come  in.  I  have  known  them  to  go  on  with  their  state¬ 
ment,  “  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  meat  to-day,  or  a  little  beer 
when  the  master  or  matron,  in  an  offhand  kind  of  way,  would  say,  “  He  has 
got  everthing  of  the  kind,”  and  the  pauper  would  cease  to  complain  and  make  no 
further  statement. 

5188.  Did  the  inmates  ever  complain  to  the  Board,  do  you  know,  of  not  re¬ 
ceiving  their  proper  quantity  of  extras?  —  I  recollect  in  one  instance  a  pauper 
complaining  of  having  broth  given  to  her,  in  substitution  for  bread  and  cheese. 

5189.  Do  you  recollect  her  name? — It  was  Elizabeth  Gates  ;  it  is  a  workhouse 
case,  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse. 

5190.  What  did  she  complain  of? — M'Dougal  stated  that  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Gates  wished  to  see  the  Board  ;  that  she  was  a  very  insolent  trouble¬ 
some  woman,  and  that  she  wanted  to  make  some  complaint  about  the  broth. 

The  woman  came  into  the  room  before  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  stated 
that  on  Wednesday  she  was  compelled  to  have  broth. 

5191.  Chairman .]  Were  you  present? — Yes;  M‘Dougal  immediately  said  to 
Mr.  Dodson,  it  was  beautiful  broth.  The  woman  made  some  such  answer  as 
this  ;  that  it  was  very  little  better  than  grass  that  they  might  gather  and  boil  up ; 
and  Mr.  Dodson,  without  going  into  particulars,  said,  “  That  will  do,  you  may 
leave and  then  addressing  himself  to  M‘Dougal,  said,  “  You  had  better  give 
her  the  cheese.” 

5192.  Mr.  Etzvall ]  Then  her  application  was  successful  ? — Yes. 

5 1 93.  W'ere  any  complaints  made  by  the  sick  and  aged  paupers  with  regard 
to  their  diet  ?  —  Never. 

5194.  Had  you  suspicions  previous  to  the  inquiry  that  they  did  not  receive 
their  extras? — As  to  the  sick  I  had. 

5195.  When  was  it  particularly  brought  to  your  notice? — Just  immediately 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Board. 

5196.  Tell  the  Committee  what  occurred  then? — After  the  Board  had  broken 
up,  at  which  I  had  attended,  I  visited  the  sick  ward,  and  the  matron  accompanied 

me 
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me  as  usual.  A  woman  who  had  given  birth  to  a  child  about  some  six  weeks  Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake. 
was  confined  to  her  bed  with  dropsy.  v.  — - — • — 

5197.  Chairman.']  State  the  name  of  that  woman  ? — Sarah  Barrett.  She  said,  26  May  1846. 

“  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  meat  every  day  ?”  I  said,  <£  You  may 

have  meat  every  day.”  Mrs.  M'Dougal  immediately  looked  at  the  woman,  and 
said,  “  You  are  an  abominable  creature ;  I  wish  you  were  dead.”  I  said,  “  I  am 
unable  to  contend  with  you  ;  give  her  the  meat  I  have  ordered.”  And  she  re¬ 
peated  some  such  language  as  that  again.  I  said,  “  I  am  unable  to  contend  with 
you;  give  the  woman  what  is  ordered;”  and  then  I  left.  This  was  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chairman,  was  not  present ;  I  looked 
for  him  in  the  town  and  did  not  see  him.  On  the  Saturday  following,  as  soon  as 
I  could  leave  the  surgery,  I  went  to  Mr.  Lamb’s  office  with  the  view  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  if  Mr.  Dodson  was  at  home.  I  saw  Mr.  Cowburn,  the  managing  clerk,  at 
the  door.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew'  whether  Mr.  Dodson  was  at  home,  as  he  was 
not  in  the  town  on  Saturday,  or  at  the  Board.  He  said  he  was  ;  he  believed  he 
had  company,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  his  not  being  in  Andover. 

5198.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lamb  afterwards? — Mr.  Lamb  came  up 
after  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  Mr.  Cowburn  ;  but  having  had  some  prior 

•conversation  with  Mr.  Cowburn  respecting  the  workhouse,  without  he  to  me,  or 
I  to  him,  stating  what  our  suspicions  were,  Mr.  Cowburn  then  said,  “  Mr. 

Parker  is  here.”  I  said,  “  I  have  just  met  him.”  He  said,  “  He  is  come  down 
about  the  bone  inquiry  ;  won’t  Mac  talk  a  great  deal  ?  won’t  he  give  it  to  Hugh  ?” 

That  was  Hugh  Mundy.  I  said  it  was  the  fault  of  the  guardians  allowing  so 
much  power  to  the  man.  Mr.  Cowburn  again  stated,  what  he  had  once  or  twice 
stated  to  me,  *  that  before  long  no  doubt  some  circumstances  would  occur  to 
expose  what  was  going  on  in  the  w  orkhouse ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wrong 
going  on  there.”  I  asked  him  if  Mr.  Lamb  had  any  suspicion.  He  said,  “Yes.” 

I  said,  “  Do  you  think  of  any  particular  ease  of  fraud  ?”  He  said,  “  I  do  not 
know  of  any  particular  case,  but  generally  he  has  his  suspicions.”  At  that  time 
Mr.  Lamb  came  up,  and  asked  Mr.  Cowburn  if  he  had  been  to  the  workhouse, 
or  had  seen  him,  referring  to  M‘Dougal. 

5199.  State  what  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Lamb? — Mr. 

Lamb  asked  me  if  I  would  accompany  him  to  the  workhouse,  or  walk  back  to  bis 
office.  I  chose  the  former,  and  walked  on  with  him.  I  then  informed  him  that 
a  sick  pauper,  on  Saturday,  had  complained  to  me. 

5200.  Had  Mr.  Lamb  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  ever  expressed  suspicions  to 
you  relative  to  the  workhouse  ? — He  did  ;  in  November  1844  he  called  on  me 
upon  business,  when  the  subject  of  the  workhouse  was  introduced ;  I  forget  in 
•what  wav,  but,  in  referring  to  M‘Dougal,  he  spoke  of  his  great  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  said,  with  regard  to  contracts  and  contract- 
day,  “  I  am  exceedingly  amused  with  that  fellow,  for,  as  to  a  grocer,  no  one  can 
get  it  but  Bridger,  for  M‘Dougal  says,  ‘  I  have  never  any  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  Bridger’s  tea,  and  Bridgets  cheese  is  very  capital/  If  a  legal  or  medical 
opinion  be  wanted  at  the  Board  he  gives  it  long  before  either  you  or  I  can,  and 
as  to  his  drunkenness,  I  think  most  Saturday  evenings  he  reels  round  the  lane 
tolerably  groggy.” 

5201.  You  were  going  to  state  that  you  met  Mr.  Lamb  ?— Mr.  Lamb  came  to 
me  on  this  occasion,  on  the  4th  of  August  1845,  and  I  told  him  of  this  case  of 
a  sick  pauper,  of  the  name  of  Sarah  Barrett,  having  complained  to  me,  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  2d  of  August,  of  not  having  the  extras  I  had  ordered  her.  I  then  told 
him  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  in  the  room,  which  I  before  referred  to,  and 
my  suspicions  of  other  cases.  I  said  I  had  not  the  Workhouse  Medical  Book  with 
me  to  refer  to ;  it  was  in  M‘Dougal’s  possession.  He  said,  “  As  I  am  going  to 
the  house  on  other  business  1  wdll  call  him  into  the  Board-room,  and  ask  him  for 
the  Medical  Relief  Book,  and  he  will  not  have  any  suspicions,  for  I  should  tell 
him  Mr.  Parker  is  here  and  wants  to  see  it.”  I  told  him  the  object  of  my  coming 
to  his  office  was  to  advise  or  inquire  whether  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chairman,  was  at 
home.  I  thought  it  desirable  at  once  to  go  and  inform  him  of  it.  Mr.  Lamb 
recommended  my  doing  so.  After  seeing  my  patients  in  the  workhouse,  as  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  house  Mr.  Lamb  was  w  aiting  for  me  at  the  door,  with  the  book 
under  his  arm,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  sight  of  the  house  he  gave  me  the 
book.  He  told  me  the  importance  of  investigating  every  case,  and  bringing  them 
before  the  Board  on  the  following  Saturday,  but  advised  me  strongly  to  go  over 
and  see  Mr.  Dodson  on  the  subject. 
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*5202.  Did  Mr.  Lamb  tell  you  Mr.  Parker  was  down  with  reference  to  the 
inquiry  into  the  bone-crushing? — Yes  ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  the 
house  to  see  APDouga!,  with  reference  to  his  being  summoned  on  the  occasion. 

*5203.  Did  you  suggest  to  Mr.  Lamb  the  propriety  of  your  informing  Mr. 
Parker  what  vou  had  discovered  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  did  ;  I  said,  “  As  Parker 
is  down  here,  do  you  not  think  it  will  be  better  to  tell  him  of  the  circumstances  P 

he  said,  “Certainly  not.” 

5204.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Mr.  Lamb  said  so ?— Yes. 

5205.  Mr.  Christie ]  Is  that  all  he  said?— That  is  all;  that  was  on  Monday, 
the  4th  of  August,  the  day  before  the  bone  inquiry. 

5206.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Did  you  go  on  that  day  to  JMr.  Dodson  ?  I  did. 

5207.  Did  you  find  him  at  home?— Yes. 

5208.  Did  you  tell  him  of  the  discovery  which  you  had  made  in  the  work- 

house?— Yes;  Mr.  Dodson  was  at  dinner,  and  he  very  politely  pressed  me  to 

dine  with  him,  which  I  declined  ;  and  I  said,  “  I  have  very  unpleasant  intelligence 

from  the  workhouse  for  you  he  turned  round  and  held  up  his  hand  and  said,  “  I 
know' ;  APDougal — drunkenness — women:”  I  said,  “No,  neither  one  nor  the 
other.”  I  then  told  him  of  this  case. 

5209.  Did  you  explain  to  Mr.  Dodson  what  was  the  nature  of  your  dis¬ 

covery  ? — I  did,  and  of  my  suspicion  of  other  cases.  He  first  said,  “What  is  to 
he  done  in  this  case ;  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  than  investigating  it 
thoroughly;  I  do  not  see  anything  else  you  can  do.”  I  said,  “  I  want  your 
advice  on  this  subject :  as  I  have  never  had  any  unpleasant  feeling  with  M'Dougal, 
it  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  my  own  feelings  to  be  candid,  and  to  go  and 
tt  II  him  at  once  the  charge  I  have  against  him,  and  my  suspicion  of  other  cases, 
and  my  intention  to  investigate  those  cases.”  Mr.  Dodson  said,  “It  would  be 
an  act  of  kindness  certainly  for  you  to  do  so;  but  would  you  not  be  afraid  of 

Mrs.  Mac.;  she  is  a  violent  lady  rather.”  I  said,  “I  am  not  at  all  afraid,  of 

doing  it.”  He  said,  “I  think  the  best  thing  will  be  for  APDougal  to  resign, 
like  other  great  men  ;  other  great  men  have  resigned;  the  duties  are  too  arduous 
for  him  ;  and  that  will  prevent  a  great  disclosure.” 

5210.  Did  Air.  Dodson  convey  to  you  the  idea  that  you  were  to  recommend 

M‘Dougal  to  resign? — Certainly. 

5211.  Mr.  Christie.]  Who  first  spoke  of  resignation  ?— Mr.  Dodson. 

5212.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Dodson  gave  his  evidence  r  Certainly, 

I  was.  I  asked  Mr.  Dodson  if  I  was  at  liberty  to  convey  his  wish  to  MfDou^al  ; 
he  said,  “  Certainly,  I  should  fell  obliged  by  your  doing  so.”  On  leaving  Mr. 
Dodson’s  house,  I  had  not  left  it  a  very  few  yards,  before  1  met  Mr.  Lamb,  the 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  whom  I  had  seen  about  two  hours  before.  Air. 
Lamb  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  chairman,  and  what  had  occurred ;  I  told  him 
the  recommendation  Mr.  Dodson  had  given  me  to  convey  to  M‘Dougal  for  him 
to  resign.  Mr.  Lamb  said,  “On  no  account  see  M‘Dougal  until  I  see  you 

again  this  evening  ;  I  will  call  upon  you.” 

5213.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  Mr.  Lamb  call  on  you  in  the  evening  r- He  did, 
and  then  told  me  that  it  was  the  worst  advice  that  Mr.  Dodson  could  have  given, 
and  he  had  told  Mr.  Dodson  so. 

,5214.  Were  you  the  next  day  summoned  to  the  bone  inquiry?  I  was  sum¬ 
moned  on  the  Alonday  to  attend  on  the  Tuesday. 

5215.  On  the  same  evening? — Before  I  went  to  Mr.  Dodson’s. 

5216.  Where  did  you  receive  the  summons? — In  Air.  Lamb’s  office. 

5217.  Did  Mr.  Parker  make  any  observation  relative  to  a  summons  being  given 
you? — Yes;  APDougal  was  also  at  the  office  at  the  time  I  called.  Mr.  Parkei, 
addressing  Mr.  Lamb,  said,  “  Mr.  Westlake  had  better  be  served  with  a  summons, 
otherwise  he  will  not  get  his  expenses  for  attending.”  The  summons  was  made 
out  by  Mr.  Lamb,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  given  to  me. 

5218.  Have  you  ever  been  paid  your  expenses? — I  have  not. 

5219.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  medical  officer  has  been  paid  for  attend¬ 
ing?— He  has. 

5220.  Who  was]  present  at  the  bone  inquiry? — ‘Mr.  Loscombe  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Pothecary  as  guardian. 

,r)22i.  Were  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Andover  present? — Not  individually, 
except  Mr.  Pain,  the  other  medical  officer,  and  myself. 

5222.  Mr.  Christie.']  Who  was  the  other  medical  officer?  — Mr.  Pain. 

5223.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Andover. 

5224.  Mr. 
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5224.  Mr .  EtwalL]  Did  M‘Dougal  take  any  part  in  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses  ? — He  generally  answered  questions  for  them  when  Mr.  Parker  addressed 
the  witnesses,  “  Is  it  so?” 

5225.  Did  Mr.  Parker  allow  M‘Dougal  to  answer  questions  for  the  witnesses, 
op  to  interfere  with  their  answers  ? — He  did  do  it. 

5226.  Chairman .]  That  is,  M‘Dougal  did  it  ? — Yes. 

5227.  Mr.  Etzvall .]  Did  Mr.  Parker  ever  prevent  it,  telling  him  it  was  wrong  ? 
—No. 

5227**  Did  you  proceed  in  investigating  the  different  cases  after  this?- — After  the 
bone  inquiry,  the  cases  of  the  second  inquiry  I  did. 

5228.  Did  you  bring  them  before  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting  ? — Yes,  I  did, 
on  the  9th  of  August. 

5229.  Did  you  write  a  note  to  Mr.  Lyewood? — Yes,  I  did.  On  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  8th  of  August,  I  met  Mr.  Lyewood  and  asked  him  if  he  had  received 
any  notice  to  attend  the  Board  on  the  following  Saturday,  as  Mr.  Lamb  said  he 
should  write  to  a  few  of  the  guardians.  He  told  me  that  on  the  Friday  morning. 

5230.  Did  you  write  a  note  to  Mr.  Lyewood  respecting  Mary  Broad’s  case  ? — 
Yes  ;  Mr.  Lyewood  said  he  had  received  a  note,  and  asked  what  it  was  for.  I  then 
told  him.  He  said,  ^  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  this  ;  I  have  long  been  desirous 
of  producing  a  change  at  the  Board,  but  have  never  been  able  to  effect  it.” 

5231.  What  answer  did  you  receive  from  Mr.  Lyewood  respecting  Mary  Broad 
having  received  extras  ?- — 1  wrote  to  Mr.  Lyewood  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
August,  telling  him  I  had  found  in  the  Sick  Diet  Book  that  a  pauper  of  his,  of 
the  name  of  Broad,  had  been  charged  for  six  weeks  with  extras  by  the  master  ; 
I  wished  him  to  see  the  person  and  examine  her,  and  ascertain  whether  she  had 
them.  On  my  attending  the  Board  meeting  Mr.  Lyewood  was  present ;  he  came 
up  to  me  and  showed  me,  on  the  edge  of  my  note,  that  he  had  written  in  pencil, 
<£ Never  had  anything  but  tea  for  a  fortnight;  none  of  the  other  extras.”  He 
then  came  up  to  me,  and  said  he  had  brought  up  the  woman  to  be  examined  ; 
“  She  has  never  had  anything  but  tea  for  a  fortnight.”  I  wTould  wish  to  make  some 
remark  with  regard  to  the  secondary  cases,  otherwise  there  might  be  some  con¬ 
fusion.  My  opinion  is  precisely  the  same  as  to  the  secondary  cases ;  they  are  never 
admitted.  But  the  Application  and  Report  Book,  which  are  the  first  cases,  if  the 
pauper  was  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Board  on  his  case,  he  might 
apply  to  the  Board  on  the  Saturday,  and  be  heard. 

5232.  Mr.  Christie .]  In  many  such  cases  had  they  been  refused  ?— Yes ;  in 
the  secondary  cases. 

5233.  Mr.  Pakington .]  Supposing  the  relieving  officer  reports  a  case  on  his 
Application  and  Report  Book,  and  the  pauperis  there  to  support  his  own  statement, 
is  that  a  secondary  case  or  a  primary  case  ? — That  is  a  primary  case. 

5234.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  In  no  case  where  an  application  was  made  by  the  pauper 
to  the  union-house,  and  a  decision  having  been  given  by  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
was  the  pauper  called  in  again  to  know  the  determination  of  the  Board  ? — I  have 
known  instances  where  he  has  sent  in  w  ord  that  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  has  been 
refused. 

5235.  Mr.  Wakley7\  Have  you  seen  the  book  that  was  missing? — No. 

523ft.  At  any  time? — Yes,  at  the  Board  constantly. 

5237.  Was  there  such  a  book? — Yes. 

Mr.  Charles  Cowburn ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

5238.  Chairman .]  DO  you  recollect  what  day  it  was  Mr.  Lamb  gave  you  the 
summons  directing  you  to  look  out  the  books  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  to 
London  ? — On  the  Saturday  morning. 

5239.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  month  it  was? — The  Saturday  previous 
to  the  books  being  sent  up. 

.5240.  You  stated  in  your  evidence,  that  you  then  proceeded  to  look  out  the 
books,  and  deliver  them  to  Mr.  Lamb? — Yes,  I  looked  out  all  the  books  on  the 
day  Mr.  Lamb  left  to  come  to  London  ;  previous  to  his  leaving,  he  looked  all 
through  the  books  with  me ;  in  fact,  helped  me  to  pack  them. 

5241.  Having  received  the  summons,  what  did  you  do? — The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  look  out  the  books  that  were  in  the  cupboards  and  boxes. 

5242  Did  you  do  that  immediately  after  receiving  the  summons?— On  the 
Monday. 
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5243.  Then  you  had  not  instituted  any  search  before  the  Monday  ? — I  went 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  all  the  books. 

5244.  Did  you  find  anything  then  missing? — No,  I  did  not. 

5245.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  you  made  any  statement  to  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  to  the  effect  that  any  were  missing? — Not  on  that  day,  but 
I  made  a  statement  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse  j  that  was  on  my  receiving 
the  summons  issued  to  me  to  bring  up  the  books. 

5246.  The  second  summons? — Yes. 

5247.  When  was  that  ? — That  must  have  been  a  week  afterwards. 

5248.  We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blyth,  in  which  he  makes  this  statement : 
“  I  remember  your  clerk  telling  me  that  he  could  not  find  such  a  book  j  and 
I  went  up  to  my  own  bookcase,  and  brought  down  a  book  of  that  description, 
in  the  handwriting,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Maude,  and  asked  your  clerk  if  that  was 
the  book  he  was  looking  for ;  he  replied  that  was  one  of  them,  but  not  the  one  he 
wanted  ”  ? — That  may  be  so. 

5249.  When  do  you  consider  that  took  place  ? — That  took  place  on  my  looking 
for  the  books  to  bring  up  according  to  this  summons. 

5250.  On  the  second  occasion  ? — Yes. 

5251.  He  also  says,  “  I  then  searched  the  bookcase  in  the  Board-room,  and 
found  another  book  of  the  same  description,  with  a  few  names  entered,  I  think, 
in  only  one  page,  and  again  inquired  if  that  was  the  book ;  he  said  no,  and  it 
was  put  down  on  the  Board-room  table  with  some  others,  on  the  the  left  side  of 
the  chairman’s  desk;”  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

5252.  Was  that  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Lamb  was  by  ? — No,  that  was  a  previous 
occasion. 

5253.  The  occasion  to  which  Mr.  Blyth  refers  was  the  latter  of  the  two  occa¬ 
sions,  a  week  later  than  the  one  at  which  Mr.  Lamb  was  present  ? — Yes. 

5254.  Mr.  TVakley .]  And  after  the  book  had  been  missing  in  this  room? — 
Yes;  Blyth  and  M‘Dougal  were  both  in  the  room:  I  made  an  observation  that  it 
was  a  strange  thing  the  book  should  be  missing. 

5255.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  any  Abstract  and  Board  Book  was  kept  during 
those  years? — Yes. 

5256.  Chairman .]  Mr.  Lamb  suggested  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
should  be  sent  to,  to  learn  something  about  this  book  ? — Y  es. 

5257.  When  was  that?— That  was  after  I  had  ascertained  that  the  book  was 
not  there,  after  searching  for  it  myself. 

5258.  When  that  proposition  was  made  did  you  tell  Mr.  Lamb,  as  you  have 
told  us  in  your  evidence,  that  you  thought  you  had  seen  the  books  a  few  days 
before? — Yes;  I  was  pretty  certain  that  the  book  was  there  at  the  time;  I  did 
not  miss  the  book,  and  therefore  I  did  not  say  so. 

5259.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Lamb  that  you  thought  you  had  seen  it  a  few  days 
before,  at  the  time  he  suggested  and  you  concurred  in  applying  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  for  it  ? — 1  think  it  is  very  probable  1  did ;  I  do  not  remember 
making  use  of  those  words;  Mr.  L.amb  remarked  to  me,  “  Yes,  I  saw  the  book, 
and  it  was  there  with  the  others  at  the  time.” 

5260.  Was  that  the  time  he  suggested  making  the  inquiry  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  ? — That  might  be ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  at  that 
exact  time. 

5261.  Do  you  remember  so  concurring  with  him  in  the  necessity  of  making  the 
inquiry  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 

'  .  ;jp» 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Martis,  26°  die  Mail,  1 846. 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Westlake  -  -  p.  1 

Mr.  Charles  Cowhurn  -  -  -  p.  15 


Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
P apers,  fc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed ,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees. 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union . 

1  8  46. 


Jovis,  28°  die  Maii,  1846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  W.  Jolliffe, 


Mr.  Langston. 
Mr.  Pakington. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Wakley. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles  JV estlake ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

5262.  Mr  .Etwall.']  DO  you  wish  to  add  anything  further  relative  to  the  case 
o  Sanson?  Yes.  I  gave  the  name  Wi  liam  Sandon.  I  have  since  seen  him  ; 
1  saw  the  man  yesterday ;  he  is  71  years  of  age,  the  wife  65;  the  wife  has  been 
imable  to  work  for  five  years,  and  has  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  17  months. 

e  man  is  very  infirm.  The  allowance  from  the  parish  is  3  s.  6  d.  in  money, 
an  a  ga  Ion  and  a  half,  or  1 2  lbs.  of  bread.  He  pays  2 s.  3d.  a  week  rent,  1  s.  for 
a  nurse,  and  10  d.  for  washing. 

5263.  Was  he  receiving  this  allowance  at  the  time  you  ordered  mutton  for  his 
wife,  and  that  mutton  was  disallowed  ?— He  was.  The  relieving  officer  told  me 
it  was  useless  for  me  to  enter  mutton,  as  it  would  not  be  allowed. 

5204.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Was  the  meat  ordered? — It  was. 

5265.  Was  it  allowed  ?— It  was  not. 

5266.  Chairman.']  W  hat  you  are  now  giving  to  the  Committee  is  a  statement 
made  by  Sanson  himself  to  you  ? — Yes,  personally. 

5267.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  are  not  speaking  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— I  have 
seen  the  man  smce  It  is  the  same  man  in  whose  case,  as  I  stated  before,  the 
mutton  had  been  refused  ;  which  statement  the  man  confirmed  yesterday. 

52b8.  Mr.  Etwall?]  You  brought  forward  the  case  of  Sanson  as  illustrative  of 

by^he^ChaiW^6  ^  y°U  t0  ^  Committee  ?~Yes»  in  answer  to  a  question  asked 

5269.  Is  there  anything  you  know  relative  to  the  case  of  Futcher?— I  have 
also  seen  Futcher  since ;  I  saw  him  yesterday.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years 
I  have  repeatedly  attended  the  family.  y 

5270  How  many  children  has  Futcher  had?— He  has  had  17  ;  he  had  15  living 
at  the  time  this  application  was  made ;  the  case  I  referred  to  in  my  last  examina- 
tion.  He  has  14  children  now  living.  J  CAdimnd 

5271.  What  was  the  amount  of  h?s  wages ?  —I  stated  18  s.  on  Tuesday  :  I  find 

he  does  not  earn  more  than  1 6  s.  6  d.  .  y  ’ 

5272.  When  you  were  making  your  inquiries  relative  to  extras  not  being  given 
to  paupeis  did  you  write  to  Mr.  Pottecary  relative  to  the  case  of  Lucy  Tm-fant  > 

I  wiote  to  Mr.  Pottecary,  a  guardian  of  Kimpton,  on  the  8th  of  August,  inform- 

reLecW  M‘Dn  !o,reX|t  mornlng ‘h® 'nquiry  before  the  guardians  would  come  on 
respecting  M  Dougal  s  having  withheld  extras  ordered  for  the  sick  Danners 

Ta  rTntin|h0oVehr  d  f  Sick,D-t  Book  I  found  a  pauper  of 

beer,  and  sugar  d  bee"  dlarged  by  M  Dougal  with  six  weeks’  extras  of  tea,  butter^ 

{III'  TV*  she  in  l!le  hT°  at  that  time  No-  she  had  left  the  house, 

of  f  845.  U  5°U  reCollect  the  date  when  she  was  in  the  house  ?— The  early  part 
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^275  Go  on  with  your  statement. —  I  wished  Mr.  Pottecary  to  see  the  woman, 
and  to  take  her  before  Mr.  Randolph,  the  magistrate,  and  get  a  statement  from  her 

whether  she  had  received  the  extras.  .  , 

5276.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Lucy  Tarrant  on  the  subject  01  these 

extras? — I  had. 

<277.  When  r— About  the  20th  of  August. 

5278.  What  did  she  state  ?— She  stated  that  she  had  not  received  any  of  the 

5270  Now,  from  your  knowledge  of  Lucy  Tarrant  s  character,  do  you  believe 
her  statement  ? — I  do  ;  and  other  witnesses  will  prove  the  same,  having  been  in 

the  ward  with  her.  , 

5280.  During  what  period  did  Lucy  Tarrant  state  she  did  not  leceive  any 

extras  ? — Before  the  25th  of  August. 

5281.  At  what  time  was  it  she  was  in  the  workhouse  when  she  did  not  receive 
the  extras?— The  spring  of  1845. 

5282.  What  book  is  that  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  ?— A  book  called  the 
Sick  Diet  Book,  in  which  the  names  of  the  aged  and  sick  paupers  are  inserted  ; 
the  extras  are  carried  out,  not  to  each  individual,  but  embraced  in  a  circumflex. 

5283.  Is  Lucy  Tarrant’s  name  in  it? — It  is. 

5284.  Was  she  a  sick  pauper,  or  aged?— A  sick  pauper. 

5285.  What  time  is  her  name  there  ? — From  the  12th  to  the  1 8th  of  January. 

5286.  Mr.  Pahington. J  What  extras  do  you  find  there  for  her  ?  Tea,  butter, 

beer,  and  sugar.  .  ,  .  .  „  0. 

5287.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  period  to  which  the  circumflex  applies  ?— Six 

weeks  continuously.  ...... 

5288.  And  do  you  find  the  name  of  Lucy  Tarrant  entered  during  those  six 

v v ccks  ^  —  Y 0 s • 

5289.  And  against  that  circumflex  you  find  a  sum  in  a  lump  ?  Yes. 

5290.  Mr.  Pahington.]  Did  she  deny  receiving  those  extias  to  you  ?  She  did. 

5291.  Did  she  deny  having  received  all  or  any  of  them  ? — I  believe  the  whole. 
5292!  Mr.  Wafcley.]  Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  she  had  not  received  them? 

—I  did  not.  .  n  Tir  n 

5293.  At  what  period  after  were  you  acquainted  with  the  tact .  Mr.  Pottecary 

informed  me  that  he  had  examined  her  with  Mr.  Randolph  on  the  9th  of  August, 
but  he  said,  ei  You  have  laboured  under  a  mistake,  for  she  is  not  charged  to  us 
more  than  any  other  pauper,  nor  is  she  charged  more  than  paupers  in  any  other 
parish  ;  therefore  she  never  could  have  had  the  extras.  I  then  said,  I  now  see 
the  reason  that  M‘Dougal  has  gone  on  so  long  undetected;  I  have  for  a  long 
period  wished  him  to  charge  the  extras  for  each  pauper  to  the  respective  parishes  ; 
his  not  having  done  so  I  believe  is  the  reason  he  has  continued  the  fraud  foi  such 

a  length  of  time.”  u 

5294.  Where  was  Lucy  Tarrant  at  the  time  the  order  was  made ,  where  was 

she  living  ? — In  the  workhouse.  . 

5295.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  there  daily  ?— Yes. 

5296.  And  she  said  nothing  to  you  at  the  time  on  the  subject  ?— Nothing  what¬ 
ever,  nor  had  I  the  slightest  suspicion. 

5297.  Were  the  orders  entered  by  you  in  a  book  ?  No,  they  were  entered  by 
the  master,  having  my  signature,  according  to  the  order  of  the  guardians. 

5298.  State  the  form  in  which  you  proceeded  when  you  made  the  order.  Ihe 
guardians,  in  1844,  made  an  order  that  a  book  should  be  kept,  in  which  the  names 
of  paupers  receiving  extras  should  be  inserted,  and  that  the  extras  ordere  t_em 
should  also  be  inserted ;  it  was  to  be  kept  by  the  master,  and  the  medical  o  cer 

was  to  sign  it.  . 

5299.  After  having  made  such  an  order,  were  you  not  in  the  habit  01  saying  to 

a. patient,  “  Have  you  had  your  butler,  beer,  or  tea”  ?— I  did  not. 

5300.  At  that  time  had  you  no  suspicion  that  anything  wrong  was  going  on  r-— 
I  had  my  suspicions,  but  inasmuch  as  M‘DougaPs  power  was  unlirmted  at  the 
Board,  and  as  he  possessed  such  extreme  influence  with  the  guardians,  I  knew  that 
in  bringing  forward  such  a  case  my  own  character  would  not  be  safe  in  his  hands, 
and  that  the  system  would  have  been  pursued  in  all  probability  for  a  great  number 

of  years.  .  . 

5301  .  Chairman.]  When  you  visited  the  sick  persons  in  the  workhouse  alter 
your  instructions  by  the  Board  to  keep  that  Sick  Diet  Book,  supposing  the  case 

to  be  one  that  required  extras,  after  seeing  the  pauper  did  you  tell  the  pauper  that 

you 
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you  were  going  to  order  tea  and  beer? — I  frequently  did  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
the  pauper  to  M‘Dougal  or  the  wife,  which  it  might  happen  to  be. 

5302.  A  verbal  order? — Yes. 

5303.  You  did  not  write  down  anything  ?— No. 

5304.  How  soon  after  did  you  see  the  book  kept  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians?— It  was  signed  weekly. 

5305.  You  had  no  means  of  seeing  till  the  termination  of  that  week  whether 
that  order  was  entered  or  not  ? — I  had  not. 

5306.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.~\  When  was  the  first  time  you  found  your  orders  were  hot 
complied  with  ? — The  2d  of  August  1843. 

5307.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  Had  you  suspected  that  the  aged  and  sick  paupers  were 
not  receiving  their  proper  allowance  of  extras  previous  to  that  ? — The  sick  I  had 
principally. 

5308.  In  the  way  in  which  the  extras  are  charged  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Andover  Workhouse,  in  the  expenditure  and  the  out-door  relief,  will 
it  not  appear  that  a  man  in  health,  an  able-bodied  man,  costs  as  much  per  week 
as  the  sick  and  the  aged  ? — Yes ;  an  infant  of  a  month  old  will  be  charged  as  much 
as  a  pauper  receiving  extras  to  the  amount  of  1  Os.  a  week. 

5309.  All  of  it  is  amalgamated  together,  and  so  much  a  head  put  on  every 
individual  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5310.  Did  you  attend  Louisa  Barnes  in  February  1845  in  the  union  house  t — 
She  was  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse. 

5311.  Did  you  attend  her  professionally? — She  was  sent  there  on  account  of 
being  pregnant;  and  in  the  month  of  February  1845  M‘Dougal  brought  the  case 
before  the  Board. 

5312.  Was  she  a  single  woman? — Yes,  belonging  to  Stockbridge  Union,  Wal¬ 
lop  parish. 

5313.  State  the  particulars  of  her  case  ? — He  considered  that  the  woman  ought 
to  be  sent  home  to  Stockbridge  immediately.  Mr.  Dodson,  I  believe,  was  chair¬ 
man  at  that  time,  and  he  requested  that  I  would  see  her.  I  went  into  the  ward 
where  she  was  with  other  women,  and  I  found  her  very  ill  ;  she  had,  apparently, 
labour  pains  on  then,  and  the  women  stated  she  had  labour  pains  on  the  whole  of 
the  night.  M‘Dougal  accompanied  me  on  this  occasion.  I  stated  to  the  Board 
that  I  found  the  woman  complaining  of  pains ;  that  she  had  been  ill  the  whole  ot 
the  night.  I  had  no  means  of  positively  ascertaining  whether  she  was  in  labour, 
but  I  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  ordering  her  from  the  house.  Mr.  Pyke, 
a  guardian  of  Chute,  immediately  said,  “  I  consider  it  very  cruel  to  order  the 
woman  out.”  The  Board  decided  she  should  not  be  sent. 

5314.  Did  the  woman  continue  in  the  house  after  that? — No.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  about  nine  o’clock,  the  woman  came  to  my  house  with  her  mother ;  she  was 
then  very  ill.  She  said  M‘Dougal,  immediately  after  breakfast,  came  to  her, 
ordered  her  to  change  her  clothes,  and  leave  the  house  immediately. 

5315.  Mr.  Paldngton. ]  Was  this  two  days  after  the  decision  of  the  Board  ?— 
The  very  next  morning. 

.5316.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  The  Board  met  on  the  Saturday? — Yes.  She  said  she 
had  no  place  to  go  to  ;  she  was  quite  unable  to  walk  a  distance  of  eight  miles  to 
Stockbridge  ;  in  fact,  she  felt  so  ill  that  she  thought  she  could  not  walk  any  dis¬ 
tance  whatever.  M‘Dougal  said  she  must  go  the  back  way,  and  not  through  the 
town,  and  that  he  would  send  a  boy  to  take  her  clothes  to  her  mother’s  house. 

5317.  Is  her  mother’s  house  in  Andover? — It  is  in  New-street;  but  she  said 
her  mother  was  merely  living  in  lodgings,  and  she  did  not  believe  she  could  pos¬ 
sibly  take  her  in. 

5318.  Did  she  go  to  her  mother’s  ? — She  did. 

5319.  Did  you  attend  her? — Her  mother  came  with  her  to  my  house.  I  told 
her  I  had  not  the  power  of  giving  her  an  order,  but  I  wished  the  mother  to  take 
her  to  her  lodgings,  and  if  the  parish  refused  to  pay  her  lodging,  I  would  do  so. 

5320.  Mr.  PakingtonJ]  Is  her  mother  a  woman  in  good  circumstances  ? — No  ; 
she  is  the  widow  of  a  blacksmith  ;  she  is  a  servant. 

5321.  Chairman .]  In  service,  is  she  ? — The  woman  is  not  in  service  now. 

5322.  Mr.  Pakington .]  What  means  had  the  mother  at  the  time  this  transac¬ 
tion  took  place  ? — I  should  think  she  was  destitute. 

5323.  Mr.  Etzvall.~\  Was  the  father  in  a  large  way  of  business  as  a  blacksmith, 
or  only  very  small? — -Very  small,  frequently  receiving  relief  from  Wallop  parish. 
I  attended  him  on  the  parish  account. 
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5324.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mother  and  her  children  were  in  a  state  of 
great  poverty  and  destitution  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

5325.  Was  she  confined  at  her  mother’s  lodgings  ? — She  was. 

5326.  How  long  after  ? — Ten  days  after.  The  woman  remained  the  whole  of 
the  time.  The  relieving  officer  came  into  the  town  on  Thursday,  and  brought  the 
case  before  the  Board  on  Saturday,  and  the  guardians  then  ordered  her  out-door 
relief. 

5327.  Were  you  in  attendance  on  the  Board  that  day  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was. 

5328.  Do  you  know  whether  any  notice  was  taken  of  the  master  having  ordered 
her  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not. 

5329.  Chairman .]  Did  you  state  that  the  Board  had  decided  not  to  send  her 
out  of  the  house  ? —  Yes. 

5330.  And  that  M‘Dougal  took  on  himself  to  send  her  away  under  the  circum* 
stances  you  have  stated  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  he  did. 

5331.  Do  you  believe  he  had,  under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  any  jurisdiction  or 
authority  to  do  so  ? — I  should  think  not. 

5332.  Mr.  JEtwall. ]  He  did  it  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  decision  of  the 
Board  on  the  previous  day  ? — He  did. 

5333.  Mr.  Wort  ley.']  Was  there  any  qualification  by  the  Board  as  to  her  not 
being  turned  out  while  she  was  in  pain,  or  about  to  be  confined  ? — None  what¬ 
ever  ;  they  came  to  a  positive  decision  that  she  should  not  go  out. 

5334.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  decision  on  the  book  ? 
— I  am  not. 

5335*  Mr.  Etwall.]  Was  the  Board  accustomed  to  make  minutes  of  such  deci¬ 
sions?- — I  think  not. 

5336.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  When  you  accepted  office,  did  you  receive  printed  in¬ 
structions  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  your  duties? — I  did  not;  I  applied 
for  them  repeatedly. 

5337 .  Chairman.]  Do  you  know,  although  no  entry  appears  in  the  minute- 
book  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  this  case,  whether  it  would  be  the  practice 
that  this  case  should  appear  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book? — It  would 
appear  the  following  week,  the  week  after  she  left  the  house. 

5338.  Suppose  a  case  arises  connected  with  a  pauper  in  the  house  wishing  to 
go  out,  or  wishing  to  make  an  application  to  the  Board,  is  it  the  practice  of  the 
relieving  officer  in  that  case  to  bring  the  application  before  the  Board,  or  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  ? — The  master  of  the  workhouse  alone. 

5339'  Is  not  the  application,  if  made  by  a  pauper  in  the  house,  entered  in  the 
book  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — No  ;  it  would  appear  in  the  master’s  book,  “  dis¬ 
charged,”  such  a  day. 

5340.  Mr.  Pa/migton.]  Were  you  present  when  the  Board  decided  on  the 
Saturday  that  that  woman  might  remain  in  the  house  ? — I  was. 

5341.  Was  that  decision  made  in  consequence  of  any  application  that  she 
might  go  out  ? — No  ;  the  master  brought  the  case  forward  himself:  he  said,  “  She 
was  a  lazy,  abominable  woman,  and  that  she  belonged  to  Stockbridge,  and  he 
thought  she  ought  to  leave  the  house.”  I  believe  Mr.  Dodson  was  chairman  at  the 
time ;  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  of  the  case,  and  said,  “  Perhaps  you  will 
go  and  examine  her.” 

5342.  In  fact,  the  master,  M‘Dougal,  suggested  to  the  Board  on  the  Saturday 
that  the  woman  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house? — He  did. 

5343.  Did  he  at  the  same  time  suggest  that,  she  being  sick,  should  have  out¬ 
door  relief  ? — No. 

5344.  Did  the  Board  arrive  at  a  distinct  decision  that  she  might  stay  ? — Yes. 

5345.  Have  you  ever  known  any  instance  in  the  course  of  your  attendance  on 
that  Board,  of  the  Board  consenting  to  a  pauper  being  turned  out  of  the  house, 
without  out-door  relief  being  granted  ? — I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  any 
particular  case,  but  I  believe  and  know  that  M'Dougal  had  the  entire  power; 
that  he  turned  people  out  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Board. 

5346.  Do  you  mean  that  you  know  of  other  instances  besides  this  Louisa 
Barnes  in  which  the  master  took  on  himself  to  turn  people  out  ? — I  cannot  call 
to  my  recollection  any  case  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  cannot  say  I  was 
surprised,  particularly  when  the  person  came  to  my  surgery  in  the  morning  and 
told  me  he  had  done  so. 

5347-  Was  the  master  present  in  the  room  when  the  Board  made  the  decision 
that  she  might  stay  in  ? — He  was. 

5348.  Was 
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5348.  Was  that  fact  of  the  master  having  so  turned  the  woman  out  on  the 
Saturday  ever  brought  before  the  Board  ? — Not  officially ;  it  must  have  been 
known  to  them  the  following  Saturday. 

5349.  How? — An  application  having  been  made  on  the  Thursday,  it  could  be 
taken  down  by  the  relieving  officer,  and  brought  before  the  Board  on  the 
Saturday. 

5350.  Are  you  sure  that  the  woman  made  an  application  for  relief  on  the 
following  Board-day? — She  made  an  application  for  support,  certainly. 

5351.  On  the  following  Board-day? — Yes. 

5352.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Board  took  any  notice  on  the  following 
Saturday  of  the  woman  having  been  so  turned  out  ? — I  do  not. 

5353.  Did  you  yourself  bring  the  circumstances  before  the  Board  ? — 
I  did  not. 

5354.  Can  you  state  the  names  of  any  other  persons  who  were  turned  out 
under  similar  circumstances  by  the  master  of  the  house  ? — I  cannot  call  to  my 
recollection  any  particular  case. 

5355*  Uo  you  know  whether  the  Board  ever  took  notice  of  such  facts  having 
occurred? — I  do  not. 

5356.  Mr.  Worthy.]  When  you  examined  the  woman  in  the  workhouse,  you 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  improper  she  should  be  sent  out  of  the  house  ? — - 
I  did  not  examine  her  ;  I  merely  found  the  woman  apparently  suffering  from 
pains  ;  I  inquired  of  the  married  women  in  the  ward  whether  they  believed  she 
was  in  labour. 

5357.  Did  you  give  your  opinion  as  a  medical  officer  that  she  ought  not  to  be 
turned  out  ? — I  did. 

5358.  When  she  came  to  you  next  day  and  stated  that  she  had  been  turned 
out,  why  did  you  not  bring  that  before  the  Board  ? — Simply  from  knowing  the 
power  M‘Dougal  had  in  that  house,  and  that  he  could  do  just  as  he  pleased. 

5359.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Can  you  produce  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book, 
and  show  any  entries  that  relate  to  the  case  of  Louisa  Barnes  ? — Yes. 

5360.  Chairman .]  Turn  to  the  date  of  the  admission  of  Louisa  Barnes  to  the 
house,  and  read  the  entries  relating  to  her  case  ? — I  find  the  name  of  “ Barnes, 
Louisa,  Andover  ;  single.  If  able-bodied  ;  yes  $  near  her  confinement ;  admitted 
January  9th,  1845.*’ 

5361.  Do  you  find  any  entry  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book  of  an  order 
for  her  admission  ? — “  Barnes,  Louisa,  19,  New-street  ;  with  her  mother  ; 
servant ;  single.  If  able  bodied  ?  yes  ;  unable  to  work  from  being  near  her  con¬ 
finement  ;  is  said  to  belong  to  Wallop  ;  workhouse. 

5362.  That  means  an  order  for  her  admission  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5363.  To  what  date  does  that  refer;  it  is  the  second  week  of  the  quarter  ending 
Lady-day  ? — Yes. 

5364.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  when  that  issued  ? — 4th  January. 

5365.  Look  to  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book  again,  and  tell  the 
Committee  when  you  see  the  name  of  Barnes  next? — “Barnes,  Louisa.  By 
whose  order  discharged  ;  the  guardians.  When  discharged  ;  January  26th.  Obser¬ 
vations  ;  belongs  to  Wallop,  in  the  Stockbridge  Union.” 

5366.  Is  this  entry  in  the  handwriting  of  M‘Dougal,  the  master  ? — It  is. 

5367.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  know  when  the  master  made  his  entries  in  the 
book  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

5368.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Was  the  book  produced  every  week  at  the  Board? — Yes. 

5369.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  You  find  she  was  discharged  on  26th  January? — Yes. 

5370.  Then  it  would  be  on  the  27th  you  saw  her? — Yes. 

5371.  That  would  bring  it  to  the  week  ending  February  1st  ? — Yes. 

5372.  Then  point  out  her  name  in  that  book  which  is  called  the  Weekly 
Medical  Return  ? — Her  name  there  is,  “  Barnes’  daughter,’*  without  any  age ; 
her  residence  “  Andover,”  and  no  other  observations  made  of  her. 

53 73«  Did  you  continue  to  attend  her? — Yes,  until  she  was  confined.  In  the 
second  week  there  is  “  constipation  in  the  first  it  was  “  gravel ;  ”  in  the  third 
week,  it  is  “constipation.*’  In  the  week  ending  February  21st,  “  Barnes’,  Louisa, 
confinement.” 

5374.  There  is  not  one  of  the  columns  filled  up  in  this  book,  except  with  the 
word  “  confinement  ”  ?— That  is  all. 

5375-  You  did  not  feel  it  was  your  duty  to  make  any  remarks  or  observations? 
—It  was  not  a  case  that  called  for  it. 
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5376.  Notwithstanding  her  having  been  turned  out  of  the  house  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  you  have  described,  it  was  not  a  case  for  you  to  make  any  observations 
upon  ? — I  should  have  had  a  rebellion  of  the  guardians  had  I  done  so. 

5377.  Mr.  Pakington .]  What  do  you  mean  by  rebellion  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
would  have  allowed  it. 

5378.  Would  they  have  rebelled  against  you? — Yes. 

5379.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe.]  Was  it  from  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  guardians  that 
you  did  not  make  any  observations  ? — No ;  I  knew  the  system  that  was  being 
carried  on  by  M‘Dougal  ought  to  come  before  the  public  generally,  and  if  I  had 
so  done  with  the  suspected  cases,  it  never  could  have  been  brought  forward,  and 
I  believe  he  would  have  continued  for  a  vast  number  of  years,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  poor. 

3380.  You  believe  this  was  a  suspected  case  ?— He  had  so  much  power  that 
the  guardians  would  not  notice  it. 

5381.  Chairman.']  Will  you  now  take  the  Application  and  Report  Book  from 
the  last  place  where  you  found  the  entry  of  Louisa  Barnes,  and  state  the  next 
entry  you  find  respecting  her,  and  state  how  many  weeks  that  is  after  her 
admission  into  the  workhouse  ? — This  is  the  seventh  week  of  the  same  quarter, 

“  Barnes,  Louisa,  19,  New-street;  with  her  mother,  servant.  Single;  yes.  Being 
unable  from  her  pregnancy  to  go  to  Wallop,  to  which  parish  she  is  admitted  to 
belong,  and  being  destitute  and  resident  in  a  house  where  a  child  is  ill  of  the 
small-pox,  one  loaf  and  half  a  pound  of  cheese  was  given  to  her  on  Thursday.” 

5382.  The  date  of  that  entry  is  five  weeks  after  her  admission  to  the  work- 
house  r — It  is. 

5383.  And  three  weeks  after  her  discharge? — Yes. 

5384.  From  that  entry  it  appears,  then,  she  was  not  confined  at  a  period  of 
three  weeks  after  her  discharge? — She  u'as  in  the  house  three  weeks. 

5385*  She  was  discharged  on  the  26th  of  January? — Yes. 

5386.  The  first  entry  of  her  receiving  out-door  relief  appears  in  the  seventh 
week  of  the  quarter,  which  is  the  week  ending  with  the  17th  of  February? — She 
had  left  at  the  commencement,  on  the  Sunday. 

5387.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  answer  to  the  question  of  it 
having  been  10  days? — The  impression  on  my  mind  was  that  she  was  confined 
10  days  after  she  left  the  house. 

5388.  Having  that  entry  before  you,  do  you  think  she  was  confined  10  days 
after  she  left  the  house? — I  still  have  the  same  impression. 

5389.  From  that  entry  it  would  appear  that  she  was  not  confined  till  three 
week  after? — It  would. 

5390.  Mr.  Pakington.]  How  do  you  reconcile  these  entries  with  your  previous 
statement  that  she  applied  for  relief  on  the  next  Board-day  after  her  discharge  ? — 
I  only  took  that  from  the  mother’s  statement,  and  she  applied  immediately  after. 

1  know  the  girl  was  entirely  destitute. 

5391.  Chairman .]  There  is  no  entry  of  any  application  previous  to  that  date? 
—I  think  there  must  be. 

5392.  Mr.  Pakington.]  It  appears  you  have  now  been  shown  to  be  mistaken 
in  two  statements  in  this  case ;  are  you  quite  sure  in  your  own  mind  that  that 
woman  was  turned  out  of  the  house  by  M‘Dougal  ? — That  I  am  quite  sure  of. 

5393.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  that  fact  excepting  the  statement  of  the  woman 
herself?  —  I  have  not. 

5394.  Do  not  you  think  it  possible  that  that  woman  being  reluctant  to  stay  in 
the  workhouse,  might  have  left  of  her  own  accord  in  the  regular  manner,  and  then 
have  stated  to  you  that  she  had  been  turned  out  by  M‘Dougal? — I  cannot  give 
an  opinion  on  that  subject.  It  was  the  woman’s  statement  to  me  when  she  came 
to  my  house  on  the  Sunday. 

5395*  You  have  seen  the  entry  in  the  Discharge  Book,  that  that  woman  was 
discharged  by  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

5396.  Would  that  book  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  their 
next  meeting  ? — Yes. 

5397.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  that  woman  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
house  by  the  master  in  opposition  to  the  direct  order  of  the  guardians,  that  that 
fact  must  have  come  to  their  notice? — I  think  not;  the  book  was  presented  in 
common  with  many  others,  but  seldom  or  never  looked  at. 

5398.  Do  you  believe  it  consistent  with  the  usual  mode  in  which  the  business 
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of  the  Board  of  Guardians  was  transacted,  that  this  case  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature  could  have  occurred  without  their  knowledge  ? — I  believe  it  could. 

5399 •  Are  y°u  prepared  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  names  of  any  other 
paupers  that  were  discharged  and  turned  out  of  the  workhouse  by  M‘Dougal,  the 
master,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am  not. 

5400.  Did  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  so  remarkable  an  occurrence  as  you  state  this  woman’s  discharge  was  ? — I  did 
not;  it  was  not  remarkable  to  me. 

5401.  Why  not  remarkable  ? — Seeing  the  power  the  master  had,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  he  exhibited  at  the  Board  generally,  I  was  not  at  all  suprised  at  his  turning 
out  persons. 

5402.  Why,  do  you  not  think  it  was  remarkable  for  a  woman  to  be  turned  out 
by  the  master  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Board  ?  — I  considered  the 
management  of  that  workhouse  appeared  to  me  entirely  under  his  control,  and  he 
did  as  he  pleased. 

5403.  When  you  said  that  it  was  not  remarkable,  did  you  mean  that  you  knew 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind  ? — I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  any  other  case. 

5404.  Mr.  Christie.']  Do  you  recollect  writing  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians,  dated  7th  November  1845,  in  which  you  gave  an  explanation  of  evidence 
given  before  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  do. 

5405.  That  letter  was  written  with  a  view  to  your  suspension  as  medical  officer 
being  removed  ? — It  was. 

5406.  Do  you  find  in  that  letter  you  said  you  had  not  the  smallest  idea  of 
expressing  a  general  w  ant  of  confidence  in  the  guardians  ? — I  do. 

5407.  Do  you  find  this,  “I,  however,  certainly  did  not  entertain  an  opinion, 
and  think  that  I  preferred  any  complaint  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  in 
whom  the  guardians  appeared  to  me  to  place  the  most  implicit  confidence,  with¬ 
out  being  at  the  moment,  as  it  were,  prepared  to  substantiate  the  same  by  irre¬ 
fragable  evidence,  my  complaint  would  most  assuredly  have  failed*’? — I  did. 

5408.  Do  you  not  think  the  fact  of  the  woman  being  turned  out  by  the  master 
against  the  orders  of  the  guardians  would  have  been  “  irrefragable  evidence  ”  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

5409.  Mr.  Wahley .]  Do  you  recollect  how  your  attendance  commenced  in  this 
case  after  the  woman  left  the  workhouse? — -Without  any  order.  From  seeing  this 
case,  I  had  an  idea  of  its  being  ten  days.  I  still  have  the  impression  on  my  mind 
that  it  was  somewhere  thereabouts.  I  now  see  the  reason  why  I  urged  the 
mother  to  take  her  back  to  her  own  lodgings ;  that  small-pox  was  in  the  house. 
She  went  from  the  workhouse  to  this  house  while  there  was  small-pox  in  it,  and 
the  mother  brought  her  up  to  me  to  get  an  order  to  be  taken  back  again  to  the 
workhouse. 

5410.  The  small-pox  was  in  the  mother’s  house? — Yes. 

5411.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  ?— 1  do  not;  it  was  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
She  had  gone  from  the  workhouse  to  the  mother’s  lodging,  where  there  was  small¬ 
pox.  The  mother  then  brought  the  girl  to  my  surgery,  and  wished  me  to  take  her 
back  to  the  workhouse,  as  M‘Dougal  had  turned  her  out  without  the  sanction 
of  the  guardians.  I  was  attending  a  child  in  the  mother’s  lodgings  with  the  small¬ 
pox,  and  I  therefore  urged  on  the  mother  to  take  the  girl  Barnes  back  to  her 
lodgings  again. 

5412.  What  do  you  mean ;  to  take  her  back ;  was  she  not  there  at  the  time?— 
She  was  at  my  surgery  then. 

5413.  Chairman.]  You  urged  the  mother  to  take  the  girl  back,  where  the  small¬ 
pox  was  ? — I  did,  she  having  gone  there  before. 

5414.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Did  the  mother  state  to  you  on  that  occasion  that  the 
girl  had  been  turned  out  by  M‘Dougal  ?— She  did. 

5415.  Then  you  had  other  evidence  ? — The  statement  of  the  girl  to  the 
mother. 

5416.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  you  fear  that  she  might  take  the  small-pox  infection 
into  the  workhouse  ?* — I  did. 

541 7*  State  the  date  ? — 1  do  not  recollect.  I  know  it  was  the  day  after  the 
application  was  made  to  the  Board. 

541 8.  Chairman.]  And  do  you  think  it  was  on  Sunday  morning  ? — Yes. 

5419.  Mr.  Wakley.]  You  have  no  memorandum  that  will  show?-— 1  have  not. 

5420.  Did  you  obtain  an  order  for  your  attendance  on  the  woman  at  the 
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Mr.  mother’s  house? — I  did  for  her  confinement,  not  for  general  attendance.  Until 
T.  C.  Westlake.  she  was  confined  I  did  not  receive  any  order. 

-  5421.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  order? — From  the  overseer;  I  am  not 

28  May  1846.  certain. 

5422.  Mr.  Pakington.]  After  this  day,  when  the  mother  came  to  the  surgery, 
did  you  enter  the  name  of  the  daughter  in  your  weekly  return  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — I  imagine  I  did,  in  the  Weekly  Return. 

5423.  Is  that  a  question  of  fact  to  be  shown  by  your  books  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5424.  Were  you  attending  her  as  medical  officer  of  the  union  ? — I  was  not. 

5425.  How  long  did  the  pauper  remain  at  her  mother’s  lodging  at  this  time?  — 
If  I  am  right  in  my  idea  that  she  was  confined  ten  days  after  she  left  the  work- 
house,  and  I  believe  it  was  somewhere  about  that  period,  I  should  say  I  attended 
her  one  week  after  her  confinement ;  how  long  she  remained  I  do  not  know. 

5426.  In  what  capacity  did  you  attend  her? — I  received  an  order  from  the 
overseer  to  attend  her  in  her  confinement. 

5427.  Can  you  not  ascertain  how  soon  after  her  departure  from  the  workhouse 
that  confinement  took  placer — I  can  from  my  books,  which  are  not  here. 

5428.  Do  you  know  what  the  interval  was  between  her  leaving  the  house  and 
the  confinement  ? — I  do  not. 

.5429.  Do  you  know  whether  you  attended  her  during  that  interval,  whatever  it 
might  have  been? — 1  am  sure  I  must  have  seen  her. 

5430.  In  what  capacity  did  you  attend  her  then  ? — As  a  medical  man  ;  a  private 
patient. 

5431.  Paid  by  her  ? —Not  paid  ;  I  attend  vast  numbers  out  of  private  charity. 

5432.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  you  attend  her  from  the  state  in  which  you  saw  her 
in  on  Sunday  morning  when  she  called  on  you  ? — I  did  ;  I  attended  at  the  same 
house  Cleverly ’s  child,  a  nephew  or  niece  of  this  young  woman,  without  having  an 
order. 

5433*  Was  she  very  ill  when  she  called?  —  Yes. 

5434.  Mr.  Shericlan.~]  Under  no  circumstances  do  you  think  it  your  duty  to 
attend  a  sick  pauper  without  an  order  from  the  proper  authority  ?— Except  from 
private  charity  ;  I  should  not  consider  myself  bound  to  do  it. 

5435.  Not  if  you  understood  the  woman  to  be  dangerously  ill,  and  having 
received  no  order  from  the  overseer  ? — I  should  attend  her.  I  recollect  attending 
such  a  case  at  night,  and  our  Board  questioned  the  payment  to  me.  The  thing 
was  discussed.  It  was  a  very  poor  woman  that  I  attended  under  those  circum** 
stances,  and  was  with  her  the  whole  night. 

5436.  Under  no  circumstances  do  you  conceive  it  to  be  your  duty,  as  medical 
officer  of  the  district,  unless  you  receive  an  order  from  the  proper  authorities  r 
Certainly  not. 

5437.  Mr.  Pakington .]  You  say  that  question  was  discussed  at  the  Board  ; 
what  was  the  question  discussed  at  the  Board  ? — I  attended  the  poor  woman  in 
her  confinement ;  I  was  with  her  the  whole  night,  or  rather,  I  made  the  case 
known  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  I  applied  for  payment  in  the  case.  A  long 
discussion  took  place,  several  of  the  guardians  considering  I  was  not  entitled  to 
receive  anything,  unless  I  had  an  order.  It  was  not  the  subject  of  poverty,  and 
being  unable  to  provide  a  medical  officer,  that  would  entitle  me  to  payment  lor 
having  attended  her,  unless  it  was  a  dangerous  case.  It  was  overruled,  and  I  was 
paid  in  that  instance. 

5438.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Were  you  present  during  the  discussion?  Yes. 

5439.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Was  there  anything  particular  in  that  case?— Yes. 

5440.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  What  was  the  payment  you  received  ?— Ten  shillings. 

5441.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Do  you  recollect  this  woman’s  name?- -I  do  not  know; 

I  know  Mr.  Sutton  took  a  very  active  part  on  the  occasion  ;  he  was  guardian  at 
the  time.  "  y 

5442.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  consider,  as  medical  officer,  you  were  obliged 
to  attend  an  extreme  case  ;  should  you  refuse  to  attend  a  case  if  you  were  applied 
to  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  should  attend  on  my  own  account ;  I  am  not  medical 
officer  now,  but  if  the  case  were  to  occur  to-night,  I  should  attend  under  those 
circumstances. 

5443.  Mr.  Langstond\  Would  you  run  the  risk  of  being  paid  or  not  r  Yes. 

5444.  Chairman .]  Referring  to  the  question  now  put,  will  you  state  what  are 

the  duties  of  a  district  medical  officer,  as  defined  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? 
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— “  To  attend  duly  and  punctually  on  all  poor  persons  requiring  medical  or  surgical 
assistance  within  the  district  of  the  union  to  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  and  to 
supply  the  requisite  medicines  and  medical  and  surgical  appliances  to  such 
persons,  whensoever  he  shall  be  thereunto  required  by  a  written  or  printed  order 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  of  any  relieving  officer  of  the  union,  or  of  an  over¬ 
seer  of  the  poor  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  or  by  the  production  of 
a  ticket  on  the  part  of  any  poor  person,  whose  name  shall  be  included  in  any  list 
of  persons  actually  receiving  relief,  directed  to  be  prepared,  under  Article  1 6,  of 
the  same  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  bearing  date  the  12th  of  March 
1842,  or  by  any  order  of  the  said  Commissioners  at  the  time.” 

5445.  The  duties  of  a  district  medical  officer  being  so  defined,  have  you  in 
practice  ever  attended  the  cases  of  paupers  without  such  order  ? — Yes,  many 
times. 

5446.  In  those  cases,  where  the  parties  were  persons  who  could  not  pay  for 
medical  assistance,  has  your  fee  as  a  medical  practitioner  been  generally  allowed 
by  the  Board? — Never;  I  never  sent  a  bill  to  a  person  simply  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  poor. 

5447.  Have  you  been  allowed  anything  for  attending  persons  without  an  order? 
— I  have. 

5448.  Mr.  Christie .]  In  more  than  that  one  case? — Yes. 

5449.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe.']  Where  did  she  belong  to  ? — To  Stockbridge  Union. 

5450.  M‘Dougal  recommended  that  as  she  did  not  belong  to  their  union  she 
should  be  removed? — Yes. 

5451.  Mr.  Christie .]  Where  is  she  now? — She  is  in  service. 

5452.  Have  you  seen  her  or  her  mother  lately  ? — I  saw'  her  mother  yesterday. 

5453.  Did  you  get  any  information  as  to  the  case? — I  asked  whether  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  girl  as  to  M‘Dougal  having  turned  her  out  was  correct. 

5454.  Mr.  TVakley .]  Did  the  girl  speak  to  you  on  the  subject? — At  the  time 
she  did. 

5455.  Did  the  girl  tell  you  who  came  to  her  in  the  workhouse  in  the  morning 
when  she  was  turned  out  ? — M'Dougal  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ordered  her  to  get  her 
clothes  immediately,  and  she  said,  “  I  cannot  leave,  I  am  so  ill;”  he  said,  “  you 
must  go  immediately  to  Stockbridge;”  she  said,  “  I  cannot  walk  any  distance.” 

5456.  Mr.  Christie.^  Where  is  the  mother  now'  living? — In  Andover. 

5457.  Chairman .]  There  are  many  instances,  in  looking  back  through  the 
Admission  and  Discharge  Book,  in  which,  under  the  column,  “  By  whose  order 
discharged/’  the  word  “  governor  ”  occurs ;  is  it  your  belief  that  in  those  cases 
the  paupers  we; 

I  do  not  know. 

5458.  Mr.  J Etwall.]  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  any  person  being  admitted 
into  the  workhouse  without  an  order  from  the  Board  ;  did  you  know  a  girl  of  the 
name  of  Sarah  Cowdery  ? — Yes. 

5459.  Do  you  know  whether  she  was  admitted  into  the  workhouse  without 
an  order? — I  should  think  she  was  not;  I  am  not  quite  certain ;  the  book  would 
show. 

5460.  Do  you  know  the  date? — March  1842.  She  left  the  workhouse  and 
went  to  live  with  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Holly. 

5461.  Do  you  know  how  long  she  remained  there? — Five  or  six  months,  I 
believe. 

5462.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  master  received  a  gratuity  of  1  l.  for  her 

being  put  out  to  service  ? — He  did.  * 

5463.  How  do  you  know  the  master  received  1  l.  ? — Because  I  have  seen 
it  in  the  book,  the  ledger. 

5464.  Was  it  a  rule  that  the  servants  should  remain  a  twelvemonth  in  a 
situation  ? — Yes. 

5465.  Before  the  master  received  the  gratuity  of  1 1.  ? — Yes. 

5466.  Do  you  know  that  this  girl  did  not  remain  a  twelvemonth  ? — I  do  ;  it  did 
not  exceed  six  months ;  I  think  it  was  only  five. 

5467.  Did  she  come  into  the  workhouse  again  ? — She  did. 

5468.  Do  you  know  any  other  cases  of  servants  that  were  not  a  twelvemonth 
in  their  places  for  whom  the  master  received  the  gratuity  of  1  l.  ? — I  know  there 
are  several  cases,  from  the  statement  of  individuals  I  see  that  M‘Dougal  has 
charged,  and  the  money  he  has  received  for  them.  I  mention  the  case  of  the 
Colemans,  which  is  in  1842. 
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5469.  What  were  the  Colemans  ? — Two  girls  and  a  boy. 

5470.  What  were  their  ages  ?— The  oldest  16,  and  the  boy  12,  when  I  left. 

5471.  Do  you  know  any  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  their  cases  ? — 
In  the  year  1839  or  1 840  they  were  removed  by  a  suspended  order  from  the 
Reading  Union.  The  mother  had  married  again  ;  the  children  were  brought  to 
the  Andover  parish,  the  parish  of  their  father,  the  former  husband. 

5472.  What  book  have  you  there? — The  Admission  and  Discharge  Book. 

5473*  Do  you  find  the  name  of  Sarah  Cowdery  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

5474.  State  what  is  mentioned  there  ? — Under  the  name,  “  Cowdery,  Sarah, 
Andover  parish.”  By  whose  order  discharged,  “  the  governor’s,  March  28th,  1  841 .” 
Under  the  head  of  Observations  on  General  Character  and  Behaviour  in  Work- 
house,  “  Service.” 

5475-  What  is  meant  by  the  word  “service,”  do  you  suppose? — That  she  had 
gone  to  service. 

5476.  When  was  she  admitted  again  ?— I  find  under  the  head  of  “  Admitted,” 
fifth  week,  from  the  24th  to  the  30th  July,  the  name  of  “  Sarah  Cowdery.”  When 
born  ;  “in  1824.  Lost  her  place  for  being  saucy;  the  5th  time.” 

5477.  Does  it  appear  by  what  order  she  was  admitted  ? — Yes,  admitted  by  the 
governor’s  order. 

5478.  When? — On  28th  July. 

5479.  Mr.  Pakington .]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from  the  answers 
you  have  given,  that  this  pauper,  Sarah  Cowdery,  was  admitted  to  the  house  by 
the  governor’s  order,  and  was  discharged  by  the  governor’s  order  ? — Yes. 

5480.  It  so  appears  in  that  book? — Yes. 

5481.  Do  you  find  frequently  in  that  book,  in  the  column,  “  By  whose  order 
discharged,”  paupers  have  been  discharged  by  the  governor’s  order  ? — Yes,  I  find 
it  frequently. 

5482.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  is  by  the  sanction  of  the  Board  ? — I  am 
not. 

5483.  Chairman.]  Look  at  the  entry  in  the  Paupers’  Service  Book,  as  to  Sarah 
Cowdery,  and  read  the  entry? — “Cowdery,  Sarah,  17,  Andover;  July  10th,  to 
Mr.  Pottecary  ;  August  29,  to  Mr.  Cousins.”  To  Mr.  Cousins  again,  and  to  Mr. 
Holly,  without  date. 

5484.  Now  read  the  last  entry  ? — “  Returned  from  all  five  places.” 

5485.  Are  five  places  mentioned  there? — No,  only  four. 

5486.  Mr.  Christie ,]  Is  there  any  entry  there  of  his  having  received  the 
gratuity  in  that  case  ? — I  believe  he  never  enters  any  party  here  without  he 
receives  it. 

5487.  Chairman.]  Is  that  book  kept  by  the  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5488.  Mr.  Christie.]  Is  not  that  a  book  in  which  the  name  of  every  pauper 
going  into  service  is  entered  ? — It  is  called  the  Paupers’  Service  Book. 

.^489.  In  every  case  did  he  get  a  gratuity  ? — 1  do  not  know. 

5490.  Mr.  EtwalC ]  You  understood  that  he  received  a  gratuity  for  all  the 
names  entered  in  that  book  ? — I  believe  so. 

5491.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  is  your  reason  for  believing  that  ?— It  is  Mr. 
Parker’s  statement  that  during  the  time  he  was  governor  of  the  union  he  obtained 
situations  for  96  individuals. 

5492.  That  statement  of  Mr.  Parker’s  is  your  ground  for  believing  respecting 
every  person  entered  in  that  book  he  received  1 1.  ? — Yes. 

5493.  Sir.*  IF.  Jolliffe.]  Have  you  any  proof  that  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Cowdery 
he  did  receive  the  i/.  r— Yes. 

5494.  Can  you  produce  this  proof? — From  his  bill  I  can  ;  I  cannot  without. 

5495.  Chairman.]  What  bills  do  you  allude  to? — M‘Dougal  sent  in  a  bill  to 
the  guardians. 

5496.  Was  it  usual  for  these  bills  to  be  produced  before  the  auditor  ?  Yes, 
I  suppose  so  ;  I  never  was  present. 

5497.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  know  that  he  sent  in  a  bill  for  Sarah  Cowdery  ? 
— Yes. 

5498.  What  proof  can  you  produce  of  his  having  charged  for  Sarah  Cowdery  ? 
— If  the  bill  is  produced  it  will  be  seen. 

5499.  Who  has  seen  it? — Mr.  Shaw. 

5500.  He  has  seen  a  bill  charging  1/.  for  Sarah  Cowdery  ? — Yes. 

5501.  Has  he  told  you  that  he  saw  it  ? — Yes. 
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5502.  Where  and  when  did  Mr.  Parker  make  that  statement  you  alluded  to? — 
In  his  pamphlet. 

5503.  Turn  to  page  11  of  the  printed  papers,  and  tell  me  if  that  is  what  you 
mean  ? — I  see  it  is  M‘Dougal’s  statement,  not  Mr.  Parker’s. 

5504.  What  is  M‘Dougal’s  statement? — “There  are  many  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  resident  in  and  near  this  town  ready  to  come  forward  and  bear  testimony  to 
the  kindness  and  care  of  the  matron  of  this  house  to  all  who  have  been  placed 
under  her.  This  has  been  conveyed  to  them  by  no  less  a  number  than  90 
children,  who,  in  eight  years,  have  been  educated  and  trained  to  work,  and  are 
now  earning  their  bread  as  useful  members  of  society.” 

5505.  Are  there  90  names  in  this  book  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are 
exactly. 

5506.  You  say  that  that  is  your  ground  for  believing  that  in  every  case  the 
matron  received  a  gratuity  ? — One  ground  of  my  belief  is,  that  that  book  was 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  gratuity  and  no  other.  That  is  a  book 
I  have  only  seen  since. 

5507.  Chairman .]  Do  you  know  whether  at  the  time  of  her  admission  into  the 
workhouse  by  the  governor’s  order  she  was  an  able-bodied  woman  ? — She  was. 

5508.  Was  it  a  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  when  she  applied  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

5509.  On  her  admission,  was  she  in  such  a  position  as  to  come  under  the 
clause  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ? — She  had  no  means  of  support. 

5510.  Do  you  believe  she  applied  in  a  state  of  destitution  at  the  door  of  the 
workhouse  ? — I  believe  she  was  sent  from  Mrs.  Holly’s  house  to  the  workhouse. 

5511.  Mr.  Pakington. ]  At  the  time  of  her  application  to  the  workhouse  was" 
she  an  able-bodied  woman  ? — She  was. 

5512.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Did  you  attend  her  after  she  returned  ? —  In  one  instance. 

5513.  After  her  return  from  Mrs.  Holly’s? — In  one  instance  I  did  ;  but  not  on 
her  return  frnm  Mrs.  Holly’s. 

5514.  Do  you  find  the  name  of  Coleman  there? — I  find  the  name  of  “Cole¬ 
man,  Ann,  16;  Coleman,  Thomas,  13;  Coleman,  Elizabeth,  14.” 

5515.  Do  you  know  anything  relative  to  two  of  those  obtaining  situations  ? — 
I  know  of  all  of  them. 

5516.  Where  is  it  stated  they  went  to  ? — “  Coleman,  Ann,  16  years  of  age,  "be¬ 
longing  to  Andover  parish,  entered  service  the  3d  of  June  184OJ  the  master  and 
mistress’s  name,  Jones ;  place  of  abode,  Redman  ;  trade  or  profession,  a  farmer. 

5517.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  correctly  stated,  that  Mrs.  Jones  resided  at 
Redman  ? — It  is  not. 

5518.  Where  did  she  reside? — At  Reading. 

55 1 9.  What  is  the  other  statement? — “Coleman,  Thomas,  the  brother,  13; 
Andover,  3d  of  June  ;  Mr.  Davis,  Grassley,  a  farmer.” 

5520.  Is  that  a  correct  statement  ? — I  know  it  is  not;  he  is  at  present  living 
with  Mr.  Davis,  in  service. 

5521.  When  he  left  the  workhouse,  to  whom  did  he  go  ? — To  his  mother’s 
house. 

5522.  Did  he  go  to  no  service  ? — No. 

5523.  Mr.  Christie.]  How  soon  after  did  he  go  to  Mr.  Davis? — I  believe  some 
months  afterwards. 

5524.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Do  you  know  how  this  person  left  the  workhouse  ? — Yes  ; 
Ann  Coleman,  of  16,  on  a  Monday  or  Tuesday  morning  in  June  1842  ;  M‘Dougal 
beat  her  cruelly  with  his  fist. 

5525.  How  do  you  know  that? — Only  from  the  statement  of  the  girl. 

5526.  When  did  she  tell  you  that  ? — About  six  weeks  since  ;  she  was  beaten  very 
cruelly  by  M‘Dougal;  she  then  gave  notice  to  leave,  and  M‘Dougal  refused  her 
leaving  the  house  for  some  days ;  but  on  the  Board-day,  in  the  morning,  the  girl 
said  she  would  go  before  the  Board  and  represent  the  ill-treatmentT  she  had 
received  from  M‘Dougal,  if  he  would  not  allow  her  to  go ;  and  she  wished  to 
take  her  little  brother,  whom  M‘Dougal  has  entered  as  13,  (he  was  only  12,)  with 
her.  M‘Dougal  said,  if  they  would  stay  till  Sunday  morning,  he  would  allow  her 
to  leave,  and  take  her  brother  with  her. 

5527.  Did  she  make  an  application  to  the  Board  that  day  ? — She  did  not. 

5528.  Did  she  not  make  the  application  because  of  what  M‘Dougal  had  said  ? 
— She  did  not  go  before  the  Board. 

5329.  Did  she  state  any  reason  for  her  not  going? — M‘Dougal  allowing  her  to 
°*45— leave. 
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leave.  She  only  wished  to  go  before  the  Board,  on  his  refusing  her  to  leave  the 
house.  He  said  if  she  stayed  till  the  Sunday  morning,  she  might  leave,  and  take 
her  brother  with  her. 

5530.  Did  she  make  any  complaint  of  her  having  been  beaten  before  ? — No. 

5531.  Did  she  remain  till  the  Sunday  morning  ? — Yes,  and  left,  taking  with 
her  her  little  brother  Thomas.  M‘Dougal  gave  her  a  quart  of  bread  and  three  or 
four  ounces  of  cheese,  not  exceeding  that,  with  clothes  in  a  very  ragged  and  bad 
state,  without  any  money.  They  had  to  walk  35  or  36  miles  before  they  reached 
the  mother’s  house. 

5532.  Did  they  apply  for  relief  subsequently  to  the  Board  ? — Yes  ;  the  mother 
supported  her  boy  and  girl  at  home  for  some  time,  and  about  three  months  after 
leaving  the  house,  the  mother  brought  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Reading. 

5533-  Did  the  mother  make  this  statement  to  you  ? — Yes. 

5534.  When  ? — Six  weeks  ago.  The  mother  came  to  Andover,  and  brought  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Reading,  offering  to  take  the  girl  into  service  if  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  Andover  would  give  her  clothes. 

5535-  Did  her  mother  see  the  guardians  ? — No  ;  she  gave  that  letter  to 
M'Dougal,  and  before  the  Board  broke  up  M‘Dougal  came  out  to  the  woman, 
and  said,  “  It  is  no  use  to  stay  any  longer,  they  will  not  do  anything  for  you/* 
She  said,  “  I  wish  to  see  the  gentlemen  ;  ”  he  said,  “  You  cannot ;  it  is  contrary 
to  law.” 

5536.  Did  anything  further  pass  between  M‘Dougal  and  her  ? — Yes  ;  she  said, 
“  I  intend  to  take  my  other  daughter,  Elizabeth,  out  of  the  house,  as  my  sister  has 
offered  to  keep  her.*’ 

5537.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  she  apply  for  anything  more  than  clothes  for  her 
daughter  to  go  to  service  with  ? — No. 

5538.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Was  she  allowed  to  appear  before  the  Board? — No; 
M‘Dougal  then  said,  “  Wait,  I  will  see  what  mistress  will  do  for  you  ;  the  Board 
cannot  give  you  clothes.” 

5539-  Did  he  mean  the  matron  ? — Yes ;  the  matron  came  out  to  the  woman, 
and  requested  her  to  call  in  two  hours  ;  she  did  so  ;  she  brought  with  her  the 
daughter  Elizabeth,  and  gave  her  some  clothes  tied  up  in  a  bundle ;  old  clothes, 
the  whole  of  which,  the  woman  says,  were  not  worth  2  s. 

5540.  Then  she  never  was  heard  by  the  Board  at  all  ? — She  was  not  heard  by 
the  Board.  The  girl,  Ann  Coleman,  Mrs.  Jones  had  taken,  and  she  was  in  ser¬ 
vice*  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  but  not  getting  these  clothes,  she  could  not 
keep  her. 

5541.  And  she  left  her  place  on  that  account? — Yes. 

5542.  Do  you  know  Abraham  Goodali,  of  Andover? — Yes. 

5543.  Have  you  attended  him  ? — I  have. 

5544.  At  what  time  ? — I  attended  him  the  spring  of  this  year. 

5545.  Was  he  in  the  house?  — Out  of  the  house. 

5546.  Was  he  receiving  relief? — Fie  was. 

5547.  In  what  state  was  he  ? — The  last  time  I  attended  him  I  think  he  had 
rheumatism  or  rheumatic  gout,  and  he  was  allowed  two  gallons  of  bread  a  week 
during  that  time. 

5548.  Did  his  wife  apply  for  relief  too  ? — She  applied  at  the  Board,  but  Cooke, 
the  relieving  officer,  would  not  allow  her  to  go  in. 

5549-  How  do  you  know  that  ? — The  woman  told  me  so.  Cooke  came  out 
and  said,  “  You  are  not  to  go  in  to  the  Board  ;  they  have  allowed  you  two  gallons 
of  bread  a  week.”  She  said,  “No  money?  I  cannot  do  without  money.”  He 
said,  “  That  is  all  you  will  receive  here  ;  it  is  no  use  your  going  in.” 

555°*  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  done  with  the  authority  or  knowledge  of 
the  Board,  the  refusal  of  admission  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5551,  Do  you  know  whether  the  relieving  officer  came  out  of  the  Board  and 
told  her  so  ? — He  did. 

5552.  Is  the  man  always  in  a  sound  state  of  mind  ? — He  has  not  been  in  a  sound 
state  of  mind  for  years  past. 

5553-  Then  is  he  in  constant  work? — He  has  not  had  work  for  many  years. 

5554-  Have  you  any  other  additional  facts  to  state  relative  to  this  case  ? — Yes  ; 
I  attended  the  woman  1 2  months  since,  and  I  know  she  applied  at  the  Board ; 
she  was  then  admitted,  but  they  gave  her  an  order  for  the  house.  The  woman 
said,  “  It  is  impossible  to  leave  my  aged  mother,  who  is  81  years  of  age,  and  con¬ 
fined  nearly  to  her  bed.”  Mr.  Dodson  said  he  would  send  some  one  to  take  care 

of 
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of  her ;  she  must  leave  her,  and  come  into  the  house,  otherwise  she  would  not 
have  any  relief.  The  old  woman  has  2  s.  6  d.  a  week,  without  any  bread.  At 
the  same  time  she  applied  for  6  d.  a  week  extra  to  buy  candles,  as  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  light,  but  it  was  refused. 

5555.  Did  you  attend  James  Barrett  ? — I  attended  them  professionally,  the 
daughters ;  there  was  an  order  given  by  Cooke,  a  medical  order,  but  they  were 
not  to  have  anything  else. 

5536.  Did  they  apply  for  relief  ? — No.  The  mother  came  to  me  at  the  time,  and 
said,  “  Here  is  an  order  Mr.  Cooke  has  given  you  to  attend;  he  will  notallow  us 
anything  else ;  we  must  support  our  daughters  ourselves.” 

5557*  Were  the  family  in  poverty  and  destitution  ? — I  should  think  they 
must  be. 

5558.  Do  you  know? — I  know  they  are  badly  off. 

5559.  Eid  you  consider  it  requisite  that  they  should  be  allowed  meat  and  other 
things  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  required  meat  at  the  time. 

5560.  Did  they  require  sustenance  more  than  they  had  in  their  power  to  obtain 
themselves  ? — I  do  not  know  what  means  they  could  have  had  themselves. 

5561.  Did  you  attend  the  Widow  Ayres  ? — Yes. 

5562.  Have  you  anything  to  state  to  the  Committee  relative  to  her  case? — She 
belonged  to  the  Pusey  Union,  Burbridge  parish ;  I  had  an  order  to  attend  her. 

5563.  Did  she  reside  in  your  union  ? — Yes,  her  residence  was  in  Andover. 

5564.  Did  you  attend  her  ? — Yes ;  the  case  was  taken  down  by  the  relieving 
officer.  She  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  he  came  to  take  the  case  down,  and 
she  was  sent  for  to  the  Board  on  Saturday.  She  sent  the  young  woman  who 
nursed  her,  but  Cooke  came  out  and  said  there  was  nothing  for  her ;  she  sent  the 
following  week,  and  received  the  same  answer.  The  third  week  the  woman  was 
exceedingly  weak,  but  walked  up  to  the  house,  and  wished  to  see  the  guardians ; 
Cooke,  the  relieving  officer,  refused. 

5565.  Did  she  see  the  guardians  ? — No. 

5566.  Did  she  receive  any  relief? — No  ;  she  sold  the  things  in  her  house  for 
her  support,  and  subsisted  on  charity. 

5567.  Is  she  resident  in  Andover  now  ? — Yes. 

5568.  Is  she  in  great  destitution  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  she  must  be. 

5569.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  of  Haydon  being  taken  before  the 
magistrate  ? — Yes. 

5570.  Were  you  present  at  the  examination  ? — Yes  ;  the  magistrates  sent  for  me. 

5571.  State  what  occurred? — The  guardians  and  overseer  were  present  with 
the  man. 

5572.  What  were  their  names  ? — Mr.  Frank  Loscombe,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Pottecary. 

5573*  What  statement  did  they  make? — The  magistrate  said  it  was  an  inmate 
from  the  workhouse,  who  refused  to  do  the  work  ordered  him  by  the  guardians. 

5574.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  by  the  overseer  ? — I  did  not. 

5575*  When  you  came  into  the  room  the  magistrate  addressed  you? — Yes. 

5576.  State  what  he  said? — He  said,  “This  is  an  inmate  from  the  workhouse, 
who  says  he  is  unable  to  do  the  work  that  is  offered  him  ;  what  is  your  opinion  ?  ” 
I  said,  “  He  is  not  an  able-bodied  man  ;  he  is  capable  of  light  work  only.”  The 
magistrate  then  said,  “  You  mean  he  is  not  capable  of  doing  any  work  at  all?” 
1  said,  “  No ;  he  is  not  an  able-bodied  man  ;  he  is  capable  of  light  work,  and  only 
light  work.” 

5577.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  words  that  “  he  could  not  do  the  work 
was  that  the  work  in  the  house  ? — The  work  offered  him ;  for  the  magistrate 
then  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  was  able  to  walk  two  miles  to  break  two  loads  of 
stones.  I  said  I  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  labour,  but  that  he  was  only 
capable  of  light  w7ork. 

5578.  Did  the  magistrate  give  any  decision  on  the  case? — Not  in  my  presence. 

5579-  Were  you  sent  to  attend  a  pauper  of  the  name  of  Gyatt  ? — I  was. 

5580.  How  long  since? — Four  years. 

5581.  Where  was  he  resident  ?— In  Andover,  belonging  to  Barton  Stacey  parish. 

5582.  Do  you  recollect  what  month  it  was  ? — I  do  not. 

5583.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  case? — The  man  had  been  suffering 
for  a  length  of  time  from  rheumatism,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  and  I  obtained  an  order  for  him  to  go  into  the  Bath  Hospital.  It  is 
necessary  in  that  hospital  caution-money  should  be  sent,  to  the  amount  of  3/.,  in 
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the  event  of  the  pauper  dying  or  having  the  small-pox.  That  is  advanced  by  the 
parish.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  churchwarden  and  overseer  to  fill  up  a  printed 
form  of  his  really  being  a  pauper,  and  in  a  state  of  destitution.  I  obtained  that 
order,  and  sent  it  by  the  wife  of  Gyatt  to  the  churchwarden  and  overseers  of 
Barton  Stacey  parish.  Mr.  Leonard  Lyewood,  who  was  churchwarden  and  over¬ 
seer  also,  refused  either  to  sign  it  or  to  advance  the  money.  -  ' 

5584.  Was  the  pauper  consequently  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  going? — He  was, 

and  has  been  ill  from  that  time ;  he  has  been  lakhup  for-  several  months.  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  second  order,  at  the  wish  of  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chairman.  He  considered 
it  a  hard  and  severe  case,  and  sent  it  ;  but  Mr.  Lyewood  still  refused  to  advance 
the  money  or  to  sign  the  form.  * 

5585.  What  age  is  the  man  ? — About  50. 

5586.  Chairman .]  Mr.  Lyewood  wastben  overseer  ?- — Overseer  and  churchwarden. 

55  87.  Not  ,a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Fie  was  not. 

5588.  You  applied  to  him  in  his  character  of  overseer  ? — Yes. 

5589.  Was  any  application  ever  made  with  respect  to  this  case  to  the  Board  of 

Guardians  ?  —  Yes.  ,  tl,  »,  •  *  •  -  « 

5590.  When? — At  the  time. 

5591.  You  cannot  tell  us  the  date  particularly? — I  know  it  was  about  four 
years  ago  ;  I  cannot  say  to  two  or  three  months. 

5592.  What  application  did  you  make  ? — I  produced  this  letter,  and  made  the 

statement.  ,  v,  ;  * 

5593-  From  whom  ? — From,  the  Bath  Hospital.  I  produced  a  letter  returned 
from  Mr.  Lyewood,  who  refused  to  sign  it.  Mr.  Dodson  asked  me  if  I  could 
obtain  a  second  order;  I  obtained  a  second  order,  and  sent  it;  he  still  refused. 
Mr.  Dodson  on  that  account  recommended  a  very  bountiful  relief,  which  the 
man  had.  ,  *  >  -  - 

5594.  In  consequence  of  his  not  being  admitted  to  the  hospital  ? — He  did ;  it 
was  granted  on  account  of  their  refusing.  Mr.  Lyewood  at  that  time  would  have 
had  sufficient  influence  in  the  village  to  prevent  any  other  overseer  from  signing. 

5595.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  labouring  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  part  of  the  union  of  which  you  have  lately  been  a  medical  officer? — 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  in  a  destitute  state. 

5596.  Were  you  acquainted  with  their  state  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
present  law  ? — Yes. 

5597.  Is  it  improved,  or  is  it  worse  than  it  was  then? — I  think  the  condition  of 

the  labourer  worse.  .  . 

5598.  Have  you  any  reasons  for  giving  that  opinion  ? — Many  of  them  could 

pay  me  a  small  bill,  could  pay  their  medical  attendant  for  attending  on  their 
wives ;  and  in  many  cases  of  illness  I  find  they  are  now  totally  unable 
to  do  so.  .  - . - 

5599.  Do  you  think  the  physical  strength  of  many  of  the  labourers  is  impaired 
by  the  want  of  proper  subsistence? — I  think  it  is  deteriorated. 

5600.  Supposing  a  case  was  brought  before  the  Board  of  a  man  with  a  family, 
and  the  man  being  ill,  would  the  allowance  made  to  that  man  by  the  Board  be  at 
all  regulated  by  the  weekly  rate  of  wages  that  man  was  receiving  ? — It  was  an 
invariable  rule  at  our  Board  to  take  into  calculation  what  the  man  earned,  and 
this  statement  was  always  made ;  “We  must  be  careful  not  to  give  him  an  increase 
over  what  he  receives,  or  otherwise  he  will  never  get  well.” 

56°!*  Are  you  aware  whether  that  is  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners? — I  am  not. 

5602.  Have  you  seen  the  expenditure  and  in-door  maintenance,  and  the  out¬ 
door  relief,  for  the  quarter  ending  December  1845  ? — Yes. 

5603.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  expense  of  keeping  the  paupers  was  increased 
that  quarter  ? — Yes,  2  Id.  each. 

5604.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  was  so  great  a  variation  in  the  contracts 
as  to  justify  that  increase  ? — Certainly  not ;  the  contracts  are  about  the  same. 

5605.  The  contracts  for  bread  were  more?-^-Yes;  but  no  other  article  else. 

5606.  Can  you  show  in  the  House  Expenditure  Book,  that  in  some  weeks  the 
bacon  and  butter,  and  other  things  used,  was  very  small  in  quantity,  and  not 
according  to  the  usual  dietary  ? — Yes ;  I  find  in  the  first  week  for  that  quarter, 
that  129  inmates  were  kept  on  18  pounds  of  bacon  for  that  week. 

5607.  How  often  did  they  have  bacon? — Once  a  week. 

5608.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  that  would  be  per  head? — The  dietary 

tables 
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tables  would  give  5  ounces  to  a  man,  and  4  ounces  to  a  woman,  and. 4  ounces  to 
every  child  over  nine  years  of  age ;  and  the  average  of  children  under  nine  was 
30,  so  that  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than  2  £  ounces  per  week  per  head. 

5609.  Can  you  state,  supposing  the  dietary  had  been  observed,  and  that  each 
person  had  received  their  due  proportion,  what  quantity  of  bacon  would  have 
been  required  ? — I  find  in  the  following  week  there  were  four  less  in  the  house, 
namely,  an  average  of  125,  and  the  consumption  of  bacon  to  be  32  pounds  per 
week. 

5610.  What  is  the  consumption  in  the  third  week  ?— The  same,  32  pounds, 
with  the  same  number  in  the  house.  The  fourth  week  the  same,  with  a  less 
number,  about  120  in  the  house.  On  the  fifth  week  there  were  21  pounds  of 
bacon  only,  for  117  in  the  house.  And  in  the  12th  week,  with  124  in  the  house, 
only  13  pounds  of  bacon. 

5611.  What  was  the  diet  of  the  children  under  nine  years  of  age?— They  were 
fed  at  the  discretion  of  the  master,  but  he  exercised  his  discretion  on  children  up 
to  16  years  of  age. 

5612.  Was  that  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes, 
quite  so.  The  milk  brought  into  the  house  is  skim-milk ;  it  is  then  set  by  and 
reskimmed :  one  part  of  that  fluid  is  mixed  with  two  of  water,  and  poured  on 
bread  ;  that  is  the  way  the  children  have  been  fed  in  the  Andover  Workhouse. 

5613.  And  the  children  above  nine  years  of  age  have  been  fed  also? — Yes. 

5614.  Chairman.']  Is  that  within  your  own  knowledge  ?— I  have  seen  them 
make  butter. 

5615.  For  the  master’s  table  % — I  have  seen  the  inmates  making  it. 

5616.  How  do  you  know  it  was  for  the  master’s  table? — From  the  testimony 
of  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

5617.  Did  any  of  them  tell  you  it  was  for  the  master’s  use? — The  whole  of 

them.  t  v  ■  1  yv  1.  :.  o  \  v. 

5618.  Mr.  Etwall.]  What  would  the  children  above  nine  years  be  allowed  by 
the  dietary  ? — The  same  as  the  women. 

5619.  What  is  that  ? — They  would  have  for  breakfast  5  ounces  of  bread,  and 

1 1  pint  of  gruel.  ,  •„ 

5620.  Instead  of  that,  they  had  this  milk  and  water  and  bread  ? — Yes,  this 
milk  and  water. 

5621.  Did  they  have  this  milk  and  water  and  bread  at  any  time  besides  for 
breakfast  ? — Yes,  for  supper. 

5622.  What  was  the  regular  allowance  for  supper? — They  were  entitled  to 
5  ounces  of  bread  and  1  \  of  cheese. 

5623.  Do  you  know  anything  relative  to  the  beer? — Yes.  Taking  any  week 

from  the  Sick  Diet  Book,  as  beer  alone  can  be  given  under  the  directions  of  the 
medical  officer,  I  should  find  a  great  variance,  that  being  the  only  record  on  which 
beer  can  be  inserted ;  I  should  find  a  third  more  charged  in  the  House  Expenditure 
Book  than  in  the  Sick  Diet  Book,  taking  for  granted  every  pauper  had  the  beer 
ordered.  ,  «  /  v  • 

5624.  That  is  more  than  the  sick  and  aged  were  ordered? — Yes,  even  what 
they  were  charged  with. 

5625.  Captain  Pechell.' ]  Are  the  able-bodied  paupers  allowed  beer? — They 

are  not.  .  .  ,  ,  , 

5626.  Mr.  Christie.]  Have  you  had  an  interview  with  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners? — I  have. 

5627.  Before  your  supension  was  removed  ? — Yes.  > 

5628.  On  what  day  did  that  interview  take  place? — I  think  it  was  on  the  3d 
of  November. 

5629.  Whom  did  you  see? — I  saw  three  gentlemen,  but  I  do  not  know  them  j 
I  presume  they  were  the  Commissioners. 

5630.  Do  you  know  their  names  ? — No. 

5631.  State  what  passed  at  that  interview? — I  really  forget.  I  know  they 
recommended  me  to  resign.  They  twice  recommended  me  to  resign,  which  I 
objected  to  do. 

5632.  As  you  did  not  resign,  what  did  they  recommend  you  to  do?— They 
told  me  they  would  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances.  There  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  took  place.  We  went  into  the  inquiry  and  the  charge 
brought  against  me.  They  read  over  a  part  of  the  evidence  as  taken  down  by 
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Mr.  Parker,  and  promised  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy,  which  they  did  in  a  few 
days  afterwards. 

5633.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  would  write  any  letter  apologizing  for  the 
evidence  you  had  given,  or  explaining  it?— 1  do  not  know  that  I  told  them 
I  would  write  a  letter. 

5634.  Did  they  suggest  to  you  to  write  a  letter? — No;  I  really  forget  the 
particulars  of  the  interview  at  the  moment. 

5635.  When  did  you  write  that  letter  to  which  already  your  attention  has  been 
called,  explaining  the  evidence  you  have  given  ? — I  think  that  week  after  I  left 
them.  If  I  saw  the  Commissioners  on  the  3d  of  November,  that  was  the  time. 

I  must  have  written  the  letter  within  a  few  days  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  before 
they  met  on  the  following  w'eek.  I  must  have  written  the  letter  then  on  the  6th. 

3636.  Do  you  recollect  whether  anything  passed  with  respect  to  a  letter  in  the 
interview  you  had  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  do  not. 

5637.  What  led  you  to  write  that  letter? — It  was  in  the  guardians’  hands.  The 
Commissioners  did  not  suggest  any  mode  for  me  to  adopt. 

5638.  Except  to  resign? — They  said,  “  Won’t  it  be  better,  rather  than  have 
these  annoyances  with  such  men  as  the  guardians  are,  to  resign  ?” 

5639.  Were  those  the  expressions  used  ? — Yes.  I  stated  to  the  Commissioners  . 
that  1  received  perpetual  annoyances  from  the  guardians,  and  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  said,  “  Don’t  you  think  you  had  better  resign,  rather  than  be  annoyed  with 

a  set  of  men  like  those  ?” 

5640.  Did  you  mention  any  particular  guardians  from  whom  you  received 
annoyance  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  It  was  from  the  whole  body  of  them. 

5641.  And  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  told  you  they  thought  it  better  you 
should  resign  than  be  subject  to  such  annoyances  ? — One  did. 

5642.  Captain  Pechell. ]  In  the  presence  of  the  others  ? — Yes. 

5643.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you  observe  any  one  taking  a  minute  of  what 
passed  ? — No. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

5644.  Mr.  Christie .]  CAN  you  inform  the  Committee  whether  there  is  any 
record  of  this  interview? — I  do  not  know. 

5645.  Is  there  any  document  in  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  office  in  which 
interviews  are  recorded? — Yes,  there  is. 

5646.  Produce  that  document  at  the  next  meeting. — Yes. 

Mr.  JVestlake ,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 

5647.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  DID  you  visit  the  house  daily  ? — Nearly  so. 

5648.  Did  you  visit  the  inmates  of  the  house  in  any  one  particular  room  there, 
or  in  the  different  wards? — In  the  different  wards. 

5649.  Wherever  they  w7ere  classed  ? — Yes. 

5650.  Did  you  attend  any  case  that  was  caused  by  the  punishment  which  the 
paupers  had  received  in  the  house  ? — Never,  that  I  know  of;  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  case  of  punishment  at  the  time. 

5651.  Not  in  the  case  of  any  flogging? — I  did  not. 

5652.  Captain  Pechell .]  Has  any  case  come  under  your  notice  of  hands  being 
blistered  by  the  bone-crushing? — No. 

5653.  Have  you  seen  accounts  of  cases  w  here  the  hands  had  become  blistered 
by  the  w  eight  of  the  iron  hammer  used  for  crushing  the  bones  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen 
an  account  of  it. 

5654.  Sir  fV.  Jolliffe.~\  Were  the  able-bodied  women  and  the  aged  women  sepa¬ 
rated  ? — Yes. 

5655.  By  separate  wards  ? - 

5656.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  women ;  was  it  orderly  and  correct,  or 
were  there  complaints  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  them¬ 
selves  ? — There  were  complaints  made ;  not  to  me.  I  have  heard  them  make 
use  of  improper  language  on  entering  the  ward. 

5657.  That  is,  when  you  were  not  seen  you  have  had  occasion  to  hear  impro¬ 
per  language  ? — Yes. 

5658.  Do  you  consider  that  classification  was  so  well  preserved  in  that  work- 
house  as  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  young? — Certainly  not ;  there  was 
great  want  of  classification. 


5659.  Do 
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5659.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  contaminating  the 
young  persons  who  might  be  there  ? — It  would,  certainly. 

5660.  You  have  stated  that  your  books,  both  that  which  you  have  for  the 
workhouse  and  for  your  district,  are  kept  in  the  same  form  that  the  books  were 
kept  by  your  predecessors  ? — Yes,  in  the  same  manner. 

5661 .  Did  you  not  consider  that  it  was  part  of  your  duty  in  keeping  these 
books  to  make  any  remarks  on  any  particular  case  ? — I  have  occasionally 
done  so. 

5662.  This  is  your  book  ( handing  a  book  to  the  Witness\  and  of  late  years  you 
will  find  it  very  rarely  that  you  have  made  any  remarks  on  the  cases  ? — Yes. 

5663.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  Barnes,  this  book  is  so  kept  that  you  are  not 
able  to  identify  the  entry  w'ith  the  person  who  called  at  your  house  on  the  Sunday 
morning  ? — I  am  not. 

5664.  In  that  week  you  treated  a  person  of  the  name  of  Barnes  for  gravel,  and 
you  cannot  say  whether  that  was  the  pauper  who  complained  of  labour  pains  the 
day  before? — I  cannot ;  I  should  think  it  was  not. 

5665.  In  the  next  week  should  you  think  the  Barnes  that  you  treated  for  con¬ 
stipation  was  the  same  pauper  ? — I  could  not  say. 

5666.  The  book  is  kept  in  such  a  state  that  you  cannot  identify  it  ? — I  cannot. 

5667.  You  stated  that  you  should  have  made  some  remarks  on  some  of  these 
cases,  if  it  had  not  been  from  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  guardians  or  to 
M‘Dougal  ? — I  think  frequently,  in  ordering  mutton,  or  in  some  of  those,  I  should 
not  have  done  it. 

5668.  You  stated  in  the  examination  which  was  taken  before  Mr.  Parker,  that 
you  were  fearful  of  losing  your  situation  if  you  had  made  some  charges  against 
M‘Dougal  ? — That  is  part  of  my  remark,  which  was  followed  by  a  statement  as  to 
loss  of  character. 

5669.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  you  account  for  having  made  so  few  remarks 
in  the  medical  books  you  kept? — I  have  so  frequently  in  evidence  before  stated 
the  same  remark  ;  on  account  of  the  very  great  power  of  M‘Dougal  at  the  Board 
I  believed  it  would  have  been  useless  for  me  to  have  brought  forward  any  case 
unless  I  was  prepared  at  once  to  prove  the  fact,  and  as  I  never  had  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  who  positively  complained  to  me,  therefore  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
bring  the  case  before  the  guardians. 

5670.  On  that  account  you  did  not  perform  what  otherwise  you  considered  your 
duty,  of  reporting  suspicion  of  the  pauper  you  attended  not  getting  the  quantity 
of  sustenance  you  had  ordered  for  him  ? — 1  certainly  should  have  brought  forward 
my  suspicions  otherwise.  I  never  had  a  case  I  could  bring  forward  till  the  2d  of 
August. 

5671.  You  had  your  attention  brought  to  the  manner  in  which  your  books  were 
kept,  by  Mr.  Parker?; — Yes. 

5672.  When  ? — During  the  inquiry,  after  the  25th  of  August. 

5673.  Had  none  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  called  your  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  books  were  kept  before  ? — None. 

5674.  Nor  Mr.  Parker  till  then  ?— No. 

567 5-  You  received  a  circular,  as  a  medical  officer,  from  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  calling  your  attention  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  books  should  be  kept  ? 
—Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  did.  - 

5676.  Are  you  aware  that  other  medical  officers  who  have  had  charge  of  the 

same  district  as  you  have,  No.  1,  have  kept  their  books  in  a  different  manner  ? _ 

I  am  not.  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

5677.  You  stated  positively,  two  or  three  times  over,  that  you  kept  your  books 
in  the  same  manner  that  your  predecessor  had  done ;  have  you  ever  examined 
your  books  to  see  whether  you  did  so  or  not? — I  referred  to  the  Medical  Work- 
house  Book  to  see  ;  I  had  no  means  of  seeing  the  others.  I  referred  for  months 
previously,  and  there  was  not  an  entry,  only  names  inserted. 

5678.  Are  you  aware  that  a  Mr.  George  Payne  sometimes  attended  the  work- 

house  ?— Yes.  .  ... 


5^79*  And  Mr.  Perry  ? — Yes. 

5680.  In  these  entries  here  the  age  of  the  paupers  are  made,  and  entries  of  tea 
and  beer  ?— I  said  there  were  not  ten  specific  entries  in  the  book.  That  would  not 
be  a  specific  entry,  at  least  not  according  to  the  general  rule.  It  was  left  to  the 
master  what  he  would  give  ;  you  will  find  occasionally  gin  given. 

5681.  There  are  entries  there  with  Mr.  Perry’s  signature  to  them?— Yes;  and 
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you  will  find  an  entry  by  the  same  medical  officer  that  the  relief  has  not  been 
given. 

5682.  You  only  entered  the  age ;  that  was  the  only  column  filled  up  ? — The 
age  and  name. 

5683.  The  Christian  and  surname? — That  is  all. 

5684.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Perry,  in  the  No.  1  District  Book,  did  think  it 
his  duty  to  make  very  strong  representations  on  the  manner  in  which  the  suste¬ 
nance  was  administered  to  the  patients  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5685.  Have  you  never  heard  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pyke  ? — I  know 
the  man  ;  I  attended  him. 

5686.  Have  the  goodness  to  turn  to  it  in  this  book  kept  by  Mr.  Pery  ? 
—-Yes. 

5687.  Read  the  entry? — “Pike,  wife,  and  family;”  the  age  not  inserted; 

“  Wild  Herne ;  low  fever  ;  meat  and  beer  daily.”  “  Pyke,  wife,  and  family  still 
continue  very  ill  and  weak,  with  but  little  prospect  of  their  getting  better  unless 
provided  with  more  support.  I  request  that  they  may  be  allowed  two  pounds  of 
mutton  daily,  with  three  pints  of  strong  beer,  in  addition  to  their  last  week’s 
allowance.” 

5688.  Signed  by  whom  ? — Mr.  Perry. 

5689.  Now',  turn  to  Pyke’s  case,  in  the  next  week? — “  Pyke,  wife  and  family  ; 
Wild  Herne ;  low  fever  ;  a  quart  of  beer  with  six  ounces  of  wine  daily,  also  with 
two  pounds  of  mutton.  Pyke  last  week  was  ordered  beer  daily,  which  he  has 
not  had  ;  he  is  now  sinking  from  not  being  supplied  with  the  above.” 

5690.  What  date  is  that? — It  is  the  week  ending  January  9th,  1837. 

5691.  Continue  the  statement? — “I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Pyke,  of  Wild 
Herne,  has  not  been  allowed  any  beer  or  wine  for  the  past  w'eek,  although  most 
earnestly  requested  for  some  weeks  past,  as  the  only  means  for  his  recovery.  He 
is  now  sinking  in  consequence  of  not  being  supplied  with  the  above.  Should 
this  case  terminate  fatally,  which  there  is  every  prospect  of,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 
to  come  forward  and  boldly  assert  that  his  life  has  been  sacrificed  from  want  of 
proper  support.” 

5692.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Perry  did  his  duty  in  making  those  remarks? 
—Yes. 

5693.  And  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  any  other  medical  officer  to  make 
remarks,  in  any  case,  where  he  found  that  neglect  had  been  in  any  way  existing  ? 
— The  Board  at  that  time  was  very  uniform,  without  any  kind  of  influence,  with¬ 
out  the  influence  of  the  chairman  or  the  Board  of  Guardians  over  the  medical 
officers  generally. 

5694.  Is  Mr.  Perry  a  medical  officer  still  ? — He  is  dead. 

5695.  When  did  he  die  ? — About  four  years  since. 

5696.  Was  he  dismissed  in  consequence  of  those  remarks  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

5697.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  medical  man  who  was  dismissed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  remarks  that  he  had  made,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  make,  in  his  medi¬ 
cal  book  ? — I  believe  on  that  account  Mr.  Perry  would  never  have  had  the  dis¬ 
trict  again ;  I  know  he  tendered  for  my  district  at  a  very  low  rate. 

5698.  Mr.  Perry  had  the  district  next  year? — Only  one  year,  up  to  March 
1838. 

5699.  Had  he  not  it  next  year? — No  ;  there  was  a  constant  warfare  going  on 
between  Mr.  Perry  and  the  guardians. 

57°°*  Is  it  your  belief  that  in  consequence  of  those  remarks  in  Mr.  Perry’s 
book  he  was  discontinued  as  medical  officer  of  the  union  ?— I  have  not  a  doubt 
of  it. 

5701.  Captain  Pechell.]  In  short,  he  lost  his  place  ? — Yes. 

5702.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  Is  Pyke  living  now  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  attending 
a  man  of  that  name  at  Wild  Herne. 

5703.  Captain  Pechell.']  And  he  lost  his  character  too  ? — He  did. 

5704.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  In  the  week  ending  the  5th  January  1838,  read  the 
case  of  Lewis’  wife  in  that  week  ? — Lewis’  wife,  1 843  ;  Henton  ;  influenza ;  three 
pounds  of  mutton.  Mutton  was  ordered  during  the  week  for  this  person,  but 
refused  by  the  relieving  officer.” 

5705.  Captain  Pechell .]  It  appears  that  Mr.  Perry  did  not  long  survive  his 
loss  of  place  and  character  ? — Yes;  he  lived  four  or  five  years  after  this,  and 
tendered  at  a  very  low  rate,  I  believe  50 1.  below  me. 

5706.  Notwithstanding  that,  he  did  not  get  the  appointment  ? — No. 

5707.  Sir 
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5707.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe .]  The  gentleman  who  succeeded  Mr.  Perry  was  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  ? — Yes. 

5708.  He  kept  his  books  in  a  different  manner,  you  will  observe,  to  the  way  in 
which  you  kept  yours  ? — Y es. 

5709.  If  the  paupers  had  been  entered  in  your  book  in  the  same  manner  as  by 
Mr.  Hammond,  you  would  have  been  able  to  have  identified  the  case  of  Barnes, 
whether  she  was  or  not  the  person  turned  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  at  the 
time  orders  were  much  more  frequent,  and  the  Christian  name  would  have  been 
inserted  in  that  order,  so  that  we  would  have  been  guided  by  the  order  given  by 
the  relieving  officer  into  this  book. 

5710.  Throughout  this  book  any  pauper  who  had  received  medical  relief  could 
be  identified  ? — Not  in  every  instance. 

5711.  Mr.  Wakley .]  You  have  been  asked  respecting  the  keeping  of  your 
books ;  was  any  complaint  made  at  all  against  your  mode  of  keeping  them  until 
you  yourself  made  the  complaint  against  the  governor  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

5712.  Were  you  ever  requested  to  keep  your  books  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  way  in  which  you  did  keep  them  ? — No. 

5713.  Not  by  the  guardians,  or  by  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner? — 
Not  by  anybody. 

5714.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  M‘Dougal,  the  governor  of 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5715.  Is  that  entry  in  his  handwriting? — It  is. 

5716.  And  this  book  is  called  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book  ? — It  is. 

5717.  And  the  entries  generally  are  made  in  the  handwriting  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  ? — Yes. 

5718.  Read  that  entry? — “Ransom  Solomon,  discharged  by  the  governor, 
March  12th,  1842;  caught  him  absconding,  stripped  him,  and  turned  him  out.” 

5719.  Do  you  find  the  entry  dated  the  20th  March  1842? — “  Green,  Samuel ; 
discharged  by  the  governor,  March  the  20th,  1842.”  Under  the  head  of  Observa¬ 
tions  and  General  Character :  “  Left  the  house  without  leave,  about  four  o’clock ; 
returned  about  half-past  seven,  drunk  ;  I  turned  him  out.” 

5720.  Do  you  find  the  entry  of  the  date  of  the  5th  February  in  that  book  under 
the  head  “Discharged”  ? — I  find  “John  Wells  discharged  by  his  own  request, 
February  5th,  1844.”  Under  the  head  of,  “  By  whose  Order  discharged/’  I  find 
nothing.  Under  the  head  of  Observations,  I  find  the  following :  “  His  wife  refused 
to  leave  the  house  with  him,  having  no  money,  food,  or  house  to  go  to,  and  as 
he  refused  to  stay  I  gave  him  into  custody  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  gate.  The 
magistrate  declined  entering  on  the  case  until  the  opinion  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  was  obtained  on  it.” 

5721.  Do  you  find  an  entry  under  the  head  “  Admitted,”  of  the  same  day  of 
the  month,  with  respect  to  the  same  individual  ? — I  do. 

5722.  Read  it? — “  John  Wells  belonged  to  Andover  parish.”  Under  the  head 
of  Calling :  “  Labourer ;  February  5,  1845,  went  to  gaol  this  day  at  2  o’clock.  See 
Discharged.” 

5723.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  William  Brown? — Yes. 

5724.  Who  was  discharged  on  the  4th  December  1842;  it  states  at  his  own 
request? — Yes. 

5725.  What  is  the  entry  that  you  find  there  ? — Under  the  head  of  Observations  : 
“  Against  the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  positive  orders  of  the 
medical  officer,  his  wife  being  only  eight  days  confined,  and  no  house  to  go 
into.” 

5726.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  man  and  his  wife? — I  do  not. 

5727.  They  did  not  come  in  subsequently? — They  lived  in  a  different  district. 

5728.  Captain  Pechell.~\  You  stated  that  you  refrained  from  making  complaints 
as  to  the  books,  and  your  reason  was,  that  you  considered  that  it  would  tend  to 
the  loss  of  your  place,  and  the  loss  of  your  character? — Yes. 

5729.  By  that  observation  did  you  intend  that  it  was  more  with  reference  to 
the  uselessness  of  making  the  application? — I  did  entirely.  It  would  also  tend 
very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  poor. 

5730.  You  did  not  consider  the  loss  of  the  place  so  much  as  the  complete 
inutility  of  making  these  complaints  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — The  other  was 
quite  a  secondary  consideration. 

5731.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Martha  Sandon,  who  appears  in  the  inquiry 
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to  have  slated  that  she  nearly  lost  her  sight  in  consequence  of  the  employment 
she  was  set  to,  wheeling  snow,  by  the  governor  ? — I  know  the  case ;  I  was  not 
aware  at  the  time  that  inflammation  of  the  eyes  had  been  brought  on  by  wheeling 
snow.  I  recollect  the  girl  being  ill ;  she  was  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  continued 
so  till  July,  when  I  recommended  her  out-door  relief  on  that  account.  But  the 
gii  1  states  it  was  brought  on  by  wheeling  snow ;  her  clothes  became  very  wet ;  she 
bad  no  opportunity  of  drying  them,  but  remained  the  whole  day  in  that  state. 

5732.  Was  that  reported  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No. 

5733-  Was  ^iat  left  t0  t^ie  discretion  of  the  governor  ? — Yes. 

5734.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Sarah  Barrett,  who  complained  of  being  in  a 

dropsical  state,  but  who  was  kept  at  that  employment  of  wheeling  snow  ?— Yes  ; 
her  illness  was  brought  on  very  soon  afterwards ;  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time 
that  she  had  been  wheeling  snow.  • 

57 35.  That  case  came  under  your  observation? — Yes. 

5736.  And  you  treated  it  accordingly  ?— Yes.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  this  union,  that  a  pauper  coming  for  relief,  and  complaining  of  rheumatism, 
could  very  soon  be  cured  in  the  workhouse. 

5737.  Do  you  imagine  that  observation  referred  to  the  treatment  of  the  work- 
house,  or  the  superiority  of  the  medical  relief? — Not  the  latter. 

5738.  Do  you  think  it  referred  to  the  treatment  in  the  workhouse,  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  it  would  give  ?— Yes ;  I  have  heard  the  chairman  say,  “  M‘DougaI  is 
the  best  doctor,”  and  other  guardians  also. 

5739.  The  person  who  ordered  that  employment  was  called  the  best  doctor? — 
M‘Dougal  was  called  the  doctor  ;  the  best  doctor. 

5740.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Caroline  Holt,  who  appears  to  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  on  the  24th  of  May  1 842  from  the  Brighton  Hospital  ? — Yes,  I  know 
her  well ;  it  was  at  my  recommendation  she  went  there. 

5741.  You  thought  you  would  send  her  to  a  good  place  ? — I  did. 

5742.  Has  it  been  your  custom  or  practice  to  be  in  the  workhouse  ait  the  time 
the  paupers  were  at  dinner? — I  have  seen  them  at  dinner, 

5743.  Have  you  been  present  at  their  meals  in  the  hall?- — Yes. 

5744.  Was  there  any  regularity  during  that  period? — They  are  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  each  other ;  there  is  a  dead  silence. 

5745.  Are  the  women  present ;  are  they  dieted  in  the  same  place  ?— -Yes,  they 
are  on  one  side,  and  the  men  on  the  other. 

5746.  Would  a  pauper  be  allowed  to  go  over  to  talk  to  his  wife  ?-^Not  to 
speak  to  her  on  any  account. 

5747.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Have  you  seen  it  interdicted  ?— I  know  it  is. 

5748.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Do  you  know  the  case  of  any  pauper  being  punished 

for  talking  to  his  wife  after  dinner  ? — I  know  there  was  such  a  case  ;  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Harris  was  punished.  He  stepped  up  to  his  wife,  and  asked  how  she 
felt ;  she  had  been  ill.  M‘Dougal  saw  him,  and  put  him  to  stone-breaking  as  a 
punishment.  r!  1  •  ^  > 

5749.  Was  that  the  pauper  who  had  a  wooden  leg? — Yes.  ? 

5750.  And  he  was  not  allowed  to  stump  over  with  his  wooden  leg  to  speak  to 
his  wife  ? — No. 

5751.  Is  the  dinner  provided  in  a  decent  way  ? — Very  clean. 

5752.  Were  there  knives  and  forks  ? — No,  not  till  lately. 

5753*  Chairman .]  Until  what  time  ? — Since  the  inquiry. 

5754.  Captain  Pechell .]  How  did  they  manage  then? — Some  of  the  men  con¬ 
trived  an  instrument  of  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  fork;  others  ate  with  their  fingers. 

5755.  In  the  same  w?ay  that  they  were  stated  to  eat  the  bones  at  the  time  of 
the  inquiry? — Yes. 

5756.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  chairman  that  there  was  a  great  disinclination 
in  the  paupers  to  go  into  the  workhouse  owing  to  the  regularity  in  the  house ;  do 
you  knowT  of  any  case  of  the  paupers  complaining  of  any  want  of  regularity  in  the 
house  ? — I  never  heard  them  complain  of  regularity. 

5757*  °f  there  being  too  much  regularity? — No. 

5758.  Do  you  know  a  pauper  of  the  name  of  Charles  Lewis? — Yes. 

5759.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  in  the  workhouse? — I  should  think  about 
three  months ;  1 0  weeks  or  three  months. 

5760.  Did  he  ever  state  to  you  that  he  had  cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  diet 
or  treatment  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5761.  Do  you  know  whether  he  complained  to  the  chairman  ? — He  told  me  he 

complained 
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complained  to  the  chairman  on  two  occasions.  The  day  he  left  the  house  the 
chairman  met  him,  and  asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He  told  him  ;  and  he 
asked  the  reason ;  he  said  he  should  be  starved  if  he  remained  there  any  longer. 
A  month  subsequent  to  this  the  chairman  came  to  him,  while  at  work,  and  had 
some  lengthened  conversation.  He  told  him  that  the  paupers  were  nearly  starved 
in  the  house,  and  that  there  was  something  very  wrong  going  on  in  the  house,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  discovered  ere  long. 

5762.  Chairman. ]  This  is  what  Charles  Lewis  told  you  ? — Yes. 

5763.  What  he  had  previously  said  to  Mr.  Dodson  ? — Yes. 

5764.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Have  you  seen  Charles  Lewis  lately  ? — I  have  not  j 
he  told  me  on  those  two  occasions. 

5765*  The  question  has  been  put  to  the  chairman,  and  he  denied  ever  having 
had  any  conversation  with  Charles  Lewis ;  do  you  consider  Charles  Lewis  a  person 
worthy  of  credit? — Quite  so  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  credit  of  the  man,  Mrs.  Stack - 
pole  was  about  to  call  on  him  the  day  she  visited  the  house :  he  bears  a  very 
excellent  character. 

5766.  The  beer  is  only  given  to  the  sick? — Yes. 

5767.  Is  the  beer  adulterated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  milk  ? — I  believe  it  is  ; 
I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

5768.  Did  you  ever  know'  the  paupers  the  worse  for  the  strength  of  the  beer  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

5769.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  When  you  were  first  appointed,  did  you  send  in  a  tender  ? 
— Yes. 


5770.  What  was  the  amount  ? — £.  250. 

5771*  What  is  the  amount  of  population  in  your  district  ?— There  were  two  dis¬ 
tricts,  125/.  each  district.  I  had  two  districts.  No.  1  and  No.  3.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  No.  1  was  6,101  ;  the  population  of  No.  3  district  was  3,120;  making 

9>22i . 

5772.  Have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  amount  per  head  you  have 
received  for  attending  each  pauper  in  those  districts  in  the  union  ? — I  think  it 
would  amount  to  about  4  d. 

5773-  Then  you  supplied  with  medicines,  and  gave  your  attendance  to  the  sick 
poor  in  your  district,  for  4  d.  a  head  ?— Yes. 

.  o774*  Were  you  able  to  give  medicines  of  sufficient  power  and  virtue,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  necessary  relief  that  they  required  ? — That  is  the  least  expensive 
part  of  medicine. 

5775-  Are  you  able  to  give  your  services  fairly,  and  with  consideration  to  the 
pauper,  at  \  d.  a  head  t — A  medical  man  in  the  country  is  compelled  to  do  it. 

5770 •  Are  you  able  to  do  it  satisfactorily  ? — We  are  compelled  to  do  it. 

5777 •  Rut  do  the  poor  suffer  from  it? — No. 

^ 5/78.  This  is  not  a  calculation  per  head  as  to  the  paupers  you  attended  ?— 

5779*  pnly  as  to  the  gross  population  ? — Only  as  to  the  gross  population. 

5700.  In  considering  the  sum  you  were  able  and  willing  to  attend  the  poor  for 
were  you  given  to  understand,  or  had  you  an  impression,  that  you  would  only  be 
called  upon  to  attend  those  persons  who  were  in  the  receipt  of  wages  not  exceed¬ 
ing  7  or  8*.  a  week?  — It  had  not  anything  to  do  with  wages;  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  order  given  by  the  relieving  officer,  or  overseer,  or  guardian. 

57»i.  Then  how  did  you  arrive  at  your  calculation ?— From  former  tenders  •  it 
was  a  higher  tender  than  ever  before  had  been  given. 

5782.  In  case  of  your  being  called  on  by  the  overseer  or  relieving  officer  to 
attend  any  member  of  a  labourer’s  family  in  the  receipt  of  1 1  j.  or  1 2  s.  a  week 

would  you  consider  it  in  accordance  with  your  contract  ?— Yes  ;  I  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  attend. 

.5783-  You  would  not  remonstrate  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  should 
consider  it  useless. 

5784.  Why  so?— Because  the  relieving  officer  had  given  the  order 

5785.  Supposing  a  man  in  the  receipt  of  I8s.  a  week,  would  you  remonstrate 
on  being  compelled  to  attend  hnn  as  one  of  the  sick  paupers  in  the  district :  would 
you  not  address  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  stating  that  you  did  not  think 
yourself  bound  to  attend  that  pauper  f— If  he  had  only  two  or  three  children. 

5780.  What  did  you  do  m  Futchers  case  ?— He  had  a  large  family 

5787.  Are  you  aware  of  an  instance  of  an  overseer  or  relieving  officer  refusing 
to  give  an  order  for  the  attendance  of  the  medical  oflieer,  on  an  application  being 
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made  by  a  labourer  or  his  family  ? — In  midwifery  cases  it  is  constantly  the  case ; 
they  never  allow  the  medical  officer  to  attend  any  case  of  midwifery  on  account  of 
poverty.  If  the  application  was  made  at  the  Board,  the  chairman  would  ask 
whether  I  knew  anything  of  the  case,  whether  it  was  a  case  of  danger.  If  I  did 
not  know,  or  if  the  woman  had  a  dangerous  time  before,  or  he  believed  it  was  a 
case  of  danger  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  medical  officer,  on  that  ground 
alone  it  would  be  granted. 

5788.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  number  of  women  confined  in  one  year  in 
your  two  districts  ? — 'In  the  two  districts,  from  25  to  30. 

5789.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  midwife  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  more  generally  than  yourself  ? — I  know  till  last  year  a  midwife  has 
never  been  paid  for  attending ;  she  was  paid  last  year. 

5790.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  an  application  for  attendance  during 
confinement,  and  the  midwife  being  sent  ? — No. 

5791.  Always  the  medical  officer? — Yes,  in  cases  of  danger. 

5792.  Have  you  known  instances  of  the  midwife  being  paid  by  the  parish? — 
Within  the  last  12  months,  not  till  then. 

5793-  In  h°w  many  of  those  cases? — Four  or  five. 

5794.  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  ever  come  to  any  resolution  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  ? — I  think  not. 

57Q5-  Were  your  orders  respecting  the  amount  of  relief  in  the  shape  of  food 
or  nourishing  diet  ever  questioned  by  the  Board? — No.  . 

5796.  Has  your  attendance  during  the  confinement  of  a  single  woman  with  a 
bastard  child  been  permitted  out  of  the  union  house  ?— Never,  except  in  cases  of 

danger.  . 

5797.  Chairman .]  You  read  out  of  the  book  a  case,  in  which  a  person  present¬ 
ing  himself  drunk  at  the  door  of  the  workhouse  was  sent  away  by  the  master? — 

o 

Yes. 

5798.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  man  was  in  a  state  of  destitution  at 

the  time  he  presented  himself? — I  do  nob 

5799.  Are  you  aware  that  the  master  is  bound  to  admit  only  cases  of  sudden 

and  urgent  necessity?  —  I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

5800.  Do  you  recollect  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Alice  Cockrane  ?  \  es. 

5801.  Was  she  in  the  workhouse? — Yes,  some  years. 

5802.  When  did  she  die? — Three  years  since. 

5803.  Before  her  death,  was  there  anything  peculiar  in  her  state  01  mode  of 
treatment  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  She  was  an  epileptic  patient.  Her  husband 
deserted  her.  She  required  some  one  to  attend  her  long  before  her  husband  left 
her.  She  became  delirious  two  or  three  days  before  her  death  ,  her  head  became 
affected. 

5804.  Do  you  know  whether  women  were  employed  to  keep  her  walking  up 
and  down  the  hall  the  day  before  she  died  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5805.  Do  you  know  whether,  if  the  women  were  so  employed,  by  whose  order 

they  were  so  ? — No.  .  . 

5806.  Was  she  under  your  care  at  the  time  r — Of  course  I  was  in  the  house, 

and  attended  the  woman. 

5807.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  you  recommended  any  strong  means  being 
used  to  make  her  take  exercise  ? — If  I  did  so  it  was  not  with  a  view  ot  punishing. 

5808.  Nothing  like  the  use  of  straps  and  ropes  ? — Certainly  not. 

5809.  With  respect  to  the  diet  given  to  women  during  their  confinement  in  the 
house;  you  did  not  give  a  written  order  for  the  increase  of  diet  in  such  cases? 

• — I  did  not. 

5810.  In  no  case  ? — In  no  case. 

5811.  You  gave  verbal  directions  to  the  matron? — Yes. 

5812.  Was  there  a  nurse  in  the  house  in  addition  to  the  matron  ?  Not  a  paid 
nurse. 

5813.  Were  the  nurses  pauper  inmates  ? — Yes. 

5814.  There  were  no  paid  attendants  on  the  sick  ?  No. 

5815*  Who  gave  out  the  medicine  ;  was  there  a  dispensary  where  you  made  up 
your  medicines  in  the  house?- — No,  they  sent  to  my  surgery  lor  it ;  to  my  house. 

5816.  What  distance  is  the  workhouse  from  the  town  ?  It  is  half  a  mile. 

5817.  Was  no  medicine  kept  on  the  premises ?• — Nothing  more  than  house 
medicine,  salts  and  senna. 

5818.  Who  gave  those  medicines  out;  you? — No;  the  master  frequently. 

5819.  Did 
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58 19.  Did  he  administer  them  on  his  own  responsibility  ? ■ — He  occasionally  gave 
them  salts  and  senna  on  his  own  responsibility,  or  common  aperient  pills. 

5820.  Had  M‘Dougal  any  medical  education  ? — I  think  he  was  orderly  gerjeant 
to  the  hospital  formerly. 

5821.  Was  it  known  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  he  gave  salts  and  senna 
and  aperient  pills  to  the  inmates  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5822.  Do  you  recollect  a  man  of  the  name  of  David  Reeves  ? — Yes. 

5823.  Were  there  not  some  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  his  death? 
— The  man  died  after  two  or  three  days’  illness. 

5824.  Had  he  been  under  your  care? — Only  for  that  time;  he  had  before  oc¬ 
casionally  been  under  my  care. 

5825*  What  did  he  die  of? — *1  do  not  exactly  recollect.  I  have  no  doubt  now 
that  the  man  died  from  eating  the  putrid  flesh  from  the  bones. 

5826.  Was  he  a  man  of  weak  mind  ? — He  was  not  a  man  of  strong  mind. 

5827.  Did  you  suggest  any  inquest  on  the  body? — I  did  not. 

5828.  There  was  none  held  ? — No. 

5829.  Do  you  recollect  a  man  of  the  name  of  Harding,  of  the  parish  of  Fack- 
ham  ? — Y  es. 

5830.  When  he  entered  the  house  what  was  his  complaint? — Neuralgia;  rheu¬ 
matism. 


5831.  What  treatment  did  he  receive  while  in  the  house,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  it? — I  think  cupping,  blistering,  hot  needles  to  puncture  the  part,  which 
I  have  found  beneficial  in  many  instances. 

5832.  Did  you  perform  the  operation  of  piercing  his  legs  with  hot  wires? 
— I  did. 

5833*  that  often  done  in  cases  of  nervous  affections? — Frequently;  I  do  it 
with  private  patients. 

5834.  Is  it  a  mode  of  treatment  often  adopted  by  medical  gentlemen  ?— It  is 
now  strongly  recommended. 

5835.  Did  benefit  result  from  this  mode  of  treatment  in  this  ease? — I  think  the 
man  was  benefited  by  it. 

5836.  He  afterwards  went  out  of  the  house  ?— Yes ;  I  did  it  with  a  view  of 
benefiting  him,  certainly  not  with  a  viewT  of  punishing  him. 

5837.  You  think  that  treatment  was  the  best,  in  your  judgment? — Yes,  the 
same  as  I  should  adopt  to  any  private  patient. 

5838.  You  stated  that  you  had  suspicions  as  to  M'Dougal;  after  the  time  you 
entertained  those  suspicions  did  you  ever  receive  any  presents  or  marks  of  civility 
or  kindness  from  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  in  the  shape  of  early  potatoes  ? — No. 

5839.  Any  brocoli  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

5840.  Are  you  aware  that  you  received  presents  of  vegetables  or  fruit  from 
Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ? — No. 

5841.  Or  from  the  workhouse  garden  ? — No. 

5842.  Of  your  own  knowledge  do  you  know  of  any  such  ?— No;  there  was  no 
kind  of  intimacy  between  us. 

5843.  Mr.  Etwcill. ]  The  day  that  you  accompanied  Mr.  Mundy  and  others  to 
make  inquiry  relative  to  the  bone-pounding,  after  you  left  the  workhouse,  did  Mr 
Mundy  express  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  inquiry,  and  retire  to  make  further 
investigation  ? — He  did. 

5844.  Mr.  !Vakley.~]  Who  have  been  the  medical  officers  since  the  union  was 
established  ?— Mr.  Woodward  was  the  first,  Mr.  Perry  the  second,  Mr.  Hammond 
the  third. 


5845.  Is  he  still  connected  with  the  union  ?■ — Yes. 

5846.  Who  besides  ?— I  succeeded  Mr.  Hammond,  and  continued  up  to  March 

1846.  r 

5847*  Are  there  any  others  who  have  been  connected  with  it,  who  are  not  so 
now  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Latham. 

5848.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — In  Andover. 

5849.  And  he  was  connected  with  the  union  ? — Yes. 

5850.  When? — In  1838. 

5851.  Any  other  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  other. 

,  5852:  Chairman.]  Were  you  connected  with  the  medical  relief  of  the  ooor 
before  the  introduction  of  the  new  law  ? — I  was.  ” 

5853.  How  many  parishes  had  you  under  your  charge  ?— Two ;  Andover  and 
another  small  parish. 

°45— 11-  G  5854-  What 
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5854.  What  was  the  population  of  the  two  together ;  was  it  larger  or  smaller 
than  that  you  now  have  ? — Much  smaller. 

5855.  Comparing  your  remuneration  then  with  your  remuneration  for  services 
since,  were  you  better  or  worse  paid  formerly  than  you  are  now? — Better  paid 
formerly. 

5856.  Is  that  the  case  generally  with  medical  men  throughout  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — I  should  think  that  it  must  be. 

5857.  Are  you  speaking  from  calculation? — I  have  not  fully  entered  into  the 
calculation,  but  I  attended  a  large  manufacturing  district  in  Wiltshire  some  years 
before  that. 

5858.  With  respect  to  the  opportunity  the  poor  have  of  obtaining  medical 
relief,  is  it  your  opinion  that  they  are  better  or  worse  off  under  the  new  law  than 
under  the  old  ? — I  think  better  off. 

5859.  Do  you  apply  that  to  the  state  of  the  Andover  Union  alone,  or  to  the 
law  generally? — I  think  to  the  law  generally. 

5860.  Have  you  found  that  the  overseers  give  orders  within  the  Andover  Union 
in  all  the  cases  in  your  knowledge  in  which  orders  ought  to  be  given ? — Yes; 
I  think  they  very  readily  give  orders.  I  know'  they  have  been  checked  at  our 
Board  for  giving  orders  to  parties  whom  the  guardians  did  not  think  entitled  to 
relief. 

5861.  In  the  parishes  with  which  you  were  connected,  were  there  workhouses 
before  the  New  Poor-law  was  introduced? — Yes. 

5862.  Andover  was  one ;  was  there  a  workhouse  in  the  other  parish  ? — No. 

5863.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Do  you  know  whether  the  wife  of  Pyke  is  living? — I  do 
not  know. 

5864.  Pyke  of  Wild  Herne? — I  do  not  know. 

5865.  Why  did  you  allow  M‘Dougal  or  his  wife  to  attend  you  in  going  through 
the  wards? — Seeing  the  pow'er  that  M‘Dougal  possessed  over  the  guardians,  I 
knew  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  for  me  to  interfeie  ;  if  I  had  objected  to  a  thing 
of  the  kind,  I  know  the  result  would  have  been  that  my  character,  as  I  before 
stated,  would  not  have  been  safe  in  the  hands  of  such  an  individual.  That  I  judge 
from  many  of  the  charges  he  used  to  bring  forward  against  the  paupers  at  the 
Board. 

5866.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  what  their  object  w’as  in  so  accompany¬ 
ing  you  ? — I  believe  it  was  to  prevent  the  paupers  complaining  to  me,  which  thev 
otherwise  would  have  done. 

5867.  When  you  visited  other  workhouses  in  Wiltshire,  did  you  find  it  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  master  and  matron  of  the  house  to  go  round  with  you  ? — No. 

58(38.  You  visited  the  paupers  without  being  so  accompanied  ?-— Yes. 

5869.  In  those  cases  did  you  find  the  paupers  ready  to  make  complaints  to 
you  r — I  think  they  did  ;  it  is  very  many  years  ago. 

5870.  Was  it  under  the  old  law'? — Yes. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  recalled;  and  further  Examined. 

5871.  Chairman .]  DO  you  hand  in  two  letters  in  reference  to  the  case  of 
Wells? — I  do;  they  are  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen,  “  Union  Workhouse,  Andover,  10  February  1845. 

“1  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  two  following  cases,  which  have  occurred  in  this 
house  within  the  last  few  days.  On  the  28th  January  last,  Thomas  Parker,  aged  37,  an  in¬ 
door  pauper,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Hurtsbourne  Tarrant,  having  a  wife  and  four  children 
in  the  house,  gave  notice  to  leave,  but  the  wife  positively  refused  either  to  quit  with  him 
herself,  or  let  her  children,  alleging  as  her  reason  (what  I  know  to  he  the  truth),  ‘  that  as 
no  one  tn  his  parish  would  find  him  employment,  he  had  neither  food  or  house  to  take 
them  to  ;  and  that  his  only  object  in  leaving  the  house  was  to  take  them  out  and  leave 
them  (which  he  had  before)  under  the  hedge/  I  warned  him  of  the  consequences  of 
leaving  his  wile  and  family  in  the  house,  but  on  his  insisting  on  his  right  to  go,  whether 
his  wife  went  with  him  or  not,  and,  my  impression  that  by  law  I  could  not  detain  him, 
nur  be  justified  in  forcibly  stripping  a  woman  and  four  poor  children  (the  youngest  only 
two  yeais  old)  of  good  warm  clothing,  to  put  on  a  few  miserable  rags,  and  turning  them 
out  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year  (knowing  as  I  did  their  destitute  condition), 
*  !  •  .  e  sa^est  way  would  be  to  let  the  man  go,  and  bring  the  case  before  the  Board  ; 

which  having  done,  they  ordered  a  warrant  to  be  issued  against  him,  but  which  (as  you 
will  presently  see)  will  be  of  no  avail.  I  will  just  add,  that  since  the  house  has  been 

opened 
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opened  (eight  years)  he  has  never  done  anything  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  family, 
but  has  been  either  in  gaol  or  absent  from  his  family  (by  desertion),  or  an  inmate  of  the 
house.  On  the  13th  of  last  April  he  came  from  gaol  to  the  house,  suffering  from  venereal 
disease,  and  has  done  . but  little  or  no  work  since.  On  the  11th  of  October  he  absconded 
with  the  union  dress ;  was  absent  two  days  ;  I  took  him  before  the  borough  magistrates, 
who  gave  him  three  days’  imprisonment.  The  second  case  is  that  of  John  Wells,  aged  52, 
an  in-door  pauper  of  the  parish  of  Andover,  having  a  wife  (who  is  a  cripple),  but  no 
family  in  the  house.  Like  Parker,  he  has  no  home  but  the  workhouse  ;  and  except  during 
a  few  weeks  in  summer,  no  one  will  employ  him;  in  fact,  he  is  incapable  of  hard  work, 
having  been  a  sufferer  from  diseased  legs  for  years,  occasioned  by  his  irregular  habits. 
On  the  5th  instant  he  tried  the  same  move  as  Parker,  his  wife  acting  the  same  part,  and 
urging  the  same  reasons  as  Parker’s.  Seeing  the  evil  increasing,  I  sent  for  a  constable, 
and  determined  if  he  left  the  house  to  give  him  in  custody  (unless  he  took  his  wife  him), 
at  the  same  time  warning  him  that  such  would  be  the  case ;  when  still  insisting  on  going, 
he  was,  after  passing  the  gate,  apprehended,  and  taken  before  one  of  the  borough  magi¬ 
strates  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  who  upon  hearing  my  statement,  declined  to 
enter  into  the  case,  until  your  opinion  on  the  subject  was  obtained,  upon  which  decision 
Wells  w'as  released,  and  of  his  own  accord  returned  to  the  house.  Gentlemen,  as  this  is 
quite  a  new  trail,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  deserting  a  family,  and  being  at  a  loss  how 
to  act,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the  above  details,  that  you  might 
clearly  understand  the  principles  upon  which  1  acted.  Having  carefully  read  your  expla¬ 
nation  on  Article  23  of  the  Workhouse  Rules,  I  cannot  think  the  words  '  the  whole  of  such 
family  shall  be  sent  with  him,’  would  justify  me  either  to  strip  or  turn  out  a  family 
forcibly  under  the  above  circumstances.  I  shall  therefore  be  most  thankful  for  your 
opinion  on  the  past,  and  your  advice  for  the  future. 

'  “I  am,  &c. 

"  To  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  (signed)  “  Colin  M'Dougal.” 

for  England  and  Wales,  &c.  &c.  8tc.” 


“  Poor-law  Commission  Office, 

“  Sir,  S<  met  set-house,  26  February  1845. 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  state,  that  having  taken  into  their  con¬ 
sideration  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  they  do  not  see  that  either  Thomas  Parker  or  John 
Wells  is  liable,  in  the  circumstances  therein  staled,  to  be  proceeded  against  under  the  Vagrant 
Act.  As  the  wife  and  family  of  the  one,  and  the  wife  of  the  other,  when  the  men  quitted  the 
workhouse  remained  there  at  their  own  request,  and  by  your  express  permission,  and  not  in 
consequence  of  any  act  of  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  men  themselves,  the  Commissioners 
do  not  think  that  it  could  be  maintained  that  the  wife  or  family  became  chargeable  through 
the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  men  to  support  them  (see  Vagrant  Act,  sect.  3) ;  which  indeed  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  men  were  able  to  do.  Nor  do  the  Commissioners  think  that  the 
quitting  of  the  workhouse  by  these  men,  under  such  circumstances,  could  constitute  the 
offence  of  ‘  running  away,  and  leaving  their  wives  and  children  chargeable,’ within  the 
meaning  of  the  4th  section.  If,  however,  instead  of  taking  the  course  which  you  actually 
adopted  in  these  two  cases,  you  had  sent  the  wives  and  children  out  of  the  workhouse,  in 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  23d  Article  of  the  General  Workhouse  Rules,  and  if  they 
had  afterwards  been  deserted  and  left  destitute,  and  had  thereupon  become  chargeable 
again,  then  the  men  might  probably  have  been  proceeded  against  under  the  4th  section,  for 
‘  running  away,  &c.,’  if  not  under  the  3d  section.  Having  regard  to  the  humane  considera¬ 
tions  which  appear  to  have  induced  you  to  deviate  in  these  instances  from  the  directions  of 
the  General  Workhouse  Rules,  Art.  23,  the  Commissioners  are  not  prepared  to  blame  you 
for  the  course  you  took,  though  it  seems  to  them  not  unlikely  that  a  strict  observance  of 
those  directions  would  have  led  to  the  cases  being  disposed  of  in  a  more  effectual 
manner,” 

{Witness.) — In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Committee,  I  have  the  return  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  general  order  issued  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  all  Hoards 
of  Guardians  on  the  8th  of  November  1845,  declaring  with  respect  to  such  Hoards 
of  Guardians,  “  That  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  no  pauper  who  shall 
be  in  any  workhouse  under  the  management  and  control  of  any  Board  of  Guardians, 
or  any  of  their  officers  or  servants,  shall  be  employed  in  pounding,  grinding,  or 
otherwise  breaking  bones  or  in  preparing  bone-dust ;  ”  together  with  the  circular 
letter  with  which  the  order  was  accompanied,  and  a  minute  recording  the  dissent 
of  one  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  the  issuing  of  the  order. 

5872.  There  is  a  list  of  unions  appended  to  that  order  ? — Yes. 

5873,  Is  the  Andover  one  to  which  it  applies  ? — Yes. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  9th  June,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Mr.  H.  Owen. 


28  May  1846. 
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Jovis,  28®  die  Man,  1846. 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Westlake  -  pp.  i.  16 
Mr.  Hugh  Owen  -  -  -  pp.  16.  24 


[Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from,  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  talcen  before  Committees ,  and  of 
Papers ,  fyc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees.'] 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


Mercurii ,  1  o°  die  Junii,  1 846. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwail. 

Sir  W.  Jolliffe. 
Mr.  Pakington. 


Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  M.  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  J.  Walsh. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  recalled ;  and  further  Examined. 

5874.  Mr.  Christie .]  DO  you  produce  any  minute  relative  to  the  interview  Mr.  Hugh  Orem, 

between  Mr.  Westlake  and  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— I  do  not.  - 

5875.  Why  is  that? — There  apperas  no  minute  of  the  interview  on  the  records  10 June  1846. 
of  the  Commission. 

5876.  Is  there  no  entry  in  the  Minute  Book  with  respect  to  that  interview? _ 

There  is  not. 

5877.  Is  there  a  Minute  Book  in  which  any  entry  would  be  likely  to  appear 
relative  to  that  interview  ? — There  is  a  Minute  Book  kept  by  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  in  which  entries  are  made  when  deputations  wait  upon  the  Com¬ 
missioners. 

5878.  By  whom  is  that  Minute  Book  kept? — By  a  minute  clerk. 

5879.  Is  he  in  the  room  when  the  interview  is  taking  place  ? — No,  he  is  not. 

5880.  How  can  he  keep  the  Minute  Book? — The  minute  is  made  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  sent  by  him  to  be  entered. 

5881.  How  is  it  that  there  is  no  minute? — There  is  no  minute  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners. 

5882.  Is  there  no  record  which  the  Act  requires  to  be  kept  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  regard  to  this  interview  ? — There  is  a  letter  entered  on  the  records, 
in  which  the  substance  of  what  passed  at  the  interview  is  entered. 

5883.  Is  the  letter  entered  on  the  record,  or  the  substance  of  the  letter? _ 

The  substance  of  the  letter. 

5884.  Has  that  letter  been  furnished  in  the  papers? — It  has  ;  it  is  in  page  62 
of  the  printed  papers  (No.  1),  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
Mr.  Lamb,  the  cleik  of  the  Andover  Union,  and  dated  4th  of  November  1843 

5885.  Was  Mr.  Lumley  present  at  that  interview? — I  am  not  aware. 

5886.  Would  it  be  Mr.  Lumley’s  business  to  be  present  at  the  interview 
given  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Westlake  ?— He  is  present  some¬ 
times. 

5887.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  there  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5888.  Mr.  Westlake  says  there  were  only  three  persons  present?— I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  or  not. 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Westlake,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

5889.  Mr.  Christie.]  SINCE  you  were  here  last,  have  you  read  the  memo¬ 
randum  m  page  62  of  the  printed  papers? — Yes. 

5890.  After  reading  that,  are  you  disposed  to  alter  the  account  you  gave  us  in 
any  way,  of  tne  interview  between  yourself  and  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  >— 
\  ou  asked  me  if  they  recommended  a  letter  being  written  :  I  said,  they  had  not  • 

the^nlyTffe^ence  ^  1  Sh°Uld  GXplain  ^  evidence  to  the  guardians' ;  that  was 

5891.  Of  your  evidence?— Yes  :  I  had  no  recollection  of  their  doing  so.  This 
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Mr.  T.C.  Westlake,  is  a  copy  which  I  made  the  evening  after  I  had  the  interview  with  the  Commis- 
‘ -  sioners,  which  I  wrote  on  my  return  home. 

lo  June  1846.  5892.  Are  you  prepared  to  put  that  in  as  a  correct  account,  to  the  best  of  your 

belief,  as  to  what  passed  between  you  and  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — 
Certainly. 

[The  same  was  read,  as  follows  ;] 

Monday  Evening,  3  November  1845. — This  day,  half-past  two  o’clock,  I  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Poor-lav/  Commissioners  by  appointment.  Soon  after  entering  the  room 
one  of  the  gentlemen  asked  me  if  I  had  not  certain  statements  to  make  lo  them; 
I  answered  in  the  negative,  and  said  my  object  in  soliciting  an  interview,  was  on  account 
of  the  guardians  having  superseded  me,  on  what -they  were  pleased  to  term  extracts  from 
my  evidence,  but  which  could  not  have  been  correctly  taken,  either  by  Mr.  Parker,  or 
in  the  copy  made  from  Mr.  Parker’s  notes.  That  the  former  part,  as  sent  me  by  the 
clerk,  was  perfectly  unintelligible;  and  that  I  felt  desirous  of  seeing  Mr.  Parker’s  notes, 
as  taken  by  him  ;  and  that  I  was  also  perfectly  willing  to  answer  unreservedly  any  ques¬ 
tions  they  might  think  proper  to  put  to  me.  A  conversation  began  on  the  books,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  stating  that  although,  as  it  appeared  in  evidence,  they  had  not  been 
kept  in  the  regular  way  they  ought  to  have  been,  they  were  disposed  to  look  it  over; 
but  as  I  made  no  reference,  or  attempted  to  give  any  explanation  to  the  grave  offence, 
that  of  a  neglect  of  duty,  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  the  subject,  since  I  was  not 
aware  that  any  charge  of  that  nature  had  ever  been  made  against  me;  that  if  it  had  I 
thought  I  ought  to  have  been,  and  an  investigation  ought  to  have  taken  place.  The 
Commissioners  then  said  they  were  not  disposed  to  press  or  enter  on  these  subjects,  nor 
were  they  prepared  or  disposed  to  reflect  or  make  any  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of 
the  guardians  in  suspending  me,  but  that  it  was  a  step  they  certainly  should  not  have 
taken' themselves.  They  then  referred  to  a  remark  in  my  evidence  expressive  of  a  want, 
of  confidence  in  the  guardians:  I  explained  the  nature  of  the  remark,  when  and  how 
made;  that  it  was  on  my  stating  that  I  had  long  suspected  the  extra  food  had  been 
withheld  from  the  paupers,  which  deprivation  might  have  been  injurious  to  their  health  ; 
and  my  reason  for  not  bringing  the  circumstance  forward  was  on  account  of  a  conviction 
in  my  own  mind  of  the  guardians  having  so  unlimited  a  confidence  in  M'Dougal  that  I 
could  scarcely  hope  to  substantiate  the  fact;  that  I  did  not  intend  the  remark  in  an 
invidious,  personal,  or  offensive  manner,  but  feeling  fully  assured  that  they  would  not 
have  entertained  an  investigation  into  the  circumstance,  as  they  evidently  had  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  M‘Dougal  than  in  all  their  other  officers;  that  I  did  not  or  wished  not  to 
withdraw  the  expression ;  that  I  still  felt  certain  of  the  result.  The  Commissioners  then  sug¬ 
gested  the  propriety  of  my  resigning,  which  I  objected  to  do.  The  Commissioners  again 
urged  this,  on  the  ground  of  the  mutual  feeling  of  a  want  of  confidence  still  existing,  and  that 
I  could  not  go  on  comfortably  with  such  men.  I  admitted  that  we  could  not  go  on  com¬ 
fortably  while  the  Board  were  seeking  every  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  every  vexatious, 
and  trifling,  and  unfounded  charge  against  me;  but  that  I  would  not  admit  the  fact  of  still 
entertaining  the  want  of  confidence,  for  the  inquiry  had  altogether  changed  the  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  affairs  in  the  workhouse.  The  Commissioners  again  suggested  the  propriety  of 
my  resigning,  which  I  again  objected  to  do.  They  then  proposed  my  making  some  statements 
to  the  Board  to  satisfy  them.  I  objected  ever  going  before  the  Board  to  solicit  the  favour 
of  being  reinstated,  on  the  ground  of  denying  the  expression,  but  expressed  my  readiness 
to  explain  in  what  sense  it  was  intended.  The  Commissioners  then  said  they  would  write 
to  the  Board  on  the  subject,  and  give  me  a  copy  of  their  letter.  That  the  guardians  had 
reason  to  feel  annoyed  at  having  been  so  much  exposed  and  held  up  lo  the  public.  I 
said  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  exposure,  that  they  brought  it  entirely  upon  them¬ 
selves.,  I  applied  for  a  copy  of  the  evidence  ;  the  Commissioners  refused  to  give  a  copy 
of  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  expense  to  the  public,  but  promised  me  a  copy  of  my 
evidence.  I  applied  for  a  sight  of  Mr.  Parker’s  report,  which  the  Commissioners  refused 
me,  or  a  copy  of  it.  - 

5893.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  You  have  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  has  been 
put  to  you  by  the  Committee,  that  you  had  an  interview  with  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  before  your  suspension  was  removed? — I  had. 

5894.  And  that  you  saw  three  gentlemen  there  whom  you  did  not  know,  but 
you  presumed  they  were  Commissioners  ? — Yes. , 

5895.  In  answer  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  you  as  to  what  passed  at  that 
interview,  you  replied  that  you  really  forgot,  but  that  you  know  they  twice  recom¬ 
mended  you  to  resign,  which  you  objected  to  do  ;  was  that  your  answer? — -That 
they  did  do. 

5896.  You  also  stated  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  made  use  of  this 
expression,  “Won’t  it  be  better,  rather  than  have  these  annoyances  from  such 
men  as  the  guardians  are,  to  resign”  ? — Yes,  those  are  the  expressions. 

5897.  Did  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  was  sent  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  to  Mr.  Lamb,  stating  what  passed  at  that  interview  ? — I  think  not ; 
if  so,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  by  me  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  I  did. 

5898.  Just  recollect  yourself ;  did  you  receive  a  communication  from  the  Poor- 

law 
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law  Commissioners  containing  the  copy  of  a  letter  whicii  they  had  addressed  to 
Mr.  Lamb,  the  clerk  of  the  guardians,  and  stating  what  had  passed  at  the  inter¬ 
view  they  had  with  you  ? — I  really  cannot  say. 

5899.  Look  at  this  letter,  dated  the  4th  of  November  1845,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Lumley,  by  the  direction  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  to  Thomas  Lamb,  esq. 
clerk  to  the  guardians  of  the  Andover  Union?  — Yes. 

5900.  Read  that  letter,  and  tell  me  whether  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  you, 
giving  an  account  of  the  interview  which  you  had  with  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — I  believe  I  received  that  letter. 

5901.  Does  that  letter  give  a  correct  representation  of  what  occurred  at  your 
interview  ? — In  part  it  does. 

5902.  Does  it  give  a  correct  representation  of  what  passed  at  the  interview  ? — 
It  does  not  give  a  verbatim  .  statement ;  it  withholds  that  part  where  they  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  twice  my  resignation. 

59°3-  You  are  prepared  to  say  that  they  twice  suggested  your  resignation  ? — 
I  am  ;  and  I  perfectly  well  remember  in  one  instance  one  of  the  gentlemen 
appealed  to  me  in  this  way :  “  Now  Mr.  Westlake,  I  would  appeal  to  you  as 
a  gentleman,  can  you  put  up  with  the  conduct  you  state  you  have  receeived  from 
these  men  ?”  He  appealed  to  me  in  this  very  way  ;  that  was  the  second  time. 

5904.  You  do  not  think  that  letter  gives  a  correct  representation  of  what  passed 
at  the  interview  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes. 

5905.  Chairman .]  Not  of  the  whole  interview? — No. 

5906.  Mr.  M .  Sutton .]  Did  you  ever  challenge  the  correctness  of  that  repre¬ 
sentation  ? — I  did  not. 

5907.  Did  you  write  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  this  letter  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

5908.  And  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  on  that  occasion  to  state  that  this 
was  an  incomplete  or  incorrect  representation  of  what  passed? — I  did  not. 

5909.  Can  you  state  why  you  thought  it  unnecessary  ? — I  should  consider  it 
taking  a  liberty  with  them  ;  of  course  they  were  aware  of  the  fact. 

5910-  You  thought  to  challenge  their  correctness  of  the  statement  of  the  inter¬ 
view  at  which  you  had  been  present  and  was  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  would 
be  a  liberty  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  which  you  thought  it  improper  to 
take  ?- — 1  should  think  so,  inasmuch  as  the  letter  was  correct  as  far  as  it  went. 

5911*  Ami  that  was  your  sole  reason? — I  cannot  say  exactly;  it  is  my 
impression,  now  you  ask  me  the  question. 

5912.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  complaints  have  been  made  by  you  with 

reference  to  the  insufficient  remuneration  which  has  been  received  by  witnesses 
whom  you  called  on  the  inquiry  at  Andover? — Yes;  at  least  by  Mr.  May  mv 
solicitor.  J  J 

5913.  At  your  instance  ? — Yes. 

59 1 4*  Was  it  your  complaint  that  you  had  not  in  fact  been  reimbursed  the 
amount  you  had  paid  to  these  witnesses  ? — I  have  not. 

5915.  Did  you  ever  make  any  offer  of  money  to  any  of  these  parties  to  induce 
them  to  come  forward  ? — Never. 

5916.  Are  you  sure  that  you  never  made  any  offer  to  any  witness  of  any  sum 

of  money  whatever,  large  or  small,  to  induce  them  to  come  "forward  ?— Never  to 
an  individual.  ’ 

5917.  Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hannah  Mason? _ Very 

well.  * 

5918.  Do  you  know  her? — Yes. 

5919.  Were  you  present  when  she  was  examined  ? — I  was  out  of  court  at  the 
time. 

5920.  Have  you  seen  her  statement  ? — I  came  in  during  part  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  ;  I  was  out  of  court  during  part  of  her  examination. 

5921.  Are  you  aware  that  she  stated  that  Mr.  May  offered  her  half-a-crown 
and  then  another  half-crown  ? — I  am. 

5922.  And  in  your  presence  ? — That  she  stated  so;  I  saw  it. 

5923.  And  in  your  presence? — Yes. 

5924.  Did  you  ask  to  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  that 

statement?— No;  I  was  examined.  I  do  not  know  that  I  solicited  an  examina¬ 
tion. 

5925.  Did  you  contradict  that?— I  did. 

5926.  Was  this  statement  made  by  the  woman  on  oath  ? _ I  believe  so. 
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Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake.  5927.  Was  she  a  witness  called  by  you  ? — No;  by  M‘Dougal. 

- - 5928.  Are  you  aware  that  a  statement  was  made  in  court,  on  the  part  of  your 

10  June  1846.  solicitor,  that  this  witness  had  been  spirited  away  by  M‘Dougal  ? — I  am  notj 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  made. 

5929.  You  do  not  believe  that  it  was? — I  do  not. 

5930.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Prendergast,  in  court,  stated  that  you  did  not 
know  where  this  witness  was,  and  that  you  charged  the  master  with  having  sent 
her  out  of  the  way  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Prendergast  never  made  such  a  remark. 

5931.  Did  Mr.  Missing  state,  in  your  presence,  that  he  could  not  find  this 
witness  ? — I  believe  not ;  not  that  I  know.  Some  altercation,  some  discussion,  or 
battling  took  place  between  Mr.  Missing  and  Mr.  Prendergast  respecting  this 
witness. 

5932.  In  your  presence? — Yes,  on  the  Saturday. 

5933.  State  the  nature  of  that  dispute?— I  forget  at  what  period  it  was,  and 
the  name  of  the  witness  I  forget.  It  emanated  with  Mr.  Missing,  who  stated  she 
was  absent.  Having  referred  to  part  of  the  letter,  I  do  think  I  have  to  complain 
of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker  inserted  or  sent  that  document  to  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners. 

.5934.  Chairman.']  What  document  do  you  refer  to?-— Paper  No.  2,  at  page 
70  : 

With  respect  to  the  witness  Hannah  Mason,  I  think  it  right  to  direct  your  attention  to 
her  evidence  of  what  took  place  at  a  visit  paid  her  by  Mr.  Westlake  and  Mr.  May  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  also  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Westlake  on  the  same  subject;  and  in  reference  to 
such  evidence  to  acquaint  you  that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  it  was  stated  in  Mr. 
Westlake’s  presence  by  the  master’s  counsel  that  the  witness  Hannah  Mason  could  not  be 
found,  Mr.  Westlake  was  silent  as  to  his  knowledge  of  her  abode ;  and  that  on  the  30th 
August,  when  the  master’s  counsel  repeated  his  observation,  Mr.  Prendergast  denied  that 
Mr.  Westlake  knew  where  she  was,  and  charged  the  master  with  having  sent  her  out  of 
the  way.  Mr.  Westlake’s  evidence  proves  that  he  knew  where  the  witness  was,  and  that 
he  had  visited  her,  and  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Warlters  shows  that  the  master  was  exerting 
himself  to  find  her.  By  endeavouring  to  raise  an  imputation  against  another  officer  by  his 
silence  at  one  time,  and  by  making,  through  his  counsel,  a  direct  charge  at  another,  Mr. 
Westlake  appears  to  me  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  disingenuousness  which  must 
tend  to  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  every  right-thinking  person, 

Now  as  regards  Hannah  Mason,  I  visited  her  on  the  25th  or  26th  in  the  evening; 
before  that  time  I  had  stated  to  Mr.  Parker  in  court,  that  I  had.  used  every 
means  possible  to  find  her ;  I  had  sent  out  parties,  believing  she  was  an  important 
witness,  and  got  her  into  Andover  to  be  examined.  On  the  25th  or  26th,  as  I 
stated  in  court  to  Mr.  Parker,  I  visited  her  at  midnight,  the  court  not  having 
broken  up  till  six  or  seven  in  the  evening.  I  had  friends  dining  with  me,  and  as 
soon  as  I  could  leave  them,  which  was  at  midnight,  that  evening  I  heard  where 
she  was  to  be  found,  I  went  in  company  with  Mr.  May,  with  the  view  of  getting 
her  examined  ;  but  I  found  the  woman  refused  to  answer  any  question  that  was 
put  to  her  :  I  do  not  believe  she  answered  me  two  questions.  The  sister,  at  whose 
house  she  was  staying,  stated  that  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  had  offered  her  a  new  gown  and 
some  other  clothes  if  she  would  come  up  to  be  examined.  I  deny  that  Mr.  May 
offered  her  any  money  whatever;  I  never  heard  the  woman’s  name  mentioned  in 
court  until  the  30th  August ;  therefore  Mr.  Parker’s  statement,  of  my  having  heard 
the  name  mentioned  more  than  once,  was  incorrect,  and  this  was  a  battling  between 
the  two  counsel :  how  it  emanated  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  was  with  Mr. 
Missing  or  Mr.  Prendergast ;  but  they  were  throwing  from  one  to  the  other  that 
the  woman  was  kept  out  of  court  by  one  party  or  the  other.  I  had  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  name  of  Hannah  Mason  to  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  I  never  had  any  con¬ 
versation  with  regard  to  the  woman  ;  therefore  Mr.  Parker’s  statement  with 
regard  to  the  woman,  that  I  had  instructed  Mr.  Prendergast,  is  also  untrue.  Then 
the  remark  in  the  last  paragraph  must  have  tended  to  injure  me  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

5 935-  You  mentioned  to  Mr.  Parker  himself  that  you  could  not  find  out  the 
residence,  or  where  this  Hannah  Mason  was  ;  was  that  at  the  time  wrhen  you  did 
not  know  where  she  wras  ? — The  day  I  was  examined  ;  immediately  after  Hannah 
Mason’s  examination. 

5936.  And  subsequent  to  that  you  did  not  hear  the  name  of  this  witness  men¬ 
tioned  in  court  till  the  30th  August  ? — My  statement  to  Mr.  Parker  was  on  the 
30th  August,  immediately  after  the  examination  of  Hannah  Mason ;  I  then  made 
the  statement  I  do  now. 


5937.  When 
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5937*  When  did  this  altercation  between  Mr.  Prendergast  and  Mr.  Missing 
take  place  ? — On  Saturday  the  30th  August ;  and  the  name  of  Hannah  Mason 
had  not  been  mentioned  in  court  before  that  time. 

5938.  Was  that  the  day  Hannah  Mason  was  examined  ? — No ;  she  was  ex¬ 
amined  on  Tuesday. 

5939.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Prendergast  did  charge  Mr.  Missing  with  keeping 
Hannah  Mason  out  of  the  way  ? — It  was  so. 

5940-  In  your  presence  Mr.  Prendergast  did  charge  the  counsel  fot  the  master 
with  having  kept  Hannah  Mason  out  of  the  way? — I  believe  the  master’s  counsel 
first  charged  Mr.  Prendergast  with  doing  it.  Mr.  Prendergast  said,  “  No  doubt 
she  is  kept  out  of  the  way  for  some  purpose,”  or  “  a  purpose.’’ 

5941-  Ho  you  say  that  Mr.  Prendergast  charged  Mr.  Missing  on  the  30th,  in 
reply  to  some  accusation  made  by  Mr.  Missing,  with  keeping  Hannah  Mason  out 
of  the  way  ? — There  was  a  statement  made  by  each. 

5942.  Is  that  statement  correct? — Yes  ;  it  was  in  my  presence. 

5943*  Hid  you  know'  at  the  time  where  Hannah  Mason  was? — I  did  not ;  I  saw 
her  on  the  25th,  and  I  do  not  know  where  she  was  at  that  time. 

5944-  You  did  know  where  she  was  on  the  25th  ?— Yes. 

5945*  You  did  not  know  where  she  was  on  the  30th? — No. 

5946.  Did  you  know  that  she  had  removed  ? — No  ;  I  knew  nothing  of 
her.  6 


5947.  You  did  not  feel  yourself  authorized  to  make  any  communication  with 

regard  to  the  incorrectness  of  your  counsel’s  charge  against  Mr.  Missing,  or 
against  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  she  was  sent  out  of  the  wav  •  I 
think  it  is  likely.  ^  ’ 

5948.  When  did  she  appear  as  a  witness  ?— On  Tuesday  the  2d  September. 
594 9*  You  having  seen  Hannah  Mason  on  the  25th,  which  witness  was  called 

by  M  Dougal  on  the  3d  September,  think  it  likely  that  the  charge  made  on  the 
30th  September,  that  M‘Dougal  had  sent  her  out  of  the  way,  was  correct^ _ How 

could  I  possibly  know  from  the  30th  to  the  3rd  r  That  was  my  idea  till  the  woman 
presented  herself. 

5950.  You  contradict  the  statement  of  Hannah  Mason,  made  on  her  oath  with 
regard  to  Mr.  May  offering  her  certain  sums  in  your  presence  to  induce  her  to 
come  forward  ;  and  you  dispute  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Parker’s  account  of  what 
passed  respecting  this  same  witness,  as  given  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  November  to 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  do ;  that  is  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

5951.  Mr.  TVakley.']  Where  was  she  living  ?— Two  or  three  miles  from 
Andover. 

5952.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Was  that  her  usual  residence? — She  was  at  her  sister’s 

on  the  25th.  r 

5953*  Having  no  home  of  her  own? — Yes;  she  generally  wandered  through 
the  country ;  sometimes  she  was  in  a  cave  with  some  hermit.  ® 

_ ^  ^Gn  S^e  have  been  absent  without  being  sent  away  by  M‘I)ougal? 

5955-  But  on  this  occasion  she  was  not  sent  away,  but  resident  with  her  nearest 
dme  ’  g  n°  "  the  time?-Certain'y<  »°t  resident,  remaining  at  the 

5956-  The  first  place  where  any  person  would  look  for  her  ?— I  should  think 
not,*  she  does  not  usually  stay  there. 

5957-  Have  you  stated  to  this  Committee  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to 

bone-crushing  on  the  health  of  the  paupers?— I  have  not.  '  ^ 

.  5^8;  the  Commi1ttee  what  you  think  on  that  subject?— I  do  not  think 

the  health  of  the  paupers  is  likely  to  be  affected  if  the  bones'^ are  perfectly  dry. 

T  What  is  the  effect  of  the  machine  on  their  hands  ? 

m TTIJ  Sive£e’  for  the  bone-crusher  is  28  pounds  in  weight. 

59bo.  Mr.  M.  Sutton^]  \  ou  can  tell  the  Committee  whether  any  difference 

TalM  one»hWp  ,r8arH  *?  ,ha  remuneration  of  y°ur  "itnesses,  or  those  that  were 
frn^d.?  ,  cr  a,de,  The  gleatest ;  there  were  fo«r  labourers  that  were  taken 
wh”le  time!1"''6  "fie M  *“*  W£re  1616  *  *  dayS>  who  were  allowed  °nly  2  for  the 

**•*•"* Jo1"' *— »> 

59^2.  You  say  that  a  difference  was  made  between  the  witnesses  vou  called 
and  .^witnesses  called  on  the  other  side  ?-I  name  a  witness  of  M‘Douga?s  the 

servant 
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Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake,  servant  of  his  son-in-law  Holly,  who  was  not  examined.  These  witnesses  were 

- - -  present  ll  days,  and  were  examined ;  the  servant  of  M‘Dougal,  Jane  Rout,  was 

10  June  1846.  not  examined,  and  was  allowed  1  l.  10  s. 

5963.  Chairman .]  How  do  you  know  she  was  allowed  the  sum  of  money  you 
speak  of  ?— From  the  list  given  to  Mr.  Lamb  directing  payment. 

5964.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  That  is  the  case  of  a  servant? — Yes. 

5965.  The  other  cases  were  cases  of  labourers  ? — Yes. 

5966.  Show  me  the  payment  to  other  labourers? — I  will  take  a  servant;  I 
would  mention  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Jane  Canning,  a  married  woman,  taken 
from  the  labour  field,  and  who  came  1 0  miles  and  was  examined,  and  was  there 
10  days  and  allowed  is.  gd.  for  the  whole  time. 

5967.  Chairman.]  Compare  her  with  any  witness  called  on  the  other  .side  ? — 
Elizabeth  Crouch,  Holly’s  servant,  10  days,  105.;  that  was  one  of  my  witnesses. 
I  now  take  Jane  Rout,  servant,  1  l.  10  s. 

5968.  How  far  did  Elizabeth  Crouch  come  ? — From  Andover. 

5969.  How  many  days  was  Jane  Rout  in  attendance? — Four  days. 

5970.  And  how  far  did  she  come? — Seven  or  eight  miles.  I  will  now  take 
the  case  of  a  carrier  from  Srockbridge,  his  name  is  Henry  Marsh;  he  was  there 
quite  as  many  days  as  this  girl ;  he  got  16  s.  6  d. ;  this  servant  girl,  Jane  Rout, 

1  l.  10  A'. 

5971.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  know  how  many  days  the  carrier  was  there? — 
Seven  or  eight  days  ;  more,  or  as  many  as  this  girl.  A  great  number  of  my 
witnesses  are  not  entered  at  all. 

5972.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Do  you  mean  witnesses  who  were  examined  ? — Yes, 
I  think  some  witnesses  who  were  examined. 

5973.  Are  there  witnesses  who  were  summoned  and  not  examined  ? — I  know 
I  great  many  who  were  summoned  and  not  examined  ;  but  a  great  number  of  those 
who  are  entered  here  by  Mr.  Parker  have  not  been  examined,  of  M‘Dougal’s 
witnesses. 

5974.  Capt.  PechelL]  Still  they  have  been  paid? — Yes. 

5975.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  In  reference  to  Hannah  Mason,  you  were  asked  more 
than  once,  whether  you  had  made  her  any  offer  of  money  to  induce  her  to  come 
forward  ? — Certainly  not ;  l  did  not  in  any  way. 

5976.  Chairman.]  By  yourself  or  any  one  else  ? — Certainly  not. 

5977.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Were  you  examined  before  Mr.  Parker  on  the  3rd  of 
September  ? — Yes. 

5978.  Were  you  on  oath  on  that  occasion? — I  was. 

5979.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  deposition  now  before  you  ? — Yes. 

5980.  Is  that  a  correct  copy  ? — Certainly  not. 

5981.  Read  what  is  stated  in  that  deposition  with  respect  to  an  offer  of  money 
being  made  to  Hannah  Mason  by  yourself;  is  that  correct? — Certainly  not; 

I  made  no  offer. 

5982.  Chairman.]  Did  she  ask  any  question  as  to  her  being  out  of  pocket  in 
case  of  coming  forward,  or  having  her  expenses  paid  ? — She  did  not ;  she  did  not 
answer  me  two  questions  the  half  hour  I  was  with  her. 

5983.  Neither  you  nor  Mr.  May  said,  “You  will  be  out  of  pocket  if  you  come 
forward  ”  ?• — I  did  not ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  Mr.  May  did  not. 

5984.  Mr.  M.  Sutton^]  Do  you  again  repeat  that  Hannah  Mason,  when  she 
stated  on  her  oath  that  such  an  offer  was  made,  stated  that  which  was  untrue  ? — - 
I  do. 

5985.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you,  you  stated  that  M‘Dougal  generally 
answered  questions  for  the  witnesses  when  Mr.  Parker  asked  those  questions  ? — 

I  did. 

5986.  Do  you  mean  that  the  answers  of  M‘Dougal  were  taken  as  the  answers 
of  the  witnesses? — No;  Mr.  Parker  then  generally  said,  “Is  it  so?”  or,  “Is  it 
true?  ”  or,  “  Is  that  so?”  A  question  having* been  put  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the 
witness,  M‘Dougal  would,  before  the  witness  had  an  opportunity,  answer  for  him ; 
Mr.  Parker  would  then  say,  “  Is  it  so?” 

5987.  Did  Mr.  Parker  then  append  the  statement,  yes  or  no,  of  the  witness  to 
the  statement  of  M‘Dougal,  as  the  answer  of  the  witness  ? — Yes,  I  conclude  he 
did  ;  he  appeared  to  write  that  down. 

5988.  You  adhere  to  that  ? — Yes. 

5989.  Chairman.]  In  this  case  where  the  witness  said  yes? — Yes. 

5990.  On  Mr.  Parker  asking  the  witness  any  question,  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  instead 

of 
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of  allowing  the  witness  to  answer,  gave  an  answer  himself  r — Not  every  witness  ; 
frequently. 

5991.  Some  witnesses? — Yes,  and  frequently. 

5992.  Then  Mr.  Parker  said  to  the  witness,  “  Is  that  so”  ? — Yes. 

5993.  In  case  the  witness  used  the  words  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  previously 
uttered,  that  was  taken  as  the  answer  of  the  witness  ? —  Yes. 

5994.  Were  there  any  cases  in  which  the  witness  said,  “  No,  it  is  not  so  *'? — 
No,  1  think  not. 

5995*  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  The  witness  uniformly  assented  to  M‘Dougal’s  expla¬ 
nation  ? — Yes. 

5996.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  had  previously  made  an  inquiry  yourself,  had  you 
not,  into  the  eating  of  the  flesh  and  marrow  from  the  bones  ? — When  I  went 
round  with  Mr.  Mundy  in  February ;  not  after  that  period. 

5997.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  any  incorrect  account  was  given  to 
Mr.  Parker  when  he  conducted  the  inquiry,  in  consequence  of  M‘Dougal’s 
interference  ? — I  do  not  know ;  it  was  precisely  similar  to  the  statement  the  men 
gave  me  in  February. 

5998.  The  men  in  February  gave  you  exactly  the  same  statement  they  gave 
to  Mr.  Parker,  when  you  say  M‘Dougal  interfered? — Yes. 

5999.  You  were  one  °f  the  witnesses  examined  ? — Yes. 

6000.  Did  M'Dougal  interfere  with  you  ? — No. 

6001.  You  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  everything? — Yes. 

6002.  And  were  not  afraid  of  M‘Dougal? — Certainly  not. 

6003.  Do  you  wish  now  to  make  any  change  in  the  evidence  you  gave  then 
before  Mr.  Parker? — Certainly  not;  what  I  gave  then  I  believe  to  be  correct. 

6004.  Do  you  entertain  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Mundy  was  not  warranted  in 
drawing  the  inference  that  the  paupers  were  in  the  habit  of  gnawing  stale  bones, 
if  it  was  told  him  by  the  paupers? — I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Mundy 
had  had  two  interviews  with  the  men  when  I  was  present.  If  Mr.  Mundy  had 
made  such  a  statement,  I  think  it  would  have  been  incorrect ;  but  Mr.  Mundy 
had  an  interview  immediately  after  with  the  men,  when  they  produced  the  bones, 
and  stated  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  gnawing  them. 

6005.  You  said,  “  Mr.  Mundy  left  the  hall  with  me,  and  as  he  left  his  gesture 
denoted  disgust;  and  he  remarked  that  the  men  had  admitted  that  the  statement 
he  had  made  in  the  Board-room  was  correct.  I  repeatedly  referred  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  men,  of  only  having  eaten  the  marrow  from  clean  bones  ”  ? — Yes. 

6006.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  before  this  conversation  between  you  and 
Mr.  Mundy,  Mr.  Mundy  had  a  second  examination? — No,  not  before;  subse¬ 
quently. 

6007.  Then  you  still  retain  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Mundy  was  not  warranted  in 
drawing  the  inference  from  what  was  told  him  ? — 1  was  not  aware  of  the  second 
examination  ;  it  took  place  an  hour  after.  Mr.  Mundy  made  the  second  examina¬ 
tion,  on  whatever  day  it  might  have  been,  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  I  saw 
Mr.  Mundy,  and  examined  the  men  twice,  probabiy  at  one  o’clock  and  half-past 
one.  At  one  I  was  present,  at  half-past  one  I  was  not  present. 

6008.  Was  it  before  half-past  one  that  this  conversation  took  place  ? — It  was 
before  the  second  examination  by  Mr.  Mundy. 

6009.  When  you  held  this  conversation  with  him  ? — Yes. 

6010.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Did  Mr.  Mundy  express  himself  dissatisfied  that  the 
whole  thing  had  not  been  gone  into  thoroughly,  and  wished  you  to  return  with 
him  ? — He  did. 

6011.  And  you  did  not? — No. 

6012.  And  30U  went  by  yourself? — Yes. 

6013.  Mr.  Christie.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  inquiry  by  Mr.  Parker  into 
the  eating  the  bones  was  not  a  satisfactory  inquiry  ?• — I  think  perfectly  satisfactory 
as  the  men  were  examined. 

6014.  Can  you  suggest  any  one  else  who  ought  to  be  examined  ?— There  were 
several  men  who  I  think  ought  to  be  examined,  or  might  as  well  ;  we  saw  12  or 
14  in  February. 

6015.  Did  you  at  the  time  suggest  to  Mr.  Parker  any  additional  witnesses?— I 
did  not. 

6016.  Why  did  you  not?— I  should  not  have  thought  proper  to  dictate  to  Mr. 
Parker. 

°*45  12,  6017.  You 
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Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake.  601 7.  You  thought  any  suggestion  from  you  would  be  dictation  ? — Yes,  I  should 
-  have  considered  it  so. 

10  June  ^846.  6018.  How  was  Mr.  Parker  to  know  what  witnesses  he  should  examine,  unless 

their  names  were  suggested  to  him  by  some  one  cognizant  of  the  parties  and  the 
circumstances  ? — Mr.  Parker  on  the  4th  of  August  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Lamb  and  M'Dougal,  to  arrange  as  to  what  witnesses  should  be  examined  ;  that 
arrangement  took  place  between  Mr.  Lamb  and  MfDougal,  the  day  prior  to  the 
examination  on  the  5th. 

6019.  What  do  you  know  about  that  arrangement  ?— I  called  at  the  office  on 
the  14th  of  August  to  see  Mr.  Parker,  and  I  saw  him  there  with  M‘Dougal  in 
the  office.  Mr.  Lamb  told  me  that  same  morning,  he  was  going  to  M‘DougaI  to 
arrange  with  him  what  witnesses  should  be  examined  on  the  bone  inquiry. 
f)020.  Chairman .]  Prior  to  your  seeing  them  together? — Yes. 

6021.  Mr.  Christie .]  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  “arrange”? _ To  con¬ 

sult  with  M‘Dougal  what  witnessess  should  be  examined.  He  said  he  was  going 
to  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  with  M‘Dougal  what  witnesses  should  be 
examined  on  the  bone  inquiry. 

6022.  Did  you  offer  any  suggestion  to  Mr.  Lamb  ?— No. 

6023.  Do  you  think  any  suggestion  made  by  you  to  Mr.  Lamb,  clerk  of  the 

union,  would  be  dictation  ?— Certainly  not ;  I  did  not  know  what  witnesses  they 
intended  to  bring  forward.  J 

6024.  You  have  complained  of  a  charge  made  by  Mr.  Parker,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  of  the  21st  October  ? — Yes. 

6025.  In  your  interview  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  did  they  call  on 
you  to  give  any  explanation  of  that  charge  ? — I  had  never  seen  it ;  that  was  the 
unfairness.  They  did  not  refer  to  it ;  they  did  not  speak  of  it. 

6026.  Did  they  call  on  you  for  an  explanation  with  reference  to  that  charge, 
at  that  time,  previous  to  reinstating  you  as  medical  officer?— They  did  not,  as  I 
had  not  seen  those  papers.  I  also  complain  of  another  part  that  Mr.  Parker  sent 
to  the  Commissioners.  ^  At  page  90  of  my  evidence,  this  part  in  brackets  was 
withheld  from  me  :  “  This  account  related  to  a  period  antecedent  to  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
rett  s  admission  into  the  workhouse.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  examination 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  workhouse.  The  woman  Barrett 
was  a  sick  pauper,  the  first  under  examination.  Mr.  Parker  contended,  that  inas¬ 
much  as  among  the  sick  paupers  Barrett’s  name  was  included  in  the  bracket,  that 
she  did  not  have  any  of  the  extras  that  are  carried  out,  neither  tea,  beer,  sugar, 
nor  butter.  I  then  said,  “  I  will  take  five  out  of  eight  of  the  sick  paupers,  and  I 
am  in  a  position  to  prove  that  not  one  out  of  the  five  had  any  of  the  extras ;  and  if 
they  had  not,  there  is  a  quantity  left  for  some.”  I  named  one  of  them ;  Holt, 
Caroline,  is  charged  with  three  pints  of  beer,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pound 
of  sugar,  and  a  portion  of  tea.  I  now  come  to  Richard  Smith.  Mr.  Parker 
thought  proper  to  stop  the  proceedings,  stating  that  it  could  not  prove  anything, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  all  included  in  those  brackets.  But  then  Mr.  Parker 
writes  to  the  Commissioners  unknown  to  me,  and  in  this  bracket  he  says,  “  This 
account  related  to  a  period  antecedent  to  Mrs.  Barrett’s  admission  to  the  work- 
house,  and  did  not  apply  to  her  case.  The  examination  was  not  pursued,  as  it 
could  prove  nothing.”  Now  the  case  of  Sarah  Barrett  is  enclosed  in  the  same 
bracket,  and  had  reference  to  Caroline  Holt’s  case  on  my  proving  that  other  pau¬ 
pers  never  had  anything ;  and  yet  Mr.  Parker  says  to  the  Commissioners  that  it 
had  reference  to  a  period  antecedent  to  her  admission  to  the  workhouse.  Of 
course  the  Commissioners  must  have  considered  that  I  was  jumping  from  one 
case  to  another ;  that  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  some  other  witness  to  introduce. 
The  introduction  of  Caroline  Holt’s  case  was  bearing  particularly  on  that  of  Sarah 
Barrett;  and  as  to  its  being  antecedent  to  her  admission,  her  name  is  enclosed  in 
the  same  bracket  with  Caroline  Holt. 

6027.  Do  you  complain  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  not  having  informed 

you  of  his  complaint?— I  do  now.  ' 

6028.  Was  a  copy  of  this  evidence  sent  to  you  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
the  words  in  brackets  omitted? — Yes,  withholding  that  part. 

6029.  When  you  had  that  interview  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  your 
object  was  to  be  reinstated  as  medical  officer  on  terms  satisfactory  to  yourself? — 

I  dffi,  on  the  ground  that  J  told  the  Commissioners  I  had  no  favour  to  ask  them  ; 

that  I  considered  I  ought  to  have  justice  done  to  me ;  that  I  had  been  unjustly 
suspended. 


6030.  Do 
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6030.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  consistent  with  your  object  to  have 
informed  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  the  Commissioners  had  recommended  you 
strongly  to  resign  ? — I  do  not. 

6031.  Do  you  think  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  in  reinstating  you  is  consistent  with  their  recommendation  to  you  to 
resign  ? — I  think  so,  finding  I  would  not  resign.  They  would  have  been  better 
satisfied  if  I  had. 

6032.  Do  you  think,  if  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  thought  you  ought  to  be 
reinstated,  they  did  their  duty  in  recommending  you  to  resign? — I  scarcely  know  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  completely. 

6033.  Do  you  think  it  likely,  on  transmitting  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  an 
account  of  what  passed  between  you  and  them,  they  would  have  mentioned  their 
recommendation  to  you  to  resign  ? — Probably  not;  they  did  not  do  it. 

6034.  Do  you  think  it  likely  they  would  have  done  so  ? — I  think  not. 

6035.  This  Hannah  Mason,  does  she  go  by  any  other  name  ? — I  believe  she 
does. 

6036.  Do  you  know  her  by  any  other  name? — I  have  heard  some  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  call  her  “  the  Devil.” 

6037.  Do  you  know  her  by  the  name  of  Adams  ? — I  do  not. 

6038.  When  you  saw  Hannah  Mason  in  Mr.  May’s  company,  did  you  hold 
out  any  threat  to  her  ? — Certainly  not. 

6039.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  May  threaten  her  ? — If  she  did  not  come  in  and  give 
evidence  of  the  truth,  that  she  was  subject  to  be  imprisoned  ;  I  forget  the  nature 
of  it. 

6040.  You  heard  Mr.  May  tell  her  that? — It  was  something  of  that  kind; 
I  forget  exactly  what  it  was. 

6041.  That  if  she  did  not  come  in  and  give  evidence,  she  w'as  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  ? — Yes;  and  tell  the  truth. 

6042.  You  have  given  us  an  account  of  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr. 
Dodson  when  you  first  informed  Mr.  Dodson  of  the  charges  against  M‘Dougal  ? — - 
Yes. 

6043.  Do  you  remember  the  evidence  you  gave  on  that  subject  before  Mr. 
Parker  ? — I  do. 

6044.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  say  anything  about  Mr.  Dodson  having  sug¬ 
gested  the  resignation  of  M‘Dougal,  in  order  to  avoid  inquiry? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  did  ;  if  I  did  not  Mr.  Parker  was  seeking  every  opportunity  of  brow¬ 
beating,  and  snubbing,  and  preventing  anything  like  facts  coming  out,  not  only 
from  myself,  but  from  the  whole  of  my  w  itnesses. 

6045.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Parker  frightened  you? — He  would  not  allow 
me  to  depose  to  many  things. 

6046.  Turn  to  page  89  of  the  Papers.  You  told  Mr.  Parker,  “  I  mentioned 
this  case  to  the  clerk,  and  my  suspicion  that  it  was  not  the  only  case  :  he  immedi¬ 
ately  informed  me  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  bring  the  thing  publicly 
before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  he  also  advised  me  to  see  the  chairman  of  the 
Board,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodson,  on  the  subject,  which  I  did.  Mr.  Dodson  gave  the 
same  advice  as  Mr.  Lamb,  both  of  them  advising  me  to  institute  a  rigid  inquiry 
into  all  the  cases  I  suspected,  which  I  did,  and  brought  it  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  on  the  Saturday.”  You  said  there  that  Mr.  Dodson  advised  you  to 
make  a  rigid  inquiry,  and  to  bring  the  thing  publicly  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — I  did. 


6047.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  having  told  us  that  Mr.  Dodson  urged 
the  resignation  of  M‘Dougal  in  order  to  avoid  inquiry  ? — Perfectly.  Mr.  Dodson 
recommended  both ;  Mr.  Dodson  not  only  recommended  that  I  should  institute 
this  inquiry,  provided  M‘Dougal  refused  to  resign,  but  stated  that  he  would  be 
present  at  the  Board  to  conduct  the  investigation". 

6048.  Then  in  your  evidence  before  Mr.  Parker  you  omitted  all  mention  of 
Mr.  Dodson’s  stating  M‘Dougal  should  be  recommended  to  resign?— I  did;  Mr, 
Parkers  conduct  was  that  of  snubbing,  and  browbeating,  and  preventing  the* facts 
coming  out. 

b'049.  Did  Mr.  Parker  snub  you,  and  prevent  you  in  that  way  from  mentioning 
Mi'.  Dodson’s  recommendation?—!  have  no  doubt  of  that;  although  so  mild  a 
man,  it  was  bullying. 

6050.  rl  hen  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  Mr.  Parker  bullied  vou  into 
°-4j  12>  C  saving 
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Mr.  T.C.Wcsilake.  saving  Mr.  Dodson’s  character  V — I  do  not  know  in  that  part,  but  I  think  it  is  very 
- - -  likely  it  would  be  so. 

10  June  1846.  605!.  Can  you  remember  whether  he  did  ? — I  know  that  was  Mr.  Parker’s 

general  conduct. 

CJ 

6052.  You  think  it  very  likely  Mr.  Parker  bullied  you  on  that  occasion  into 
omitting  this  important  fact  as  to  Mr.  Dodson  ? — I  think  Mr.  Parker  acted  very 
differently  as  a  judge  from  what  I  expected. 

6053.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Were  you  asked  any  question  in  relation  to  what  passed 
between  you  and  Mr.  Dodson  when  you  were  examined  before  Mr.  Parker  ? — <No, 
I  was  not. 

6054.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  know  that  you  were  not  asked  ? — Yes. 

6055.  What  questions  were  asked  by  Mr.  Parker  with  regard  to  Mr.  Dodson? 

I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not  admit  this  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  my  evidence 

by  Mr.  Parker. 

6056.  Point  out  in  what  way  it  is  incorrect  ? — I  could  not. 

6057.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  Parker  said,  as  you  have  stated,  that  he  had 
examined  all  the  books  except  the  medical  books,  and  that  the)7  were  well  kept  ? 
— I  think  it  was  on  the  second  day  ;  about  the  22d  August,  I  think  it  must  have 

been. 

6058.  Repeat  what  he  said  ? — I  stated  that  my  book  had  been  kept  loosely  and 
incorrectly,  and  I  thought  all  the  union  books  had  been  kept  in  the  same  way. 
Mr.  Parker  said,  “  I  have  examined  the  whole  of  the  union  books,  and  they  are 
correctly  kept,  with  the  exception  of  the  medical  books.” 

60 59*  Is  that  reported  ? — I  do  not  know7  ;  I  think  it  is  reported  by  my  clerk  ; 
I  had  a  man  to  take  notes  ;  I  believe  it  is  reported  by  him. 

6060.  I  he  book  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  made  up  from  reports  taken 
from  the  Times? — It  is. 

6061.  Is  it  your  belief  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  reports  of  the  Times  to  this 
speech  which  you  attribute  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  believe  there  is  not. 

6062.  Did  you  provide  lodgings  for  any  of  the  female  witnesses? — Yes,  many 
of  them. 

6063.  And  pay  the  expenses  of  their  lodgings? — I  did. 

6064.  Did  you  choose  the  lodgings  ? — I  did  not  see  the  lodgings  ;  I  knew  the 
persons  and  asked  them  to  take  them  in.  Mr.  May  informed  me  the  day  they 
were  coming  down  from  London  ;  and  I  asked  a  person,  a  Mrs.  Hudson,  a  mid¬ 
wife,  to  lake  them  in. 

6065.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Mrs.  Hudson’s  character? — I  do  not. 

6066.  How  long  has  Mrs.  Hudson  lived  in  Andover? — Fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
to  my  knowledge. 

6067.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Mrs.  Hudson  is  a  proper  person  in  whose  care 
to  place  young  women  whose  morals  you  w'ere  very  solicitous  for?— I  have  not 
heard  a  single  thing  against  Mrs.  Hudson’s  character  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 

years. 

6068.  You  stated  that  you  long  since  had  suspicions  of  M‘Dougal  before  this 
inquiry,  and  you  stated  the  reason  you  did  not  mention  these  suspicions  to  the 
Board  ;  can  you  tell  us  of  any  precautions  you  took  in  consequence  of  those  sus¬ 
picions  ? — Yes;  I  recommended  in  1844  a  check  should  be  kept  against  him  ; 
that  an  efficient  book  should  be  kept;  that  a  ticket  should  be  given  to  each 
pauper,  in  which  should  be  inserted  the  articles  they  were  entitled  to  ;  which 
ticket  I  should  give  them  with  the  articles  I  ordered  them, 

6069.  Was  this  recommendation  adopted  ? — It  was  not. 

6070.  To  whom  did  you  make  the  recommendation? — To  Mr.  Pothecary,  a 
guardian. 

6071.  That  not  having  been  adopted,  did  you  renew  your  efforts? — No. 

6072.  Did  you  not  renew  the  application  before  the  Board  at  any  time? — No; 
Mr.  Pothecary ’s  answer  was,  that  Mac  would  not  listen  to  it. 

6073.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  where  the  guardians  have  connived  at 
peculation  ? — I  cannot ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

6074.  Captain  Pechell^j  Do  you  know  instances  where  they  have  been  fa¬ 
voured  in  the  sale  of  the  bone-dust  ? — I  know  a  mock  auction  was  held  ;  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Dodson,  was  the  auctioneer,  and  it  was  sold  to  the  guardians  at  a 
low  rate. 

6075.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  do  you  know  about  it? — I  know  Mr.  Dodson  was 
the  auctioneer  who  sold  the  bones. 

6070.  You 
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6076.  You  say,  by  mock  auction? — I  should  consider  anything  not  public  a 
mock  auction  ;  no  others  were  admitted  but  the  guardians,  or  a  few  select  friends 
of  Mr.  Dodson’s. 

6077.  How  long  is  this  ago? — Constantly;  it  was  discontinued  about  12 
months  since. 

6078.  Chairman .]  On  several  occasions  were  you  present? — On  several  occasions. 

6079.  Mr.  Christie .]  Were  you  not  first  appointed  medical  officer  On  account 
of  your  tender  being  lower  than  that  of  the  medical  officer  who  had  the  appoint¬ 
ment  the  previous  year  ?*— Yes. 

6080.  What  was  your  salary  the  first  year? — £.125  each  district,  250/.  both; 
which  was  a  higher  tender  than  had  ever  been  given  before. 

6081.  And  on  that  occasion  had  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Hammond,  made  a 
tender  also  ? — Yes. 

6082.  Was  his  tender  higher  or  lower  than  yours  ? — I  think  his  was  130  l. 

6083.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

6084.  Do  not  yon  know  that  his  was  lower  than  yours  on  that  occasion  ? — I 
believe  not ;  I  considered  it  was  higher,  or  they  would  not  have  appointed  me. 

6085.  Chairman.']  They  appointed  you  in  the  first  instance?— At  a  higher 
salary  than  ever  before  had  been  given. 

6086.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you  canvass  any  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  on  either 
of  those  occasions? — In  the  subsequent  year  I  did  ;  in  1840. 

6087.  That  is  when  Mr.  Hammond  tendered  again? — Yes. 

6088.  Did  you  not  say  Mr.  Hammond’s  tender  was  much  lower  than  yours  ? 
— Yes,  in  1840.  Mr.  Hammond  held  the  districts  from  1838  to  March  1839;  I 
tendered  in  1839,  and  was  appointed. 

6089.  In  1840,  was  Mr.  Hammond’s  higher  or  lower  than  yours? — Lower. 

6090.  But  you  were  reappointed  although  Mr.  Hammond’s  tender  was  lower 
than  vours  ?— Yes. 

6091.  And  on  that  occasion  you  resorted  to  a  personal  canvass  ? — I  did. 

6092.  Captain  Pec  hell.]  With  respect  to  the  workhouse,  you  stated  that  you 
suggested  on  several  occasions  having  a  check  on  the  master,  by  giving  tickets  to 
those  paupers  to  whom  extras  were  allowed  ?— Yes. 

6093.  Had  you  any  suspicion  that  the  articles  supplied  were  short  of  weight? 
— No. 

6094.  Do  you  know  whether  the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  ever 
examined  the  scales  and  weights  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  should  think  not ;  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

6095.  Do  you  know  that  the  police  are  employed,  in  the  county  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  in  that  business  ? — Yes. 

6096.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Are  you  aware  that  Hannah  Mason  had  an  inquest  held 
on  an  infant  child  that  was  burnt? — I  have  only  known  that  since. 

6097.  Did  her  sister  tell  you  so  ? — Yes. 

6098.  Did  the  sister  also  tell  you  that  the  coroner  refused  to  take  her  evidence 
on  oath  ?— She  did. 

6099.  Is  not  she  a  person  of  weak  intellect  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Alfred  A  Idous,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

6100.  Mr.  Etwall.]  ARE  you  a  Provision  Merchant,  residing  at  Andover  ? _ 

I  am. 

6101.  Did  you  contract  to  supply  the  union  house  with  groceries,  from  the 

quarter  beginning  the  25th  of  December  1845  to  March  1845  ? _ I  did. 

6102.  What  was  the  first  order  you  received  for  groceries  to  be  supplied  ?— I 
have  got  the  memorandum. 

6103.  By  whom  was  that  order  given  ?— M‘Dougal  gave  me  the  first  order 

6104.  Verbally  ?— Yes. 

6105.  Did  you  write  it  down  ?— I  took  a  copy  of  it  at  the  time,  in  this  pocket- 

book.  r  > 

6106.  State  the  date  of  it? — The  20th  December  1844. 

6107.  Read  the  order  ?— Twenty-eight  ounces  of  tea,  14  pounds  of  sugar,  eight 
pounds  of  butter,  123  pounds  of  cheese,  21  pounds  of  salt,  one  bushel  of  peas, 
14  pounds  of  candles,  three  hundred  weight  of  oatmeal,  two  sides  of  bacon,  ei^ht 
pounds  of  soda,  one  pound  of  black  lead,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mustard,  six 
pounds  of  pipe  clay,  and  two  pounds  of  whiting. 

0.45—12. 
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6108.  Did  he  allude  to  your  sending  any  articles  of  a  superior  quality,  for  his 
own  private  use?— -Yes. 

6 log.  Did  he  give  you  any  order  to  that  effect? — He  told  me  I  was  to  see 
Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  who  would  give  me  an  order  for  a  few  articles  they  always  had, 
which  were  of  rather  better  quality  j  I  was  to  see  her,  and  take  the  order  from 
her. 

61  10.  Did  she  give  you  an  order? — She  did. 

6111.  When  ? — At  the  time. 

6112.  What  was  that  order?— A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  better  black  tea,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  coffee,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  two  pounds  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  mould  candles. 

6113.  Were  those  to  be  charged  with  the  contract  goods,  in  the  invoice  ?— They 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  order  I  received  from  the  house. 

6114.  They  were  not  to  be  charged  specifically  by  themselves  ? — No. 

6115.  Chairman .]  Not  to  be  charged  to  the  house? — I  had  a  general  order  for 
the  house,  and  the  other  goods  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  amount  of  goods  ordered 
for  the  house. 

6116.  Mr.  Etwall.~]  How  much  did  those  goods,  ordered  for  M‘Dou<raPs 
private  use,  amount  to? — Usually  about  7  s. 

6117.  Did  you  take  7  worth  from  the  contract  articles  that  were  to  be  supplied 
to  the  inmates  of  the  house? — I  did. 

6118.  Can  you  state  how  you  did  that,  on  many  occasions? — I  reckoned  that 
the  four  ounces  of  better  tea  and  four  ounces  of  coffee  made  a  deficiency  of  nine 
ounces  in  the  pauper  allowance;  I  deducted  nine  ounces  from  the  28. 

6119.  How  many  ounces  were  sent  in?— Nineteen  ounces  ;  and  for  two  pounds 
ot  loaf-sugar  1  deducted  three  pounds  of  the  moist  sugar. 

6120.  Just  go  through  the  different  items?— For  two  pounds  of  fresh  butter  I 
deducted  about  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  other  butter;  for  the  pound  and 
a  half  of  mould  candles,  we  deducted  from  the  other  candles  used  in  the  house. 

6121.  Then  no  allusion  was  made  to  these  goods,  in  the  invoice,  being  for  the 
private  use  of  the  master,  but  they  were  deducted  from  the  contract  goods  you 
supplied  to  the  house  ? — Yes. 

6122.  Was  this  done  every  week  ? — Yes. 

6123.  Can  you  give  the  weekly  account,  what  they  amounted  to  every  week? 
— I  have  every  week  here. 

6124.  Read  the  amount? — The  first  w>eek,  which  was  the  20th  of  December, 
the  amount  was  7  s.;  on  the  27th  of  December  the  amount  was  1 1  s.  3  \  d.  ; 
January  the  4th,  75.;  January  nth,  75.;  January  17th,  115.  4  d.;  January 
24th,  7 s.;  January  31st,  15s.  5  Id. 

6125.  Is  there  any  reason  for  its  being  so  large  in  that  week? — I  would  fre¬ 
quently  send  M‘Dougal  a  better  piece  of  cheese,  and  that  would  be  taken  from 
the  allowance  for  the  house. 

6126.  Did  you  receive  any  weekly  order  from  M‘Dougal  ? — I  have  this  letter 
with  this  order  from  M'Dougal. 

6127.  After  the  20th  December  you  received  a  written  order  weekly  ? — Yes. 

6128.  Read  the  note  on  the  30th  of  January? — “  Dear  sir,  I  shall  want  bacon 
next  week,  and  then  von  can  add  the  pork  which  vou  have  sent  me  this  morning1. 
Yours,  C.  M‘D.” 

6129.  AVas  that  bacon  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  house? — The  bacon 
that  is  named  here  was  for  M'Dougafs  use,  and  was  taken  in  the  quantity  that 
was  sent  to  the  house. 

6130.  Then  both  the  bacon  and  the  pork  were  taken  out  from  the  quantity 
which  the  inmates  of  the  house  ought  to  have  received? — No.  M‘Dougal  says, 

“  I  shall  want  bacon  next  week,  and  then  you  can  add  the  pork  to  the  weight  of 
bacon  that  is  sent.” 

6131.  Mr.  Wakley.~]  To  add  it,  or  deduct  it? — That  is  what  it  means. 

6132.  Chairman .]  Mhat  did  you  understand? — That  I  was  to  deduct  the  joint 
of  pork  from  the  weight  of  bacon  sent. 

6133.  ^ hat  process  would  you  have  to  go  through? — If  the  pork  cost  2s.  6d. 
or  3s.,  and  the  bacon  cost  two  guineas,  I  should  deduct  the  3 s.  6d.y  or  a  quantity 
of  bacon  that  would  come  to  3s.  6d. 

6134.  Captain  Pcchell. ]  1  here  would  have  been  less  bacon  by  3s.  6d.  sent  in  ? 
— Yes. 

hi 35-  Chairman .]  In  lieu  of  the  pork  which  was  sent  to  M‘Dougal  ? — Yes. 

6136.  Mr. 
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6136.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  came  to  for  that  quarter  ? 
— The  whole  amount  of  the  quarter’s  account  was  88  l.  14s.  7  %d. 

6137.  And  from  that  how  much  was  deducted  for  articles  for  M'DougaBs 
private  use? — I  have  not  cast  it  up. 

6138.  The  last  week  was  January  31st,  155.  5  Id.  ? — Yes ;  the  next  is  February 
7th,  13s.;  14th,  12 s.  1  d.\  21st,  125.  7 \d.;  28th,  7 s. ;  March  7th,  95.  2d.; 
14th,  7 5.  2d. 

6139.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  These  ad  valorem  deductions  amount  to  about  105.  a  week  ? 
— About  10  s. 

6140.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Was  any  limit  put  to  this  practice  of  robbing  the  poor  of 
the  house? — No  limit  at  all. 

6141.  Mr .  Etwall. ~\  Then  each  week  during  that  quarter  there  was  a  certain 
deduction  from  the  goods  which  you  contracted  to  supply  for  the  use  of  the  poor? 
— Yes,  every  week. 

6142.  At  the  end  of  the  week  did  you  receive  a  printed  order  from  the  Board 
of  Guardians  for  the  goods  you  had  supplied  the  preceding  week  ?— We  usually 
received  the  order  on  the  Friday  morning,  and  on  the  Saturday  week  following 
we  received  the  printed  order  from  the  Board,  authorizing  us  to  send  in  goods  for 
that  amount ;  in  fact  they  had  been  sent  in  eight  days  before. 

6143.  Are  you  aware  .whether  this  was  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board?  — 
I  was  given  to  understand  so  by  M‘Dougal. 

6144.  Did  M‘Dougal  ever  expressly  tell  you  so  ? — He  told  me  at  the  first  inter¬ 
view  he  was  permitted  to  have  a  certain  quantity  of  rations  of  a  better  class,  and 
we  had  an  order  to  send  those  things  in  weekly. 

6145.  And  you  had  no  doubt  that  was  the  case? — Yes. 

6146.  Did  you  consider  it  an  unusual  mode  of  doing  business? — I  thought  it 
appeared  so,  certainly,  but  I  had  no  remedy  but  to  send  it  in,  as  M'Dougal 
ordered  it. 

6147.  You  were  satisfied,  supposing  it  had  the  full  sanction  of  the  Board? 
—Yes. 

6148.  Chairman.']  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  serving  the  Board  ? 
— I  contracted  for  two  quarters. 

6149.  Had  you  previously  served  the  Board  ?—  Not  previous  to  December 
1844. 

6150.  Never  under  any  administration  of  the  workhouse,  only  under  M‘Dougal  ? 

—No. 

6151.  Were  the  orders  during  the  two  quarters  you  were  contractor  in  the 
same  shape? — Yes. 

6152.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  sending  these  supplies  on  an  order  given  you 
by  M‘Dougal,  and  not  by  an  order  emanating  in  a  regular  form  from  the  Board  ?— 
Merely  a  written  order,  sent  down  every  Friday  morning  from  M'Dougal. 

6153.  In  what  way  did  you  receive  payment  for  supplies  so  sent? — I  received 
a  cheque  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter. 

6154.  For  the  whole  amount? — Yes. 

6155.  You  did  not  carry  on  any  private  account  with  M‘Dougal? — Not  at  all. 

6156.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  Were  you  called  on  to  give  evidence  at  either  of  the 
inquiries  that  took  place  at  Andover  ?— Yes ;  but  M‘Dougal’s  counsel  objected  to 
my  evidence,  and  I  was  nothing  more  than  sworn. 

6157.  You  gave  no  evidence? — No. 

6158.  At  which  inquiry? — At  the  Andover  Union. 

6159.  Into  the  conduct  of  the  master? — Yes. 

6160.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Parker  at  that  time? — Yes. 

6161.  After  the  inquiry? — No;  I  saw  him  at  the  room  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiry. 

6162.  Did  you  call  on  him  at  the  hotel  ? — No. 

6163.  Not  after  the  inquiry  ? — No. 

6164.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  him  of  the  conduct  of  MfDougal? 
— No;  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life. 

6165.  Chairman.]  Were  you  examined  on  a  late  occasion  before  Mr.  Patterson, 
the  auditor  of  the  Wilts  and  Hants  district?— I  was. 

6166.  Were  you  asked  questions  in  reference  to  the  subject  upon  which  you 
have  now  been  examined  ? — Yes,  similar  questions. 

6167.  Was  the  statement  you  made  before  him  the  same  that  you  have  now 
made  to  us  ?« — Yes. 
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6168.  Do  you  hold  in  your  hand  a  printed  copy  of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Patterson 
the  auditor  of  the  Hants  and  Wilts  district? — Yes. 

6169.  Read  the  passage  which  has  reference  to  the  subject  to  which  your  ex¬ 
amination  has  now  been  directed  ? — “  With  respect  to  the  quantities  of  cheese,  tea, 
sugar,  and  candles  received,  I  find  the  following  irregularities  have  existed.'  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the  master,  with  the  sanction  of  the  guar¬ 
dians,  to  order  for  his  own  use  articles  of  a  better  description  than  those  supplied 
for  the  paupers.  The  contractor  charged  in  his  invoice  certain  quantities  at  the 
contract  price ;  but  instead  of  delivering  those  quantities  he,  in  fact,  delivered  less 
quantities,  a  portion  of  them  being  of  a  better  description,  for  the  master’s  own 
use  ;  and  by  this  means  the  value  was  equalized,  although  the  quantities  actually 
delivered  did  not  correspond  with  the  quantities  charged  by  the  master.” 

6170.  Is  that  statement  correct,  to  the  best  of  your  belief  ? — It  is,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief. 

6171.  Captain  Pechell.]  You  have  stated,  among  the  several  articles  supplied 
to  the  workhouse,  pipeclay  and  black  lead  ? — Yes. 

6172.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  they  were  supplied? — For  cleaning  the 
furniture  and  stoves  :  black  lead  is  used  for  cleaning  stoves. 

('•173.  Is  it  your  impression  that  pipeclay  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  ? _ 

Yes. 

6174.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  trade  in  bone-dust? _ None 

whatever. 

6175.  Do  you  know  that  bone-dust  was  sold  at  the  workhouse?— I  under¬ 
stood  so. 

6176.  Did  you  ever  purchase  any? — Never. 

6177.  Do  you  know  whether  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  public? — I  am 
not  aware;  1  never  had  any  dealings  there  myself:  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  sold. 

(  7  y  ^  hether  it  was  open  to  other  parties  except  ihe  guar¬ 

dians? —  I  do  not. 

6179.  Y°u  have  shown  us  the  manner  in  which  you  made  the  deduction  from 
the  articles  supplied  to  the  paupers ;  was  that  a  plan  of  simplifying*  the 
accounts? — We  never  sent  in  any  separate  account. 

6180.  You  considered  it  a  more  simple  way  of  keeping  the  workhouse 
accounts  ? — Yes. 

6181.  By  cheating  the  poor,  the  accounts  might  be  simplified  ?— We  never  had 
anv  instructions  to  send  in  the  invoice;  we  always  sent  them  in  the  same  way. 

6182.  In  supplying  these  articles,  you  considered  the  authority  of  the  guardians 
was  given  to  the  master  ? — I  always  was  given  to  understand  so. 

6183.  Are  you  the  contractor  at  the  present  moment  ?— I  am  not, 

Mr.  Jamts  Perkins,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

6184.  Chairman.']  ARE  you  a  Provision  Dealer,  living  at  Andover? — Yes. 

6185.  Were  you  at  any  time  contractor  to  the  union  workhouse? — Yes. 

6186.  lor  what  timer — From  September  1842  to  December  1842. 

6187*  That  is  tor  one  quarter  ? — Yes  ;  and  also  in  1843  for  the  same  period. 

6188.  What  did  you  supply,  or  what  orders  did  you  receive  from  M'Dougal  ? 

On  the  Saturday  I  had  the  contract,  M‘Dougal  called  on  me  to  say  that  I  had 

got  the  contract,  and  that  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  would  call  on  the  previous  Friday  and 
give  instructions  what  goods  were  wanted.  Ou  the  subsequent  Friday  she  called 
in  the  evening,  and  brought  a  written  order  from  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

6189.  Signed  by  whom? — By  Mr.  M‘Dougal ;  and  stated  that  they  were 
allowed  extra  rations  for  the  paupers  in  the  house  ;  that  they  would  have  a  better 
quality,  and  a  smaller  quantity;  and  gave  me  instructions  to  send  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  5  black  tea,  two  ounces  of  green  tea,  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  mould  candles,  and  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar. 

6190.  Did  you  send  these  articles  of  a  superior  quality? — Yes. 

.  91*  ?ou’  ’n  consequence,  deduct  a  proportionate  amount  from  the 
articles  of  inferior  quality,  which  you  sent  for  the  supply  of  the  house  r — Yes, 

0192.  So  that  the  same  sum  would  be  charged  to  the  Board,  whether  a  larger 

number  of  articles  of  inferior  quality  or  a  smaller  number  of  superior  quality  were 
sent  .  ~  Yes. 
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6193.  On  what  occasion  was  this?  —  It  was  every  week. 

6194.  Was  it  the  uniform  practice  during  the  quarter  from  September  1842  to 
December  1842? — Yes:  sometimes  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  would  have  coffee  instead  of 
the  loaf  sugar. 

6195.  At  that  time  did  you  receive  a  more  formal  order  from  the  Board  than 
in  the  shape  of  a  written  order  from  M‘Dougal  ? — We  received  on  the  Saturday 
afterwards  a  printed  order,  filled  up  by  the  clerk.  Sometimes  it  was  written  so 
much,  just  the  amount  of  the  goods  ;  at  other  times  the  goods  would  be  specified. 
Those  orders  we  had  to  give  up  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter,  when  we  received 
the  money. 

6196.  Was  that  suppofed  to  be  identical  with  the  order  that  M'Dougal  sent?  — 
MfDougal  gave  us  a  written  order,  and  we  received  this  as  a  voucher  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  This  voucher  was  to  be  kept,  and  given  up  at  the  expiration 
of  the  quarter,  when  we  received  the  money. 

6197.  Was  that  done  uniformly? — I  did  it. 

6198.  Was  that  printed  order  sent  in  every  case  ?— On  the  Saturday  after¬ 
wards. 

6199.  *he  corresponding  quarter  of  1843  did  the  same  practice  exist? — The 
same  practice  of  having  better  articles  in  cheese  and  pork,  and  those  kind  of 
things,  the  same  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Aldous. 

6200.  Your  transactions  with  the  master  were  conducted  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple?— Yes. 

6201.  Do  you  recollect  on  any  occasion  receiving  back  from  the  workhouse 

any  packages  of  provisions  or  groceries  you  had  sent? — Yes.  ,  i 

6202.  When?  I  have  not  any  memorandum  tnade  at  the  time,  because  one  of 
the  inmates  brought  it  back,  and  took  better  articles.  There  were  eight  half- 
pounds  of  sugar  and  eight  ounces  of  tea  brought  back  ;  and  loaf  su<*ar,  and  a 
better  quality  of  tea  or  coffee,  sent  in  lieu  of  it. 

6203.  Were  the  sugar  and  tea  brought  back  of  the  inferior  quality  which  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

6204.  Then  in  sending  the  sugar  and  tea  in  lieu  of  the  inferior  quality  returned, 
did  you  then  make  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  whole  amount  ? — Yes ;  we 
sent  the  superior  articles,  and  a  smaller  quantity,  just  to  the  amount  that  we  sent 
01  the  inferior. 

6205.  Are  you  aware  or  not  whether  this  mode  of  transacting  business  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?-When  Mrs.  M'Dougal  waited  on  me 
srn  said  the  former  contractor  had  served  them  in  the  same  way,  and  supposed 
1  should  have  no  objection  to  do  the  same ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  under  the 
sanction  and  knowledge  of  the  guardians. 

6206.  On  what  was  that  conviction  founded  ;  were  you  told  so  ?— Not  anv 

more  than  from  Mrs.  M‘Dougal’s  telling  me  they  were  charged  so  by  the  former 
contractor.  J 

6207.  Did  she  say  it  had  been  done  so  by  a  former  contractor  with  the  privitv 

ol  the  guardians  ?— She  did  not  mention  the  Board  of  Guardians.  J 

0208.  Have  you  anything  that  leads  you  to  know  whether  it  was  done  with  the 
cognizance  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No. 

6209.  Did  she  tell  you  they  were  to  have  rations  ? — Yes. 

62!°.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  result  of  this  scheme  was  to  defraud 
the  poor  of  the  rations  which  they  ought  to  have  had  according  to  the  dietary  or 
whether  it  was  the  mode  adopted  of  giving  to  the  master  the  rations  which  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Board  he  would  be  entitled  to  ? — I  cannot  say. 

6211  Mr.  EtwalL]  Did  you  ever  specify  in  the  invoice  the  goods  that  you 
supplied  for  the  masters  use? — No.  &  ^ 

6212.  Always  deducted  them  from  the  contract  goods  ?— The  tea  we  deducted 
trom  the  tea,  and  the  sugar  from  the  sugar ;  when  there  was  anv  meat  had  we 
reckoned  that  with  the  bacon,  and  the  mould  candles  we  deducted  from  the  can¬ 
dles;  supposing  there  was  an  order  for  six  pounds  of  candles,  we  sent  four  pounds 
and  is  pounds  of  moulds.  ^ 

ration's^—Nofdlsiot8  W‘'hin  >0Ur  knowledSe  whetber  M'Dougal  was  to  have 

6214.  Mr.  EtwalL ]  Do  you  remember  what  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
sugai  and  tea  was  at  any  time,  that  was  returned  ? — About  4 s, 

02 1 5.  And  exchanged  for  better  articles  ? — Y es. 
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6216.  For  whose  use  do  you  suppose  those  were? — -I  should  suppose  for  the 
master’s  use. 

6217.  That  was  after  the  contract  goods  were  delivered  into  the  workhouse? — * 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  perhaps  on  the  Thursday. 

6218.  Sir  TV.  Jolliffe .]  Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  the  number  of 
rations  that  the  master  and  his  wife  were  allowed  ? — No,  we  never  had  any  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Board. 

6219.  What  was  about  the  weekly  average  of  the  better  description  of  goods  ? 
-^-It  would  vary,  sometimes  more  than  others ;  the  groceries  would  amount  to 
about  6  s.  or  6  s.  6d. ;  sometimes  there  was  meat  had,  and  then  it  would  amount 
to  about  toj. 

6220.  The  invoices  were  received,  you  say,  the  week  following  the  goods  were 
supplied? — Yes;  my  bill  was  sent  up  previous  to  my  receiving  the  printed  form 
from  the  Board,  and  the  amount  was  exactly  the  same  as  in  my  bill  ;  and  then 
my  bill  and  the  amount  in  the  clerk’s  book,  and  the  amount  on  the  voucher  I 
received,  all  corresponded. 

6221.  Your  bill  was  not  for  the  goods  that  were  actually  supplied? — For  the 
goods  supplied  on  the  Saturday  previous. 

6222.  Not  actually  for  the  goods  supplied,  but  the  goods  that  were  charged  ? — 
The  goods  according  to  M'Dougal’-s  order  ;  the  order  that  he  sent  in  his  own 
hand  was  the  same. 

6223.  The  goods  charged  were  different  to  those  supplied  ? — Yes. 

6224.  Did  the  invoice  specify  the  goods  that  were  sent? — Not  the  mould 
candles  and  the  superior  goods. 

6225.  But  the  goods  generally  were  specified  in  the  invoice  as  in  your  bills  ? 

—Yes. 

6226.  The  invoice  did  not  correctly  state  the  quality  or  the  quantity  ? — No, 
the  invoice  sent  with  the  goods  was  the  same  as  the  written  order  received  from 
the  governor. 

6227.  Captain  Pechell .]  Are  you  contractor  at  the  present  time? — No. 

6228.  When  did  these  transactions  take  place? — In  1842  and  1843, 

6229.  Did  the  practice  of  making  out  invoices  which  did  not  correspond  with 
the  goods  sent,  tend  to  make  the  accounts  in  the  workhouse  less  complicated  ? — 
We  made  out  our  invoice  according  to  the  master’s  order. 

6230.  Had  the  mode  in  which  you  sent  in  your  account  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  workhouse  accounts  less  complicated,  by  having  a  less  number  of  articles  and 
fewer  figures  ? — They  had  the  same  number  of  articles,  only  a  less  quantity. 

6231.  If  you  put  mould  candles  and  better  butter,  that  would  tend  to  compli¬ 
cate  the  accounts  more  than  the  practice  you  then  adopted  ? — Yes. 

6232.  Had  you  any  suspicion  that  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  would  thereby 
have  a  less  quantity  of  provisions  ? — No ;  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  told  me  it  was  the 
custom  ;  they  had  an  extra  quantity  of  rations,  and  they  would  have  the  superior 
quality. 

6233.  You  had  no  suspicion  that  the  paupers  had  a  less  quantity  of  food  in 
consequence  of  that  arrangement? — No. 

6234.  Are  you  aware  they  were  supplied  with  a  less  quantity  than  their  allow¬ 
ance  ? —  I  never  heard  that  till  the  inquiry  took  place. 

6235.  Have  you  ever  appeared  before  the  auditor  with  your  accounts  r — 
No. 

6236.  Have  you  ever  been  questioned  by  the  auditor  ? — Never. 

6237.  Are  you  aware  when  the  practice  was  discovered  by  the  auditor? — I  was 
summoned  to  appear,  but  my  evidence  was  not  taken  ;  I  was  there  three  or  four 
days. 

6238.  Does  the  inspector  of  weight  and  measures  attend  in  your  workhouse  ? — 
We  have  one  living  in  the  town  ;  he  attends  once  in  three  months. 

6239.  he  a  policeman  ? — No ;  we  have  no  police  in  the  town. 

6240.  Is  he  appointed  by  the  corporation? — Yes  ;  the  beadle  goes  with  him. 

6241.  Do  you  know  whether  he  considers  it  his  business  to  enter  the  workhouse 
with  a  view  of  seeing  justice  done  to  the  paupers  ? — It  is  his  duty  to  attend  where 
the  selling  market  is  going  on  ;  I  should  not  think  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
go  there. 

6242.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Did  you  say  you  were  summoned  as  a  witness  on  the  last 
inquiry? — Yes. 

6243.  Did 
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6243.  Did  you  receive  any  payment  for  your  attendance  ? — No. 

6244.  In  the  printed  forms  you  received  at  the  end  of  the  week  were  the  articles 
always  specified  ? — Sometimes  there  was  only  the  amount. 

Mr.  Alfred  Aldous,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

6245.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  DID  you  receive  any  payment  for  your  attendance  when 
you  were  summoned  on  the  last  inquiry  ? — No. 

6246.  How  many  days  were  you  in  attendance  ? — I  attended  the  union  one 
day,  and  w^as  sworn,  but  the  evidence  was  not  taken,  and  Mr.  Parker  desired  me 
to  leave  the  court,  and  wait  until  I  was  sent  for ;  consequently,  I  was  in  waiting 
the  whole  of  the  time  the  inquiry  was  going  on,  expecting  to  be  sent  for  every 

day- 

6247.  Chairman .]  You  are  resident  in  Andover  ? — Yes. 

6248.  Mr.  Etwafl.]  Did  you  attend  any  day  previously  to  the  day  you  were 
sworn  ? — Yes,  until  I  was  discovered  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  ;  then  I  was 
ordered  out  of  court. 

6249.  In  the  printed  form  sent  you  at  the  end  of  each  week,  were  the  goods 
specified  ? — Never. 

6250.  In  what  way  w-as  it  done  ? — Please  to  supply  goods  to  the  amount  of  so 
and  so,  which  had  been  done  two  or  three  days  previously. 


Mr.  Samuel  Shazv,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

6251.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  ARE  you  a  grocer,  residing  at  Andover  ? — Yes. 

6252.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  union  accounts  from  time  to  time? — 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  parish  accounts  in  past  years. 

6253.  Have  you  investigated  them  with  Mr.  Mitchener  and  Mr.  Parker  when 
they  were  down  at  Andover? — In  1842  I  investigated  them  with  Mr.  Mitchener; 
Mr.  Parker  was  present  some  part  of  the  time. 

6254.  On  what  occasion  was  that? — At  the  time  of  Mr.  Maude’s  defalcation. 

6255.  You  were  overseer  then? — Yes. 

6256.  Do  you  know  the  sum  w'hich  is  in  arrear  now  to  the  parish  ? — Nearly 
300  l.  still  ow  ing  to  the  parish. 

6257.  Did  you  attend  Mr.  Mitchener  in  his  investigation  of  the  accounts  during 
the  second  inquiry  at  Andover  r — In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  saw  Mr.  Mitchener. 

6258.  What  books  did  you  go  through  with  him? — Partly  examined  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Receipt  and  Expenditure  Book  and  the  Medical  Relief  Book. 

6259.  Did  you  agree  in  the  mode  in  which  he  examined  those  books  and  the 
conclusions  he  arrived  at  while  you  were  present  ?-*— ' The  memorandums  he  made 
w  hile  I  was  present  I  coincided  with. 

6260.  You  left  Andover  for  two  days  after  having  been  present  wdth  M r.- 
Mitchenei  ?  The  next  day  I  was  absent,  and  returned  the  succeeding  day. 

6261.  On  your  return,  did  you  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  MitchenerV-Before  I 
lei t  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mitchener ;  I  thought  we  had  not  regarded  the  broth 

days,  and  that  some  allowance  should  be  made  in  our  calculation  for  the  broth 
days. 

6262.  Explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  broth  days? — Evidence 
was  given  at  the  investigation  that  the  paupers  one  day  in  the  week  had  broth  for 
supper  instead  of  bread  and  cheese. 

6263.  And  consequently  there  was  a  saving  of  the  cheese  ? — I  thought  that 
allowance  should  be  made  for  those  days  in  calculating  the  food  by  the  dietary. 

6264.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Mitchener’s  report  first? — I  never  saw  his  report 
til  1  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  read  in  the  court. 

62C5.  Who  gave  It  you  ?— It  was  brought  me  by  Mr.  Parker. 

6266.  Had  you  ever  statetl  that  you  sanctioned"and  approved  of  this  report?— 

I  never  gave  my  approval  to  it. 

6207.  What  observations  did  you  make  to  Mr.  Parker  on  it? — I  read  it  there 
in  his  presence,  and  objected  to  some  statements  contained  in  it. 

6268.  Did  you  observe  to  him  that  alterations  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Mitchener 
in  some  of  those  conclusions  which  you  had  arrived  at  when  you  were  present 
with  him  ?  After  I  returned  from  my  journey  1  again  saw  Mr.  Mitchener  ;  he 
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told  me  he  had  not  allowed  anything  for  broth  days,  but  that  he  had  been  through 
the  calculation  again,  which  I  went  through  with  him,  and  had  altered  it. 

6269.  Did  you  express  to  Mr.  Parker  that  you  did  not  agree  with  the  report 
which  Mr.  Mitchener  had  altered? — I  expressed  a  disapproval  of  some  portions 
of  it. 

6270.  Can  you  state  what  portions  of  it  ?— I  expressed  a  disapproval  on  account 
of  nothing  being  allowed  for  broth  days,  as  I  before  stated. 

6271.  Can  you  state  what  the  deficiency  of  bacon  in  that  quarter  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dietary  ? — What  quarter  do  you  refer  to  ? 

6272.  The  quarter  you  went  through  with  Mr.  Mitchener? — Yes. 

6273.  Have  you  been  through  all  the  accoun  s  of  this  quarter  ? — The  quarter 
ending  Lady  Day  1845  I  have  carefully  examined  through. 

6274.  Can  you  state  the  general  result  of  your  calculations  ;  we  will  take  bread 
first? — For  the  quarter  ending  Lady  Day  1845  the  deficiency  of  bread  is  50 
loaves. 

6275.  Does  not  Mr.  Mitchener  state  in  his  report,  that  owing  to  the  children 
above  nine  years  of  age  having  milk,  less  bread  would  be  required? — In  his  report 
he  stated  that  less  bread  would  be  required,  because  bread  would  go  further  soaked 
in  milk  than  when  in  a  dry  state. 

6276.  Do  you  find  in  each  week  in  that  quarter  the  quantity  of  bread  was  less 
than  that  required  by  the  dietary? — The  four  first  weeks  in  this  quarter  more 
bread  is  charged  than  would  be  required  by  the  dietary.  The  whole  of  the 
lemaining  weeks  in  the  quarter  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bread. 

6277.  Now  go  to  the  next  item  ?— Fresh  meat ;  deficiency  94  lbs. 

6278.  Upon  the  quarter  ? — Yes. 

6279.  Cheese? — Deficiency  420  lbs.  for  the  quarter. 

6280.  Now,  as  to  the  milk? — The  quantity  brought  into  the  house  for  the 
quarter  is  571  quarts. 

6281.  How  much  is  that  a  week  ? — About  44  quarts  per  week. 

6282.  How  many  children  under  nine  years  of  age  were  in  the  house? — About 
26  on  an  average  per  week. 

6283.  Did  they  have  it  for  breakfast  and  supper? — Milk  for  breakfast  and 
supper,  as  I  understood. 

6284.  What  quantity  would  that  be  per  head  for  each  child? — Not  quite  two 
quarts  per  head  per  week. 

6285.  Chairman .]  Explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  the  word 
“  deficiency  do  you  mean  that  a  larger  amount  was  charged  than  if  the  dietary 
had  been  observed  would  be  consumed  ? — A  less  amount  than  allowed  by  the 
dietary  ;  that  is  what  I  mean  by  deficiency. 

6286.  Mr.  Etiuall.]  That  is  carefully  comparing  the  number  of  inmates  in  the 
house? — Reckoning  it  with  the  number  each  day  in  the  bouse. 

6287.  Mr.  Wakley.]  With  what  object  did  you  commence  your  investiga¬ 
tion  ? — At  the  request  of  certain  of  the  ratepayers,  for  their  satisfaction. 

O288.  Did  they  explain  to  you  any  circumstances  which  induced  them  to  make 
the  inquiry  ? — Knowing  that  I  examined  the  accounts  in  1842,  they  requested  me 
to  examine  them  at  this  time  :  I  know  no  other  reason. 

6289.  Explain  what  were  the  materials  on  which  you  formed  your  calcula¬ 
tions  ? — From  the  Provision  Book  I  ascertained  some  of  the  facts. 

6290.  Did  you  go  back  first  to  the  contract  between  the  guardians  and  the 
persons  who  were  to  supply  the  house?  — I  have  seen  the  contracts;  they  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  prices  charged  in  the  Provision  Book. 

6291.  And  the  quantities? — In  some  cases  the  quantities  did  not  agree. 

6292.  Understanding  that  you  go  back  and  make  your  calculations  from  the 
contract,  we  shall  now  be  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  your  calculations  ? 
— Yes. 

6293.  Chairman.']  Explain  what  calculations  you  have  made ;  take  children, 
tor  example  ? — From  the  Provision  Book  I  could  tell  the  number  of  the  different 
classes  in  the  house  on  every  day;  from  the  dietary  I  know  what  each  was 
allowed,  and  I  calculate  the  numbers  by  the  dietary,  which  calculation  I  can 
give  you  in  detail  from  the  papers  before  me. 

C294.  What  difference  did  you  find  ;  was  it  over  or  ’undercharged  between  the 
amount  of  provisions  which  ought  to  be  consumed  according  to  the  dietary,  and 
ihe  amount  that  was  actually  charged  ? — The  quantity  of  bread  I  have  "before 
stated,  50  loaves  in  the  quarter,  some  weeks  an  excess,  and  in  some  too  little  ; 

but 
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but  there  was  that  deficiency  in  the  whole  quarter,  making  a  summary  every 
week.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  94  lbs.  of  fresh  meat  reckoned  in  the  same 
manner,  a  deficiency  of  420  lbs.  of  cheese,  a  deficiency  of  92  lbs.  of  bacon,  a 
deficiency  of  161  |  quarts  of  ale.  Further,  in  the  ale,  false  quantities  were  entered 
as  brought  into  the  house,  and  there  were  33  more  quarts  brought  in  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  Provision  Book. 

6295.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Did  you  know  that  from  the  bill  of  the  beer? — I  have  got 
a  copy  of  the  contractor’s  bill. 

6296.  Therefore  there  is  no  doubt  on  that  point  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
whatever. 


6297.  Did  you  go  through  the  Medical  Book? — Yes. 

6298.  Did  the  quantity  consumed  agree  with  the  quantity  charged  in  the 
Medical  Book? — -No;  the  difference  was,  as  I  before  stated,  16 1  |  quarts  between 
the  Medical  Book  and  this  Provision  Book. 

6-99.  No  inmate  had  a  right  to  have  beer  excepting  those  that  were  ordered 
it  in  the  Medical  Book? — From  the  dietary,  I  see  no  one  is  entitled  to  ale. 

6300.  Was  any  explanation  given  of  that  before  the  auditor? — The  master 
explained  that  he  gave  ale  to  those  employed  in  drudgery  in  the  house. 

6301.  Did  Mr.  Parker  make  any  observation  upon  it  ? — When  I  was  going 
through  Mr.  Mitchener’s  report  with  him,  I  observed  that  ale  was  generally 
loosely  entered  in  the  Provision  Books  of  the  master.  He  observed,  for  instance, 
that  one  master  told  him  that  he  gauged  his  barrel  by  kicking  it  with  his  foot, 
and  estimated  the  quantity  by  the  sound. 

6302.  Now  go  back  to  the  milk  again  ;  you  have  stated  the  average  that  it 
would  be  per  head  to  each  child  under  nine  years  of  age ;  Mr.  Mitchener  states 
in  his  report  that  the  children  above  nine  years  of  age  were  accustomed  to  have 
milk  and  bread  for  their  suppers ;  how  much  wmuld  the  average  then  be  per  head  ? 
— Die  number  of  children  below  nine  years  of  age  would  average  less  than  two 
quarts  of  milk  per  week,  and  I  leave  it  to  any  one’s  judgment  as  to  what  quantity 
could  be  given  to  those  above  nine  after  the  children  below  nine  were  satisfied. 

6303.  Do  you  know  how  many  children  there  were  in  the  house  above  nine 
years  of  age  ? — The  children  above  nine  and  the  women  are  classed  together,  so 
that  I  cannot  tell  the  number. 

6304.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Can  you  tell  what  quantity  of  water  was  put  to  make 
out  the  quantity  of  milk  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  there  is  no  entry  of  that. 

6305.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  water  was  put  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
one  ? — I  have  heard  it  stated  so. 

6306.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  What  was  the  difference  in  the  peas? — In  some  weeks 
32  quarts  of  peas  are  entered  to  make  the  soup,  and  in  one  week  in  the  quarter 
only  74  quarts  are  entered. 

6307.  How  much  ought  they  to  have  had  ? — -The  number  of  paupers  in  the 
house  was  nearly  the  same  ;  one  entry  was  incorrect. 

6308.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  number  of  paupers  was  exactly  the 
same  in  those  two  Weeks  r — The  collective  number  of  days  on  the  least  quantity 
of  peas  was  1,113,  ar|d  they  averaged  in  the  quarter  about  1,060  to  1,190;  so 
that  it  was  nearly  an  average. 

6309.  Now  as  to  oatmeai  ? — The  largest  quantity  of  oatmeal  is  entered  as  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  week  that  the  least  number  of  paupers  was  in  the  house. 

63 1 0-  ^tate  ^ie  quantity  ?— One  hundred  and  ten  pounds  was  entered  in  the 
last  week  in  the  quarter,  in  the  other  weeks  in  the  quarter  about  84  lbs.  are 
entered  for  making  the  gruel.  The  nuirmer  of  paupers  was  less  the  last  week  of 
the  quarter  than  any  other  week. 

6311.  Chairman .]  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  there  was  a  class 
that  required  gruel  more  than  others? — The  class  of  children  under  nine  was 
slightly  below  the  average  that  week. 


6312.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Had  you  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  these  conclusions, 
from  the  state  you  found  the  books  in  ? — The  books  have  been  kept  very  badly. 

6313-  Did  you  attend  the  audit  of  the  newly  appointed  auditor,  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son? — I  attended  with  him. 

6314.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Symons,  did  you  make  any  objection  before 
he  proceeded  with  the  audit  ? — I  sent  him  some  objections  against  the  audit. 

6315*  What  was  the  nature  of  those  objections? — We  objected  to  the  audit 
because  we  wrere  not  allowed  to  inspect  the  books. 

6316.  Was  there  not  a  printed  notice  that  the  ledger  and  abstract  were  to  be 
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open  to  the  ratepayers  of  Andover  for  inspection  ?— I  saw  a  notice  on  the  union 
door,  and  attended  to  inspect  the  accounts ;  there  was  no  abstract  then  in  the 
'board-room. 

63 1 7*  Then  you  had  no  opportunity  of  investigating  it,  the  abstract  not  being 
there?— I  am  sure  no  abstract  was  there. 

6318.  Therefore  it  was  useless  to  attempt  the  investigation  ? — If  the  abstract 
had  been  there  it  would  not  have  helped  me. 

6319.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  more  books  than  the  ledger  and  the  abstract  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  relative  to  union  accounts  ?— Yes ;  I  can  show  in  that 
quarter  that  the  ledger  and  abstract  would  agree,  and  yet  one  account  was 
false. 

6320.  How  so?— The  ale  was  entered  at  3  d.  a  quart,  but  it  did  not  cost  3  d. 

6321.  Chairman.]  How  do  you  know  that? — Because  I  saw  the  contractor's 
account. 

6322.  Captain  Pechell.]  What  was  the  contract  price  ?— Two  kinds ;  one  at 
9  d.  a  gallon,  and  one  at  1  s.  3d. 

6323.  Were  they  both  called  ale?— Yes,  and  entered  in  one  quantity. 

6324.  Did  you  ever  taste  the  ale  ?— Not  the  workhouse  ale. 

6325.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Did  you  withdraw  these  objections,  and  bring  forward  two 
others?— We  withdrew  the  first  objections,  and  substituted  others  after  the  audit 
had  been  begun. 

0326.  What  was  your  reason  for  doing  that  ?— As  we  found  the  auditor  was 
thoroughly  investigating  the  quarterly  accoirnts,  we  did  not  wish  to  object  to  them 
on  a  merely  technical  ground. 

6327.  Did  you  find  the  excess  of  the  quantities  in  the  dietary  to  be  lar**e  or 
small  ? — Most  of  them  deficient. 

6328.  But  in  any  respects  were  they  more  than  the  dietary  ? — In  the  article  of 

potatoes  I  think  there  was  more.  , 

6329.  Anything  else? — Peas,  I  should  expect  so;  perhaps  oatmeal. 

6330-  Can  you  prove  that  ? — Yes. 

6331.  Did  the  articles  fall  short  in  many  respects? — Bread,  meat;  bacon  was 
very  deficient,  bacon  especially. 

6332.  Was  it  stated  before  the  auditor  by  the  late  master,  M‘Dougal,  that  the 
Board  of  Guardians  sanctioned  his  having  better  provisions  and  exchanging  them 
for  contract  provisions  ? — He  stated  before  me  and  the  auditor,  that  the  guardians 
allowed  him  to  order  what  he  thought  proper. 

6333.  Was  there  any  other  evidence  given  of  it  except  the  late  master’s  asser¬ 
tion  r — None  whatever. 

633 4-  Was  the  entry  for  gin  properly  made  in  the  books? — We  found  two 
gallons  of  gin  entered  to  the  establishment  account  in  the  ledger  instead  of 
the  invoice  account;  there  was  no  entry  whatever  in  what  way  that  gin  was 
consumed.  0 

^335-  Did  you  object  to  the  gratuities  which  were  allowed  to  the  master  for 
obtaining  situations  for  servants  ? — Yes,  we  objected  to  them. 

633d.  Have  you  any  account  of  them  ? — It  appeared  in  the  account  of  payments 
by  the  master  of  the  w  orkhouse. 

6337.  Read  it? — I  saw  a  bill  at  the  audit  in  the  following  manner Bones, 
8/.  os.  id.;  porter’s  wages,  2/.  8s.;  ditto  61.  15s.  ;  permanent  situations  for 
Elizabeth  Hadlam,  Ann  Coleman,  Sarah  Laurence,  Elizabeth  Crouch,  Thomas 
Coleman,  the  sum  of  5?. 

6338-  Chairman.]  Was  this  a  bill  made  out  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
to  the  Board? — Yes. 

6339.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Had  it  been  paid  to  him  ? — Paid  to  him  by  a  cheque,  which 
cheque  was  entered  in  the  ledger;  the  bill  was  countersigned  by  the  presiding 
chairman. 

b340-  Who  was  the  presiding  chairman  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  name,  but 
I  know  the  chairman’s  signature  was  to  it,  for  we  observed  it. 

6341 .  M  hat  statement  did  the  master  make  as  to  the  gratuities? — That  he  was 
allowed  1 1.  for  each  pauper  placed  out  at  service,  after  they  had  been  in  service 
twelve  months. 

6342.  Do  you  know  whether  all  those  five  persons  you  stated  were  in  service 
twelve  months  r — Four  of  them  I  know  were  not ;  Elizabeth  Crouch,  from  the 
evidence  given  before  Mr.  Parker,  herself  admits  that  she  did  not  stay  twelve 

months  ; 
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months  ;  Elizabeth  Adlam  went  in  service  to  Mr.  Clark  of  Shoulderton  ;  Mr. 
Clark  took  her  into  service ;  the  situation  was  not  got  for  her  by  the  master. 

6343.  Was  she  out  of  the  house  when  he  took  her  in  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I 
should  think  not.  Ann  Coleman  and  Thomas  Coleman  left  the  house  at  their 
oWn  request,  because  they  were  ill  used  in  the  house,  and  neither  of  them  obtained 
a  situation  or  stayed  in  it  12  months,  by  reason  of  its  being  got  by  the  master  of 
the  workhouse. 

6344.  Chairman .]  In  those  cases  where  you  find  more  articles  charged  for 
than  would,  according  to  the  dietary,  have  been  consumed  by  the  inmates,  are  you 
able  to  state  whether  you  examined  the  stock  in  hand,  to  ascertain  whether  that 
would  meet  the  deficiency  ?* — -We  always  had  regard  to  stock  in  hand,  deducting 
the  week’s  consumption,  and  bringing  forward  the  remainder  to  the  following 
week,  as  you  perceive  by  the  book. 

6345.  Have  you  added  together  the  quantities  in  the  Provision  Check  Account 
with  the  stock  in  hand,  and  found  that  they  did  not  tally  with  the  total  received  ? — 
As  it  regards  ale  they  did  not  tally. 

6346.  Then  in  the  case  of  these  overcharges,  that  is,  credit  being  taken  for  a 
larger  quantity,  which  was  the  case  with  some  articles,  than  would  have  been 
consumed  by  the  paupers,  according  to  the  dietary,  are  you  able  to  state  to  the 
Committee,  from  your  own  knowledge,  who  had  the  benefit  of  those  articles 
which  were  so  overcharged  ? — I  am  stating  principally  as  to  undercharges,  there¬ 
fore  the  paupers  were  deprived  of  that  quantity  of  food. 

6347.  Did  not  you  state  that,  in  some  instances,  credit  w^as  taken  for  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  dietary  would  justify  ? — In  some. 

6348.  To  what  instances  does  your  answer  refer  P — If  there  was  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  charged  I  should  suppose  that  the  poor  had  rather  more  than  the  dietary 
allowed  them  at  that  time  ;  but  looking  at  the  quarter  as  a  whole,  the  deficiencies 
are  very  great. 

6349.  To  what  quarter  does  your  observation  refer,  or  is  it  only  one  quarter  ? 
— I  have  got  them  very  minutely  for  only  one  quarter,  the  quarter  ending  March 

1845* 

6350.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Mitchener’s  Report  ? — Yes. 

6351.  Do  you  recollect  that  it  is  there  stated,  that  the  meat  is  generally  under¬ 
charged  ?— -Yes. 

6352.  That  in  52  weeks,  ending  the  5th  July  1845,  the  average  undercharge  is 
about  4  \  lbs.  per  week  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct. 

6353.  Does  that  tally  with  the  result  of  your  observations  ? — My  calculation  is 
only  for  one  quarter,  therefore  it  would  not  perhaps  exactly  tally. 

6354.  Did  you  examine  the  Estimate  Book,  which  ought  to  be  laid  before  the 
Board  every  Board-meeting? — I  never  saw  such  a  book. 

6355*  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  such  a  book  kept  ? — I  never  saw  one. 

6356.  Have  you  ever  been  a  guardian? — Never. 

^357-  You  do  not  know  whether,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  that  ought  or  not  to  be  kept  ? — There  ought  to  be  one  kept,  but 
I  never  saw  one. 

6358.  Mr.  tVakley .]  Did  you  ever  ask  for  that  book  ? — I  never  asked  for  it. 

6359-  Mr.  Etival! .]  Was  it  produced  before  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Mitchener? — I 
have  ever  seen  it  present  while  with  them. 

6360.  Chairman.']  Here  is  a  column  here  beaded,  “  Stock  required  for  next 
week,”  but  not  in  detail  ? — Yes. 

6361.  Are  you  able,  upon  a  review  of  that  quarter,  to  state  what  amount  was 
gained  or  lost  by  the  poor,  as  compared  with  the  dietary  to  which  they  had  a  right 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  during  that  time  ; 
can  you  give  us  the  result  in  one  total  ? — I  have  not  got  a  minute  calculation,  but 
I  should  say  about  15  /.  in  value. 

6362.  On  the  whole  consumption  ? — Upon  the  whole  of  the  articles. 

6363.  Are  you  at  all  able  to  state  what  is  the  amount  due  on  the  in-mainten¬ 
ance  account  during  that  quarter,  the  whole  expenditure  on  that  head  ? — I  cannot 
state  the  amount ;  the  Ledger  will  show  it. 

6364.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  Does  your  account  show  at  what  sum  the  paupers  were 
maintained  per  week  during  that  quarter? — The  published  account  of  the  union 
will  show  it ;  I  have  not  one  for  that  quarter  with  me. 

6365-  Your  account  does  not  show  it? — I  think  you  will  see  it  also  in  the 
Provision  Book,  marked  in  pencil  at  the  corner. 

0-45  —  1-2.  E  6366.  Your 
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Mr.  C.  M'Dougd. 


6366.  Your  account  does  not  show  it  ? — No. 

6367.  Are  you  aware  how  many  rations  were  allowed  to  the  master’s  family  ? — 
He  has  charged  three,  but  while  I  was  with  the  auditor  we  could  not  ascertain 
any  entry  in  any  hook  belonging  to  the  union,  as  to  how  many  rations  he  was 
entitled  to. 

6368.  Chairman .]  Do  you  state  that  if  the  inmates  of  the  w’orkhouse  durim* 
that  quarter  had  all  that  the  dietary  entitled  them  to,  15/.  more  would  have  been 
spent  under  the  head  of  in-maintenance  ? — £.  15  more  would  have  been  expended 
beyond  what  was  charged  ;  15/.  worth  was  saved  to  the  ratepayers. 

6369.  Sir  W.  Jolltffe .]  How  did  you  get  at  the  amount  of  the  goods  supplied 
in  your  calculation ?— From  the  Provision  Book,  and  checking  it  with  the 
invoices. 

6370.  But  if  the  invoices  did  not  specify  the  exact  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  goods,  they  could  be  no  guide  to  you? — But  they  did  specify  them.  The 
clerk  to  the  guardians  asserted  before  the  auditor,  that  the  checks  were  filled  up 
from  the  invoices,  and  not  given  as  a  warrant  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

6371.  Mr.  Elwall.]  Then  the  invoices  you  refer  to  are  those  sent  in  by  the 
tradesman,  in  his  own  handwriting,  with  the  goods,  when  he  delivers  them?  — 
Yes. 

6372.  And  not  the  Order  Check  Book  of  the  union  ? — The  Order  Check  Book 
was  filled  up  from  the  invoices.  In  the  article  of  grocery  it  specifies  no  articles, 
but  says,  “  deliver  goods  to  the  amount  of  so  and  so.” 

6.373-  Chairman .]  In  the  calculations  which  you  have  made,  have  you  made 
allowances  for  paupers  going  out,  quitting  the  workhouse  after  their  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  and  coming  in  late  at  night  ? — I  have  not. 

6374.  Are  you  aware  in  that  case  that  paupers  would  have  been  considered 
as  being  in  the  workhouse  the  whole  day  ? — It  would  appear  so,  and  so  charged 
to  that  pauper’s  parish  as  a  whole  day. 

6375.  Although  the  quantity  actually  consumed  would  not  be  that  of  a  whole 
day,  but  of  one  meal  ? — Only  the  quantity  of  meals  that  that  pauper  was  in  the 
house  at  the  time. 

6376.  Have  you  made  allowances  for  those  half  days? — I  have  made  no 
allowances,  because  I  cannot  ascertain  exactly  what  they  were. 

6377.  Are  you  able  to  say,  if  you  had  made  allowances,  it  would  have  mate¬ 
rially  varied  the  conclusion  to  which  you  have  arrived  ? — It  would  have  made 
a  very  trifling  difference. 


Mr.  Colin  M‘Dougal,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

6378*  Chairman .]  YOU  presented  a  petition  which  has  been  referred  to  this 
Committee.  That  petition  contains  many  allegations,  and  ends  by  praying,  “  that 
a  full  inquiry  may  be  made  by  a  Committee  of  your  Honourable  House,  or  other¬ 
wise  as  to  your  Honourable  House  may  seem  fit,  into  the  conduct  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  in  instituting  and  proceeding  with  the  late  iuquiry  into  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Westlake,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Andover  Union,  against 
your  petitioner,  and  also  into  the  manner  in  which  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
conducted  the  inquiry;”  your  prayer  is  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  general 
objects  for  which  this  Committee  was  constituted,  and  the  Committee  therefore 
feel  that  the  points  referred  to  in  your  petition  will  be  inquired  into  incidentally, 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  Committee  do 
not  intend  to  call  you  as  a  witness,  but  at  the  same  time  they  think  it  fair  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  making  any  statement  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  You 
have  therefore  the  option  of  being  examined  as  a  witness  if  you  please, 
but  the  Committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  you.  If  you  choose  to  be 
examined  as  a  witness  you  will  be  ready  probably  at  the  next  sitting  ;  or  if  you 
wish  to  call  any  witnesses  on  the  point  referred  to  in  the  prayer  of  your  petition, 
you  can  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  that. 
I  he  Committee  will  not  consider  themselves  justified  in  hearing  witnesses  against 
those  examined  on  oath.  With  that  caution  and  observation,  if  you  have  any 
wish  to  be  examined,  or  to  call  any  witnesses  in  support  of  the  allegations  of  your 
petition,  you  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so? — As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
would  be  impossible  tor  me  to  give  up  after  that  petition,  without  having  some 
explanation  given  of  it.  I  consider  that,  throughout  the  proceedings,  I  was  very 
hardly  dealt  with :  crimes  were  laid  to  mv  charge  which  I  knew  not  of  ;  and  I 

never 
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never  heard  once  a  voice  raised  to  say  they  were  right  or  wrong ;  neither  had  I  Mr.  C.  M'Dougal. 
the  means  of  making  one  single  assertion. 

6379.  Do  we  gather  from  that  observation  that  you  would  wish  to  have  an  10  June  1846. 
opportunity  of  making  that  statement  as  a  witness  ? — Most  certainly. 

638c.  You  wish  to  have  it  on  the  evidence  that  the  inquiry  was  suspended  in  a 
way  that  did  you  injustice? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

6381.  Chairman?^  IN  Question  4861,  Mr.  Dodson  produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hugh  Owen. 
Mr.  Erie  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  on  the  subject  of  the  audit;  he  also 

produced  an  answer  to  that  letter,  dated  the  28th  of  October  1844,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  subject  of  the  audit  of  accounts  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  have  settled  on  any  arrangements  they 
will  be  made  public  ;  and  Mr.  Dodson  states,  in  answer  to  the  next  question,  that 
he  understood  no  further  instructions  had  been  received  in  the  Andover  Union 
from  the  Poor-law'  Commissioners  ;  are  you  able  to  state  whether,  since  the 
period  of  the  28th  October  1844,  any  instructions  to  that  effect  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  ? — Yes. 

6382.  Of  what  date? — The  order  dated  the  30th  of  June  1845  was  issued  to 
the  Andover  Union  and  to  other  Unions  :  it  is  an  order  creating  the  audit  dis¬ 
trict  which  comprises  the  Andover  Union.  That  order  furnishes  the  instructions 
which  the  auditor  in  that  case  required,  directing  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts 
should  be  held  twice  in  every  year,  as  soon  as  might  be  after  the  25th  of  March 
and  the  29th  of  September,  instead  of  quarterly,  as  heretofore. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Grout  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and  of 
Papers,  <§c.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees. 
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Veneris,  12°  die  Junii,  1846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  W.  Jolliffe. 
Mr.  Langston. 
Mr.  Pakington. 


Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  M.  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  John  Walsh. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Louisa  Barnes ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

6383.  Mr.  Etwall .]  WERE  you  in  Andover  Union  at  anv  time? _ Yes 

I  was.  J  ' 

6384.  When? — A  twelvemonth  ago  last  January. 

6385.  January  1845  ? — Yes. 

6386.  To  whom  did  you  apply  for  admission  there  ?— To  Mr.  Cooke,  the  re¬ 
lieving  officer.  * 

6387.  Were  you  admitted  by  an  order  ?— Yes. 

6388.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  house  ? — A  fortnight  and  two  days. 

•  n.  m  Mm  Camt  you  t0  leave  the  house  ?~ After  I  had  been  there  a  fort¬ 
night,  Mr.  M  Dougal  came  to  me  on  the  Saturday,  and  he  said  “  Oh,  Barnes  you 
are  to  be  off  to  Stockbridge  directly.”  ’  ’ you 

6390.  Chairman .]  That  is  the  place  you  belong  to  ?— Yes. 

6391.  Mr.  Pakington.]  What  day  was  that?— On  the  Saturday. 

6qo?'  K-  ortl.eV\  ^.hat  time  of  the  day ?—  Between  nine  and  ten. 
0393.  in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

couMnot^o  WakUy^  What  did  ^ou  sa7  in  reP17  ?— I  said  I  was  not  able,  and 

out395  What  t0°k  PlaCG  then  ?~He  Said}  then  1  must  §0’  and  then  he  went 

.  )Vbat  aft®r  that  ^  After  that  the  house  surgeon,  Mr.  Westlake,  came 

m  and  asked  me  how  I  was,  and  asked  the  women  how  I  felt,  and  they  told 

hl1?’  H  w5ld’  1  WaS  n.ot  t0  be  amoved,  and  said  I  must  stay  there 
6397.  Did  you  remain  ?— I  did,  till  Sunday  morning. 

,  298-  What  took  place  on  that  day? — On  Sunday  morning,  about  eight 
o  c  ock,  Mr.  M  Dougal  came  to  me  and  said,  I  must  be  off  out,  1  could  not 
stay  there  any  longer ;  I  was  to  pack  up  my  things  and  to  be  off 

6399  Did  you  make  any  reply  to  himP-Yes;  I  told  him  I  was  not  able 
f°*  TdejVn  Came  m  Mrs*  M‘Dougal,  and  said  the  same. 

from  the  BoardY-C"  “  ***  °r<ler  ^  ^  B°ard’  °r  Sh°W  you  any  order 
6401.  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  had  any  ?— No. 

1  /4°2:  V1;1  you  if  the  case  had  be«“  mentioned  to  the  Board  ?— No  • 

I  expected  I  should  have  to  go  in  to  the  Board,  but  I  did  not. 

0403.  On  the  Sunday  morning  did  you  leave  ? _ Yes 

S44th4ereWanyl^geraUSe  M‘D°Ugal  1  WUSt  le^,  and  said  I  could  not 

6405.  He  forced  you  to  go  ?— Yes. 

6406.  Where  did  you  go?— I  went  first,  after  I  went  out  as  far  as  Mrs 

Bishop  s  cottage,  a  neighbour’s  house.  ’  Mrs‘ 

°*45  ,d‘  A  6407.  How 
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6407.  How  far  is  that  from  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  ;  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

6408.  In  Andover? — Yes. 

6409.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — About  an  hour, 

6410.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  see  you  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

6411.  Where  did  you  go  after  remaining  there  an  hour  ? — The  woman  of  the 
house  went  down  to  my  mother’s  with  me,  as  I  was  so  ill  I  was  not  able  to  go 
by  myself.  When  I  got  to  my  mother’s,  my  mother  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  me ;  she  had  not  anything  to  support  me  with. 

6412.  Was  anything  said  to  you  by  M‘Dougal  about  going  out  of  the  work- 
house  the  back  way  ?— When  I  went  out  of  the  workhouse,  I  asked  him  what 
I  was  to  do,  or  where  I  was  to  go ;  and  he  said,  I  was  to  go  to  mother’s,  or 
go  to  Stockbridge,  or  which  I  liked ;  and  he  wished  me  to  go  the  back  way  to 
mother’s,  not  to  go  through  the  town. 

6413.  Mr.  Christie.']  By  going  the  back  way,  do  you  mean  going  out  by  the 
back  door,  or  going  the  back  way  through  the  town  ?— Going  the  back  way 
through  the  town. 

6414.  Not  going  the  back  way  through  the  house  ? — No. 

6415.  Mr.  IVakley.]  Did  he  say  anything  about  a  boy  carrying  your  clothes  ? 
— Yes ;  he  sent  a  boy,  as  I  was  not  able  to  carry  it  myself. 

6416.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  your  mother’s? — Not  long;  she  wished 
me  to  go  down  to  Mr.  Westlake’s,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  me ;  she  took 
me  to  Mr.  Westlake’s 

6417.  On  the  Sunday? — Yes. 

641 8.  What  took  place  there  ? — Mr.  Westlake  was  surprised  to  see  me,  as  he 
had  ordered  me  to  stay  in  the  house  ;  he  ordered  me  to  go  to  my  mother’s,  and 
said  I  should  have  support ;  he  would  attend  me. 

6419.  Did  you  go  back  to  your  mother’s  ? — Yes. 

6420.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — A  fortnight  and  a  few  days  before 
I  was  confined. 

642 1 .  How  were  you  maintained  at  your  mother’s  ? — They  allowed  me  a  half 
gallon  loaf  and  half  a  pound  of  cheese. 

6422.  That  was  on  the  Thursday  after  you  went  out  ?— *-Yes. 

6423.  Mr.  Christie.]  Who  gave  you  that  ? — Mr.  Cooke. 

6424.  Mr.  IVakley.]  Where  did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Cooke  ? — My  mother  sent 
for  him  to  the  house. 

6425.  Before  you  went  out  of  the  workhouse  was  any  message  sent  to  you  as 
from  Mrs.  M‘D.ougal  ? — Yes,  two  messages  while  I  was  in  the  laundry  changing 
my  things. 

6426.  What  was  it  ? — To  say  that  I  must  be  quick,  as  Mr  s.M‘Dougal  was 
waiting  for  me  to  go  out ;  to  let  me  out, 

6427.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  yourself  that  morning? — Yes,  both  the 
mistress  and  master ;  they  both  went  to.  the  front  door  with  me, 

6428.  Mrs.  M£Dougal  ? — Yes. 

6429.  You  did  not  go  out  the  back  way? — Not  the  back  way  of  the  work¬ 
house  ;  I  went  out  of  the  front  door. 

6430.  Did  Mrs.  M'Dougal  speak  to  you  ? — Yes,  she  told  me  I  could  not  stay. 

643 1 .  Did  you  ask  her  why  r — No. 

6432.  Did  you  tell  her  you  were  very  ill  at  the  time  ?- — Yes,  I  did. 

&433-  Did  Mr.  Westlake  prescribe  for  you  afterwards,  and  send  you  any 
medicine  ? — Yes,  he  sent  me  medicine,  and  came  to  see  me  every  day. 

6434.  From  what  time  ? — From  the  Sunday  till  after  I  was  confined. 

6435.  Had  you  medicine  from  Mr.  Westlake  on  the  Sunday  ? — -Yes. 

6436.  Mr.  Christie. J  Do  you  remember  the  day  you  were  confined  ? — The 
21st  of  February. 

6-437-  Mr.  Wakley.]  How  many  days  after  you  left  the  house  ? — -I  cannot  say, 
exactly. 

6438.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  day  did  you  leave  the  workhouse? — The  1st  or 
2d  of  February. 

6439.  Mr.  TVakley.]  When  you  went  to  Mr.  Westlake,  did  he  express  any 
surprise  at  seeing  you  ? — Great  surprise. 

6440.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  asked  me  how  I  came  there,  and  what 
they  said,  to  me  when  they  turned  me  out. 

6441.  Did 
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6441.  Did  he  say  he  recommended  you  to  remain  in? — Yes,  he  said  I  was 
not  fit  to  come  out. 

6442.  Was  there  the  small-pox  at  your  mother’s  at  the  time  you  went  there  ? 
—Yes. 

6443.  Did  you  return  to  the  workhouse  after  you  were  confined  ? — Yes,  the 
Stockbridge  Workhouse. 

6444.  Not  to  the  Andover? — No. 

6445.  How  much  relief  had  you  during  the  time  you  were  at  your  mother’s, 
after  you  left  the  Andover  Workhouse? — I  had  seven  weeks’  relief. 

6446.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  had  during  those  seven  weeks  ?— Yes. 

6447.  From  Mr.  Cooke?— Yes.  For  the  first  fortnight  I  had  a  gallon  of 
bread  and  a  shilling  allowed  me ;  the  second  fortnight  after  I  was  confined, 
a  gallon  of  bread  and  Is.  6d. ;  the  last  fortnight  I  was  confined,  I  had  a  gallon 
of  bread  and  Is.  6d.  and  2  lbs.  of  mutton. 

6448.  Anything  more  ? — Nothing  more. 

6449.  Did  you  ask  for  more  ? — My  sister  went  and  asked  for  more. 

6450.  What  means  had  your  mother  of  maintenance  ?— Nothing  more  than 
what  she  could  earn  by  her  needle. 

645 1 .  Who  had  she  to  maintain  ? — Herself. 

6452.  Not  your  sister? — No,  my  sister  was  married;  she  lodged  with  my 

sister.  J 

^453*  What  could  your  mother  earn  a  week?— On  an  average  2s.  6«i.  and 
some  times  not  so  much.  * 

6454.  What  was  she  paying  for  her  lodging ?— Sixpence  a  week;  she  paid 

my  sister.  r 

6455.  Was  there  anything  additional  paid  for  your  lodging?— No. 

6456.  She  was  lodging  with  her  daughter  ? — Yes. 

6457.  Do  you  state  now  positively  that  you  would  not  have  left  the  work- 
house  if  it  was  not  for  the  order  M‘Dougal  ? — I  should  not  have  left. 

0458.  Did  you  leave  with  great  reluctance  ?— I  was  not  willing  to  leave. 

0459.  You  had  no  home  to  go  to  ? — No. 

6460.  Had  you  any  money  in  your  pocket  when  you  left  ?— Not  a  farthing: 

01  money.  & 

6461.  M£Dougal  gave  you  no  money  ?— No. 

6462.  Did  he  give  you  any  food? — No,  nor  did  he  give  me  time  to  finish 
eating  my  breakfast. 

6463.  Had  any  complaint  been  made  of  your  conduct  there  ?— No,  not  that 
1  know  of. 

6464.  How  long  had  you  been  under  Mr.  Westlake’s  care  before  you  left 
the  workhouse  r — Only  on  the  Saturday. 

6465.  Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  on  the  Saturday?— I  think  it  was 
12  o  clock  when  I  saw  Mr.  Westlake. 

^6466.  Had  you  got  any  medicine  in  the  house  from  him  on  the  Saturday  ? 

^4ro‘  you  recollect  at  what  time  Mr.  Westlake  came?— About  12  o’clock. 

6468.  When  was  it  M‘Dougal  told  you  to  leave  the  first  time?-About 
10  0  clock,  Saturday  morning. 

a469'  ^nd  when  again?- Sunday  morning,  about  8  o’clock, 

-Nc)70*  Mr  Christie'^  1)0  y°u  know  at  wliat  time  the  Board  met  on  Saturday  ? 

647 « •  Do  you  know  whether  the  Board  was  sitting  when  Mr.  Westlake  came 
to  you  on  the  Saturday  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

6472.  Mr.  WakleyJ]  Do  you  remember  in  what  room  you  were  when 
M  Dougal  spoke  to  you  ?—  In  the  Women’s  Day  Hall. 

6473.  On  the  Saturday? — Yes. 

6474  Do  you  remember  who  was  present  ?-  Several  women  were  present  • 

1  do  not  remember  exactly  who  they  were.  F 

Barrett  ^  ^  °f  ^  WOmen  make  any  remark  to  M‘Dougal  ?— Yes,  Sarah 

6476.  What  did  she  say  ?— She  said  I  was  not  able  to  be  removed ;  I  had 
not  had  any  rest  for  several  nights. 

g4Z l  Mrh^/drid Westlake  said  I  was  not  fit  to  be  removed. 

— At  10.M  °  ]  When  dld  Samh  Barrett  Say  this  >  at  10  o’clock  or  12  ? 

0-45—13. 
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6479.  Mr.  Walcley.]  At  what  period  of  that  day  was  it  that  you  consulted 
Mr.  Westlake? — At  12  o’clock. 

6480.  Was  anything  said  by  Mr.  Westlake  with  respect  to  your  going  out  of 
the  house  ?— He  said  I  was  not  able  to  go ;  I  was  to  stay  there. 

648 k  Was  M‘Dougal  present  when  Mr.  Westlake  made  that  statement?— 
M‘Dougal  and  his  wife. 

6482.  Chairman.']  What  did  M‘Dougal  say  when  Sarah  Barrett  said  you  were 
not  fit  to  go  out  ? — He  never  made  any  answer. 

6483.  Was  he  near  enough  to  hear  what  she  said  ? — I  should  say  he  was. 

6484.  Did  any  one  make  any  other  observation  then  ? _ No. 

6485.  On  the  first  occasion  P — No. 

6486.  M‘Dougal  said  nothing  ? — No. 

6487.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  afterwards  ? — No. 

6488.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  the  Day  Hall  ? — A  few  minutes. 

6489.  You  did  not  see  him  again  till  after  you  saw  him  with  Mr.  Westlake  ? 
— No. 


6490  Mr.  A/.  Sutton.]  When  Mr.  Westlake  saw  you  at  12  o’clock,  had  you 
sent  for  him  ?— No.  J 

649 1 .  That  was  the  first  tim'e  you  had  seen  him  ? _ Yes. 

'  c  ^r .Pakington.]  Are  you  an  acknowledged  parishioner  of  the  parish 

of  Wallop? — Yes.  r 

•  6493.  Where  were  you  residing  before  you  went  into  the  Andover  house?— 
With  my  mother  a  few  weeks,  but  I  was  living  at  service. 

-  6494.  In  Andover? — Yes.  ‘ 

6495.  How  far  is  it  from  Andover  to  Stockbridge  ? — Seven  miles. 

6496.  Did  you  cause  any  application  to  be  made  to  the  Board  on  that  Satur¬ 
day,  the  day  before  you  left,  on  your  behalf  ?— No. 

6497.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Board  on  that  day? — No. 

6498.  Was  it  communicated  to  you  after  the  Board  had  met,  that  they  had 
come  to  any  decision  in  your  case  ? — No. 

6499.  Y ou  did  not  know  of  any  decision  ? — No. 

6500.  Did  you  know  that  your  case  was  to  be  mentioned  before  the  Board  ? 
— No. 


65°  You  did  not  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  was  as  to  your 
remaining  in  the  house  ?— No. 

6502.  Are  you  perfectly  certain,  recollecting  the  whole  of  the  circumstances, 
that  you  did  not  make  any  application  on  the  Sunday  to  be  discharged  from 
that  house  ? — I  am  certain  I  did  not. 


6503.  When  M‘Dougal  told  you  you  were  to  go,  did  you  remonstrate  against 
being  turned  out  of  the  house  ? — I  told  him  I  did  not  know  where  to  go,  and 
what  to  do  I  did  not  know. 

6504.  You  were  turned  out  distinctly  against  your  will? — Yes. 

6505.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  the  relieving  officer,  or  in  any  other 
way  make  an  application  to  the  Board  for  out-door  relief  on  the  Saturday  after 
you  left  the  house,  on  the  next  Board  meeting  ? — On  the  Thursday. 

6506.  On  Thursday  did  you  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

6507.  For  out-door  relief? — Yes. 

6508.  What  was  the  result  of  that  application,  were  you  relieved  out  of  the 
house? — Yes. 

6509.  For  how  long  a  period  ? — Till  Saturday. 

6510.  When  did  you  receive  the  first  relief  after  you  applied  to  the  relieving 
officer  ? — The  same  day. 

6511.  And  received  it  regularly  from  that  time  ? — Yes. 

fi.5  >  2.  How  long  were  you  treated  medically  by  Mr.  Westlake  from  that  time  ? 

From  the  time  I  left  the  house  till  I  was  confined. 

6,513.  Did  you  receive  medicines  from  him  as  well  as  an  allowance  from  the 
Board  ?— Repeatedly. 

6,5  ^  4*  Was  that  sufficient  for  you  ? — No. 

6515.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  that  it  was  insufficient  ? — Yes. 

6516.  To  whom  ? — To  Mr.  Cook. 

65 1 7*  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  Did  Mr.  Cook  come  and  see  you  ? — Yes. 

65  iN-  Mr.  Wakley  ]  Did  your  child  live  ?— Yes. 

6*5  •  9*  What  became  of  it  ? — It  is  in  Salisbury. 

O520.  Are  you  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  it  ?— -Part  of  it. 
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6521.  Is  it  out  at  nurse  ? — Yes. 

6522.  What  did  you  get  from  Mr.  Cook,  the  first  week  after  you  were 
confined  ? — A  gallon  of  bread,  and  1  s.  6  d.  the  first  week  after  I  was  confined. 

6523.  What  did  you  receive  the  second  week  ? — The  same. 

6524.  What  the  third  week  ? — Two  pounds  of  mutton,  1  s.  6  d .,  and  a  gallon 
of  bread. 

6525.  Chairman.']  When  did  you  expect  to  be  confined? — I  expected  it 
when  I  came  out  of  the  house  ;  I  did  not  know  a  day  when  I  came  out  of  the 
house. 

6526.  Had  you  felt  ill  before  that  25th  of  January  ? — Yes. 

6527.  How  long  before  ? — I  had  been  ill  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

6528.  Had  you  slept  with  any  other  woman  on  the  Friday  night,  and  the 
night  before  you  left,  the  Saturday  night  ? — Yes. 

6529.  Do  the  women  sleep  two  together  in  the  ward? — \es. 

6530.  Who  was  it  ? — Mrs.  Grace. 

6531.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Did  M‘Dougal  first  require  you  to  leave  the  house 
on  Saturday  morning  ?— Yes. 

6532.  Were  you  aware  that  the  Board  sat  on  Saturday  ?— Yes. 

6533.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  the  Board  to  be  retained  in  the 

house  ? — None  at  ail.  > 

6534.  You  stated  that  subsequently  to  your  being  removed  from  the  house, 
Mr.  Westlake  attended  you  ? — Yes. 

6535.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  him  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  relief 
you  received  ? — Yes. 

6536.  You  told  him  that  the  amount  you  received  was  not  sufficient  ? — Yes, 
and  he  said  he  would  see  and  try,  and  get  me  some  more. 

6537.  Did  you  receive  any  more? — No. 

6538.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  You  stated  the  last  fortnight  you  received  some 
mutton  ? — Yes. 

6539.  That  was  in  addition  to  what  you  got  before  ? — Yes. 

6540.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Was  it  sufficient  then? — It  was  sufficient  for  myself. 

6541.  You  do  not  complain  of  the  amount  you  then  received? — No,  I  do 
not  complain. 

6542.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  You  say  you  slept  with  Mrs.  Grace  on  the  Friday 
night? — Yes,  and  on  Saturday  night. 

6543.  Was  she  a  person  who  had  had  children  ? — Yes. 

6544.  What  other  married  women  were  in  that  ward,  or  were  there  any 
others  ? — Yes,  several. 

6545.  Can  you  mention  any  others? — There  was  Sarah  Barrett,  Mrs.  Grace, 
Mrs.  Gates,  Mrs.  Cook,  and  Mrs.  Mason. 

6546.  When  Mr.  Westlake  came,  to  which  of  the  married  women  did  he 
speak;  you  said  he  spoke  to  the  women  ? — To  Sarah  Barrett. 

6547.  To  any  other  ? — To  Mrs.  Grace. 

6548.  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  Grace  reply  to  him  ? — Yes,  she  told  him  how  I  felt, 
that  I  was  not  fit  to  be  removed. 

6549.  Were  you  admitted  on  the  26th  of  January,  do  you  know  the  date  ? — 
I  do  not. 

6550.  When  you  were  taken  into  the  house  first,  did  you  see  Mr.  M‘Dougal 
or  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ? — Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

6551.  Did  you  tell  him  when  you  expected  to  be  confined? — I  told  him 
I  had  not  long  to  go,  not  above  a  fortnight,  but  I  was  not  quite  certain. 

6552.  Did  you  tell  him  you  expected  it  day  by  day? — I  told  him  I  did  not 
know  when  I  expected  it. 

6553-  When  he  told  you  you  must  go  out,  did  he  give  you  any  reason  that 
he  did  not  believe  you  were  near  your  time,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

6554.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  When  you  left  the  house,  did  you  complain  to 
Mrs.  M‘Dougal  of  the  pain  you  were  in  ? — Yes. 

6555.  On  the  Sunday  morning  ? — Yes,  that  I  was  very  ill,  and  did  not  know 
where  to  go. 

6556.  Chairman.]  Did  she  say  anything  in  answer  to  that  ? — She  said  I  must 
go,  I  could  not  stay  there  to  be  confined. 

6557.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]]  On  Saturday,  when  Mr.  Westlake  visited  you,  were 
you  in  the  day-room  ? — In  the  women’s  day-hall. 

6558.  How  many  women  were  there  in  that  room  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly. 
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C559.  About  how  many  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

6560.  Half  a  dozen  ? — More  than  that. 

6561.  How  many  women  slept  in  the  ward  that  you  slept  in  ? — I  cannot  say; 
there  were  a  great  many  of  us,  I  know. 

6562.  Had  any  of  them  infants  with  them  ? — Yes,  several  of  them. 

6563.  At  what  hour  usually  in  the  morning  did  you  get  up? — Seven 
o’clock. 

6564.  At  what  hour  was  breakfast  ?— Eight  o’clock. 

6565.  At  what  hour  was  dinner  ? — Between  12  and  one. 

6566.  And  supper? — Six. 

6567.  Where  were  those  meals  taken  ? — Sometimes  in  the  day-hall,  and 
sometimes  in  the  chapel ;  the  breakfast  was  always  taken  on  Sunday  mornings 
in  the  day-hall. 

6568.  Was  there  a  clergyman  attending? — Yes. 

6569.  Did  the  clergyman  ever  visit  you  in  the  day-room? — I  never  saw  him 
in  the  day-hall. 

6570.  In  the  chapel? — Yes. 

6571.  Did  he  read  prayers  daily? — Once  a  week  the  minister  came. 

6572.  On  a  Sunday? — Yes. 

6573.  Did  you  ever  see  him  on  any  other  day  there? — No,  I  do  not  remeim 
ber  seeing  him  on  any  other  day. 

6574.  Did  the  whole  of  the  inmates  go  to  the  chapel  on  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

6575.  Did  any  of  the  inmates  go  out  to  any  church? — No,  I  never  saw  any 
go  out. 

6576.  How  were  you  employed  ? — I  had  a  little  needlework  to  do,  and  a  little 

oakum  to  pick.  -  • 

6577.  You  talked  of  being  in  the  laundry,  what  were  you  doing  there ? — 
I  went  to  the  laundry  to  change  my  things  on  the  Sunday  morning  as  I  came 
out. 

6578.  You  were  not  employed  in  the  laundry  ? — No. 

6579.  Have  you  ever  had  the  small-pox  ? — No. 

6580.  Have  you  ever  been  vaccinated  ? — Yes,  several  years  ago,  when  I  was 
young. 

6581.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Was  any  one  present  in  the  laundry  when  you  were 
changing  your  clothes  ? — Yes,  Elizabeth  Gillmore  and  Elizabeth  Lashley. 

6582.  Did  you  complain  to  them  of  the  hardship  of  being  sent  away  ? — Yes, 
I  cried  to  them,  and  told  them  I  did  not  know  where  to  go. 

6583.  Between  the  Sunday,  which  day  you  came  out  of  the  house,  and  the 
Thursday,  when  Mr.  Cooke  the  relieving  officer  sent  you  provisions,  who  found 
you  food? — My  sister  and  my  mother  between  them. 

6584.  Is  your  mother  well  off? — No,  she  is  not. 

6585.  Is  she  very  poor  ? — Yes;  she  has  not  anything  to  do  now  scarcely; 
she  is  very  poor  now,  and  so  she  was  then. 

6586.  What  is  your  sister’s  husband? — A  tailor. 

6587.  Does  he  work  for  anybody? — -Yes,  for  several  people. 

6588.  A  tailor  for  himself  r — Yes. 

6589.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  gives  a  year  for  his  house  ?— He  pays  it 
weekly. 

6590.  How  much  does  he  pay  weekly  for  it  ? — One  shilling  and  tenpence. 

6591.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  it  ? — Two  rooms  above  and  two  below. 

6592.  You  stated  that  M‘Dougal  desired  you  to  go  the  back  way? — Yes, 
he  did. 

6593.  By  going  the  back  way  to  your  mother’s  house  would  you  have  avoided 
going  through  the  town  entirely  ? — I  did  do  so. 

(>594.  Except  in  passing  those  three  or  four  cottages,  into  one  of  which  you 
went? — Yes;  until  I  got  into  New-street. 

6595.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Was  that  back  way  further  round  to  your  mother’s 
house? — No,  it  was  nearer  to  my  mother’s  house. 

6596.  Mr.  J.  Wortey.~\  Are  you  in  service  now  ? — Yes. 

6597.  Where?— In  Salisbury;  at  the  Running  Horses  in  Salisbury. 

6598.  Chairman .]  Had  you  been  in  the  workhouse  before? — No. 

6599.  Or  the  Stockbridge  workhouse  ? — Since. 

6600.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  master  and 

mistress 
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mistress  while  you  were  in? — While  I  was  there  their  conduct  was  very  good 
to  me.  I  have  not  anything  to  say  against  them,  except  the  turning  me  out. 

6601.  Were  you  well  satisfied  with  the  treatment  which  you  received  from 
Mr.  Westlake,  the  surgeon,  during  the  time  he  attended  you  ? — Yes  ;  I  never 
wish  to  be  better  attended. 

6602.  He  was  very  kind  ? — Yes. 

6603.  Do  you  know  that  he  offered  to  pay  your  lodging,  in  case  you  could 
not  find  one  with  your  mother  ? — He  said  he  would  see  I  should  be  supported, 
and  would  find  me  lodgings. 

6604.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  service  ? — 
Three  months. 

6605.  Where  were  you  before  that  ? — Some  of  the  time  I  was  in  the  union, 
and  some  out. 

6606.  The  Stockbridge  Union  ? — Yes. 

6607.  When  you  were  out,  where  were  you?— Staying  with  my  mother,  and 
doing  a  little  needlework  and  washing  to  support  me. 

6608.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Where  did  you  live  previously  to  going  into  the  Andbver 
Union  House  ? — At  Mr.  Todd’s,  the  Pelican,  for  four  years. 

6609.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  know  Mr.  Westlake  before  this? — Yes. 

6610.  Did  he  attend  you? — Yes. 

6611.  On  what  occasion  was  it  that  Mr.  Westlake  attended  you  before  ? — 
For  the  influenza,  before  I  left  Todd’s. 

6612.  How  long  did  he  attend  you  then? — A  fortnight. 

6613.  Was  that  all  you  know  of  Mr.  Westlake? — T  had  been  backwards  and 
forwards  for  medicine  for  my  mother  and  sisters. 

6614.  He  knew  the  family  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Colin  M‘Dougal,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

6615.  Chairman .]  YOU  have  heard  the  last  witness’s  statement,  what  expla¬ 
nation  do  you  give  of  it  ? — The  woman  states  that  she  saw  me  on  the  Saturday 
morning  before  she  was  turned  out  on  the  Sunday.  I  never  saw  her  on  that 
morning  at  all.  On  the  morning  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Westlake,  in  the  evidence 
which  I  have  seen,  there  was  a  communication  with  the  Board  from  the  Stock- 
bridge  Union,  through  the  clerk.  What  that  communication  is,  will  be  seen 
presently.  But  I  never  saw  the  woman  either  before  the  Board  met,  or  after, 
on  the  day  in  question.  The  communication  was  made  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  at  the  proper  time  of  meeting. 

6616.  Mr.  Christie .]  Were  you  present? — I  might  be  in  the  room;  I  cannot 
say  as  to  the  communication  being  read ;  I  cannot  tell  who  the  communication 
was  given  to  at  the  time.  It  came  to  my  knowledge  not  before  Sunday  last. 
I  knew  there  was  a  letter  came  about  the  girl,  but  not  to  me. 

6617.  When  did  you  know  that? — Last  Sunday. 

66i  8.  Chairman .]  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  the  Board  of 
Guardians  on  the  Saturday  ? — None  whatever  relative  to  that  case. 

6619.  When  was  the  first  occasion  that  you  told  Louisa  Barnes  to  go  out  ? — 
I  never  told  her  so ;  she  gave  notice  to  me  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  the 
regular  way,  that  she  had  had  a  communication  with  Mr.  Westlake,  which  was 
an  order  to  take  her  to  Stockbridge  by  one  of  the  overseers,  and  she  wished  to 
consult  her  mother  whether  she  should  go  to  Stockbridge  or  not. 

6620.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  mean  to  say  you  discharged  her  at  her  own 
request  ? — Yes. 

6621.  Would  you  have  made  an  entry  in  the  Admission  and  Discharge 
Book  ? — Without  I  see  the  entry,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  might  enter  it  under  the 
head  “  by  the  guardians.” 

6622.  How  would  you  enter  the  discharge  of  a  pauper,  at  her  own  request  ? 
— I  would  enter  it  “at  her  own  request,”  provided  I  did  not  expect  the 
woman  to  come  back ;  I  expected  her  to  return.  When  I  applied  to  know 
why  she  wanted  to  leave  the  house,  the  answer  was,  that  she  wanted  to  com¬ 
municate  with  her  mother  previous  to  being  removed. 

6623.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Was  there  an  order  of  removal  to  Stockbridge?— 
A  communication  between  the  overseers  and  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  that 
was  never  put  into  my  hands  till  last  Sunday. 
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Mr.  C.  M'Dougal.  6624.  You  were  not  aware  of  that,  at  the  time  when  Louisa  Barnes  made 

- this  communication  to  you,  which  you  have  stated  that  she  did  make  ? — On 

12  June  1S46.  the  Sunday  morning  she  asked,  or  rather,  it  was  a  request  to  go  and  see  her 
mother  at  Stockbridge.  . 

6625.  Did  she  state  why  she  wished  to  go  to  Stockbridge  ? — She  did  not  say 
whether  she  would  go  or  not  till  she  saw  her  mother  ;  it  was  to  consult  her  on 
that  point. 

6626.  Why  was  she  to  go  to  Stockbridge  ? — There  was  a  communication 
with  the  Board  on  Saturday. 

6627.  Did  she  tell  you  that  was  the  case  ? — No. 

6628.  Did  she  state  any  reason  for  going  to  Stockbridge  ? — Some  one  had 
communicated  to  her,  but  not  me. 

6629.  Did  she  state  any  reason  for  going  to  Stockbridge  ? — None  whatever. 

6630.  Did  she  state  that  she  was  about  to  be  removed  to  Stockbridge  ? — She 
stated  some  words  to  that  effect. 

663 1 .  Were  you  aware  that  she  was  about  to  be  removed  to  Stockbridge  ? — 
I  heard  something  about  it  in  the  Board-room. 

6632.  When? — On  the  Saturday. 

6633.  You  did  hear  on  the  Saturday  that  she  was  about  to  be  removed  to 

Stockbridge  ? — I  did  not  know  the  purport  at  that  time  ;  it  was  not  addressed 
to  me.  ■  ,  i  .* 

.  ..  ■*  .  .  .  .  j  /?) 

6634.  Mr.  Christie.']  What  did  you  hear  ?— I  heard  some  communication 
about  Barnes,  but  not  being  made  to  me  I  took  no  notice  of  it.  1  ’  •  ;  r  r\  \  * 

6635.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  she  was/  settled  at 
Stockbridge  ? — Yes ;  the  first  entry  in  my  book  is  such.  On  the  admission  of 
any  party  into  the  house  I  put  down  the  parish  to  which  she  belongs ;  if  she 
does  not  belong  to  the  union  there  is  a  remark  put  opposite  the  name. 

6636.  Mr.  Wakley.]  At  what  time  does  the  Board  meet  on  Saturdays  ? — 
At  eleven. 

6637.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  State  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  communication  you 
received  from  Louisa  Barnes  on  the  Sunday  respecting  her  leaving  the  work- 
house,  the  words  she  used  ? — The  first  time  I  saw  Louisa  Barnes  was  in  the 
hall,  the  front  hall  of  the  house. 

6638.  What  day  are  you  speaking  of? — The  Sunday  morning,  and  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  it  was  about  eight  or  nine  o’clock  ;  the  matron  of  the  house 
brought  her  through  the  school  room,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
her ;  1  never  went  to  the  woman’s  day-hall  to  give  such  messages  as  stated 
here.  The  woman  was  brought  there  by  the  matron  of  the  house,  and  on  my 
inquiring  in  the  porter’s. hall  in  the  front  of  the  house  (the  women’s  ward  is  in 
the  rear),  upon  my  inquiring  the  object  of  the  girl  going  out,  she  said,  “  I  wish 
to  see  my  mother  about  being  removed  to  Stockbridge.”  As  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  those  were  the  words  she  stated  to  me.  I  said,  “  If  you  are  going  to 
your  mother’s  I  will  send  a  boy  to  take  your  clothes,  and  if  you  return  the 
boy  can  return  with  you,”  and  I  have  seen  no  more  of  the  girl  till  I  see  her 
here  now. 

6639.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  communication  was  made  to  the  matron 
by  Louisa  Barnes  before  you  saw  her  going  out  of  the  workhouse? — Yes,  there 
must  have  been,  because  her  clothes  were  changed. 

6640.  Are  you  aware  what  the  nature  of  that  communication  was  ? — 
I  am  not. 

6641.  Y  ou  never  asked  ? — I  did  not.  It  is  usual  for  the  female  paupers  to 
give  notice  to  the  matron  if  they  want  to  go  out ;  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  usual  for  the  matron  to  receive  the  notice. 

6642.  Y  ou  say  you  were  aware  on  the  Saturday  that  some  communication 
was  being  made  to  the  Board  respecting  this  person,  Louisa  Barnes  ?— Yes. 
You  will  understand  me  in  one  moment ;  on  the  admission  of  a  party  into  the 
hou&e  who  does  not  belong  to  the  union,  I  bring  the  case  in  the  usual  way 
before  the  Board ;  this  entry  of  Louisa  Barnes  would  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Board,  as  she  did  not  belong  to  the  union,  from  that  circumstance 

6643.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  is  the  date  of  that  entry  ? — The  9th  of  January, 
rrom  t  le  notice  of  the  Board  being  called  to  her  case,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
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mind,  although  at  the  present  moment  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  it ; 
but  the  clerk  would  be  applied  to,  to  write  to  the  guardians  of  the  parish  to 
which  she  was  put  down,  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  take  her  without  an 
order  of  removal,  without  putting  the  parish  she  then  stands  in  to  the  expense 
of  an  order  of  removal ;  and  from  the  letter  I  have  seen  since,  that  is  the  case. 

6644.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  say  you  were  aware,  on  the  Saturday,  that  some 
communication  was  being  made  to  the  Board  respecting  this  person,  Louisa 
Barnes  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

6645.  At  what  time  ? — I  cannot  say  what  time  the  Board’s  proceedings  took 
place  ;  those  cases  would  be  late. 

6646.  Were  you  not  aware  of  the  decision  of  the  Board,  with  respect  to 
Louisa  Barnes  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  any  order  being  given,  or  of  the  entry  of 
the  communication,  till  last  Sunday. 

6647.  The  Board  having  met  on  the  Saturday,  and  you  having  known  that 
communication  was  made  to  the  Board  on  that  day,  with  respect  to  Louisa 
Barnes,  on  the  Sunday,  the  following  morning,  you  met  her  going  out  of  the 
house,  and  you  permitted  her  to  go  without  making  any  further  inquiry  into 
the  matter  ? — Yes. 

6648.  You  were  not  aware  then  of  the  nature  of  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — I  was  not. 

6649.  And  you  yourself  had  had  no  previous  communication  with  Louisa 
Barnes  on  the  subject  of  her  leaving  ? — None  whatever ;  I  had  never  seen  her, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

6650.  Mr.  Christie.']  Can  you  say  that  no  order  was  made  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  send  her  out  of  the  workhouse? — I  cannot  say  that ;  it  might 
have  been  given  without  my  knowledge  ;  there  was  none  given  to  me. 

6651.  Who  makes  the  entries  in  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book? — 

Ido. 

6652.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  In  whose  company  was  Louisa  Barnes  leaving  the 
workhouse  ;  when  you  saw  her  leaving  the  hall,  who  were  the  parties  with  her  ? 
— There  were  none  came  through  the  day  hall. 

6653.  The  front  hall  ? — Most  probably  the  porter  was  there  ;  I  cannot  charge 
my  memory  whether  the  porter  or  his  daughter  was  there. 

6654.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  the  matron  came  through  with  her  ? 
— From  the  kitchen,  brought  her  through  the  hall;  that  is,  you  have  to  pass 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  hall,  and  there  I  left  her. 

6655.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  What  is  the  matron’s  name  ?— Mrs.  M‘Dougal. 

6656.  Mr.  Pakington .]  You  said  that  you  were  aware  that  the  case  of  Louisa 
Barnes  was  to  be  brought  before  the  Board  on  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

6657.  Did  you  not  hear  what  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  ? — There  was  no 
part  directed  to  me. 

6658.  Did  you  hear  what  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  ? — I  might  have 
heard,  but  I  cannot  at  the  moment  charge  myself  with  it. 

6659.  You  have  no  recollection  now  whether  you  heard  it  or  not? — I  have 
not  distinctly. 

6660.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  to  ascertain  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

6661.  Mr.  Christie.]  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book 
that  Louisa  Barnes  was  discharged  by  the  order  of  the  guardians ;  how  can 
you  explain  that  ? — I  cannot,  without  I  see  it. 

6662.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Take  the  book,  and  turn  to  her  admission  into  the 
house  on  9th  January  1845  ? — “  Barnes,  Louisa,  No.  1 1,  in  list,  born  1825  ;  to 
the  parish  of  Andover  ;  single  ;  if  able-bodied,  yes.  Near  her  confinement,”  is 
the  remark.  She  is  admitted  on  9th  January  1845. 

6663.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. ]  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  ? — Mine. 

6664.  By  whose  order  was  she  admitted  ? — By  order  of  the  guardians. 

6665^  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  is  the  next  entry  you  find  with  regard  to  Louisa 

Barnes? — “January  26th,  Barnes,  Louisa,  No  11  in  list ;  discharged  by  order 
of  the  guardians  ;  belongs  to  Wrallop,  in  the  Stockb ridge  Union.” 

6666.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  ? — Mine. 

6667.  It  is  entered  in  your  handwriting  that  she  was  discharged  by  order  of 
the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

6668.  On  what  day  ? — 26th  January  1845. 

6669.  On  what  day  of  the  week  was  that  ? — It  would  be  Sunday. 

6670.  That  would  be  the  day  after  the  Board  nlet? — Yes. 
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6671.  On  25th  January  ?—  Y&s. 

6672.  Refer  to  the  minute-book  ;  do  not  the  guardians  have  a  minute  entered 
as  to  who  had  been  discharged  ? — No,  they  cannot  do  that. 

6673.  When  they  meet  on  the  Saturday,  are  not  the  cases  in  the  house  had 
before  them,  if  there  are  parties  who  wish  to  be  discharged  ?—  No,  not  at  all. 

6674.  And  no  minute  showing  the  applications  that  are  made  to  them  ? — The 
applications  for  admission  will  pass  before  the  Board  ;  not  for  discharges. 

6675.  Have  you  any  other  entries  in  your  books  respecting  the  admission 
and  discharge  of  Louisa  Barnes  than  those  you  have  read  ? — Certainly  not, 
except  she  will  be  carried  out  into  the  relief  list,  to  show  the  number  of  days 
she  had  been  in  the  house. 

6676.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  make  the  entries  on  the  same  day  ? — Directly 
the  party  left  the  house.  My  practice  was,  after  the  party  left  the  house,  to 
walk  into  my  office  and  discharge  the  party  in  the  book. 

6677.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  that  entry  was  made  directly  after  she  left 
the  house  ? — Within  a  few  minutes. 

6678.  You  have  already  said  when  she  did  go  out  you  were  uncertain 
whether  she  would  not  return  ? — I  was  at  that  moment ;  the  remark  the  girl 
made  was,  she  merely  wanted  to  consult  her  mother  about  being  removed. 

6679.  When  she  did  not  return  the  same  day,  you  concluded  she  would  not 
come  back  ? — Yes. 

6680.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  recollection  when  you  made  that  entry  ? — 
I  could  not  distinctly  charge  my  memory,  but  from  the  writing  I  should  say  it 
was  done  immediately,  because  it  is  the  top  entry. 

6681.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Does  not  that  entry  refer  to  the  same  discharge  of 
Louisa  Barnes  with  regard  to  which  you  have  been  previously  speaking  — 
Yes. 

6682.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  difference  between  that  entry  and  the  state¬ 
ment  you  have  this  morning  made,  that  she  was  discharged  at  her  own  par¬ 
ticular  request  ? — I  consider  from  this  circumstance,  now  having  seen  the 
entry,  that  something  must  have  taken  place  at  the  Board  that  I  cannot  dis¬ 
tinctly  recollect  at  such  a  length  of  time. 

6683.  Is  it  to  be  inferred  from  that  answer  that  you  think  all  the  previous 
answers  you  have  given  with  respect  to  her  being  discharged  at  her  own  request 
are  entirely  erroneous  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I  should  conclude  from  her  not 
returning  to  the  workhouse,  as  she  had  told  me  she  was  about  to  consult  her 
mother,  she  was  determined  to  go  to  Wallop,  in  place  of  being  removed,  of  her 
own  accord. 

6684.  After  what  you  have  said  this  morning,  and  after  the  entry  seen  in 
this  book  this  morning,  do  you  believe  she  left  that  workhouse  in  consequence 
of  her  own  demand,  or  in  consequence  of  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
— I  should  say  at  her  own  request  at  that  time. 

6685.  Then  you  disbelieve  the  entry? — I  do  not  disbelieve  the  entry;  I 
must  have  had  some  communication,  although  the  communication  was  not 
directly  to  me,  to  have  the  knowledge  that  the  girl  was  about  to  be  removed. 

6686.  Chairman.]  Do  you  say  that  though  she  applied  to  you  for  leave  to 
go  out,  and  went  out  at  her  own  request,  still,  in  entering  that  in  the  book,  you 
entered  it  according  to  your  own  idea  of  what  the  Board  of  Guardians  had 
ordered  in  her  case,  and  not  at  her  request  ? — Exactly  so. 

6687.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  doing  that  ? — I  cannot  at  the  moment. 

6688.  Mr.  M.  Suit  on.  ]  You  were  not  aware  of  what  passed  at  the  Board  of 
Guardians  till  last  Sunday  ? — I  had  not  a  distinct  recollection  of  it.  My  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  it  by  seeing  it  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Westlake.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  girl’s  leaving  the  house,  therefore  my  attention  was 
not  called  to  it  till  I  saw  it  in  the  evidence  taken  before  this  Committee. 

6689.  Would  you  feel  justified  in  making  an  entry  that  a  pauper  was  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  unless  you  were  aware  such  an  order  had 
been  given  by  the  Board  of  Guardians? — It  was  not  given  directly  to  me,  and 
my  impression  might  be  from  the  knowledge  that  there  had  been  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I  considered  as  the  girl  removed  herself,  it 
was  the  effect  of  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

6690.  Would  you  feel  yourself  justified  in  making  an  entry  that  the  pauper 
was  discharged  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  unless  you  were  aware  such  an  order 
had  been  given  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?— Certainly  not. 

6691.  Were 
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6691.  Were  you  aware  that  such  an  order  had  been  made  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ?— I  must  have  been  in  some  way  apprised  of  it. 

6692.  Is  it  your  duty,  when  such  an  order  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
to  communicate  it  to  the  party  to  whom  it  refers  ? — Or  to  give  it  to  the  matron. 

6693.  Did  you  communicate  it  to  Louisa  Barnes  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

6694.  Did  you  at  any  time  communicate  it  to  Louisa  Barnes  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  I  did. 

6695.  Was  it  your  duty  ? — It  would  have  been  had  I  received  the  order  from 
the  Board. 

6696.  Would  it  not  have  been  your  duty  if  you  were  made  aware  of  the 
order  of  the  Board  ? — Certainly,  or  to  have  given  it  to  the  matron. 

6697.  Were  you  aware  of  the  order  of  the  Board?- — I  eannot  charge  my 


memory. 

6698.  Would  you  feel  yourself  justified  in  making  that  entry  without  the 
order  of  the  Board  ?— I  might  have  made  the  entry  from  what  the  girl  told  me 
on  the  Sunday  morning  about  her  being  removed  to  Stockbridge. 

6699.  Had  the  girl  been  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of ;  she  had  not  been  on  that  Saturday. 

6700.  What  means  had  she  of  knowing  what  passed  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians  on  Saturday  ? — I  am  not  aware  what  Mr.  Westlake  told  her. 

6701.  The  communication  from  Louisa  Barnes  was,  not  that  she  was  about 
to  be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  Stockbridge,  but  that  she  wished 
to  leave  the  workhouse  ? — To  consult  with  her  mother.  It  was  usual,  in  cases 
of  removal  of  paupers,  for  that  to  be  done  by  the  overseers.  Supposing  that 
woman  had  been  removed,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

6702.  When  the  Board  comes  to  a  decision  to  remove  a  pauper  from  the 
workhouse,  is  it  your  duty  to  communicate  that  decision  to  the  pauper  ? — 
Not  until  I  get  a  direct  order  for  it ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  overseer.  If  she  had 
been  removed  at  all,  it  would  not  have  come  to  me. 

6703.  When  do  you  feel  yourself  authorized  to  make  such  an  entry  in  the 
book  as  that  which  appears  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  Louisa  Barnes  ? 
— I  have  done  it  with  the  impression  that  the  girl  left  the  house  owing  to 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  order,  but  it  was  not  through  me. 

6704.  Were  you  aware  that  such  an  order  had  been  made  at  the  time  by 
the  Board  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  such  an  order  was  made. 

6795.  You  were  not  aware  ? — I  was  aware  that  there  was  a  communication. 

6706.  You  were  not  aware  that  such  an  order  had  been  made  ? — I  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  an  order  at  all ;  there  was  a  communication  about  Louisa 
Barnes,  but  what  it  was  about  I  do  not  know. 

6707.  Does  not  your  own  entry  say  there  was  such  an  order  ? — I  might  have 
heard  the  clerk  read  that  letter,  or  the  officer  who  held  the  document  speak  of 
it ;  but  as  no  order  was  positively  given  to  me,  I  could  not  act  on  it. 

6708.  Not  knowing  that  such  an  order  was  given,  do  you  feel  yourself 
justified  in  making  such  an  entry,  which  states  that  the  order  had  been  given 
by  the  Board  ? — I  must  have  made  that  entry,  from  the  girl’s  not  returning  to 
the  house. 

6709.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  order  had  been  made  by  the  guardians 
to  discharge  her,  from  her  not  returning? — I  could  have  no  object  in  making 
the  entry. 

6710.  Chairman .]  I  thought  you  said  you  made  that  entry  five  minutes  after 
the  girl’s  discharge  ? — I  might  have  done  so. 

6711.  Captain  Pechell.]  Is  it  possible  that  you  might  have  communicated 
to  Louisa  Barnes  that  she  was  to  leave  the  house  ? — I  did  not  do  it  personally  ; 
if  it  was  done  it  was  by  the  matron,  without  my  being  present ;  I  never  went 
to  the  women’s  ward  to  communicate  anything  of  that  kind  to  the  women. 

6712.  Mr.  S.  lVortley7\  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Board  of 
Guardians  at  their  meetings  ? — Invariably ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  missed  one  day 
in  the  nine  years. 

6713.  It  was  part  of  your  duty  to  ascertain  what  were  the  orders  of  the 

guardians  with  respect  to  the  paupers  in  your  custody  ?— In  the  house ;  any 
single  case  belonging  to  the  house  was  laid  before  the  chairman  before  the 
close  of  the  proceedings.  , 

6714.  Was  it  not  part  of  your  duty  to  ascertain  what  the  orders  of  the ; 

o  .45 — 13.  guardians 
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Mr.  C.  Mi  Don  gal.  guardians  were  with  respect  to  the  paupers  brought  before  them  that  day?— 

- -  Certainly. 

la  June  1846.  6715.  Did  you  on  the  Saturday,  at  the  meeting  of  the  guardians,  take  any 

steps  to  ascertain  what  order  they  had  made  with  respect  to  Louisa  Barnes  ? 
—No. 

6916.  You  have  told  the  Committee  it  was  your  duty;  did  you  ascertain  it? 
— I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  it. 

6717.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  do  your  duty  by  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  order  the  guardians  made  with  respect  to  the  paupers  under  your  care  ? 
— Had  there  been  a  positive  order  made  to  me,  I  should  have  entered  it. 

6718.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the  paupers  under  your  care 
in  the  workhouse  ? — I  was  myself. 

6719.  Y ou  have  stated,  in  an  earlier  part  of  your  examination,  that  what 
passed  between  you  and  Louisa  Barnes  was  almost  a  request  to  go  ? — Yes. 

6720.  Did  she  request  to  be  allowed  to  go,  or  not  ?— I  asked  the  question 
why  she  wanted  to  leave  the  house  at  that  time  in  the  morning ;  it  was  early 
in  the  morning. 

6721.  Are  we  to  understand  that  she  had  requested  to  go?  —  She  had 
requested  the  matron  of  the  house ;  she  was  stripped ;  she  had  got  her  own 
clothes  on. 

6722.  Can  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  what  she  said  to  you  having  been 
almost  a  request  to  go  ? — A  request  to  go  ?  She  requested  to  go  to  her  mother 
to  consult  her. 

6723.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  almost  a  request  to  go  ? — I  am  not  aware 
whether  I  used  those  words. 

6724.  Is  that  your  explanation  ? — Yes. 

6725.  Chairman.']  Had  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  Westlake  about 
Louisa  Barnes,  either  on  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  having 
any. 

6726.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  you  had  any  ? — I  cannot  charge  my 

memory  with  having  any.  '  :  0 j 

6727.  Can  you  say  that  you  had  not  any  ;  if  you  had  any  medical  statement' 

as  to  her  condition,  could  you  not  remember  it  ? — I  am  quite  confident  there  j 
was  no  statement  as  to  her  condition.  .  ;  r 

6728.  Mr.  WahleyC]  Did  you  not  see  Louisa  Barnes  with  Mr.  Westlake  on 
the  Saturday  ? — I  did  not ;  I  never  left  the  Board-room. 

6729.  Did  you  see  Louisa  Barnes  at  breakfast  on  Saturday  ? — I  might,  in  the 
day  hall  among  the  other  inmates,  and  I  might  not. 

6730.  Were  there  women  at  breakfast  with  Louisa  Barnes,  named  Grace 
Cook  and  Sarah  Muspratt  ? — There  might  be,  if  not  employed. 

6731.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  state  in  their  presence  to 
Louisa  Barnes,  on  the  Saturday  morning,  that  she  must  pack  up  and  go  ? — 

I  certainly  never  said  such  a  word. 

6732.  Nor  on  the  Sunday  morning  ? — Nor  on  the  Sunday  morning ;  I  never 
said  such  a  word. 

6733.  Mr.  Pakington.~]  Have  you  not  stated  that  you  were  present  at  the 
whole  of  the  sittings  of  the  Board  on  that  Saturday ;  that  you  were  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  absent  from  the  Board  during  the  whole  of  that  sitting  ? — I  might  be 
out  of  the  room  for  a  moment,  because  I  acted  as  messenger  to  the  room. 

6734.  You  were  there  almost  all  the  time  ? — My  practice  was  never  to  be 
absent  from  the  Board,  except  sent  on  a  message. 

C735.  Were  you  not  aware  that  the  case  of  Louisa  Barnes  was  to  be  brought 
before  the  Board  that  day  ? — I  was  not  aware  at  the  time,  because  those  letters 
are  wrote  by  the  clerk. 

6736.  If  you  were  in  the  room  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  time,  how  was  it 
you  did  not  hear  what  took  place  with  regard  to  Louisa  Barnes’s  case  ? — It 
appears  clear  enough  that  the  message  was  not  delivered  to  me,  otherwise  the 
letter  would  have  been  in  my  possession.  Some  party  was  directed  to  take  the 
party ;  perhaps  it  might  be  the  overseer.  That  would  not  refer  to  me  until  the 
overseer  called  to  take  the  woman  away. 

^737*  Explain  what  you  mean  by  the  entry  of  a  pauper  being  discharged  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  was  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  habit  of 
giving  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  a  pauper  against  the  will  of  that  pauper  ?, 

I  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  party  being  discharged  against  her  will.'.  , 

673,8.  What 
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6738.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  entry  to  the  'effect  of  the  pauper  being  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  order  of  the  Board? — The  order  would  emanate  from  the 
Board  if  the  party  had  been  removed. 

6739.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Do  you  mean  that  this  entry  is  only  made  in  cases 
where  parties  are  discharged  from  the  Andover  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of 
being  removed  under  an  order  of  removal  to  another  workhouse  ? — That  is  what 
I  mean. 

6740.  Mr.  Pakington.~\  Was  that  the  nature  of  this  order,  that  the  Board 
had  ordered  Louisa  Barnes  to  be  removed  to  Stockbridge  Union,  and  that  was 
what  you  meant  by  entering  in  the  book  “  discharged  by  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  ”  ? — I  should  say  that. 

6741.  How  did  you  know  that  order  of  the  Board;  that  such  a  decision  had 
been  come  to  ?  — The  girl  told  me  before  leaving  that  there  was  an  order  for 
her  being  removed :  the  girl  told  me,  and  said  before  she  was  so  removed  she 
would  wish  to  consult  her  mother.  From  that  circumstance,  combined  with 
seeing  this  letter,  which  was  held  by  the  relieving  officer,  my  impression  is, 
although  the  Board  did  not  give  me  any  order  on  the  subject,  that  there  was 
an  order. 

6742.  You  thought  that  such  a  statement  as  that  on  the  part  of  the  girl 
justified  you  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  she  was  to  be  sent  away  under  an 
order  of  removal  to  Stockbridge  Union  ? — She  would  not  have  been  sent  away 
without  a  communication  being  made  to  me  by  the  party  who  was  to  remove 
her. 

6743.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  her  being  removed  that 
day,  do  you  altogether  deny  that  you  turned  her  out  of  the  union  against  her 
will? — Most  decidedly.  I  never  turned  an  individual  out  of  the  house  against 
their  will. 

6744.  Chairman.']  Supposing  a  case  in  which  the  Board  of  Guardians  think 
it  better  to  give  out-door  relief  to  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  under  what 
column,  or  in  what  words,  would  the  discharge  of  that  pauper  be  entered  ? — 
“  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,”  and  in  the  column,  “  Out-relief.” 

6745.  In  that  case  you  would  insert  the  words,  “  Discharged  by  the  Board  ”  ? 
— “  Discharged  by  order  of  the  Board,”  and  in  the  column  of  remarks,  “  Out- 
relief.” 

6746.  Then  would  the  entry  in  the  case  supposed  be  precisely  similar  to  that 
made  in  the  case  of  Louisa  Barnes  ? — Yes. 

6747.  Then  it  does  not  follow  from  this  entry  saying,  discharged  by  order  of 
the  Board,  that  she  was  discharged  against  her  will  r — No,  certainly  not. 

6748.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Was  she  ordered  out-relief? — That  would  rest  with  the 
relieving  officer. 

6749.  Supposing  a  party  went  out,  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  order  them 
to  go,  and  at  the  same  time  would  order  them  out-relief  ? — This  is  a  case  just 
in  point  that  you  are  now  upon.  Mr.  Cook,  who  held  this  letter,  might  have 
got  orders  from  the  Board  to  have  given  the  woman  out-relief.  I  should  not 
have  known  that  without  I  accidentally  heard  it.  He  is  in  possession  of  the 
letter.  The  chairman  might  have  communicated  to  the  relieving  officer  that 
Louisa  Barnes  was  to  leave  the  house  on  out-relief.  I  should  know  nothing  of 
that  till  the  relieving  officer  told  me  of  it. 

6750.  How  did  you  know  of  that  letter  last  Sunday? — A  communication 
took  place  at  the  Board  relative  to  the  evidence  given  before  this  Committee ;  I 
was  asked  if  1  knew  anything  about  it.  I  went  to  the  clerk  to  inquire,  and  at 
last  I  found  Mr.  Cook,  the  relieving  officer,  had  the  letter  delivered  to  him. 

6751.  That  was  stated  to  you  on  Sunday  last?— He  sent  it  to  me  on  Sunday 

by  his  son.  J 

6752.  Is  there  any  entry  in  the  case  of  Louisa  Barnes,  that  she  was  to  have 
out-relief  ? — No. 


6753.  And  yet  she  had  out-relief  immediately  afterwards  r— I  cannot  be 
aware  of  that ;  it  is  not  part  of  my  duty. 

6754.  Mr.  Christie.]  In  the  regular  course  of  business,  in  this  case  would 
the  Board  have  given  their  order  to  you  ? — No. 

^755-  To  whom  then  ? — To  the  relieving  officer. 

6756.  Who  is  the  relieving  officer? — Cook. 

6757.  Who  is  the  overseer  ?— There  are  four  for  Andover;  it  would  have 
been  one  of  them. 
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Mr.  C.  3J‘ Dougal.  6758.  Which  of  the  overseers? — I  cannot  say;  it  would  depend  on  them- 
- selves  to  make  the  arrangement. 

la  June  1846.  6759.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  having 

made  the  order,  or  that  you  do  not  remember  whether  they  made  the  order  or 
„  .  not? — I  do  not  remember  whether  they  did  or  not. 

6760.  Captain  Pechell.]  Are  you,  as  master  of  the  workhouse,  authorized  to 
discharge  a  pauper  against  his  consent  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  never  have  done  so 
in  my  life. 

6761.  If  you  found  Louisa  Barnes  absconding,  would  you  have  the  power  to 
turn  her  out  of  the  house  ;  would  you  have  authority  to  strip  her,  and  turn  her 
out  ?  —With  the  union  clothes  on  ?  If  she  had  the  union  clothes  on  I  should 
stop  her. 

6762.  Would  you  strip  her,  and  turn  her  out  of  the  workhouse?—  If  she  re¬ 
quested  to  go  ;  if  I  caught  her  absconding  in  any  way,  I  should  keep  her. 

6763.  Mr.  S.  XVortley.]  You  say  you  cannot  recollect  whether  there  was  an 
order  or  not  ? — I  do  not  distinctly. 

6764.  Your  memory  seems  to  be  frail  on  the  circumstances  of  that  morning  ? 
— -No ;  I  assure  you  I  would  willingly  answer  anything  to  the  utmost. 

6765.  Is  your  memory  frail  as  to  what  passed  on  that  occasion  ? — I  received 
that  letter  from  the  relieving  officer. 

6766.  Is  your  memory  perfect,  or  is  it  frail  as  to  what  passed  at  that  time  ? 
— It  is  imperfect  on  that  point. 

6767.  Did  you  hear  Louisa  Barnes  state  that  she  saw  you  by  10  o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning  ? — Yes. 

6768.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  her  at  10  o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning  ? — I  might  have  seen  her  on  Saturday  morning  in  the  hall  ; 
but  out  of  129  or  130  persons,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

6769.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  speak  to  her  ? — It  was  my 
practice,  on  Saturday  morning,  to  speak  to  every  one ;  I  went  into  the  hall 
before  I  went  in  to  the  Board. 

6770.  Did  you  hear  her  state  that  you  told  her  she  must  go  out  of  the  house  ? 
—Yes. 

6771.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  your  statement  that  you  did  not  speak  to  her 
that  morning,  or  she  to  you? — I  did  not  know  at  the  time  ;  the  Board  must 
positively  have  told  her  that  she  was  to  leave  the  house.  I  could  not  give  her 
the  intimation  that  she  was  to  leave  the  house  before  the  Board  met. 

6772.  Mr.  Christie.']  Do  you  distinctly  remember  that  you  did  not  give  her 
that  order  ? — Most  decidedly. 

6773.  Mr.  Pakmgton.]  Did  you  on  Board-days  submit  that  Admission  and 
Discharge  Book,  in  which  you  made  the  entries,  to  the  Board? — On  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday ;  every  Saturday  morning  it  was  the  first  book  laid  on  the  chair¬ 
man’s  desk. 

6774.  Was  it  looked  at  by  the  chairman  ? — Yes,  usually. 

6775.  Were  you  present  at  the  Board  on  the  following  Saturday,  when  the 
application  of  Louisa  Barnes  for  out-door  relief  was  under  consideration  ? — I 
am  not  aware  there  was  an  application ;  that  would  rest  with  the  relieving 
officer. 

.  6776.  Were  you  present  when  that  application  was  entertained  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Board- day  ? — I  might  not  hear  it. 

6777.  Did  you  hear  any  application  ? — I  did  not. 

6778.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  notice  was  taken  by  the  Board  on  the 
following  Saturday  of  that  entry  in  your  book,  that  Louisa  Barnes  had  been 
discharged  by  order  of  the  Board  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

6779.  Mr.  Christie.]  Might  not  the  Board  have  seen  the  entry  at  any  time  ? 
— I  invariably  laid  the  book  on  the  chairman’s  desk. 

6780.  On  that  day  or  any  other  day  the  Board  of  Guardians  might  have  seen 
your  entry,  that  Louisa  Barnes  was  discharged  by  order  of  the  Board  ? — My 
book  was  the  first  submitted  to  the  chairman. 

6781 .  Chairman.]  It  has  been  stated  before  this  Committee,  that  on  Saturday 
the  25th  of  January,  you  brought  the  case  of  the  woman  forward  at  the  Board  ; 
that  you  said  she  was  a  lazy,  abominable  woman ;  that  you  thought  she  ought  to 
leave  the  house.  On  that  Mr.  Dodson  desired  Mr.  Westlake  to  go  and  examine 
the  woman,  to  see  whether  she  was  in  a  fit  state  to  go  ;  did  you  make  any  state¬ 
ment 
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ment  to  the  Board  on  the  Saturday  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  I  made  use  of  any  Mr. 
such  statement  in  my  existence. 

6782.  Did  you  make  any  statement  with  relation  to  the  case  of  Louisa  12 
Barnes  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  could  not  have  done  so. 

6783.  Therefore  you  made  no  suggestion  that  the  woman  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  house  ? — Certainly  not. 

6784.  Mr.  Christie.]  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Cook  on  this 
subject  ?— No  conversation  further  than  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  got  a  letter 
relative  to  Louisa  Barnes ;  he  said  he  would  look  amongst  his  papers  when  he 
went  home,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  his  son  came  to  me  and  brought  me 
that  letter. 

6785.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  If  she  had  returned  within  an  hour  of  the  time  she 
left  the  house,  would  you  have  received  her  again  ? — Most  undoubtedly ;  she 
was  sent  to  me  as  a  destitute  party,  therefore  I  would  not  have  turned  her  out. 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Westlake ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

6786.  Chairman .]  HAVING  heard  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  do 
you  still  adhere  to  your  former  testimony  given  in  question  5341  on  that  T- 
point  ? — I  do.  Mr.  M‘Dougal  accompanied  me  to  the  hall  when  I  went  to  see 
the  woman. 

6787.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  When  you  were  there  was  any  decision  come  to  by 
the  Board  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  this  person  ? — Certainly  not.  I  stated 
that  the  woman  had  symptoms  of  labour.  I  inquired  of  married  women  in  the 
room,  and  they  believing  her  in  labour  through  the  night,  I  could  not  take  on 
myself  the  responsibility  of  ordering  her  from  the  house.  Mr.  Pyke  imme-> 
diately  said  it  would  be  very  cruel,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  authorised. 

6788.  Was  any  further  reference  made  to  the  case  at  that  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — The  guardians  decided  that  she  should  not  leave  the 
house. 

6789.  Were  you  present  at  that  decision? — I  was. 

6790.  Were  you  present  during  the  remainder  of  the  sitting  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

6791.  Nothing  further  passed  while  you  were  present,  with  respect  to  this 
case  ;  it  was  not  reopened  during  your  presence  ? — Certainly  not. 

6792.  Was  this  letter  from  Stockbridge  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Board  while  you  were  there  ? — I  believe  not,  I  never  heard  anything,  but  Mr. 
MfDougal  bringing  the  case  of  the  woman  before  the  Board. 

6793.  Mr.  Christie.]  Were  you  there  during  the  whole  of  the  meeting  ?— 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  remained  the  whole  of  the  sitting. 

6794.  Chairman.]  Whether  it  was  mentioned  or  not  by  anybody  to  the 
Board  at  the  previous  period  of  the  meeting  ;  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

6795.  Or  subsequently  ? — I  do  not. 

6796.  Mr.  S.  Wortley. ]  In  question  5344  you  were  asked,  “  Did  the  Board 
arrive  at  a  distinct  decision  that  she  might  stay  ?”  and  you  answered  “  Yes.”  In 
question  5347,  you  were  asked,  “  Was  the  master  present  in  the  room  when 
the  Board  made  the  decision  that  she  might  stay  in  ?”  you  answered,  “  He  was.” 

Do  you  now  adhere  to  that  answer  ? — I  do. 

6797.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Have  you  the  slightest  doubt  of  your  accuracy  ? — Not 
the  slightest,  I  have  the  most  distinct  and  vivid  recollection  of  it. 

6798.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  who 
were  present  on  the  occasion  ? — I  think  there  was  rather  a  large  Board  ;  I  know 
Mr.  Pyke  was  there. 

6799.  Who  was  in  the  chair  ? — Mr.  Dodson. 

6800.  Mr.  Christie  ]  Was  Mr.  Cooke  present  ? — I  do  not  know. 

6801.  Was  that  the  order  that  she  should  stay,  or  that  she  should  not  be 
sent  out  of  the  workhouse  unless  her  health  improved  ? — There  was  nothing 
said  about  her  health  ;  it  was  decided  that  she  was  not  to  leave. 

6082.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Had  you  any  communication  with  M‘Dougal  sub¬ 
sequently,  on  that  or  the  succeeding  day,  with  reference  to  Louisa  Barnes  ? _ 

I  had  not. 
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Louisa  Barnes ,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

6803.  Chairman .]  DO  you  recollect  Mr.  Westlake  visiting  you  on  the 
Saturday  before  you  left  on  the  Sunday  morning  ? — Yes. 

6804.  Was  any  person  with  him  ? — The  mistress  and  master  of  the  work- 
house  came  into  the  hall  with  him  when  he  came  to  me. 

6805.  The  dining-hall,  or  the  day-room  ? — The  day-hall. 

6806.  Is  that  the  place  where  you  take  your  meals,  or  where  you  sit  ? — 
Where  we  sit. 

6807.  Mr.  JFakley.]  You  say  the  master  and  mistress  came  with  Mr.  West- 
lake  ? — Yes. 

6808.  What  questions  did  he  ask  ? — How  I  felt  and  how  I  was. 

6809.  Did  he  make  any  statement  to  the  master  and  mistress: — He  said  I 
must  stay  there ;  I  was  not  able  to  be  removed. 

6810.  Do  you  recollect  M'Dougal  speaking  to  you  while  you  were  at  break¬ 
fast  on  Sunday  morning  ? — He  came  in,  and  ordered  me  to  be  off  directly. 

6811.  On  Sunday  morning? — Yes. 

6812.  Who  heard  him  give  that  order? — Several  of  the  women  there  ;  they 
were  all  there  at  breakfast. 

6813.  Can  you  recollect  any  of  them? — Sarah  Muspratt,  Mrs.  Grace,  Mrs. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Gates,  and  Mrs.  Mason. 

6814.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Do  you  recollect  whether  Elizabeth  Gilmore  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lashley  were  present  ? — They  were  in  the  laundry. 

6815.  They  were  employed  in  the  laundry,  those  two  woman? — Yes. 

6816.  Did  the  women  who  were  employed  in  the  laundry  breakfast  with  the 
others  ? — They  did  not ;  they  always  take  their  meals  in  the  laundry. 

6817.  Mr.  Wakley7\  Did  you  see  M'Dougal  after  that? — Yes,  in  the  kitchen  ; 
he  came  with  me  through  the  schoolroom  into  the  waiting-hall,  where  you 
go  out. 

6818.  When  you  left  ? — Yes  ;  and  he  sent  a  boy  into  the  waiting-hall  to  take 
my  bundle. 

6819.  What  was  the  name  of  that  boy? — Little  Tom  Grace. 

6820.  He  sent  the  boy  to  get  the  bundle? — He  sent  for  him  to  take  the 
bundle. 

6821 .  You  had  not  the  workhouse  clothes  on  then  ? — No,  my  own. 

6822.  When  had  you  changed  them? — I  had  just  changed  them. 

6823.  What  made  you  change  them  ? — Because  M'Dougal  told  me  to  go 
out. 

6824.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Mrs.  M'Dougal ;  had  you  given  any 
notice  that  you  were  going  to  leave? — No. 

6825.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Did  you  see  McDougal  twice  on  that  morning  ? — 
Yes. 

6826.  The  first  time  he  gave  you  orders  to  leave  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

6827.  And  you  then  saw  him  afterwards  again  ? — Yes. 

6828.  Which  time  did  he  send  for  the  boy,  the  first  or  the  second  time  ? — 
The  second. 

6829.  Sir  W.  Jollijfe .]  What  time  did  you  get  to  your  mother’s  ? — Between 
1 0  and  1 1 . 

6830.  What  time  did  you  call  on  Mr.  Westlake? — Between  11  and  half¬ 
past. 

6831.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  tell  you  you  were  not  to  return  to  the  workhouse 
because  of  the  small  pox  ? — He  asked  my  mother  if  I  could  stay  at  my  sister’s, 
and  she  said  I  could  if  I  had  support. 

6832.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  anything  about  the  small-pox  being  in 
your  mother’s  house  at  the  time  ? — I  do  not  remember  his  saying  anything. 

6833.  Mr.  S.  JVortley.]  You  said  before,  that  M'Dougal  spoke  to  you  at  ten 
o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  ? — He  did. 

6834.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  did? — I  am  quite  sure  he  did. 

6835.  Who  was  present  ?—  Several  of  the  women  in  the  hall,  there  were  not 
many ;  some  were  at  work ;  I  was  sitting  at  needle  work,  and  he  came  in. 

6836.  Can  you  mention  any  person  who  you  are  sure  was  there  on  the 
Saturday  .'—No,  I  can  not ;  they  were  strangers  to  me  when  I  went  in. 

6837.  Mr. 
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6837.  Mr.  Christie .]  Have  you  been  examined  by  any  one  lately  as  to  your 
case,  before  you  came  here  ? — No,  not  till  last  Wednesday  evening. 

6838.  Who  examined  you  ? — Mr.  Westlake  and  several  gentlemen  in  Mr. 

Westlake’s  parlour. 

6839.  And  they  took  a  statement  from  you? — Yes. 

6840.  In  writing  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Symons. 

6841 .  Where  was  this  ? — At  Mr.  Westlake’s  house. 

6842.  Was  this  last  Wednesday  ?— They  did  not  take  my  written  statement 
till  Wednesday  morning. 

6843.  The  day  before  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

6844.  On  that  occasion  did  they  show  you  any  printed  paper?— No,  I  never 
saw  any. 

6845.  You  did  not  see  any  printed  paper  in  then-  hands  ?— No. 

[Adjourned  till  Twelve  o’clock  on  Tuesday, 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Pakington. 
Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  J.  Walsh. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Elizabeth  Crouch ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

6846.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  ARE  you  living  in  London  at  this  time,  in  service 
Yes. 

6847.  Were  you  at  any  time  in  the  Andover  Union  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

6848.  How  long  were  you  there  ?— Nearly  five  years. 

6849.  In  what  capacity  were  you  living'  there?— I  was  what  they  call  a 
pantry  girl ;  cut  the  victuals,  and  served  it  out  to  a  great  many  of  them. 

6850.  Were  you  servant  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ? — I  was. 

6851.  When  did  you  leave  the  workhouse  ?— A  twelvemonth  ago  this  last 
April. 

Barnes2?— Yesy°U  Whlle  y°U  W6re  there’  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Louisa 

al53'  She  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  ? — A  short  time  she  was. 

6854.  Was  she  ill  while  she  was  there?— She  was  ill,  but  she  went  out  before 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed. 

^55-  3hen  did  she  leave  the  workhouse  ?— On  a  Sunday  morning. 

0850.  Were  you  present  when  she  left  ? — Yes. 

6857  Do  you  know  why  she  left  the  house  ?-  By  the  order  of  the  master, 
who  said  it  was  not  her  parish. 

6858.  Do  you  mean  M‘Dougal  ? — Yes. 

6859.  The  master  of  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

l!n'V  d-°  knovr  !t  was  b.y  his  order  ?— She  told  me  so  herself. 

0801.  W  hen  ? — When  she  was  going  out. 

6862.  On  the  Sunday  morning? — Yes. 

6863  Do  you  recollect  where  she  told  you  so  ?— I  cannot  possibly  recollect 
what  place  it  was ;  she  told  me  so.  y  iecouecc 

***•  You  do  not  recollect  in  what  part  of  the  workhouse  ?— No. 

0865.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it;  in  the  morning  or  evening?— In  the 
morning,  before  she  went.  5  b 

w?  yo“TUeCt  ,what  she  said  t0  you  She  said  she  was  going  out. 
hef  parish^  ^  ^  ^  _ 1 3h®  Sa'd  she  WaS  goinS°uti  she  was  to?d  it  was  not 

Gilmore  ^  ^  person  Present  wlletl  she  stated  this  to  you  ?— Elizabeth 

tl™'  wr'  wif'i  J?.ld  sbe,say.by  whom  she  was  told  that?— By  M‘Dougal. 
0870.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Elizabeth  Gilmore  was  present  at  that  time  ?— -Yes 

breakfast  Sen^  6Ct  Whether  k  was  at  breakfast  f~No,  it  was  not  at 

6872.  Chairman .]  After  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

0873.  You  had  breakfast  together  ? — Yes. 

I  did7not  mjidt**9'’1  Didy°U  hear  M‘D°Ugal  sPeak  to  her  morning?- 
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Elizabeth  Crouch.  6875.  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  speak  to  her? — No  more  than  to  hear  her 
- -  asked  if  she  was  quite  ready,  and  if  all  her  things  were  present. 

16  June  1846.  6876.  You  heard  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ask  her  that? — Yes,  if  all  her  things  were 

right. 

6877.  She  had  changed  her  clothes,  put  on  her  own  clothes,  and  put  off  the 
union  clothes  ? — Yes. 

6878.  Do  you  recollect  where  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  spoke  to  her  ? — In  the  kitchen. 

6879.  Hid  Louisa  Barnes  complain  to  you  of  going  out? — No;  she  told  me 
she  was  going  out,  as  it  was  not  her  parish. 

6880.  Was  she  crying  ? — No,  she  was  not  crying  ;  but  she  seemed  very  low. 

6881.  Did  she  appear  to  you  at  that  time  in  a  fit  state  to  leave  the  house? — I 
do  not  know  anything  of  it  myself. 

6882.  You  are  quite  sure  that  she  told  you  she  had  been  directed  to  go  out  of 
the  house  by  M‘Dougal  on  that  morning? — Yes. 

6883.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  anything  on  the  subject  on  the  Saturday  ? 
— No 

6884.  You  did  not  hear  M£Dougal  speak  to  her  on  the  Saturday  ? — No. 

6885.  Or  Mrs.  McDougal  ? — No. 

6886.  Mr.  PakingtonT]  Had  you  heard  Louisa  Barnes  either  on  that  morning, 
or  any  other,  express  a  wish  to  leave  the  workhouse  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

6887.  Did  you  hear  anything  on  that  morning  pass  directly  between  M‘Dougal 
and  Louisa  Barnes? — No. 

6888.  All  your  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  derived  from  what  Louisa  Barnes 
told  you? — -Yes. 

6889.  Mr.  Christie .]  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  Louisa  Barnes  before  this  ? 
—No. 

6890.  On  any  subject? — No  more  than  she  told  me  that  she  was  going  out; 
that  was  all  the  conversation  I  had  with  her. 

6891.  Chairman.']  Were  you  in  the  same  class? — No,  I  was  not. 

6892.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Where  were  you  at  this  time  ;  were  you  with  the  other 
women  ?—  No. 

6893.  Where  were  you  ? — I  was  in  the  pantry,  in  the  kitchen. 

6894.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Westlake  saw  Barnes  be¬ 
fore  she  went  out  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  he  saw  her  or  not ;  he  went  through  the 
kitchen  to  attend  to  his  patients. 

6895.  Was  that  Sunday  or  Saturday  ? — On  Saturday. 

6896.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  give  any  direction  about  Barnes? — 
She  sent  up  twice  to  see  whether  she  was  ready. 

6897.  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  complain  of  her  conduct?— No. 

6898.  Did  you  hear  any  complaint  of  her  conduct  in  the  house  from  any  one  ? 

—No. 

6899.  Mr.  S.  IVortley.]  When  was  that  that  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  sent  you  twice 
to  see  if  she  was  ready  ? — On  Sunday  morning. 

6900.  Where  was  Louisa  Barnes  then  ? — In  the  laundry  putting  her  clothes  on. 

6901.  What  were  the  names  of  the  laundry  women  ? — Lashley  and  Gilmore. 

6902.  Do  you  recollect  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Grace  in  the  house  at  that 
time? — Yes. 

6903.  Where  is  she  now  ? — In  Andover  when  I  left ;  but  I  cannot  say  now. 

6904.  When  did  you  leave  Andover  ? — Near  three  months  ago. 

6905.  Then  she  was  in  Andover? — Yes. 

6906.  When  you  saw  Louisa  Barnes  on  Sunday  morning,  before  she  went  out, 
did  she  tell  you  where  she  was  going  to?— No. 

Elizabeth  Gilmore,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Elizabeth  Gilmore.  6907.  Mr.  Wahley.]  YOU  live  in  London  now  ? — Yes. 

■  1  6908.  Were  you  at  any  time  an  inmate  of  the  Andover  workhouse? — Yes; 

rather  better  than  three  years  and  a  half. 

6909.  Did  you  know  Louisa  Barnes? — Yes. 

6910.  Was  she  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  ? — A  few  days. 

6911.  A  short  time  ? — A  very  short  time ;  about  a  fortnight  it  was. 

6912.  Do  you  recollect  her  going  out  of  the  house? — Yes  ;  I  know  her  well. 
She  went  out  of  the  house  on  Sunday  morning. 

6913.  Chairman.]  What  month  ? — I  cannot  tell. 


6914.  Mr. 
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6914.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Did  she  leave  the  house  more  than  once? — She  left  the  Elizabeth  Gilmore. 

house  only  once.  - - 

6915.  Mr.  Pakington .]  In  the  winter  ? — Yes.  16  JuAe  1846. 

6916.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  recollect  why  she  left  the  house? — Yes;  the 
master  said  to  her  on  Saturday,  “  Barnes,  we  are  going  to  tire  your  parish  out ; 
we  understand  your  parish  is  at  Stockbridge and  on  Sunday  morning  the  master 
came  to  her,  and  said,  “  Barnes,  your  parish  is  at  Stockbridge,  and  my  orders  are 
that  you  leave  this  house,  and  I  dare  not  give  you  another  meal  in  the  house  while 
you  are  here ;  my  orders  from  the  Board  are  for  you  to  leave  the  house.” 

6917.  Did  you  hear  the  master  say  this  to  her? — Yes. 

6918.  Chairman.']  On  both  occasions,  Saturday  and  Sunday? — I  did  not  hear 
it  on  Saturday  ;  I  heard  it  on  Sunday. 

6919.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Where  was  this  said  by  the  master? — Between  the  yard 
and  the  day  hall. 

6920.  Who  were  present  at  the  time  besides  you  and  Louisa  Barnes  ?— I  can¬ 
not  remember. 

6921.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  anybody  afterwards? — No;  she  came  to 
me  and  said,  “  I  want  my  clothes  to  go  out  on  Sunday  morning.” 

6922.  What  did  she  say  when  she  asked  for  her  clothes? — She  said,  “  Betsy,  I 
want  my  clothes  to  go  out;”  I  said,  “Going  out  to-day?’*  she  said,  “  Yes,  my 
orders  are  from  the  master ;  he  is  not  to  give  me  another  meal  in  this  house.” 

I  gave  her  her  clothes,  and  she  went  before  10  on  Sunday  morning. 

6923.  State  what  you  yourself  heard  the  master  say  to  Louisa  Barnes? — I 
heard  the  master,  say,  on  Sunday,  “  Barnes,  the  orders  are,  that  you  are  to  leave 
this  house  ;  it  was  settled  with  the  Board  on  Saturday  that  your  parish  is  at 
Stockbridge.” 

6924.  Chairman.' ]  Was  that  all? — The  girl  did  not  much  like  going  out  on 
that  day  ;  she  said  she  was  not  well.  The  girl  was  not  well. 

6925.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  she  appear  low  and  dejected  ? — Yes,  very  low  indeed. 

6926.  Did  she  say  where  she  was  going  to  ? — She  said  she  was  going  by  the 
Folly,  to  a  person  named  Bishop ;  she  went  there  and  sat  down  and  rested ;  she 
could  not  get  any  further. 

6927.  Chairman.]  How  do  you  know  that? — W^e  heard  that  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards. 

6928.  Mr.  Christie. ]  And  what  did  she  tell  you  she  was  going  to  do  ?— She 
told  me  that  she  was  going  to  this  person  of  the  name  of  Bishop,  and  there  she 
would  sit  down  and  rest. 

6929.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Westlake  saw  Barnes  on 
Saturday  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

6930.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  saw  her  on  Sunday  morning  before  she  went 
out? — I  do  not. 

6931.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  she  tell  M‘Dougal  that  Mr.  Westlake  said,  the  day 
before,  she  was  not  fit  to  leave  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  know. 

6932.  You  did  not  hear  her? — No. 

693 3-  Chairman.]  Were  you  present  when  she  was  changing  her  clothes? 

— Yes. 

6934.  Any  one  else  ?— There  was  some  one  else,  but  I  cannot  recollect  who 

6935.  Not  Mrs.  M‘Dougal?— No. 

6936.  Did  she  make  any  complaint  to  you?-— The  girl  said  she  would  much 
rather  stay  in  the  Andover  Union  till  she  was  confined,  for  if  anythin*  should 
happen  she  would  be  handy  to  her  mother. 

6937.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  speak  to  her  that  morning  ? — I  took  her  to 

the  kitchen  door,  and  said,  “  Mam,  this  girl  is  ready  to  go  out;”  she  said,  “  Very 
well,  then  show  her  through  the  hall/’  *  J 

6938.  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  McDougal  ask  whether  she  was  ready  at  anv  time? 

— No,  I  did  not.  *  J 

6939.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  show  her  through  the  hall  ? — No,  I  did  not  •  to 

the  kitchen  door.  ' 

6940.  Do  you  remember  who  showed  her  through  the  hall  ?— No. 

6941.  Mr.  Pakington.']  Were  you  acting  as  a  servant  in  the  workhouse  ? 

— Yes. 

6942.  Chairman .]  You  were  employed  in  the  laundry  ? _ Yes. 

6943.  Captain  Pechell.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Louisa  Barnes  was  in  a  fit  state 
to  leave  the  workhouse  that  Sunday  morning?— I  do  not  think  she  was. 
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Sarah  Muspratt. 


i§  June  1846. 


Sarah  Muspratty  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


6944.  Mr.  WakleyJ]  YOU  are  still  an  inmate  of  the  Andover  Union  work- 
house  ?  — Yes. 

6945.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — Nearly  two  years. 

6946.  During  the  first  part  of  the  time  you  were  there,  was  a  girl  there  of  the 
name  of  Louisa  Barnes  ? — Yes. 

6947.  Do  you  recollect  her  leaving  the  house  ? — Yes. 

6948.  Do  you  recollect  why  she  left? — Yes. 

6949.  Can  you  state  it  to  this  Committee? — Yes;  Mr.  M‘Dougal  came  home 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  told  her  she  must  leave  the  house,  and  he  came  again 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  told  her  she  must  leave  it  immediately. 

6950.  Came  to  her  where? — In  the  hall. 

6951.  Were  you  present? — Yes. 

6952.  What  did  you  hear  him  say? — I  heard  him  say,  she  must  leave  the 
house,  and  go  to  Stockbridge  Union. 

6953.  What  time  was  that? — About  10  o’clock. 

6954.  Who  was  present  at  that  time  ? — The  women  in  the  hall  with  me. 

6955.  Were  there  many  women  there? — Yes. 

69,56.  In  the  dining-hall  or  day  room  ? — In  the  day  room. 

6957.  What  were  his  words? — He  said,  “  Young  woman,  you  must  leave  this 
union,  and  go  to  Stockbridge  Union  ;  this  is  not  your  parish/’ 

69.58.  Did  she  make  any  reply  to  him? — I  did  not  hear  her  on  Saturday;  she 
did  on  Sunday. 

69.59.  What  was  her  reply  on  Sunday  morning? — She  said  she  was  very 
unwell  and  could  not  leave,  and  had  no  place  to  go  to ;  sha  could  not  walk,  and 
therefore  she  ought  not  to  leave. 

6960.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Westlake  saw  Louisa  Barnes  on  Saturday  ? 
-Yes. 

6961.  Were  you  present? — Yes. 

6962.  Who  else  was  present? — A  great  many  more. 

6963.  Do  you  recollect  whether  M‘Dougal  was  present? — Yes. 

6964.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  his  being  present  ?— No. 

6965.  Not  the  slightest  ?* — No. 

6966.  Do  you  recollect  where  that  was  ? — In  the  day  hall. 

6967.  Do  you  recollect  what  Mr.  Westlake  said  to  Louisa  Barnes? — Yes. 

6968.  State  it? — He  asked  her  if  she  was  ill,  and  she  said  she  was  ;  he  went  to 
a  woman  in  the  day  hall  j  I  do  not  recollect  the  woman’s  name ;  and  asked  her  if 
she  thought  the  young  woman  was  in  labour;  she  said  she  was.  Mr.  Westlake 
said  she  was  not  to  leave  the  house  but  to  stay  there. 

6969.  What  time  of  the  day  did  this  occur? — Just  before  11  o’clock;  before 
the  Board  met. 

6970.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  make  that  statement  to  M‘Dougal,  that  she  was  not 
to  leave  the  house? — M‘Dougal  was  present. 

6971.  Chairman .]  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Board  had  met  that  morn¬ 
ing  hen  this  conversation  took  place  ? — I  believe  it  had  not  met ;  it  does  not 
meet  before  1 1 . 

6972.  And  vour  impression  is  that  it  was  before  11  this  conversation  took 
place  ? — Yes. 

6973.  Are  you  sure  of  it  ? — Yes. 

6974.  Sir  IV.  Jollvffe.~\  On  Sunday  morning  were  you  at  breakfast  with  Barnes? 

— Yes. 


6975.  Did  you  sit  next  to  her  ? — Yes. 

6976.  Did  he  speak  to  her  during  breakfast  time  ? — Yes. 

6977.  While  you  were  at  breakfast? — Yes. 

6978.  What  did  he  say  then? — He  said  she  must  not  stay  there  any  longer; 
she  must  leave  the  house. 

.  Did  he  say  anything  about  her  not  having  her  breakfast? — No. 

.  You  are  quite  sure  he  then  told  her  she  was  not  to  stay  in  the  house  ?— 

Yes. 

6981.  Chairman.']  Was  M‘Dougal  present  when  Mr.  Westlake  said,  after  the 
conversation  with  the  woman,  she  was  not  to  leave  the  house? — Yes. 

6982.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  Barnes  ever  tell  you  that  she  had  given  notice  to  leave 
the  workhouse? — No,  never. 


6979 

6980 


6983.  Did 
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6983.  Did  she  ever  tell  you  that  she  did  not  intend  to  stay  in  the  house  ? — No. 

6984.  Are  you  quite  certain  of  that  ? — Yes. 

6985.  Do  you  know  any  one  of  the  name  of  Blyth? — Yes. 

6986.  What  is  Blyth  ? — The  present  master  of  the  house. 

6987.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  lately  with  Blyth  on  this  subject  ? — 
Yes. 

6988.  Was  any  one  present  at  the  conversation  ? — No. 

6989.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  lately  with  Mr.  Loscombe  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ? — Yes. 

6990.  Was  any  one  present  at  the  conversation? — Another  young  woman,  of 
the  name  of  Anne  Huntly. 

6991.  Was  Blyth  present  at  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Loscombe? — Yes. 

6992.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  Loscombe  ? — I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know 
much  about  the  young  woman  ;  I  knew  her  during  the  time  she  was  in  the  house. 
He  asked  me  if  she  was  pushed  out  of  the  house ;  I  told  him  no,  but  ordered  to 
go  out.  She  was  ordered  to  leave  on  the  Sunday  morning,  I  told  him. 

6993.  What  is  the  distinction  between  pushing  out  and  ordering  out? — That 
is  the  question  that  Mr.  Loscombe  put  to  me ;  he  asked  me  if  I  ever  saw  any 
person  push  her  out ;  I  told  him  no. 

6994.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Loscombe  that  she  had  herself  given  notice  to 
leave  the  house  ? — No. 

6995.  That  you  are  quite  certain  of? — I  am  quite  certain  I  did  not. 

6996.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  one  else  on  the  subject  of 
Louisa  Barnes  ? — Mr.  Blyth  had  me  in  his  sitting-room  questioning  me. 

6997.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? — The  same  as  I  told  Mr.  Loscombe. 

6998.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  one  else? — No. 

6999.  Have  you  had  no  conversation  with  any  one  as  to  the  evidence  you  were 
to  give  here  to-day  ? — Mr.  Westlake. 

7000.  When  was  that ;  before  or  after  seeing  Mr.  Loscombe? — After. 

7001.  How  long  ago? — On  Saturday  morning. 

7002.  Last  Saturday? — Last  Thursday  morning  I  saw  Mr.  Loscombe. 

7003.  Was  any  one  with  Mr.  Westlake  ? — Mr.  Colborne. 

7004.  Any  one  else? — No. 

7005.  What  did  they  say  to  you? — They  asked  me  if  I  knew  Barnes,  I  said 
I  did  know  her ;  and  they  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  her.  That  was  all,  and  I 
told  them. 

7006.  Did  they  take  any  statement  from  you  in  writing? — Yes. 

7007.  Did  they  show  you  any  printed  paper  ? — No. 

7008.  Mr.  Etwall.]  When  were  you  first  examined  on  this  subject  last  week? 
— Thursday. 

7009.  By  whom  ? — Mr.  Loscombe. 

7010.  Where?— In  the  women’s  ward. 

7011.  Is  Mr.  Loscombe  one  of  the  guardians? — Yes. 

7012.  Is  he  one  of  the  visiting  guardians? — Yes. 

7013.  Where  were  you  examined? — In  the  women’s  yard. 

7014.  Who  was  present  besides  Mr.  Loscombe? — Mr.  Blyth  and  a  young 
woman  of  the  name  of  Anne  Huntly. 

7015.  When  were  you  had  into  Mr.  Blyth’s  room  and  examined? — The  next 
evening. 

7016.  What  evening  was  that? — -Thursday  evening. 

7017.  What  did  Mr.  Blyth  say  to  you? — He  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  young 
woman  ;  I  told  him  I  did.  He  then  asked  me  if  she  was  pushed  out  of  the  house, 
or  whether  she  asked  to  leave.  I  said  she  did  not  give  any  notice  to  leave,  but 
M‘Dougal  ordered  her  to  leave  on  Sunday  morning. 

7018.  Did  he  make  any  observation  afterwards  ? — No. 

7019.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.)  How  often  is  Mr.  Loscombe  in  the  habit  of  coming  ? — 
About  once  a  week. 

7020.  Was  it  the  usual  day  for  his  coming  when  he  put  these  questions  to  you  ? 
— No  ;  he  is  generally  there  on  Saturday  ;  this  was  on  Thursday. 

7021.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  the  house? — I  do  not  know;  he  was  about 
half  an  hour  in  the  women’s  yard,  and  then  he  went  to  other  parts  of  the  house. 

7022.  Was  he  visiting  the  house,  or  did  he  come  on  purpose  to  see  you  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

7023.  He  went  over  the  rest  of  the  house  ? — Yes. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Ann  M‘Z)ougal,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

7024.  Chairman.']  YOU  were  the  matron  of  the  Andover  workhouse? — Yes. 

7025.  Do  you  recollect  Sunday  morning  the  26th  of  January  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  the  day  in  particular. 

7026.  The  day  on  which  Louisa  Barnes  left  the  house? — Yes. 

7027.  Where  did  you  first  see  Louisa  Barnes  on  that  day? — In  the  kitchen. 

7028.  What  took  place  between  you  ? — I  came  down  stairs  and  I  saw  her  in  the 
kitchen  ;  I  asked  her  her  business,  and  she  told  me  she  wished  to  go  out I  asked 
her  for  what  reason  ;  she  said  she  wished  to  go  out  to  consult  with  her  mother, 
because  she  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Stockbridge  Union. 

7029.  Had  you  received  any  information  from  your  husband  about  Louisa 
Barnes  before  this  time  ?— He  mentioned  Louisa  Barnes  to  me  the  day  she  went 
away. 

7030.  Before  you  saw  Louisa  Barnes  on  this  occasion,  had  Mr.  M‘Dougal  said 
anything  to  you  about  her  ? — He  had  not  mentioned  it ;  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
had  seen  Louisa  Barnes  till  he  met  me  in  the  school-room  with  her. 

7031.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  was  any  order  of  the  Board  with  relation 
to  her  case? — I  am  not. 

7032^  None  was  communicated  to  you?— No. 

7033.  Nor,  in  your  knowledge,  to  your  husband  ? — No. 

7034.  From  what  she  said  to  you,  what  did  you  do?— I  ordered  her  to  get  her 
clot.heSj  and  let  me  know  when  she  was  ready. 

7035.  You  were  in  the  kitchen  ?— Yes. 

7036.  Where  are  the  clothes  kept  ?— The  clothes  are  kept  in  my  stores;  the 
women  go  to  change  in  the  laundry. 

7037.  Did  you  ask  whether  she  was  ready  or  not?— No,  she  came  to  me. 

7038.  You  did  not  go  to  inquire  whether  she  was  ready  to  go  out?— No,  I  did 
not ;  she  came  to  let  me  know. 

7039.  Did  you  send  anybody  to  find  out  whether  she  was  ready? — No. 

7040.  When  she  came  back  to  the  kitchen,  what  took  place  between  you  ? — I 
took  her  through  the  house,  and  let  her  go  out  of  the  door. 

7041.  Did  you  see  anybody  in  the  hall? — I  saw  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

7042.  What  passed  then  ;  did  you  say  anything  to  him  ?— He  asked  where 
she  was  going,  and  she  said  she  was  going  out.  He  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
to  have  a  little  boy  to  take  her  parcel.  She  had  the  little  boy,  and  he  saw  her 
home,  as  far  as  I  know. 

7043.  Was  that  all  that  took  place  ?— I  do  not  recollect  anything  else ;  she 
wished  me  good  bye  at  the  door  and  went  away. 

7044.  Was  anything  said  about  the  way  she  was  to  go? — No.  I  saw  her  go 
up  the  lane ;  I  saw  her  go  the  back  way  across  the  fields  to  go  to  her  mother. 

7045.  No  direction  was  given  her  to  go  that  way  ? — No ;  she  wished  to  go 
that  way. 

7046.  What  did  she  say  ? — She  said  she  wished  to  go  across  the  fields ;  she  did 
not  wish  to  go  round  the  town ;  and  I  saw  her  go  across  the  fields. 

7047.  You  saw  no  more  of  her  ?— Not  from  that  time  to  this. 

7048.  What  state  was  she  in  ? — As  usual ;  she  made  no  complaints  to  me. 

7049.  In  your  judgment,  was  she  fit  to  go? — I  did  not  see  anything  the  matter 
with  her. 

7050.  Did  you  not  know  at  that  time  whether  she  was  expecting  to  be  con¬ 
fined  ?— She  did  not  tell  me. 

7051.  Did  you,  or  not,  know  from  any  source  whether  she  expected  to  be 
confined  ?— No. 

7052.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  whether  or  not  she  was  in  that  way? — Yes, 
I  knew  she  was  in  the  family  waj\ 

7053.  You  did  not  know  whether  or  not  she  expected  shortly  to  be  confined  ? 
—No. 

7054.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Westlake  had  seen  her  the  day  before  or 
not? — Yes,  on  Saturday. 

7055.  Was  that  in  your  presence?- — Yes;  Mr.  Westlake  asked  her  if  she  had 
seen  Mr.  M‘Dougal  that  morning. 

7056.  Where  were  you  then  ?— In  the  women’s  day  hall. 

7057.  Was  Mr.  M'Dougal  there? — No. 

7058.  He  was  not  present ? — No. 

7059.  Was 
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7059.  Was  Mr.  Westlake  in  the  usual  course  of’  his  rounds,  or  had  he  come  in 
specially  to  see  this  girl  ? — Specially. 

7060.  Now  state  what  passed  ? — He  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  Mr.  M‘Dougal, 
and  she  told  him  she  had  not  seen  him  that  morning  she  believed. 

7061.  What  time  was  this? — Somewhere  about  12  o’clock;  the  dinner-hour. 

7062.  Do  you  mean  to  give  the  Committee  decidedly  the  impression  that  it  was 
after  11  o’clock? — Yes;  1  think  it  was  after  11  o’clock. 

7063.  What  passed  when  Mr.  Westlake  came? — He  told  her  there  was  a  letter 
came  from  Wallop,  from  the  overseer. 

7064.  Mr.  Westlake  said  so  ? — Yes,  for  her  to  be  removed  to  Stockbridge  ;  but 
it  was  her  own  option  whether  she  went  or  not. 

7065.  When  was  this? — On  the  Saturday  ;  and  she  told  him  she  was  not  able 
to  walk ;  and  he  said,  “  Undoubtedly  not  walk ;  if  you  go  you  must  have  something 
to  take  you  there.”  He  turned  himself  after  that  and  came  away,  and  I  followed 
him. 

7066.  Was  that  all  that  Mr.  Westlake  said  ? — That  is  all  I  recollect. 

7067.  Did  you  come  out  of  the  room  with  Mr.  Westlake  ? — Yes,  I  followed 
him  out. 

7068.  Could  Mr.  Westlake  have  said  anything  else  in  the  room  without  your 
hearing  it  ? — 1  do  not  think  he  could. 

7069.  Were  you  near  him  all  the  time? — I  staid  behind  him. 

7070.  While  he  was  speaking  to  Louisa  Barnes? — Yes. 

7071.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  ask  any  of  the  women  anything  about  the  girl  ? — Not 
in  my  presence. 

7072.  Who  was  there  ? — I  cannot  say. 

7073.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the  women  present? — The  names 
of  the  women  are  in  the  book. 

7074.  Can  you  give  the  names  ?— There  was  Muspratt,  and  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Huntly. 

7075.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Westlake  did  not  say  that  the  woman  must 
stop  here  ? — He  said  it  lay  to  her  own  option  whether  she  went  or  whether 
she  did  not ;  they  could  not  make  her  go. 

7076.  Captain  Pechell .]  You  heard  Mr.  Westlake  tell  this  young  woman 
that  the  master  could  not  make  her  go  ?— Not  the  master;  he  said  “  they”  ;  he 
did  not  mention  any  one’s  name.  He  said,  it  was  her  own  option  whether  she 
went  or  not. 

7077.  Chairman.']  What  did  you  hear  Louisa  Barnes  say  on  the  Saturday, 
while  Mr.  Westlake  and  you  were  there? — I  did  not  hear  anything  particular; 
1  do  not  think  she  said  two  words  to  Mr.  Westlake. 

7078.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  Mr.  Westlake  say  why  they  could  not  make  her  go? 
— No,  I  did  not  hear  that. 

7079.  Chairman .]  On  the  Sunday  morning  did  you  send  any  message  to  the 
laundry  to  desire  her  to  be  quick  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

7080.  No  message  at  all  ? — Not  at  all, 

7081.  Did  you  tell  her  she  could  not  stay  that  morning,  the  Sunday? — Oh 
dear,  no. 

7082.  Now  as  to  Sarah  Barrett,  was  Sarah  Barrett  present  when  Mr.  Westlake 
was  talking  to  the  girl  ? — That  I  will  not  say. 

7083.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Westlake  say  anything  to  Sarah  Barrett  ?—I  did  not 
hear  him  speak  to  any  one  but  the  girl. 

7084.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  heard  him  ask  no  questions  about  the  girl?— He 
never  put  a  question  to  any  one  in  my  presence. 

7085.  Was  he  in  the  room  before  you  went  in?— That  I  cannot  say.  I  went 
in  with  him.  Whether  he  was  there  before  I  cannot  say. 

7086.  Are  you  quite  positive  that  Mr.  M‘  Dougal  was  there  on  the  Saturday  ? 
-—I  never  saw  him  there,  and  she  told  Mr  Westlake  that  she  had  not  seen  Mr. 
M'Dougal. 

Pechell .]  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  heard  Mr. 
Westlake  tell  Louisa  Barnes  that  she  was  not  to  walk  if  she  went  away  ? — She 
told  him  that  she  could  not  walk. 

7088.  That  she  could  not  walk  to  Stockbridge  ?— Yes,  and  he  told  her  there 

was  no  occasion  for  that ;  if  she  went  they  must  hire  something,  or  get  something 
to  take  her. 

7089.  \  ou  heard  Mr.  Westlake  tell  her  that  ?— Yes 
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Mrs.  7090.  Did  you  concur  with  Mr.  Westlake  in  that  opinion  ;  did  you  think  what 

M,  A.  M‘Dougal.  Mr.  Westlake  said  was  proper  ? — She  could  not  walk  that  distance. 

-  7091.  Chairman.']  As  far  as  Wallop  ?—  To  Stockbridge. 

16  June  1846.  7092.  Captain  Pechell.]  When  you  parted  with  Louisa  Barnes  on  that  Sunday 

morning,  would  you,  under  the  circumstances,  if  she  had  been  a  relative  or  friend 
of  yours,  have  permitted  her  to  go,  in  the  situation  in  which  she  was? — Yes. 

7093.  Would  you  not  have  found  a  conveyance  for  her  ? — She  wished  to  go  to 
her  mother’s  ;  she  told  me  she  was  going  to  her  mother’s. 

7094.  Chairman.]  Do  you  wish  to  give  the  Committee  the  impression  that 
Louisa  Barnes  left  at  her  own  request? — Yes,  she  left  at  her  own  request. 

7095.  That  is  your  decided  opinion? — Yes,  because  she  came  on  purpose  to 

give  me  notice.  -  • 

7096.  When  ? — When  I  came  down  stairs  she  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  when 
I  asked  her  what  she  was  doing  there,  she  said  she  wanted  to  go  out. 

7097.  On  Sunday  morning  ? — Yes. 

7098.  Mr.  Christie.]  Why  did  she  want  to  go  ? — To  her  mother’s. 

7099.  Chairman.]  What  did  you  ask  her  then  ? — I  asked  her  what  she  wanted 
to  go  to  her  mother’s  for,  and  she  said  to  acquaint  her  mother  that  there  was  a 
letter  from  the  overseers,  and  that  she  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Stockbridge. . 

7100.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe.]  Did  you  expect  when  she  went  out  that  she  would 
possibly  return? — rNo ;  I  could  not  tell  that. 

7101.  You  did  not  expect  that  she  was  going  to  walk  to  Stockbridge  ? — No. 

7102.  You  thought  she  was  going  to  her  mother’s  ? — Yes.  . 

7103.  And  she  told  you  she  was  going  to  consult  her  mother  ?— -Yes,  and  took 

her  things  and  went  out.  •  >- 

7104.  And  therefore  you  thought  she  might  have  returned? — She  might  have 
returned.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  ;  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  she 
returned  or  did  not.  She  went  out  purposely  ;  I  supposed  because  she  would  not 
go  to  Stockbridge  Union.  I  think  that  was  not  her  wish. 

7105.  You  think  her  wish  was  to  go  out  to  avoid  being  sent  to  Stockbridge  ? — 
Yes. 

7106.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  she  say  that  the  overseer  told  her  she  must  go  to 
Stockbridge  Union?— No;  Mr.  Westlake  told  her  she  must  go  to  Stockbridge. 

7107.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

7108.  Sir  J.  Walsh.]  Did  not  Mr.  Westlake  say  she  might  use  her  own  option? 
— When  Mr.  Westlake  first  saw  her  he  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  Mr.  M‘Dougal, 
and  she  told  him  she  had  not ;  he  asked  her  if  she  knew  anything  about  a  letter 
from  Wallop,  from  her  overseer;  she  told  him  no.  He  said  directly  there  was 
one  come  to  take  her  to  Stockbridge,  and  she  told  him  she  could  not  walk  to 
Stockbridge;  and  he  said,  “  Undoubtedly  not;  if  you  go  to  Stockbridge  you 
must  have  some  conveyance  to  go  in.” 

7109.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  see  that  letter  from  the  overseer? — No,  I  did 
not.  I  saw  no  letter. 

7110.  But  you  heard  Mr.  Westlake  tell  Louisa  Barnes  of  it  on  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

7111.  On  Sunday  morning  when  Louisa  Barnes  told  you  she  must  go  to  Stock- 

bridge  Union,  did  you  ask  her  who  told  her  so? — No;  because  I  knew  who  told 
her.  -  <•  •  ;  '  ''  • 

7112.  Then  you  tell  us  that  Mr.  Westlake  said  it  was  optional? — That  was  on 

Saturday.  . 

7113.  On  Sunday  morning  she  told  you  that  she  must  goto  Stockbridge?- — 
No,  she  did  not  tell  me  she  must  go  ;  she  said  the  order  was  for  her  to  go,  and  she 
did  not  wish  to  go  ;  she  must  acquaint  her  mother  of  it  before  she  went. 

7114.  Do  you  remember  Louisa  Barnes’  conduct  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

7115.  Have  you  any  ground  of  complaint  of  it  ? — No ;  she  was  not  long  in. 

7116.  Chairman.]  You  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  any  order  from  the 
Board,  except  what  you  state  Mr.  Westlake  to  have  said? — No. 

71J7-  That  was  the  only  means  you  had  of  knowing  it  ^ — Yes. 

7118.  Captain  Pechell.]  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  Louisa  Barnes  had 
an  order  to  leave  the  workhouse? — No,  I  never  knew  it  until  I  heard  Mr.  West- 
lake  tell  her. 

7119.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  come  into  the  house  on  the  Saturday  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  Louisa  Barnes  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

7120.  Did  you  not  say  that  he  did  not  speak  to  any  other  woman  ? — I  do  not 
know  about  the  house  ;  I  say  the  day  room. 


7121.  Did 
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7121.  Did  he  not  speak  to  any  other  woman  there? — I  never  heard  a  word 
but  to  Louisa  Barnes. 

7122.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.\  How  came  Mr.  Westlake  to  ! come? — He  generally 
came  on  Saturday. 

7123.  Did  you  not  say  he  came  to  see  Louisa  Barnes  ? — In  the  day  room. 

7124.  You  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  examination  that  you  believed  be 
came  to  see  Louisa  Barnes  : — I  believe  he  came  into  the  day  hall  to  see  her. 

7125.  What  for? — I  suppose  to  tell  her  this;  I  do  not  know  any  other  reason. 

7126.  Did  he  come  to  examine  her,  to  see  whether  she  was  fit  to  leave  the 
house  ;  what  other  purpose  did  he  come  for  ? — I  do  not  know. 

7127.  Is  it  no  part  of  the  matron’s  duty  to  see  what  the  condition  of  the  women 
is  in  point  of  health  ? — Yes. 

7128.  Cannot  you  tell  what  Mr.  Westlake  came  for? — I  suppose  he  came  to 
see  her  and  tell  her  that.  I  did  not  hear  him  ask  her  how  she  was. 

7129.  You  said  you  were  not  aware  that  she  was  near  her  confinement;  after 
that  conversation  with  Mr.  Westlake,  were  you  not  aware  that  she  was  near  her 
confinement  ? — No. 

7130.  What  ground  was  stated  for  her  not  being  able  to  walk  ? — There  are  some 
persons  who  can  walk,  and  some  who  cannot. 

7131.  It  was  stated  that  she  could  not  walk  ;  on  what  ground  was  it  stated  that 
she  could  not  w  alk  ? — That  I  do  not  know  ;  she  made  no  complaint  to  me  ;  I  really 
cannot  answer  the  question. 

7132.  What  is  the  distance  from  Andover  to  Stockbridge? — Seven  miles. 

7133.  And  Mr.  Westlake  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  she  was  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  walk  ? — That  she  was  not  to  walk. 

7134.  On  what  ground  did  you  understand  that  to  be  ? — I  suppose  he  thought 
because  she  was  in  the  family  way. 

7,35*  You  understand  Mr.  Westlake  told  her  it  was  quite  optional  whether  she 
went  out  or  not ;  did  he  use  that  expression  ? — He  said  it  was  her  own  option 
whether  she  went  out  or  did  not. 

7136.  Are  those  the  words  he  used,  or  the  effect  of  what  he  said  ? — The  words 
he  used. 

7137.  On  that  Sunday  morning  you  had  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Crouch  in  your 
service  as  pantry -girl  ? — Yes. 

7138.  Did  you  not  send  her  twice  to  look  after  Louisa  Barnes? — No. 

7139.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?— Quite  sure. 

7140.  Did  you  give  out  her  clothes  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

7141.  Had  you  charge  of  her  clothes  ?— Not  of  her  own  clothes  ;  I  think  her 
own  clothes  were  in  the  laundry  ;  I  think  the  laundry  women  had  charge  of  them. 

7142.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  have  charge  of  the  clothes  which  are  taken  off  the 
paupers  when  they  come  in,  and  return  them  when  they  go  out? — They  are  kept 
in  the  laundry  till  they  are  washed,  and  then  they  are  put  into  my  stores. 

7143.  Had  hers  been  washed  since  she  came  in  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

7144.  Do  you  mean  positively  to  say  that  you  never  did  send  Crouch  for  her  ? 
— Never ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  saw  Crouch  at  the  time. 

7145.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  when  she  stated  she  was  not  able  to  walk  seven 
miles,  did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  her  health  ?— When  I  saw  her 
in  the  kitchen,  I  asked  her  where  she  was  going  to,  and  she  said  she  was  going  to 
her  mother’s  ;  but  I  did  not  particularly  ask  her  how  she  was.  I  thought,  of 
course,  she  was  pretty  well,  or  she  would  not  be  able  to  walk  to  her  mother's. 

7146.  Is  it  or  not  true,  that  when  she  went  out  she  complained  of  the  pain 
she  was  in  ? — She  never  mentioned  anything  to  me ;  if  she  had,  I  should  have 
sent  for  Mr.  Westlake. 

7147.  Did  she  say  she  did  not  know  where  to  go?— No. 

7148.  That  you  positively  deny? — Yes. 

7149.  Who  had  charge  of  the  clothes  in  the  workhouse?— I  used  to  go  out 
and  in,  but  I  had  a  woman  in  the  laundry. 

7150.  Who  gave  her  her  clothes  that  morning  think  the  woman  in  the 
laundry  ;  there  were  two  women  in  the  laundry. 

7151.  Was  it  not  your  business  to  know  where  her  clothes  were,  and  to  give 
them  to  her  ? — It  was  Mrs.  Lashley  and  Betsy  Gilmore. 

7152.  Chairman.']  Are  you  quite  sure  on  leaving  the  house,  that  Louisa  Barnes 
did  not  make  any  complaint? — Not  at  all. 

7153.  And  did  not  tell  you  about  being  in  pain? — No 
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Mr.  Robert  Cook,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

7154.  Chairman .]  ARE  you  Relieving  Officer  of  the  Andover  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  ? — I  am. 

7155.  For  the  Andover  district? — Not  at  present. 

7156.  On  the  26th  of  January  last  were  you  relieving  officer  for  that  district  ? 
— I  was. 

7157.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether,  on  the  26th  of  January,  you 
brought  before  the  Board  any  communication  from  the  Stockbridge  Union  on  the 
subject  of  Louisa  Barnes  ? — I  did  not. 

7158.  Were  you  present  when  any  communication  was  made  to  the  Board  on 
the  subject  of  Louisa  Barnes  ? — I  was  in  the  Board-room  when  a  letter  was  read. 

7159.  By  whom? — By  the  chairman. 

7160.  Do  you  know  what  the  purport  of  that  letter  was? — I  do. 

7161.  Do  you  hold  in  your  hand  the  letter  that  was  read  that  day  to  the 
Andover  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

7162.  Read  the  letter  ? — “  Nether  Wallop,  20  January  1845.  Sir,  In  answer 
to  your  letter  respecting  Louisa  Barnes,  who  you  say  is  in  the  Andover  Union- 
house,  I  beg  to  say,  if  they  will  discharge  her  from  the  house,  she  can  be  relieved 
by  applying  at  the  Stockbridge  Union  on  Thursday  next ;  in  the  meantime,  I  beg 
to  say  the  expense  you  have  incurred  on  her  account  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
Stockbridge  Union.  Yours  respectfully,  Robert  Bowles,  overseer.” 

7163.  Is  he  relieving  officer  or  overseer? — I  do  not  know  that  he  is  either. 

7164.  Do  not  you  know  the  party  signing  that? — No. 

7165.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  is  officially  connected  with  the  Stockbridge 
Union? — I  do  not. 

7166.  On  reading  that  letter  did  the  Board  of  Guardians  come  to  any  resolu¬ 
tion  ? — That  I  cannot  say ;  I  have  no  recollection. 

7167.  As  you  were  not  relieving  officer  for  that  district,  were  you  desired  to 
bring  the  case  before  the  Board  in  any  way  ? — I  had  brought  the  case  before  the 
Board  before ;  I  had  no  occasion  to  mention  it  that  day. 

7168.  Mr.  Christie.]  When  she  first  applied  for  relief?-— When  she  first  applied 
for  relief  I  brought  it  before  the  Board. 

7169.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  know  what  resolution  the  Board  came  to  on 
that  letter  ? — No. 

7170.  You  know  nothing  further  ?  —  No. 

7171.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  could  be  their  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  on 
such  a  letter? — I  suppose  they  would  have  directed  that  the  girl  should  be  told  to 
leave  the  house. 

7172.  Do  not  you  know  they  would  have  done  so? — It  is  usual  in  cases  of  that 
sort. 

7 1 73-  Mr-  I Vakley.]  Have  you  any  minute  entered  of  such  proceedings? 
— No. 

7174.  I  here  was  none  made  at  the  Board? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

7175.  Mr.  Christie.]  To  whom  in  their  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  would 
they  have  given  the  order  for  the  girl  to  leave  the  house? — They  would  have  told 
the  girl. 

7176.  What  entry  would  have  been  made  of  any  order  given  by  them  to  the 
master? — No  entry  at  all. 

7177.  Is  there  no  entry  kept  by  the  master  to  produce  at  the  weekly  meeting  of 
the  Board  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

7178.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  Board  that  the  clerk  prepares  a 
written  list,  before  each  Board-day,  of  the  business  that  is  to  be  done  on  that  day  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  it  is. 

7179.  Have  you  never  seen  any  such  list? — I  have  not. 

7180.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  being  present  when  the  Board  sits? — Yes. 

7181.  If  there  was  such  a  list  of  business  handed  to  the  chairman,  must  you 
not  have  seen  it? — Yes. 

7182.  And  you  never  saw  such  a  one? — No. 

7J8 3.  Therefore  you  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  written  entry  before 
or  at  the  time,  with  regard  to  such  a  letter  being  before  the  Board  ? — No. 

7184.  Chairman.]  Was  anything  said  to  you  about  out-door  relief  with  respect 
to  the  case  of  Louisa  Barnes? — No. 

7185.  On  that  Saturday  ?— No. 


7186.  AB 
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7186.  All  you  are  aware  of  as  having  taken  place  that  day  was,  that  that  letter 
was  read  ? — Yes. 

7187.  You  know  nothing  further  about  it? — No. 

(.  7188.  When  did  you  next  know  anything  of  the  case  r—  I  should  rather  refer 
to  my  book.  It  strikes  me  that  was  the  following  Thursday  ;  but  I  would  rather 
refer  to  the  Application  and  Report  Book. 

7189.  It  appears  in  your  book  that  an  application  was,  made  for  out-door 
relief  on  Thursday;  have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  being  so? — No. 

7190.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Louisa  Barnes  did  or  not  apply  that  day? — 
She  applied  to  me,  but  whether  it  was  the  next  Thursday  I  cannot  say. 

7191.  Having  applied  to  you,  did  you  give  her  anything  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  I  did. 

7192.  If  you  gave  any  relief,  should  you  have  reported  that  on  the  Saturday  ? 
— Certainly. 

7193.  And  you  are  inclined  to  think  you  did? — Yes. 

7194.  Did  she  make  the  application  to  you  on  the  Thursday?—!  was  called 
on  by  some  person. 

7195.  Was  any  application  made  on  Thursday  or  on  any  earlier  day? — Not 
earlier  ;  I  was  called  on  by  some  person. 

7196.  And  then  she  made  an  application  to  you  ? — Yes. 

7197.  What  did  you  then  order  for  her? — I  cannot  say. 

7198.  Now  take  the  Application  and  Report  Book  into  your  hand,  and  state 
whether  it  appears  you  gave  any,  and  what  relief,  to  Louisa  Barnes,  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  ? — One  loaf  and  half  a  pound  of  cheese  was  given  her  on 
Thursday. 

7199.  Mr.  IVakleyJ]  A  four-pound  loaf? — Yes. 

7200.  And  what  besides  ? — Half  a  pound  of  cheese. 

7201.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  cheese  ? — The  cost  is  not  stated. 

7202.  Is  it  not  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  that  the  value  should  be 
stated  ? — The  order  was  given  on  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ;  the  things  were 
ordered  from  the  workhouse. 

7203.  Was  that  the  usual  practice? — Yes. 

7204.  They  had  to  present  the  order  at  the  workhouse  to  get  the  bread  and 
cheese  ?—  Yes. 

7205.  Was  any  money  given  her? — No. 

7206.  rihen  she  was  treated  as  an  able-bodied  labourer  at  that  time  ?— No. 

7207.  Whose  entry  is  that  ? — Mine. 

7208.  What  is  the  entry  ? — “  Being  unable,  from  her  pregnancy,  to  go  to  Wal¬ 
lop,  to  which  parish  she  is  admitted  to  belong,  and  being  destitute,  and  residing  in 
a  house  where  a  child  is  ill  of  the  small-pox,  one  loaf  and  half  a  pound  of  cheese 
was  given  her  on  Thursday.” 

7209.  You  entered  there  that  she  was  unable  to  go  to  Wallop? — Yes. 

7210.  How  did  you  know  that? — Her  mother  told  me  she  was  not  able. 

7211.  Did  you  see  the  girl  yourself? — Yes. 

7212.  Did  you  question  her  as  to  her  condition  ? — I  did  not. 

7213.  Did  you  question  the  mother?— The  mother  told  me  she  was  unable  to 
go  to  Wallop. 

7214.  And  were  you  satisfied  from  the  examination  you  made  that  she  was 
unable  to  go  to  Wallop? — I  was  satisfied  from  what  the  mother  stated  in  the  girl’s 
presence. 

7215.  Were  you  satisfied  from  the  examination  you  made  that  she  was  unable 
logo  to  Wallop? — Yes,  I  was. 

7216.  Did  you  ask  her  why  she  was  out  of  the  workhouse? — I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  I  did  not ;  I  cannot  say. 

7217.  Did  you  not  know  she  had  been  in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

7218.  Did  she  tell  you  under  what  circumstrnces  she  came  out? — I  do  not 
recollect  that  she  told  me  anything  about  it ;  she  probably  did. 

7219.  Is  it  your  practice  to  give  relief  in  these  cases  without  a  medical  order  or 
recommendation  from  the  doctor  ? — Yes. 

7220.  Where  there  is  sickness  ? — Where  I  find  people  destitute. 

7221.  Where  there  is  sickness? — Yes. 

7222.  You  found  she  was  unable  to  go  to  Wallop,  and  you  yourself  had  received 
a  note  from  Wallop,  stating  that  if  she  was  discharged  from  the  workhouse  then 
she  might  return  and  have  relief  at  Stockbridge  ? — I  had  not  seen  that  note. 

7223*  Did 
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7223.  Did  you  write  to  Wallop  ? — No. 

7224.  Who  was  it? — Mr.  Lamb,  the  clerk,  I  suppose. 

7225.  You  had  not  seen  the  girl  ? — Not  after  she  was  in  the  house. 

7226.  Did  you  ask  her  what  means  she  had  of  maintaining  herself? — When 
she  first  applied. 

7227.  You  say  you  gave  her  no  money? — No. 

7228.  Did  she  not  get  money? — Not  that  week;  none  till  the  following 
Saturday. 

7229.  Have  you  the  means  of  showing  the  Committee  what  she  did  receive  the 
seven  weeks  she  was  there  ? — The  books  will  show. 

7230.  Will  it  take  you  long  to  go  through  and  show  the  Committee  the  value 
of  what  she  received  during  the  seven  weeks  ?  —If  1  had  the  book ;  I  cannot  do  it 
from  this  book. 

7231.  Chairman .]  What  book  do  you  want? — The  Relief  List. 

7232.  You  gave  relief  in  this  case  as  a  case  of  destitution  ? — I  did. 

7233.  Was  any  application  made  to  you  for  a  medical  order? — No. 

7234.  Did  the  girl  ask  to  have  medical  assistance  ? — No,  not  that  I  am 

aware  of.  ^  • 

7235.  In  giving  that  food,  you  met,  as  you  conceived,  a  case  of  destitution  ? 

— Yes.  •  -  ’ 

7236.  Could  you,  according  to  the  law,  have  given  money  ? — No. 

7237.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Did  you  say  that  the  cheese  that  you  ordered  came  from 
the  workhouse? — Yes. 

7238.  And  the  bread  also  ? — Yes. 

7239.  Was  there  a  specific  quantity  ordered  each  week  to  meet  this  species  of 
out-door  relief  ?■ — I  cannot  say. 

7240.  Chairman .]  Was  that  the  usual  practice  in  every  case  in  which,  under 
circumstances  of  emergency,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Andover  district  was  to 
give  relief?— I  always  did  so. 

7241.  The  order  was  always  taken  to  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

7242.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Can  you  show  any  entry  in  any  book  where  it  is  written 
what  was  given  for  out-door  relief  in  cases  of  emergency  ? — I  do  not  understand 
the  question. 

7243.  Chairman .]  Did  that  system  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Andover  district; 
not  to  Andover  parish  alone,  but  to  all  the  parishes  in  the  district? — No. 

7244.  Only  to  the  parish  of  Andover  ? — Only  to  the  parish  of  Andover. 

7245.  Was  that  by  arrangement  between  you  and  the  master  of  the  workhouse, 
or  under  the  order  of  the  Board? — There  are  some  instructions  I  have  seen. 

7246.  Who  told  you  to  act  on  that,  which  was  an  unusual  mode  of  proceeding? 
— I  was  not  instructed  by  any  body. 

7247.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Do  you  act  on  it  now? — I  have  no  occasion  ;  I  have  not 
Andover  parish  under  my  charge. 

7248.  Did  you  till  the  last  day  that  you  were  removed  from  Andover? — I  did. 

7249.  Captain  PechelL]  Was  the  first  relief  given  to  Louisa  Barnes  before  or 
after  her  confinement? — Before. 

7250.  Was  the  four-pound  loaf  and  the  half  pound  of  cheese  given  to  last  her 
a  week? — Given  on  the  Thursday  to  last  till  Saturday. 

7251.  With  nothing  else  given  her?— No. 

7252.  No  beer? — No. 

7253.  No  tear — No. 

7254.  Nothing  but  this  bread  and  cheese? — No. 

7255.  You  did  not  supply  her  with  any  means  of  obtaining  other  necessaries? 
—No. 

7256.  Is  that  always  the  practice  ?— Yes  ;  it  will  depend  upon  the  case. 

7257.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  loaf  weighed  four 
pounds,  and  the  cheese  half  a  pound,  that  was  supplied  to  this  woman  ?  I 
have  not. 

7258.  You  do  not  know  whether  she  might  not  have  been  cheated  of  part  of 
the  allowance  which  you  gave  an  order  for? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

7259.  Do  not  you  know  whether  the  scales  and  weights  are  adjusted  by  the 
inspectors  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not. 

7260.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  quite  correct? — I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  otherwise ;  I  have  had  them  in  use  sometimes,  when  I  have 
weighed  my  own  bread. 

7261.  Mr. 
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7261.  Mr.  WaJcley.]  Have  you  the  means  in  your  hand  now  of  showing  the 

value  of  the  relief  she  received  during  the  seven  weeks?— -Yes.  -  !  .  ' 

7262.  State  it,  week  by  week,  what  she  had  in  kind,  and  what  money? — 
Sixteen  shillings  and  ten-pence  halfpenny  is  the  whole  she  received  for  the  seven 
weeks. 

7263.  State  clearly  when  it  was  the  relief  commenced  out  of  doors,  taking  the 

weeks  in  succession,  after  that  period  ? — It  was  the  sixth  week  of  the  quarter, 
she  first  had  out-relief.  ; 

7264.  Can  you  state  the  day  and  the  month  ? — I  cannot. 

7265.  Chairman .]  Cannot  you  tell  us,  week  by  week,  what  she  received  ? — Yes. 

7266.  Now  the  first  week  of  the  quarter? — She  received  a  four-pound  loaf  and 
a  half  pound  of  cheese,  value  7  \  d .,  for  two  days. 

7267.  Now  the  second  week? — One  shilling  and  two  loaves;  value  is.  9  d. 

7268.  Now  the  third  week  ? — The  same  ;  the  same  value. 

7269.  The  fourth  week  ? — The  same. 

7270.  The  fifth  week  ? — Sixpence  more  in  money. 

7271.  That  is  2  s.  sd.'l — Yes. 

7272.  In  the  first  week  do  you  consider  the  7  \  d.  as  well  as  the  1  s.  9  d.  ? — In 

my  book  it  is  not  entered.  £'  '  '  -• 

7273.  Mr.  Wakley.]  When  does  your  second  week  begin  from  ? — From  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  '■  1  r  *  ;  4i ; 

7274.  What  you  then  gave  lasted  till  the  next  Monday? — Yes. 

7275.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  fifth  week? — I  presume  be¬ 
cause  she  was  confined  then.  ’  > 

7276.  So  that  she  was  getting  an  additional  6  d.  ? — Yes. 

7277.  Chairman.']  Test  that  by  looking  at  the  Application  and  Report. Book  of 
that  date  ? — There  is  no  application  made  through  me  ;  it  was  not  made  through 

me.  •  1  *  ■  -  .  ■  ;  -  "■  • 


7278.  Would  you  not  be  the  person  through  whom  it  should  be  regularly  made? 
—  No;  some  person  would  apply  the  day  the  Board  sits. 

7279.  Without  applying  to  you  ?— Yes. 

7280.  Is  that  often  the  case? — Very  frequently  in  Andover. 

7281.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Now  the  sixth  week? — The  sixth  week  2  s.  %d. 

7282..  Now  the  seventh  week? — A  shilling  more  in  kind.  s  j  a 

7283.  What  had  she  ? — One  and  sixpence  in  money,  and  1  s.  9  d.  in  kind. 

7284.  What  were  the  materials? — Two  pound  of  meat  (a  shilling)., 

7285.  Captain  Pechell.]  Was  that  the  last  week  ? — There  is  one  week  more. 

7286.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Two  loaves  ? — Yes.  'V  --<•<  •  ; 

7287.  What  is  the  value  altogether  ? — Three  shillings  and  three  pence. 

7288.  Is  that  the  last  week? — No,  one  week  more.  .*■  ;  r.;  _  , 

7289.  How  much  then  ? — The  same  as  the  preceding  week. 

7290.  What  is  the  total  ?—  Sixteen  shillings  and  three  pence.  ] 

7291.  Mr.  Etwall.]  What  days  did  you  give  relief  ? — On  Saturday  morning. 

7292.  It.  was  only  ordered  by  the  Board  on  Saturday  morning? — Paid  imme¬ 
diately.  *  !  ;  • 

7293.  Did  you  take  the  order  to  Barnes’s  house,  or  did  you  take  the  bread  and 

cheese  with  you,  and  the  money? — Somebody  applied  for  it.  1 

7294.  Then  they  were  forced  to  send  to  the  house  for  it  ? — Yes. 

7295.  Supposing  they  did  not  send  to  the  house? — If  they  were  not  able  to 
come,  I  should  send  it  to  them. 

7296.  Chairman .]  Supposing  in  those  two  cases,  in  which  there  appears  a 
larger  allowance  than  on  those  that  precede  and-  follow,  the  medical  officer  had 
ordered  extra  allowances,  would  that  be  the  means  of  accounting  for  it  ? — It  would. 

7297.  Would  such  orders  appear  properly  in  his  book? — No;  they  would  have 

appeared  in  the  medical  officer’s  book  ;  not  mine.  .  n-  * 

7298.  Would  it  not  be  part  of  your  duty  to  bring  before  the  Board  each  Board- 

day  any  orders  made  by  the  medical  officer  for  extras  for  persons  in  sickness  ? — 
It  was  not  my  business;  I  used  to  call  the  Board’s  attention  where  the  medical 
officers  ordered  meat.  v  ,-\ 

7299.  By  what  means  ? — Pointing  it  out  to  the  chairman. 

7300.  Should  it  not  be  done  through  the  medium  of  your  book  ? — I  did  not 

see  the  medical  officer’s  book  until  Saturday  morning.  > 

7301.  Mr.  Wakley.]  At  whose  house  was  she  staying  when  you  first  saw  her? 

— At  her  sister’s  husband’s.  >  . 
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7302.  She  having  made  an  application  for  relief,  you  reported  the  case  to  the 

Board  on  the  following  Saturday  ?— Yes. 

7303.  What  passed  at  the  Board  ?— Nothing  further  passed  than  that  the 
Board  ordered  these  things. 

7304.  As  this  was  a  girl  who  had  gone  out  of  the  workhouse  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  was  not  something  said  by  you,  or  some  other  person,  with  respect  to  her 
receiving  relief  out  of  the  house  afterwards  ?— I  stated  the  cause  why  I  gave  the 
relief,  but  I  said  nothing  further. 

7305.  That  is  the  report  you  made,  which  you  have  read,  that  the  girl  was  ill, 
and  could  not  go  to  Wallop  ? — Yes. 

7306.  Was  not  something  said  then  about  her  going  out  of  the  house  on  the 
preceding  Sunday  ? — I  heard  nothing. 

7307.  Did  you  at  that  time  hear  whether  any  order  had  been  made  for  her 
discharge  from  the  house  ? — No. 

7308.  And  nothing  said  in  relation  to  it  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  was. 
730Q.  How  many  times  did  you  call  on  the  girl  during  the  eight  weeks?  I 

cannot  say;  it  is  generally  my  practice  to  call  when  there  are  bad  cases  of 

sickness. 

7310.  Did  she  receive  all  the  bread  and  cheese  from  the  workhouse  that  she 
was  ordered  to  receive  ?— It  was  fetched  from  the  workhouse,  but  it  is  no  part  of 
the  workhouse  stores. 

7311.  How  was  it  obtained  ?— The  bread  is  brought  from  the  house,  and 
defivere'd  out  to  the  people  at  the  same  time  that  the  money  is  given  them. 

7312.  You  found  the  girl  entirely  destitute  ?— She  stated  that  she  was.  I  took 

her  word  for  it. 

7313.  With  whom  was  she  staying? — Her  sister  s  husband. 

7314.  Do  you  know  any  means  she  had  of  obtaining  any  money  except  what 
she  obtained  from  you  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  she  had  any  means. 

7315.  You  say  the  total  value  she  received  in  kind  and  money,  she  having 
been  delivered  of  a  child,  in  the  period  of  eight  weeks,  was  16*.  10  \d. — 


Yes. 

7316.  Is  that  in  conformity  with  the  usual  practice,  and  to  the  usual  extent  to 
which  you  administer  relief  in  the  Andover  Union?  It  is  about  the  sum  given  to 
girls  with  bastard  children,  unless  there  is  anything  particular. 

&  7317.  Mr.  j Etwall.]  Would  the  girl  be  told  to  leave  the  house  without  any 
reference  being  made  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  supposing  the  girl,  as 
in  the  case  of  Louisa  Barnes,  near  her  confinement  ?— If  there  was  any  doubt 
about  it,  they  would  direct  the  medical  officer  to  see  her  first. 

7318.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  referred  to  the  medical  officer  on  that 

day  ? — I  do  not. 

7319.  Mr.  Christie .]  She  was  not  confined  for  four  weeks  after  she  left  the 

house  ? — Four  w;eeks  after.  ^  e 

7320.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Have  you  any  account  of  her  confinement? — The  20th  ot 


February. 

7321.  Could  the  mother  afford  her  any  relief? — Very  little,  I  should  say. 

7322.  Could  she  afford  her  any  relief? — I  cannot  say  what  the  mothers  means 

were  :  she  kept  herself. 

7323.  Do  you  think  it  was  possible  for  the  mother  to  afford  her  any  reliet .  1 

cannot  say  that  it  was.  , 

7324.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  she  tell  you  on  the  Thursday  after  she  left  the 
house  that  she  had  seen  Mr.  Westlake? — I  have  no  recollection  that  she  said 

anything  about  Mr.  Westlake.  > 

7325.  Did  she  tell  you  anything  about  being  turned  out  of  the  house  by 

M‘l)ougal? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

7326.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe.']  You  say  it  is  usual,  in  case  of  another  union  consenting 
to  be  chargeable,  to  tell  the  girl  to  leave  the  house? — Yes,  it  would  be  usual 
to  do  so. 

7327.  If  she  had  been  unable  to  walk  would  she  have  been  found  a  convey¬ 
ance  to  be  conveyed  in  to  the  other  union  ? — I  do  not  think  the  Board  would 
give  any  directions  for  any  expense  to  be  incurred. 

7328.  They  would  not  have  advanced  it? — No,  they  would  have  kept  her 


rather. 

7329.  The  first  time  you  granted  that  relief,  you  stated  the  cause  or  your 

granting  that  relief,  andyou  say  it  is  because  she  is  unable  to  move,  and  be- 
&  cause 
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cause  of  small-pox  in  the  house  where  she  was  residing  ? — That  is  the  reason 
I  did  not  give  her  an  order  to  go  back  to  the  house. 

7330.  You  would  not  have  conveyed  her  to  Stockbridge? — Certainly  not. 

7331.  Notwithstanding  you  were  aware  she  belonged  to  that  union  ? — Yes. 

7332.  Would  you  have  sent  her  back  to  the  Andover  house? — Yes. 

7333.  How  were  you  informed  of  that  sickness  in  the  house  ? — I  saw  the 
child  with  the  small-pox  when  I  went  there. 

7334.  Did  any  one  inform  you  of  that  sickness  ? — They  probably  might  men¬ 
tion  it  to  me  ;  they  very  likely  did. 

7335.  Did  they  tell  you  that  Mr.  Westlake  thought,  in  consequence  of  this 
child  having  the  small-pox,  it  would  be  very  improper  to  send  her  back  to  the 
union  workhouse? — No. 

7336.  They  made  no  mention  of  it? — No,  I  am  not  aware  they  mentioned 
Mr.  Westlake  to  me. 

7337*  But  you  acted  on  your  knowledge  of  the  impropriety  of  sending  her 
back  to  the  union  workhouse  under  those  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

7338.  Mr.  Pakington.~\  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  ordering  cheese  for  paupers 
as  part  of  the  casual  relief  ?-—  When  I  consider  it  is  not  a  case  of  sickness,  but  a 
case  of  destitution,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ordering  something  besides 
bread,  and  it  has  been  generally  cheese  ;  if  it  is  a  case  of  sickness  I  order  bread 
and  butter,  tea  and  sugar. 

7339.  When  you  ordered  bread  and  cheese,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  order¬ 
ing  that  from  the  tradesmen  who  were  contractors  with  the  Board,  or  did  you 
take  it  from  the  stores  in  the  union  house  ? — I  addressed  the  order  to  the 
master  of  the  house  always. 

7340.  W ere  you  in  the  Board-room  when  that  letter  from  the  Stockbridge 
Union  was  read? — Yes. 

7341.  Mr.  Wukley.~\  Have  you  all  the  books  here  which  show  the  persons 
for  whom  you  were  ordering  relief  from  the  workhouse  during  the  period  you 
were  giving  relief  to  Louisa  Barnes  ? — -I  am  not  aware  that  there  w  as  any  other 
case  at  that  time. 

7342.  Have  you  your  books  before  you  ? — Yes. 

7343.  Do  any  books  in  your  possession  show  that  you  were  ordering  relief 
in  kind  from  the  workhouse  to  any  person  besides  Louisa  Barnes  ? — This  book 
would  show  it  if  there  was  any. 

7344.  Refer  and  see  if  you  can  name  any  parties  in  the  seventh  week  to 
whom  you  were  giving  relief  in  kind  ?— Nothing  at  all  during  the  seventh  week. 

7345.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  send  your  order  ?— Yes. 

7346.  And  that  order  is  complied  with? — Yes. 

7347.  Mr.  Pakington.']  You  said  that  you  were  in  the  Board-room  at  the 
time  when  that  letter  from  the  Stockbridge  Union  was  read  ? — Yes. 

7348.  Upon  refreshing  your  recollection,  are  you  quite  clear  that  you  can¬ 
not  at  all  remember  what  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  that  case  was  ? — I  can¬ 
not  say  anything  at  all  about  it ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  was  said. 

7349.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Westlake,  the  medical  officer,  was  in 
the  room  at  the  time  ? — I  do  not. 

7350.  Mr.  Westlake  has  stated  that  he  told  the  Board  at  the  time  that  the 
woman  had  symptoms  of  labour,  and  that  she  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  removed  ; 
does  the  mention  of  that  at  all  refresh  your  recollection  ;  do  you  recollect  any 
statement  being  made  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not. 

7351.  You  cannot  say  whether  they  gave  an  order  for  her  stopping  there  ?— 
No,  I  cannot. 

7352-  You  say  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  order  paupers,  under  certain 
circumstances,  out  of  the  house  ? — There  never  were  any  orders  given  to  turn 
them  out;  they  were  told  they  would  be  received  in  their  own  parish,  and  they 
might  go,  and  not  stay  there  any  longer. 

7353.  Did  you  say  might,  or  must  go  ? — Not  must  go. 

7354.  It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Andover  Board,  then,  to  turn  parties  out 
against  their  will  ? — I  never  knew  them  do  that. 

7355-  Therefore  you  suppose  that  if  a  pauper  was  turned  out  of  the  house 
against  her  will,  that  must  have  been  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

7356.  Under  what  circumstances  was  it  that  the  Board  did  occasionally  turn 

paupers  out  of  the  house  ?— I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Board  ever  turned 
them  out. 
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..  7  There  would  have  been  on  this  occasion  ho  reason  to  turn  her  out,  as 

she  had  been  recognised. as  a  pauper  of  the  Stockbridge  Union?— She  would  not 
have  been  turned  out  ;  she  would  have  beet!  told  that  she  would  be  received  in 

her  own  parish.  ■  ,  ..  , 

7358.  Mr.  Christie .]  Would  it  not  have  been  said  she  must  gb,  and  would  she 

not  be  sent  in  a  conveyance  ? — No,  I  never  knew  the  Board  do  anything  of  the 

S°  73.59*  Would  not  the  expense  of  the  conveyance  have  beeti  paid  by  the  union 
to  which  she  w  as  removed  ? — Not  without  their  consent. 

7360.  Whose  consent?— The  parish  to  which  she  belonged. 

7361.  You  said  you  remembered  the  purport  of  the  letter  lead  ?  Yes. 

7362.  Have  you  read  it  to-day  t — Yes. 

7363.  In  that  letter  is  it  not  said  that  Wallop  parish  will  pay  the  expenses  that 
have  been  incurred,  in  Andover,  for  Louisa  Barnes  ?  That  is  x)f  the  relief 

she  had.  .  .  , 

7364.  Would  not  that  include  the  expense  of  conveying  her  from  Andover  to 

Stockbridge? — No.  .  ...  .. 

7365.  Chairman .]  Supposing  the  other  relieving  officers,  besides  yourself,  to 

order  out-relief  in  cases  of  emergency,  would  the  persons  receiving  those  orders 
present  them  at  the  workhouse,  as  the  paupers  in  your  district  do?  No,  it  was 
not  usual  for  them  to  give  orders  on  the  workhouse. 

7366.  Did  it  never  occur  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  did. 

7367.  Was  it  part  of  the  system  of  management,  that  it  should  not  occur  . 

—The  Board  never  gave  any  directions  about  it. 

7368.  In  your  case,  or  in  any  other  ? — In  no  case  that  I  am  aware  of. 

7369.  How  was  it  that  you  did  it  ? — Because  I  thought  I  was  acting 

7370.  You  cannot  tell  whether  other  relieving  officers  may  not  haVe  dbne  the 
same,  under  the  same  impression  ? — I  do  not  think  they  ever  did  it. 

7371.  Sir  TV.  Jolliffe .]  In  the  seventh  week  you  looked  to  your  book,  and  you 
said  you  made  no  other  order  for  out-door  relief,  in  any  other  case,  except  to 

Louisa  Barnes  ? — I  did  not.  .  .  r  c  c 

7372.  Were  there  any  other  parties  at  that  time  receiving  out-door  relief  from 

the  workhouse? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  was.  , 

7373.  Will  the  book  show  it?— This  book  would  show  it  if  there  were  any,  and 

I  do  not  find  any.  ,  , ,  _  , 

7374.  Mr.  Langston.']  Did  yon  ever  give  an  order  to  the  workhouse  master, 

to  give  provisions  to  any  other  individual  but  Louisa  Barnes  ?■  Not  -n  that 
week* 

7375.  In  any  other  week? — Yes,  to  other  people  frequently. 

7376.  Mr.  Etwall]  When  you  sent  the  order  for  out-door  relief,  did  you  send 

a  ticket? — A  written  ticket.  .  1S 

7377  Then  you  put  a  copy  of  your  ticket,  or  order,  into  that  book  t . 

7378.  Captain  Pecliell]  You  stated  that  you  had  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
in  the  articles  that  were  supplied  from  the  workhouse  to  Louisa  Barnes,  whether 
they  were  of  proper  weight  or  not  ? — No,  I  had  no  means,  unless  any  complaint 

had  been  made  of  it.  ,  c  .  .  , .  , 

7379.  Had  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  whether  they  were  good  of  their  kind 

or  fresh? — No.  ,  ,  ,r  , . ..  . 

7380.  You  did  not  make  it  your  business  to  see  that  she  was  supplied  with 

proper  articles  ? — No.  #  ,,  ,  . 

7381.  In  what  shape  was  the  order  or  ticket  given  for  those  supplies  .-t-An 

order  on  the  master,  to  give  certain  articles  to  the  bearer. 

7382.  On  a  slip  of  paper,  or  a  printed  form? — A  slip  of  paper. 

7383.  Were  those  documents  filed  at  the  workhouse?  I  cannot  say  ;  I  nevei 

saw  them  again. 

Louisa  Barnes ,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

7384.  Mr.  Christie .]  YOU  stated,  when  you  were  here  before,  that  you  were 
ordered  by  M‘Dougal  to  leave  the  workhouse  to  go  to  Stockbridge  .  Yes. 

7835.  On  being  informed  of  the  order  for  your  going  to  Stockbridge,  were  you 
anxious  to  see  your  mother  ? — No  ;  I  said  I  was  not  able  to  be  moved,  I  was  not 
able  to  go  to  Stockbridge.  ^  you 
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7386.  You  understood  that  you  must  go  to  Stockbridge  ?■ — They  said  I  must 
go  out  to  Stockbridge  or  go  to  my  mother’s ;  they  told  me  that  when  I  went  out. 

7387.  Did  you  not  wish  to  see  your  mother  after  being  informed  that  you  must 
go  to  Stockbridge? — I  said  if  I  was  obliged  to  be  taken  to  Stockbridge,  I  must 
see  my  mother  first. 

7388.  When  was  this? — On  the  Saturday  morning. 

7389.  On  the  Saturday  morning  you  said,  if  you  were  obliged  to  go  to  Stock* 
bridge,  you  should  like  to  see  your  mother  first? — I  said  so  to  the  paupers  in  the 
house  ;  not  to  any  one  else. 

7390.  Are  you  qnite  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

7391.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  tell  M‘Dougal  so  on  Sunday  morning  ? — 
Yes ;  I  did  not  say  anything  about  my  going  to  Stockbridge  on  Sunday  morning : 
not  that  I  can  recollect. 

7392.  Do  you  know  whether  what  you  said  to  the  paupers  on  Saturday  morning 
had  been  communicated  by  any  of  them  to  M‘Dougal  ? — I  do  not  know. 
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Sarah  Muspratt ,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

t  f  .  «  I  V  'i  ?  ,  .  '  '  '  ,  t  t  -  - 

7393.  Mr.  Wakley.']  DO  you  know  a  young  woman  named  Joyce? — Yes. 

7394.  Was  she  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  Andover  Union  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

7395.  When? — About  12  months  ago. 

7396.  Had  Joyce  an  infant  with  her  in  the  house? — Yes. 

7397 •  What  was  the  age  of  the  infant  ? — Five  weeks. 

7398.  Was  she  delivered  in  the  house  ? — No. 

7399-  She  brought  the  child  in  with  her? — Yes. 

7400.  Did  the  child  die  in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

7401.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  found  dead,  or  died  suddenly  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  any  one? — ll  died  suddenly  after  the  women  were  all  in  bed. 

7402*  Died  in  the  night? — Died  in  the  evening. 

7403.  Were  you  in  the  same  ward  with  it? — Yes. 

7404.  Do  you  recollect  what  happened  at  the  time  ;  did  the  mother  cause  an 
alarm  to  be  made  ? — Yes. 

7405.  Who  came  to  her  assistance? — Two  of  the  women  went  and  run  ^  the 
bell,  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  halloaed  to  them,  and  said  if  they  did  not  go  down 

she  would  throw  a  bucket  of  water  over  them  ;  if  they  did  not  go  down  from 
making  the  noise. 

7406.  In  consequence  of  their  making  a  noise  ? — Yes. 

7407.  Did  Mrs.  M'Dougal  go  into  the  ward  where  Joyce  was  lying  ?— Yes 

alter  they  rung  the  second  time.  J  ’ 

7408.  What  wras  the  Christian  name  of  Joyce  ? — Hannah  Joyce. 

7409.  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  herself  went  into  the  ward  ?— Yes. 

7410.  Did  you  see  the  child? — Yes. 

7411.  Were  lights  brought  ? — Yes. 

741  2.  Was  it  dead  ? — Yes. 

7413.  Was  Joyce  sleeping  with  any  other  person? _ Yes. 

Grace14  Wh°  ^  slee?ing  Wlth  ?—  A  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Jane 

7415.  Do  you  recollect  what  time  of  the  night  it  was?— We  had  been  in  bed 
half  an  hour ;  about  half-past  seven. 

7416.  About  half  an  hour  after  you  were  in  bed  ? _ Yes 

satjs.  "im  — *»  *• 

S\tsle  ",”8'  “i '"J-  •< 

74*9-  MfDougal  go  into  the  room  ?— Yes. 

7420.  Do  you  recollect  what  he  said?— He  said  shp  ^  • 

hussey ;  she  had  certainly  killed  it.  a  g°°d  f°r  nothlnS 

7421.  Was  the  doctor  sent  for  ? — Yes. 

7422.  Who  was  the  doctor  ?— Mr.  Westlake  ;  and  Mr  Fox  came  in 

!!'!7r0n  dld  l-hey  fome  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards. 
7224.  Did  they  examine  the  body  of  the  child  ? — Yes. 

7425-  D‘d  you  see  them  examine  the  body  of  the  child  Yes 

7426.  Did  you  hear  what  they  said  ?— No. 

°-4  5 — 14-  E 
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7427.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a.  coroner  s  inquest  held  on  the 
child? — Yes. 

7428.  There  was  one? — The  next  day. 

7429.  Do  you  know  what  verdict  the  jury  returned  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

7430.  The  child  was  buried  in  the  Andover  churchyard  ?— Yes. 

7431.  Do  you  know  who  carried  the  child  to  the  grave,  from  the  workhouse? 

—The  mother  of  it. 

7432.  Did  the  mother  carry  the  coffin  ?— Yes. 

7433.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it?— Yes ;  I  saw  her  go  out  of  the  house  with  it 
under  her  arm. 

7434.  Did  any  person  tell  her  to  do  so  ?— Yes. 

.  7435.  Who  told  her  ?— Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Dougal. 

7436.  Do  you  recollect  w’hat  they  told  her  ? — They  told  her  that  she  must  take 

the  child  to  the  churchyard  herself. 

7437.  Was  there  any  funeral  or  mourners? — No  \  but  the  mother  carried  the 
child  herself,  and  the  porter  was  sent  with  her,  to  see  that  she  took  the  child  to 
the  grave  herself. 

7438.  What  is  the  name  of  the  porter  ?— Anthony. 

7439.  Chairman .]  Is  that  his  surname  or  Christian  ?— I  do  not  know  what  his 
Christian  name  is. 

7440.  Mr.  fVakley.]  Do  you  recollect  what  time  she  left  the  workhouse  with 
the  coffin  ? — It  was  somewhere  in  the  morning  ;  I  am  not  certain  what  time  it  was. 

7441.  Do  you  recollect  exactly  the  time  ?— About  twelve  months  ago. 

7442.  Was  it  on  Sunday  that  she  left? -No,  on  the  Saturday. 

7443.  What  day  of  the  week  was  the  child  buried  ?— The  inquest  was  held  on 
Monday  :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

7444.  The  inquest  was  held  on  Monday  ? — Y  es  ;  and  the  body  was  buried  the 

day  after. 

7445.  How  did  she  carry  it  ? — On  her  arm. 

7446.  How  was  the  coffin  covered  ? — It  had  a  white  cloth  over  it. 

7447.  Can  you  remember  what  time  of  the  day  it  was  ?  It  was  about  two 

o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

7448.  How  far  is  the  churchyard  from  the  workhouse  ?— The  workhouse  is 
quite  out  of  the  town ;  she  had  to  go  with  the  baby  herself  quite  through  the 
town,  up  to  the  top  of  the  street. 

7449.  To  the  churchyard  ?— Yes.  ,  ,  „ 

7450.  Were  you  and  the  other  women  directed  to  do  anything  when  she  lettr 

_ YeS. 

.  7451.  What  were  you  directed  to  do? — To  take  a  tin  plate  each  and  spoon  to 

rattle  her  out  of  the  house. 

7452.  When  she  had  the  baby  ? — No. 

74^2.  Afterwards  when  she  left  the  house  ? — Yes. 

7454.  How  long  was  that  after  the  burial  of  the  child  ?—  She  went  out  on  the 

following  Saturday.  _  ,  . 

7455.  What  were  you  and  the  other  women  directed  to  do?  —  lo  rattle  a  tin 

plate  ;  to  rattle  her  out  of  the  house.  .  ,  v 

7456.  Did  the  women  take  tin  plates,  or  anything  else,  to  make  a  noise  r— Yes,. 

they  did. 

•  74s 7.  Did  they  make  a  great  noise? — Yes. 

7458.  What  had  they  to  make  a  noise  with? — Some  had  a  plate,  and  some  of 

them  had  a  tin  cup. 

7459.  How  did  they  beat  them?— They  hit  them  with  a  spoon  or  a  stone; 

7460.  Chairman .]  How  many  ? — Twenty  of  us. 

7461.  By  whose  order? — Mrs.  M‘Dougal. 

7462.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Did  M£Dougal  himself  direct  it  to  be  done?— I  never 

heard  him.  ....  1  ;r 

7463.  Did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  direct  you  to  do  it?— All  the  women;  sie  , 

they  did  not  do  it,  they  were  as  bad  as  her. 

7464.  Did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  why  you  should  do  it?  No. 

7465.  Not  on  what  account?— Because  she  had  killed  her  child  ;  for  every  one 
to  know  she  had  done  it;  the  people  of  the  town  came  halfway  up  the  roa  o 
hear  it. 

7466.  A  great  noise  was  made  ? — Yes. 


7467.  Was 
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7467.  Was  the  noise  made  near  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes ;  part  of  the 
windows  were  open  where  they  were  sitting. 

7468.  The  Board  were  sitting  at  the  lime  ? — Yes. 

.  7469.  Did  you  see  the  guardians  in  the  room?— Yes;  they  were  looking  out 

of  the  window. 

7470.  Did  you  see  the  chairman,  Mr.  Dodson,  there  r  I  did  not  see  him. 

7471.  Did  they  stop  you  from  making  the  noise  ? — No. 

7472.  Did  you  hear  them  give  any  orders  for  stopping  it  ? — No. 

7473.  How  far  was  the  poor  woman  from  you  when  you  began  making  this 
noise  ? — Just  before  us. 

7474.  Was  she  crying  ? — Yes,  when  she  went  out  of  the  gate. 

7475.  Would  you  have  done  it  if  you  had  not  been  directed  by  Mrs.  M‘Dou- 
gal  ? — No. 

7476.  Chairman.]  Where  do  the  Board-room  windows  look  into ;  the  open 
court,  or  into  one  of  the  yards  ? — The  front  of  the  house. 

7477.  And  it  was  immediately  under  these  windows  that  you  made  the 
noise? — Yes,  we  passed  the  windows. 

7478.  Is  there  an  enclosed  wall  ? — No. 

7479.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Were  you  close  to  the  windows  of  the  room  where  the 
Board  of  Guardians  was  sitting? — Yes,  quite  close. 

7480.  Chairman. J  Is  there  a  garden  in  front? — Yes. 

7481.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Is  it  parted  off  from  the  road  ;  the  front  of  the  house?— 
Yes ;  there  is  a  hedge  between  it  and  the  road. 

7482.  Is  there  a  gate  to  go  up  ? — Yes. 

7483.  Mr.  Wakley.]  How  long  had  Joyce  been  in  the  workhouse  at  that  time, 
do  you  remember  ? — A  week  or  two ;  I  am  not  certain. 

7484.  Did  you  know  her  at  any  time  behave  ill  or  cruelly  to  her  child  .''  —  Not 
at  all ;  I  always  saw  her  behave  very  kindly  to  her  child. 

7485.  You  had  not  known  her  neglect  it  any  time  ? — Not  at  all. 

7486.  Had  she  charge  of  it  herself  all  the  time  she  was  there  ? — Yes. 

7487.  Was  she  sober? — Yes. 

7488.  Had  she  been  out  on  the  day  the  child  died  ? — No. 

7489.  Have  you  known  her  to  be  accused  by  the  nurse,  or  any  person  in  the 
ward,  at  any  time,  of  ill-using  her  child  or  behaving  unkindly  to  it  in  any  way  ?  — 
Not  at  all. 

7490.  Chairman .]  Who  was  it  gave  the  alarm  on  the  night  of  the  death  of 
the  child  ? — Two  women  out  of  the  bedroom  ;  one  of  the  name  of  Grace,  and  the 
other  Harriet  Till. 

7491.  Were  you  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

7492.  What  did  Joyce  say  or  do? — She  called  to  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Wyse,  and  said,  “  Pray  come  to  my  child  :  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  worse.” 

7493.  Mr.  Pakington.~\  Had  the  child  been  ill  previously? — Yes,  during  the 
time  it  was  in. 

7494.  How  long  had  it  been  ill  ? — More  than  a  weak. 

7495.  Had  it  been  very  ill  that  day  ? — Yes. 

7495*.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  the  child  died? — Yes. 

7496.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind  that  the  child  died  a  natural 
death  ? — The  woman  took  the  child  up,  and  it  was  quite  dead  before  any  of  us 
saw  it. 

7497.  Chairman.']  Who  was  that  woman  ?— Elizabeth  Wyse. 

7498.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Where  was  Joyce  at  that  time  ? — In  bed,  with  the 
body  in  her  arms. 

7499.  Chairman.]  How  long  w  as  this  after  you  w  ere  in  bed  ? — Half  an  hour. 

7500.  Mr.  Christie .]  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  that  the  guardians  knew 
why  you  were  making  that  noise  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

7501.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  Joyce  sleep  in  the  same  ward  after  the  child  had 
died  p — No  ;  she  was  locked  in  the  sick  w  ard  by  herself  every  night. 

7502.  Do  you  know  what  for  ? — Because  she  should  not  run  away. 

7503.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — Because  the  nurse  was  ordered  to  lock  her 
up,  for  fear  she  should  run  away  or  get  in  the  room  with  the  other  women. 

7504.  Did  you  hear  the  nurse  receive  the  order  to  lock  her  up  ? — 1  heard  the 
nurse  say  that  she  had  the  order. 

7505.  Who  is  the  nurse  ? — Hannah  Mason. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Westlake ,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Mr.  T.  C. Westlake,  7 5°6.  YOU  and  Mr.  Fox  came  in  at  the  time  ? — We  were  sent  for. 

75°7*  And  a  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body  was  made  ? — Yes,  the  fol- 
16  June  1846.  lowing  evening. 

7508.  On  looking  at  the  child  when  you  were  called  in,  did  you  see  any 
external  marks  of  violence  ? — None  whatever. 

7509.  Anything  to  denote  that  the  child  had  died  from  external  violence  ? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

7510.  Was  the  child  quite  dead  when  you  and  Mr.  Fox  first  came  ? — Yes, 
quite. 

7511.  Did  the  mother  give  you  an  account  of  how  she  found  it? — She  told  me 
it  had  been  ill  the  same  afternoon. 

7512.  The  child  was  not  under  your  care  previously? — No. 

7513.  Were  you  examined  on  the  inquest? — Yes. 

7514.  The  inquest  was  held  the  next  day  ?— Yes. 

75 1 5.  Were  you  called  as  the  medical  witness  ?  —I  was. 

7516.  Did  you  make  a  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body,  by  direction  of 
the  coroner? — Yes. 

7517.  What  did  you  find  to  be  the  cause  of  death  ? — Inflammation  of  the  wind- 
pipe. 

7518.  Did  you  make  that  statement  on  oath  before  the  coroner  ? — Yes.' 

7519.  Was  M‘Dougal  present? — Yes. 

7520.  He  heard  your  statement  ? — Yes. 

7521.  What  was  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ? — Died  by  the  visitation  of  God. 

Mr.  Colin  M^Dougal,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Mr.  C.  M‘Dougal.  7522.  Chairman.']  WHAT  have  you  to  say  to  this  case  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
— _ — _  to  say  ;  it  is  quite  a  new  thing  to  me  to  bring  these  cases  one  after  another. 

7523*  You  have  heard  all  this  statement  made  by  the  girl  about  this  child 
dying;  the  mode  in  which  the  mother  carried  the  coffin,  by  your  order,  to  the 
churchyard;  on  the  inquest  being  held,  the  verdict  was,  “  Died  a  natural 
death ;  ’  and  that  on  the  Saturday  following  the  funeral,  she  and  other  women 
were  instructed  by  you  and  your  wife  to  take  tin  plates  and  spoons,  and  rattle  the 
woman  out  of  the  workhouse.  That  is  the  story  she  has  told,  and  what  the  Com¬ 
mittee  want  to  know  is,  what  you  have  to  say  in  explanation  of  it  ?- — It  is  going 
beyond  everything. 

7524.  Do  you  wish  to  otter  any  explanation  or  observation  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  ? — I  do  not  believe  one  single  word  of  what  that  girl  has 
stated  as  far  os  I  know  her;  but  if  you  will  read  the  evidence  to  me,  I  shall  be 
able  to  contradict  it.  As  to  my  giving  directions  to  drum  the  woman  out  of  the 
house,  it  is  monstrous  to  think  of  such  a  thing  as  that  going  to  the  public. 

7525*  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]]  Did  you  order  the  girl  to  carry  the  coffin  ? — No  such 
thing ;  the  porter  and  the  girl  carried  the  coffin  down  to  the  churchyard  in  the 
evening. 

752b.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  the  woman,  Joyce,  was 
locked  up  in  the  sick  ward  by  herself  . on  the  death  of  her  infant  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  such  a  circumstance. 

7527.  Would  that  have  been  done  by  yonr  wife  without  your  knowledge? — I 
think  not ;  I  never  knew  of  such  a  circumstance. 

7528.  Had  shea  separate  appointment  of  matron  of  the  house,  or  was  she 
acting  with  you  as  governor  ? — Jointly. 

7529-  You  have  heard  it  stated  that  on  the  Saturday  following  the  funeral,' 
Sarah  Muspratt  and  other  women  were  instructed  to  take  tin  plates  and  spoons, 
and  rattle  this  woman,  Joyce,  out  of  the  workhouse  ;  what  have  you  to  say  to  that? 
—  It  is  utterly  false. 

753°*  Mr.  Langston .]  Do  you  recollect  the  woman? — I  do. 

753 F)o  you  recollect  anything  particular  occurring? — The  circumstances 
did  occur  without  the  knowledge  of  me  or  the  matron.  I  was  in  the  Board-room, 
and  ordered  the  women  to  go  back  to  the  wards  from  the  front  of  the  Board-room 
door,  and  Sarah  Muspratt  was  one  of  them. 


7532-Mr 
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7532.  Mr.  Christie.']  You  had  not  previously  ordered 
did  not  know  of  it  till  I  saw  them  pass  the  corner. 

7533.  About  what  time  was  this? — About  a  quarter  to 

7534.  Mr.  Langston.']  Was  it  on  the  Saturday  after  the  funeral? — Yes. 

Mrs.  Mary  Anne  MlDougal,  again  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

7 535.  Chairman]  DO  you  recollect  a  young  woman  named  Joyce,  who  was  in  Mrs. 

the  workhouse  12  months  ago? — Yes.  M'Dougol. 

7536.  She  came  in  with  a  child  five  weeks  old  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know'  the 
age  ;  she  had  a  baby. 

7537.  The  baby  died  there  ? — Yes. 

7538.  How  were  you  informed  of  that? — I  was  informed  that  the  woman,  they 
supposed,  had  killed  her  child. 

7539*  Who  informed  you  ? — One  of  my  servants. 

7540.  What  is  her  name  V — Harriet  Annett. 

7541.  Was  any  alarm  given  by  ringing  the  bell,  or  otherwise? — Yes. 

7542.  Who  rang  the  bell  ? — One  of  the  women ;  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house. 

7543*  Did  you  approve  of  that,  or  otherwise? — Why  I  always  answered  the 
bell  when  it  rang,  to  go  and  see  what  was  the  matter. 

7544.  Did  you  find  fault  with  them  for  having  rang  the  bell? — I  could  not 
find  fault  ;  it  was  my  business  to  answer  the  bell  at  those  times. 

7545.  Did  you  find  fault  ? — No. 

7546.  Hearing  the  alarm,  what  did  you  do  ? — I  went  to  the  room  immediately, 
and  found  the  woman  with  her  child.  One  of  the  inmates  had  got  her  baby,  and 
she  sitting  in  bed.  She  told  me  that  the  child  was  dead,  and  I  sent  for  Mr. 

Westlake  immediately. 

7547-  Had  anybody  told  you  anything  about  the  child?— I  had  not  time,  for  I 
sent  for  Mr.  Westlake. 

7548.  You  said  somebody  had  told  you  something  about  the  child  ? — When 
Harriet  Annett  came  to  tell  me  about  the  child,  I  ran  immediately  into  the  room, 
and  I  saw  the  body  ;  the  baby  was  dead,  and  the  woman  had  got  it  in  her  arms. 

I  said  no  more,  but  sent  immediately  for  Mr.  Westlake  and  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

7549.  You  said  they  told  you  she  had  killed  her  child  ? — Harriet  Annett  said 
the  woman  had  killed  her  child. 

7550.  Did  she  tell  you  so  when  she  gave  the  alarm  to  you  ? — Yes. 

7551.  Mr. -Christie!]  Did  she  name  any  one?— She  said  she  thought  that 
wretch  had  killed  the  child. 

7 552-  Did  Harriet  Annett  herself  say  she  thought  that  she  had  killed  the 
child,  or  that  the  women  thought  so  ? — Herself. 

7553-  Chairman.]  Mr.  Westlake  came  ? — Yes. 

■  7554-  Was  the  body  of  the  child  examined  by  him? — Yes,  the  child  was 
stripped  and  examined. 

7555-  What  did  he  say  ?  — He  did  not  say  it  had  been  killed. 

7556.  Did  he  say  it  had  not  ? — He  did  not  say  if  it  had  or  had  not. 

7557*  He  said  nothing  at  the  time  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

7558.  Did  he  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  child’s  state  ?— Not  in  my  presence. 

7559-  Did  you  ask  him  any  questions  about  it? — I  did  not. 

7560.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  any  other  surgeon  besides  Mr.  Westlake  come?  — 

Mr.  Fox. 

7561.  Chairman.]  Did  Mr.  Fox  say  anything? — Not  in  my  presence. 

7562.  Did  you  go  away  before  the  medical  men  retired?— No,  I  went  away 
with  them. 

7563.  Was  there  not  a  coroner’s  inquest  held  on  the  body  afterwards  ? — Yes, 
there  was. 

7564*  Do  you  know  that  by  the  directions  of  the  coroner,  the  body  was  opened  ? 

— Yes,  it  was. 

75^5-  What  was  the  result  of  that  examination  ;  what  opinion  did  the  doctors 
give  after  doing  that? — The  women  seemed  very  much  dissatisfied. 

7566.  What  did  the  medical  officers  say  ?— I  was  not  with  the  medical  officers. 

7567.  Do  not  you  know  what  their  opinion  was? — No,  I  was  not  with  them. 

7568.  You  said  the  women  seemed  dissatisfied? — The  women  seemed  dissatis¬ 
fied,  because  they  had  strong  suspicions  she  did  make  away  with  her  child. 
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7569.  What  women?— The  whole  of  them. 

7570.  Can  you  give  any  names  ? — Yes,  several. 

7571.  Who? — I  think  this  Muspratt  was  one;  Gilmore  was  another. 

7572.  Those  two? — Yes  ;  and  Huntley  was  another. 

7573-  Did  they  express  to  you  their  dissatisfaction  of  the  result  of  the  inquiry  ? 
— They  expressed  it  to  the  doctor. 

7574.  Did  you  hear  them  ? — Yes. 

7575.  Did  you  hear  them  say  so  to  Mr.  Westlake  ? — I  heard  them  say  to  Mr. 
Westlake  that  she  ought  to  be  hung. 

7576.  What  were  their  names  ? — A  woman  of  the  name  of  Mary  Lashley. 

7577*  Any  other  women  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  heard  them  mention 

that,  but  1  heard  Mary  Lashley  say  that  she  ought  to  be  hung. 

7578.  Who  gave  directions  as  to  the  funeral  of  the  child?  I  suppose  it  was 

Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

Mr.  Colin  M'Douyal,  again  called  in  ;  and  farther  Examined. 

'  7579-  Chairman .]  DID  you  give  any  directions  as  to  the  funeral  of  the  child  r 
— The  child  was  not  christened.  If  I  look  at  the  book  one  moment  I  can  tell  you. 

I  believe  it  was  not. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.nne  Mi Dougal ,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

7580.  Chairman .]  DO  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  funeral,  who  went  with  the 
mother  ;  was  it  the  porter?- — I  really  cannot  say. 

7581.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  the  funeral  took  place  r — I  do  not. 

7582.  Did  you  see  the  coffin  carried  away? — No,  I  do  not  recollect. 

7583.  How  long  after  that  did  Joyce  remain  in  the  house? — I  think  till  the 
Saturday  following.  I  think  so ;  I  will  not  be  positive ;  it  was  on  a  Saturday  she 
went  out. 

<  7584.  On  the  occasion  of  the  woman  leaving  the  house,  do  you  recollect  any¬ 
thing  particular  occurring  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  I  believe  some  of  the  women  got  out  in 
the  front  of  the  house  to  the  woman  during  the  time  oi  the  Board  meeting,  and 
said  they  would  shout  her  out  of  the  house. 

7585.  Were  you  present? — No. 

7586.  You  only  heard  that  ? — I  heard  that.  - 

7587.  Had  you  at  any  time  told  the  women  to  make  any  expression  of  feeling 
in  any  way  on  the  woman  going  out  of  the  house,  or  had  you  given  any  directions 
to  that  effect  r — No. 

r  7588.  You  did  not  tell  them  to  take  any  tin  plates  and  make  a  noise  ?  No. 

7589.  Never? — Never. 

7590.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — Yes. 

:  7591.  Mr.  Christie, .]  Did  they  do  anything  of  that  sort r — They  did  take  tin 
plates  and  things  to  ring  her  out  of  the  house.  I  did  not  see  it ;  I  heard  them 
after  they  had  done  it. 

7592.  Chairman.']  Was  that  not  by  your  direction  ?  —  It  was  not  by  my 
direction. 

7593.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  punish  them  in  any  way  tor  this,  or  were  they 
punished  in  any  way  ? — I  never  punished  them. 

7594.  Do  you  know  where  Joyce  is  now  ? — I  do  not. 

7595.  Mr.  Walcley.]  Had  she  ever  been  in  the  house  before  t — No,  I  da  not 
think  she  had. 

'  7596.  Did  you  ever  know  her  commit  any  act  of  unkindness  towards  her  child  . 
— 1  never  saw  her. 

7597.  Was  she  ever  reported  to  you  by  the  nurse  as  ill  conducting  herself  with 
regard  to  the  child  ? — It  was  reported  to  me  that  she  did  not  take  proper  care  of 
the  child. 

7598.  Was  there  any  charge  brought  against  her  before  the  Board  of  Guar* 
dians?— I  do  not  know. 

7599.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  throw  a  bucket  of  water  when  they  gave  the 
alarm  ? — 1  never  did  in  my  life. 

7600.  Chairman.]  Did  you  say  you  would,  if  they  went  on  with  it? — I  did  not. 

7601.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

7602.  After 
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7602.  After  the  death  of  the  child,  did  the  mother  remain  in  the  same  bed-room 
where  she  had  been  before  ? — She  did  that  night. 

7603.  Why  was  she  removed  ? — Because  the  women  would  not  sleep  with  her 
where  she  was. 

7604.  Who  complained  of  her  ? — I  cannot  say  which  women,  but  several  of 
them. 

7605.  Did  Muspratt  complain,  or  Gilmore,  or  Lashley,  or  Crouch  ? — There 
was  a  Crouch  there. 

7606.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  Do  you  remember  whether  either  of  them,  Crouch,  Gil¬ 
more,  or  Muspratt  made  any  complaint  ? — There  was  a  Crouch  at  the  time,  but 
not  this  Crouch  ;  this  Crouch  never  slept  in  the  room,  to  the  best  of  my  know¬ 
ledge,  with  Joyce  ;  there  was  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Jane  Crouch,  who  slept  there. 

7607.  Chairman .]  Do  you  think  that  Jane  Crouch  was  the  person  who  com¬ 
plained  ? — I  cannot  say. 

7608.  You  cannot  tell  us  which  women  complained  of  this  Joyce? — I  know 
there  were  several  complained,  and  said  that  they  would  not  stop  where  she 
was. 

7609.  Was  it  consequence  of  that  complaint  that  she  was  removed? — It  was. 

7610.  Where  was  she  put? — She  was  put  in  one  of  the  sick  wards. 

7611.  Alone? — Yes;  next  to  the  other  people. 

7612.  Was  the  door  of  that  room  locked  ? — I  cannot  say. 

7613.  Did  you  order  it  to  be  locked  ? — No. 

7614.  Is  the  door  of  the  bed-room  locked  at  night? — No;  if  they  locked  the 
doors,  they  locked  them  themselves. 

7615.  Is  it  part  of  the  workhouse  regulations  that  they  should  be  locked  or 
not? — I  never  locked  ours  ;  I  never  was  ordered  to  that  effect ;  not  one  of  their 
bed-rooms. 

7616.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  you  ever  upbraid  Joyce  with  having  killed  her  child  ? 
— Oh  dear  no  ;  I  do  not  think  I  spoke  five  times  to  Joyce  in  my  life. 

7617.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Do  you  know  where  she  came  from? — When  she  came 
into  the  house,  she  came  from  one  of  the  parishes. 

7618.  Was  she  an  unmarried  woman  ? — Yes. 

7619.  Did  you  know  anything  prejudicial  to  her  character? — Why,  the  mistress 
of  the  Stockbridge  Union  was  telling  me  one  time  that  she  was  in  that  union,  and 
that  she  had  a  child  died  very  suddenly  there. 

7620.  When  did  you  hear  that  ? — At  the  same  time. 

7621.  What  time? — About  the  same  time  that  she  made  away  with  her  own 

child,  or  was  supposed  to  do  so.  , 

7622.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  anything  injurious  to  her  character 
besides  having  an  illegitimate  child? — No,  nothing  at  all ;  I  do  not  know  the 
woman. 

Mr.  Colin  M'Dougal ,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

7623.  Mr.  Wakley .]  WHAT  is  the  entry  respecting  Joyce’s  discharge  from 
the  house,  and  the  date  of  it?  (i  Hannah  Joyce,  No.  2  list,  discharged  at  her  own 
request,  15  March  1845  ;  15  days  in,”  and  the  word  “  bad”  as  the  remark  as  to 
character  and  general  conduct  in" the  workhouse. 

7624.  With  a  line  or  two  under  it? — Yes. 

7625.  Who  made  that  entry  in  the  book  ? — I  did. 

7626.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  was  the  reason  of  that? — In  consequence  of  the 
reports  in  the  house. 

7627.  Mr.  JVakley.]  What  is  the  entry  with  regard  to  the  child’s  death?— 
“  The  parish  Chilbolton,  Joyce,  Emma,  No.  2  list,  died  suddenly  March  10,  1845.” 

7628.  What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ? — It  does  not  state  ;  “  an  inquest  was  held, 
and  the  verdict,  Died  from  natural  causes.” 

7629.  How  long  had  the  child  been  in  the  workhouse  ? — She  entered  the 
house  on  the  1st  of  March.  “  Hannah  Joyce  and  Emma  her  child  ;  parish  of’ 
Chilbolton  ;  list  2  and  3  ;  woman  single ;  child  a  bastard ;  able-bodied  at  the 
time  she  entered  ;  yes  ;  only  three  weeks  confined under  the  bead  of  remarks. 

7630.  Is  there  any  column  there  referring  to  character  ? — Not  on  coming  in. 

7631.  No  column  referring  to  it?— No,  not  when  coming  in;  on  going  out 

vilwlv  IS* 

7632.  Had  you  inquired  whether  the  birth  of  the  child  had  Jbeen  registered  ? 
—I  must  have  done  at  the  time. 
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7633.  Was  she  questioned  as  to  whether  the  child  had  been  christened  or 
baptized? — I  have  no  doubt  at  the  time,  from  the  child  being  buried  in  the 
evening. 

7634.  Was  the  child  buried  as  a  still-born  child? — Just  so,  in  the  evening. 

7635.  Although  it  was  five  weeks  old  ? — Being  unregistered,  the  minister  wou  Id 

not  perform  the  burial  service  on  it.  I  sent  it  to  the  sexton  ;  it  was  for  him  to  do 
that;  I  did  not  apply  to  the  minister.  ' 

7636.  You  sent  the  child  to  the  sexton  as  a  still-born  child? — Yes  ;  if  the  girl 
gave  me  that  answer.  I  cannot,  after  the  period  that  has  gone  by,  taken  by 
surprise  in  the  room  here,  at  a  moment  answer  all  these  questions.  From  the 
manner  in  which  I  did  my  duty,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  sending  the  body 
at  night,  would  induce  me  to  say  that  I  sent  the  child  to  the  sexton. 

7637.  Is  that  the  book  in  which  the  offences  are  entered  which  persons  commit 
in  the  union  workhouse  ? — Yes  ;  the  Pauper  Offence  Book. 

7638.  Refer  to  the  date  in  that  book  of  the  time  when  Hannah  Joyce  was  in 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

7539.  See  if  in  that  book  you  find  any  charge  made  against  the  woman  during 
the  time  she  was  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  should  say  not ;  certainly  not. 

7640.  Was  she  punished  while  in  the  workhouse? — I  am  not  aware  that 
I  punished  her. 

7641*  Was  she  shut  up  at  night ;  locked  up? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

7642.  Now  you  have  entered  that  she  was  a  person  of  bad  character  and  con¬ 
duct  ;  what  facts  have  you  to  justify  that  statement  ?-- 1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
parties  who  appeared  here  just  now  — 

7643.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question;  what  facts  have  you  to  justify 
that  1  statement  ? — From  the  general  feeling  of  the  women  at  that  moment  being 
so  high  and  indignant ;  it  was  carried  beyond  the  ordinary  pitch  of  women’s 
feelings,  and  it  was  so  strong  that  they  would  not  consent  to  lie  in  the  same  room 
with  her. 

7644.  When  was  that  entry  made  ? — On  the  day  she  was  discharged. 

7645.  That  is  on  the  15th? — Yes,  on  the  15th;  that  would  be  the  close  of  the 
week. 

7646.  Of  your  own  knowledge  and  observation,  had  anything  come  before  you 
to  show  to  you,  or  prove  to  you,  that  Hannah  Joyce  was  a  person  of  bad  character 
at  the  time  you  made  that  entry  ? — I  was  aware  of  the  circumstance  of  the  women 
having  complained  of  her  having  neglected  the  child,  and  the  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  child.  It  was  the  general  feeling  in  the  house  that  the  child  was 
destroyed. 

7647.  And  the  entry  was  made  with  reference  to  what  }?ou  say  were  the  feelings 
of  the  women  relative  to  the  death  of  the  child? — Yes. 

7648.  You  preferred  making  that  entry,  arising  from  what  you  heard  from  their 
talk  and  tattle,  to  making  an  entry  in  conformity  with  the  inquest  which  had  been 
held,  and  the  examination  of  the  medical  gentleman,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
that  the  child  had  died  a  natural  death  ? — The  feeling  of  the  house  w  as  not  as  it 
is  now  on  the  subject ;  it  was  very  strong. 

7649.  Chairman .]  You  went  by  the  feeling  of  the  house,  and  not  by  the  result 
of  the  inquiry.  You  thought  yourself  justified  in  putting  that  down  which  was 
your  own  impression  of  the  feeling  of  the  house,  and  not  that  which  was  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  by  the  authorities  ? — I  did  not  look  at  the  inquest. 

7650.  Mr.  Christie.']  Was  that  her  first  illegitimate  child? — It  was  not. 

7651.  Mr.  Wakley.]  How  do  you  know  that? — From  the  mistress  of  the  work¬ 
house  at  Stockbridge. 

7652.  Mr  .Langston.]  When  you  say  “bad  character,*’ do  you  refer  to  her 
character  as  bad  before  she  came  into  the  house,  or  after  she  was  in? — The 
general  conduct  of  the  party. 

7653  Not  her  conduct  in  the  house? — It  may  not  have  taken  place  at  the 
time  ;  the  general  character  of  the  party. 

7654.  If  a  person  comes  into  the  house  with  a  very  bad  character,  and  conducts 
herself  well  while  she  was  in  the  house,  should  you  write  down  bad  or  good  cha¬ 
racter  ? — Certainly  not  bad. 

7655.  What  would  you  write? — According  as  I  found  her;  I  did  not  find  this 
woman  as  such. 

7656.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  ever  accuse  the  woman  of  having  killed  her 
child  ? — No;  I  never  spoke  to  her,  to  my  belief. 
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Mr.  Luther  Owen  Foxy  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

7657.  Chairman.]  ARE  you  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Stockbridge  Union  ? — 
I  am. 

7658.  Did  you  accompany  Mr.  Westlake  to  the  Andover  Union  house  to  see  a 
dead  child  belonging  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Joyce  ?- — Yes. 

7659.  Who  told  you  of  the  death  of  the  child  ? — We  met  Mrs.  M'Dougal  in 
the  house  ;  in  the  kitchen,  I  believe,  was  the  first  place  we  saw  her ;  she  there 
said,  “  That  good  for  nothing  nasty  creature  had  murdered  her  child.*’ 

7660.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Who  said  that? — Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  on  meeting  us  ;  those 
were  the  words  she  made  use  of  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  presence, 

7661.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Did  you  see  the  master  while  you  were  in  the  house?  — 
Yes ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

7662.  Mr.  Wakley .]  At  that  time? — Yes. 

7663.  Did  he  speak  to  you  respecting  the  child  ? — Yes  ;  I  forget  whether  he 
went  before  or  stood  behind. 

7664.  Before  you  had  seen  the  child? — He  said,  that  nasty  creaturer'T' forget 
the  exact  expression,  had  murdered  her  child,  and  it  was  not  the  first  time  she 
had  committed  such  an  act. 

7665.  Did  you  proceed  to  the  inspection  of  the  child?— We  examined  the 
body  of  the  child  externally^  removed  the  clothes,  and  so  on. 

7666.  Did  you  notice  any  signs  of  violence  ?— Not  the  slightest. 

7667.  Was  there  anything  indicating  that  the  child  had  died  from  unnatural 
causes  ? — Not  the  slightest, 

7668.  Was  any  account  given  by  the  mother,  or  Mrs.  Grace,  or  any  other 
person  in  the  ward,  to  raise  such  a  suspicion  in  your  mind? — Not  the  slightest; 
the  woman  was  crying  most  bitterly,  and  said  the  child  had  been  ill  during  the 
afternoon  of  that  day. 

7669.  Were  you  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  distress  of  the  mother  was  not 
simulated? — I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  was  innocent  of  what  was  laid  to 
her  charge,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  see  Mr.  M‘Dougal  and  Mrs.  M'Dougal 
charging  her  with  killing  the  child. 

7670.  Sir  JV.  Jolliffe .]  Did  any  of  the  women  present  make  any  such  remark  ? 
— Not  any  one  of  them. 

7671.  Or  show  any  animosity  to  her  ? — Not  one  of  them. 

7672.  Did  you  ask  the  matron  on  what  ground  she  made  so  serious  a 
charge  ? — I  did  not. 

7673.  Did  she  give  any  explanation  without  your  asking  her  ? — She  said  it 
was  not  the  first  time  ;  she  had  murdered  a  child  before. 

7674.  Mr.  Langston.]  This  she  stated  to  you  before  you  made  the  post  mor¬ 
tem  examination  ? — Before  ;  she  repeated  it  while  we  were  looking  at  the  body 
in  the  room. 

7675.  Mr.  Christie.]  When  did  you  open  the  body  ? — I  did  not  open  the 
body. 

7676.  But  you  saw  no  external  signs  of  violence  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

7677.  Mr.  Langston .]  How  long  had  the  child  been  dead  when  you  were  called 
in  ? — About  20  minutes  ;  if  they  had  sent  directly  it  would  have  been  about  that 
time  before  we  arrived. 

7678.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Do  you  reside  at  Andover  ? — No. 

7679.  Was  it  by  accident  you  happened  to  accompany  Mr.  Westlake?— 
Yes. 

7680.  Mr.  Wakley?]  Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  M‘Dougal  at  that  time;  in 
what  part  of  the  house  ? — I  think  it  was  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  passage  leading 
to  the  kitchen. 

7681.  Did  his  manner  indicate  to  you  that  he  was  intoxicated? — Quite  so  ;  he 
could  not  walk  straight;  he  could  not  maintain  his  equilibrium. 

7682.  Are  you  a  medical  officer  connected  with  that  union? — Not  at  all ;  I  was 
merely  accidentally  in  the  town  of  Andover. 

7683.  Had  you  known  Mr.  M‘Dougal  before  ? — I  had  seen  him  two  or  three 

times  at  the  house.  I  have  been  to  the  house  with  Mr.  Westlake  when  I  have 
been  in  the  town.  , 

7684.  You  are  not  professionally  connected  with  it? — Not  the  slightest. 

7685.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  Are  you  a  medical  officer  of  the  Stockbridge  Union  ? — ■ 

I  am. 

7686.  Had  you  known  this  girl  before  ? — I  am  not  connected  with  the  union. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday,  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Veneris ,  19°  die  Junii ,  1846. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  W.  Jolliffe. 
Mr.  Langston. 
Mr.  Pakington. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  J.  Walsh* 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Robert  Cook ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

7687.  Mr.  Christie .]  WILL  you  state  anything  you  know  about  Louisa  Barnes’s 
case  that  you  did  not  mention  when  you  were  examined  before  ? — Some  consi¬ 
derable  time  before  she  went  into  the  house  her  mother  called  upon  me  and  asked 
my  advice  what  she  was  to  do  with  her  daughter ;  she  said  she  was  returned  from 
the  service  of  a  family,  and  that  she  did  not  belong  to  the  town,  she  belonged  to 
Wallop,  but  did  not  wish  to  go  there  away  from  her  mother,  and  she  had  not  the 
means  of  living.  I  told  her  I  could  get  relief  for  her,  but  most  probably  it 
would  be  an  order  to  go  into  the  workhouse ;  she  said  she  did  not  like  to  go  in 
till  very  near  her  confinement. 

7688.  Was  it  the  mother  or  the  girl  said  so? — They  were  both  present. 

7689.  Was  it  the  girl  who  said  she  did  not  like  to  go  in  ?— Yes,  the  girl. 

7690.  Till  she  was  near  her  confinement? — Yes;  I  told  her  that  very  probably 
when  she  went  into  the  house  there  would  be  an  order  made  for  her  removal  to 
her  own  parish  ;  but  if  she  did  not  go  in  till  near  her  confinement,  she  could  not 
be  removed  till  2 1  days  had  elapsed. 

Hannah  Joyce ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

7691*  Mr.  Wakley. ~\  WERE  you  an  inmate  of  the  Andover  Union  Workhouse 
about  twelve  months  since  ? — Yes.  j 

7692*  Was  it  about  twelve  months  since  that  you  entered  the  house?— —Yes; 
twelve  months  ago  last  March. 

7693.  How  long  were  you  in  the  house  ?— Three  weeks. 

7694.  Had  you  an  infant  with  you  ? — Yes. 

7695-  How  old  was  the  infant  ? — Three  weeks  when  I  entered  the  house. 

7696.  In  what  ward  were  you  ?— No.  2,  I  think. 

7697.  Were  there  many  women  sleeping  in  that  ward  ?— Yes,  a  great  many. 

7098.  Had  you  a  bed  to  yourself,  or  did  any  person  sleep  with  you  ?— jane 
vjr  r^C6» 

7699.  A  young  woman  ?— Yes. 

•  7.7.00,.rDid  she  sleeP  with  y°u  durinS  the  whole  of  the  time,  until  the  child 
ued  f — Yes. 

7701*  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  house  when  your  infant  died?— Ten 
tys. 

7702.  Was  the  child  ill  before  it  died  ?— It  was  very  bad  in  breath  ;  it  made  a 
reat  noise  with  its  breath. 

7703-  Short  breath  ?— Yes. 

7704.  Had  Mr.  Westlake  attended  it? — He  had  not  seen  it 
°-45 — *5-  A 
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7705.  You  had  not  mentioned  it  to  the  doctor? — No;  I  was  a  stranger  to  the 
house,  and  all  the  people. 

7706.  It  did  not  come  on  suddenly  ? — The  day  I  went  in  all  the  women  in  the 
house  noticed  what  a  dreadful  noise  it  made  with  its  breath. 

7707.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  the  night  the  child  died  ? — About  a 
quarter  or  20  minutes  after  six. 

7708.  So  early  as  that  ? — We  went  directly  we  came  out  from  supper. 

7709.  What  time  did  you  Ijave  supper? — Six  o’clock. 

7710.  How  long  after  you  were  in  bed  was  it  before  you  discovered  anything 
was  the  matter  with  the  child  ? — I  put  the  child  to  the  breast  directly  I  got  into 
bed. 

7711.  And  when  did  you  notice  anything  was  the  matter  with  it  ? — After  I  put 
it  to  the  breast  it  sucked  twice,  and  I  took  hold  of  the  child  under  its  arm  and 
lifted  it  up  on  my  arm. 

7712.  How  long  were  you  in  bed  before  you  noticed  anything  the  matter  with 
it  ? — Twenty  minutes. 

7713.  What  attracted  your  notice  at  that  time? — I  found  it  struggling,  and  I 
turned  the  clothes  directly. 

7714.  Was  Jane  Grace  in  bed  with  you  at  that  time? — Yes. 

7715.  Did  you  speak  to  her  about  it  ? — I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Wise  directly. 

7716.  What  did  you  say? — I  said,  “  For  goodness -sake,  Mrs.  Wise,  do  come 
here.” 

7717.  Did  she  come  to  your  assistance? — Directly  she  did. 

7718.  Was  the  matron  sent  for  ? — Yes. 

7719.  Mrs.  M'Dougal  ? — Yes. 

7720.  Did  she  attend  ? — No,  not  at  first ;  she  would  not  come. 

7721.  Did  she  after  some  time  ? — Yes. 

7722.  Mr.  Christie.]  How  do  you  know  she  would  not  come? — Harriet  Till 
went  and  rang  the  bell  for  her,  and  she  said  she  would  not  come. 

7723.  To  whom  did  she  say  so?— Harriet  Till. 

7724.  Mr.  TVakley .]  What  did  Harriet  Till,  after  going  out,  come  and  say? — 
She  came  back  and  said  she  would  not  come. 

7725.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  that  ? — No. 

7726.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  come  ? — Mrs.  Wise  said  to  Harriet 
Till,  “  Go  again,  Harriet,  and  ring  the  bell and  she  went  again,  and  did  ring 
the  bell  for  Mrs.  M‘Dougal. 

7727.  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  M'Dougal  say  that  she  would  not  come  ? — No ; 
Harriet  Till  came  back  and  said  so. 

7728.  Did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  come  after  some  time? — Yes. 

7729.  How  long? — Ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

7730.  What  did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  to  you  when  she  came  ? — The  first  words 
that  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said  to  me  when  she  entered  the  room  were,  “  You  good- 
for-nothing  brute,  you  will  be  hanged,  for  you  have  killed  your  child.” 

7731.  Did  you  make  any  reply  to  her  ? — None  at  all. 

7732.  Did  any  of  the  women  make  any  observation  to  her  ? — Mrs.  Wise. 

7733.  What  did  she  say  ? — She  said,  “  I  do  not  think  that.” 

7734.  Did  McDougal  come  in  ? — Yes. 

7735.  Did  he  make  any  remark? — Yes;  he  called  me  a  whore  and  a  faggot, 
and  told  me  I  should  go  to  hell. 

7736.  Was  he  sober  ? — I  cannot  say. 

7737.  Did  he  say  whether  you  had  done  anything  to  your  child  or  not ?— Not 
then,  he  did  not. 

7738.  There  was  an  inquest  held  afterwards  on  the  child  ? — Yes. 

7739.  Were  you  examined  at  the  inquest? — Yes. 

774°*  Do  you  recollect  what  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was? — Visitation  from 
God. 

7741.  Was  Mr.  Westlake,  the  surgeon,  also  examined  at  the  inquest? — 
Yes. 

7742*  When  was  the  child  buried  ? — On  the  12th  of  March. 

7743.  Was  the  child  taken  to  the  churchyard  in  a  coffin  ? — Yes. 

7744.  Who  took  it  ? — I  did. 

7745.  At  what  time  of  the  day  ? — Between  five  and  six. 

7746.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  yourself  carried  the  body  of  the  child 
in  a  coffin  to  the  churchyard? — Yes. 

7747.  How 
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7747.  How  came  you  to  do  it  ? — M'Dougal  made  me  do  it. 

7748.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  said  I  must  take  my  child  to  the 
sexton. 

7749.  That  you  were  to  take  it  ? — Yes. 

7750.  Did  you  refuse  ? — Yes. 

7751.  What  did  he  say? — He  said  I  was  to  take  it. 

7752.  Can  you  recollect  the  words  he  used  ? — He  said  I  was  to  take  my 
child ;  that  Mr.  Westlake  had  ordered  that  I  was  to  take  it,  and  the  porter  was 
to  go  with  me  and  see  that  I  did  take  it. 

7753-  Where  were  you  when  M‘Dougal  said  so  ? — In  the  porter's  passage.  . 

7754-  Do  not  you  remember  whether  any  other  person  was  present  ?— r-The 
porter  was  present  when  he  said  so. 

7755 •  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

7756.  Did  he  say  anything  to  the  porter  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
he  did. 

7757.  Did  any  person  go  with  you  to  the  churchyard  ? — The  porter. 

7758.  Did  he  carry  the  child,  or  you  ? — Me. 

7759.  Did  he  carry  it  any  part  of  the  way  ? — -He  never  touched  it. 

7760.  No  portion  of  the  way  ? — No, 

7761-  How  far  is  the  churchyard  from  the  workhouse  ? — I  should  say  it  is  a 
mile. 

7762.  Had  you  to  go  through  the  town  of  Andover  ?— All  the  way  through 

the  town.  ....  a.  . 

7763.  To  the  churchyard? — Yes. 

7764.  How  was  the  coffin  covered  ;  what  had  you  over  it? — A  sheet. 

7765.  Could  any  person  see  it  was  a  coffin  ? — Yes. 

7766.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it? — Between  five  and  six  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

7767.  Quite  light? — Yes. 

7768.  When  you  got  to  the  churchyard,  whom  did  you  see  there  ? — We  went 
up  to  the  sexton's  house ;  then  we  took  it  from  the  sexton’s  house,  and  put  it 
into  the  church,  and  I  left  it  there. 

7769.  You  left  it  in  the  church? — Yes, 

7770.  You  did  not  see  the  child  buried  ? — No. 

7771.  Did  the  sexton  teli  you  to  leave  it  there  ? — Yes  ;  I  put  it  down  in  the 
church,  where  he  ordered  me. 

7772.  Where? — Near  the  door. 

7773.  Inside  the  church  door  ? — Yes.  . 

777 4-  Did  you  and  the  porter  Anthony  return  together  tc  the  workhouse  7 
— Yes. 

7775*  Now  before  you  left  the  workhouse,  when  you  had  the  coffin  under 
your  arm,  was  there  any  noise  there  ?— No,  not  when  I  had  the  coffin. 

7776.  There  was  no  noise  there  ? — Not  then. 

7777*  No  persons  in  the  workhouse  made  a  noise  on  your  going  out?— -Not 
when  I  went  out  to  bury  my  baby. 

7778.  Did  any  one  call  after  you  at  that  time,  when  you  went  out  and  was 
carrying  the  baby? — No,  not  then. 

7779-  Did  you  see  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  as  you  went  out  with  the  coffin? _ No. 

7780.  Did  you  see  M‘Dougal  as  you  were  going  out? — Yes. 

7781.  Did  he  speak  to  you  ? — He  let  us  out  at  the  door. 

7782.  Did  he  speak  to  you  ? — Yes. 

7783.  What  did  he  say  ?— “  See  that  you  come  back  with  Anthony.” 

7784.  Was  your  child  buried  as  a  still-born  child,  do  you  know ;  you  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  buried  at  all,  or  not  ? — No. 

7785.  Had  the  child  been  baptized  or  christened? — No. 

7786.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  workhouse  at  the  time  it  died7— -Ten 
days. 

7787.  Had  you  been  asked  by  Mr.  or  Mrs.  M'Dougal  if  the  child  had  been 

baptized  or  christened  ?— M‘Dougal  asked  me  if  it  was  registered :  I  told 
him,  no.  0 

7788.  Was  this  before  the  death  or  afterwards  ? — Before  the  death. 

7789.  Did  you  see  a  clergyman  in  the  workhouse  ?^~No. 

7790.  You  saw  no  chaplain  there  at  all?— No. 

15- 
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7791.  Had  you  been  asked  at  any  time  whether  your  child  had  been 
christened  or  baptized  ? — No. 

7792.  When  did  you  leave  the  workhouse  for  good  ;  was  it  on  the  following 
Saturday,  or  the  Saturday  week? — Saturday  week;  the  20th  or  21st  of 
March. 

7793.  Was  that  on  Saturday? — Yes. 

7794.  Are  you  quite  certain? — Yes,  I  am  certain. 

7795.  Did  you  leave  the  workhouse  of  your  own  accord  ;  of  your  own  wish  ? 
—No ;  I  was  taken  down  to  Mr.  Lamb’s  office,  to  be  sworn  to  my  parish  ;  and 
then  I  left,  after  I  was  sworn  to  my  parish. 

7796.  Of  your  own  wish  ? — Yes;  I  was  to  have  gone  back  and  staid  21  more 
days,  or  gone  home  and  stayed,  which  I  liked ;  my  father  chose  me  to  go 
home. 

7797.  To  where  ? — Chilbolton. 

7798.  When  you  left  the  house  was  there  any  noise  at  that  time  ?— Yes. 

7700.  Did  Mr.  or  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  speak  to  you  immediately  before  going 

out  ? — Mrs.  M‘DougaL 

7800.  At  what  time  of  the  day  ? — -Twelve  o’clock. 

7801.  Was  the  Board  of  Guardians  sitting,  do  you  know  ? — Yes. 

7802.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  windows  as  you  went  out  ? — 
Yes. 

7803.  Was  there  any  noise  made  by  the  women  as  you  went  out  ? — Yes. 

7804.  Did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  anything  in  your  presence  with  respect  to  any 
noise  ? — Not  in  my  presence. 

7805.  What  did  she  say  when  you  went  out  ? — When  I  came  through  the 
kitchen  she  asked  me  what  I  had  done  with  my  clothes ;  I  said  I  had  delivered 
them  up  to  Gilmore ;  and  she  asked  me  if  I  was  sure  of  it ;  and  I  said,  “  Yes, 

I  have.” 

7806.  Did  she  say  anything  further? — No.  -  ‘  '  . 

7807.  What  took  place  when  you  left  the  house  ? — When  I  came  down  the 
steps  a  number  of  the  women  that  were  in  the  house  came  round  the  corner  of  . 
the  house,  with  tin  cups,  and  spoons,  and  plates,  and  knives,  and  firepans,  and 
several  other  things,  rattling  and  hallooing ;  the  women  folks  were. 

7808.  Were  they  making  a  noise? — Yes.  !  , 

7809.  Was  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  there? — I  did  not  see  her  ;  I  saw  Mr.  M'Dougal; 
he  came  down  the  steps  laughing  at  them,  in  front  of  the  house. 

7810.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  to  them  ? — I  did  not  j  I  heard  him  laugh.  * 

7811.  Did  he  speak  to  you  ? — No. 

7812.  Are  you  certain  you  saw  him? — Yes. 

7813.  You  did  not  speak  to  him  to  ask  his  protection  at  all  ? — I  did  not. 

7814.  Did  you  speak  to  the  women  at  all  ? — No  one  but  Mrs.  Grace. 

7815.  What  did  you  say  to  her? — She  said  to  me,  We  are  ordered  to  go 
through  the  town  with  thee,”  and  I  said,  “  Come  on.” 

7816.  Did  you  say  anything  further? — No. 

7817.  Did  anybody  make  another  remark  ? —No. 

7818.  How  far  did  they  follow  you? — From  the  front  of  the  house  down  to 

the  outside  of  the  gates.  ; 

7819.  How  far  would  that  be  beyond  the  front  of  the  house  ? — I  cannot  say 
exactly. 

7820.  Three  or  four  times  the  length  of  this  room,  or  100  yards,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ? — No,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

7821.  Was  it  beyond  the  house  into  the  street? — Yes. 

7822.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  not  go  further? — Mr.  Tilbury,  from  Chil¬ 
bolton,  stepped  out  and  called  to  them. 

7823.  Out  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

7824.  Chairman .]  That  is  the  guardian  of  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

7825.  Mr.  JVakley.']  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  to  them? — He  told  them  to 
come  back. 

7826.  Do  you  recollect  the  words  he  used? — No. 

7827.  How  do  you  know  that  he  told  them  to  come  back? — He  told  me 
himself  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  they  would  have  come  farther  ;  he  sent 
for  me  three  weeks  ago  last  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  and  told  me  that  then. 

7828.  What  was  the  reason  of  his  sending  for  you  then  ? — He  heard  I  liad 

been  sent  for  to  Andover  about  it.  :  *  ■: .  - 

7829.  Had 
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7829.  Had  you  been  ? — Y  es,  on  the  Saturday. 

7830.  Who  sent  for  you  ?— Mr.  Westlake. 

7831.  And  you  were  questioned  about  it?  Yes. 

7832.  At  that  time? — Yes. 

7833.  After  your  child  died  where  did  you  sleep  ? — In  the  same  room  that 
night,  I  think. 

7834.  That  same  night  the  child  died  ?  Y  es. 

7835.  Where  did  you  sleep  the  next  night?— In  a  room  by  myselt,  away 
from  the  rest 

7836.  Was  there  a  bed  there  ;  proper  accommodation  ?— There  was  a  bed 
there. 

7837.  Was  there  no  person  in  that  room  but  yourself? — No;  I  was  to  sleep 
there. 

7838.  Were  you  told  that  you  must  sleep  there  ? — Yes  ;  Mrs.  M'D.ougal,  the 
night  the  inquest  was  held,  when  I  came  back  from  the  inquest,  asked  me 
where  I  was  going ;  I  told  her  I  was  going  back  with  the  rest  of  the  women ; 
and  she  said  that  I  was  not,  I  was  to  go  down  into  the  dead-house,  and  sleep 

where  my  child  was.  ... 

7839.  Chairman .]  Was  this  the  day  of  the  funeral  ?— The  evening  the  inquest 

W&7 84^  Mr.  Wakley.']  That  you  were  to  go  into  the  dead-house  and  sleep  where 
vour  child  was  ? — Yes. 

7841.  Was  that  said  in  the  presence  of  any  person  ? — Mrs.  Annotts. 

7842.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  person’s  name? — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure 
Mrs.  Annotts  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Grace. 

7843.  At  the  time  she  said  so?-  Yes,  in  the  kitchen. 

7844.  Mrs.  Grace  was  cook,  was  she  not  ? — Yres. 

7845.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  her?— I  told  her  I  should  not. 

7846.  What  else  did  you  say  ?— She  says,  “You  won’t?”  I  says,  “No, 
ma’am,  1  shall  not;”  and  she  told  Mrs.  Annotts  to  take  me  away  up  into  the 
sick  ward  alone  ;  the  further  sick  ward. 

7847.  Did  you  go  up  with  her? — Yes.  Mrs.  Annotts  told  her  I  had  no  food. 

7848.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this  ? — In  the  evening. 

7849.  Do  you  remember  nearly  about  what  hour  ? — I  think  it  was  about 
eight  o’clock,  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock. 

7850.  In  the  evening? — Yes. 

7851.  Did  you  go  with  Mrs.  Annotts  to  the  sick  ward? — Yes. 

7852.  Did  you  refuse  to  go? — No. 

7853.  When  you  went  into  the  room,  were  you  at  liberty  to  go  out  again? 
— No  ;  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said  she  would  come  up  directly  and  lock  me  in. 

7854.  Were  you  locked  in  ? — Yes. 

7855.  For  this  one  night? — Yres,  all  the  time  I  was  there  after  the  evening 
that  my  child  died. 

7856.  How  many  nights  ?— I  had  been  there  10  days  after  my  child  died, 
and  i  staid  there  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

7857.  About  10  days  more  ? — Yes. 

7858.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  locked  in  during  the  day  ? — 
No,  only  at  night. 

7859.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Were  you  locked  in  every  night?— Yes. 

7860.  By  whom  ? — Mrs.  M‘DougaI  at  first. 

7861.  Who  afterwards  ? — Mrs.  Mason ;  she  ordered  her  to  lock  the  doors. 

7862.  Did  you  hear  her? — Yes,  and  called  her  a  fool. 

7863.  For  what? — I  don’t  know;  because  the  first  evening  I  went  up  she 
spoke  to  me  when  I  went  along,  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  came  up  and  caught  her 
talking. 

7864.  Where  did  you  pass  your  time  during  the  day  ? — With  the  rest  of  the 
women. 

7865.  Ln  their  wards? — Yres,  in  the  day. 

7866.  Did  you  understand,  or  was  it  stated,  why  you  were  placed  in  a  room  by 
yourself  at  night  ? — I  never  heard  any  one  say. 

7867.  Chairman.]  Did  you  ever  complain  to  any  on  (  out  being  locked  up  in 
this  way  ? — No. 

7868.  Was  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  you  slept  before  locked  ? — No. 

7869.  Was  it  the  rule  of  the  house  that  all  the  wards  at  night  should  be  locked? 

-  0.45—15.  B  — No; 
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-—No ;  because  we  could  get  from  the  room  where  I  slept  into  the  old  people’s 

ward,  where  I  slept  before  the  death  of  my  child. 

7870.  Then  it  was  not  customary  to  lock  the  doors  of  the  other  women’s  rooms  ? 

_ No. 

7871.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Was  the  sick  ward  generally  locked  ?— No,  not  the 
sick  ward  that  the  sick  people  were  in  ;  there  were  three  women  in  the  sick  ward* 
but  their  doors  were  not  locked. 

7872.  But  the  one  in  which  you  were  was  it  shut  to,  or  locked,  or  not? — I 

don’t  know.  .  .  , 

7873.  Chairman .]  In  going  into  the  room  you  were  in,  were  you  forced  to  go 

through  the  other  ? — Yes.  , 

7874.  Then  it  was  a  door  between  your  sick  ward  and  the  sick  ward  where  the 

three  women  were  that  was  locked  V — Yes. 

7875.  Was  there  any  other  door  to  the  room  where  you  were? — To  go  out  into 

the  yard. 

7876.  Is  it  on  the  ground-floor? — No. 

7877.  Was  there  more  than  one  door  to  the  room  in  which  you  were?— No. 

7878.  And  that  door  opened  into  the  other  room?— Yes. 

7879.  And  that  was  the  door  that  was  locked  ?— Yes. 

7880.  Mr.  Wortley .]  With  whom  had  you  slept  before  '—Jane  Grace. 

7881.  Did  she  refuse  to  sleep  with  you  afterwards? — Not  that  I  heard  of.  ; 

7882.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  other  women  refusing  to  sleep  with 
you  ?— I  did  not  hear  them. 

7883.  Chairman.']  When  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  came  up  after  the  death  of  your 
child,  did  any  of  the  women  in  your  presence  make  any  charge  against  you  ? 
Mrs.  Grace. 

7884.  What  did  she  say?— She  called  me  a  brute. 

7885.  Mr.  Christie .]  Mrs.  Grace  did?— The  mother  of  the  person  I  was 

sleeping  with.  . 

7886.  Chairman.]  She  was  the  woman  sleeping  in  the  same  ward  with  you  . 

—The  daughter. 

7887.  Where  did  Mrs.  Grace  sleep? — I  don’t  know- 

7888.  Did  she  enter  the  room  with  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ?— She  came  in  with 
Mrs.  Annotts. 

7889.  Was  that  before  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  came  ?— Yes. 

7890.  Did  any  of  the  women  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  you  make 
any  charge  against  you  in  Mrs.  M'Dougal’s  presence? — Not  that  I  heaid  or. 

7891.  You  did  not  hear  them  ? — I  did  not. 

7892.  Did  the  women  collect  around  you,  or  were  they  in  dineient  parts  01 
the  ward  ?— They  slept  in  different  parts. 

7803.  Did  they  get  up  then  ? — Several  of  them. 

7894.  You  did  not  hear  any  charge  made  against  you  with  respect  to  your 
having  killed  your  child  when  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  came  in?— No  more  than  what 
Mrs.  Grace  said. 

7805.  And  she  had  not  been  sleeping  in  the  room  with  you  '—No.  _ 

7896.  Mr,  Christie .]  Was  it  the  Mrs.  Grace  who  told  you  she  was  ordered  to 

follow  you  through  the  town  ? — The  same  Mrs.  Grace. 

7897.  Chairman.]  Before  Mrs.  M‘l)ougal. came  in,  after  the  alarm  was  given, 
did  any  of  the  women  then  charge  you  with  anything  No,  only  Mrs.  Gi ace. 

7898.  But  before  Mrs.  Grace  came  in? — No,  I  never  heard  one  ot  them. 

7899.  As  far  as  you  heard,  no  woman  did  in  Mrs.  M‘I)ougals  piesence? 

Only  Mrs.  Grace.  .  c 

7900.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Had  any  complaint  been  made  to  you  before  your 

child  died,  of  your  treatment  of  it,  by  anybody  in  the  house  ?  No. 

7901.  Chairman.]  Can  you  tell  us  what  words  Mrs.  Grace  used  .  The  words 
Mrs,  Grace  used  to  me  were,  she  called  me  a  good-for-nothing  faggot,  and  sai 
if  she  had  her  will  of  me  she  would  hang  me  without  judge  or  jury. 

7902.  That  was  in  Mrs.  M‘Dougal’s  presence  ? — No. 

7903.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Was  she  sleeping  in  the  same  ward  ?  No;  she  came  in 
with  Mrs.  Annotts. 

7904.  When  you  left  the  house  you  say  you  were  told  by  some  of  the  women 
that  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  had  told  these  women  to  take  those  kettles  and  spoons 
and  to  make  this  noise  ;  what  women  was  it  told  you? — Sarah  Muspratt. 

7005.  Did  she  tell  vou  so  at  the  same  time  she  was  making  this  noise r 

"  When 
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When  I  went  into  the  kitchen  after  the  remainder  of  my  baby-linen  she  told 
me  so. 

7906.  What  day  was  that? — On  Saturday. 

7907.  Just  before  you  went  out? — Yes. 

7908.  Can  you  tell  us  the  words  Sarah  Muspratt  used? — She  said,  “  Joyce, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  skimmington,  but  do  not  take  any  notice  of  it.” 

7909.  Did  she  say  what  she  meant  by  that? — No. 

7910.  Did  she  say  whether  anybody  had  told  her,  or  any  other  woman,  to 
make  the  skimmington? — Mrs.  M‘Dougal. 

7911.  Did  Sarah  Muspratt  say  anything  to  you  about  Mrs.  M'Dougal? — 
Yes,  she  said  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ordered  them  so  to  do. 

7912.  Did  any  other  woman  say  so? — Louisa  Tarrant. 

7913.  Did  Louisa  Tarrant  and  Sarah  Muspratt  take  part  in  this  ?— Yes, 
Sarah  Muspratt  did. 

7914.  Not  Louisa  Tarrant? — No. 

7915.  Did  you  understand  what  she  meant  by  skimmington  ;  did  you  under¬ 
stand  it  meant  a  noise  ? — Yes. 

7916.  Did  a  crowd  of  persons  come  up  when  you  went  out  of  the  workhouse? 
— Yes. 

7917.  Did  any  persons  come  from  the  town  ? — They  were  coming  backward 
and  forward,  a  number  of  persons,  to  the  workhouse,  after  their  bread,  as  they 
usually  did  every  Saturday. 

7918.  Did  they  collect  about  the  place? — They  were  talking  about  the  noise. 

7919.  Did  any  person  cry  out  shame  5  did  any  person  offer  to  protect  you  at 
all  ? — Nobody  but  Mr.  Tilbury. 

7920.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you  see  him  come  forward  ? — He  came  down  the 
steps  and  held  up  his  hand. 

7921.  You  saw  him  do  that? — Yes. 

7922.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  see  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  on  the  occasion  of  these 
women  following  you  ? — -No. 

7923.  You  say  you  saw'  M‘Dougal  standing  on  the  steps  ? — Yes. 

7924.  Are  you  sure  he  was  laughing? — Y^es. 

7925.  Did  he  take  any  part  in  checking  these  proceedings  ?-— I  did  not  see  lum. 

7926.  Was  he  near  enough  to  do  so  if  he  had  chosen?— Yes;  he  was  close  to 
them  when  they  came  by  him. 

7927.  Was  he  so  near  that  he  must  have  seen  and  heard  all  that  was  going  on  ? 
—Yes ;  he  was  as  close  to  them  as  I  am  to  that  table. 

7928.  Did  he  say  anything  at  all?— I  did  not  hear  him. 

7929.  You  passed  near  the  Board  windows  ? — Yes. 

7930.  Were  any  gentlemen  looking  out  of  those  windows  ? — Yes. 

7931.  Can  you  tell  us  who? — No. 

7932.  More  than  one  or  two  ? — Yes. 

7933*  Did  they  take  any  notice  of  what  was  going  on  ? — No  more  than  Mr. 
Tilbuiy. 

7934.  He  was  the  only  gentleman  who  interfered  at  all  with  what  was  going 
on? — Yes,  for  all  I  could  see. 

7935.  Mr.  Wakley^\  Did  not  the  porter  offer  to  carry  the  coffin  some  part  of 
the  way? — No;  he  was  not  to  carry  it  at  all.  ~ 

793d.  Who  told  him  so  ?— M‘Dougal. 

7937*  Chairman .]  Was  M‘Dougal  there  when  Mr. Tilbury  came  out? — Yes; 
on  the  steps.  5 

7938.  Theu  Mr.  Tilbury  must  have  been  pretty  close  to  M‘Dougal  when  he 
held  up  his  hand  r — M‘Dougal  was  down  on  the  steps  when  Mr.  Tilbury  was  at 
the  door. 

7939.  Did  anything  pass  between  Mr.  Tilbury  and  M'Dougal? — I  do  not  know. 

7940.  Mr -Christie.]  Did  M‘Dougal  appear  on  the  steps  before  or  after  Mr. 

Tilbury? — Before.  .  - 

7941.  Did  he  appear  on  the  steps  before  or  after  you  passed  the  Board-room 
windows  ? — He  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  when  I  got  down  to  the  gate. 

7942.  Had  you  passed  the  window'  then? — Yes. 

7943.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Did  M‘Dougal  charge  you  with  having  done  anything 
to  the  child  ?— The  evening  the  childdied. 1  ' 

7944.  Who  charged  you  first,  Mrs.  Grace,  or  Mrs.  M‘Dougal? — Mrs.  Grace. 

7945.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  Mrs.  Annotts  ever  charge  you  ? — No. 

°‘45  —  L5«  794b.  Chairman .] 
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7046.  Chairman.]  Previous  to  your  taking  the  child  to  the  church,  had  you 
anv  communication  with  the  sexton  ?— Not  before  I  took  the  child. 

7947.  Whether  any  message  was  sent  to  the  sexton  or  not,  you  do  not  know  . 

Yes. 

7948.  All  you  were  told  was  that  you  were  to  take  the  child  to  the  church  ? 
_ Yes. 

7949.  Did  you  call  at  the  house  on  your  way  to  the  church  ?— We  went  past 

the  church  to  go  to  the  sexton’s  house. 

7050  Did  you  take  the  coffin  under  your  arm  to  the  sexton  s  house  r— Yes. 
7051.  What  did  the  sexton  tell  you  to  do  with  it?— He  said,  when  the  porter 
and  I  got  there,  there  was  no  grave  dug,  and  he  put  his  hat  on,  and  ordered  us 
to  come  with  him,  and  he  ordered  me  to  put  the  child  down  on  a  table  in  his  house 
for  the  course  of  two  minutes,  and  then  I  took  it  up,  and  took  it  to  the  church. 
7952.  The  church  was  then  open;  where  did  he  tell  you  to  leave  it?— On 

the  floor. 

7953*  And  you  left  the  coffin  there? — Yes. 

7954.  And  went  away  ? — Yes. 

7955.  And  the  porter  went  away  with  you  ? — Yes. 

'  7956.  And  you  know  nothing  further?— No. 

7057.  You  say  that  a  bell  was  rung  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  ot  the  child 
to  give  an  alarm ;  what  length  of  time  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  child 
and  the  ringing  of  the  bell  of  the  workhouse  to  give  the  alarm  within  the  house  ? 
_ Harriet  Till  went  and  rang  the  bell  directly.  I  called  for  Mrs.  Wise,  and 

took  up  the  baby.  .  ,  ,  „ .  Tt  •  .  .  * 

7958.  Mrs.  Wise  told  the  women  to  ring  the  bell  ?— Harriet  Till  went  and 

did  it  immediately,  but  no  one  came.  .  f  _  ,  . 

7959.  You  did  not  hear  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  anything  before  she  came?— 

No.  ,  „  .  „  v 

7960.  After  some  little  time  the  bell  was  rang  again  '—Yes. 

7961.  And  then  the  matron  did  come? — Yes. 

7062.  Who  told  her  what  had  happened  ?— Harriet  Tell.  . 

7062.  In  your  presence? — No;  she  said  she  had  told  her  so  ;  HarnetTill 
said  so  at  the  time  she  went  and  rang  the  bell  twice,  and  came  back  and  said 
what  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said  to  her. 

7964.  In  order  to  ring  the  bell  you  must  go  out  of  the  room,  on  the  landing  ? 
—Through  another  room,  and  along  the  passage. 

7965.  And  then  you  got  to  an  outside  bell  ? — Yes. 

7966.  Did  you  hear  the  bell  rang  twice  ?— Yes. 

7967.  What  length  of  time  elapsed  between  the  matron’s  coming  and  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  the  first  time? — l  should  say  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

7968.  It  is  in  any  case  of  alarm  or  sudden  illness  that  that  bell  is  to  be  rung  ? 

_ Yes. 

7969.  Mr.  Wakley.]  When  you  received  the  coffin  containing  the  body  of 
the  child  at  the  workhouse,  where  did  you  take  it  from  ;  who  gave  it  you  ?- 

From  out  of  the  dead-house.  „  f  *  _y  ,  . 

797®*  Did  you  not  go  into  the  dead-house  to  fetch  it  r— Yes,  and  M  Douga 

with  me.  , 

7071.  He  went  to  the  dead-house  with  you  r  Yes. 

7072  Are  you  quite  certain  that  he  did  ? — I  am  quite  certain  that  he  did. 
7973!  Was  any  other  person  with  you  ?— The  person  who  screwed  it  down 

7974.  Where  is  the  dead-house  situated  ? — It  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

house.  ,  , 

7975.  Was  it  below  the  ground? — It  was  level  with  the  yaid. 

7076.  Was  there  any  other  body  in  it  at  the  time  (  No. 

7077.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe.]  A  separate  building  ?— Adjoining  the  washhouse. 

7978.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  time  was  this  that  M'Dougal  went  with  you  to 
the  dead-house  ? — About  half-past  five. 

7979.  Was  he  sober? — I  do  not  know. 

7980.  Had  you  ever  before  been  charged  with  killing  a  child  ?  I  had  an 

inquest  held  over  a  little  boy  before. 

7981.  Had  you  ever  been  accused  of  killing  a  child  before  ?  No. 

7982.  Chairman.]  What  was  the  verdict  on  the  child  at  Stockbndge  . 

Stoppage  on  the  lungs.  _  M). 
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7983.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Did  that  child  die  suddenly  ? — When  that  child  died  I 
requested  Mr.  Lovelace  to  open  it. 

7984.  How  old  was  that  child  ? — About  three  weeks. 

7985.  Was  that  child  born  before  its  full  time  ? — Yes. 

7986.  How  old  was  it  ? — A  seven  months’  child. 

7987.  Had  you  been  accused  at  all,  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  Andover 
Union  workhouse  with  your  infant,  by  any  person,  at  any  time,  with  neglecting 
it  or  using  it  cruelly? — No,  no  person,  unless  it  was  Mrs.  Grace,  after  the 
child’s  death. 

7988.  Before  its  death  were  you  charged  with  unkindness  to  it  at  any  time 
by  any  person  ? — No  one  ever  said  a  word. 

7989.  When  you  gave  the  coffin  to  the  sexton  at  the  churchyard,  did  he 
ask  you  whether  it  was  a  still-born  child,  or  how  old  the  child  was  ? — I  don’t 
recollect  hearing  anything  of  the  kind. 

7990.  You  took  no  paper  with  you  for  its  burial? — No,  I  did  not. 

7991.  Did  Antony? — I  think  Antony  took  a  paper;  I  think  he  did;  I  will 
not  be  certain. 

7992.  Mr.  Christie.]  Were  you  asked  by  the  sexton  whether  the  child  had 
been  christened? — No. 

7993.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Were  you  asked  how  old  it  was  ? — I  don’t  recollect  the 
sexton  asking  me  anything  of  the  kind. 

7994.  Chairman. J  Did  anybody  ask  you  that  question  whether  the  child  had 
been  christened  or  not  ? — I  can’t  remember. 

7995.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Before  you  left  the  workhouse  had  you  heard  that  there 
was  a  noise  to  be  made  ? — Not  till  just  as  I  was  going  out. 

7996.  Who  told  you  that? — Sarah  Muspratt. 

7997.  She  told  you  there  was  to  be  a  noise  ? — Yes. 

7998.  Is  that  the  girl  who  is  here  ?■ — Yes. 

7999.  She  told  you  so? — Yes,  just  as  I  was  coming  out. 

8000.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  When  you  were  sent  to  that  sick  ward,  did  you  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  punishment? — I  considered  that  I  had  not  done  anything  to  be 
punished  for ;  I  could  not  help  the  death  of  my  child. 

8001.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  you  think  you  were  put  into  that  ward  for  the 

purpose  of  punishing  you  ? — Yes.  .  !  ; 

8002.  Chairman.]  Did  anybody  tell  you  it  was  by  way  of  punishment? — No. 

8003.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  Mrs.  McDougal  tell  you  why  she  sent  you  there  ? 

— No.  ■:  »  . ' 

8004.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Had  you  a  light  in  the  room  ? — No.-  ' 

8005.  Were  you  shut  in  in  the  dark  ?— Yes.  . 

8006.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  kind  of  bed  had  you  ?— Very  good  bed  clothes. 

8007.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]-  Did  you  ever  ask  her  not  to  put  you  there  ? — No,  I  did 
not.  She  told  me  I  was  to  sleep  in  the  dead-house,  and  I  refused  to  go  there. 

8008.  Mr.  Etwall.]  When  you  were  in  the  ward  by  day  with  the  other 

women,  did  the  women  speak  to  you  and  associate  with  you  as  they  did  before 
the  death  ofthe  child? — Yes.  .  '  , 

8009.  Did  any  of  the  other  women,  excepting  Mrs.  Grace,  abuse  you  for 
having  murdered  your  child  ?— No,  no  one  but  Mrs.  Grace. 

8010.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  How  many  Sundays  were  you  in  the  workhouse?— 
I  went  in  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  came  out  on  the  20th  or  <21st. 

8011.  Was  Divine  service  performed  on  a  Sunday  in  the  workhouse;  did  you 
attend? — Mr.  M‘Dougal  read  himself. 

8012.  That  was  every  day  ;  prayers  in  the  morning  ? — He  read  every  morning, 

.  but  not  on  Saturdays.  *  * ' : 

8013.  Chairman.]  Was  anything  more  than  that  read  on  the  Sunday  ?-— I  did 

not  hear  anything  more.  “  ’ 

8014.  You  did  not  go  to  church  within  the  workhouse  ?— No. 

8015.  You  were  nursing  your  child? — Yes., 

8016.  Did  the  clergyman  ever  visit  you  in  the  ward?— No. 

8017.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  Were  you  never  visited  by  the  clergyman? — No. 

8018.  Had  you  no  conversation  with  one  ? — No. 

8019.  Had  you  ever  seen  Mrs.  Grace,  the  cook,  before  the  child  died  ?— I  had 
just  seen  her ;  I  never  spoke  to  her  before. 

8020.  Mr.  Wortley .]  Do  you  know  where  Mrs.  Grace  is  now  ?— No ;  she  was 
a  stranger  to  me. 

0.45  >15.  C  8021.  Where 
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8021.  Where  do  you  come  from  now  ? — From  Chilbolton. 

8022.  Sir  J.  TV alsh.~\  How  old  is  Mrs.  Grace  ? — A  young  woman. 

8023.  Had  you  slept  with  Jane  Grace  the  whole  time  you  were  in  the  house  ? 
— Excepting  one  night ;  Jane  Grace  came  in  after  me. 

8024.  With  that  exception  you  slept  together  at  night  ? — Yes. 

8025.  Did  the  baby  lie  between  you? — Sometimes. 

8026.  Captain  Pechell. ]  How  far  was  it  from  the  workhouse  to  where  you 
buried  the  child  ? — I  should  say  it  was  near  a  mile. 

8027.  Were  you  in  a  fit  condition  at  that  time  in  health  to  undergo  that 
labour  ? — I  was  ill  able  to  undergo  it.  When  I  came  out  of  the  house  I  was  ill 
able  to  get  home.  I  was  a  long  time,  after  I  had  been  and  had  refreshment. 

8028.  Did  you  state  to  the  governor  or  to  the  mistress  of  the  workhouse 
that  it  was  very  cruel  to  send  you  on  such  a  business  ? — I  begged  of  Mr. 
M‘Dougal  not  to  press  on  me  to  carry  it. 

8029.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  to  this  Committee  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  workhouse  besides  this  about  your  child  ? 
—No. 

8030.  Only  as  regards  their  treatment  of  you  as  to  your  child?— Yes. 

8031.  Mr.  Wakley.]  While  you  w  ere  in  the  house  before  your  child  died,  had 
you  anything  but  the  common  allowance  ? — No,  I  had  the  same  as  others. 

8032.  The  same  as  other  women  who  had  not  children? — Yes. 

8033.  Had  you  anything  additional  in  consequence  of  having  a  child? — No. 

8034.  Captain  Pechell .]  Do  you  think  you  had  your  full  weight  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

8035.  Mr.  Christie.']  Had  Mr.  Westlake  seen  you?— No,  I  had  not  seen  Mr. 
W  estlake. 

8036.  Chairman.]  Not  during  the  time  of  your  being  there  ? — No. 

8037.  When  he  came  to  see  the  child  after  its  death,  was  that  the  first  time? 
— Mr.  Westlake  came  up  one  day  when  I  was  moved  into  the  ward  where  the 
children  are,  because  it  was  so  severely  cold.  Mr.  M'Dougal  came  and  moved 
us,  and  Mr.  Westlake  came  through  the  room  then,  and  wanted  to  vaccinate  nay 
baby.  I  said  it  was  so  very  young,  that  I  would  rather  he  would  stay  a  little 
longer,  and  so  he  did. 

8038.  Mr.  Christie.]  He  did  not  order  you  any  extras  on  that  occasion  ? — 
No. 

8039.  Do  you  know  what  the  ordinary  house  allowance  is? — No. 

8040.  Do  you  know  that  you  had  nothing  more  than  the  other  women  ?— No, 

I  am  sure  I  had  not. 

8041.  Mr.  S .  Worthy.  1  At  the  time  you  w  re  in  the  workhouse,  did 
MfDougal  or  his  wife  ever  complain  of  your  conduct  there  ? — No. 

8042.  Never  complained  to  you?-— No,  and  I  never  said  the  least  to  them 
till  after  the  death  of triy  child. 

8043.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Were  you  never  brought  before  the  Board  for  miscon¬ 
duct  on  any  occasion  ?— No,  never  in  my  life. 

Anthony  Antony ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

8044.  "Mr.  JVaJcley .]  WERE  you  porter  at  the  lodge  of  the  Andover  Union 
Workhouse  ?— Yes. 

8045.  Fbr  how  long  a  time  ? — Tour  years  and  a  half. 

8046.  Did  you  know  a  girl  named  Joyce  ? — Yes. 

8647.  Have  you  seen  her  just  now  in  this  room? — Yes. 

8048.  You  were  notin  the  room  while  she  was  examined? — No. 

8049.  You  have  not  heard  What  she  stated  to  the  Committee? — No. 

8050.  Do  you  recollect  whether  that  girl  had  an  infant  at  the  time  She  was 
in  the  workhouse  ? — She  brought  an  infant  with  her  into  the  workhouse. 

8051.  Did  that  infant  die  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

8052.  Do  you  recollect  the  burial  of  the  infant?— Yes;  I  was  orderedto  go 
with  her  to  the  church. 

8053.  By  whom  were  you  ordered  to  go  with  her  ? — By  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M'Dougal. 

8054.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ?— They  told  me  that  I  should  see  she 
carried  the  child  herself.  I  was  not  to  carry  the  child  for  her. 

8055.  You 
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8055.  You  were  ordered  not  to  carry  the  coffin? — Yes;  she  was  to  carry  it 
herself. 

8056.  Was  she  present  when  M‘Dougal  gave  that  order? — She  was  just 
before  me;  we  were  coming  out  of  the  hall  together. 

8057.  Could  she  hear  what  he  said  ? — Yes. 

8058.  Who  fetched  the  coffin  out  of  the  dead-house? — I  cannot  say  that, 
because  I  was  not  there  ;  I  was  in  the  hall. 

8059.  Did  she  come  to  you  with  the  coffin  ? — Through  the  hall. 

8060.  With  the  coffin  ? — Yes,  and  I  joined  her  in  the  hall. 

8061.  Did  any  person  come  with  her  to  you  ?— No  more  than  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M‘Dougal. 

8062.  They  were  with  her  when  she  came  to  you  with  the  coffin  ? — Yes. 

8063.  How  was  she  carrying  it  ? — Under  her  arm,  under  her  cloak ;  she  had 
it  under  the  cloak. 

8064.  How  was  the  coffin  covered  ? — With  nothing  but  the  cloak. 

8065.  Nothing  white  over  it  ? — No,  I  saw  nothing  over  it. 

8066.  Where  did  M'Dougal  first  tell  you  that  you  were  not  to  carry  the 
coffin,  but  to  go  with  her  ? — In  the  hall. 

8067.  You  were  in  the  hall  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal. 

8068.  How  long  was  it  before  she  brought  the  coffin  to  you  ? — She  was  there 
present ;  she  was  coming  through  the  hall,  and  I  joined  her  there  ;  they  told 
me  I  should  not  carry  the  coffin,  and  to  see  that  she  carried  it  herself. 

8069.  Was  thefe  anything  said  why  you  should  not? — No  more  than  that  it 
was  ^aid  it  would  make  an  example  for  others. 

8070.  Chairman .]  Who  said  that  ? — Mrs.  M‘Douga 

8071.  That  it  should  be  made  an  example  to  others  ? — Yes. 

8072.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  M‘Dougal  or  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  she  bad  done 
anything  to  the  child  ? — Not  then. 

8073.  Had  they  at  any  other  time? — The  evening  the  child  died,  as  Mr. 
Westlake  and  the  gentleman  were  coming  through  the  hall,  I  heard  M*Dougal 
say,  “  That  brute  of  a  girl  has  murdered  her  child.” 

8074.  Had  M‘Dougal  seen  the  child  that  night? — 1  cannot  say,  because  he 
had  not  been  at  home  long. 

8075.  Was  he  sober?— No,  he  was  intoxicated  with  liquor* 

8076.  Chairman.']  What  day  was  that? — On  the  Monday. 

8077.  Mr.  WaJcley.]  Do  you  recollect  the  girl  leaving  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

8078.  On  the  Saturday  week  ?— On  the  next  Saturday  week. 

8079.  After  the  child  was  buried?— Yes. 

8080.  When  you  got  to  the  churchyard,  did  the  sexton  ask  you  how  old  the 
child  was? — No  ;  he  asked  the  girl  how  old  it  was. 

8081.  Do  you  recollect  that? — Yes: 

8082.  Did  you  take  any  paper  with  you  for  the  burial  of  the  child  ? — No. 

8083.  No  warrant  or  paper  of  any  kind  ? — No. 

8084.  And  you  handed  none  to  the  sexton? — No. 

8085.  When  the  girl  left  the  workhouse  on  the  Saturday  week  was  there  any 
noise  ? — Yes,  tin  plates,  and  tin  dishes,  and  iron  spoons  rattling  after  her,  as  We 
call  it,  a  skimmington. 

8086.  By  a  number  of  women? — Yes. 

8087.  Was  Mr.  or  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  present  ? — Mr.  M‘Dougal  was;  whether  he 
came  through  my  room  or  from  the  school-room  I  do  not  know ;  he  just  came  out 
and  turned;  whether  he  went  into  the  passage  or  into  the  Board  I  cannot  say 
He  stepped  back  again  a  minute  afterwards,  and  called  the  women  back,  and 
said  they  should  not  go  any  farther  to  make  such  a  noise. 

8088.  Who  said  that? — M‘Dougal. 

8089.  How  long  did  the  noise  continue  ? — About  10  minutes,  or  somewhere 
thereabouts. 

8090.  Was  it  near  to  the  Board-room  ? — Yes;  they  went  down  close  to  the 
front  of  the  Board-room. 

8091.  Were  the  guardians  sitting?— ‘Yes. 

8092.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  at  the  window  ? — I  saw  some  of  them  come  to 
the  window  and  laugh. 

8093.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chairman,  there? — No,  I  did;  not  at  the 
window ;  he  might  be  there,  and  I  not  see  him. 

8094.  Chairman.]  How  long  was  M‘Dougal  there  listening  or  watching  what 
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Anthony  Antony,  was  going  on  before  he  said  what  you  stated  just  now,  that  they  were  not  to  go  any 
-  further  making  the  noise  ? — Not  past  a  minute  or  two. 

19  June  184 6.  $095.  Mr.  Wakley.}  What  distance  did  the  women  go  before  they  were  stopped  ? 

■—About  50  yards. 

8096.  Chairman .]  Did  you  see  Mr.  Tilbury  come  out? — No. 

8097.  Did  you  see  any  gentleman  come  on  the  steps  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

8098.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  see  Mr,  Tilbury’ come  ? — I  am  sure 
I  did  not;  not  to  notice  him. 

8099.  Was  there  anybody  else  on  the  steps  besides  M‘Dougal?— No  one 
besides  me. 

8100.  You  and  M‘Dougal  were  the  only  two? — I  did  not  see  any  others. 

8101.  Who  went  away  first  ?—M‘Dougal  went  into  the  Board-room  before  I  left. 

8102.  And  while  you  were  on  the  steps  are  you  sure  Mr.  Tilbury  did  not  come  ?' 

— I  did  not  notice  that  he  did  come. 

8103.  Could  he  come  on  the  steps  without  your  seeing  him  ? — Yes,  he  might, 
without  my  noticing  him. 

8104.  Mr.  Christie.']  Is  that  exactly  what  M‘Dougal  said,  that  they  must  not 
go  further  and  make  such  a  noise  ? — Those  were  all  the  words  he  said. 

8105.  Did  he  not  blame  them  for  having  made  a  noise?— Not  in  my  presence. 

81,06.  Chairman.]  Were  you  on  the  steps  before  M‘Dougal  came  out  ?— Yes. 

8107.  And  on  the  steps  all  the  time  he  was  there? — Yes. 

8108.  Were  you  standing  on  the  top  step,  or  one  of  the  lower  ones? _ On 

the  top. 

8109.  Does  the  door  of  the  Board-room  open  on  the  hall,  that  is  immediately 
behind  that  ?— No  ;  the  passage  door  opens  into  the  Board-room. 

8110.  So  that  you  could  see  any  one  come  out  of  the  door  of  the  Board- 
room;  you  must  have  seen  any  one  ?— Yes,  if  they  had  come  ;  there  was  no 
one  that  I  saw,  that  I  noticed. 

8111.  Mr.  Etwall.]  If  you  were  standing  on  the  steps  could  you  see  any  one 
that  came  out  of  the  Board-room  ? —Yes,  if  I  took  particular  notice  ;  but  I  did 
not  notice  any  one  but  M‘Dougal. 

8112.  What  way  did  you  go  with  Mrs.  Joyce ;  did  you  go  up  the  town  or  by 
the  Folly,  when  you  went  to  bury  the  child? — Through  the  high  town. 

8113.  Was  that  the  shorter  way  of  the  two  to  the  church?— No,  it  was  no 
shorter  than  the  other. 

8114.  Had  you  any  reason  for  going  through  the  town?— No  more  than 
that  we  were  ordered  to  go  up  the  town. 

8115.  Who  ordered  you  to  go? — Mrs.  MfDougal ;  it  was  the  way  all  the 
corpses  went. 

8116.  Did  she  give  you  any  particular  orders  that  day,  that  you  should  go 
up  the  town  ? — No  more  than  she  said  we  were  to  go  up  the  town. 

8117.  Chairman.]  What  were  her  words  ? — She  said,  **  Go  with  this  girl,  and 
see  she  carries  the  child  herself;  don’t  you  carry  it  for  her,  and  you  go  up  the 
town.*’ 

8118.  Mr.  Etwall.]  While  you  were  porter  at  the  Andover  Union  house,  do 
you  recollect  any  case  of  a  woman  carrying  her  own  child  to  the  church,  a 
still-born  child,  or  any  child  ? — Not  before. 

8119.  Did  you  use  to  carry  it  for  them  ? — No,  there  was  a  woman ;  a  nurse, 
or  some  other  woman  carried  it  for  them. 

8120.  Was  it  an  unusual  case  for  you  to  be  sent  with  Mrs.  Joyce? — Yes,  it 
was  an  unusual  case. 

8121.  And  in  general  the  woman  was  the  nurse,  or  some  one  was  sent  with 
the  mother  to  carry  the  child  ? — Yes,  in  general,  excepting  that  time. 

8122.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Is  this  the  only  instance  you  know  of  a  child  being  I 
carried  by  its  mother? — Yes. 

8123.  Chairman.]  Had  you  never  gone  before  on  such  an  occasion  ?— No. 

8124.  It  had  always  been  the  nurse  or  some  other  woman? — Some  other 
woman. 

8125.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  you  understand  you  were  to  go  by  the  most  public 
parts  ? — Up  the  high  town. 

8126.  To  see  as  many  people  as  you  could? — They  did  not  say  that  in 
particular. 

8127.  Was  it  to  avoid  the  bye-streets  ?- — We  always  went  up  the  town. 

8128.  You  went  the  same  as  usual?— Yes. 


8129.  Mr. 
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8129.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Was  it  daylight  when  you  went  up  the  town  ?— Yes,  five  Anthony  Antony. 

or  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  .  ..  T  ,  -  T  ,  q,* 

8130.  When  you  came  to  the  sexton’s  house  what  did  you  say  to  him  t — 1  19  Juneio4u. 

told  him  this  woman  had  brought  an  infant  to  bury. 

8131.  Had  you  been  sent  to  tell  him  previously  that  you  were  coming  ?— No. 

8132.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  one  had  been  sent  to  him  ? — No  one  had 
been  sent  till  then. 

8133.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — He  said  he  did  not  know  it  before,  and  he 
wished  he  had  known  it  sooner. 

•  8134.  On  the  Saturday,  when  Joyce  went  out  of  the  house,  did  the  women 

go  beyond  the  gate  ? — They  went  just  through  the  gate,  not  out  into  the  main 
road  ;  they  just  cleared  the  gate. 

8135.  Chairman .]  After  the  sexton  said  he  wished  he  had  known  it  before, 
what  further  passed  between  you  and  him  ? — He  said  he  had  no  place  dug  for 
it ;  if  he  had  known  it  before  he  could  have  got  it  ready ;  so  that  he  did  not 
bury  it  that  night.  \ 

8136.  Did  you  take  any  paper  with  you  to  the  sexton? — No. 

8137.  You  received  no  paper  at  all  ? — No. 

8138.  Did  the  sexton  ask  any  questions  as  to  the  death  of  the  child? — No, 
no  more  than  he  asked  if  it  had  been  baptized. 

8139.  He  did  ask  that? — Yes. 

8140.  What  did  she  say  ? — No. 

8141.  What  did  the  sexton  say? — That  he  could  not  bury  it  that  night,  and 
said,  “  Carry  it  into  the  church,  and  leave  it  till  morning.” 

8142.  And  the  child  was  so  left? — Yes. 

8143.  Are  you  sure  you  are  correct  in  telling  us  what  was  said  by  Mrs. 

M‘Dougal  when  she  told  you  that  you  were  not  to  assist  the  woman  in  carrying 
fit  ? — Y es. 

8144.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  was  so? — Yes. 

8145.  Captain  Pechell.']  Was  Joyce  in  a  condition  to  accompany  you  when 
she  carried  the  coffin? — Yes,  I  think  she  was  in  a  condition  for  that,  because 
she  had  been  confined  before  she  came  to  the  union  j  the  child  was  three  weeks 
old. 

8146.  What  was  the  distance  to  the  church  r—  Nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Elisabeth  Gilmore ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


8147.  Mr.  Wakley.]  WERE  you  in  the  ward  at  the  time  Hannah  Joyce’s 
child  died  ?— Yes. 

8148.  You  were  sleeping  in  that  ward? — Yes. 

8149.  Were  you  sleeping  in  a  bed  near  to  her  bed? — No,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

8150.  Not  far  from  her? — No;  not  many  beds  from  her. 

8151.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  first  alarm  was;  what  was  stated  ? — Joyce 
said,  “Some  of  you  go  up  and  ring  the  bell ;  my  child  is  dead;”  and  some  of 
the  women  got  out  in  a  minute ;  they  did  not  get  out  directly  ;  they  felt 
alarmed  ;  they  went  and  rang  the  bell,  and  no  one  came  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Mrs.  Annotts  first  came,  and  she  went  and  sent  for  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  to  come 
up.  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said,  “That  brute  of  a  woman  has  killed  her  child.” 

8152.  Before  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  made  that  remark  had  you  heard  any  person  in 
the  room  accuse  the  woman  of  even  injuring  her  child? — No. 

8153.  From  anybody? — No;  I  heard  the  remark  of  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  that  she 
had  killed  the  child,  for  she  killed  one  in  Stockbridge  before. 

81.54.  Did  you  hear  any  remark  made  to  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  by  any  one  before 
she  made  that  observation  ? — No. 

8155.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Hannah  Joyce  daily,  from  the 
time  she  was  admitted  into  the  workhouse  till  the  child  died  ? — No  ;  I  saw  her 
sometimes  ;  but  my  place  was  not  in  the  day  hall. 

8156.  Had  you  slept  with  her  in  the  same  ward  ? — Yes. 

8157.  Had  you  known  her  unkind  to  or  negligent  of  her  child? — Not 
at  all. 

8158.  Had  you  heard  any  person  accuse  her  of  being  unkind  or  negligent  to 
her  child? — No,  never. 

0-45—15-  D  8159.  Were 
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Elizabeth  Gilmore.  8159.  Were  you  in  the  yard  at  the  time  the  noise  was  made,  at  the  time  she 
left  the  workhouse? — Yes,  I  was. 

19  June  1846.  8160.  How  was  it  they  came  to  make  that  noise? — Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said,  “  If 

you  do  not  rattle  the  woman  out  of  that  house  with  tin  kettles  you  are  equally 
bad  with  her.” 

8161.  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said  so  ? — Yes. 

8162.  When  was  that  remark  made  ?  — On  Saturday,  I  think,  about  10  in  the 
morning. 

8163.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  it  was  made?-— I  was  at  the  laundry 
door,  and  she  came  up  to  the  hall  and  threw  the  hall  door  open  ;  the  dav  half. 
I  was  standing  at  the  laundry  door. 

S164.  Did  you  see  M‘Dougal  thereat  the  time  the  noise  was  made? — He 
came  out  from  the  Board-room. 

8165.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  that? — I  do  not  remember. 

8166.  Are  there  steps  there  ?— Yes,  at  the  front  door. 

8167.  Did  you  see  him  on  those  steps  after  the  noise  began  ? — Yes. 

8168.  How  long  had  it  begun  ? — About  three  minutes. 

8169.  Do  you  recollect  his  making  any  remark  ? — He  said,  “  You  women,  go 
back;”  and  the  gentlemen,  the  guardians,  were  at  the  Board-room  window  and 
they  laughed. 

8170.  WasM‘Dougal  laughing? — Yes,  I  think  he  was. 

8171.  How  long  had  the  noise  continued  at  that  time  ? — About  three. minutes 
I  think. 

8172.  Chairman.']  Mrs.  Wise  gave  the  alarm  first? — No,  Mrs.  Wise  was 
called  on  first. 

8173.  By  whom  ? — By  this  Hannah  Joyce. 

8174.  What  did  Mrs.  Wise  then  do? — She  did  not  get  out  of  bed  directly; 
she  felt  alarmed;  and  when  she  did  get  out,  she  got  out  and  took  the  child  in 
her  lap,  while  the  rest  went  to  call  Mrs.  M‘Dougal. 

8175.  Who  went  to  ring  the  bell  ?— Harriet  Till  and  Mrs.  Grace. 

8176.  Is  that  the  mother  of  Jane  Grace? — No;  that  was  Jane  Grace,  not 
Mary  Grace. 

8177.  Which  is  the  daughter? — She  has  a  little  girl. 

8178.  Was  the  person  you  spoke  of  as  Mrs.  Grace  the  person  sleeping  with 
this  girl? — Yes. 

8179.  Jane  Grace? — Yes. 

8180.  When  the  bell  was  rung  were  you  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  said  ? 
— Not  till  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  came  into  the  room. 

8181.  You  do  not  know  whether  she  did  or  not  say  anything  before  she  came 
into  the  room  ? — I  do  not. 

8182.  Mr .IVakley^  After  she  came  in  did  you  hear  Jane  Grace  accuse 
Joyce  of  injuring  her  child  in  any  way  ?— No. 

8183.  Chairman.]  Which  is  Mrs.  Grace  the  mother  ?— They  are  both  mothers. 

8184.  Is  not  one  mother  of  the  other? — No;  no  relation  of  the  other. 

8185.  Which  is  the  one  that  slept  with  this  girl  ? — Jane  Grace. 

8186.  Where  did  Mary  Grace  sleep? — In  the  children’s  ward. 

8187.  Not  in  the  same  ward  with  this  girl? — No. 

8188.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  Is  it  true  that  you  or  any  of  the  women  refused  to 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  her  after  this? — No,  we  did  not  refuse. 

8189.  Did  the  other  women  refuse  r — No. 

8190.  Did  you  hear  that  reason  given  for  her  being  removed  into  the  sick 
ward? — I  do  not  remember. 

8191.  Did  you  hear  any  reason  given  for  her  being  removed  into  the  sick 
ward?— -Mrs.  M‘E)ougal  said,  “She  has  killed  her  child;  she  has  killed  one 
before  in  Stockbridge  Union  ;  and  she  is  not  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  where 
the  rest  of  the  women  are.” 


8192.  Chairman .]  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said  that  before 
the  women  had  made  any  complaint  or  objection  to  sleeping  in  the  same  ward 
with  her?— Yes. 


8l93-  Did  you  hear  any  women  charge  her  with  having  killed  her  child  that 
morning,  either  in  Mrs.  Wise’s  presence  or  any  other’s? — No. 

8194.  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  Grace  say  anything? — No. 
f  Si 95.  Were  you  near  the  matron  and  Mrs.  Grace  when  they  came  in  ? — I  did 
not  get  out  of  bed  when  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  was  in  the  room. 


8196.  How 
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8iq6.  How  near  was  your  bed  to  where  the  child  was? — About  the  width  ot  Elizabeth  Gilmore. 

this  room.  t  _  _ 

8197.  Was  it  opposite  ? — About  the  third  bed. 

8198.  Opposite? — Yes. 

8199.  You  were  so  near  that  you  could  hear  everything  said?— Yes. 

8200.  And  you  are  quite  sure  it  is  the  fact  that  you  did  not  hear  the  women 
charge  her  with  having  murdered  her  child  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

8201.  Mr.  Wakky .]  Did  Elizabeth  Crouch  sleep  in  that  ward  ? — No. 

8202.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  You  said  that  when  Hannah  Joyce  was  leaving  the 
house,  and  that  noise  was  made,  you  saw  M‘Dougal? — Yes,  on  the  (rout  dooi 
steps. 

8203.  And  you  also  sav  you  heard  him  tell  the  women  that  they  must  not  go 
any  further? — Yes. 

8204.  Did  you  never  see  M‘Dougal  on  the  steps  before  you  heard  him  say 
that  ? — No. 

8205.  That  was  the  first  time  you  saw  him  ?— Yes, 

8206.  Where  were  you  standing  ?— Down  against  the  front  gate. 

8207.  How  far  is  that  from  the  door?  — It  is  several  yards  from  the  front 

door. 

8208.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  Mr.  Tilbury  by  sight? — No,  I  do  not. 

8209.  Did  you  see  any  gentleman  standing  near  M‘Dougal  at  any  time  on 
the  steps  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  one. 

8210.  Were  you  standing  at  the  gate  with  your  back  to  the  workhouse  door  ? 

—Yes. 


Mr.  Charles  Colborne ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

8211.  Mr.  Wakley .]  WERE  you  in  the  Board-room  when  Hannah  Joyce  left  Mr.  C'.  Colborne. 
the  workhouse  on  the  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

8212.  When  the  noise  was  made  ? — Yes. 

8213.  Have  you  a  perfectly  distinct  recollection  of  the  circumstances? — I 

have.  • 

8214.  Do  you  recollect  what  attracted  your  attention  to  it  at  first  ? — The  first 
thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  noise,  and  I  and  some  of  the  guar¬ 
dians  looked  up  to  see  what  it  was,  and  we  saw  this  lot  of  women  running  after 
Joyce  as  she  was  leaving  the  house,  going  after  her  making  a  noise  with  the 
things  they  had  in  their  hand. 

8215.  Making  much  noise? — A  very  great  noise;  we  heard  it  distinctly  in 
the  Board-room,  and  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  guardians,  who,  as  well 
as  myself,  got  up  to  look  at  it. 

8216.  Who  was  in  the  chair  on  that  day  ?— Mr.  Dodson. 

8217.  Could  the  noise  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  Board-room  ? — Yes. 

8218.  Did  it  attract  the  attention  of  the  guardians? — Yes. 

8219.  Did  they  go  to  the  windows? — Some  of  them. 

8220.  Was  M‘Dougal  in  the  Board-room  when  it  commenced? — He  went 
out  a  few  minutes  before  it  commenced  ;  I  remember  his  going  out ;  and  a  few 
minutes  after  he  went  out  I  heard  a  noise,  probably  for  the  space  of  five  minutes. 

8221.  Do  you  recollect  when  M‘Dougal  came  back  whether  anything  was 
said  to  him  about  the  noise? — There  was  a  remark  made  to  him,  such  as 
“M‘Dougal,  what  is  that  noise  about  r”  and  he  said,  “  Oh,  it  is  that  woman 
Joyce  leaving  the  house,  who  has  murdered  her  child,  and  the  women  are 
rattling  her  out  of  the  yard.” 

8222.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Dodson  made  any  remark  at  the  time  ? 

— He  laughed  at  the  time,  and  said,  “  Mr.  Mac  is  a  little  exceeding  his  duty 
now.” 

8223.  Mr.  Christie.]  Is  that  all  he  said? — Yes. 

8224.  Did  any  one  else  say  anything  more  ? — -Mr.  Mundy  and  Mr.  Tilbury 
made  some  remark  on  it,  and  thought  it  was  improper. 

8225.  Did  M‘Dougal  receive  any  instructions  to  stop  it  ? — He  was  not  in  the 
Board-room  at  the  time. 

8226.  Did  he  not  come  in  ? — Afterwards. 

8227.  Captain  Pechell.]  Was  anything  said  to  him  when  he  came  in? — That 
remark  by  one  of  the  guardians. 
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8228.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  What  did  he  reply  when  Mr.  Dodson  said  this  ? — Mr. 
M‘Dougal  was  not  in  the  room  then. 

8229.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  M‘Dougal  tell  them  that  he  had  ordered  the  women 
to  do  it  ? — I  did  not  hear  that. 

8230.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Dodson  said,  “  Mac  is  a  little  exceeding 
his  authority  this  time  ? — Yes,  when  the  noise  was  going  on. 

8231.  Mr .  Sheri  dan. Before  he  came  in  ?— Yes. 

8232.  After  that  remark,  that  he  had  exceeded  his  authority,  there  was  no 
remark  made  to  M‘Dougal  when  he  came  into  the  room,  after  those  observaj 
tions? — Not  remonstrating. 

8233.  Chairman.']  Was  he  told  to  go  out  and  stop  it? — No. 

8234.  Mr.  Christie.]  Before  Mr.  Dodson  made  that  remark,  did  any  one  tell 

him  that  M‘Dougal  had  ordered  it? — It  was  an  irregular  thing;  that  was  his 
observation.  , 

8235.  Chairman.]  Had  anything  transpired,  or  been  said,  to  give  Mr.  Dod¬ 
son  that  impression  that  M‘Dougal  had  exceeded  his  duty  ? — No. 

8236.  You  heard  nothing  said  to  give  that  impression  ? — No. 

8237.  Are  you  quite  positive  those  were  the  words  used  ? — Yes. 

8238.  What  led  to  that  impression  in  Mr.  Dodson’s  mind  you  do  not  know  ? 

—No.  ' 


8239.  Mr.  S.  fVortley.]  Did  Mr,  Dodson  look  out  of  the  window? — lam 
not  sure. 

8240.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  the  coroner’s  inquest? 
— I  was  there. 

824.1.  On  this  oaasion  at  the  Board? — No. 

8242.  Did  you  hear  any  one  tell  Mr.  Dodson  that  there  had  been  a  coroner’s 
inquest  ? — No. 

8243.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  said  just  now  that  M‘Dougal  said,  “They  are 
rattling  out  that  woman  who  murdered  her  child”  ? — That  was  M'Dougal’s  reply, 
after  the  noise  had  abated. 

8244.  Mr.  S.  IVortley.]  Did  you  say  that  M‘Dougal  was  on  that  day  present 
at  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

8245.  He  went  out? — Yes. 

8246.  Shortly  after  you  heard  this  noise? — Yes. 

8247.  After  that,  Mr.  Dodson  said,  “  Mac  is  now  a  little  exceeding  his 
authority”? — Yes,  “his  duty”  or  ‘  our  rules.” 

8248.  After  that,  M‘Dougal  came  back,  and  no  observation  was  made  to  him  ? 
— Yes,  this  observation. 

8249.  Except  asking  what  that  noise  was? — Yes,  that  is  all  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of. 

8250.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Who  was  the  coroner? — Mr.  Footner. 

8251.  Did  he  make  any  remarks  relative  to  M‘Dougal  interfering  with  the 

witnesses?  —  Fie  was  obliged  to  check  him  during  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses  at  the  inquest ;  he  interfered  with  them,  and  Mr.  Footner  desired  him 
not  to  do  so.  : 

8252.  Explain  what  he  did  ? — As  they  were  giving  tiieir  evidence  he  would 
make  some  remark  during  the  examination  of  the  witnesses. 

8253.  Were  those  remarks  favourable  to  the  supposition  that  the  child  had  died 
hv  the  visitation  of  God,  or  did  they  tend  to  impress  the  jury  that  she  had  mur¬ 
dered  her  child? — The  observations  that  he  made  went  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  jury  that  she  had  murdered  her  child. 

8254.  Give  us  any  one? — I  cannot  give  any  specific  one;  observations  were 
made  during  the  inquest,  and  before  the  jury  were  sworn,  and  likewise  while  the 
women  were  under  examination. 


Mr.  Colin  MlDougal ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Mr.  C.  M‘ Dougal.  8255.  Chairman .]  YOU  have  heard  the  statements  made  to-day  by  Hannah 

— -  Joyce  and  Anthony  Antony,  corroborating  the  evidence  stated  by  S^rah  Mus- 

pratt  on  a  former  occasion,  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Joyce’s  child  ;  do  you 
wish  to  make  any  statement  to  the  Committee  on  that  subject  ? — As  to  the 
burial  of  the  child. 

8256.  As  to  the  evidence  given  on  that  point? — I  wish  to  call  some  witnesses 
in  contradiction  of  the  statement  made.  .  ’ 

8257.  What 
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8257.  What  witnesses? — Henry  Footner,  esq.  the  coroner,  with  the  depositions 
taken  at  the  inquest ;  Jane  Grace,  Ann  Annotts,  Elizabeth  Wise,  and  Ann 
Huntly. 

8258.  Do  you  wish  to  have  those  witnesses  examined  ? — I  do ;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  meet  the  statements  of  these  witnesses  without  those  parties.  I  have 
looked  at  the  thing  carefully  since  I  left  the  room,  and  the  last  witness  who 
rose  from  here  can  only  be  contradicted  by  the  coroner’s  depositions.  Jane 
Grace  slept  with  the  woman  when  the  child  died;  Ann  Annotts  is  the  woman 
who  conveyed  the  message  ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  that  woman 
should  be  called,  at  all  events.  Elizabeth  Wise  received  the  child  out  of  the 
woman’s  arms  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  Ann  Huntly  was  the  woman  to 
whom  Jane  Grace  ran  as  it  were  in  a  fright,  when  she  jumped  out  of  bed.  I 
have  not  made  a  single  statement  to  an  individual  connected  with  it,  nor  have 
I  seen  either  of  those  parties.  I  only  want  to  clear  myself  of  the  assertions  made 
against  me  and  my  wife.  There  are  accusations  brought  against  me  and  my  wife 
connected  with  this  circumstance  which  are  untrue.  It  will  be  my  endeavour, 
through  those  witnesses,  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the  statements  made 
on  that  point  have  been  false. 

825q.  It  is  fair  we  should  tell  you  that  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  re-opening 
that  which  was  inquired  into  by  the  coroner  and  jury,  namely,  the  question  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  child  ?— Certainly. 

8260.  If,  putting  that  question  aside,  there  are  points  connected  with  the 
evidence  given  to-day  with  regard  to  which  you  wish  to  call  further  witnesses, 
you  shall  haye  an  opportunity  of  calling  them? — Certainly  I  do. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Mr.  C.  MrDougal. 
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Sir  J.  Walsh. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Colin  M‘Dougal,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


8261.  Chairman.]  YOU  wish  to  make  some  statement  to  the  Committee? —  Mr.  C.  M'Dougal. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Committee  you  allowed  me  to  call  certain  witnesses  in  _ _ 

the  case  of  Hannah  Joyce.  Those  witnesses  were  summoned  by  order  of  the  23  June  1846. 
Committee.  Now  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  West- 

lake,  and  kept  by  him,  and  brought  here  with  the  very  person  she  was  to  appear 
against.  Whether  this  is  the  rule,  or  whether  it  is  according  to  law,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  judge. 

8262.  The  witnesses  were  summoned  for  the  Committee,  for  their  own  satis¬ 
faction  ;  when  the  witnesses  are  before  us,  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  take  care 
that  they  elicit  the  truth  from  them  ? — I  have  further  evidence  also  to  give  as 
to  Joyce’s  case,  as  to  another  child,  a  third  child,  whom  my  wife  has  been  to 
Stockbridge  and  ascertained  about. 

The  room  was  ordered  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Colin  M^Dougal,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


8263.  Chairman.']  YOU  now  wish  to  call  a  witness  with  a  view  of  showing 
that  there  were  suspicious  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  another  child 
ot  Hannah  Joyce,  in  addition  to  the  two  who*  have  been  mentioned  before  us  ? 

~  X  V  b  t 

8264.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  such  circumstances  as 
those  which  you  wish  to  put  in  proof  before  the  Committee  ?—  Not  before 
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8269.  Mr.  Waklcy.]  When  you  received  Hannah  Joyce  into  the  house,  about 
10  days  before  her  child  died,  had  you  known  the  woman  previously  ? — No. 

8270.  She  was  an  entire  stranger  ?■ — Yes. 

8271.  And  had  never  been  in  the  workhouse  before  r — She  did  not  belong  to 
the  union,  properly  speaking. 

8272.  You  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  she  had  any  child  before? — No; 
a  few  days  after  we  saw  Mr.  Tate,  the  governor  of  the  workhouse  at  Stock- 
bridge,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  ;  we  chanced  to  go  to  tea  there  on 
the  Sunday  following  that  this  woman  came  into  the  house ;  we  were  told  to 
be  cautious  of  the  woman,  in  consequence  of  what  previously  took  place  in  the 
house  at  Srockbridge.  In  consequence  of  that  we  were  as  cautious  as  possible. 
And  after  weighing  everything  in  my  mind,  from  the  time  I  stood  last  before 
the  Committee,  many  things  have  occurred  to  me.  I  could  not  recollect  the 
whole  circumstances"  attending  on  that  information.  My  wife  went  over  on 
Monday  last  to  Mr.  Tate  and  Mrs.  Tate  to  see  if  our  ideas  and  recollections 
were  correct  on  the  subject,  and  she  found  what  1  now  tell  you.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  were  two  inquests  held  on  this  second  child,  so  unsatisfactory  was  the 
first  result. 

8273.  Chairman.']  The  latter  fact  you  were  not  made  aware  of  till  yesterday  ? 
— No,  not  the  second  inquest. 

^274.  What  inquest  do  you  mean  when  you  say  the  secund  inquest;  do  you 
mean  of  the  child  of  whose  existence  you  heard  yesterday  ?— No.  2  ;  there 
were  two  inquests  on  that.  At  that  time  we  were  made  acquainted  with  it,  but 
from  the  time  which  has  elapsed  both  our  memories  had  failed.  But  still 
there  was  something  attending  that  peculiar  circumstance  which  called  on  Mrs. 
M‘Dougai  to  go  over  to  Stockbridge,  and  the  case  was  so  clear  that  if  the  wit¬ 
nesses  had  not  prevaricated  — - - 

8275.  You  were  not  present  ? — No. 

8276.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  Mrs.  Tate  one  of  your  witnesses  ? — No;  I  wish  to 
call  her. 

8277.  Mr.  WaUey .]  Have  you  any  means  of  proving  the  day  you  were  there, 
after  Hannah  Joyce  entered  the  house  at  Andover? — No,  it  would  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday.  I  could  tell  almost  by  the  book.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

8278.  How  could  you  tell  by  your  book  ?— I  would  not  be  certain. 

8279.  Was  not  that  after  Hannah  Joyce  had  left  your  house  ? — No.  I  have 
no  ill  wish  to  this  woman.  One  of  the  Committee  asked  me  about  the  entry 
in  my  book.  At  that  moment,  from  the  pressing  circumstances  on  me,  I  could 
not  recollect  what  caused  me  to  make  that  entry  of  the  word  bad,”  with  a  dash 
under  it;  but  the  knowledge  which  I  have  since  acquired  from  Mr.  Tate  and 
his  wife,  and  the  various  complaints  made  by  the  inmates  of  the  conduct  of  the 
woman  towards  the  infant,  and  her  quarrelling  with  several  others,  induced  me 
to  write  that  word  “  bad”  in  the  book.  I  could  have  no  motive  at  that  time,  or 
at  any  time,  to  put  down  the  character  that  a  party  did  not  deserve ;  it  would 
be  no  gratification  to  me. 

Mr.  Harry  Footner ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

8280.  Mr.  WaTcley.]  ARE  you  Coroner  for  the  Borough  of  Andover? — Yes. 

8281.  Didyou  hold  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  child  of  Hannah  Joyce  ? — Yes. 

8282.  When  ?— The  11th  of  Mrrch  1845. 

8283.  Chairman .]  Were  you  sent  for  as  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  in  the 
Andover  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

8284.  When  was  it? — On  the  evening  preceding  the  morning  I  held  the 
inquest. 

8285.  What  day  was  that? — The  11th  of  March  1845. 

8286.  You  proceeded  to  hold  an  inquest  there?— Yes. 

8287.  What  witnesses  were  examined  before  you? — The  first  witness  was 
M'Dougal  himself,  to  prove  the  introduction  of  the  pauper  into  the  house ;  the 
next  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Jane  Grace ;  Elizabeth  Wise  was  one  ;  and  Sarah 
Barrett,  and  Mr.  Westlake. 

8288.  What  points  were  raised  on  that  inquiry? — The  points  raised  were 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  death. 

8289.  Was  a  medical  examination  instituted  by  your  direction  ? — Yes ;  before 
I  directed  the  inquest. 

8290.  What 
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8290.  What  was  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  examination? — A  declaration 
by  the  medical  man,  that  natural  death  was  the  cause. 

*  8291.  Was  Mr.  Westlake  the  medical  evidence  ?— Yes, 

8292.  What  was  the  verdict  of  the  jury? — Natural  death,  or  ‘‘died  by  the 

visitation  of  God;”  that  is  synonymous. 

8293.  During  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  at  the  inquest,  what  was  Mr. 
M‘Dougal’s  conduct? — M‘Dougal  certainly  interfered  with  the  direct  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  witnesses. 

8294.  In  what  way  ;  give  an  instance  ? — By  putting  questions  to  them  which 
appeared  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  party  who  then  almost  appeared  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  accused  person,  namely,  the  mother  of  the  child. 

8295.  Did  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  check  him? — I  did  ;  I  checked  him  for  it. 

8296*.  Mr.  Wakley.]  More  than  once  ?— Only  once  for  interfering  with  the 

examination  of  the  witnesses.  The  first  time  I  checked  him  was  for  observations 
made  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  before  the  jury  was  sworn, 
stating  that  there  was  no  doubt  this  woman  had  murdered  the  child,  as  she  had 
murdered  one  before. 

8297.  Did  he  state  that  in  the  presence  of  the  jury  ?— Yes. 

8298.  For  that  you  very  properly  reproved  him  ? — Yes. 

8299.  Did  you  allow  him  to  remain  in  court  afterwards? — Yes,  I  did;  on 
which  he  was  quite  silent.  During  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  as  I  before 
observed,  he  put  questions  which  interfered  with  the  direct  course  of  testimony 
given,  and  prevented  a  simple  narration  by  the  witnesses  themselves. 

&  8300.  Can  you  state  any  specific  remark  ? — No,  I  cannot;  but  I  recollect 
they  were  of  a  tendency  to  impute  the  crime  of  murder  to  the  woman  ;  they 
had  that  tendency,  and  in  language  to  this  effect,  “Did  you  not  tell  me  that 
the  w  oman  did  so ;  that  she  beat  her  child,  or  pressed  it  unnaturally  ;”  or  some 
such  observation  of  that  kind. 

8301.  Leading  questions? — Yes. 

8302.  Chairman.]  Was  your  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  ? — Most  decidedly. 

8303.  Were  the  jury  sworn  at  the  time  the  remark  was  made  respecting  her 
having  murdered  her  child? — No,  previously  ;  I  was  calling  over  the  names. 

8304.  The  jury  were  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

8305.  Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  of  that? — Yes. 

8306.  What  were  the  words  ?—“  The  woman  will  never  be  satisfied,  as  this 
woman  has  murdered  a  child  before.’ 

8307.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Was  M‘Dougal  sober? — Yes;  I  think  lie  was. 

8308.  Did  you  grant  an  order  for  the  burial  of  the  child? — Yes  ;  the  usual 
.certificate. 

8309.  You  did  not  state  in  your  certificate  that  it  was  a  still-born  child  ? — 
No  ;  I  did  not. 

8310.  Did  you  give  the  child  a  name? — I  did  not ;  but  a  name  was  given 
to  me. 

8311.  How  was  it  named  in  your  certificate  ? — Emma  Joyce. 

8312.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  gave  the  child  a  name  in  the 
certificate? — I  will  not  say;  I  believe  I  did  ;  in  the  margin  of  the  certificate  book, 
I  see  Emma  Joyce. 

8313.  Chairman .]  Were  you  in  the  workhouse  the  day  before  ;  on  any  former 
occasion  had  you  seen  this  woman  or  child  ? — No ;  never  to  my  knowledge. 

8314.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  the  workhouse  or  Board  of  Guardians? 
— Not  the  slightest. 

8315.  Had  you  been  in  the  workhouse  the  day  before  ? — No;  not  for  many 
years. 

v 

8316.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  M‘Dougal  interfere  with  you  in  any  other  way?— 
He  did  in  other  ways. 

8317.  What  was  that  ? — He  whispered  to  one  of  the  jurymen,  I  believe  it 
was  the  foreman  ;  I  told  him  I  could  not  suffer  that  conduct ;  he  must  leave  the 
room  if  he  did  not  cease. 

8318.  Was  that  after  the  jury  were  sworn? — Yes. 

8319.  Captain  Pechell.~\  Did  he  continue  in  the  room  after  that? — Yes;  but 
there  was  no  interruption  after  that. 

8320.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Do  you  commit  at  Andover  the  prisoners  from  the  union 
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workhouse  to  the  Bridewell  at  Winchester,  as  well  as  to  the  Andover  gaol  ? — 
Yes  ;  when  the  terms  of  imprisonment  are  short,  for  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  wre 
commit  to  Winchester. 

8321.  Is  there  a  separate  jurisdiction  at  Andover? — Yes. 

8322.  By  the  borough  magistrates  ? — Yes ;  independent  of  the  county. 

Jane  Grace ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

8323.  Chairman.']  WERE  you  in  the  Andover  workhouse  at  the  time 
Hannah  Joyce’s  child  died? — Yes. 

8324.  Were  you  sleeping  with  her? — Yes;  in  the  same  bed  with  her. 

8325.  Had  you  slept  with  her  some  time  before? — I  went  in  on  Thursday. 

8326.  You  came  into  the  workhouse  the  day  after  she  did  ? — I  came  in  on 
Thursday,  and  slept  with  her  the  same  night  I  came  in,  till  her  child  died  on 

the  Monday  evening. 

8327.  The  following  Monday  ? — Yes. 

8328.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  the  alarm  was  given ;  what  took 
place  on  that  Monday  evening? — A  young  woman  went  up  to  ring  the  bell  for 
the  mistress  to  come  down. 

8329.  What  young  woman  ? — Harriet  Till. 

8330.  Who  told  her  to  go  up  ? — Mrs.  Wise. 

8331.  Who  told  Mrs.  Wise  to  tell  her?— Hannah  Joyce. 

8332.  What  did  Hannah  Joyce  do  after  you  went  to  bed  ?-  Hannah  Joyce 
said  that  her  child  was  not  well. 

8333.  What  then  ? — And  then  Mrs.  Wise  said  that  the  women  were  to  be 
quiet ;  and  Hannah  was  to  keep  her  child  quiet. 

8334.  Was  the  child  quiet  after  that  time? — It  had  a  wheezing  on  the  chest. 
Mrs.  Wise  told  her  to  keep  the  child  quiet,  and  then  after  a  little  time  she 
hallooed  out,  and  said  her  child  was  dead;  then  Mrs.  Wise  told  HariietTill  to 
go  and  ring  the  bell,  and  Harriet  went  and  rang  the  bell. 

8335.  How  far  had  she  to  go? — Up  a  pair  of  stairs. 

8336.  You  were  not  locked  in  ? — Not  in  our  bedroom.  She  went  and  rang 
the  bell,  and  Mrs.  McDougal  came  to  the  door  and  asked  what  she  wanted. 

8337.  Did  you  hear  this? — We  could  hear  it  down  in  our  room.  ^ 

8338.  What  did  Harriet  say? — Harriet  said  that  Hannah  Joyces  child  was 
not  well  ;  then  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  came  to  the  door  and  said,  if  she  came  theie 
bothering  she  would  throw  a  pail  of  water  over  her. 

8339.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  heard  those  words? — ‘Yes;  then  she  came 
down  and  told  Mrs.  Wise,  and  Mrs.  Wise  said  it  was  no  use  Mrs.  M‘Dougal 
talking  like  that,  she  must  go  and  ring  the  bell  again,  and  come  down  and 
bring  a  light  with  her ;  then  Harriet  went  up  and  rang  the  bell  again,  and  Mrs. 
M‘Dougal  came  down  into  the  room,  and  said,  i(  What  is  the  matter  with  you 

women,  kicking  up  this  row.” 

8340.  Who  came  with  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ? — Mrs.  Annotts. 

8341.  Anybody  else  ? — Mrs.  Annotts,  and  mother,  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  and 

Miss  Jane,  and  Miss  Fanny. 

8342.  Is  Mrs.  Grace  your  mother  ?—  Yes. 

-  8343.  Who  are  Miss  Jane  and  Miss  Fanny  ?— Mrs.  M‘Dougal’s  two  daughters. 

8344.  What  did  they  say  to  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ? — She  came  and  said  that  Han¬ 
nah  Joyce’s  child  was  dead. 

8345.  Who  said  so? — Mrs.  Wise  said  so  ;  and  several  of  the  women  hallooed 
out  that  her  child  was  dead. 

8346.  Did  they  halloo  out  anything  else  ? — No  ;  Mrs.  M'Dougal  said  she 
thought  as  much,  and  she  came  and  looked  at  the  child,  and  she  called  Hannah 
a  brute,  and  said  she  had  murdered  it. 

-  8347.  Speak  the  truth,  and  tell  us  with  certainty  whether  you  heard  any 
woman  tell  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  that  Hannah  Joyce  had  murdered  her  child,  before 
Mrs.  M‘Douga!  said  that? — No  person. 

8348.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — Quite  certain  of  it. 

8349.  Neither  the  women  who  came  with  her,  nor  any  woman  in  the  ward  ? 
— No,  till  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  came  into  the  room  and  said  her  child  was  dead. 

8350.  Was  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  the  first  person  who  said  anything  about  her 
having  murdered  her  child? — Yes;  mother  never  said  anything,  nor  Mrs.  An¬ 
notts,  nor  Miss  Jane,  nor  Miss  Fanny ;  not  at  that  time. 

~  8351.  Were 
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8351.  Were  you  in  bed  at  the  time  ?—  I  was  in  bed. 

8352.  How  near  were  you  to  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ? — She  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
bed. 

8353.  And  where  was  your  mother  standing  ? — At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  child . 

8354.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  your  mother  said  nothing  ? — Mother  never 
spoke,  nor  Mrs.  Annotts,  nor  Mrs.  M‘Dougal’s  two  daughters. 

8355.  What  took  place  after  that?— They  sent  for  M‘Dougal,  and  Mr.  West- 
lake,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

8356.  He  came  with  Mr.  Westlake? — Yes. 

8357.  Before  Mr.  Fox  came,  and  Mr.  Westlake,  did  Mr.  M‘Dougal  come  ?— 
Yes ;  before  Mr.  Westlake  and  the  other  gentlemen  came,  Mr.  M‘Dougal  came 
into  the  room. 

8358.  When  he  came  into  the  room,  what  did  he  say  or  do  ? — She  was  a 
good-for-nothing  brute ;  she  had  killed  her  child,  and  she  ought  to  be  hanged. 

8359.  Before  he  said  these  words,  had  anybody  said  anything  to  him  ? — Not 
That  I  know  of. 

8360.  Who  went  for  him  ? — I  think  Mr.  Antony,  the  porter. 

8361.  Was  he  sent  for? — Mrs.  M‘Dougal  went  down  to  him. 

8362.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  saw  her  husband  or  not  ? — 
No,  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

8363.  That  was  the  first  thing  M‘Douga!  said  when  he  came  up  ? — Yes. 

8364.  Was  any  remark  made  by  your  mother  or  any  of  the  other  women  on 
that  ? — Not  that  evening. 

8365.  When  was  any  remark  made  ;  was  any  remark  made  by  the  women  to 
the  same  effect  at  any  other  time  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

8366.  Previous  to  this  Monday  evening,  had  you  heard  any  charge  to  that 
effect  brought  by  any  of  the  women,  or  alluded  to  by  any  of  the  women,  against 
Hannah  Joyce  ? — No. 

8367.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Quite.  I  went  into  the  house  on  the 
Thursday,  and  I  slept  with  her  the  Thursday  evening,  and  the  child  died  on 
the  Monday  following. 

8368.  Mr.  Wakley.\  How  was  it  you  never  slept  with  her  any  more?  — She 
was  taken  away  and  locked  up  by  herself. 

8369.  Chairman.']  She  did  not  sleep  in  that  room  again? — No,  we  saw  her 
next  day  in  the  day-room. 

8370.  Was  any  reason  given  for  her  being  taken  away  to  sleep  in  another 
room  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

8371.  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  anything  why  she  was  not  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room  with  you  ? — No. 

8372.  Did  you  hear  any  reason  given  why  she  was  taken  into  the  day-room  ? 
— No  more  than  that  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said  she  should  not  sleep  with  the  other 
women,  because  she  had  done  murder. 

8373.  When  did  she  say  that? — The  same  night. 

8374.  The  Monday  night? — Yes. 

8375.  Where  was  she  when  she  said  that? — In  the  women’s  bed-room. 

8376.  Was  Hannah  Joyce  there? — Yes. 

8377.  After  saying  that  she  should  not  sleep  with  the  other  women,  did  she 
say  where  she  was  to  sleep  ? — She  said  she  would  put  her  down  in  the  dead- 
house  with  her  child,  but  Hannah  would  not  go  there. 

8378.  Did  she  say  that  in  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

8379.  Are  you  quite  sure? — Yes. 

8380.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  remember  when  ? — The  evening  the  inquest  was 
held  over  the  child. 

8381.  Was  that  after  the  inquest  was  over  r — Yes,  we  were  going  to  bed. 

8382.  What  time  of  night? — The  inquest  began  about  six  o’clock,  and  I  was 
in  there  about  an  hour. 

8383.  Where  was  it  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said  she  should  go  and  sleep  in  the  dead- 
house  ? — In  the  kitchen. 

8384.  What  were  the  words  she  used? — She  said  she  should  go  down  to  the 
dead-house  and  sleep  with  her  child ;  I  remember  that  well. 

8385.  Chairman.]  Do  you  remember  whether  the  inquest  was  held  the  day 
after  the  death  of  the  child? — Yes. 

8386.  That  Monday  evening  Hannah  Joyce  slept  in  the  same  room? — Yes. 

8387.  She  was  not  moved  till  the  next  evening  ? — Yes. 
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8388.  Was  it  in  the  kitchen  that  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said  that  she  should  go  and 

sleep  in  the  dead-house? — In  the  kitchen. 

8389-  Who  were  present? — Mrs.  Wise,  Ann  Huntly,  Mrs.  Annott’s  mother, 
and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  were  present  when  she  said  that  Hannah  should  sleep  with 

her  child. 

8390.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  complaint  had  been  made  of  this  Hannah 
Joyce  by  any  of  the  women  in  the  same  room  previous  to  this  Monday  evening, 
or  any  objection  made  to  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  her? — No. 

8391.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

8392.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  Were  you  told  to  watch  what  her  conduct  was  to  her 
child,  by  M‘Dougal  or  Mrs.  M'Dougal  ?— No. 

8393.  Never  ? — No. 

8394.  Did  you  hear  any  person  told  ? — No. 

8395*  Was  Hannah  Joyce  present  in  the  inquest  room  while  the  inquest 
was  held  ? — Yes,  all  the  time. 

8396.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  stated  at  the  inquest  ? — I  could  say  some¬ 
thing  of  it. 

8397.  Did  you  say  anything  about  Hannah  Joyce  beating  the  child? — I 
said  she  hit  it  one  night  when  she  went  to  bed. 

8398.  Do  you  recollect  what  she  did  to  the  child  ?- — I  remember  she  hit  it 
one  night  because  it  was  fretty,  and  one  night  she  called  it  a  little  good-for 
nothing  devil. 

8399.  Did  she  say  anything  when  she  struck  it? — Not  that  I  remember. 

8400.  Made  no  remark?— No. 

8401.  Did  she  appear  angry,  or  was  it  a  playful  strike  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think 
she  hit  it,  intending  to  hurt  it. 

8402.  Did  the  child  cry  ? — No. 

8403.  Chairman .]  Have  you  ever  heard  her  found  fault  with  for  her  treatment 

of  her  child  by  anybody?  — No. 

8404.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Did  you  see  her  at  any  time  behave  ill  to  the  child  ? — No  ; 
she  behaved  very  well  to  the  child  indeed,  till  that  evening  she  struck  it. 

8405.  Did  any  women  make  any  charge  against  her  of  ill  using  her  child  r — 
No  ;  every  one  gave  her  a  good  name  for  being  a  good  mother  to  her  child. 

8406.  You  are  certain  that  you  had  not  been  told  to  watch  her,  or  look  after  her, 
or  notice  what  her  conduct  was  to  her  child  in  bed  ?— No. 

8407.  Chairman.]  Did  you  get  out  of  bed  on  this  occasion  ?— Yes,  when  the 
women  hallooed  out,  I  got  out,  and  went  to  the  other  side  ot  the  100m. 

8408.  Who  did  you  speak  to  ?— Ann  Huntly.  I  asked  her  if  I  might  sleep 
that  night,  as  I  did  not  like  to  sleep  with  Hannah  afterwards 
Was  this  before  Mrs.  M'Dougal  came?— Just  before  she  came  with  the 
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light. 

8410.  You  have  no  light  in  that  room  generally  ? — No. 

8411.  On  what  ground  did  you  say  you  did  not  like  to  sleep  with  her  ? — 
Because  Mrs.  M'Dougal  said  she  had  murdered  her  child,  and  l  did  not  like  to 
sleep  with  her  after  that. 

8412.  You  said  you  went  to  Anne  Huntley  before  Mrs.  M'Dougal  came  down  ? 

— Yes,  before  she  came  down  with  the  light. 

8413.  Had  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said,  “  that  brute  murdered  the  child,”  before  you 

went  to  Anne  Huntly,  or  afterwards? — Afterwards. 

8414.  Mrs.  M'Dougal  had  not  said  that  then? — No,  not  till  I  crossed  to  Anno 

Huntly. 

8415.  Did  you  say  vou  did  not  like  to  sleep  with  Hannah  Joyce  befoie  Mis. 
M'Dougal  said  anything  about  murdering  the  child?  We  were  fiightened, 

because  we  thought  the  child  was  stifled. 

8416.  That  was  before  Mrs.  M'Dougal  came  down?  Yes. 

8417.  Had  any  of  the  women  been  talking  about  the  child  being  stifled?-  -No 

more  than  seeing  the  blood  about  it. 

8418.  Who  had  seen  the  child?— Mrs.  Wise  was  the  first  woman  that  took  the 
child  out  of  bed. 

8419.  What  did  she  say  ?— She  said  there  was  something  the  matter  with  the 
child  ;  that  Mrs.  M'Dougal  must  be  sent  for  ;  there  was  blood  all  over  it ;  then 
they  sent  for  Mrs.  M'Dougal. 

8420.  Was  it  inconsequence  of  what  Mrs.  Wise  said  that  you  got  up,  and  went  to 

Anne  Huntly’s  bed  ?— Yes,  and  seeing  the  blood. 

•  8421.  Have 
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8421.  Have  you  told  us  all  that  Mrs.  Wise  said  ? — Mrs.  Wise  said  that  she  did 
not  see  a  better  mother  come  into  the  house  than  Hannah  was  with  her  child. 

8422.  When  did  she  say  that?— The  day  the  inquest  was  held. 

8423.  Have  you  told  us  all  that  Mrs.  Wise  said  on  this  occasion  when  Mrs. 
M‘Dougal  was  sent  for? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

8424.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  seeing  the  blood,  and  what  Mrs.  Wise  said, 
that  you  got  up  and  went  to  Anne  Huntly  ? — Yes. 

8425.  Did  any  other  woman  say  anything  about  the  blood  at  the  time  that 
Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said  this?— No,  not  till  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  came  and  brought  the 
light. 

8426.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  Annotts  say  anything? — No,  not  a  word. 

8427.  Chairman .]  Did  Huntly  say  anything  ?— No,  not  a  word. 

8428.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  said,  in  consequence  of  what  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  and 
“  them,”  said,  having  murdered  the  child  ;  who  do  you  mean  by  “them”?— Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  and  Wise  said  something  was  the  matter  with  the  child. 

8429.  No  one  but  Mrs.  Wise? — No  one  but  Mrs.  Wise  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal. 

8430.  Mr.  Pakington.]  How  was  the  child’s  health  during  those  few  days 
between  your  entering  the  house  and  the  child’s  death? — Very  bad  ;  it  had  a  very 
wheezing  noise  on  the  chest. 

8431.  Very  unwell  ? — Yes. 

8432.  Was  the  child  any  worse  that  Monday,  the  day  before  its  death  ? — All 
the  afternoon  it  had  this  wheezing  on  the  chest. 

8433.  Very  bad  ?—  Yes  ;  and  Mrs.  Wise  said  Hannah  ought  to  have  shown 
it  to  the  doctor. 

8434.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Is  Mrs.  Wise  here? — Yes. 

8435.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  Who  did  she  say  that  to  r — To  Hannah. 

8436.  What  were  the  words  she  used? — She  said,  “  Hannah  you  ought  to 
have  shown  the  child  to  the  doctor.” 

8437.  Mr.  Pakington.]  The  doctor  did  not  see  the  child  ? — No. 

8438.  Mr.  JVakley .]  Did  the  child  make  a  noise  in  breathing? — Yes,  and  you 
could  hear  it  among  the  women  in  the  day-hall. 

8439.  What  kind  of  noise? — A  wheezing  as  if  it  had  a  cold  on  the  chest.. 

8440.  Chairman.']  Do  you  recollect  the  day  when  Hannah  Joyce  left  the 
workhouse? — On  the  Saturday. 

8441.  State  any  circumstances  within  your  knowledge  that  took  place  at  the 
time  of  her  leaving  the  workhouse  ? — She  was  rattled  out  of  the  workhouse. 

8442.  What  did  the  women  do  ? — They  got  a  lot  of  tin  dishes  and  spoons, 
and  rattled  her  out  of  the  house. 

8443.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  it? — Because  they  were  told  to  do  it. 

8444.  Who  told  them  ? — Mrs.  M'Dougal  called  to  me  in  the  kitchen,  as  I 
was  cleaning  the  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  said,  if  she  was  in  the  young  women’s 
places  she  would  rattle  Hannah  Joyce  out  with  some  tin  plates  and  dishes. 

8445.  Who  was  by  ? — Mother  was  in  the  kitchen. 

8446.  Anybody  else  ? — Not  that  I  recollect ;  I  know  mother  was  there. 

8447.  Did  you  tell  any  other  women? — Yes;  I  went  and  told  what  Mrs. 
M‘Dougal  said,  and  we  all  agreed. 

8448.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  that  you  agreed  to  do  it? — Yes. 

8449.  ' Did  you  do  it  in  consequence  of  what  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said? — Yes. 

8450.  Were  you  talking  about  it  amongst  you  before  ? — While  she  was  in  the 
Board-room  we  were  talking  about  it. 

8451.  Was  Hannah  Joyce  in  the  Board-room  that  Saturday  morning  ? — Yes. 

8452.  What  time? — She  went  in  about  half-past  11. 

8453.  Ho  you  know  why? — No,  I  do  not. 

8454.  Who  talked  about  it  before  Mrs.  M'Dougal  said  anything  about  it?  — 
No  person,  but  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  told  me. 

8455.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  heard  it  mentioned? — Yes. 

8456.  Did  any  of  the  women  suggest  it  before  ? — No,  not  until  Mrs.  M‘Dougal 
mentioned  it. 

8457.  Did  you  do  it? — Yes. 

8458.  Did  anybody  stop  you  from  doing  it  after  you  began  to  do  it? — Not 
till  we  got  outside  the  gate. 

8459.  Who  stopped  you? — Then  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  after 
Mr.  Wheeler  came. 

8460.  Who  was  Mr.  Wheeler? — The  relieving  officer. 

0.45—16.  8461.  Did 
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8461.  Did  you  see  M‘Dougal  on  this  occasion? — After  M‘Dougal  came  to 
us  to  come  in. 

8462.  Did  you  see  him  while  this  was  going  on  ? — Not  at  all. 

8463.  Had  you  seen  him  before? — No. 

8464.  How  long  before  had  you  seen  him  ?  —  We  had  only  seen  him  in  the 
morning  part,  when  he  went  to  the  Hoard-room  ;  we  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

8465.  About  what  time  was  it  this  took  place,  near  12  ? — Yes. 

846b.  You  dine  at  12? — Yes. 

8467.  Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  see  M‘Dougal  on  this  occasion  at  all? 
—No. 

8468.  Not  standing  on  the  steps  or  anywhere  else  ? — No,  not  till  Mr. 
Wheeler  came  out  and  told  us  to  come  in,  and  then  M‘Dougal  came  out  and 
told  us  to  come  in. 

8469.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  the  first  person  ? — Yes. 

8470.  Had  you  been  good  friends  with  this  girl,  Hannah  Joyce  ? — Yes, 
nothing  occurred  till  the  evening  the  inquest  was  held. 

8471.  What  occurred  that  evening? — No  more  than  was  asked  about  the 
child. 

8472.  Between  you  and  her? — No,  nothing. 

8473.  Captain  Pechell. ]  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  M‘Dougal  that  you  have 
been  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  prevented  from  coming  here  ? — It  is  no  such 
thing  ;  1  have  been  in  the  town  ever  since  I  left  my  place,  for  any  one  to  see. 

8474.  Mr.  Westlake  and  no  other  person  has  endeavoured  to  keep  you  away 
from  coming  up  to  give  evidence  before  this  Committee  ?— No  person  ever  has. 

8475.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr.  Westlake  the  evening  Hannah  Joyce’s 
child  died  ? — Yes. 

8476.  Do  you  know'  what  he  said  ? — He  told  her  she  was  not  to  fret  about  it. 

8477.  Did  he  give  any  reason  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

8478.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  person  told  you  before  the  inquest,  what 
evidence  you  were  to  give  before  the  coroner  ?*— Mrs.  M‘Dougal  asked  me  if  I 
could  not  swear  that  Hannah  had  killed  her  child;  I  said, I  could  not,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  do  it. 

8479.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  did  she  say  then  ? — She  said,  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed,  I  must  know  whether  she  killed  it  or  not  ;  I  said  I  could  not  say,  and  like¬ 
wise,  I  should  not  like  to  say  she  killed  the  child. 

8480.  Mr.  TVakley.]  How  many  times  did  she  ask  you  the  question  ? — She 
asked  me  twice,  and  I  said  “  No,  I  should  not  like  to  swear  it.” 

8481.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  you  hear  her  ask  any  one  else  about  the  evidence 
they  could  give  ? — Yes  ;  she  asked  Mrs.  Wise  what  she  knew  about  it. 

8482.  What  did  she  say  to  Mrs.  Wise? — She  said  to  Wise,  “  What  do  you 
know  about  Joyce’s  child?”  she  said,  “  I  do  not  know  anything  more  than 
taking  the  child  out  of  bed.” 

8483.  Captain  Pechell.]  You  mentioned  the  names  of  Miss  Jane  and  Miss 
Fanny,  who  were  daughters  of  M‘Dougal? — Yes. 

8484.  Do  they  live  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

8485.  And  had  access  to  all  parts? — Yes  ;  they  were  about  the  house  the 
same  as  their  father  and  mother  were,  and  we  were  obliged  to  obey  them  as 
w'ell  as  their  father  and  mother. 

8486.  What  was  the  employment  you  were  generally  put  to  in  the  work- 
house  ? — Scrubbing  a  room  in  the  morning,  and  needlework  in  the  afternoon. 

8487.  What  did  you  do  on  Sundays  ? — No  more  than  we  used  to  soap  in  the 
clothes  on  a  Sunday  morning.  . 

8488.  Mr.  S.  Wort  ley.]  When  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  spoke  to  you  about  being  able 
to  swear  to  what  Joyce  did  to  her  child,  can  you  remember  the  exact  words  she 
used?— She  called  to  me  and  said,  “  Jane,  why,  you  can  swear  that  that  girl 
killed  her  child  and  I  said,  “  No,  ma’am,  I  cannot  swear  she  killed  it,  and  I 
should  not  like  to.” 

j Elizabeth  Wise ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

8489.  Chairman.]  WERE  you  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  Hannah  Joyce 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  her  child? — Yes. 

8490.  You  desired  that  the  alarm  might  be  given  to  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ? — Yes. 

8491.  When 
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8491.  When  Mrs.  M'Dougal  came  down,  what  did  she  say  ?— She  did  not 
come  till  just  before  the  doctor  came. 

8492.  When  she  did  come,  what  did  she  say  ?— I  do  not  recollect  the  words 
she  used  ;  I  do  not  belirve  she  spoke  at  all ;  she  said,  Let  it  be  just  as  it  is  till 
the  doctor  comes. 

8493.  Did  any  one  else  speak ;  who  spoke  first  when  Mrs.  M‘Douga«  came 
down  ? — I  do  not  exactly  recollect,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

8494.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  did  not  say  anything  till  the  doctor  came. 

8495.  Captain  Pechell.]  Are  vou  in  the  workhouse  now? — Yes. 

8496.  Chairman.']  Who  was  it  gave  the  alarm  that  day  ? — I  cannot  tell  who 
went  to  ring  the  bell  now. 

8497.  Did  you  not  tell  Harriet  Till  to  go  and  ring  the  bell  ? — I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  at  all  ;  I  do  not  recollect  who  it  was  rang  the  bell. 

8498.  Do  you  recollect  whether  anything  was  said  about  this  woman  having 
murdered  her  child? — I  do  not  recollect  as  they  did. 

8499.  You  do  not  recollect  any  person  saying  she  had  murdered  the  child  ? 
— T  do  not  recollect  they  said  that  she  had  murdered  it. 

8500.  What  did  they  say?— I  cannot  recollect  much  about  it  now,  it  is  a 
long  time  ago. 

8501.  Did  you  say  anything  yourself? — When  I  went  to  take  the  baby  out 
of  bed  from  her,  she  called  for  some  one  to  come,  and  she  said,  “  Mrs.  Wise 
do  come,  for  I  think  my  child  is  worse.”  I  had  left  her  a  moment  before.  I 
jumped  out  of  bed  in  a  moment,  and  as  I  took  the  child’s  hand  up,  I  felt  it 
clammy  and  cold  ;  I  then  put  my  arm  round  it,  and  took  it  out  and  walked  to 
my  own  bed,  and  sat  on  the  bed-side  till  some  one  came  with  a  light. 

8502.  Did  anybody  say  any  thing? — I  said,  Some  one  go  and  make  an  alarm, 
or  ring  the  bell.  No  one  offered  to  stir  for  a  minute  or  half  a  minute. 

8503.  Who  went? — I  cannot  say. 

8504.  When  the  alarm  was  given  a  second  time,  Mrs.  M'Dougal  came? — Yes. 

8305.  What  took  place  when  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  came? — I  do  not  recollect  that 

she  said  anything,  no  more  than  to  let  it  lie  till  the  doctor  came. 

8506.  Did  Mr.  M‘Dougal  afterwards  come? — Yes,  with  the  doctor. 

8507.  Did  Mr.  M‘Dougal  say  anything? — I  do  not  recollect  anything  parti- 
ticular  that  he  did  say. 

8508.  Did  the  doctor  say  anything? — Yes,  they  took  it  from  my  arms,  laid 
it  on  the  bed,  and  undressed  it. 

8509.  Was  anything  said  about  the  death  of  the  child  either  by  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
McDougal,  or  the  doctor  ? — That  I  could  not  say ;  I  do  not  recollect  much 
about  it  now,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

8510.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  Has  anybody  spoken  to  you  about  this  within  the 
last  few  days  ? — I  have  not  seen  any  one. 

8511.  Chairman.]  Has  any  one  spoken  to  you  outside  the  door,  saying,  the 
less  you  said  the  better? — No. 

8512.  Mr.  Christie.]  Are  you  still  in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

8513.  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  lately? — Yes,  because  I  came  up  with 
her  in  the  train. 

8514.  Chairman.]  Have  you  been  talking  with  her  about  this  matter  this 
morning? — Not  particularly. 

8515.  If  you  have  not  been  talking  particularly,  have  you  been  talking  gene¬ 
rally  ? — Not  particularly  about  that. 

8516.  Have  you  not  been  talking  about  this  matter  with  her  ? — Certainly  we 
have  spoke  about  it. 

8517.  What  passed  between  you;  what  have  you  been  talking  about  this 
morning? — This  morning! 

8518.  Yes,  this  morning,  or  at  any  time? — I  have  not  seen  her  till  now 
coming  up. 

8519.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  you  have  been  talking  about  this 
matter ;  what  have  you  been  saying  ? — I  could  not  say  more  than  what  I  know. 

8520.  What  did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  to  you  about  it  this  morning? — She  has 
not  said  anything  particular  to  me. 

8521.  Did  she  say  anything  at  all? — Yes. 

8522.  What  did  she  say? — How  we  found  it,  and  how  it  happened. 

8523.  What  did  she  say  about  the  mode  in  which  it  happened? — She  did 
not  say  anything  particular. 

•  0.45 — 16.  C  8524.  What 
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8524.  What  did  she  say  to  you  about  it? — She  have  not  said  anything  parti¬ 
cular  to  me  about  it. 

8525.  She  did  say  something  ? — Yes. 

8526.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  tell  you  you  were  here  for? 
— She  told  me  I  was  coming  here. 

8527.  What  did  she  say  you  were  to  come  for  ? — In  this  case. 

8528.  What  to  do ;  what  did  she  say  you  were  to  come  here  to  contradict  ? 
—She  did  not  say  I  was  to  contradict  anything. 

8529.  Are  you  still  in  the  Andover  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

8530.  What  did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  you  were  to  come  here  for  ? — She  told 
me  the  case  I  was  coming  on  ;  that  is  all  she  said  to  me  about  it. 

8531.  What  were  the  words  she  used  ? — I  do  not  recollect  particularly. 

8532.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  not  to  tell  us  the  truth  in  this  matter.  It 
is  right  to  warn  you,  in  cases  where  a  witness  obstinately  refuses  to  tell  what 
they  know  in  a  matter,  they  may  bring  themselves  into  a  serious  difficulty? — 
She  has  not  said  anything  more  particularly  than  she  told  me  the  case  I  was 
coming  on. 

8533.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Where  did  you  first  see  her?— In  the  train  this 
morning. 

8534.  Did  you  not  see  her  before  you  saw  her  in  the  train?— Yes  ;  I  just 
spoke  one  word  to  her  in  the  workhouse  on  Sunday  night. 

853.5.  Did  she  come  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

8536.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  was  that  one  word  ? — She  asked  how  I  was,  and 
I  asked  her  the  same. 

8537.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Tell  us  distinctly  what  passed  between  you  and  Mrs. 
M‘I)ougal  that  Sunday  night  ? — She  said,  perhaps  I  might  be  wanted  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  ;  and  I  said,  l  dare  say  if  I  was  wanted  I  should  come ; 
that  was  all  that  passed  between  us. 

8538.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  she  not  tell  you  what  you  might  be  wanted  about  ? 
— Mo. 

8539.  What  did  you  say? — I  never  made  any  answer;  I  do  not  believe  I 
did  answer  at  all. 

8540.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Who  was  present  when  you  saw  her  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing? — Mrs.  Blythe  and  Mrs.  Annotts. 

8541.  Is  that  the  present  matron  of  the  workhouse  ?  — Yes. 

8542.  And  Mrs.  Annotts  ? — She  is  an  inmate. 

8543.  What  part  of  the  workhouse  was  it  in  ? — The  kitchen. 

8544.  How  long  was  Mrs.  M‘DougaI  there  in  your  presence,  on  that  Sunday 
evening  ? — It  might  be  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  it  might  be  two  minutes. 

8545.  Did  she  come  in  alone  ? — I  never  saw  any  one  else  with  her  ;  she  was 
by  herself  when  I  saw  her. 

8546.  That  was  on  Sunday  night;  when  did  you  next  see  her? — Not  till 
this  morning  at  the  train. 

8547.  Did  you  come  up  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  ? — Yes,  by  the  same 
carriage. 

8548.  Did  you  sit  next  to  her  ? — No,  opposite. 

8549.  Did  you  talk  of  this  matter  with  her  as  you  came  up  ? — No. 

8550.  Not  at  all  ? — Not  at  all. 

855 1-  Since  you  have  arrived  here,  you  have  been  speaking  on  this  subject  ? 
— Certainly,  we  have  had  a  word  or  two. 

8552.  Did  she  tell  you  that  she  wished  to  show  that  she  had  not  said  anything 
about  the  child  being  murdered  ?  — I  do  not  believe  she  did. 

8553.  Try  and  remember ;  did  she  or  did  she  not  state  that  she  wished  to 
prove  that  she  had  not  said  anything  about  the  child  being  murdered? — No. 

8554.  Who  came  up  besides  you  in  that  carriage  ?  —Harriett  Annotts  and 
Ann  Huntley,  and  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  and  there  was  another 
gentleman. 

8555-  Who  was  that  other  gentleman  ?— I  cannot  say,  he  was  a  stranger 
to  us. 

8556.  There  were  six  places  in  the  carriage,  were  there  not?— There  "were 
six  places,  but  there  were  but  five  of  us. 

8557.  And  thisstrange  gentleman  besides? — Yes,  Mr  Cook  came  with  us. 

8558.  There  was  M‘Dougal,  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  Cook,  yourself  and  Huntley, 
and  Harriet  Annotts  ? — Yes. 

A  8 559.  Did 
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8559.  Did  you  all  talk  together  about  this  matter? — No,  not  coming  up. 

8560.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  the  subject  was  not  mentioned  as  you  came 
along? — Not  in  the  train.  . 

8561.  Where  was  it  mentioned,  if  not  there  ;  afteryou  arrived  in  London  ? — 
Yes,  we  spoke  of  it. 

8562.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  arrived  in  the  train  ? — I  cannot  say  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  was;  I  cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  inn. 

8563.  It  was  an  inn  ? — Yes. 

8564.  Did  you  get  anything  to  eat  and  drink  there  ? — Yes. 

8565.  What  time  did  you  arrive  in  London  ? — I  think  it  was  half-past  ten 
within  a  few  minutes. 

8566.  Did  you  pay  yourself  for  what  you  had  to  eat  and  drink  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

8567.  Who  paid  for  it  ? — The  relieving  officer. 

8568.  Cook  ? — Yes. 

8569.  While  you  were  at  that  inn,  did  you  speak  about  this  matter  ;  you 
must  tell  the  truth  ? — Yes,  we  were  certainly  talking  about  it. 

8570.  Did  M‘Dougal  or  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  tell  you  what  they  wished  you  to 
prove  ? — No. 

8571.  Then  tell  us  what  did  pass  about  it;  it  was  only  this  morning,  you 
must  be  able  to  recollect? — We  were  only  talking  about  the  way  I  found  the 
child  when  I  went  to  the  bedside  and  sat  on  my  own  bed,  that  is  all  I  know 
about  it. 

8572.  What  did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  about  it  this  morning  ;  there  were  many 
other  people  present,  so  that  you  had  better  tell  the  truth  ? — I  do  not  wish  to 
tell  a  story. 

8573.  Tell  tis  the  truth,  tell  us  what  passed? — We  were  only  talking  it  over 
in  the  manner  when  I  found  the  child,  when  I  went  to  the  girl’s  bedside. 

8574.  What  did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  ? — She  did  not  say  anything  particular. 

8575.  Did  Mr.  M'Dougal  say  anything  about  finding  the  child  this  morn¬ 
ing  ? — He  might  mention  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

8576.  You  said  “we  were  talking  about  it;”  who  were  talking  if  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M‘Dougal  were  not  ? — We  were  only7  talking  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
found  the  child ;  we  knew  nothing  else  to  talk  about. 

8577.  Who  was  talking  about  it? — Mrs.  M‘Dougal  and  myself. 

8578.  What  did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say ;  you  said  she  did  not  say  anything  par¬ 
ticular? — No  more  she  did. 

8579.  What  did  she  say  ? — I  do  not  know  that  she  said  anything  particular 
to  me. 

8380.  Did  she  tell  what  had  passed  when  she  came  into  the  room  ? — No,  she 
did  not. 

8581.  Did  she  say  she  had  never  said  anything  about  the  child  having  been 
murdered  when  she  came  into  the  room  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

8582.  What  do  you  mean  by7  “  not  that  I  know  of”  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

8583.  Are  you  sure  you  never  heard  her  say  that? — I  do  not  recollect  that 
she  said  anything. 

8584.  Did  not  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  either  this  morning  or  at  some  time,  say  to 
you,  since  last  Sunday,  that  when  she  came  into  the  room  she  said  nothing  about 
the  child  being  murdered  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  she  said  anything  to  me 
about  it ;  not  in  my  presence. 

8585.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  she  did  not  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that 
she  did. 

8586.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  she  did  not? — She  might. 

8587.  Did  she  or  did  she  not  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  she  did. 

8588.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  she  did  not  ? — I  will  not  say  she  did  not. 

8589.  Did  she  say  anything  of  the  sort? — We  were  not  talking  anything 
about  the  child  being  murdered,  or  anything  but  the  manner  that  I  found  the 
child. 

8590.  Did  she  say  anything  of  the  sort  ? — She  might ;  I  do  not  recollect  every¬ 
thing  that  passed. 

8591.  Did  she  not  say  in  your  presence  or  hearing,  when  she  went  into  the 
room,  that  she  had  not  said  anything  about  the  child  being  killed  or  murdered, 
or  something  to  that  effect  ? — She  might. 

8592.  Did  she  not?— -Do  you  mean  this  morning? 
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Elizabeth  Whe.  8953.  At  any  time  between  last  Sunday  and  this  moment? — I  do  not  believe 
- she  did  ;  I  do  not  recollect  it  if  she  did- 

23  June  1846.  S594.  You  have  already  told  us  that  she  did  not,  what  is  your  reason  for 

that? — I  do  not  recollect  that  she  did. 

8595.  You  have  said  that  you  wiil  not  undertake  to  say  she  did  not  say  what 
has  been  put  to  you  ? — I  will  not  say  she  did  not,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that 
she  did. 

8596.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  recollect  what  she  said  this  morn¬ 
ing?— I  never  heard  her  say  this  morning  that  the  child  was  murdered. 

8597.  When  did  you  hear  her  say  it? — Not  at  all  that  I  know  of. 

8598.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  the  Committee  that  you  cannot  remember 
what  Mrs.  M‘Douga!  said  to  you  about  the  murder  of  the  child  since  last  Sunday 
evening? — She  has  not  said  anything  to  me. 

8599.  Has  she  not  said  anything  to  you  about  the  child  ? — Yes,  certainly'. 

8600.  What  did  she  say  ? — In  the  same  manner  as  I  went  and  found  the  child, 
and  took  it  out  of  the  bed. 

8601.  What  did  she  say  about  the  child? — I  had  not  seen  her  till  we  came  out 
of  the  train  into  the  town. 

8602.  Mr.  Waldey.~]  Did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  tell  you  what  Sarah  Muspratt 
had  stated  before  this  Committee? — No. 

8(303.  Did  they  not  tell  you  that  she  had  been  examined  here? — ’Yes. 

8604.  Did  they  tell  you  what  she  had  stated  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  believe  they 
did. 

8605.  What  were  the  words  they  used  when  they  told  you  that  Sarah  Muspratt 
had  been  examined  here? — I  heard  she  had  been  examined,  but  I  did  not  hear 
what  she  had  said. 

8606.  Who  told  you  she  had  been  examined  here  ? — I  heard  some  one  say  so. 

8607.  Will  you  undertake  to  tell  the  Committee  that  neither  M‘Dougal  nor 
Mrs.  M‘Dougal  told  you  that  Muspratt  had  said  to  the  Committee  that 
M‘Dougal  had  said  when  he  went  into  the  room  that  Joyce  had  murdered  her 
child  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

8608.  Who  told  you  that  Muspratt  had  been  examined  here  ? — Mrs.  Annotts. 

8609.  What  did  M‘Dougal  tell  you  you  were  to  come  to  this  Committee  for? 
— On  the  case  of  Hannah  Joyce. 

8610.  That  you  were  to  be  examined  about  it? — Yes. 

8611.  Whatwas  the  thing  you  were  to  be  examined  about? — In  the  same 
way  I  found  the  infant,  how  I  took  it  from  the  bed,  and  how  I  saw  it. 

8612.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  M‘Dougal  came  into  the  room,  just  after 
the  finding  of  the  child? — Yes. 

8613.  Was  M‘Dougal  sober  ?— I  did  not  see  but  what  he  was. 

8614.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said? — I  do  not  recollect  I  heard  him  say  any¬ 
thing. 

8615.  Did  he  not  speak?— I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  did  or  not. 

8616.  Did  he  not  declare  at  that  time  that  the  child  had  been  murdered?  — 

I  will  not  say  ;  I  was  very  flurried  at  the  time  ;  I  do  not  remember. 

8617.  Do  you  recollect  what  Mrs.  M‘Dougai  said?— She  came  and  looked 
at  the  child,  and  said,  “  Don’t  move  it,  don’t  move  it  till  the  doctor  comes.” 

8618.  Had  you  a  child  under  you  care  of  your  late  husband’s?— Yes,  a  long 
time  ago. 

8619.  Did  that  child  die? — Yes. 

8620.  Was  there  an  inquest  held  on  it? — Yes. 

8621.  What  was  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ?— I  do  not  exactly  recollect. 

8622.  Was  there  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  returned  against  any  one  on  that 

inquest? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was.  _  . 

8623.  Do  you  know  any  person  who  was  charged  with  murdering  that  child? 

I  do  not  recollect  now.  .  . 

8624.  Had  that  child  broken  limbs  ? -They  said  when  they  examined  it  it 

had  ;  but  it  had  been  a  long  time  past. 

8625.  A  broken  leg  ? — Yes. 

8626.  A  broken  arm? — Yes. 

8627.  And  was  it  also  said  that  the  child  was  starved  to  death  ? — Yes,  they 
said  so  ;  but  they  should  see  the  condition  the  child  was  found  in. 

8628.  What  was  the  age  of  the  child  ? — I  will  not  be  certain  whether  it  wa? 
lG  or  17  months,  or  somewhere  thereabouts. 

s  8629.  Was 
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8629.  Was  any  person  sent  to  jail  on  the  charge  of  having  killed  that  child? 

— Yes,  they  put  me  there  on  a  charge  of  it.  <  . 

8630.  Were  you  tried  at  the  assizes  ? — I  was  not  tried,  I  was  arraigned  at 

the  bar. 

8631.  You  were  put  on  your  trial  ? — I  was  arraigned  at  the  bar, 

8632.  And  your  husband  also.  Wise? — Yes. 

8633.  You  were  both  charged  with  having  murdered  that  child? — I  do  not 

know  whether  they  said  murdered  or  not. 

8634.  Was  that  the  charge  against  you? — I  do  not  know;  I  never  heard  it 

read  particularly. 

Mr.  Colin  M'DougaU  again  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

8635.  Chairman. ]  AFTER  the  exhibition  that  witness  has  made,  do  you 
wish  the  Committee  to  hear  any  more  of  your  witnesses  ? — Yes. 

8636.  Which  witness  do  you  wish  to  call? — Harriet  Annotts. 

^637.  To  what  point  do  you  wish  Harriet  Annotts  to  be  examined? — To  the 
same  points. 

8638.  To  what  points,  because  Mrs.  Wise  has  spoke  to  no  points  r — To  the 
two  points,  whether  Mrs.  M‘I)ougal  or  myself  ever  said  anything'about  the 
woman  having  murdered  the  child. 

Harriet  Annotts ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

8639.  Chairman.']  Are  you  in  the  Andover  workhouse  now? — Yes. 

8640.  Did  vou  come  from  there  this  morning? — Yes. 

8641.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  anybody  connected  with  the 
Andover  workhouse,  about  the  subject  we  are  now  inquiring  into  r — No. 

8642.  Were  you  in  the  Andover  workhouse,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Hannah  Joyce’s  child? — Yes. 

8643.  You  did  not  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  her? — No. 

8644.  At  what  time  did  you  come  into  that  room  on  the  occasion  of  the 
alarm  being  given  of  the  death  of  the  child? — I  think  it  was  about  seven 
o’clock,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

8645.  Did  you  come  down  with  Mrs.  M'Dougal  ? — No. 

8646.  Was  it  before  Mrs.  M'Dougal  came? — Yes. 

8647.  WThat  made  you  come  ? — Mrs.  M‘Dougal  had  a  very  bad  leg,  and  she 
was  dressing  it ;  she  could  not  come  herself,  she  ordered  me  to  go. 

8648.  You  went  down  first? — Yes. 

8649.  After  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  came  ? — Yes,  after  I  fetched  her. 

8650.  When  you  came  down  first,  what  took  place  there ;  did  any  of  the 
women  say  anything  to  you  ? — No. 

8651.  You  then  went  and  fetched  her? — Yes. 

8652.  When  you  fetched  her  she  came  back  with  you? — Yes. 

8653.  Did  she  say  anything  then  ? — No. 

86.54.  Nothing  at  all  ? — No  more  than  she  said  she  would  fetch  the  doctor. 

8655.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  telling  us  all  she  said? — Yes. 

8656.  Recollect;  there  were  many  other  people  present;  tell  us  the  truth; 
what  did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  in  your  presence  on  that  occasion  ? — She  said  to 
Mrs.  Wise  that  she  should  leave  the  child  as  it  was  till  the  doctor  was  fetched  ; 
not  to  touch  it ;  that  was  all. 

8657.  Do  you  tell  the  Committee  positively  that  was  all  she  said  ? — Yes. 

8658.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  by  her,  or  by  any  woman  present,  about 
the  murdering  of  the  child  ? — No. 

8659.  At  that  time? — No. 

8660.  Just  recollect  yourself  a  moment  ? — Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

866 1.  You  are  sure  nobody  said  anything? — I  did  not  hear  it. 

8662.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — I  remained  till  the  doctor  came. 

8663.  Was  anything  said  about  murdering  the  child  when  the  doctor  came? 
—No. 

8664.  Nothing? — No. 

8665.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  M‘Dougal  came? — Yes. 

8666.  What  did  he  say  ? — I  never  heard  him  speak. 

8667.  Mr.  IVakley.]  Was  M‘Dougal  sober  at  that  time  when  he  came  into 
the  room  ?• — Yes. 

o-45 — 16.  D  8868.  Quite 
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866$.  Quite  sober  ? — Yes. 

8669.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Were  you  examined  before  Mr.  Parker,  at  the  inquiry  at 
Andover  ? — Yes. 

8670.  As  one  of  Mr.  MlDougal’s  witnesses  ?— Yes. 

8671.  Who  first  told  you  you  were  coming  to  London  about  this  affair  of 
Joyce’s  ? — I  was  summoned. 

8672.  Who  gave  you  the  summons  ? — Mr.  Blvth. 

8673.  The  present  master? — Yes. 

8674.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blyth  on  the 
subject  ? — No. 

8675.  He  only  gave  you  the  summons,  and  did  not  say  anything? — He  told 
me  I  was  coming  here  on  some  subject,  but  he  could  not  exactly  tell  me  what. 

8676.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  Did  Mr.  or  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  tell  you  what  Sarah  Muspratt 
had  said  before  the  Committee  ? — No. 

8677.  Or  what  Hannah  Joyce  had  said?— No. 

8678.  Neither  of  them  ? — No. 

8679.  Are  y°u  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

8680.  What  did  they  tell  you  you  were  coming  here  for  ? — I  do  not  remember 
their  saying  anything  about  it. 

868  j.  What  did  they  say  you  were  to  be  examined  about  ?—  I  have  not  had 
any  intercourse  with  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

8682.  Have  you  not  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  M‘Dougal  on  that  subject 
this  morning  ?— Not  on  that  subject. 

8683.  On  what  subject  have  you  been  talking  with  him  ? — Not  particularly 
about  anything  more  than  common  affairs. 

8684.  Do  you  recollect? — No  more  than  the  time  of  day  ;  about  the  time  of 
day. 

8685.  Do  you  state  to  the  Committee  that  you  were  not  told  by  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
M'Dougal  what  you  were  examined  upon  here  ? — No. 

8686.  Did  they  not  tell  you  that  Sarah  Muspratt  and  Anna  Joyce  had  been 
examined  ? — No. 

8687.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  they  did  not  tell  you  what  those  persons  had 
stated  before  the  Committee  ?— No. 

8688.  And  said  nothing  to  you  about  it  ? — No. 

8689.  Although  you  have  come  here  to  be  examined,  you  did  not  know  what 
you  were  to  be  examined  upon  ? — No;  I  was  not  sure. 

8690.  What  did  you  believe  you  were  to  be  examined  about? — I  could  not 
believe  anything,  because  I  did  not  know. 

8691.  You  say  you  were  not  sure? — I  was  not. 

8692.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mrs.  Wise  on  this 
subject? — Yes. 

8693.  When  was  that?— This  morning. 

8694.  What  did  you  say  to  her  about  it  ?— We  wondered  what  we  were  going 
to  be  brought  here  about;  she  said  she  rather  expected  it  was  something  con¬ 
cerning  Joyce’s  child  ;  she  did  not  know. 

8695.  You  did  not  tell  her  it  was  about  Joyce’s  child?— I  did  not ;  I  was 
not  sure. 

8696.  Chairman .]  Was  this  in  the  train  ?- Before  we  got  in. 

8697.  Was  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  by  at  the  time  ? — No. 

8698.  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  say  anything  to  Mrs.  Wise  about 
Joyce’s  child  ? — No. 

8699.  You  are  quite  sure  ? — Yes. 

8700.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you  not  afterwards  ask  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  what  you 
were  coming  here  for  ? — No. 

8701.  Did  you  ask  any  one? — No. 

8702.  Did  any  one  promise  to  give  you  anything  after  giving  your  evidence 
here  ? — No. 

8703.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Did  you  see  Mrs.  M‘Dougai  in  the  workhouse  last 
Sunday  ? — I  cannot  say  I  did  not  see  her. 

8704.  Did  you  see  her  ? — I  did. 

8705.  How  long  was  she  there  ?— She  might  be  there  10  minutes. 

8706.  Did  she  speak  to  you  ? — She  asked  me  how  I  was,  at  the  door;  that 
was  all  she  said  to  me. 

8707.  What  did  she  come  about  ? — I  believe  she  came  to  see  the  matron  of 
the  union. 

8708.  Where 
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8708.  Where  was  it  you  saw  her  ? — I  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  stood  at 

the  kitchen  door  and  spoke  to  me.  „  .  v 

8700.  And  was  all  she  said  to  you,  “  how  do  you  do  ?— Yes. 

8710.  Did  she  not  tell  you  then,  what  she  was  coming  up  about  No. 

8711.  When  did  you  get  the  summons  j  at  the  same  time?— No  ;  I  got  the 

summons  this  morning. 

8712.  Not  till  this  morning?— Mr.  Blyth  gave  it  to  me. 

8713.  When  you  left  Andover  this  morning?— Yes. 

8714.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  knew  there  was  a  summons? — I  knew 
there  was  a  summons,  but  he  did  not  give  it  me  till  this  morning. 

8715.  When  did  the  summons  come  to  the  workhouse  r—  I  believe  he  told 

me  it  came  on  Saturday. 

8716.  What  passed  during  that  10  minutes  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  was  there 
1  never  saw  her  after  she  spoke  to  me  at  the  kitchen  door. 

8717.  Did  she  not  remain  in  the  kitchen  10  minutes  ?— No. 

8718.  How  long  was  she  there? — Not  10  minutes. 

8719.  Did  you  and  Wise  and  M‘Dougal  and  Cooke  go  to  the  inn  when  you 
came  to  London  this  morning  r — Yes. 

8720.  What  had  you  to  eat  and  drink?— I  had  part  of  a  glass  ot  porter  and  a 

little  bit  of  sandwich. 

8721.  Did  you  pay  for  it? — No. 

8722.  Who  paid  tor  you?— I  believe  Mr.  Cooke  paid  for  me. 

8723.  Sir  JV.  Jollife .]  Had  you  any  conversation  this  morning  at  the  inn 

with  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  ? — No. 

8724.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  speak  to  Wise  while  she  was  at  the  inn  ! 
— No,  I  did  not. 

8725.  She  did  not  speak  to  you  in  her  presence  at  the  inn  ?— 1  was  present 

during  the  time  we  were  there. 

8726.  Did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  speak  to  her? — No. 

8727.  Vou  did  not  see  her? — No. 

8728.  Did  you  hear  her  speak  to  Wise  at  all  since  you  left  the  inn  ?— No. 

8729.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Has  nothing  been  said  to  you  since  you  came  into 
this  house  ?—  No  more  than  what  I  am  asked  now. 

8730.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  that  Joyce  left  the  workhouse  ? — I  remember 
the  day,  but  what  day  I  do  not  know. 

8731.  Do  you  recollect  any  particular  circumstances  that  took  place  in  the 
workhouse  on  the  day  she  went  out,  any  noises  being  made,  or  anything  done 
by  the  women  in  the  workhouse  on  that  day  ? — Yes. 

8732.  State  what  you  know  took  place  that  day  ? — I  know  but  very  little.  I 
saw  the  women  come  back  as  I  was  in  my  apartments,  where  I  used  to  be  when 
up  stairs.  I  saw  them  coming  back  with  something  in  their  hands.  I  asked 
the  fellow-servants  what  the  meaning  was,  and  they  told  me  that  they  had  been 
down  the  lane  after  Joyce. 

8733.  What  for? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

8734.  Were  you  not  told  for  what  purpose  they  went  after  her?— They  went 
to  drum  her  out. 

8735.  For  what  reason  ?— I  never  heard  for  what  reason. 

8736.  And  you  do  not  know  why  ? — 1  know  what  it  was  meant  for  ;  because 
the  women  thought  that  she  had  murdered  her  child. 

8737.  Did  you  think  so  ?— I  did  not  think  then  about  it;  I  heard  what  other 

people  said. 

2738.  Could  the  women  of  the  workhouse  go  out  to  drum  Joyce  out  without 
the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  master  or  mistress  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  be¬ 
lieve  they  did. 

8739.  They  went  out  of  the  workhouse  without  the  leave  of  the  master  or 
mistress  ? — I  believe  the  mistress  knew  nothing  of  it. 

8740.  Can  they  get  out  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master  and  mistress? 

“-Yes.  . 

8741.  You  think  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it? — I  think  the  mistress 

knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

8742.  Do  you  think  the  master  knew  nothing  at  all  of  it  ? — The  master  was 
in  the  board-room  at  the  time. 

8743.  You  think  the  sepeople  made  the  noise,  drumming  this  woman  out, 
without  the  master  or  mistress  knowing  anything  about  it  ?— I  do  believe  ^so. 

8744.  You  do  believe  that? — Yes. 

0.45 — lfi. 
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-  Jane  Grace,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

23  June  1846. 

8745.  Mr.  JVakley .]  ARE  you  in  service  now  ? — No. 

8746.  Are  you  still  in  the  Union-house  at  Andover? — No. 

8747.  Have  you  left  it? — Yes. 

.  8748.  When  did  you  leave  it  ? — When  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  left  it. 

8749.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — I  was  there  nine  years. 

8750.  How  came  you  to  leave  it  at  the  time  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  left  it  ? — I  went 
with  her  as  servant. 

8751.  Was  it  your  own  wish  to  go  with  her? — Mother  would  have  gone  if 
I  had  not. 

875:4.  What  is  you  age  ? — I  am  20  the  22d  of  last  January. 

8753.  Did  you  go  to  school  while  you  were  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

8754.  Did  you  learn  to  write  ? — Yes. 

875 5.  And  to  read  ? — Yes. 

8756.  While  you  were  there  were  you  ever  beaten  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M‘Dou^al ? 
—Yes. 

8757.  Were  you  beaten  frequently  ?— Yes,  I  have  been  beaten  a  good  many 
times  while  I  was  there. 

8758.  At  the  time  your  mother  was  living  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

87 59.  Was  she  cook  there  ? — Yes. 

8760.  By  whom  were  you  beaten;  by  Mr.  M‘Dougal  or  Mrs.  McDougal  ? — 
Mr.  M£Dougal.  One  Sunday  I  was  very  much  beaten. 

8761.  Chairman .]  What  year  ? — About  four  years  ago. 

8762.  By  whom? — By  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

8763.  Mr.  Sheridan. J  How  old  were  you  then  ? — About  16. 

8764.  Mr.  Wakley.]  How  did  he  beat  you  ? — He  beat  me  with  his  hand. 

8765.  Were  you  struck  violently? — Yes,  I  was,  and  had  the  headach  very 
badly  afterwards 

8766.  Were  you  knocked  down  ? — Yes,  and  he  hit  my  head  against  the  door¬ 
post. 

8767.  What  was  it  for  ? — Because  a  young  girl  came  up  to  take  her  dinner 
on  Sunday,  and  she  pushed  me  down  the  kitchen  stairs. 

8768.  At  play? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ;  it  was  pushing  after  the 
dinners  more  than  at  play. 

8769.  There  was  a  crowd,  was  there  ? — Yes. 

8770.  Did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  beat  you  ? — Not  then. 

8771.  Were  you  ever  beaten  at  meal  times  r — Yes. 

8772.  Who  beat  you  then  ? — Mistress  has  beat  me,  and  master  has  beat  us 
all  right  round  the  school. 

8773.  How  did  they  beat  you  ? — With  a  stick  on  the  head;  they  would  go 
round  and  fetch  every  one  a  stripe  on  the  head. 

8774.  Every  one  ? — Yes. 

8775.  What  did  they  say  it  was  for  ? — Because  we  were  making  a  noise. 

8776.  So,  because  some  made  a  noise,  all  were  beaten  ? — Yes,  all  used  to 
catch  it. 

8777.  Were  you  beaten  when  he  knocked  you  down  in  the  presence  of 
Betty  Farmer  ? — Yes,  I  was  ;  she  was  cook  at  that  time. 

8778.  Did  she  say  anything  ? — Mr.  MT)ougal  sent  for  a  stick,  and  she  would 
not  go. 

8779.  She  would  not  go  for  the  stick  ? — No. 

8780.  What  did  he  say  when  he  told  her  to  go  for  the  stick  ? — He  ordered 
some  one  to  go,  and  when  he  found  that  none  would  go,  he  ordered  Betty  ; 
she  said  she  did  not  know  where  to  get  a  stick  ;  he  said  there  were  plenty  of 
sticks  about  the  house. 

8781.  Was  he  sober  at  the  time? — I  cannot  say,  but  he  had  a  little  beer. 

8782.  Were  you  much  bruised  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  I  had  weals  about  me; 

and  my  mother  talked  about  taking  me  out  to  the  guardians,  but  it  was  not  of 
any  use. 

8783.  Did  you  speak  to  the  doctor  about  it  ? — No. 

8784.  Did  you  speak  to  the  visiting  guardians  about  it  ? — No. 

8785.  Not  to  the  chaplain  ? — No. 

8786.  You  made  no  complaint  at  all  ? — No. 


8787.  What 
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8787.  What  was  your  reason  for  not  making  a  complaint? — We  were  likely 

enough  to  have  it  again  if  we  had. 

8788.  What  that  your  reason  ? — Yes. 

8789.  Fearing  you  wrould  be  beaten  again? — Yes. 

8790.  Have  you  known  others  make  any  complaint  ? — No. 

8791.  Were  the  children  often  beaten?— Yes,  they  were  frequently  beaten. 

8792.  Did  Joseph  M‘Dougal,  the  schoolmaster,  ever  beat  you?— Yes. 

8793.  Frequently  ?— Yes,  twice. 

8794.  Severely  ? — Yes. 

879 5.  Chairman.']  How  old  were  you  at  the  time  when  you  were  beaten  by 
Joseph  M‘Dougal  ? — About  16. 

8796.  Were  you  16  when  you  were  in  school? — Yes,  I  came  out  when  I 
was  16. 

8797.  This  was  shortly  before  you  left  the  school,  that  you  were  beaten  by 
Joseph  M‘Dougal  ? — Yes. 

8798.  Was  there  any  schoolmistress,  or  did  the  master  teach  the  girls  ? 
There  is  a  master  to  teach  the  boys,  and  a  schoolmistress  for  the  girls. 

8799.  What  was  her  name  ? — Miss  Lawes. 

8800.  Where  is  she  now  ?— I  do  not  know. 

8801 .  How  long  ago  did  she  leave  the  house? — I  cannot  say  exactly. 

8802.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  visiting  guardians 
go  round  the  house  ?— Sometimes. 

8803.  You  did  see  them  ? — Yes. 

8804.  Did  they  ever  go  round  alone,  or  was  Mr.  M‘Dougal  always  with  them  ? 
—He  was  always  with  them  till  the  inquiry  was,  and  then  they  used  to  go 
round  by  themselves. 

8805.  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  them  alone  before  that  inquiry  ? — No. 

8806.  Did  any  of  the  visiting  guardians  ever  ask  you  if  you  had  any  com¬ 
plaint  to  make  against  any  one  in  the  establishment  ? — No. 

8807.  Did  they  say,  “  Js  any  one  ill-using  you  ”  l — No. 

8808.  Were  you  ever  called  aside,  so  that  no  one  could  hear  you  ? — No. 

8809.  Not  once  during  the  nine  years  you  were  there  ? — No. 

8810.  Did  the  chairman  never  ask  you  if  you  had  any  reason  to  complain  ? 
—  No. 

8811.  Did  the  chaplain  ? — No. 

8812.  Mr.  EtwallC]  Did  the  chaplain  visit  the  school  regularly  ? — He  used  to 
come  very  frequently. 

8813.  And  examine  you? — Examine  the  children  that  were  in  the  school. 

8814.  Did  he  ask  you  your  catechism,  and  other  religious  exercises? — Yes. 

881 5.  And  you  never  made  any  complaint  against  him  ? — No. 

8816.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  how  you  were  treated  in  the  house  ? — Never. 

8817.  Chairman.]  You  say  you  were  dining  in  the  boy’s  school-room  ? — Yes. 

8818.  Is  there  not  one  common  dining-hall  in  the  Andover  workhouse  ? — 
The  boys  and  girls  dined  in  one  when  I  was  there,  and  the  men  and  women  in 
another. 

8819.  Do  they  dine  at  the  same  time? — Yes,  all  round  at  the  same  time. 

8820.  Are  they  near  adjoining  ? — There  is  the  kitchen  parts  them. 

8821.  How  many  girls  were  there  in  the  school  while  you  were  there  the 
last  year,  when  you  were  15;  were  there  30? — Yes ;  I  should  think  near 
about  30. 

8822.  Were  you  taught  to  read  and  write  ? — Yes. 

8823.  And  to  sew? — Yes. 

8824.  Was  there  a  school  mistress  all  the  time  you  were  in  the  school? 
—Yes. 

8825.  Sir  TV.  Jolliffe.]  Did  the  girls  go  into  the  ablebodied  women’s  ward? 
— No ;  there  is  a  room  for  the  girls  to  be  by  themselves ;  and  the  boys,  and 
the  men,  and  the  women  all  have  a  room  for  themselves. 

8826.  And  the  girls  cannot  go  into  the  women’s  ward  ? — No,  not  very  often, 
the  doors  are  kept  locked. 

8827.  Do  they  ever? — They  go  there  when  the  doors  are  open,  to  see  their 
mothers. 

8828.  Captain  Pechell.]  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 

any  of  the  visiting  guardians,  so  that  the  master  eould  not  hear  what  you 
said?— No.  .  '  1  • 

0.45—16.  E  8829.  There 
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8829.  There  was  no  occasion  on  which  you  could  have  spoken  to  the 
visiting  guardians  without  the  master  hearing  what  you  said  ? — No. 

8830.  Had  you  expressed  a  wish  to  any  body  that  you  would  like  to  com¬ 
plain  to  the  visiting  guardians  ? — No. 

8831.  Chairman .]  Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  girl  express  a  wish  to  com¬ 
plain  ? — No. 

8832.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  say  they  were  ill-treated  by  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
M‘Dougal  ? — Not  more  than  being  beaten  ;  all  the  girls  have  been  beaten. 

8833.  That  frequently  happened  ? — Yes. 

8834.  And  did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  girls  afterwards  say  they  would 
complain  of  that? — Sometimes  they  have  said  so,  but  they  have  not  done  it. 

8835.  Why  have  they  not?— Because  they  w'ere  afraid  they  would  catch 
it  again. 

8836.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  What  other  punishments  were  there  in  the  work- 
house  ? — Being  locked  up,  sometimes. 

8837.  Where  were  they  locked  up  ? — In  a  dark  place. 

S838.  What  dark  place?— In  a  room  there  is  there,  to  lock  people  up  on 
purpose  ;  a  dark  room. 

8839.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  is  the  longest  time  you  have  ever  been  locked 
up  ? — I  was  never  locked  up  above  two  hours. 

8840.  Mr.  S.  Wortley. ]  Were  you  ever  any  of  you  brought  before  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  for  misconduct  ? — I  was  brought  once. 

8841.  What  was  that  for  ?— Elizabeth  Morrison  and  me  disagreed,  and  Mrs. 
M'Dougal  took  us  before  the  gentlemen. 

8842.  Chairman.]  Had  you  been  fighting  ?  No  more  than  making  a  noise 
and  halloing  a  little. 


8843.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Was  that  the  only  time  in  the  course  of  nine  years 
you  were  ever  brought  before  them  ? — Yes. 

8844.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Were  you  kicked  by  Joseph  M‘Dougal  at  any  time  ? — - 
Yes,  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

8845.  Where  were  you  kicked  ? — He  threw  me  down,  and  then  kicked  me 
after  I  was  down. 

8846.  Captain  Pechell.~\  Had  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  Mrs.  Annotts 
for  pulling  your  hair?— Yes;  she  would  have  beat  me,  but  I  said  I  would  tell 
the  gentlemen  of  it,  and  then  Mrs.  McDougal  would  not  let  her  do  it. 

8847.  Chairman.]  Wras  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  by  when  she  offered  to  beat  you  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  she  said  if  she  was  in  Mrs.  Annotts’  place,  she  would  give  me  a  good 
hiding. 

8848.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Was  that  the  same  day  that  Joseph  M‘Dougal  kicked 
you  ? — Yes. 

8849.  Where  did  it  take  place  ? — In  the  girls’  bed-room. 

8850.  Chairman.]  Had  he  any  business  there  ? — Not  the  least  business. 

8851.  Who  were  with  you? — Me  and  Elizabeth  Coleman  and  Matilda 
Sanders ;  he  was  going  to  beat  us  all  three. 

8852.  Captain  Pecliell.]  Do  you  recollect  any  occasion  of  seeing  men  bring 
the  bones  from  the  bone  store  for  their  breakfast  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

8853.  Do  you  suppose  they  did  that  because  they  had  not  enough  to  eat  ? — 
V  es,  I  am  certain  there  was  not  enough  to  eat. 

8854.  You  think  there  was  not  enough  in  the  workhouse  ?  —  Certainly. 

8855.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  any  provisions  from  the  governor  besides 
the  allowance  ? — No. 


8856.  Could  you  buy  any  of  the  provisions  in  the  workhouse  ? — Some  of  the 
women  and  men  would  sell  them  to  get  snuff  and  tobacco. 

8857.  Were  any  provisions  bought  from  the  governor  of  the  workhouse  ?— 
My  sister  has  bought  bread  from  Joseph  M‘Dougal. 

8858.  Was  she  in  the  workhouse  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

8859.  Mr-  S.  Wortley.]  How  long  were  you  in  the  workhouse  altogether? — 
Nine  years. 

8860.  How  often  did  you  see  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  cannot  say. 

8861.  Do  you  know  who  the  Assistant  Commissioner  was  ? — Mr.  Parker. 

8862.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

8863.  How  often? — Three  or  four  times. 

8864.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  any  questions  ? — No, 

8865.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to  him  ? — No. 


88 6.6-.  Did 
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8866.  Did  he  ask  any  Questions  of  the  other  women  in  the  house  ?— No,  not 
that  I  know  of. 

8867.  Mr.  IVakley.]  Why  were  you  kicked  by  Joseph  M(Dougal,  and  had 
your  hair  pulled  by  Mrs.  Annotts  ? — Because  Joseph  M(Dougal  and  Mrs. 
Annotts  were  in  Mr.  M*Dougars  office,  and  I  went  one  day  to  try  the  door,  as 
I  cleaned  the  office  on  Saturday,  and  the  door  was  locked,  and  they  were  in 
there.  I  went  down  and  said,  “  There  is  Master  Joseph  and  Mrs.  Annotts  in 
the  office,  and  the  door  is  locked.”  I  never  said  anything  else  about  it.  He 
came  in  the  morning  and  said,  “  What  stories  have  you  been  telling  about 
me  ?”  He  said,  “  You  are  a  good  for  nothing,  lying  creature.”  And  I  said, 

“  I  am  not.”  Then  he  began  beating  me. 

8868.  Captain  Pechell .]  Is  this  Joseph  M‘Dougal,  the  schoolmaster?— 
Yes. 

8869.  Mr.  JVahley. ]  Did  you  know  a  person  in  the  workhouse  named  Jack 
Harfield  ? — Yes. 

8870.  Had  he  a  child  die? — Yes. 

8871.  Do  you  recollect  who  carried  the  coffin  to  the  burial  ground  ?— '-The 
father  and  mother. 

8872.  How  old  was  the  child  ? — I  cannot  say. 

8873.  Six  months,  or  12  months,  or  a  year  and-a-half ;  was  it  an  infant  in 
arms?— The  mother  used  always  to  have  it  in  arms  ;  it  could  just  run  about. 

8874.  Were  there  any  persons  ready  to  carry  the  coffin  for  them? — Yes. 

8875.  Who  were  they? — Mrs.  Squeer  and  Mrs.  Goodall. 

8876.  You  saw  it  yourself? — Yes. 

8877.  And  why  did  they  not  carry  the  coffin? — Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said  that 
Mr.  Cooke  ordered  that  they  should  take  the  child  to  the  grave  themselves, 
because  it  was  not  christened. 

8878.  And  the  father  and  mother  were  obliged  to  carry  the  coffin  to  the 
grave  ? — Yes. 

8879.  How  long  were  you  with  the  children  ? — I  have  not  been  away  from 
them  more  than  12  months. 

8880.  What  diet  had  you  when  you  were  with  the  children  ? — Just  the  sam 
as  the  other  children. 

8881.  Had  you  no  more  allowed  you  than  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age? — I 
had  six  ounces  of  bread  for  dinner,  and  five  for  supper,  and  five  for  breakfast. 

8882.  And  what  had  the  children  of  nine  years  of  age  ? — About  five  ounces; 
I  was  pantry  girl,  and  knew  what  they  had. 

8883.  Did  you  get  much  in  the  pantry  ? — A  bit  of  bread  sometimes. 

8884.  Did  you  suffer  much  from  hunger? — Yes. 

8885.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Were  the  children  ever  locked  up  in  this  dark  room? 
—Yes. 

8886.  What  age  were  they  ? — I  have  known  them  about  12. 

8887.  Can  you  mention  a  name  ? — Harriet  Burton. 

8888.  What  age  was  she  ? — She  is  about  16  or  1 7- 

8889.  Captain  Pechell.]  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Carter  ? — 
A  boy  there  was  named  John  Carter. 

8890  How  old  is  he  ;  as  old  as  yourself? — Near  about. 

8891.  A  young  man,  then? — Yes. 

8892.  Did  he  ever  apply  to  you  to  give  him  anything  out  of  the  pantry  ? — 
Not  to  me ;  Miss  Jane  has  given  him  something  out  of  the  pantry. 

8893.  Who  is  Miss  Jane  ? — Mrs.  McDougal’s  daughter. 

889 4.  She  supplied  John  Carter  with  something  out  of  the  pantry  ?— Yes, 
she  has. 

8895.  Was  that  more  than  he  ought  to  have  by  the  allowance  ? — Yes ;  she 
gave  it  to  him  of  her  own  pleasure. 

8896.  Have  you  ever  known  Miss  Jane  to  give  food  out  of  the  pantry  to  other 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  ? — To  Charles  Phillips. 

8897.  Were  you  present  when  Jane  M‘Dougal  gave  the  provisions  out  of  the 
pantry  as  extra  allowance  to  Carter  ? — Yes. 

8898.  Was  Jane  McDougal  the  schoolmistress? — No. 

8899.  Plow  old  is  she  ? — About  16  or  1 7- 

8900.  How  old  was  she  at  the  time  that  she  gave  these  provisions  to  Carter  ? 
— About  12  years  old. 

0.45 — 16.  8901.  Mr. 
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8901.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  this  the  time  that  she  was  fond  of  Carter,  w'hen 
she  was  12  years  old  ? — Yes. 

8902.  Captain  PechellS\  She  is  16  now? — Yes. 

8903.  Chairman. ]  You  say  you  were  brought  before  the  Board  for  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  another  girl ;  had  you  an  opportunity  then  of  making  any  statement 
in  answer  to  the  charge  ? — Yes. 

8904.  Did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  go  with  you  ?  —Mr.  McDougal. 

8905.  Did  he  tell  the  Board  what  you  had  been  doing  ? — Yes. 

8906.  Were  you  asked  what  you  had  to  say  in  defence  ? — They  asked  us 
what  we  were  quarrelling  about,  and  we  told  them. 

8907.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  saying  all  you  wished  to  the  Board? — 
Yes! 

8908.  And  what  did  the  Board  say  or  do? — The  Board  asked  if  we  would 
ever  quarrel  any  more,  if  they  would  forgive  us  ;  I  said  “  No  ;  ”  and  the  other 
young  woman  said  she  did  not  want  to  be  forgiven,  for  she  had  not  done  any¬ 
thing  to  be  forgiven. 

8909.  What  was  done  to  her  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

8910.  Were  you  both  let  otf  ? — Yes. 

8911.  Mr.  Sheridan  When  you  were  in  this  school,  what  did  you  learn 
besides  reading  and  writing  ? — Ciphering. 

89  j  2.  And  catechism  ? — Yes. 

8913.  When  the  visiting  committee  went  round,  did  they  see  whether  you 
were  clean,  and  ask  you  questions  ?  — Not  of  us. 

8914.  They  asked  no  questions? — No. 

8915.  Were  you  not  examined  whether  your  dress  was  in  order  by  the 
visiting  committee  ;  were  you  not  called  up  and  asked  questions  ? — No. 

891b.  Did  they  visit  the  school? — Sometimes  they  have  come  in. 

8917.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.~]  Did  they  ever  hear  you  read? — Sometimes  they 
have. 

8918.  And  looked  into  the  copy-books? — Yes,  they  have  looked  at  the  copy¬ 
books. 

8919.  Chairman .]  You  were  employed  in  the  pantry  ? — Yes. 

8920.  For  how  long  was  that? — I  was  in  the  pantry  about  six  months. 

8921 .  For  the  six  months  before  you  left  the  workhouse,  were  you  in  the 
pantry  ? — No  ;  it  is  about  a  twelvemonth  ago  I  was  in  the  pantry  ;  I  was  in  the 
washhouse  when  I  came  out. 

8922.  How  many  girls  were  in  the  pantry  ? — Only  me. 

8923.  Had  you  any  more  liberty  than  the  other  girls  ;  were  you  able  to  go 
about  the  house  more  than  the  other  girls  ? — No,  no  more  than  to  do  my  own 
work. 

8924.  Captain  PecheU.']  Did  you  consider  yourself  ordered  to  obey  the 
instructions  given  you  by  Miss  Jane  and  Miss  Fanny  M‘Dougal  ? — As  well  as 
mistress  or  master. 

8925.  Were  they  competent  to  give  you  orders  for  any  duties  in  the  work- 
house  : — Yes. 

8926.  And  you  felt  yourselves  bound  to  obey  them,  as  much  as  the  master 
and  mistress  ? — Yes. 

8927.  Mr.  Wakley .]  What  books  had  you  to  read  in  the  school-room  ? — 
Bibles  and  Testaments. 

8928.  Any  others? — Other  scripture  books. 

8929.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  By  whose  orders  were  you  put  into  that  dark  room  ? — 
By  the  mistress’s. 

8930.  By  the  schoolmistress’s  ? — No,  Mrs.  MDougal. 

8931.  Was  that  the  same  room  in  which  the  dead  bodies  were  put? — They 
have  been  put  there. 

8932.  When  any  one  died  in  the  house,  were  they  removed  to  that  room? — 
There  were  two  rooms  ;  one  was  for  the  purpose  of  the  dead  bodies  ;  sometimes 
there  might  be  two  a  day. 

8933.  This  room  in  which  you  were  put  was  not  particularly  for  the  dead 
bodies  ? — No,  it  was  made  on  purpose  for  locking  up  persons. 

8934.  But  sometimes  they  were  put  into  this  one?— Yes. 

S935.  Captain  PecheU .]  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  put  into  the  dark  room 
for  not  eating  their  breakfast  ? — Charlotte  Gibbs. 

8936.  For  nothing  else  ? — Because  she  could  not  eat  her  gruel  of  a  morning. 

8937.  Mr. 
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8937.  Mr.  Wakley. How  many  times  have  you  known  her  put  in  for  not 

eating  her  gruel  ? — Two  days,  and  sometimes  one. 

8938.  Two  entire  days,  because  she  could  not  eat  her  breakfast?  Yes. 

8939.  Chairman .]  Locked  up  10  hours  together  ?— Yes. 

8940.  Captain  Pechell.]  Was  the  dinner  taken  to  her  at  dinner-time,  or  was 
she  let  out  to  dinner?  —  No  ;  the  dinner  taken  to  her,  and  the  door  locked. 

8941.  Have  you  ever  taken  the  dinner  to  her?— Yes,  I  have. 

8942.  Mr.  JVakley.~]  How  old  was  she  at  the  time?— She  is  a  woman  ;  it  was 
only  just  before  I  came  out  of  the  house. 

8943.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.}  Have  you  been  confirmed  ?— Yes. 

8944.  Did  you  go  from  the  union-house  to  be  confirmed  r  Yes. 

8945.  At  Andover? — Yes. 

8946.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  had  you  for  supper  while  you  were  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  ? — Bread,  and  milk  and  water  ;  sometimes  cheese. 

8947.  Cheese  you  ought  to  have  regularly  ? — Yes. 

8948.  How  often  had  you  cheese  ? — When  there  was  not  milk  enough  lor 
us  all. 

8949.  Captain  Pechell .]  What  was  the  proportion  of  the  water  put  into  the 
milk  ? — To  make  enough  for  all. 

8950.  Was  there  no  measure  for  the  water  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

8951.  How  much  water  was  put  into  each  person’s  milk  ;  what  was  the  size 
of  the  mug  or  basin  ? — A  pint. 

8952.  How  much  milk  do  you  think  was  in  that  basin  ? — -Not  half  a  pint  of 
milk. 

8253.  Chairman. J  Were  you  employed  to  mix  the  milk  and  water  together  r 
— Yes ;  I  have  done  so  when  I  was  in  the  kitchen. 

8954.  What  was  given  to  the  inmates  as  milk,  was  milk  mixed  with  water : 
— Yes. 

8955.  Who  told  you  to  mix  it  so  ? — The  mistress. 

8956.  Mr.  Wakley. \  Was  the  milk  skimmed  before  it  was  mixed  ?—  Always. 

8957.  Then  it  was  skim  milk  mixed  with  water? — Yes. 

8958.  What  was  done  with  the  cream  that  was  skimmed  from  the  milk? — 
It  used  to  go  to  the  master’s  table. 

8959.  Was  butter  made  with  it? — Sometimes. 

8960.  Have  you  seen  it  made  ? — I  have  made  it  myself. 

896 1 .  How  have  you  made  it  ? — In  a  bottle. 

8962.  By  shaking  it  up  in  a  bottle  ? — Yes. 

8963.  What  was  done  with  the  butter?— It  was  taken  to  the  masters 
table. 

8964.  Did  the  children  ever  complain  to  you  of  being  hungry ;  wanting 
food  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

8965.  Often  ? — Yes  they  have  gone  and  picked  up  what  was  chucked  out  to 
the  fowls. 

8966.  Potatoes? — Yes. 

8967.  Did  M‘Dougal  keep  fowls  and  pigs  ? — Yes. 

8968.  Have  you  seen  them  fed  ? — Yes. 

8969.  What  were  they  fed  with  generally  ? — Potatoes  boiled,  and  oats  and 
peas  for  the  pigeons. 

8970.  Were  the  potatoes  belonging  to  the  house? — Yes. 

8971.  Do  you  speak  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  they  were  the  potatoes 
which  had  been  allowed  to  the  paupers  ? — They  were  just  the  same  as  we  had 
ourselves. 

8972.  Chairman .]  Do  you  know  whether  the  pigs  belonged  to  M‘Dougal,  or 
to  the  union  ;  how  do  you  know  they  did  not  belong  to  the  guardians  ? — 
I  cannot  say  whether  they  belonged  to  the  guardians  or  not. 

8973.  Mr.  Etwall.']  What  year  was  it  you  saw  this ;  how  long  ago  is  it  that 
the  pigs  were  fed  in  this  way  ? — They  were  gone  away  just  before  the  inquiry 
at  the  union. 

8974.  Mr.  Wakley  7\  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  pigs  — No. 

8975.  Did  you  ever  get  any  of  the  pork? — No. 

8976.  Mr.  EtwalE]  A  year  previous  to  the  late  inquiry,  did  you  see  the 
pigs  so  fed  as  you  have  described  ? — Yes. 

8977.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Was  Divine  service  performed  every  Sunday  at  the 
union-house  ? — Yes. 

0.45— .16.  F  8978.  Who 
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8978.  Who  read  the  prayers? — The  minister  used  to  do. 

8979.  The  minister  came  regularly  every  Sunday  to  read  the  prayers*? 
— Yes. 

8980.  Did  M‘Dougal  ever  read  the  prayers? — Yes. 

8981.  On  Sunday ?—  Sometimes  he  read  them  on  Sundays;  sometimes  he 
did  not. 

8982.  Mr.  JVakley .]  Was  he  sober  when  he  read  them? — He  has  been  worse 
for  liquor. 

8983.  When  he  read  the  prayers? — Yes. 

8984.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  he  read  the  sermon  also  ? — No,  only  the  prayers. 

8985.  On  a  Sunday  did  he  read  the  prayers  and  the  morning  service  at 
11  o’clock? — No. 

8986.  He  never  did  that?— No. 

8987.  You  were  only  speaking  of  the  prayers  in  the  morning  ? — Yes,  morning 
prayers.  The  minister  comes  and  we  have  church  one  Sunday  in  the  morning, 
and  one  Sunday  in  the  afternoon. 

8988.  Chairman.']  M‘Dougal  never  read  prayers  at  church? — No. 

8989.  When  you  said  he  read  prayers  you  meant  he  read  them  in  your  hall 
morning  and  evening  ? — Yes. 

8990.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  you  ever  receive  any  letters  while  in  the  union- 
house? — Not  I;  mother  has. 

8991.  Was  she  allowed  to  open  the  letters  herself? — Yes;  sometimes  Mr. 
M'Dougal  has  read  them  for  her,  because  she  could  not  read  them  herself. 

S992.  That  was  at  her  request? — Yes. 

8993.  You  never  knew  the  paupers’  letters  to  be  opened  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  pauper  ? — No,  unless  the  pauper  could  not  read,  and  asked  the 
master  or  mistress  to  do  it. 

8994.  They  never  did  open  them? — No. 

8995.  Chairman. ]  Were  many  of  the  girls  by  when  you  were  beaten  in  this 
way  ? — Matilda  Coleman  and  Elizabeth  Sanders. 


Mr.  Colin  APDougal,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

899b.  Chairman.]  HAVE  you  any  observation  to  make  on  this  testimony? 
— I  cannot  follow  the  questions  so  rapidly  ;  I  could  put  many  questions  to  that 
girl  if  l  bad  the  Minutes  before  me,  but  I  have  not. 

8997.  It  has  been  alleged  that  you  and  your  wife  were  in  the  habit  of  beating 
the  girls  and  boys  in  the  school,  and  they  were  afraid  to  complain  ? — That  is 
false,  utterly. 

8998.  On  being  asked  by  the  Committee  whether  you  had  any  observation 
to  make  with  respect  to  the  evidence  given  by  Jane  Grace  on  this  point,  you 
have  stated  you  wished  for  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  ;  the  Committee  feel,  as  you 
have  been  present  during  the  whole  time  the  evidence  has  been  given,  and  must 
have  heard  every  word  of  it,  they  are  not  called  on  by  any  consideration  of 
justice  to  place  those  Minutes  in  your  hands.  At  the  same  time  you  have  an 
opportunity  now  of  making  any  statement  you  please,  or  if  there  are  any  witnesses 
you  wish  to  call,  and  will  put  in  writing,  previous  to  those  witnesses  being  called, 
a  statement  of  the  points  to  which  you  wish  them  to  speak,  the  Committee  will 
take  your  application  for  leave  to  have  those  witnesses  called  into  consideration, 
and  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  the  witnesses  are  likely  to  be  material, 
they  will  summon  such  witnesses.  At  the  same  time,  unless  your  witnesses 
can  offer  some  more  decisive  answers  to  the  charges  that  implicate  you  than 
has  been  done  by  the  witnesses  produced  before  the  Committee  to-day,  they 
would  not  feel  justified  in  applying  the  public  funds  to  produce  witnesses  from 
whom  so  little  good  may  result.  At  the  same  time,  that  they  may  not  decide 
on  any  point  without  both  sides  being  heard,  if  you  wish  any  witness  to  be 
called,  put  on  paper  what  that  witness  can  speak  to,  and  if  the  Committee  think 
those  points  are  material,  they  will  then  give  you  an  opportunity  of  having  that 
witness  called  ? — I  beg  your  pardon  for  one  moment.  In  every  case  that  has 
been  brought  forward  I  have  never  known  or  had  the  slightest  intimation  of 
the  charge  till  the  witness  stated  it  before  me.  These  questions  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Members,  and  the  parties  have  already  framed  their  answers ; 
of  that  I  am  convinced. 

8999.  We 
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8999.  We  must  stop  you ;  that  is  an  allegation  which,  unless  you  can  prove, 
you  have  no  right  to  make  of  any  party  ? — The  witness  Muspratt  states  so 
herself ;  she  declared  she  went  from  the  workhouse  to  Mr.  Westlake’s,  and 
there  her  evidence  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Colborne. 

9000.  The  Committee  will  not  get  into  any  argument  with  you  ? — I  hope 
I  know  myself  better  than  to  give  the  slightest  cause  of  offence  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  really  it  places  me  in  a  predicament ;  I  cannot  stand  with  witnesses 
coming  in  without  the  slightest  hint  or  knowledge  of  what  those  witnesses  are 
to  speak  to ;  a  copy  of  the  depositions  is  handed  to  each  honourable  Member, 
and  the  questions  are  put  with  such  rapidity  that  I  defy  any  man  of  learning, 
much  more  an  ignorant  man  like  me,  to  follow  them  ;  then  at  the  close  of  that 
how  am  I  to  cross-examine  that  party  ? 

9001.  As  you  say  that,  we  will  just  repeat  to  you  what  has  been  stated  by 
this  witness  Grace,  respecting  your  conduct.  She  has  stated  that  she  has  been 
in  the  workhouse  nine  years  ;  that  you  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  were  in  the  habit 
of  beating  them  all  round  on  several  occasions,  when  they  were  at  dinner  ;  that 
she  has  herself  been  beaten  several  times,  and  she  was  afraid  to  complain.  She 
has  also  mentioned  that  on  one  occasion  your  son  kicked  her,  because  she 
had  circulated  some  story  about  him.  She  states  further,  that  she  had  been 
told  to  mix  the  milk  with  water,  previous  to  giving  it  to  the  inmates.  She  has 
also  stated,  a  circumstance  connected  with  Harfield’s  child,  on  which  the 
father  and  mother  were  told  to  take  it  to  the  grave  themselves.  These  are  the 
points  she  has  spoken  to.  If  you  wish  any  witnesses  called  to  those  points, 
you  must  state  the  substance  of  that  on  paper,  and  then  we  will  call  them,  if 
we  think  their  testimony  material  ? — Really,  without  a  copy  of  the  evidence, 
I  have  nothing  to  go  by ;  here  are  five  charges  you  read. 

9002.  You  have  been  in  the  committee  room  the  whole  of  the  time  ? — As  to 
Harfield’s  child,  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  it ;  I  am  not  aware  even  of 
the  death  of  the  child. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Christie.  x 
Lord  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  W.  Jolliffe. 

Mr.  Langston. 

LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Capt.  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 
Mr.  Wakley. 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles  TV estlake,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

9003.  Chairman .]  YOU  wish  to  give  some  explanation  in  reference  to  a 
question  that  was  asked  you  on  a  former  occasion  as  to  the  reason  of  your 
not  bringing  Louisa  Barnes’  case  before  the  Board  ? — The  day  or  two  after 
Louisa  Barnes  was  turned  out  by  M‘Dougal  I  was  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Tasker 
of  Waterloo-house,  near  Andover. 

9004.  Is  he  a  guardian  ? — No  ;  I  told  him  of  the  case,  and  advised  with  him, 
as  I  had  before,  with  respect  to  my  suspicions  of  M£Dougal,  and  what  was 
going  on  in  the  house.  I  brought  forward  this  case  particularly  to  his  notice, 
and  he  advised  me,  unless  I  had  other  cases  to  substantiate  that,  on  no  account 
to  bring  it  before  the  Board. 

9005.  Had  Mr.  Tasker  been  a  guardian  ?— -  No. 

9006.  Is  he  a  magistrate  ? — No. 

9007.  Not  connected  with  the  Board  in  any  way? — No. 

9008.  Was  he  a  gentleman  in  whose  judgment  you  had  confidence? — 
Yes. 

9009.  Was  he  acquainted  with  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

9010.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  advice  he  gave  you  that  you  abstained 
from  bringing  that  case  before  the  Board  ?— It  was  ;  I  also  told  him  I  had  in¬ 
tended  consulting  Mr.  Fox,  the  surgeon  of  the  Stockbridge  Union,  who  gave 
evidence  the  other  day,  who  knew  intimately  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Union,  Mr.  Emmett,  as  I  thought  the  case  would  come  before  the  Stock- 
bridge  Union ;  Mr.  Fox  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Emmett. 

9011.  He  told  you  subsequently  he  had?— Yes;  Mr. Emmett  said  the  case 
had  not  been  brought  forward,  and  Mr.  Fox  consequently  recommended  me  as 
well  as  Mr.  Tasker,  on  no  account  to  bring  it  before  the  guardians  unless  I  had 
other  cases  immediately  to  support  it. 

9012.  It  was  on  that  ground  you  did  not  bring  it  forward  ? — Yes. 

9013.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.']  This  statement  is  in  contradiction  of  the  one  you 
made  that  it  was  on  account  of  fear  ? — That  was  my  own  feeling  that  the  same 
evil  would  have  gone  on  unchecked ;  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  not 
even  have  investigated  the  case. 

9014.  The  statement  that  you  made  was,  that  you  did  not  bring  this  case 
forward  because  you  feared  the  loss  of  character  and  the  loss  of  your  situation, 
is  what  you  have  stated  now  in  reference  to  that  ? — It  is. 

.  9015*  Since  that  you  recollect  now  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  advice 
given  by  your  friends  ? — It  was ;  I  had  repeatedly  advised  with  Mr.  Tasker  and 
Mr.  rox,  not  only  on  that  occasion  but  many  others. 

9016.  But  it  was  not  for  fear  of  losing  your  situation  or  character  that  was 

the  cause  of  your  not  bringing  it  before  the  Board  ?—  It  was,  also  having  their 
opinion  as  well.  0 

9017.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  is  Mr.  Tasker? — A  private  gentleman. 
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Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake.  9018.  Were  you  not  on  friendly  terms  at  this  time  with  any  one  of  the  guar- 
- _  dians  ? — Many  of  them  were  my  patients. 

24  June  1846.  9019.  How  is  it  you  did  not  come  to  consult  any  guardian  on  the  subject  ? 

I  did  not  believe  that  either  of  them  would  have  brought  forward  the  case ;  they 
had  much  greater  confidence  in  M‘Dougal  than  me. 

9020.  Were  you  not  on  terms  with  any  of  the  guardians  which  would  entitle 
you  to  speak  to  them  on  the  subject? — I  was  on  terms  with  them ;  I  attended 
several  of  them. 

9021.  Is  Mr.  Tasker  a  person  of  influence  with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who 
knows  anything  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — He  knows  them  well,  and  he  told 
me  at  the  time  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  not 
entertain  the  question  unless  I  had  other  cases  to  substantiate  it. 

9022.  This  Mr.  Tasker  is  not  a  guardian? — No. 

9023.  And  never  has  been  ? — No. 

9024.  What  means  has  he  of  forming  this  decided  opinion  about  the  business 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — He  knows  the  whole  of  the  guardians,  and  has 
heard  of  many  instances  in  which  M‘Dougal  exercised  great  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  at  the  Board. 

9025.  You  say  you  had  repeatedly  consulted  Mr.  Tasker  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  ? — I  had. 

9026.  Can  you  name  any  other  case  ? — I  told  him  my  general  suspicions, 
and  I  advised  with  him  about  my  leaving  office  altogether. 

9027.  Mr.  W.  Jolliffe .]  Notwithstanding  many  of  these  guardians  were  your 
patients,  and  you  were  well  acquainted  with  them,  you  still  thought  that 
M‘Dougal  was  in  such  high  favour  that  they  were  more  likely  to  believe  him 
than  you  ?— They  would ;  I  will  give  you  one  proof ;  the  day  the  Board  of 
Guardians  suspended  me  nn  what  they  termed  a  want  of  confidence,  one  of  the 
guardians  whom  I  attended  for  years,  who  consulted  me  for  himself  and  child, 
yet  told  me  that  he  had  voted  for  my  dismissal  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
not  confidence  in  me. 

9028.  Chairman.']  That  was  some  time  after  ? — Yes ;  that  same  guardian 
was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  M‘Dougal,  constantly  drinking  with  him, 
and  constantly  associating  with  him. 

9029.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe .]  You  considered  M‘Dougal  a  general  favourite  with 
the  Board  ?  — I  did. 

9030.  Mr.  Etwall.~]  Did  Mr.  Tasker  come  up  here  about  a  week  since,  and 
remain  in  the  ro  om  the  whole  day,  wishing  to  give  his  evidence  on  this  point 
to  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

9031.  For  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

9032.  Did  you  state  before  Mr.  Parker,  at  the  inquiry  at  Andover,  that  you 
feared  if  you  brought  this  case  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  you  might 
be  dismissed  r — I  did. 

9033.  And  did  you  also  state,  in  answer  to  some  questions  of  Mr.  Parker’s, 

that  you  would  see  what  the  result  of  this  inquiry  would  be,  meaning  that  you 
expected  to  be  dismissed  ? — I  did.  f  ;  ,  *  .  ......  :.f 

9034.  And  you  have  been  dismissed  by  the  Board  ? — I  have. 

■-  >.  •  '■■■■'  •'  '*  ■  -  ■  :  \»  .  .  j  \t  V  .  ;r  ••  ...  ■/  '  l 

Sarah  Muspratt,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Sarah  Muspratt.  9035.  Mr.  Wakley.]  HOW  long  were  you  in  the  Andover  Workhouse  ? — 
-  A  year  and  a  half. 

9036.  Are  you  still  remaining  there  ? — Yes. 

9037.  Have  you  had  a  sufficiency  of  food  while  you  were  there  ? — No. 

9038.  What  meals  were  the  most  deficient  in  food ;  breakfast,  dinner,  or 
supper  ?  — There  was  not  enough  either  at  dinner  or  supper. 

9039.  What  had  you  for  breakfast  ? — Gruel  and  bread. 

9040.  Was  the  gruel  thin  or  thick? — Very  thin  sometimes;  sometimes  it 
was  rather  thicker. 

9041.  How  much  bread  had  you  for  breakfast  ? — Five  ounces. 

9042.  What  time  did  you  breakfast  ? — Eight  o’clock. 

9043.  How  do  you  know  you  had  five  ounces ;  was  that  the  allowance  of 
the  table  ? — Yes. 

9044.  You  had  a  table  of  the  diet  hung  up  in  the  ward  ? — Yes. 

9045.  Was 
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9045.  Was  it  ever  weighed?  — Yes. 

9046.  Have  you  seen  it  weighed  ? — Yes. 

9047.  Have  you  known  it  to  be  less  than  five  ounces  ? — Yes. 

9048.  How  much  less? — Four,  sometimes,  instead  of  five. 

9049.  Was  any  complaint  made  by  you  or  any  other  pauper  on  that  subject? 
— I  have  heard  other  paupers  complain,  but  not  myself ;  we  were  afraid  to 
make  any  complaint. 

9050.  Why  ? — M‘Dougal  was  very  short  with  us ;  if  we  had  it  weighed  he 

was  very  angry.  .  .  •  1 

9051.  Scolded  you? — Yes. 

9052.  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  also  ? — Yes. 

9053.  Were  both  of  them  kindly  behaved  to  the  paupers  generally,  or  were 
they  very  violent  ? — Very  violent. 

9054.  What  time  did  you  dine  ?~At  12. 

9055.  Had  you  different  dinners  on  different  days  ? — Mondays  we  had  bread 
and  cheese  for  dinner,  and  Tuesdays  we  had  beef  and  potatoes. 

9056.  Monday,  bread  and  cheese  ;  how  much  of  each? — Six  ounces  of  bread 
for  dinner. 

9057.  And  how  much  cheese  ? — One  ounce  of  cheese. 

9058.  Are  you  sure  it  was  one  ounce? — I  am  not  sure. 

9059.  Had  you  the  allowance  marked  on  the  diet  table  ? — I  do  not  know ; 
I  think  not ;  I  have  heard  a  great  many  complaints  of  it. 

9060.  What  had  you  to  drink  with  your  dinner? — Nothing. 

9061.  Nothing  but  water  ? — No;  we  had  cold  water. 

9062.  You  were  not  allowed  any  beer? — No. 

9063.  Not  small  beer  ?-t—No.  ' 

9064.  What  had  you  for  supper  ? — Bread  and  cheese. 

9065.  The  same  quantity  as  dinner  ?— No,  one  ounce  of  bread  less  at  supper. 

9066.  Was  bread  and  cheese  for  supper  every  night  ? — Yes. 

9067.  Gruel  and  bread  for  breakfast  every  morning? — Yes;  Wednesday 
night  we  had  broth  for  supper  instead  of  cheese. 

9068.  Captain  Pechel.]  Good  strong  broth  ? — No. 

9069.  It  was  not  very  strong  ? — It  was  what  the  meat  was  boiled  in  on  the 

Tuesday.  /  '  -  1 

9070.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Pot  liquor  broth  ? — Yes. 

9071.  What  had  you  for  dinner  on  Tuesday  ? — Beef  and  potatoes. 

9072.  How  much  beef  ? — I  do  not  know  how  much  it  was. 

9073.  Did  you  never  see  it  weighed  ? — No. 

9074.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — Sometimes  three  or  four. 

9075.  Had  you  the  allowance  marked  in  the  diet  table  ? — No  ;  we  had  not 
half  so  many  potatoes  then  as  we  have  now. 

9076.  Is  that  an  increased  allowance  since  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

9077.  Have  you  more  meat  since  the  inquiry  than  you  had  before  ?— Yes. 

9078.  Your  diet  has  been  better  altogether  ? — Yes. 

9079.  Are  women  allowed  anything  additional  who  are  suckling  children 
there  ? — Not  when  I  was  there. 

9080.  Nothing  at  all  additional  ? — No. 

9081.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I  had  not  anything  myself. 

9082.  You  were  a  mother? — Yes. 

9083.  Mr.  Wakley7\  How  old  is  your  infant  ? — A  year  and  a  half  old  now. 

9084.  Were  you  allowed  only  the  same  that  other  women  had  who  had  no 
infants  at  the  breast  ? — Just  the  same. 

9085.  How  long  did  you  suckle  your  child ;  till  it  was  how  old  ? — Till  it  was 

12  months  old.  ;  ,  ......  . .  ..£  r  ; 

9086.  Do  you  state  positively  that  during  that  time  you  had  nothing  addi¬ 
tional,  and  that  your  breakfast  was  gruel  and  five  ounces  of  bread,  and  your 
dinner  what  you  have  described,  bread  and  cheese  three  times  in  the  week  ? — 
1  had  nothing  but  gruel  and  bread  for  four  days  after  I  was  confined. 

9087.  Afterwards,  when  you  got  into  the  ward,  although  you  had  a  child  to 
maintain,  you  had  no  more  food  than  any  other  young  woman  who  had  no 
infant? — Not  a  bit  more. 

9088.  Did  you  suffer  much  from  want  of  food  ? — Yes. 

9089.  Was  your  child  fed ?- — No.  r  >■ '  ■■  ■ «  .  «■.. 

9090.  Not  fed  with  pap  ? — No ;  he  had  not  any  for  six  weeks.  I  went  three 
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times  a  day  to  ask  for  some  for  him,  and  there  was  not  any  for  him ;  I  was 
obliged  to  feed  him  out  of  my  own. 

9091.  When  did  you  begin  to  feed  him  with  spoon  meat? — After  he  was  a 
fortnight  old  he  ate  very  heartily. 

9092.  What  was  allowed  after  that  for  him? — He  had  not  anything;  he  had 
not  anything  till  after  he  was  six  weeks  old. 

9093.  What  was  he  allowed  then?— Half  a  pint  of  milk  for  breakfast,  and 
again  for  supper ;  not  any  dinner. 

9094.  How  much  bread?— It  was  sopped  into  the  milk  ;  I  do  not  know  how 
much  there  was. 

9095.  Was  that  his  day's  allowance  ? — Till  supper  time. 

9096.  What  did  he  get  then  ?— The  same  then  ;  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  some 
bread  in  it. 

9097.  What  had  you  for  dinner  on  Wednesday  ? — Broth. 

9098.  How  much  bread  ? — Six  ounces. 

9099.  Thursday  ? — Pea  soup. 

9100.  Any  bread? — No. 

9101.  Friday? — Bread  and  cheese. 

9102.  Saturday? — Bacon  and  potatoes. 

9103.  How  much  bacon? — I  do  not  know  the  allowance. 

9 1 04.  Do  you  not  know  how  many  ounces  ;  four  or  five  ? — Four  ounces  of 
meat  the  women  had. 

9105.  What  had  you  on  Sunday  ? — Bread  and  cheese  on  Sunday. 

9106.  Chairman.']  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  on  Thursday  you  had  soup? — 
— Yes,  it  was  so  then ;  it  is  on  Wednesday  now. 

9107.  What  had  you  then  on  Wednesday  ? — Broth. 

9 1 08.  No  bread  and  cheese  ? — Yes. 

9109.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ? — Yes. 

9110.  The  Committee  are  speaking  of  the  dietary  before  it  was  altered? — 
Yes. 

9111.  Captain  Pechell.]  Was  there  anytime  before  the  inquiry  that  you 
were  kept  without  potatoes  ? — Yes. 

9112.  How  long? — Six  or  seven  weeks. 

9113.  Kept  without  them  altogether? — Yes. 

9114.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  know  if  there  were  any  potatoes  in  the  work- 
house  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

9115.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  pigs  were  fed  with  them  at  that 
time  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

9116.  Have  you  yourself  been  so  hungry  that  you  have  eaten  raw  potatoes  ? 
— Yes. 

9117.  Was  that  at  the  time  you  were  suckling  your  child  ? — Yes. 

9118.  Have  you  often  done  it  ? — Yes. 

91 19.  Have  you  seen  other  persons  do  it? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

9120.  At  what  time  of  the  day? — When  they  could  get  them. 

9121.  Have  you  seen  grown  persons  eat  them;  young  men  and  young 
women  ? — Yes. 

9122.  And  boys  and  girls  ? — Yes. 

9123.  Many? — Yes. 

9124.  Could  you  mention  the  names  of  any? — Mrs.  Grace  that  is  in  there 
now,  and  Harriet  Till,  Eliza  Grace,  and  Jane. 

9125.  And  others  that  you  could  mention  ? — Yes. 

9126.  When  you  had  your  dinners,  were  you  allowed  the  use  of  a  knife  and 
fork  ? — No. 

9127.  Nor  were  the  other  persons  allowed  knives  and  forks  ? — No. 

9128.  Chairman.]  None  allowed  in  the  hall  ? — No. 

9129.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Not  at  the  dinner  table  ? — None,  except  they  brought 
them  in  with  them. 

9130.  How  did  you  manage  to  eat  your  dinners  ? — If  they  had  not  knives 
and  forks  they  ate  with  their  fingers. 

9131.  Had  they  plates  and  trenchers  ? — Tin  plates. 

9132.  A  tin  plate  was  set  before  them  at  their  dinner,  but  no  knife  and 
fork  ? — Yes. 

9133.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Where  did  you  dine? — At  the  chapel. 

9 1 34.  Chairman .]  The  chapel  was  the  school-room  ? — Yes. 


9135.  Did 
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9135.  Did  all  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  dine  in  the  school- room  ? — Yes. 

9136.  Boys  and  girls  and  all  ? — Yes. 

9137.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  boys  and  girls  dined  in  a  separate  room  from 
the  other  inmates  ? — Yes,  sometimes  they  did,  and  sometimes  they  were  with  us 
in  the  hall. 

9138.  Is  the  chapel  and  school-room  the  same  thing  ? — Yes. 

9139.  Was  there  only  one  room  for  the  purposes  of  a  chapel  and  school¬ 
room  ? — There  was  a  school-room  for  the  boys  ;  the  women  and  men  went  to 
the  chapel,  where  they  dined. 

9140.  Was  there  a  school-room  for  the  boys  and  a  school-room  for  the  girls, 
and  a  dining-hall  ? — No  ;  only  two  rooms. 

9141.  A  school-room  and  a  dining-hall  ? — Yes. 

9142.  Mr.  Wakley.]  When  the  poultry  and  the  pigs  have  been  fed  on  boiled 
potatoes,  have  you  seen  the  children  pick  them  up  and  eat  them  ? — Yes. 

9143.  Often? — Very  often. 

9144.  Have  they  been  punished  for  it  at  any  time? — They  have  been 
slapped. 

9*45-  By  whom  ? — The  servants  have  been  sent  down  to  check  them. 

9146.  By  whom  ? — Elizabeth  Crouch  has  been  sent. 

9147.  Were  you  examined  before  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

9148.  Were  you  abused  by  any  one  on  that  occasion? — Yes. 

9149.  By  whom? — By  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  after  I  came  out  of  the  chapel. 

9150.  That  is  where  the  inquiry  was  carried  on? — Yes. 

9151.  What  did  she  say  to  you  ? — She  pushed  me  through  the  passage,  and 
told  me  to  “  go,  you  good  for  nothing  faggot.” 

9152.  Did  she  accuse  you  of  stating  what  was  false  before  that  inquiry  ? — 
Yes. 

9153.  Have  you  anything  to  alter  from  the  statement  you  made  on  that 
inquiry  ;  do  you  now  say  that  all  you  alleged  at  that  time  is  true  ? — Yes. 

9154.  Have  you  seen  M‘Dougal  frequently  intoxicated? — Yes. 

9155.  Intoxicated  at  prayers? — Yes. 

9156.  Did  it  cause  any  observation  or  any  remark  to  be  made,  or  occasion 
any  laughing  amongst  the  persons  at  the  time  he  was  reading  the  prayers  ? — 
Yes,  very  often. 

9157.  Frequently? — Yes. 

9158.  Did  any  of  the  visiting  guardians  ever  ask  you  if  you  had  any  com¬ 
plaint  to  make  relative  to  the  food  or  anything  else  in  the  workhouse  ? — They 
never  asked  me. 

9159.  Did  any  person  ask  you? — No. 

9160.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  ? — No. 

9161.  Never  asked  you  if  you  had  any  complaint  to  make  against  any  one  ? 
—No. 

9162.  When  the  visiting  guardians  chose  to  go  round  the  house,  did  Mrs. 
M‘Dougal  or  M£Dougal  go  round  with  them  ? — Yes. 

9163.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  against 
any  one  ? — No. 

9164.  Have  you  a  brother  in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

9165.  How  old  is  your  brother  ? — Twelve  years  old. 

9166.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  beaten  by  any  one  ? — Yes. 

9167.  Severely  beaten  ? — Yes. 

9168.  By  whom? — By  Joseph  M‘Dougal. 

9169.  Who  is  Joseph  McDougal  ?— Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  son. 

9170.  The  schoolmaster? — Yes. 

9171.  How  came  you  to  know  that  he  was  beaten  or  being  beaten  ?— I  was 
cleaning  the  front  of  the  house,  and  I  heard  my  brother  call  "  Murder.” 

9172.  Where  was  he  at  the  time? — In  the  school-room. 

9173.  Did  you  go  in? — Yes. 

9 1 74.  What  did  you  see  ?— I  saw  him  lying  on  a  form,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
M‘Dougal  beating  him  with  a  strap. 

9175.  Was  he  fastened  to  the  form? — No,  he  was  holding  him  down  by  his 
head. 

9176.  Were  there  other  persons  in  the  school-room  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  there 
was  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Morrison  went  in  with  me. 

9177.  Was  your  brother  ill  after  the  beating  ? — Yes. 

0.45 — 17.  B  9178.  Under 
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9178.  Under  medical  treatment  ?— Mr.  Westlake  examined  him  afterwards. 

9179.  Was  he  bruised? — Yes. 

9180.  Much  bruised? — He  had  four  or  five  black  weals  across  his  back. 

9181.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  beaten  for  ? — They  said  he  was  throwing 
dirt  at  the  minister  when  he  came  into  the  room. 

9182.  Who  said  so? — Mrs.  Price. 

9 , 83.  Who  is  Mrs.  Price? — The  mistress  who  was  there  before  Mrs.  Blyth 
came. 

9 1 84.  Chairman .]  This  was  after  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  time  ? — Yes. 

9185.  Mr.  JValdey.~\  Did  you  hear  any  boy  say  that  he  had  thrown  dirt  at 
the  minister,  or  was  it  denied  ? — The  boys  all  denied  it. 

9186.  Do  you  know  any  boy  who  stated  he  had  done  so  ? — No,  not  one. 

9187.  Your  brother  denied  it  himself? — Yes. 

9188.  Was  any  complaint  made  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  beating  ? — They  were  taken  into  the  Board,  and  ordered  to  be 
beaten. 

9189.  What  day  was  this?— On  the  Saturday  morning. 

9190.  But  what  month;  how  long  ago  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

9191 .  Was  it  six  or  twelve  months  ago  ? — Twelve  months  ago,  I  should  think. 

9192.  Was  it  after  or  before  the  inquiry? — Before  Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry. 

9193.  Not  long,  was  it? — No. 

9194.  Chairman .]  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  before  Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry? 

I  am  not  quite  sure.  #  ■ 

9195.  Are  you  quite  certain  it  was  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  were  there 1  es. 

9196.  Were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  there  before  Mr.  Parker  made  his  inquiry  ?— 

I  am  not  certain. 

9197.  Do  not  you  recollect  when  they  first  came? — No. 

9198.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  were  examined,  do  you  think?  After, 

I  think. 

9199.  You  were  examined  at  the  inquiry  before  Mr.  Parker,  therefore  it  must 

have  been  after  Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

9200.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Were  any  other  boys  punished  with  your  brother  at 

that  time  ? — Yes. 

9201.  Do  you  remember  their  names  ? — Harry  White  was  one,  and  his 
brother  Isaac  another. 

9202.  Who  else? — Only  those  two  and  my  brother.  . 

9203.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Parker  there  at  all  before  that  inquiry  was  instituted 

last  August  ? — No. 

9204.  Did  you  never  see  him  in  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

9205.  Do  you  know  him  if  you  see  him  ? — No. 

9206.  What  kind  of  strap  was  it  your  brother  was  punished  with  ? — It  was 
a  long  strap  with  a  buckle  to  it ;  he  had  it  from  the  shoemaker’s  shop. 

9207.  Was  he  struck  with  the  part  that  had  the  buckle  on  it  ? — Yes. 

9208.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  the  Board  order  the  boy  to  be  flogged  with  this 
strap  ? — No,  not  at  that  time  ;  he  has  been  beaten  twice. 

9209.  You  said  just  now  that  the  Board  haddirected  him  to  be  flogged ;  was 
he  flogged  with  the  strap  by  order  of  the  Board  ? — At  one  time  he  was. 

9210.  How  do  you  know  that  the  Board  ordered  your  brother  to  be  flogged 
with  the  strap  ? — They  were  taken  into  the  Board ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  ordered  to  be  beaten  with  the  strap,  but  they  were  beaten  with 

the  strap.  , 

9211.  Mr.  Wakley.]  When  your  brother  was  taken  before  the  Board,  did  you 

know  he  was  going  in? — Yes. 

9212.  Did  you  go  in  them  with  ? — No. 

9213.  Were  you  asked  if  you  would  like  to  go  in  with  them?  Yes. 

9214.  Have  you  any  other  brother  or  sister  in  the  workhouse  ?  Yes,  I  have 
two  sisters  there. 

9215.  How  old  are  they  ? — One  six  and  one  seven. 

9216.  Have  you  a  father  living  ? — No. 

9217.  A  mother  living ? — Yes. 

9218.  Where  is  she  living  ? — In  the  house. 

9219.  What  was  your  farther  ? — A  carter. 

9220.  How  long  has  he  been  dead  ? — Eight  years  last  March. 


9221.  Did 
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922 1 .  Did  you  make  a  mistake  about  the  age  of  your  youngest  sister  ? 

Perhaps  I  might.  .  ,  x,  , , 

9222.  Is  she  not  more  than  six  .J-~Yes,  the  youngest  is  seven  and  the  other 

eight,  I  believe. 

0223.  You  say  your  father  has  been  dead  eight  years  ? — Yes. 

9224.  Then  the  youngest  was  born  before  that  ? — The  youngest  is  eight, 

and  the  other  is  ten.  .  e  ,  . 

9225.  Was  the  beating  of  the  26th  of  February  the  beating  you  referred  to  ? 

_ Yes. 

9226.  Chairman. ~\  How  long  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  stay  at  the  workhouse  ? 
-—Four  or  five  months. 

9227.  Are  you  sure  that  the  beating  which  your  brother  underwent  took 
place  while  they  were  there  ? — Yes. 

9228.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  You  say  you  did  not  complain  yourself,  but  you 
heard  some  of  the  other  women  complain  of  the  shortness  of  their  food  ? 
_ yes# 

9229.  Whom  did  they  complain  to? — To  the  master,  and  he  said  they  had 
their  sufficient  allowance. 

9230.  Did  they  ever  complain  to  the  visiting  guardians  ? — No. 

9231.  You  never  heard  them  complain? — No. 

9232.  About  how  often  did  the  visiting  guardians  visit  your  ward?— Every 
week. 

9233.  But  neither  you  nor  any  of  the  other  women  complained  to  them:' 

—No.  b  . 

9234.  You  say  that  all  the  inmates  dined,  except  occasionally,  in  the 

chapel  ? — Yes. 

9235.  Men  and  women  at  the  same  hour  ? — Yes. 

9236.  Were  there  separate  tables  ? — Yes. 

9237.  Were  there  forms  to  sit  down  upon  ? — Yes. 

9238.  Did  the  women  sit  by  themselves,  and  the  men  by  themselves  t — Yes. 

9239.  And  the  classes  as  they  were  classified  in  the  workhouse ;  the  girls 
by  themselves,  and  the  able-bodied  women  by  themselves  ? — Yes. 

0240.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  workhouse  ? — More  than  a  year  and 
a  half. 

9241.  How  long  have  you  left  it  ? — Last  week. 

9242.  Have  you  ever  been  punished  by  M‘Dougal  ? — No. 

9243.  Never  been  shut  up  or  confined? — No. 

9244.  Were  the  women  often  punished  by  being  confined  ? — No. 

9245.  Was  their  general  conduct  quiet  and  orderly  ? — Yes ;  I  never  saw 
anything  amiss  in  them. 

9246.  Who  attended  you  in  your  confinement? — Mr.  Payne. 

9247.  Who  is  Mr.  Payne  ? — He  is  the  doctor  at  the  house  now. 

9248.  Did  he  order  you  any  food  during  the  time  he  attended  you,  or  make 
any  additional  order  for  you  ? — Mr.  Westlake  did. 

9249.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  visit  you  after  your  confinement  ? — Yes. 

9250.  When  were  you  confined? — Michaelmas-day. 

9251.  Last  Michaelmas-day  1845? — No. 

9252.  Michaelmas-day  1844? — Yes. 

9253.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  is  your  age  ? — Twenty. 

9254.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  Was  not  Mr.  Westlake  the  medical  officer  of  the  union 
at  that  time  ? — Yes  ;  but  he  was  not  at  home  at  that  time. 

9255.  And  afterwards  Mr.  Westlake  visited  you,  and  he  ordered  you  addi¬ 
tional  food  ? — Yes. 

Q256.  What  did  he  order  you  ? — I  do  not  know. 

9257.  Did  you  get  it  ? — No  ;  nothing  more  than  the  house  diet. 

9258.  How  do  you  know  he  ordered  you  anything  ?— He  told  me  so. 

9259.  When  ? — A  long  time  ago. 

9260.  Chairman .]  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  told  you? — Yes. 

9261.  Did  he  tell  you  immediately  after  he  ordered  it? — He  has  told  me 
since  that  he  ordered  me  food. 

9262.  He  did  not  tell  you  at  the  time  ? — No. 

9263.  Sir  TV.  Jolliffe.']  What  is  the  name  of  the  chaplain?— Mr.  Richards  ; 
and  Mr.  Reading  comes  sometimes. 

0.45 — 17.  9264.  Who 
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9264.  Who  attends  principally  at  the  house  ? — Mr.  Richards  comes  two 
Sundays,  and  Mr.  Reading  two  Sundays. 

9265.  Do  they  ever  come  on  the  week-days? — They  come  to  the  church  on 
the  week-days. 

9266.  Do  they  ever  visit  the  women’s  ward  on  the  week-days  ?— No. 

9267.  Do  they  go  to  the  sick  ward  ? — I  never  saw  them  go. 

9268.  The  chaplains  never  had  any  conversation  with  you? — No. 

9269.  Was  there  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  as  well  as  prayers  ? — Yes. 

9270.  All  the  inmates  were  present  then  ? — Yes. 

9271.  The  children,  men,  women,  and  all? — Yes. 

9272.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Where  is  your  infant  at  this  time? — In  the  house. 

9273.  Has  the  father  of  the  child  ever  contributed  to  its  maintenance  in 
anyway? — No. 

9274.  Who  has  the  care  of  it  in  the  house?  —My  mother. 

9275.  Has  she  when  you  are  there  ? — Yes. 

9276.  How  are  you  employed  in  the  house;  how  is  your  time  occupied? — 
I  have  been  in  the  laundry  these  six  months. 

9277.  Were  you  in  service  before  you  went  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

9278.  How  long  were  you  in  the  house  before  you  were  confined? — Three 
weeks. 

9279.  You  went  from  service  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

9280.  Do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  visit  the  house  now?— Yes. 

9281.  Do  you  ever  see  them  there? — Yes. 

9282.  Frequently? — Yes. 

'9283.  Where  do  you  see  them  ? — In  the  sitting-room. 

/  9284.  Whom  do  they  visit  there  ? — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blyth. 

9285.  Chairman .]  You  say  you  were  in  service  ;  was  that  service  at  a  farm¬ 
house? — No. 

9286.  With  whom  ? — 1  lived  at  Winchester  before  I  went  into  the  house. 

9287.  A  gentleman’s  family ? — The  Winchester  Station;  there  was  not  any 
family. 

9288.  Is  it  an  inn  ? — No. 

9289.  Who  was  your  master  ? — Mr.  Heyworth. 

9290.  What  is  Mr.  Heyworth  ? — He  lives  at  the  Station. 

9291 .  Is  he  superintendent  at  the  Winchester  Station  ? — Yes. 

9292.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Where  did  you  live  besides  ? — At  Stockbridge. 

9293.  Whom  with? — Mr.  Saddler. 

9294.  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Blyth,  the  present  matron,  threaten  the  women  ? 
— Yes ;  I  have  seen  her  threaten  Eliza  Grace. 

9295.  In  what  way  ? — I  have  seen  her  hold  up  her  fist  in  her  face. 

9296.  At  what  time  was  that  ? — In  the  morning. 

9297.  Eliza  Grace,  the  sister  of  Jane  Grace? — Yes. 

9298.  How  old  is  she  ? — Nineteen,  I  believe  she  is. 

9299.  Do  you  know  what  the  matron  threatened  Eliza  Grace  for  ;  for  doing 
what  ? — She  was  making  a  new  flannel  petticoat,  and  she  said  she  had  torn  a 
piece  off  it. 

9300.  She  did  not  strike  her  ? — No. 

930 1 .  Did  she  threaten  to  strike  her  ? — I  never  heard  her  threaten  to  strike 
her,  but  I  saw  her  hold  her  fist  up  at  her. 

9302.  Chairman .]  Were  you  present  ? — Yes. 

9303.  Sir  TV.  Jolliffe.]  During  the  year  and  a  half  you  were  there,  were  any 
of  the  people  allowed  occasionally  to  go  out  to  divine  service  on  a  Sunday  ? — 
Never,  only  in  the  house. 

9304.  It  was  not  usual  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  house  on  a 
Sunday  to  go  to  church  ? — No. 

9305.  Was  the  Sacrament  ever  administered  in  the  house? — Yes. 

9306.  Where  ? — In  the  same  hall  as  we  dined  in. 

9307.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Were  you  allowed  to  go  out  to  seek  for  service  ? — No. 

9308.  When  were  you  last  out  for  a  day  ? — About  a  month  ago. 

9309.  Chairman.]  For  what  purpose  was  that  ? — I  came  out  with  my  sister ; 
she  went  to  service. 

9310.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Have  you  been  out  since  that  time  ? — No. 

9311.  Have  you  asked  to  go  out  ? — Yes. 

9312.  And  were  you  refused  ? — Yes. 

9313.  Did 
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9313.  Did  you  say  your  object  was  to  go  and  get  a  situation? — Yes. 

9314.  And  are  not  the  young  women  allowed  to  go  out  and  get  situations? — 
No ;  they  go  out  once  a  month,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  when  they 
want. 

9315.  Chairman.']— Supposing  a  young  woman  says  she  wishes  to  go  out  to 
look  for  service,  and  tells  the  matron  where  she  wishes  to  go  to,  perhaps  her 
own  village ;  in  that  case  is  she  allowed  to  go  out? — Yes,  sometimes. 

9316.  If  she  says  where  she  is  going  to  ? — Yes. 

9317.  Does  the  matron  or  the  master  give  leave  in  that  case  without  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Board,  or  is  an  application  made  to  the  Board  ? — Without  an 
application  to  the  Board. 

9318.  Mr.  IVakley.]  When  your  brother  was  beaten  did  you  make  any 
application  to  any  one  to  be  permitted  to  go  before  the  Board  ? — Yes  ;  to  Mr. 
Price. 


93 1 9-  Your  object  was  to  go  before  the  Board  to  complain  of  your  brother 
having  been  beaten  ? — Yes. 

9320.  What  did  Mr.  Price  say  to  you  ? — He  told  me  I  should  go. 

9321.  Were  you  permitted  to  go  ? — No. 

93  2  2.  And  you  had  no  opportunity  of  going  before  the  Board  to  make  a  com¬ 
plaint  ? — No. 

9323.  When  you  saw  your  brother  at  that  time  was  there  any  blood  flowing 
from  his  nose  ? — Not  from  him,  but  from  the  boy  who  was  beside  him,  Harry 
White. 


9324.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Have  you  been  spoken  to  by  the  master  or  mistress 
of  the  workhouse  as  to  what  evidence  you  were  to  give  when  you  came  here  ? 
— Yes,  by  Mr.  Blyth. 

9325.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? — He  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  Louisa 
Barnes ;  if  I  knew  her  when  she  was  in  the  house  ;  and  I  told  him  I  did. 

9326.  Was  any  summons  given  you  to  come  up  here  ?— Yes. 

9327.  It  was  brought  to  you? — Yes. 

9328.  Has  any  person  in  the  workhouse  endeavoured  to  influence  you  as  to 
the  evidence  that  you  were  likely  to  give  here  ? — No. 

9329*  You  stated  that  you  have  seen  the  master  of  the  workhouse  intoxi¬ 
cated  several  times  at  prayers,  and  that  the  parties  present  laughed  at  it ;  what 
took  place  in  his  manner  that  caused  the  audience  to  laugh  ?— He  would  read 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  twice  over. 

9330.  Was  it  usual  with  him  in  these  times  of  intoxication  to  do  things 
twice  over  ? — Yes.  b 

933 1  •  Did  you  ever  know  any  instance  of  his  giving  you  a  double  allowance 
of  food  when  he  was  intoxicated  ?— I  have  seen  him  put  down  a  double  allow¬ 
ance,  and  then  come  and  take  it  up  again. 

9332.  Then  he  corrected  his  mistake  with  regard  to  the  food,  not  with  regard 
to  reading  the  prayers  ? — Yes. 

9333-  Did  he  ever  say  he  had  made  any  mistake  in  reading  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  twice  ? — No. 

9334.  Have  you  ever  known  the  master  of  the  workhouse  do  the  duty  of 
the  minister  on  a  Sunday  ? — No,  not  since  I  have  been  there. 

9335-  Has  the  service  always  been  performed  by  the  clergyman  every  Sun¬ 
day  regularly  ?— ' Yes.  J 

933b.  Chairman.]  Are  you  sure  that  on  no  occasion  during  the  time  you 
have  been  there  you  have  seen  Mr.  M‘Dougal  read  the  service  of  the  forenoon 
or  afternoon  of  Sunday  ? — No,  I  have  never  seen  him. 

9337*  And  you  have  been  in  the  workhouse  18  months  ? — Yes. 

9338.  You  were  in  the  workhouse  during  eight  months  of  M'Dougal’s  time  ? 
— Yes. 


9339.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  When  you  came  into  the  union  house  were  you 

examined  by  the  medical  officer  ? — Yes.  J 

9340.  Were  you  searched  ? — No. 

9341.  Captain  Pechell.]  What  is  the  age  of  Joseph  M'Dougal,  the  school¬ 
master,  whom  you  stated  had  beat  your  brother  ? — I  do  not  know. 

9342.  What  do  you  suppose  ;  upwards  of  20  ? — Yes. 

9343'  What  was  the  sort  of  strap  that  was  used  for  punishing  your  brother? 
~~It  was  a  strap  that  they  used  in  the  shoemaker’s  shop. 

9344-  A  broad  strap  ? — Yes. 
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934 5.  Was  it  used  in  in  the  workhouse  by  the  shoemakers  P  — Yes. 

9346.  Borrowed  from  the  shoemakers  to  apply  to  the  backs  of  the  boys  ? — • 
Yes. 

9347.  Did  you  see  the  marks  on  your  brother’s  back  ? — Yes. 

9348.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  continued  ? — After  the  next  day. 

9349.  Mr.  Sheridan."]  How  often  was  the  bed  linen  changed  in  the  union 
house  ? — It  is  changed  once  a  month  now. 

93 50.  You  say  it  is  once  a  month  now  ?—  Yes. 

9351.  Previous  to  the  inquiry  how  many  times  was  the  bed  linen  changed? 
— Once  in  two  or  three  months  when  M‘Dougal  was  there. 

9352.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

9353.  How  often  was  your  linen  and  stockings  changed  when  you  were  in 
the  union  house  ? — Our  linen  was  changed  once  a  week ;  not  stockings,  we  had 
only  one  pair  of  stockings. 

9354.  How  often  ? — Only  one  pair,  and  we  take  them  off  and  wash  them  as 
they  want  it,  and  go  without  any  if  we  have  not  any  to  put  on. 

9355.  Were  they  not  changed  once  a  week? — No. 

9356.  Captain  Pechell .]  Was  any  washing  going  on  on  Sundays  ? — Yes. 

9357.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  clergyman  read  the  prayers  to  you?  — 
Before  sometimes,  and  sometimes  after  ;  not  me,  but  the  washerwomen. 

9358.  Have  you  ever  been  employed  in  washing  ? — No  ;  my  mother  has. 

9359.  Mr.  Wakley.  J  Regularly  on  Sunday? — Yes;  every  Sunday  morning. 

9360.  Washing  what  ? — Soaping-in  all  the  clothes  for  Monday  morning. 

9361.  How  many  were  so  employed? — Four. 

9362.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  All  the  clothes  that  were  washed  on  the  Monday  were 
put  to  soak  on  the  Sunday  ? — Yes ;  not  all,  all  the  men’s  changes  and  the 
women’s. 

9  ^63.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  What  description  of  clothes  had  you  given  to  you 
when  you  came  into  the  union  house ;  were  they  very  coarse  ?— Yes,  very 

coarse. 

9364.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Is  that  practice  continued  now  of  putting  the  clothes  in 
soak  on  Sunday? — No. 

9365.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Could  you  read  and  write  when  you  entered  the  work- 
house  ? — No ;  I  could  read,  but  I  could  not  write. 

9366.  Have  you  been  taught  to  write  since  you  have  been  there  ? — No. 

93(17.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  by  the  guardians  whether  you  could  read 

or  write  ? — No. 

9368.  Or  by  any  of  them  ?■ — No. 

9369.  By  neither  the  visitors  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  ? — No. 

9370.  Have  you  been  one  of  the  scholars  in  the  school  since  you  came  in  ? 
—No. 

9371.  Have  any  of  the  young  women  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  school? 
— No,  not  the  young  women,  only  the  children. 

9372.  Are  the  inmates  allowed  to  talk  at  their  meals  ?  — No. 

9373.  Did  the  men  and  women  dine  in  the  same  hall? — Yes. 

9374.  At  different  tables  ? — Yes. 

9375.  The  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other? — Yes. 

9376.  If  the  husbands  were  on  one  side  and  the  wives  on  the  other,  were 
the  husbands  and  wives  allowed  to  talk  or  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  room  at 
all  ? — No. 

9377.  Not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other  ? — No. 

9378.  Captain  Pechell.]  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  a  man  has  gone 
across  to  talk  to  his  wife,  who  has  been  punished  ? — I  have  not  seen  them 
punished,  but  I  have  seen  M‘Dougal  order  them  away. 

9379.  Do  you  know  an  old  sailor  or  soldier  in  the  workhouse  who  had  lost 
his  leg  ? — No, 

Charles  Lewis,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

9380.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Penton  Grafton. 

9381.  What  is  your  age  ? — Fifty. 

9382.  You  call  yourself  a  labourer  ? — Yes. 

9383.  What  work  have  you  been  employed  in?— All  sorts  of  farming  work 
all  my  lifetime. 

9384.  Mowing 
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9384.  Mowing  and  reaping  f — Yes. 

9385.  Hedging  and  ditching  ? — Yes. 

9386.  Threshing  and  everything  of  that  sort? — Yes. 

9387*  You  have  not  been  a  carter  or  shepherd  ? — I  have  been  a  carter,  not 
a  shepherd. 

9388.  Have  you  been  a  carter  since  you  were  married? — I  am  now  when 
I  am  at  home. 

9389.  Chairman .]  Whom  do  you  work  for  ? — Mrs.  Stackpole. 

939°-  YU-  W akley .]  What  are  your  wages  ? — Nine  shillings  a  week. 

939 Have  you  got  a  cottage  and  garden  in  addition  ? — I  have  got  a  cot- 
tage,  but  very  little  garden  in  addition. 

9392.  Do  you  pay  any  rent  for  your  cottage  ? — No. 

9393-  How  many  rooms  has  it  got? — One  room  up  and  one  room  below. 

9394-  How  long  is  the  sleeping  room,  the  room  above? — It  will  take  about 
three  beds. 

9395.  How  many  are  there  in  family  who  sleep  in  it  ? — Seven  besides 
myself. 

9396-  You  and  your  wife  ? — I  have  got  no  wife. 

9397*  How  many  children? — Seven  children. 

9398.  You  all  sleep  in  that  room  ? — Yes. 

9399.  What  are  the  ages  of  your  children  ? — The  eldest  is  about  22. 

9400.  A  girl? — Yes. 

940 1 .  What  is  the  age  of  the  next  ? — Seventeen. 

9402.  A  girl  ? — Yes. 

9403*  The  next  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  ages  exactly. 

9404.  You  can  tell  nearly  what  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  ?— Eight  or 
nine.  ® 

94°5-  A  boy  or  a  girl  ? — A  girl. 

9406.  And  the  next  to  that  ? — That  is  a  boy. 

9407.  How  old  is  that  boy? — I  cannot  recollect. 

9408.  Ten  or  11  ? — Between  10  and  11. 

94°9-  There  are  eight  of  you  altogether  ? — Yes. 

94 1  o.  Are  any  of  the  children  living  with  you  earning  any  wages  ? — Two  of 
them. 

94 1 1  •  The  eldest  of  them  ? — The  eldest  is  not  well. 

9412.  Not  right  in  her  head  ? — Yes. 

9413.  What  wages  do  the  other  two  receive;  are  they  boys  or  girls? — One 
boy  and  one  girl. 

9414.  What  are  they  earning  ? — One  gets  4  d.  a  day,  and  the  other  6  d. 

9415.  Five  shillings  a  week  between  them? — Yes. 

9416.  Those  two  are  receiving  5  s.  a  week?— -Yes  ;  when  it  is  fine,  and  they 
can  work,  they  have  that. 

9417.  Is  your  eldest  daughter  capable  of  doing  anything? — She  has  not 
done  anything  these  two  years. 

94*8.  Does  it  require  any  one  to  look  after  her? — No  one  to  look  after  her; 
she  is  not  so  ill  as  all  that. 

9419.  Chairman .]  Is  she  able  to  walk  about? — Yes. 

9420.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  She  is  allowed  something  from  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

9421.  What  is  it  ? — A  gallon  of  bread  and  a  shilling. 

9422.  That  is  two  loaves  ? — Yes. 

9423.  How  long  has  she  been  allowed  that? — More  than  this  year  and 
a  half. 

9424.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  place  where  you  are  now  staying  ? — 
Twenty- six  years. 

9425.  When  did  your  wife  die  ?— Seven  years  ago  before  last  Christmas. 

9426.  Were  you  living  in  the  same  situation  then  ? — Yes. 

9427.  Was  your  wife  attended  on  the  parish  account  ?— Yes ;  she  was 
attended  by  the  surgeon. 

9428.  What  was  her  ailment? — She  was  in  a  decline,  I  believe. 

9429.  Was  she  ill  long  ? — Yes,  half  a  year. 

9430.  Had  you  relief  from  the  union  at  that  time? — I  had  2  lbs.  of  mutton 
about  a  fortnight  before  she  died. 

9431.  Who  was  the  medical  gentlemen  who  attended  her?— I  believe  his 
pame  was  Mr.  Hammond. 
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9432.  Had  you  nothing  from  the  union  during  her  ailment  hut  the  2  lbs.  of 
mutton  ?— No,  nothing  but  the  2  lbs.  of  mutton. 

9433.  How  long  was  she  ill  ?— Half  a  year. 

9434.  Was  she  bedridden  long  before  she  died?-  Perhaps  it  might  be  seven 
or  five  weeks  before  she  died. 

9435.  What  means  had  you  of  supplying  her  with  nourishment  at  that 
time  ? — I  had  not  got  anything  more  than  my  wages. 

9436.  You  were  then  in  work  ? — Yes,  the  same  place  where  I  am  now. 

9437.  And  receiving  9s.  a  week? — Yes. 

9438.  And  all  your  children  at  home? — Yes. 

9439.  Were  the  two  children  who  are  now  getting  5  s.  a  week  earning  any¬ 
thing  at  that  time  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

9440.  Did  you  apply  to  the  union  for  any  other  relief  ? — After  my  wife  died. 

9441.  Not  before? — I  had  applied  to  them  before,  and  they  had  allowed 
her  2  lbs.  of  mutton. 

9442.  Chairman .]  Had  you  applied  on  any  occasion  when  you  were  refused 
before  the  death  of  your  wife,  on  account  of  your  wife’s  illness  ? — I  did  not 
apply  for  anything  more  than  that ;  that  is  what  they  allowed  me. 

9443.  Had  you  made  any  application  for  assistance  to  the  Board  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  your  wife  before  your  wife’s  death,  which  was  refused? — 

I  never  made  any  more  than  that. 

9444.  On  that  occasion  you  got  2  lbs.  of  mutton  ? — Yes. 

9445.  Mr.  Waldey?\  How  long  did  the  doctor  attend  her  on  the  union  account 
before  she  died  ? — He  attended  her  all  the  time. 

9446.  About  how  many  weeks  or  months  ? — About  five  or  six  months. 

9447.  Were  you  ever  at  home  when  the  doctor  came  ? — Yes,  I  have  been, 
sometimes. 

9448.  Sometimes  on  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

9449.  Did  the  doctor  ask  what  means  you  had  of  supplying  your  wife  with 
the  requisite  nourishment  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

9450.  There  were  then  nine  of  you  in  family  living  on  9s.  a  week? — Yes. 

9451.  Do  you  recollect  who  applied  for  the  doctor  in  the  first  instance?— 

I  do  not  recollect  that. 

9452.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  spoke  to  the  relieving  officer? — If  you 
speak  to  the  relieving  officer  he  gives  you  a  ticket  to  go  to  the  doctor. 

9453.  Do  you  know  who  spoke  to  the  relieving  officer  first  ;  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  whether  you  did  ;  did  the  relieving  officer  ever  call  to  inquire  into  your 
wife’s  condition  ? — He  used  to  call  at  different  times. 

9454.  How  often  did  he  call  ?— Once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight. 

94 55.  Did  he  ever  leave  anything  at  those  times  ? — No. 

9456.  Was  that  the  time  the  doctor  was  attending  ? — Yes. 

9457.  Are  you  quite  confident  that  during  the  time  your  wife  was  ill  (and 
she  was  ill  nearly  six  months)  you  only  received  from  the  union  2  lbs.  of  mut¬ 
ton  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

9458.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it  at  all? — Not  the  least. 

9459.  Two  pounds  of  mutton  per  week  r — Yes. 

9460.  Chairman.~\  For  how  many  weeks  before  her  death  had  she  those  2  lbs. 
of  mutton  ? — A  fortnight. 

9461.  Mr.  Wahley7\  Where  was  the  mutton  had? — At  Andover;  at  what 
shop  I  cannot  say. 

9462.  How  far  had  you  to  go  for  it  ? — Three  miles- 

9463.  You  had  to  send  three  miles  to  get  it  ? — Yes. 

9464.  Had  you  ever  applied  for  relief  before  that,  or  was  that  the  first  time  ? 
— I  never  applied  for  any  relief  before  that ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did ; 
not  excepting  I  was  ill  or  had  nothing  to  eat. 

9465.  Afterwards  did  you  apply  for  relief  ? — Yes. 

9466.  Were  you  out  of  work  ? — I  had  plenty  of  work  always  ;  constant  work. 

9467.  Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  your  family,  you  applied 
for  relief? — Yes. 

9468.  Whom  did  you  apply  to? — To  the  reliering  officer. 

9469.  When? — After  my  wife  died. 

9470.  How  soon  did  your  wife  die?  —  I  cannot  say  exactly  how  soon  it  was. 

9471.  Was  your  wife  buried  at  the  parish  expense  ? — She  was,  at  the  union’s. 

9472.  At  the  union’s  expense? — Yes. 
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9473.  Was  there  a  regular  funeral? — Yes. 

9474.  Did  all  the  family  attend  ?— Not  all  of  them  ;  the  children  did  not  all 
go  ;  they  were  at  home. 

9475-  Were  you  allowed  any  mourning  in  any  way? — No. 

9476.  How  was  the  coffin  covered  ? — -Not  at  all. 

9477.  No  black  cloth  over  it  ? — No. 

9478.  Who  carried  the  coffin  to  the  grave?— I  cannot  recollect  the  men’s 
names  now. 

9479.  Was  she  buried  on  a  Sunday?— Yes. 

9480.  Was  the  parish  bell  tolled? — Yes. 

9481.  Where  was  she  buried? — At  Weyhill. 

9482.  How  far  from  the  place  where  she  died? — About  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

9483.  Who  was  the  relieving  officer  that  you  say  you  applied  to  after  she 
died  ? — Cooke. 

9484.  Where  did  you  see  him  when  you  made  your  application  to  him  ? _ 

At  Granville. 

9485.  You  went  to  his  house  ? — Yes. 

9486.  What  was  the  statement  you  made  to  him  ?— The  statement  I  made  to 
him  was  for  some  relief  to  help  to  support  my  family. 

9487.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  description  that  you  gave  of  the 
condition  of  your  family  at  that  time  ? — I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  for  some 
relief,  and  he  said  he  could  not  relieve  me.  I  asked  him  then  if  he  could  take 
any  of  the  children  into  the  workhouse  ;  I  told  him  I  could  not  find  time  to 
attend  to  the  children.  He  said  he  could  not  allow  me  anything,  nor  could  he 
take  my  children  into  the  house,  excepting  they  were  16  years  of  age. 

9488.  Chairman .]  Was  this  man  Cooke? — Yes. 

9489.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  said  they  could  not  take  them  unless  they 
were  over  \  6  r— Yes.  Then  I  said,  “  I  must  go  to  the  Board  and  apply  to  the 
chairman.  On  the  Saturday  I  went  to  the  Board. 

949°-  On  the  following  Saturday  ?— Yes ;  there  was  Mr.  Dodson,  and  he 
says,  Lewis  what  is  your  will  ?”  I  stated  the  case  to  him,  and  said,  “  I  must 
nave  some  relief ;  I  cannot  support  my  family  with  the  wages  I  get.” 

949 1  •  Whom  did  you  see  before  you  went  into  the  Board-room  was  Cooke 
there  ? — Yes. 

9492.  Did  he  speak  to  you?— I  do  not  recollect  that  he  spoke  to  me  there. 

94 93-  Was  he  with  the  Board  when  you  went  in  ? — Yes. 

9494-  Did  he  stop  there  during  all  the  time  you  were  there  ?— Yes. 

949.5-  You  had  to  make  your  statement  in  his  presence? _ Yes. 

9496.  Was  any  other  working  man  there?— Not  in  the  room  where  I  was  at 
that  present  time. 

9497.  Was  the  guardian  of  your  parish  there  ?— No,  I  do  not  believe  he 
was  ,  o  not  recollect  seeing  him ;  there  were  a  great  many  I  do  not  know 

9498.  A  good  many  guardians  ?— ' Yes  ;  I  know  Mr.  Dodson  very  well. 

9499.  Did  Mr.  Dodson  know  you? — Yes. 

9500.  Knew  you,  by  name  ? — Yes. 

9501 .  Perfectly  well  ? — Yes. 

intone  rlmP-Mr” DoIon.the  ^ 5  *P°ke  ‘°  y°U  fet  when  >'0U  went 

9503.  What  did  he  say?— He  said,  “  Lewis,  what  do  you  want?”  I  said  “l 
am  come  for  relief ;  I  cannot  support  them  on  the  wages  I  get ;”  he  asked  me 
w  at  wages  I  got,  and  I  said,  “  9.?/’  He  asked  me  how  many  children  I  had 

Sis. Th're ~ - -*** •*“ » - i 

9504.  Did  they  not  ask  you  what  rent  you  paid  ? _ No. 

95°5-  Whether  you  had  any  garden?- — No. 

9506.  Or  whether  any  of  your  children  were  getting  wao-es ? _ No 

five'yelrs  before  ^  ^  y°Ur  ^  jUSt  ^  :  they  know  that?-That  was 

9508.  How  long  was  this  after  your  wife  died?— Five  years. 

9509-  Chairman.]  Are  you  sure  it  was  five  years  after  the  death  of  vn  » 
Wife  that  you  made  the  first  application  r-No,  dot  the  to  ajplicato  7 

thi^tootrtle^0*^^  TrhiS  '  r  tl,’e  firf  nme  5,011  aPPlied  t0  the  Board  ?— No ; 
this  is  not  the  first  time  I  applied  to  the  Board. 
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9511.  Did  you  go  before  the  Board  more  than  once  ? — No  ;  I  saw  the  Board 
but  once. 

9512.  How  long  were  you  in  the  room  ?  —Perhaps  I  might  be  there  five  or 
six  or  ten  minutes ;  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  was  in  before  the  guardians. 

9513.  Who  questioned  you  ? — Mr.  Dodson. 

9514.  Did  any  of  the  guardians  put  any  question  to  you? — Not  one  of 
them  mentioned  a  word  to  me. 

9515.  Did  Cooke  say  anything  while  you  were  there  ? — No,  not  while  I  was 
there. 

9516.  Then  you  retired  ?— Yes ;  then  I  went  out  into  the  other  room. 

9517.  What  happened  next? — Cooke  came  out,  and  I  asked  him  how  it  was 
to  be,  and  he  said  I  might  come  into  the  house  as  soon  as  I  liked ;  I  might 
come  in  that  day  if  I  liked. 

9518.  With  all  your  family  ? — Yes. 

95 1 9.  What  did  you  say  to  him  in  reply  ? — I  said  I  should  come  in  one  day 
next  week. 

9520.  And  you  went  in  ? — Yes ;  I  went  in  on  Thursday. 

9521.  What  did  you  do  with  your  furniture? — I  locked  up  the  house,  and 
there  it  remained  till  I  got  back  again. 

9522.  And  went  into  the  house  with  all  your  children? — Yes. 

9523.  With  seven  children?— No ;  only  six  went  into  the  house. 

9524.  Is  that  the  same  house  you  are  living  in  now  ? — Yes. 

9525.  Where  was  the  seventh  child  at  that  time  ? — That  died. 

9526.  How  many  children  have  you  now  ? — This  girl,  who  is  ill  now,  was 
out  at  service,  and  came  home  last  April,  and  has  never  been  out  since. 

9527.  Incapable  of  doing  anything  ever  since? — Yes. 

9,528.  How  long  were  you  in  the  workhouse? — Whether  it  was  over  nine 
weeks,  or  over  ten  weeks,  I  cannot  say :  I  went  in  on  Thursday  and  came  out 
of  a  Saturday. 

9529.  Why  did  you  leave  the  workhouse  ? — The  reason  I  left  the  work- 
house  was,  because  I  had  not  food  enough  to  keep  me  for  the  work  I  had  done 
there. 

9530.  You  had  not  food  enough  ? — No,  nor  my  children  either. 

9531.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  your  children  often? — Some  even¬ 
ings,  when  they  went  to  chapel. 

9,532.  You  were  not  allowed  to  associate  with  them  ?— No. 

9533.  Never  at  any  time? — No ;  I  used  to  see  them  pass. 

9.534.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  not  allowed  ever  to  go  and  talk  to 
them  ?  —  I  do  mean  to  say  so. 

9535.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  you  ever  ask  for  leave  to  do  so? — No,  I  went  by 
what  the  rest  of  the  paupers  in  there  said,  that  I  should  not  see  my  children  or 
talk  to  them. 

9536.  Chairman.]  You  did  not  ask  the  master’s  leave  ? — No. 

9537.  Mr.  Wakleyk]  You  saw  that  you  and  your  children  were  treated  the 
same  as  other  men  and  their  children  ?- — Yes. 

9538.  And  none  of  them  were  allowed  to  talk  to  each  other? — No,  except 
when  they  passed  by  to  go  to  chapel ;  we  used  to  pass  a  word  then. 

9539.  Did  you  suffer  much  from  hunger  while  in  the  house  ? — \  es. 

9540.  Very  much? — Yes. 

9541.  Did  you  become  weak? — A  great  deal  weaker  than  when  I  went  in  ; 
I  said,  if  I  did  not  go  out  I  should  be  taken  ill. 

9542.  Did  the  children  become  weakly  ? — Yes. 

9543.  When  you  came  out  did  you  complain  to  Mr.  Dodsons — Aes. 

9544.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Dodson  when  you  came  out? — In  Andover 
street,  just  below  the  Globe. 

954.5*  When  you  and  your  children  left  the  house  ? — When  I  came  out  of 
the  house  my  children  went  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  street,  and  I  went  up 
on  the  right  hand ;  they  went  on  before  me. 

9546.  This  was  the  same  morning  you  left  ?  — Yes. 

9546.  CJiairmanh]  On  the  Saturday  morning  was  this  ?  —Yes. 

9548.  Mr.  TV ahley.]  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Dodson  ? — \  es. 

9549.  And  he  spoke  to  you  ? — Yes,  he  spoke  to  me  first. 

9550-  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?—  He  met  me  in  the  town,  and  he  says,  ‘‘Are 
you  come  out  ?”  I  said,  “  Yes.”  Mr.  Dodson  said,  “  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  you 

and 
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and  the  children  are  looking  uncommonly  well.”  I  said  that  we  were  kept  tight 
and  clean,  but  as  to  the  food  we  had  not  half  enough. 

9551.  Did  anything  else  pass  ?— He  said,  “  Your  mistress  was  in  town,  and 
she  was  going  up  to  call  and  see  you ;  and  he  said  I  must  go  and  tell  her 
of  it. 

9552.  Was  that  Mrs.  Stackpole? — Yes. 

9553 .  You  returned  to  your  cottage? — Yes. 

9554.  Did  you  and  your  children  dine  in  the  same  hall  in  the  union  house  ? 
—No. 

9555.  You  were  in  the  hall  with  the  other  men? — Yes. 

9556.  And  the  children  were  not  with  you  ? — I  was  along  with  the  other 
men,  and  the  children  were  by  themselves,  and  the  boys  by  themselves,  and  the 
girls  by  themselves. 

9557.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Dodson  after  the  time  you  have  spoken  of? — Yes. 

9558.  At  some  other  time? — Yes. 

9559.  Where  did  you  see  him?— I  saw  him  between  Penton  and  High  Hill. 

9560.  Had  you  any  conversation  again  ? — Yes. 

9561.  What  passed  then  ? — It  passed  about  one  thing  and  the  other,  and  at 
last  about  the  workhouse.  He  asked  me  how  I  liked  it.  I  told  him  I  could 
not  say  I  liked  it ;  I  did  not  get  half  victuals  enough. 

9562.  Did  he  laugh  when  he  asked  you  how  you  liked  it  P — He  smiled  a 
little. 

95^3*  How  did  you  get  on  after  your  return  to  your  cottage  with  your 
family  ? — We  got  on  the  same  as  before ;  we  had  9  s.  a  week. 

9564.  Did  your  next  two  children  get  any  wages?— They  did  in  the  summer 
at  different  times  a  little,  and  in  the  winter  nothing. 

9565.  Did  you  have  any  further  relief  than  you  have  stated? — No. 

9566.  Except  a  shilling  a  week  and  two  loaves  of  bread  for  your  daughter 
afterwards  ?-  It  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  she  had  that ;  she  did  not 
have  it  dir  ectly  after  she  came  home. 

9567.  You  have  been  living  on9s.  a  week,  you  and  your  six  children  ? _ Yes. 

9568.  Chairman.']  In  the  Application  and  Report  Book  for  the  parish  of 
Penton  Grafton,  for  the  quarter  ending  Christmas  1839,  there  is  the  following 
entry,  state  whether  you  think  it  is  correct :  “  Charles  Lewis,  45,  living  in 
Penton  Grafton,  Sarah,  his  wife,  living  in  parish  house,  Edward,  a  boy  of  15, 
James,  a  boy  of  12,  Jane,  a  girl  of  10,  Caroline,  a  girl  of  six,  Sarah,  a  girl  of 
five,  William,  a  boy  of  four,  Samuel,  a  boy  of  three,  Matilda,  a  girl  of  two 
and  George,  a  baby  one  year.” 

95h9.  That  is  all  right ;  that  makes  nine  children  ;  at  that  time  you  were  un¬ 
derstood  to  say  you  had  only  eight;  it  is  entered  that  you  complain  of  being 
ill,  and  applied  for  some  mutton,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  your  wife  ?— Yes. 

9570-  And  against  the  column  of  weekly  earnings  there  is  put  17  s.  ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  your  boy  Edward  was  earning  3  s.  and  your  boy  James  2  s.  ?— They 
were  not  at  home  along  with  me.  3 

957 1  *  Not  at  that  time  ?— No,  they  were  not  at  home  at  that  time. 

9572.  So  that  the  5  s.  did  not  go  to  you  r — No. 

9573-  At  this  time  you  were  allowed  2  lbs.  of  mutton  ?— Yes. 

9574-  You  were  understood  to  say  that  the  relieving  officer  had  not  asked 

you  anything  as  to  your  earnings  ?— Yes ;  he  asked  me  what  my  earnings 
w  ere. 

9575-  What  did  you  tell  him  ? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  9  s.  or  10  s. 
at  that  present  time  ;  I  cannot  answer  exactly. 

9576.  You  were  earning  from  9  s.  to  1 0  s.  ? — It  was  not  more  than  that. 

9577-  Do  you  recollect  how  you  were  employed  ;  was  it  by  job  work  o  ras  a 
carter  ? — Not  a  carter  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

9578.  Not  in  November? — No. 

9579-  D  the  whole  earnings  of  the  family  were  put  down  at  17  s.,  that  must 
be  a  mistake  ? — There  must  be  a  mistake. 

9580.  Mr.  fVakley.]  Were  you  in  receipt  of  anything  more  at  anytime 

except  in  harvest  ? — No.  3 

9581.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Were  you  in  the  receipt  of  17s.  in  harvest  time?— 


9582.  Chairman.]  Did  you 
weekly. 
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9583*  Were  you  ever  employed  in  piece-work  ? — At  different  times. 

9584.  Not  at  that  time  ? — I  am  sure  I  was  not  at  that  time. 

9585.  Or  you  would  not  have  earned  1 7s.  a  week? — I  never  did  in  my  life, 
except  in  harvest  time  or  hay-making. 

9586.  Then  I  find  the  relief  ordered  by  the  guardians  was  2  lbs.  of  mutton 
for  your  wife,  and  workhouse  for  yourself ;  was  anything  said  about  the  work- 
house  to  you? — Not  to  me  then. 

9587.  You  state  positively  that  you  and  your  family  were  not  in  the  receipt 
of  17  s.  a  week  at  that  time  ? — I  can  say  so. 

9588.  Or  at  any  time  ? — Or  at  any  time,  except  in  harvest  or  hay-making. 

9589.  Therefore,  if  the  1 7  s.  is  put  down  at  that  time,  it  must  be  an  incorrect 
entry  ? — Yes ;  there  must  be  something  wrong. 

9590.  Now,  as  to  the  eighth  week  of  the  quarter ;  it  states  that  Charles 
Lewis  applies  for  a  nurse  for  his  wife,  and  that  upon  that  2  s.  a  week  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  pay  the  nurse ;  was  that  so  ? — Yes. 

9591.  Then  the  next  entry  is,  that  your  wife  died  on  Wednesday  last: 
having  no  means  of  burying  her,  the  relieving  officer  states  that  he  ordered  a 
coffin  from  the  contractor,  and  applies  for  7  s.  7  d.  to  pay  the  burial  expenses  ? 
— That  is  correct  about  the  coffin  ;  what  the  expenses  were  I  do  not  know. 

9592.  Upon  that  you  applied,  according  to  the  entry  here,  to  be  allowed 
something  to  pay  a  person  to  look  after  your  family  of  seven  children ;  was 
that  so  ? — Yes. 

9593.  On  that  I  find  an  entry,  “  allowed  2  s.  weekly  ”  ?■ — Yes. 

9594.  That  was  immediately  after  the  death  of  your  wife  ? — Yes. 

9595.  How  long  did  that  2s.  continue  ?  —That  continued  till  the  child  died ; 
I  cannot  say  how  long. 

9596.  Which  child  was  that? — The  baby,  George. 

9597.  After  the  death  of  the  baby,  was  any  allowance  continued  to  you  ? — - 
No,  nothing  at  all. 

9598.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Did  you  apply  for  the  expense  of  a  coffin  for  the 
child? — Yes,  but  I  could  not  get  anything. 

9599.  Mr.  Wahley. ]  They  would  not  allow  you  anything  ?— I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  anything. 

9600.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Did  you  pay  for  the  coffin  for  the  child? — I  do  not 
recollect  how  that  was. 

9601.  Did  you  receive  such  a  thing  as  tailing  wheat  at  a  certain  price,  5  s. 
a  bushel  ?— I  know  we  had  a  little,  but  what  we  gave  a  bushel  for  it  I  do  not 
know. 

9602.  Had  you  tailing  wheat  at  that  time  in  November  ? — No. 

9603.  Mr.  Wakley.]  When  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  was 
before  this  Committee,  he  was  asked,  in  Question  3815,  “  Did  you  ever  have 
any  conversation  with  Lewis  as  to  how  he  fared  when  he  was  in  the  house/’ 
and  his  answer  was,  “  Never  he  is  asked  again,  “  You  never  had  any  con¬ 
versation  with  him  upon  the  subject,”  and  his  answer  was,  “  Never”  ? — I  cannot 
see  how  Mr.  Dodson  said  that. 

9604.  It  having  been  stated  to  you  that  those  answers  were  given  by 
Mr.  Dodson,  do  you  still  adhere  to  your  statement  that  you  did  talk  with 
Mr.  Dodson  twice  respecting  the  food  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  did. 

9605.  And  on  the  first  occasion,  it  being  immediately  after  you  left  the 
house  with  your  children  ? — Yes ;  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  should  say, 
after  I  came  out  of  the  house. 

9606.  You  say  you  left  the  workhouse  with  six  children  to  go  home  to  your 
cottage  ? — Yes. 

9607.  Do  you  state  that  you  went  home  to  the  place  that  you  have 
described,  and  preferred  taking  9  s.  a  week  for  you  all  to  subsist  on,  rather 
than  remain  in  the  house  upon  the  diet  that  you  were  receiving  there  ?  — Yes. 

9608.  When  was  it  exactly  that  you  went  into  the  workhouse;  what  time 
of  the  year,  and  what  year  ? — It  was  two  years  ago  before  last  Christmas  that 
I  went  into  the  house. 

9609.  Was  it  December  ;  how  long  before  Christmas? — I  went  and  applied 
to  the  Board  on  Andover  fair  day  ;  that  is  after  Michaelmas. 

9610.  Were  you  in  there  on  Christmas  day  ? — Yes. 

9611.  What  did  you  get  on  that  day  to  eat  ? — We  had  a  little  drop  of  beer. 

9612.  And  a  good  dinner? — Not  very  good. 

9613.  Chairman.] 
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9613.  Chairman. ]  Is  it  two  years  ago  last  autumn  that  you  went  into  the 
workhouse? — Two  years  ago. 

9614.  Did  you  go  in  twice? — No. 

9615.  What  length  of  time  was  there  between  the  death  of  your  wife  and 
your  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — Five  years. 

9616.  Had  you  any  allowance  of  assistance  in  addition  to  the  9<y.  money?— 
I  had  no  assistance  at  all,  except  that  2  s.  for  a  nurse  to  look  after  my  family. 

9617.  You  had  house  rent  free  ? — Yes. 

9618.  Had  you  any  ground  ;  any  land  ? — A  little,  about  the  size  of  this  room, 
just  before  the  house. 

9619.  Nothing  but  that? — No- 

9620.  Had  you  any  potato  ground  either  from  Mrs.  Stackpole  or  any  of  the 
farmers  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

9621.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?— Yes. 

9622.  Was  it  the  practice  in  your  parish  to  allow  potato  ground,  by  the 
farmers  or  gentlemen  ? — Some  have  it  and  some  have  not. 

9623.  You  had  it  not  ? — No. 

9624.  Did  you  not  rent  any  land  at  all  ?— No. 

9625.  Tell  us  a  little  what  was  your  diet  before  you  went  into  the  house, 
when  you  were  living  in  your  cottage  ;  on  the  Monday  morning,  for  instance  ? 

On  the  Saturday  evening  we  receive  our  wages,  and  then  we  go  to  the  shop 
and  lay  it  out. 

9626.  What  do  you  generally  buy  if  you  have  received  9,?.  ? — I  buy  a  bit  of 
bacon  ;  1  lb.,  or  2 lbs.,  or  it  might  be  3 lbs. 

.  9627.  What  did  you  also  buy  besides  the  bacon? — I  go  and  lay  out  all  the 
9s.  on  the  Saturday  evening ;  when  I  get  it  I  buy  so  much  bread,  so  much 
bacon,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  butter. 

9628.  You  spend  the  whole  9s.  in  food?— Yes. 

9629.  Do  you  generally  go  yourself,  since  your  wife’s  death  ? — I  go  once 
a  fortnight  to  the  shop. 

963°*  Who  goes  the  other  week  ? — I  send  the  children. 

9631 .  But  one  week  with  another  you  spend  the  whole  of  the  9  s.  in  food  ?— 
Yes. 

9b*32.  You  buy  3  lbs.  of  bacon  ?— It  may  be  2 lbs.  or  3lbs. 

9^.33*  Mr.  Sheridan .]  What  did  you  pay  for  your  bacon  the  last  time  you 
bought  it  r — Nine  pence  a  pound. 

9634.  Chairman .]  Whaf  else  do  you  buy  besides  ?—  Cheese. 

9635.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  ? — Eight  pence  or  9 d.  the  cheese. 

9036.  At  the  village  shop  ? — Yes. 

9637.  Not  in  Andover  ? — No. 

9638.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  How  many  pounds  of  cheese  do  you  buy? — It  depends 
on  how  the  money  goes ;  how  much  bread  I  want. 

9639.  Chairman .]  How  much  bread  do  you  generally  buy?— Four  or  five 
gallons. 

9640.  According  to  the  price?  — Yes. 

9641 .  Does  the  bread,  cheese,  and  bacon  take  all  your  money  ? — Not  quite ; 
perhaps  I  might  have  an  ounce  of  tea,  or  something  or  other  of  that  kind. 

9042.  You  buy  it  all  at  one  shop  ? — Yes. 

9643.  At  a  huckster’s  shop  in  Penton  Grafton  ?— Penton  Musey. 

9644.  \  ou  do  not  go  to  Andover  ? — No. 

9645.  Having  got  these  things,  what  have  you  on  Sunday  ? — I  cut  off  a  bit 
ot  the  bacon  and  boil  it  on  Sunday. 

9646.  On  Monday?— We  have  the  remainder  on  Monday,  what  was  left  from 
Sunday. 

9647.  Do  you  take  your  dinner  out  with  you,  or  come  home  to  it  > _ I  take 

mine  along  with  me. 

9648.  What  do  the  children  have  at  home? — They  manage  as  well  as  they 
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Now  on  Tuesday  what  do  you  have?-Bacon  and  cheese;  it  is  not 
quite  all  gone  on  Tuesday. 

965'.  Now  Wednesday,  what  is  there  ?— It  is  not  quite  all  gone  on  Wednes- 
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9652.  You  get  sometimes  a  little  meat  on  Wednesday  ? — A  little  bit. 

9653.  On  Thursday  it  is  all  gone  ? — It  is  nearly  all  gone  by  that  time. 

9654.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  ? — Friday  we  get  a  little  bit,  and  on  Saturday 
I  go  without  often. 

9655.  Does  the  bacon  last  five  days  through  the  week,  generally  speaking? 
— Five  days,  and  sometimes  six. 

9656.  In  point  of  fact  your  children  do  not  have  this ;  you  are  speaking  of 
yourself? — They  take  a  part  of  it  while  there  is  any. 

9657.  You  occasionally  get  a  little  as  late  in  the  week  as  Thursday  and 
Friday  ? — I  get  a  little  most  days  except  the  two  last  days,  and  then  I  do  not 
get  any  dinner. 

9658.  Mr.  Sheridan. 1  The  two  last  days  you  do  only  eat  bread  ? — The  two 
last  days  I  have  a  little  bread. 

9659.  As  much  as  you  can  eat? — No. 

q66o.  Are  you  pinched  the  last  two  days  ? — Very  much. 

9661.  Chairman.']  Did  you  say  that  you  had  not  a  good  dinner  although 
you  had  some  beer  in  the  workhouse  on  Christmas-day  ? — It  was  much  the 
same  as  on  other  meat  days  when  I  was  there. 

9662.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  subscription  among  the  guardians 
to  give  a  better  dinner  among  the  inmates  ? — We  never  had  it. 

9663.  Mr.  Waklpy.]  Was  any  roast  beef  given  ? — No. 

9664.  Plum  pudding? — We  had  a  pudding  to  be  sure,  but  I  did  not  see  any 
plums  in  it. 

9665.  Are  you  under  an  engagement  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  the 
shop  you  have  mentioned  every  week? — No  ;  oftentimes  I  go  a  shilling  or  two 
above  the  9  s. 

9666.  Do  you  owe  some  money  there : — Yes. 

0667.  And  consequently  you  are  obliged  to  go  there  ? — Yes. 

9668.  You  buy  at  the  same  shop  your  bread  and  your  bacon,  and  if  you  buy 
tea  you  buy  it  there,  and  all  the  eatables  you  use  ? — Yes. 

9669.  Captain  Pechell.]  Could  you  buy  your  bacon,  and  your  cheese,  and 
your  bread  cheaper  at  any  other  place?- — I  could  at  Andover. 

9670.  Mr.  Wakley •]  Do  you  owe  money  at  more  than  one  shop  ? — I  do  not 

recollect  owing  more  than  at  one  shop. 

9671.  In  consequence  of  owing  money  there,  you  feel  you  are  obliged  to  go 

there  every  Saturday  night  ? — Yes. 

9672.  If  you  had  more  money  in  your  pocket  and  could  go  elsewhere  you 
could  buy  cheaper  ? — Yes,  I  could  save  2  s.  a  week. 

9673.  What  do  you  owe  there  now? — Perhaps  it  may  be  3/.  or  4  1. 

9674;  Do  you  know  exactly  ? — I  can  state  it  is  quite  as  much  that. 

9675:  Have  you  been  in  debt  there  for  years? — I  have  dealt  there  about 
seven  years. 

9676.  Have  you  been  in  debt  there  all  the  time  ?— I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  out  of  debt. 

9677.  How  long  is  it  since  your  father  died  ? — Three  quarters  of  a  year. 

9678.  Did  you  get  any  property  on  your  father’s  death  ? — He  gave  me  this 
frock. 

9679.  Nothing  else? — Nothing  else. 

9680.  Mr.  Etwall.]  After  harvest  do  you  pay  a  sum  towards  clearing  off  this 
debt  ? — Yes  ;  I  pay  what  I  can  after  harvest  is  over. 

9681.  Then  the  shopkeeper  looks  forward  to  your  harvest  money  for  payment 
of  the  debt  which  is  incurred  during  the  year  ? — Yes. 

9682.  And  then  you  go  on  getting  in  debt  again  until  the  next  harvest  r 

Yes.  # 

9683.  Is  that  the  way  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  way  we  go  on. 

9684.  Now,  you  are  asked  if  you  owe  money  at  two  shops ;  supposing  you 
left  this  shop  to  which  you  owe  money  two  weeks,  do  you  not  suppose  that 
they  would  send  in  your  bill  directly  ? — Yes,  they  would. 

9685.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  you  are  compelled  to  deal  there  t  Yes. 

9686.  Now,  when  you  pay  a  sum  after  harvest,  do  you  receive  any  receipt 
for  that  money  ? — No,  I  never  received  any  receipt,  because  I  never  can  get 
near  enough  to  receive  any  receipt. 

9687.  By  near  enough  you  mean  towards  paying  off  the  whole  of  what  you 
owe  ? — Yes. 

9688.  You 
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9688.  You  say  you  have  been  in  debt  near  seven  years  ? — I  have  dealt  at 
that  shop  for  seven  years. 

9689.  Have  you  ever  had  a  bill  sent  in  to  you  during  those  seven  years? — 
No,  I  never  had  a  hill  sent  to  me  since  I  dealt  there. 

9690.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  at  this  time  the  exact  sum  you  owe? — - 
No,  I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

9691.  Had  this  youngest  child  of  yours,  George,  that  died,  been  baptised? — 
Yes. 

9692.  Was  there  any  plate  put  on  your  wife’s  coffin  of  her  age,  or  the  day 
she  died  ? — I  put  the  age  on  at  my  own  expense, 

9693.  Was  it  by  Mrs.  Stackpole’s  wish  that  you  went  into  the  union  ? — Yes, 
she  recommended  me  to  go  there. 

9694.  What  was  her  reason ;  because  they  would  not  make  you  an  out-door 
allowance  ? — She  thought  I  should  be  a  great  deal  better  off  in  the  house  than 
out  of  it. 

9695.  Have  you  found  Mrs.  Stackpole  a  good  mistress  to  you? — Yes,  very 
good  since  I  lived  with  her. 

969b.  And  her  object  in  wishing  you  to  go  into  the  union  was  for  your  own 
good  ? — Yes. 

9697.  Did  she  take  you  back  directly  you  came  out? — Not  directly  I  came 
out. 

9698.  Did  she  take  you  back  as  soon  as  she  wanted  another  man? — Yes, 
directly. 

9699.  Whose  cottage  is  this  ? — I  do  not  know  whose  it  is. 

9700.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Are  there  several  of  them  of  the  same  kind? — The 
parish  used  to  have  the  houses  at  one  time,  but  who  they  belonged  to  I  do  not 
know. 

9701.  How  many  cottages  are  there  similar  to  the  one  you  have? — There 
are  five. 

9702.  In  a  very  bad  state  ? — Yes. 

9703.  Chairman .]  Was  it  the  old  poorhouse  ? — I  do  not  know  whose  houses 
they  were ;  the  parish  used  to  claim  the  houses,  but  they  have  given  them  all 
up. 

9704.  Before  this  new  law,  was  there  any  poorhouses  in  the  parish  ? — The 
parish  used  to  claim  those  houses  and  lands. 

9705.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  would  the  place  let  for  in  which  you  live,  if  it 
was  let  ? — Sixpence  a  week. 

9706.  Would  in  not  be  dear  even  at  that? — In  the  state  it  is  now. 

9707.  Captain  Pechell .]  Who  looked  after  the  cottage  while  you  were  in 
the  workhouse  ? — No  one. 

9708.  Was  any  damage  done  to  it  while  you  were  absent  ? — No. 

9709.  Were  the  windows  whole  ? — They  were  then. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake ,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

9710.  Chairman .]  DO  you  know  the  parish  of  Penton  Grafton? — Yes. 

97 1 1  •  Do  you  believe  the  house  Charles  Lewis  now  speaks  of  to  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  parish  or  not  ? — The  property  of  the  parish. 

9712.  Was  it  the  old  poorhouse  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

9713.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  a  parish  house  ? — Yes. 

9714.  Occupying  five  distinct  tenements? — Yes. 

9715.  Mr.  Wakley. ~\  You  know  the  two  rooms  in  which  he  lives  ? — Yes. 

971b.  If  they  were  let,  what  rent  would  they  bring? — Probably  9  d.  a  week. 

Charles  Lewis,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined, 

9717.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  DO  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  they  are 
charging  rent  to  those  who  reside  in  the  cottages  ? — I  do  not. 

9718.  Generally  are  all  those  five  houses  inhabited? — Yes. 

9719.  Families  in  each  ? — Yes. 

9720.  Do  any  of  them  pay  any  rent  for  them  ? — Not  for  those  five. 

9721.  About  what  rent  do  the  labourers  in  the  village,  or  near  that,  pay  for 
their  two-roomed  cottages  ?— Some  pay  4  d.  a  week,  some  pay  more,  and  some 
less. 

9722.  But  some  as  low  as  4  d.  ? — Yes. 

0.45  17.  9723.  And 
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9723.  And  then  the  garden  ;  is  that  divided  among  you  ? — There  is  very  little 
garden. 

9724.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Is  there  any  ceiling  to  the  rooms  ? — Not  to  mine  ;  not 
to  half  of  them  ;  it  has  fallen  down. 

9725.  Chairman .]  Do  you  know  many  labourers  in  that  parish  who  are  pay- 
ing  only  4  d.  a  week  rent  ? — Yes  ;  some  of  them. 

-  9726.  And  how  many  rooms  have  they  ? — Two  up  and  two  below. 

9727.  And  paying  only  4 cl.  a  week  ? — Sixteen  shillings  a  year. 

9728.  These  cottages  belong  to  some  gentleman  ? — I  do  not  know  who  they 
belong  to. 

9729.  Sir  W.  Jollijfe.]  At  this  time  you  are  earning  9<?.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

9730.  What  are  you  doing  now? — I  have  been  at  grass  work  these  two 
years. 

9731.  Have  you  been  mowing  this  year  ? — Yes. 

9732.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  What  do  you  get  an  acre  r — I  do  not  know. 

9733.  Do  not  you  settle  beforehand  with  your  employer  ? — No. 

9734.  What  do  you  generally  get  for  mowing  an  acre? — One  shilling  and 
three  pence  and  Is.  Cd.,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

9735.  For  meadow? — For  field  grass. 

9736.  Do  you  get  any  beer  ? — Yes. 

9737-  F)o  you  find  your  own  scythes  ?— Yes. 

9738.  And  you  pay  for  your  own  scythes,  how  much  ? — Five  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

9739.  Besides  a  stone  ? — Yes. 

9740.  And  you  generally  buy  two  scythes  before  you  commence  mowing  ? — 
A  scythe  will  last  a  couple  or  three  )rears. 

9741.  Sir  IV.  Jollijfe .]  Mowing  and  harvesting  is  always  piece-work? — Yes. 

9742.  So  much  an  acre? — Yes. 

9743.  What  other  piece-work  do  you  get? — A  carter  does  not  get  piece¬ 
work  at  all. 

9744.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  recollect  mowing  so  low,  in  your  neighbour¬ 
hood,  as  Is.  3d.  an  acre? — Yes. 

9745.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ? — Yes. 

9746.  In  what  year  ? — I  cannot  say  what  year ;  I  am  sure  no  more  than  that 
has  been  paid. 

9747.  Have  you  yourself  been  paid  it? — I  never  received  so  little  as  that; 
but  I  know  some  of  them  on  the  piece  that  have. 

9748.  What  is  the  least  you  yourself  have  received? — I  have  received  not 
less  than  Is.  9 d.  or  2s. 

9749.  For  clover? — Yes. 

9750.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Have  you  got  any  water  meadow  ? — No. 

9751 .  Do  you  get  more  for  squench  grass  than  clover  ? — More  for  clover. 

9752.  What  do  they  get  for  water  meadow  ? — About  2  s.  9  d. 

9753.  And  buy  your  own  scythe  ? — Yes. 

9754.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  did  you  receive  last  year  ? — Two  shillings. 

9755-  What  did  you  understand  that  you  were  to  get  this  year  ? — I  do  not 

know ;  I  cannot  tell  anything  at  all  about  it. 

9756.  Did  you  not  hear  the  price  named  before  you  came  away  ? — No. 

9757.  Was  it  not  named  among  yourselves? — No. 

9758.  Why  is  it  no  use  for  you  to  name  anything;  do  the  employers  give 
what  they  like  ? — Yes,  after  the  work  is  done. 

9759.  Do  the  farmers  agree  what  they  will  give?—  I  believe  they  agree. 

9760.  Then  why  do  not  you  agree  amongst  yourselves  in  the  same  way  ? — 
That  is  the  thing ;  we  do  not. 

9761.  Sir  W.  Jollijfe.]  All  you  bargain  for  is  to  have  the  same  that  others 
pay  ? — Yes. 

9762.  How  long  have  you  been  carter  with  the  teams  ? — I  was  carter  last 
year,  and  so  I  have  been  this  year,  and  different  times  besides. 

9763.  Then  you  have  not  been  mowing  this  year,  as  carter? — Yes  ;  I  have 
been  grass  mowing  before  I  came  up. 

9764.  What  number  of  horses  do  they  keep  on  the  farm  ? — Four. 

9765.  Are  you  the  head  carter? — They  only  keep  one. 

9766.  Have  you  a  boy  under  you? — Yes. 

9767.  Your  own  boy? — No. 

•  9768.  Mr. 
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9768.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  What  do  you  get  an  acre  for  reaping  wheat  ?— About 
10*,  some  of  them  have  got ;  but  not  half  that  for  mowing  wheat. 

9769.  What  for  oats  and  barley  ?— Sometimes  2*.  6d.,  sometimes  3*. ;  it  all 
depends  on  the  crop. 

9770.  What  was  your  calculation  in  the  spring  that  you  should  make,  over 

and  above  your  9*.,  during  the  harvest  time  ?— Perhaps  it  might  mount  up  to 
2*.  a  day,  perhaps  2  s.  Qd.  1 

977 1 .  Did  you  expect  to  make  3 1.  or  4 l.  by  the  harvest,  clear  ?— No. 

9772.  Not  so  much? — No. 

9773.  How  do  you  manage  to  provide  yourself  with  clothes  ?— We  do  not 

pay  every  shilling,  in  harvest  time,  to  the  shopkeeper,  so  that  we  get  a  shilling 
or  two  to  buy  clothes,  ® 

9774.  Are  you  obliged  to  pinch  yourselves  in  order  to  provide  clothes?— 
Yes. 

977 5.  Do  you  buy  any  sugar  ? — No. 

9776.  No  sugar  at  all? — No. 

9777.  Never? — Perhaps  I  might  have  a  quartern  once  a  month,  or  once  in 
two  years. 

9778.  Do  you  buy  any  treacle  ? — Yes. 

9779-  If  you  had  an  opportunity,  is  sugar  a  thing  that  you  would  buy  for 
yourself  and  children  ?— Yes,  if  I  had  got  an  opportunity. 

9780.  Mr.  Etwall .]  You  said  that  they  mow  wheat  now  ? — Yes. 

9781 .  Can  you  earn  as  much  a  day  mowing  wheat  as  you  can  by  reaping  it : 
—Yes,  we  could  earn  as  much  a  day. 

9782.  But  then  it  is  done  quicker? — Yes. 

9782*.  And  consequently,  in  the  end,  the  labourer  loses  by  it  ?— That  is 
where  it  is ;  perhaps  five  or  six  years  ago  we  had  reaping  for  a  fortnight,  but 
now  they  mow  it,  it  does  not  last  above  a  week,  or  eight  days  at  the  outside. 
9783*  Is  it  not  injurious  to  the  labourer  in  another  way,  with  respect  to  the 

gleaning  or  leasing,  to  what  it  used  to  be  when  it  was  reaped? — Not  half  so 
much. 

9784*  Is  it  half  as  much  ? — I  should  say  not  half  as  much. 

9/  85*  Captain  Pechell .J  You  stated  that  you  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  9*. 
a  week ;  have  you  ever  asked  for  higher  wages  of  your  mistress  r — No,  she  gave 
me  the  regular  wages  that  the  other  farmers  give. 

9786.  That  is  the  usual  wages  in  your  parish  ? — Of  the  country  down  there. 
97^7*  You  state  it  requires  nearly  the  whole  of  your  9*.  for  bread,  bacon, 
cheese,  and  occasionally  a  little  tea  ? — Yes. 

9788.  Would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  you  if  loaves  of  bread  were 
cheaper  than  they  now  are  ?— It  all  depends  on  that. 

9789.  You  stated  that  you  get  four  or  five  gallons  of  bread  generally  every 

week  out  of  your  9*.  ? — Yes.  7 

9790.  Are  those  four  or  five  gallons  of  bread  sufficient  for  you?— No,  not 
enough. 

97 91*  1/  you  could  get  six  gallons  of  bread  for  the  same  nrice,  that  would 
be  exceedingly  advantageous  to  you  ?— Yes  ;  but  if  bread  were  to  get  cheaper 
our  trade  would  go  ;  that  is  what  the  rule  of  the  country  is. 

9792.  Have  your  wages  altered  at  all  with  the  price  of  bread .?— No. 

9793-  Do  you  ever  get  more  than  9  *.  or  less  than  9  s.  r— I  have  not  had  less 
than  9  *.  since  I  worked. 

9794.  Has  bread  been  cheaper  since  you  had  9  *.  ?— Yes. 

9795.  But  your  wages  remained  the  same  ?— Yes. 

9796.  Sir  W.Jolliffe.]  You  have  had  more  wages  than  9*.?— Not  weekly 

except  it  was  harvest  or  hay-making.  *  * 

9797'  You  said  you  did  not  know  at  one  time  whether  your  wages  were 
10  *.  or  9  *.  ? — That  might  be  seven  years  ago. 

9798-  Captain  Pechell.]  You  stated  that  you  gave  as  much  as  9  d.  a  pound 
for  your  bacon  ?— Yes.  r 

,  £799*  Is  that  the  best  description  of  bacon  ? — You  cannot  get  any  much 
better  than  that ;  there  is  some  much  cheaper  than  that. 

9800.  Is  that  bacon  which  is  cheaper  more  apt  to  waste  away  in  the  cooking  ? 

— Yes,  a  great  deal.  7  s 

9801.  Chairman .]  Were  you  in  Mrs.  Stackpole’s  employment  before  the  new 
poor-law  was  introduced  ?— Yes. 

°-45  — *7-  F 
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9802.  What  wages  had  you  then  ? — We  sometimes  used  to  earn  II  s.  then. 

9803.  Was  that  at  daily  wages?— We  used  to  do  it  generally  by  the  piece  ; 
that  was  the  time  Colonel  Stackpole  was  alive. 

9804.  Taking  labourers  in  general,  do  you  think  wages  are  much  the  same 
now  in  your  district  as  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  poor-law, 
or  are  they  higher  or  lower  ? — They  are  rather  lower  than  they  were  before. 

9805.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  wages  generally  in  your  own  parish,  or  only 
in  your  own  case  ? — Wages  in  the  place  I  belong  to. 

9806.  What  do  you  think  that  is  owing  to  ? — I  cannot  say. 

9807.  How  much  do  you  think  the  wages  are  lower,  the  average  rate  of 
wages  ? — They  have  been  lower ;  they  have  been  8  s.  a  week,  some  of  them. 

9808.  Do  you  tell  the  Committee,  that  in  those  cases  where  wages  are  now 
8  s.,  they  have  been  higher  before  the  new  poor-law? — Bread  was  cheaper 
when  they  were  8  s.  a  week. 

9809.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  wages  have  been  lower  when  bread  was  lower? 
— They  have  been  lower  than  they  are  at  present. 

9810.  Has  that  been  generally  the  case,  that  when  bread  was  lower  wages 
were  also  lower  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  rule  of  our  country. 

9811.  Mr.  Sheridan. ]  Do  you  recollect  before  the  new  poor-law  came  into 
operation  ? — Yes. 

9812.  Did  you  receive  any  relief  from  the  parish  at  that  time,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  so  many  children  before  the  new  poor-law  ? — I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  that  I  ever  had,  except  after  the  mobbing  time. 

9813.  What  time  was  the  mobbing  time? — That  was  the  time  the  rioting 
was  all  over  the  country. 

9814.  You  did  not  receive  any  relief  for  your  children? — I  did  about  a 
month  or  five  weeks  after  that ;  not  at  any  other  time. 

9815.  What  wages  were  you  receiving  at  that  timer — Just  at  that  time  we 
had  2s.  a  day. 

9816.  And  when  you  were  receiving  12  s.  a  week,  you  received  something 
from  the  parish  by  way  of  relief  to  your  children  ? — Yes. 

9817.  And  when  the  new  poor-law  came  in,  that  relief  ceased? — Long 
before  that ;  it  did  not  last  above  a  month  or  five  weeks. 

9818.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.\  Are  any  other  men  employed  on  the  farm  where  you 
work  ? — Yes. 

9819.  Do  any  of  them  receive  more  wages  or  less  wages  than  you  do? 
No ;  we  generally  receive  about  the  same. 

9820.  All  9s.  ? — Yes. 

9821.  Is  there  no  man  on  the  farm  who  receives  less  than  9s.?  Not  a 
labouring  man. 

9822.  Do  not  you  receive  any  extra  allowance  for  going  with  the  horses  . 
No. 

9823.  Is  there  nothing  at  Michaelmas  ? — No. 

9824.  No  allowance  in  milk? — No  allowance  ;  that  is  all  I  get  except  during 
hay-making  and  harvest. 

9825.  Chairman .]  Do  you  get  nothing  additional  on  Sundays  for  taking 
care  of  the  horses  ? — Mine  is  9  s.  a  week,  Sundays  and  working  days. 

982b.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.~\  Is  there  no  advantage  of  going  with  the  horses  ? — No. 

9827.  And  you  have  to  wrork  on  Sundays  besides? — Yes. 

9828  Mr.  IVakleyJ]  What  work  were  you  employed  about  when  you  were 
in  the  workhouse? — 1  was  employed  breaking  bones. 

9829.  Were  other  men  engaged  in  the  same  work  ? — Yes. 

9830.  Was  that  the  only  employment  you  had? — That  was  the  only  employ¬ 
ment  1  had  at  the  time  I  was  there. 

9831.  Was  the  smell  very  bad?— Very  bad. 

0832.  Did  it  appear  to  affect  your  health  ?— It  did  a  great  deal  mine,  and 
appeared  to  affect  the  others. 

9833.  How  many  men  were  so  employed  ? — Whether  it  was  nine  or  ten 
boxes  round  the  room,  I  do  to  recollect. 

9834.  Was  it  a  close  room  or  shed?— A  very  close  room. 

9835.  How  did  you  break  them  ? — We  had  a  large  iron  bar  to  break  them 

with.  '  : ,  -  ..  . 

'  9836.  Something  like  a  rammer? — Yes. 

9837.  Had 
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9837.  Had  you  no  other  employment  at  all?— No,  not  while  I  was  there, 
but  breaking  the  bones. 

9838.  What  bones  did  they  appear  to  be  r — All  sorts. 

9839.  During  the  time  you  were  so  employed,  did  you  ever  see  any  of  the 
men  gnaw  anything  or  eat  anything  from  those  bones  ? — I  have  seen  them  eat 
marrow  out  of  the  bones. 

9840.  You  were  not  examined  before  Mr.  Parker,  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner? — No. 

9841.  Have  you  often  seen  them  eat  the  marrow? — I  have. 

9842.  Did  they  state  why  they  did  it?— I  really  believe  they  were  very 
hungry. 

9843.  Did  you  yourself  feel  extremely  hungry  at  that  time?— I  did,  but  my 
stomach  would  not  take  it. 

9844.  You  could  not  swallow  the  marrow  ? — No. 

9845.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  men  gnaw  the  meat  from  the  bones  ? — Yes. 

9846.  Did  they  use  to  steal  the  bones  and  hide  them  away?— Yes. 

9847.  Have  you  seen  them  have  a  scramble  and  quarrel  among  the  bones  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  have  seen  them  scramble,  but  I  have  seen  them  hide 
them. 

9848.  And  when  a  fresh  set  of  bones  came  in,  did  they  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  for  the  best  ? — Yes. 

9849.  Was  that  a  regular  thing? — While  I  was  there. 

9850.  Was  it  done  every  day  ? — Fresh  bones  did  not  come  in  every  day  ? — 

9851 .  When  fresh  bones  came  in,  that  is  what  the  men  did? — Yes. 

9852.  Captain  PechelL\  Is  that  a  correct  representation  of  the  box  in  which 
you  were  employed  to  pound  the  bones,  in  page  2,  of  Paper  1 1  ? — Yes. 

9853.  Was  that  rammer  composed  entirely  of  iron  ? — Yes. 

9854.  And  what  do  you  suppose  the  weight  of  it  was? — I  should  say  20 lbs. 
or  2  5  lbs. 

9855.  Had  it  any  effect  on  your  hands  ? — Yes  ;  my  hands  were  blistered  very 
much  the  time  I  were  at  it. 

9856.  Did  you  complain  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — No,  I  did  not, 
but  some  of  them  did. 

9857.  What  reason  had  you  for  not  complaining  ? — The  reason  I  did  not 
complain  was,  that  I  did  not  see  any  good  in  complaining  in  such  a  place  as 
that  was. 

9858.  You  thought  they  would  not  give  you  a  lighter  rammer? — There  was 
no  lighter  rammer  there. 

9859.  Was  there  any  rammer  in  the  workhouse  with  the  upper  part  made  of 
wood? — No,  I  never  saw  one. 

9860.  All  of  iron  ? — Yes. 

9861.  Were  you  placed  on  any  occasion  on  this  employment  by  way  of 
punishment  ? — No. 

9862.  Do  you  think  it  was  used  in  the  workhouse  as  a  means  of  punishing 
the  paupers  who  are  not  approved  of? — Yes  ;  I  should  think  it  was. 

9863.  Did  you  ever  complain  of  being  put  to  that  work  when  there  was 
other  work  to  do  ? — I  never  complained  about  the  work  during  the  time  I  was 
there ;  I  stayed  there  as  long  as  I  could. 

9864.  You  found  it  injure  your  health? — Yes. 

9865.  How  long  were  you  employed  in  it  ? — Ten  weeks ;  I  cannot  say  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  over  nine  or  ten. 

9866.  Did  you  ever  see  any  pauper  employed  in  pounding  bones? — Not 
whilst  I  was  there. 

9867.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  produce  of  your  labour;  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  bones  after  you  pounded  them  ? — The  farmers  round  the  country 
used  to  come  there  and  buy  them  at  so  much  a  quarter,  or  the  sack,  or  bushel. 

9868.  Were  you  ever  given  any  refreshment  while  you  were  employed  in 
pounding  the  bones  ? — Nothing  at  all  mare  than  the  other  men. 

9869.  Was  any  beer  allowed  ? — No. 

9870.  Did  you  ever  ask  for  any? — No. 

9871.  Was  any  digging  going  on  in  the  garden  at  that  time  ?— Yes. 

9872.  Do  you  think  the  persons  that  were  employed  in  digging  were  more 
favoured  than  you  were  ? — They  were  older  men  who  were  employed  in  the 
garden,  who  were  not  able  to  pound  bones. 

0.45—17.  9873.  Have 
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9873.  Have  you  ever  gone  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  Charles  Lewis  ? 

— No.  1  -  - 

9874.  Mr.  Dodson  said  that  you  had  not  spoken  to  him  as  to  your  treatment 
in  the  workhouse  ? — I  did  the  day  I  came  out. 

9875.  He  could  not  have  mistaken  you  at  the  time  you  said  he  met  you  in 
the  street  and  put  some  questions  to  you  relating  to  the  time  you  were  in  the 
workhouse  ? — I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Dodson  could  have  done  it. 

98/6.  ou  aie  quite  confident  that  Mr.  Dodson  met  you  on  coming  out  of 
the  workhouse,  and  put  some  questions  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  confident. 

9877.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Were  your  children  in  the  school  at  the  workhouse  ? _ 

1  do  not  know ;  i  never  used  to  see  them. 

9878.  Do  you  know  whether  they  learned  to  read  there  ?— They  did  not 
learn  to  read  there  much. 

9879.  Captain  Pechell.']  What  is  the  distance  of  Mr.  Dodson’s  house  from 
yours  ? — About  100  yards. 

9880.  Where  you  have  been  living  so  many  years  ? — Yes. 

9881.  And  Mr.  Dodson  lives  in  the  house? — Yes. 

9882.  Chairman. ]  Have  you  seen  any  persons  in  the  workhouse  eat  raw 
potatoes  ?— Yes,  the  children. 

9883.  Was  it  under  the  impression  that  it  was  for  want  of  food? — Yes,  poor 
things,  mine  looked  starved  when  they  came  out. 

9884.  Mr.  Wakiey.']  W  hat  was  the  conduct  of  the  master  or  mistress  to  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  ? — Generally  pretty  harsh. 

9885.  Do  you  know  any  instance  in  which  they  behaved  ill  to  any  person  ? _ 

He  was  not  very  kind  to  one  person. 

9886.  What  was  the  name  of  that  person  ? — Benjamin  Ashton. 

9887.  Was  Ashton  ill  there? — Yes. 

9888.  Did  he  die? — Yes. 

9889.  What  was  Ashtou  before  he  went  into  the  house?— A  carrier. 

9890.  What  unkindness  was  shown  to  him  that  you  yourself  know  of  r— He 
went  in  the  morning  and  abused  the  old  man  very  much  ;  the  morning  that  he 
died  in  the  evening. 

9891.  M‘Dougal? — Yes. 

9892.  Did  you  hear  it  ? — Yes,  I  was  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

9^93-  What  did  he  say  to  him  ? — He  called  him  nearly  all  he  could  call  him; 

‘  a  nastY>  dirty  old  man,”  and  everything  he  could  think  of;  he  said  he  should 
report  him  to  the  Board  on  Saturday,  but  the  poor  old  man  did  not  live  to  that 

time ;  he  said  he  should  have  him  horsewhipped,  but  the  poor  old  man  died  on 
the  evening. 

9894.  On  the  evening  of  that  very  day  ? — Yes. 

9^95*  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  ? — No. 

9896.  Do  you  recollect  why  it  was  he  so  abused  him?— He  dirtied  the  bed, 

I  believe  ;  that  was  the  cause  of  it. 

9897.  How  old  was  Ashton? — I  cannot  say. 

9898.  Seventy  ?- — He  was  70  years,  or  over. 

9899.  Was  he  bedridden  ? — I  think  he  was  in  bed  about  a  week  or  10  days. 

9900.  He  had  then  been  in  bed  a  week  or  10  days  ? — Yes. 

9901.  Was  he  attended  by  the  doctor? — Yes. 

9902.  Was  he  very  feeble  ?— He  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  from  his 
state  of  health. 

9903.  In  what  room  was  he  lying  when  he  was  so  abused  ? — He  was  lying  in 
a  room  close  to  the  bonehouse,  where  we  broke  the  bones. 


Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake. 


Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake ,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

9904.  Chairman.]  WAS  he  a  patient  of  yours  ?— Yes. 

9905.  What  was  his  disease  ? — Dropsy. 

9906.  How  long  was  he  bedridden  before  he  died  ? — A  fortnight. 

9907.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  been  abused  by  McDougal  ? — No. 

9908.  You  were  not  informed  of  it  at  the  time  ?— No. 

9909.  Do  you  know  whether  you  saw  the  man  or  not  the  day  of  his  death  ? 
— 1  do  not. 

9910.  Did  you  expect  his  death  ? — Yes. 

9911.  Sir  W.  Joliiffe .]  Was  he  in  the  sick  ward? — Yes. 

9912.  Is  that  near  the  bonehouse? — Yes,  the  next  building  under  the  same 
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Charles  Lewis,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

9913.  Mr.  Wakley.]  HOW  came  you  to  be  in  the  room? — There  were  three 
or  four  more  in  there,  and  I  went  to  see  the  old  man. 

9914.  And  while  you  were  there  MT>ougal  came  in? — Yes. 

9915.  Could  the  smell  of  the  bones  be  perceived  in  the  room  where  the  man 
was  lying  ? — No,  I  should  say  it  could  not  there. 

9916.  Do  you  recollect  the  very  words  that  M‘Dougal  used  to  Ashton? — 
He  called  him  “  a  dirty  old  rascal,”  and  said  he  ought  to  be  horsewhipped. 

9917.  Chairman .]  Was  any  complaint  made  of  that  to  the  Board  afterwards 
by  anybody  of  these  words  that  JVTDougal  used  to  Ashton? — No;  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  complaint  of  it. 

9918.  Did  you  and  other  men  talk  of  it  among  themselves  ? — Yes. 

9919.  You  do  not  know  that  it  was  mentioned  to  the  guardians  or  the 
doctor  ? — No. 

9920.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Did  he  continue  his  abuse  any  length  of  time? — No; 
just  three  or  four  words  to  him. 

9921.  He  did  not  stay  long? — No. 

9922.  Do  you  remember  whether  Ashton  spoke  to  him  ? — No,  he  was  not 
able ;  he  did  not  speak  to  him. 

9923.  Was  M£Dougal  sober  at  the  time  ? — It  was  early  in  the  morning,  just 
after  breakfast,  directly  after  we  got  out  from  breakfast. 

9924.  Sir  tV.  Jolliffe ,]  Was  there  a  nurse  in  the  ward  attending  him  ? — 
There  was  a  man  there. 

9925.  They  were  attended  by  a  man,  not  by  a  woman? — Yes. 

9926.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Were  you  allowed  the  use  of  a  knife  and  fork  at  your 
meals  ? — No. 

9927.  Did  any  of  the  visiting  guardians  ask  you  if  you  had  any  complaint  to 
make  ? — No. 

9928.  Chairman.']  Did  the  gentlemen  go  round  the  house  once  a  week? — I 
cannot  answer  for  that ;  they  used  to  come  in  sometimes. 

9929.  State  the  names  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  ? — Mr.  Dodson. 

9930.  Any  other  gentlemen  ? — Yes. 

9931.  Any  gentlemen  whose  names  you  know  ?— There  was  Mr.  Poole,  at 
Andover ;  he  used  to  come  round  once  a  week. 

9932.  Gan  you  tell  any  gentleman  who  is  now  living  in  Andover  or  its 
neighbourhood  ? — Not  more  than  that  gentleman. 

9933.  Mr.  Wakley,]  During  the  10  weeks  you  were  there,  did  you  go  out 
and  look  for  work  ? — No. 

9934.  Did  you  ask  to  go  out? — Yes. 

9935-  Were  you  refused  ? — Yes. 

9936.  And  did  you  not  go  out  once  ? — Not  till  I  came  out  for  good. 

9937.  Were  you  not  allowed  to  go  out  once  during  the  10  weeks  you  were 
there  ? — He  would  not  let  me  go  out.  I  did  not  go  out  to  look  for  work.  I 
wanted  to  go  out  to  see  how  my  things  were  in  my  cottage  ;  he  would  not  let 
me  go. 

9938.  Did  you  apply  to  the  Board? — No. 

9939*  You  made  no  complaint  to  the  Board  ? — No. 

9940.  Did  you  go  to  church  while  you  were  there  ?  —  I  went  to  chapel 
while  I  was  there. 

9941.  Not  outside?  —  No;  I  never  went  outside  the  premises  while  I  was 
there. 

9942.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Church,  or  do  you  go  to  a  dissenting  congrega¬ 
tion  ? — I  go  to  church. 

9943.  Chairman.]  What  was  the  opinion  among  the  men  as  to  their  power  of 
going  out  of  the  workhouse  ;  did  they  know  they  could  go  out  if  they  gave  a 
reasonable  notice  to  the  master  ? — I  told  the  master  of  the  workhouse  I  should 
go  out  on  the  Saturday  ;  he  said,  very  well,  I  could  go  out  then  if  I  liked. 

9944.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  regulations  were  made  by  which  paupers 
might  be  allowed  to  quit  the  workhouse  in  order  to  look  for  work? — No,  I  do 
not  recollect  anything  about  that ;  they  might  not  in  my  hearing. 

9945.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  you  ever  know  any  one,  during  your  residence  in 
the  workhouse,  go  out  to  apply  for  work  ?—-There  were  two  or  three  went  out ; 
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Charles  Lems,  whether  they  went  out  of  their  own  heads,  I  do  not  know ;  there  were  three  or 

- four  went  out  to  go  to  work. 

24  June  1846. 


Thomas  Ponten,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Thomas  Ponten.  9946.  Mr.  Etwall.']  DO  you  reside  at  Andover? — Yes. 

- - -  9947-  Did  you  catch  cold  about  eight  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

9948.  Had  you  heavy  attacks  of  rheumatism  ? — Yes,  according  as  the  weather 
is ;  when  it  is  heavy  cold  weather. 

9949.  Did  you  go  into  Bath  Hospital? — Yes. 

9950.  You  became  quite  crippled  by  the  rheumatism? — Yes. 

9951.  What  age  were  you  when  you  caught  cold? — Somewhere  about  34. 

9952.  Were  you  a  labourer  ? — I  was  a  servant  then  at  the  time. 

9953.  In  a  gentleman’s  family? — Mr.  Trinnell. 

9954.  After  your  return  from  the  Bath  Hospital  was  your  wife  ill  ? — She  was 
ill  at  different  times  with  the  rheumatics  in  her  teeth  and  head. 

9955.  When  your  wife  was  ill,  did  you  apply  to  the  union  workhouse  for 
relief? — Yes. 

9956.  At  the  time  you  applied  for  relief,  could  your  wife  do  any  work  ? — 
Very  little,  indeed;  she  did  not  dare  wash. 

9957.  How  many  children  had  you  then  ? — Six  children. 

9958.  What  was  the  age  of  your  eldest  child? — Somewhere  about  13  or  14. 

9959.  Do  you  recollect  what  year  it  was  that  you  applied  for  relief  to  the 
union  workhouse  ?  —  About  eight  years  ago  I  applied  first ;  rather  more  than 
eight,  when  I  was  taken  ill  first. 

9960.  When  you  applied,  and  had  work,  and  went  to  the  union  house,  it  was 
two  years  after  you  caught  cold  first  ? — Somewhere  about  that. 

996 1 .  That  would  be  about  six  years  ago  now  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  so  ill  that  I  was 
unable  to  work  for  a  great  while. 

9962.  You  had  six  children  ;  what  was  the  age  of  the  eldest  ? — The  eldest  is 
about  18  now,  and  at  that  time  was  somewhere  about  10. 

9963.  Did  he  earn  anything  ? — No. 

9964.  Chairman .]  Was  it  before  Christmas  ? — Three  days  before  Christmas 
when  I  was  taken  ill. 

9965.  When  did  you  make  the  first  application  to  the  Board? — It  was  a 
month  afterwards. 

9966.  Mr.  Etwall.']  What  allowance  did  the  board  grant  you? — Ten  shil¬ 
ling  ;  2  s.  we  had  to  pay  in  house  rent,  so  it  was  8  s.  only. 

9967.  In  money  ? — Yes. 

9968.  Was  any  bread  given  to  you  ? — Bread  and  money  amounted  to  Ids. 

9969.  Of  which  you  paid  2  s.  house  rent  ? — Yes. 

9970.  Did  you  go  there  every  day  to  work  ? — Yes. 

9971.  How  far  had  you  to  go? — Somewhere  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ; 
full  that. 

9972.  What  time  was  it ;  summer  or  winter? — The  winter  season. 

9973.  What  time  were  you  there  in  the  morning  ? — Eight  o’clock. 

9674.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  evening  ? —Till  five. 

9675.  At  that  time  were  you  able  to  walk  without  a  stick  or  crutch? — No,  I 
was  obliged  to  walk  with  two  crutches  then. 

9976.  Could  you  go  from  your  house  to  the  union  house  without  stopping  to 
rest? — No,  I  rested  two  or  three  times  ;  sometimes  I  sat  down  on  a  bank  as  I 
went  by. 

9977.  Then  it  took  you  some  time  to  go  there? — Yes ;  some  mornings  I  was 
worse. 

9978.  Were  you  forced  to  be  there  exactly  at  the  time  ? — That  was  the  time 
I  was  appointed  to  be  there,  and  I  endeavoured  to  get  there  at  that  time. 

9979-  What  work  did  you  do  ? — Sometimes  when  the  day  was  fine  over¬ 
head  I  went  to  work  out  in  the  garden,  weeding  the  gravel ;  when  it  was  wet 
I  was  in  the  rooms  thrashing  the  flocks  that  came  out  of  the  beds  of  the 
house. 

9980.  From  the  state  you  were  in  with  rheumatism  could  you  work  without 
pain  ? — No: 

9981 .  Were  all  the  beds  that  you  thrashed  flock  beds  ? — Yes. 


9982.  Were 
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9982.  Were  they  new  beds? — No,  they  were  not  exactly  new,  they  had 
been  in  use  some  time,  or  they  would  not  want  thrashing. 

9683.  You  stated  that  you  could  not  go  without  crutches  ? — Yes. 

9984.  Have  you  got  a  stiff  joint? — Yes> 

9985.  Now?— Yes. 

9986.  At  present  you  are  disabled;  not  an  able-bodied  man? — No. 

9987.  Chairman.]  Are  you  now  in  the  receipt  of  relief? — No,  I  have  not 
had  any  a  great  while. 

9988.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Was  anything  said  to  you  by  the  master  of  the  work- 
house,  after  you  had  been  there  some  weeks,  relative  to  your  having  stated 
that  you  saw  people  eat  potatoes? — Yes;  Mr.  M‘Dougal  came  to  me  one  day, 
and  he  said  (I  nearly  forget  the  words  now)  I  should  appear  before  the  Board 
on  Saturday  for  what  I  had  said  out  in  the  town  concerning  the  people  eating 
raw  potatoes. 

9989.  Did  you  make  any  answer  to  him  on  his  saying  so  ? — Yes,  I  made 
some  answer ;  I  believed,  I  said,  I  had  not  said  any  harm. 

9990.  Had  you  mentioned  in  the  town  to  any  one  that  you  had  seen  the 
people  in  the  workhouse  eat  raw  potatoes? — Yes;  I  had  mentioned  it  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Miles  ;  he  asked  me  the  question. 

9991.  What  is  Miles  ? — He  is  a  barber. 

9992.  He  asked  you  the  question  as  you  were  passing  along? — No  ;  I  was 
in  his  shop  to  have  my  hair  cut,  as  many  more  do. 

9993-  And  he  asked  you  the  question? — He  had  a  niece  there;  she  stated 
the  same  case,  and  he  asked  me  if  it  was  so. 

999 4-  He  had  a  niece  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

9995.  Were  you  had  before  the  Board  on  the  subject  ?— Yes. 

9996.  Who  was  the  chairman  that  day  ? — Mr.  Dodson. 

9997-  Who  spoke  to  you  when  you  went  before  the  Board? — Mr.  Dodson 
spoke  to  me,  and  many  more  of  the  guardians. 

9998.  Did  Mr.  Dodson  ask  you  why  you  said  you  saw  people  eat  raw 
potatoes? — Yes. 

9999*  Hid  you  tell  him  ? — Yes  ;  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  any  harm  in 
speaking  of  it. 

10000.  Did  any  of  the  guardians  say  it  was  not  true  ? — No ;  but  they  said 
I  had  done  myself  a  deal  of  harm  by  saying  so. 

10001.  Did  Mr.  Dodson  tell  you  you  should  have  no  more  relief? — I  do  not 
recollect  whether  he  did  that  Saturday,  or  whether  it  was  the  week  following  ; 
he  said  the  better  way  would  be  for  me  to  come  into  the  house  and  see  whether 
I  could  eat  raw  potatoes  or  not. 

10002.  Did  the  other  guardians  find  fault  with  you  for  having  said  so  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  said  I  had  done  myself  a  deal  of  harm.  I  learned  from  what  they 
said,  that  I  might  do  a  deal  of  mischief  to  the  house  by  so  speaking. 

10003.  ^  ou  understood  that  from  what  they  said  while  you  were  in  the 
room? — Yes. 

10004.  How  long  were  you  at  work  at  the  house  ? — Somewhere  about  seven 
months. 

10005.  What  day  was  it  that  you  went  before  the  Board? — It  was  on  a 
Saturday. 

10006.  Did  you  go  up  on  the  Monday  morning  following  to  work  as  usual  ? — 
Yes. 


10007.  Whom  did  you  see  ?  — M‘Dougal. 

10008.  What  did  he  say  ?--He  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Cooke  ;  I  said,  “  No, 
not  since  Saturday.  He  said,  I  was  to  have  no  more  relief,  therefore  I  had 
better  go  and  seek  for  work  somewhere  else. 

1 0009.  And  consequently  did  you  leave  the  house  ?—  Yes ;  I  was  working  at 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  then  I  left. 

10010.  Chairman.']  That  was  on  the  Monday,  immediately  following  the 
Saturday  ?— Yes. 

1001 1.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  you  go  to  the  Board  on  the  following  Saturday? — 
No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

10012.  Did  you  ever  make  an  application  to  the  Board  afterwards  ? — Yes  ; 
then  1  went  to  the  hospital  to  try  and  see  if  I  could  be  any  better  off,  and  in  my 
absence  my  wife  applied  for  relief. 

10013.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Is  that  Salisbury  Hospital  you  mean? — Yes,  I  have 
been  in  Salisbury  Hospital ;  whether  that  was  the  time  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
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10014.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Can  you  state  the  time  that  your  wife  applied?—  No, 
I  cannot ;  she  was  hardly  ever  well. 

10015.  You  considered  you  were  refused  relief  and  work  at  the  house, 
because  you  stated  that  you  had  seen  people  eat  raw  patatoes? — Yes,  ex¬ 
actly  so. 

10016.  The  guardians  disputed  the  truth  of  your  statement  ?— No. 

10017.  Have  you  never  received  any  relief  since? — I  received  relief  since 
when  my  family  was  very  bad  of  a  fever;  when  my  infant  died ;  then  they  allowed 
me  something  to  bury  it,  a  little  something  for  the  coffin  ;  Mr.  Westlake  said  he 
had  spoken  to  the  Board  to  see  what  they  could  do  for  me. 

10018.  You  never  received  any  weekly  relief  since  ? — No. 

10019.  You  have  never  been  at  work  at  the  house  ? — No. 

10020.  Y'ou  never  were  an  inmate  of  the  house  since? — No. 

10021.  At  the  time  you  applied  for  a  coffin  for  your  child,  and  your  children 
were  ill,  did  you  receive  some  allowance? — No  ;  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  had 
anything  at  all ;  never  from  the  Board ;  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  did ;  we 
might  have  something  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

10022.  Chairman .]  In  this  book,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  relieving 
officer  applied  on  behalf  of  your  wife,  for  the  cost  of  a  coffin  for  your  child,  it 
is  stated  that  the  relief  ordered  by  the  guardians  weekly,  until  further  orders, 
was  2s.  in  money  and  five  gallons  of  bread ;  is  that  so  ? — It  might  be  so. 

10023.  This  was  in  the  quarter  ending  Lady-day  1838;  this  was  about 
January;  at  that  time  you  were  in  the  hospital? — My  child  died  on  the  17th 
November. 

10024.  Have  you  lost  more  than  one  child? — No. 

10025.  Is  your  name  Thomas  Ponten? — Yes. 

10026.  And  your  wife’s  name  Harriet? — Yes. 

10027.  Did  you  lose  one  child  about  the  month  of  February  1838  ? — Yes. 

10028.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that ;  because  we  have 
had  10  children,  and  we  had  two  died.  The  first  was  just  after  we  were  mar¬ 
ried,  16  or  17  years  ago. 

10029.  What  child  was  it  died  ;  had  it  any  name  ? — Harriet. 

10030.  Is  there  any  other  Thomas  Ponten,  do  you  think  ? — No  one  of  the 
name  of  Thomas. 

10031.  Do  you  live  in  New-street  ? — Yes, 

10032.  And  are  a  helper  in  a  stable? — Yes. 

10033.  Do  you  think,  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  the  coffin,  you  might 
have  received  some  little  matter,  but  that  you  cannot  recollect  what  it  was  ? 
—No, 

10034.  It  was  in  February  1838  your  child  died? — No,  it  is  since  I  have 
been  where  I  now  am,  and  I  have  been  there  five  years. 

10035.  In  the  end  of  that  same  year,  that  is,  the  middle  of  the  year,  the 
month  of  August,  or  about  that  time,  it  is  stated  here,  that  your  wife  was  very 
ill  of  fever  ? — It  was  at  the  time  the  Queen  was  crowned  ;  I  remember  it. 

10036.  At  that  time  you  were  receiving,  according  to  this  book,  2s.  4  d.  in 
money,  and  65.  4 d.  in  kind;  was  that  so;  were  you  receiving  relief  from  the 
parish  ? — Yes,  we  were  at  that  time. 

10037.  It  is  stated  here,  that  your  wife  being  very  ill  of  fever,  you  applied 
for  more  relief  in  consequence,  and  that  they  gave  you  2  lbs,  of  mutton  weekly 
in  addition;  was  that  so? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

10038.  The  first  or  second  week  in  January  1839,  half  a  year  afterwards,  it 
is  stated  that  you  applied  for  more  relief,  and  then  they  gave  you  two  loaves 
additional ;  was  that  so  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  recollect. 

10039.  Mr.  Etwall.]  This  was  before  you  worked  at  the  union  house? — 
Yes. 

10040.  Are  you  still  disabled  and  forced  to  walk  with  a  stick?— Yes  ;  very 
bad  sometimes  after  I  have  been  out  at  work ;  I  have  great  difficulty  to  rise. 

10041.  Chairman.']  Are  you  in  any  club  ? — No. 

10042.  Have  you  never  been  in  any  club  ? — Not  since  I  was  ill ;  I  was  some 
years  ago. 

10043.  Was  the  club  broken  up  ? — Yes  ;  they  lost  all  the  money. 

10044.  How  much  had  you  paid  into  that  club  ?— About  13  years. 

10045.  What  had  you  got  coming? — I  was  ill  three  weeks  during  the  13 
years,  and  then  I  got  thrown  from  my  horse  at  Mr.  Wakefield’s. 

10046.  How 
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10046.  How  are  you  supported  now  ?— It  is  a  very  bad  support ;  sometimes 
I  get  a  little  work. 

10047.  Do  you  job  about? — Yes. 

10048.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Have  you  ever  applied  for  relief  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — Not  lately. 

10049.  When  you  did  apply,  what  was  the  answer? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say 
now. 

10050.  Did  they  refuse  you? — I  was  not  to  have  anything  more  at  the  time. 

10051.  Have  you  relief  now  from  the  parish? — No;  they  have  endeavoured 
to  give  me  a  little  work  on  the  road,  not  last  winter,  but  the  winter  before. 

10052.  Chairman .]  When  did  you  apply  to  the  Board? — I  have  not  since 
I  came  out  of  Salisbury  Infirmary. 

10053.  Mr.  Waklei/.~\  You  did  apply  when  you  came  out  of  the  Salisbury 
Infirmary  ? — Yes. 

10054.  What  means  of  living  had  you  at  that  time? — No  means. 

10055.  To  what  relieving  officer  did  you  apply  ? — I  applied  to  the  Board. 

10056.  To  the  relieving  officer  first? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  did; 

I  applied  at  the  Board,  I  know. 

10057.  When  you  applied  to  the  Board,  did  you  produce  a  certificate  from- 
the  hospital? — Yes. 

10058.  Is  that  the  certificate  ( handing  a  paper  to  the  Witness )? — Yes. 

10059.  Can  you  read  it? — No,  I  cannot;  but  I  know  it  is  the  one  that  I 
have  had  in  my  box,  from  the  state  in  which  it  is  in. 

10060.  It  states,  “  Thomas  Ponten,  late  an  in-patient  of  the  Salisbury  In¬ 
firmary,  has  a  stiff  knee-joint,  which  he  is  unable  to  use,  and  he  is  therefore 
unable  to  work.  Charles  Parkinson,  house  surgeon,  Salisbury  Infirmary. 
26th  June  1841.”  When  you  applied  to  the  Board  for  relief,  did  you  produce 
the  certificate  to  the  Board? — I  did;  Mr.  Dodson  had  it. 

10061.  And  what  was  the  reply  to  your  application? — Mr.  Dodson  asked 
me  if  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  my  hands  or  arms ;  I  said,  “  No.” 
He  said,  in  answer,  he  would  see  that  I  should  not  have  any  relief  from  that 
house  without  working  for  it.  Those  were  the  words  he  used. 

10062.  What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  that  answer? — My  family  was 
nearly  starving. 

10063.  What  did  you  do  ? — My  wife’s  mother  helped  me  a  little  matter. 

10064.  Did  you  at  that  time  get  any  relief  from  the  parish? — No. 

10065.  Were  you  offered  the  house? — Yes. 

10066.  Were  you  told  that  if  you  came  into  the  house  you  would  have 
work  ? — Yes  ;  and  my  wife  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  she  said  she  would 
rather  die  out  than  go  in. 

10067.  And  you  did  not  get  any  relief? — No. 

10068.  You  refused  to  go  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

10069.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  You  have  never  had  relief  since  : — No. 

10070.  Mr.  JVakley .]  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  correct  with  respect  to  your 
statement  about  the  potatoes  ? — Yes. 

10071.  Some  questions  were  put  by  the  Committee  to  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Dodson  ;  in  Question  3679,  he  was  asked,  “  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Ponten, 
a  man  at  Andover,  who  was  at  the  time  working  in  the  garden  at  the  union 
house,  being  brought  before  the  Board  for  asserting  that  he  had  seen  some 
of  the  paupers  eat  raw  potatoes  ?”  His  answer,  was  “  No.”  Then  he  was 
asked,  “  You  have  no  recollection  of  that?”  and  he  answered,  “  None  what¬ 
ever;”  then  the  next  question  is,  “  Nor  of  your  having  told  Ponten,  when  he 
was  so  brought  before  the  Board,  he  should  have  no  more  work  in  the 
garden  at  the  union,  but  that  he  should  come  into  the  house  for  telling 
this  ?  ”  and  his  answer  was,  “  No.”  Having  heard  those  questions  and  answers, 
do  you  still  adhere  to  your  statement  ? — Yes. 

10072.  Have  you  any  doubt  whatever  that  what  you  have  stated  is  true? 
— No. 

10073;  When  you  were  working  in  the  garden  did  the  inmates  in  the 
house  who  were  working  there  with  you  complain  of  any  thing  in  the  work- 
house  ? — I  have  often  heard  them  say  that  they  had  not  victuals  enough. 

10074.  Have  you  seen  the  children  eat  anything  besides  raw  potatoes  ?  — 

I  have  seen  them  eating  barley. 

10075.  Raw  grain  ?— Yes. 
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10076.  The  unground  grain  ? — Yes. 

10077.  Have  you  seen  them  eating  much  of  it? — They  would  get  into  the 
window  where  the  men  used  to  grind  it,  and  put  some  in  their  pockets  when 
they  had  an  opportunity. 

10078.  And  you  have  seen  them  regularly  eat  the  grain? — Yes,  on  some 
days  when  I  was  sitting  in  the  day  hall. 

10079.  Did  you  ask  why  they  did  so  ? — No. 

1 0080.  You  say  you  were  not  in  the  house  yourself  as  an  inmate  at  any  time  ? 
—No. 

10081.  Do  you  now  firmly  believe  that  you  were  deprived  of  the  assistance 
you  were  getting  at  the  house,  by  being  employed  there,  in  consequence  of 
having  said  that  you  saw  persons  eating  raw  potatoes  at  the  establishment  ? 
— Yes. 

10082.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  lost  your  work  in  consequence  ? — No. 

10083.  What  wages  were  you  allowed  there  ? — The  bread  and  money  came 
to  10.?.  a  week. 

10084.  Captain  Pechell .]  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  any  labourer  in 
your  district  having  been  able  to  make  any  savings  out  of  his  wages  or  harvest 
money,  and  to  put  these  savings  into  the  bank  ?  —No, 

10085.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  case  ?— No. 

10086.  It  never  happened  to  yourself  ? — No. 

10087.  Mr.  Wakley.)  Was  it  in  the  winter  or  summer  that  you  came  out  of 
Salisbury  Infirmary? — In  June, 

1 0088.  Are  you  now  perfectly  confident  that  you  placed  the  certificate  that 
you  brought  with  you  from  the  hospital  at  Salisbury  before  the  Board  when 
you  applied  for  relief,  and  when  you  were  refused  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  perfect 
in  that. 

10089.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  When  your  wife  and  family  were  in  such  a  starving 
condition  as  you  represented  just  now,  did  you  not  apply  to  the  relieving 
officer  ? — No ;  we  went  time  after  time,  and  could  not  get  any. 

10090.  To  whom  did  you  go  ? — -To  the  Board. 

10091.  Not  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — We  went  to  the  relieving  officer  two  or 
three  times,  and  he  gave  me  a  paper  to  go  into  the  house. 

10092.  But  did  not  give  you  relief,  although  your  family  were  in  a  starving 
condition  ? — No. 

10093.  Chairman .]  Had  you  at  any  time  mutton  given  you  from  the  house? 
—Yes. 

10094.  In  return  for  the  work  ? — Yes;  we  had  some  meat  allowed  us  one 
time. 

10095.  When  was  that? — I  cannot  say  exactly  when  it  was. 

10096.  Was  that  regularly  for  any  length  of  time  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection  it  was  the  time  when  my  wife  had  the  fever,  and  two  children  had  the 
fever  also. 

10097.  Mr.  Etwall.]  That  was  not  the  time  you  were  at  work  at  the  union  ? 
—No. 

10098.  Chairman.]  Did  you  get  that  from  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  we  were 
allowed  it  from  the  workhouse. 

10099.  Not  by  the  order  of  the  relieving  officer? — Yes. 

10100.  Who  gave  it  you;  M‘Dougal? — No;  we  had  a  note  to  take  down  to 
the  butchers, 

* 

Anthony  Antony,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

10101.  Mr.  Wakley.]  WERE  you  porter  at  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

10102.  For  how  many  years  ? — Four  years  and  a  half. 

10103.  Chairman .]  Are  you  now  porter  ? — No. 

10104.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  recollect  the  death  of  Harfield’s  child?— That 
was  before  my  time  ;  before  I  went  there. 

10105.  Where  is  the  vagrant  ward  situated  for  the  casual  poor? — It  is  at  the 
front  of  the  union,  what  they  call  the  bakehouse  place. 

10106.  Have  you  more  than  one? — No,  there  was  no  more  than  one  till 
they  ordered  it. 

10107.  How  long  was  there  only  one  room  to  receive  them  ? — About  half  a 
year  before  I  came  away ;  and  I  have  been  away  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
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10  108.  For  three  years,  while  you  were  there,  was  there  only  one  room  to 
place  the  casual  poor  in? — Yes. 

10109.  And  were  you  in  the  habit  of  putting  males  and  females  there 
together  at  night  ? — Yes  ;  married  and  single,  young  and  old. 

10110.  Persons  who  were  perfect  strangers  to  each  other? — Yes. 

10111.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

10112.  What,  young  men  and  young  women  ? — Yes  ;  young  men  and  young 
women,  and  old  men  and  old  women. 

10113.  Persons  of  all  ages  ? — Yes. 

10114.  And  of  both  sexes  ? — Yes. 

10115.  How  large  was  the  room? — It  was  a  large  square  room ;  it  had  five 
bedsteads. 

101 1 G.  No  beds  ? — No  ;  nothing  but  a  straw  plaited  mat. 

10117.  How  many  people  have  you  had  in  there  of  a  night  ? — I  have  had  16 
lie  there  of  a  night. 

10118.  Men  and  women  ? — Men,  women,  and  children. 

10119.  How  many  men  and  women  were  there  out  of  the  16  ? — There  were 
four  married  men.  .  s 

10120  With  their  wives? — Yes,  and  some  children;  I  cannot  say  how 
many  children;  I  had  18  in  the  whole;  but  I  was  forced  to  get  two  received 
into  the  receiving  ward ;  two  women. 

10121.  On  many  occasions  have  you  had  young  men  and  young  women 
there,  strangers  to  each  other  ? — Three  or  four  times  ;  sometimes  they  have  a 
grant  to  have  them  into  another  bed  ;  some  of  the  women,  but  very  seldom. 

10122.  Do  you  recollect  on  one  occasion  having  two  young  women  there, 
who  made  some  remark  to  you  in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

10123.  Chairman.']  When  was  it  you  had  these  16? — Half  a  year  before  I 
left  the  union. 

10124.  When  did  you  leave  ? — A  twelvemonth  last  June. 

10125.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  recollect  any  remark  being  made  to  you  by 
the  two  young  women  in  the  morning  ? — To  my  daughter. 

10126.  Did  you  hear  it  yourself? — No ;  she  told  me  what  they  said. 

10127.  What  is  your  daughter’s  age  ? — About  23. 

10128.  Was  she  living  with  you  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

10129.  What  was  the  statement  they  made  to  your  daughter  ? — The  girls 
laughed,  and  said,  if  they  should  turn  out  to  be  in  the  family  way,  they  should 
swear  it  to  the  Andover  Union. 

10130.  Had  there  been  any  men  there  that  night? — Yes,  there  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  single  there. 

10131 .  Several  men  there  that  night  ? — Yes,  married  and  single,  and  married 
men’s  wives. 

10132.  Chairman.]  Was  this  on  the  occasion  of  the  16  being  there? — No. 

10133.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Had  you  remarked  those  two  girls  when  they  came  in  ; 
had  they  attracted  your  notice  ? — Yes,  and  I  asked  mistress  for  a  place  for 
them. 

10134.  Did  you  go  to  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  relative  to  that? — I  went  to  Mrs. 
M'Dougal,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  find  a  bed  for  those  two  young  women, 
as  there  were  a  parcel  of  men  folk  in  there ;  she  said,  no,  there  was  no  bed’ 
for  them  ;  as  they  came  together  they  must  lie  together,  although  the  women 
were  there  10  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  men  folk. 

10135.  Chairman .]  When  you  said  this,  what  did  your  mistress  say? — She 
said  they  must  all  pig  in  together. 

10136.  Mr.  Langston.]  Did  she  use  those  words  ? — Yes. 

10137.  Chairman.]  At  that  time  was  the  workhouse  full? — Yes,  tolerably 
full ;  but  she  did  not  seem  willing  to  grant  any  bed. 

10138.  Do  you  believe  there  was  any  bed  vacant  in  the  workhouse  at  that 
time? — Yes;  she  could  have  found  a  bed  if  she  liked  in  the  receiving  ward; 
there  were  generally  two  beds  there. 

10139.  At  that  time  were  they  occupied? — No,  they  were  not. 

10140.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  providing  for  them  by 
putting  two  or  more  to  sleep  in  the  beds? — No. 

10141.  Do  you  recollect  a  man  complaining  of  his  wife  being  ill,  who  was 
admitted  into  the  vagrant  ward  ? — Yes. 

10142.  Did  he  object  to  his  wife  sleeping  there  ? — Yes ;  he  said  his  wife  was 
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very  ill,  and  she  could  not  sleep  there  very  well;  I  said,  “  I  will  go  and  tell  mistress 
of  it and  I  went  and  asked  mistress,  and  she  said  she  had  no  other  place,  she 
must  lay  with  her  husband ;  I  told  her  the  wife  seemed  quite  ill,  and  it  was 
a  very  hard  bed ;  she  said  she  could  not  help  that.  I  had  them  into  bed  in  the 
vagrants’  room,  and  left  them  there ;  I  had  not  left  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  1  heard  them  rapping  the  wall  and  calling  for  me;  so  I  went  in  with  a 
lanthorn,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter ;  they  said  they  could  not  bide 
there  for  they  should  die  before  morning ;  I  said,  “  My  good  friend,  if  you  would 
like  to  go  any  where  else  I  will  let  you  out so  I  let  them  out  at  the  front  door, 
and  said,  “  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  you  say  you  have  got  no  money.” 

10143.  About  what  time  was  this  ? — About  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  ; 
it  was  quite  dark. 

10144.  What  time  of  the  year? — In  winter  time,  between  Christmas  and 
March.  They  said  they  had  no  money  to  go  anywhere  else,  and  I  had  a  six¬ 
pence  in  my  pocket,  which  I  took  out  and  gave  them  to  pay  for  a  bed  for 
them.  My  daughter  heard  me  talking  to  them,  and  she  came  out,  and  she 
said,  “  What  is  the  matter?”  and  I  said,  u  This  woman  is  very  ill,  and  mistress 
will  not  let  her  have  a  bed so  she  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  and  she 
had  but  one  twopence,  and  she  gave  them  that  twopence.  After  I  came  in 
she  asked  me  for  the  sixpence  ;  that  was  all  the  money  we  had  got,  and  I  told 
her  I  had  given  it  to  the  travellers ;  she  said  she  did  not  mind,  as  I  had  given 
it  to  them,  as  it  would  pay  for  a  bed  for  them.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  them 
afterwards. 

10145.  Did  the  woman  appear  to  be  very  ill? — Yes. 

10146.  What  had  they  to  eat  there;  what  allowance? — A  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese  that  night ;  but  the  woman  could  not  eat  hers. 

10147.  What  have  they  in  the  morning? — No  breakfast;  there  is  nothing 
allowed. 

10148.  What  time  were  they  turned  out? — Between  seven  and  eight  o’clock. 

10149.  Supposing  you  know  them  to  be  common  beggars  or  vagrants,  were 
they  put  into  the  same  ward  ? — Yes. 

10150.  With  persons  who  appear  to  be  quite  respectable? — Yes. 

10151.  There  was  no  distinction  made  between  them  at  all  ? — No. 

10152.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  They  were  set  to  work? — Yes,  in  the  morning,  with¬ 
out  they  came  soon  enough  the  evening  before  to  go  to  work. 

10153.  Mr.  WakleyT]  Were  they  set  to  work  always? — In  the  morning,  if 
they  did  not  come  soon  enough  at  night. 

18154.  How  long  in  the  morning  ? — Till  the  men  came  out  to  breakfast. 

10155.  And  although  they  were  made  to  work  they  had  no  allowance  of  food 
before  they  went  out  ? — No. 

10156.  Not  anything? — No. 

10157.  What  work  do  they  do  ? — Crushing  bones. 

10158.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Had  they  a  certain  portion  of  work  to  do  before  they 
went  out  of  the  house  ? — A  bushel  of  bones,  which  produces  half  a  bushel  of 
bone  dust. 

10159.  They  had  a  bushel  of  bones  to  crush  before  they  went  out  ? — Yes. 

10160.  And  before  they  went  out  they  had  nothing  to  eat? — No. 

10161.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker,  ever 
examine  the  room? — No,  the  guardians  have  been  there  along  with  the 
master. 

10162.  When  the  guardians  and  master  have  been  there,  was  there  anything 
said  about  the  males  and  females  being  placed  there  at  night  together  ? — No. 

10163.  Where  do  they  do  the  work  of  crushing  bones  ? — They  have  a  crush¬ 
ing  room  on  purpose. 

10164.  They  were  not  employed  with  the  regular  inmates  of  the  house  ? — 
No. 

10165.  How  were  the  women  employed? — They  did  not  do  anything  except 
a  little  oakum  ;  they  did  it  for  three  or  four  mornings,  but  we  had  no  oakum 
sometimes. 

101 66.  Did  you  know  the  two  girls  you  spoke  of  as  respectable  girls  ? — They 
appeared  to  me  to  be  girls  in  service,  or  who  were  going  home  to  their  friends. 

10167.  Were  they  cleanly  dressed? — Yes. 

10168.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  Did  you  lock  the  place  at  night  ? — Yes,  we  used  to 
lock  them  in. 
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10169.  At  what  time  ? — I  used  to  lock  them  in  at  eight  a  clock. 

10170.  Did  they  come  after  that? — Yes. 

10171.  And  you  still  put  them  into  this  place? — Yes,  still  along  with  the 
others. 

10172.  What  time  in  the  morning  did  you  let  them  out  ?— Seven  or  eight 
o’clock. 

10173.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Were  you  not  called  on  to  enter  the  name  and 
business  of  every  person  who  came  in  ? — No  ;  Mr.  M‘Dougal  used  to  keep  the 
book. 

10174.  There  is  a  porter’s  book? — Yes. 

10175.  Did  you  not  keep  that? — No. 

10176.  Did  you  never  notice  the  crowded  state  of  the  vagrant  ward  to  the 
guardians? — No. 

10177.  And  you  never  made  a  memorandum  ? — No;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  writing,  so  that  I  made  no  memorandum  at  all. 

10178.  Mr.  M‘Dougal  kept  the  porter’s  book  ? — Yes. 

101 79.  Did  he  enter  in  it  every  person  who  came  into  the  house  ? — He  used 
to  enter  their  names  in  the  porter’s  book  of  the  tickets  that  were  brought. 

10180.  But  you  never  kept  a  book? — No. 

10181.  Chairman .]  Was  there  no  bedding  in  those  wards,  only  a  bedstead  ? — 
No  bed  otherwise  than  a  plaited  straw  mat ;  no  covering. 

10182.  No  pillows? — Straw  pillows. 

101  83.  The  same  pillows  as  used  in  the  wards  ? — No,  the  same  as  the  mats, 
what  they  laid  upon. 

10184.  Are  they  pillows  of  the  same  description  ? — Yes. 

10185.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  nurse  ever  took  the  beds  and  pillows  from 
any  other  part  of  the  workhouse  to  make  up  beds  for  the  travellers  ?- — Not  in 
the  lodging-house  ;  they  have  out  of  the  sick  ward  into  the  receiving  ward, 
when  1  had  leave  to  put  a  woman  or  two  there. 

10186.  It  was  to  make  up  beds  in  the  receiving  ward,  not  in  the  vagrant 
ward  ?  — In  the  receiving  ward  ;  not  in  the  vagrant  ward. 

10187.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Did  these  vagrants  ever  refuse  to  work  of  a  morning? 
— Yes,  they  have  refused  to  work. 

1 01 88.  How  did  you  force  them  to  break  this  quantity  of  bones  ? — M‘Dougal 
used  to  take  them  before  the  magistrate  in  general,  if  they  would  not  break 
the  bones ;  he  used  to  send  for  the  beadle. 

10189.  What  did  the  beadle  do  ? — The  beadle  took  them  down  to  the  magis¬ 
trate,  Mr.  Footner. 

10190.  Do  you  recollect  any  instance  of  their  being  committed  to  prison  ? — 
Yes,  there  were  two  of  them  committed  to  prison  for  seven  days. 

10191.  For  not  breaking  the  bones  ? — Yes. 

10192.  Do  you  recollect  what  time  that  was  ? — It  was  somewhere  in  March, 
the  time  of  the  year  ;  I  cannot  say  what  day  of  the  month. 

10193.  Did  you  ever  crush  any  of  the  bones  yourself  for  any  of  these 
vagrants  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

10194.  Why  should  you  do  their  work? — Because  the  poor  were  not  able  to 
do  it ;  their  hands  used  to  bleed  so  with  the  crushing-bar. 

10195.  Chairman .]  You  did  the  work  for  them  ?  —  I  have  done  it ;  but  I  did 
not  let  them  do  all  the  quantity  of  work,  because  I  knew  they  could  not  do  it. 

10196.  Captain  Pechell.]  You  knew  the  work  was  too  much  for  them? — 
Yes  ;  and  I  used  to  carry  away  what  little  they  had  broke  and  put  it  with  the 
others,  so  that  the  master  might  not  see  it.  He  used  to  ask  me  if  they  had 
done  their  work,  and  I  was  always  ready  with  a  lie. 

10197.  You  saved  your  conscience  in  that  case  by  saving  the  labour  of  the 
poor  men  ? — Yes. 

10198.  Mr.  Wahley. ]  Did  you  say  the  men  were  ill? — Yes. 

10199.  What  was  the  reply  ? — He  said  they  must  do  it. 

10200.  Chairman .]  Were  men  of  all  ages  put  to  this,  whether  young  or  old, 
infirm  or  strong  ? — Yes. 

10201.  Mr.  Etwall .]  When  the  vagrants  came  in  of  an  evening,  were  their 
clothes  wet  sometimes? — Yes,  they  had  not  a  dry  thread  on  them. 

10202.  How  did  they  dry  their  clothes? — As  they  pulled  them  off  they  put 
them  on.  1 

10203.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  to  the  muster  or  matron  to  be 
0.45—1 7*  I  allowed 
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Anthony  Antony,  allowed  to  dry  their  clothes? — There  was  no  place  to  dry  their  clothes,  except 

-  the  stoke-hole,  and  the  stoker  was  out  sometimes.  They  used  to  warm  it  with 

24  June  1846.  steam  pipes. 

10204.  Mr-  Sheridan.']  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  to  make  an  application 
to  be  admitted  after  the  keys  were  given  up  to  the  master  ? — Yes,  I  have  had 
them  there  at  nine  o’clock ;  sometimes  the  master  would  not  let  them  in. 

10205.  When  you  were  appointed  porter  did  you  not  understand  that  you 
were  to  keep  a  book  ? — No,  I  did  not  understand  it  till  some  time  after  I  was 
there ;  the  master  never  offered  me  the  book. 

10206.  You  did  not  receive  any  order  not  to  keep  one  ? — Master  took  to  the 
book  himself. 

10207.  Chairman .]  When  did  you  cease  to  be  porter? — Twelve  months  ago, 
the  14th  of  June. 

10208.  Did  you  resign? — Yes. 

•  10209.  Mr.  Etwall.]  What  was  the  reason  of  your  resignation  ? — The  smell 
of  the  bone-dust  and  the  steam  of  it  got  into  my  inside  and  made  me  very  ill ; 
I  could  not  stand  it  longer. 

10210.  Capt.  Pechell. ]  In  short,  you  preferred  leaving  your  place  to  attend¬ 
ing  grinding  the  bones? — It  made  me  so  ill  that  I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

10211.  Did  you  report  the  way  in  which  you  were  affected  to  the  master  ? — 

I  told  Mr.  M‘Dougal  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer ;  the  bone-dust  overcame  me. 

10212.  What  answer  did  he  make  to  you? — He  said,  “  You  must  go.” 

10213.  Had  he  any  other  porter  in  his  eye  whom  he  wished  to  recommend 
to  fill  your  place?— Not  that  I  know  of. 

10214.  How  long  had  you  been  porter  of  the  workhouse  ? — Four  years  and 
a  half. 

10215.  Do  you  recollect  a  man  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Green  leaving  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes  ;  I  cannot  say  justly  how  long  it  is  ago. 

10216.  Can  any  person  leave  the  workhouse  without  your  knowledge  ? — No. 

10217.  Could  any  person  leave  the  workhouse  without  your  knowledge  ? — 
No ;  I  used  to  change  their  clothes. 

10218.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  case  of  Samuel  Green,  who  was 
admitted  saying  his  wife  was  coming  after  him,  and  the  master  finding  his  wife 
did  come  after  him,  turned  him  out  ? — There  was  but  one  Samuel  Green  there, 
and  he  had  no  wife. 

10219.  It  is  stated  in  the  Discharge  Book  of  the  7th  November  1841  ;  were 
you  porter  in  1841  ? — I  went  there  in  1841. 

10220.  Do  you  recollect  anything  about  Samuel  Green’s  wife? — Samuel 
Green’s  wife  was  dead. 

10221.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  bones  were  ground 
for  the  profit  of  the  master?— No,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was  any 
profit  to  him. 

10222.  You  do  not  think  he  got  anything  out  of  it  ? — No. 

10223.  Do  you  know  of  any  boys  being  employed  in  pounding  bones? — 
There  use  to  be  a  dozen. 

10224.  Hid  the  produce  of  their  work  go  into  the  general  stock? — Yes. 

10225.  Was  it  all  duly  accounted  for  in  one  lump  ? — Yes. 

10226.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Board-room  when  the  sale  of  the  bone-dust 
was  going  on  ? — No. 

10227.  Who  purchased  the  bones? — Mr.  M‘Dougal ;  the  guardians  used  to 
find  the  money ;  they  used  to  let  him  have  the  money  to  buy  them. 

10228,  Who  bought  the  bone-dust? — The  guardians. 

10229,  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  governor  bought  the 
bones,  and  the  guardians  bought  the  bone-dust  ? — Yes. 

10230.  Mr.  IVakley .]  What  is  your  occupation  now? — A  tailor. 

10231.  What  is  you  age  ? — Sixty-six. 

10232.  How  long  had  you  ceased  to  work  at  your  tailoring  business  when 
you  left  the  union? — I  have  been  at  tailoring  ever  since. 

10233.  Hid  you  work  at  that  while  you  were  porter? — I  was  tailor  and 
porter,  and  my  wife  was  portress. 

1 0234.  Hadyou  wages  there? — Yes;  12s.  a  week,  house  rent,  firing,  and  candle. 

10235.  No  food  ? — No  rations  at  all ;  nothing  allowed  me. 

10236.  Would  you  have  gone  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  stench  of  the 
bones  ? — No  ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  against  my  place. 

10237.  You 
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10237.  You  went  away  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  your  health  arising 
from  the  stench  of  the  bones  ? — Yes. 

1023S.  In  what  state  were  the  bones  when  they  were  admitted  .''—Some  dry, 
and  some  green. 

10239.  Have  you  seen  the  men  gnaw  the  meat  and  gristle  from  the  bones?  — 
Yes. 

10240.  Witnessed  it  yourself  ?— Frequently ;  there  was  hardly  a  day  but 
some  of  them  were  cutting  the  meat  and  gristle  off  the  bones,  and  breaking 
them  to  get  at  the  marrow. 

10241.  Were  those  bones  fresh  ? — They  were  crushed  after  they  picxed  the 
meat  off  them. 

10242.  Most  of  the  bones  were  in  a  stinking  state  ? — Yes. 

10243.  Do  you  know  that  Mr,  Westlake,  the  surgeon  of  the  establishment, 
objected  to  the  men  crushing  green  bones? — Yes;  he  told  M‘Dougal  that 
there  should  be  no  green  bones  brought. 

10244.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Westlake  sav  so? — Yes. 

10245.  Did  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Dodson,  come  to  see  the  ward 
where  the  men  and  women  were  put  at  night,  and  never  ask  you  anything 
about  it  ? — He  never  asked  me  anything  about  it  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

10246.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  opening  the  door  to  let  M‘Dougai  in  at 
night  ? — Yes. 

10247.  Did  he  come  in  sober  ?— Not  on  Saturday  night. 

10248.  Did  persons  go  out  to  bring  him  home  of  a  night? — Yes;  I  used 
to  go. 

10249.  Were  y°u  in  tlie  habit  of  £oinS  for  hi™  yourself? — Yes;  Mrs. 
M‘Dougal  used  to  send  me  for  him  about  10  o’clock. 

10250.  Where  did  you  go  ? — I  used  to  go  to  public-houses  till  I  found  him. 
I  used  to  find  him  sometimes  at  the  Globe,  sometimes  at  the  Eight  Bells,  and 
sometimes  at  the  Masons’  Arms. 

10251.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  him  home? — Sometimes  I  could 
not  get  him  home.  I  have  been  home  and  told  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  1  could  not 
get  him  home,  and  then  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  and  I  used  to  start  for  him  together. 

10252.  Have  you  done  that  many  times  ? — Yes. 

10253.  When  he  did  come  home  at  last,  was  he  much  intoxicated? — Yes. 

10254.  Could  he  walk  without  help? — He  could  walk  without  help,  but 
staggered  very  much.  He  was  so  drunk  he  could  not  talk ;  he  could  not  say 
a  word  when  he  was  intoxicated  with  liquor. 

10255.  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  ever  speak  to  you  about  his  habits  of 
drunkenness  ? — No. 

10256.  Not  one  of  them? — Not  one  of  them. 

10257.  Did  you  not  hear  a  talk  on  the  subject  about  the  place  ? — Yes,  other 
people  talked  about  it ;  but  the  guardians  never  mentioned  a  word  to  me. 

10258.  Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  one  of  the  guardians  ? — No. 

10259.  You  did  not  consider  it  your  duty? — I  did  not  consider  it  my  duty 
to  concern  my  head  about  him. 

10260.  And  none  of  the  guardians  ever  asked  you  a  word  about  the  subject? 

—No. 

10261.  You  were  there  four  years  and  a  half? — Yes, 

10262.  And  M‘Dougal  was  governor  the  whole  of  that  time  ? — Yes. 

10263.  Was  this  practice  going  on  during  the  whole  time  you  were  there? 
— Not  every  Saturday  night. 

10264.  During  the  whole  four  years  and  a  half  occasionally? — Yes. 

10265.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Who  did  your  duty  while  you  were  hunting  after 
McDougal,  in  company  with  his  wife,  to  the  public-houses  ? — My  daughter  did 
my  duty. 

10266.  On  these  occasions  that  you  were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  in 
looking  for  her  husband,  the  workhouse  was  left  without  the  master  or  the  mis¬ 
tress  ?— Yes ;  there  was  only  my  daughter  left,  and  the  servants. 

10267.  Who,  on  those  occasions,  had  charge  of  the  workhouse  ? — No  one 
had  charge  of  the  workhouse,  more  than  the  servants  and  my  daughter. 

10268.  Chairman.']  What  age  is  your  daughter  ? — Twenty-two  or  23  ;  she  is 
not  23. 

10269.  Married? — No,  not  married. 

0-45—17-  K 
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Anthony  Antony.  10270.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Did  you  use  to  attend  the  chapel  on  Sunday? _ Yes 

every  Sunday,  once  a  day. 

24  June  l84°;  1 027 1 .  The  chaplain  read  prayers  once  a  day  ?— Yes. 

10272.  One  Sunday  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening? _ Yes. 

10273.  Have  you  ever  known  M‘Dougal  read  the  prayers  for  the  chaplain? 
—He  read  the  prayers  one  Sunday  morning ;  he  did  not  know  there  was  a 
minister  coming.  About  an  hour  after  he  read  the  prayers  there  was  a  minister 
came,  and  he  did  only  preach  the  sermon,  because  M‘Dougal  had  read  the 
prayers  before  he  came. 


1  n2/4-  Captain  Pcchcll. J  He  did  not  begin  over  again? _ No 

10275.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Do  you  recollect  any  other  time  when  M‘Dou gal  read 
the  prayers  for  the  minister  ? — No,  never  but  that  time. 

10276.  Did  the  women  wheel  the  snow  away  from  the  yard  when  there  had 
been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  ? — Yes ;  that  was  their  employment. 

10277.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Barrett,  who  was  in  the  workhouse? _ Yes 

10278.  Do  you  know  whether  she  caught  cold  from  wheeling  *  the  snow  ?— 
^es,  she  caught  cold  by  wheeling  the  snow  away,  and  she  was  ill  a  smart  bit- 
before  I  came  away  she  got  better  ;  she  was  very  ill. 

10279.  Is  she  alive  now  ? — No. 

10280.  Did  any  of  the  other  inmates  catch  cold  from  wheeling;  the  snow  • 
the  women  ? — One  Tilly  Sandon  caught  cold. 

10281.  Did  you  complain  relative  to  a  boy  named  Wardrom  being  beaten  by 
the  schoolmaster  ?— Yes  ;  I  asked  him  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  went  out  what 
boy  it  was  Master  Joseph  beat. 

10282.  You  asked  a  boy?— Yes.  Young  Austen  said,  “  It  is  that  Bill 
VAardrom.  ’  I  asked  him,  “  Did  he  beat  him  much;”  he  said,  “  Yes ;  he 
pulled  his  trousers  up,  and  pulled  his  stockings  down,  and  his  legs  were  beat 
black,  blue,  and  green,  and  all  colours and  when  he  went  to  bed  the  woman 
told  me  who  had  the  care  of  him. 

10283.  What  was  her  name  ? — Parker. 

10284.  Chairman .]  What  aged  boy  was  this? — Eleven  or  12  years  old  -  he 
was  but  a  little  chap  of  his  age. 

10285.  How  came  she  to  be  sleeping  with  the  boy? — She  always  slept 
tnere  ;  there  was  always  a  woman  slept  with  the  little  boys. 

10286.  Air.  EtwalL]  She  looked  at  him  ? — Yes,  and  she  told  me  his  body 
was  worse  than  his  legs.  '  3 


t  +\°i28Z’  Chttirman^  Did  you  say  anything  to  Master  Joseph  about  it?— Yes  ; 

: rj  7®  °°y  lf  he  beat  him  any  more  I  would  take  him  into  the  Board  to  see 

11  1  could  have  any  recompense. 

10288.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  again  ? — No. 

10289.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaint  made  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  at 
any  time  of  Master  Joseph’s  ill  treatment  ? — No. 

10290.  Or  violent  usage  by  Mr.  M‘Dougal  himself?— No. 

10291.  Captain  Pechell. ]  As  you  were  porter  in  the  workhouse  so  Ions,  did 

}  ou  ever  know  the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  come  into  thework- 

iouse  in  order  to  see  that  the  weights  and  scales  were  right,  that  the  paupers 

might  not  lose  anything  ? — I  do  not  recollect  anything  of  that. 

1 0292.  Chairman .]  Do  you  recollect  one  occasion  on  which  M‘Doug;al  was 

taken  before  the  magistrates  in  1841  for  ill  treating  two  boys,  one  of  the  name 

ishop  i  Yes,  I  can  recollect  it,  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  was  ago. 

10293  Was  he  taken  before  the  magistrates  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 

la+?  d°  not  be  was>  I  think  they  went  out  and  he  was  summoned 
up  there. 

_ ^  ^  ^me  bishop  and  the  other  boy  had  been  in  the  workhouse  ? 

vJ0295;  4nd  D'ey  applied  on  going  out,  and  M‘Dougal  was  summoned  ? — 

4  «  vir  never  came  in  tm  after  th«y  had  Mr.  M‘Dougal  up  to  the  Hall. 

1029b.  Were  you  present  on  that  occasion  ?— No. 

1 0297.  Y  ou  do  not  know  what  was  done  in  the  Hall  ?— No. 

saiYo9M‘Dougln-0Nofr0m  m  ^  qUarter  What  the  maSistrates  did  or 

10299.  Was  he  punished  ?— No. 

10300.  Was  he  fined  ?— I  do  not  know  that  he  was. 


10301.  You 
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10301.  Vou  do  not  know  that  he  was  fined  Is.  ? — I  never  heard  anything  Anthony  Antony. 
about  it.  — - — 

10302.  Was  Mr.  Dodson  the  chairman  at  that  time  ? — Yes.  24  June  1846', 

10303.  Were  there  any  stated  hours  for  locking  up  the  doors  of  the  work- 
house  ? — Generally  soon  after  eight ;  that  was  one  hour. 

10304.  What  hour  did  you  open  it  in  the  morning  ? — A  little  after  six. 

10305.  Did  McDougal  ever  give  you  orders  to  leave  the  doors  open  a  little 
later  than  that  time  at  night  ? — No. 

1 0306.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  How  often  used  the  visiting  guardians  to  come  to 
the  workhouse  ? — Most  Thursdays ;  Thursday  was  their  usual  day. 

10307.  That  was  the  day  you  expected  them? — That  was  the  pea-soup  day. 

10308.  Did  they  come  on  other  days  besides  Thursday  ? — On  Saturday  they 
were  there. 

10309.  When  they  were  all  there,  used  they  to  go  over  the  house  ? — Some 
of  them  used  to  go  right  through  the  kitchen  and  over  the  house  on  Satur¬ 
days. 

10310.  Did  they  ever  visit  that  place  you  were  describing  for  the  casual 
poor  ;  did  they  ever  go  into  that  ?— Yes,  they  have  been  in  there,  and  looked 
at  it. 

10311.  You  say  about  six  months  before  you  left  that  place  was  altered  ? — 

Yes. 

10312.  What  alteration  took  place  ? — They  divided  it  into  two,  ceiled  it,  and 
made  it  warmer  ;  there  was  no  ceiling  before. 

10313.  After  it  was  divided  into  two  were  the  men  and  women  separated  ? — 

Yes,  because  there  were  two  wards  ;  we  had  a  ward  for  the  men  and  one  for 
the  women,  but  no  other  bed  than  straw  mats. 

10314.  Captain  Pechell .]  Any  pillow  ? — -No  more  than  straw  plats. 

10315*  Sir  W.  Joliffe .]  Was  there  a  passage  up  to  this  place  from  the  door? 

— Yes,  a  passage  up  to  one  of  the  halls  where  they  sleep. 

10316.  What  apartment  had  you  yourself? — The  front  apartment. 

10317.  One  room? — One  room  to  live  in  and  one  room  to  sleep  in. 

10318.  For  yourself  and  your  wife,  and  what  family? — My  wife  and  daughter 
used  to  stay  with  me. 

10319.  Did  the  chairman  visit  the  house  often  on  week-days  ? — No,  I  never 
saw  him. 

10320.  Never  saw  him  come  on  week-days  ? — No  ;  except  on  Sundays  ;  he 
might  have  been  there  when  I  have  not  seen  him ;  when  I  was  with  the  boys. 

10321.  Was  not  the  chaplain  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  sick  persons  ? — But 
very  little,  if  indeed  any. 

10322.  Did  he  come  by  your  room  ? — He  came  through  the  lodge: 

10323.  To  go  to  the  sick  ward  ? — I  did  not  use  to  be  in  that  door  in  the  day 
time. 

10324.  Chairman .]  Do  you  say  that  in  all  cases  during  the  time  you  were 
there  as  porter,  the  female  vagrants  were  put  into  the  vagrant  ward  with  the 
men  ? — Not  every  time. 

10325.  When  they  were  not  put  in  the  vagrant  ward  where  were  they  put  ? 

— In  the  receiving  ward. 

10326.  Which  were  they  more  frequently  put  into,  the  receiving  ward  or 
the  vagran  tward  ? — More  frequently  into  the  receiving  ward  than  in  the  vagrant 
ward. 

10327.  Were  they  ever  put  in  the  receiving  ward  unless  the  vagrant  ward 
was  full  ? — Yes  ;  the  receiving  ward  was  not  full  at  the  time  the  young  women 
were  there. 

10328.  Sir  TV.  Jolliffe.']  Could  you  put  them  in  the  receiving  ward  without 
the  leave  of  the  governor  ? — No. 

10329.  But  you  could  into  the  other  ? — No. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Great  inconvenience  hating  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and  of 
Papers ,  tfc.  laid  before  them ,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confned  to  the  object  for  which  thei/ 
are  printed ,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees. 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


Veneris,  26°  die  Junii,  1846. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  W.  Joliffe. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Langston. 
Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Wakley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hugh  Oxoen,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

10330.  Chairman.']  STATE  to  the  Committee  the  rules  and  regulations,  if  any, 
issued  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  as  to  any  permission  that  may  be  given 
for  the  paupers  to  quit  the  workhouse,  with  the  view  to  look  for  situations? — • 
Article  23  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  General  Workhouse  Rules  provides  that 
any  pauper  may  quit  the  workhouse  upon  giving  to  the  master  or  (during  his 
absence  or  inability  to  act)  to  the  matron,  a  reasonable  notice  of  his  wish  to  do 
so.  Article  24  provides  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  may  make  such  regulations 
as  they  may  deem  tit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  to 
enable  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  for  some  urgent  or  special  reason,  without 
giving  such  notice  as  is  required  in  Article  23,  and  to  return  after  a  temporary 
absence  only.  The  Commissioners,  in  the  instructional  letter  which  accompanied 
their  workhouse  rules,  state,  in  regard  to  the  terms  “  urgent  or  special  reasons,” 
as  used  in  Article  23,  “  The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  urgent  or 
special  reasons”  for  which  a  pauper  maybe  permitted  to  quit  the  workhouse ; 
viz.  1.  In  order  to  search  for  work  in  the  neighbourhood:  2.  To  visit  a  relation  : 
3.  To  attend  the  baptism  of  a  child  at  the  parish  church. 

10331.  It  would  rest,  therefore,  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  give  permis¬ 
sion  for  any  of  the  reasons  specified  in  the  extract  from  the  instructional  letter  to 
which  you  have  now  referred  ? — Yes. 

1 0332-3.]  Mr.  Christie.]  But  they  would  not  be  confined  to  those  reasons; 
those  are  given  as  instances? — As  specimens. 

Elizabeth  Gate ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

10334-  Mr.  Wakley.]  WHERE  are  you  staying  at  home? — At  Westbourne, 
near  Andover. 

10335.  You  are  not  in  the  workhouse  now  ? — No. 

10336.  Are  you  married  or  single  ? — Married. 

i°337*  Is  your  husband  abroad? — Yes. 

10338.  A  soldier? — Yes. 

10339.  Have  you  any  children  ?— Two  children. 

10340.  What  means  of  living  have  you? — I  am  living  with  my  mother. 

10341.  Is  your  father  living? — No. 

1 0342.  How  old  are  your  children  One  is  1 2  years,  and  the  other  is  four  years. 

10343.  Are  they  living  with  you?  — No,  they  are  not. 

10344.  Where  are  they  ? — One  is  put  out  in  the  village  where  I  reside  ;  and  the 
other  is  with  my  husband’s  friends. 

10345-  Were  you  at  any  time  in  the  Andover  Union  Workhouse? _ Yes. 

10346.  for  how  long  a  time  ? — I  was  there  three  years  altogether. 

10347*  When  did  you  leave  it? — Last  November. 

10348.  Had  you  your  children  there  with  you?' — Only  one. 

10349*  Which  was  that? — The  youngest. 
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10350.  To  whom  did  you  apply,  in  order  to  get  into  the  house?— To  the 
relieving  officer. 

10351.  What  was  the  name  of  that  relieving  officer?— Mr.  Purver. 

10352.  Where  were  you  living  at  that  time  ?— At  Hurstbourne. 

I0353-  Who  had  you  living  with  you  at  the  time  you  made  the  application  ? _ 

I  was  living  with  my  mother  at  the  time,  after  I  left  my  husband. 

10354.  Had  you  your  two  children  with  you?— No;  I  went  in  to  have  my 
settlement  found  out,  but  it  never  has  been.  J 

10 355.  Were  you  in  distress  at  that  time? — Yes. 

1 0356.  Were  you  ill  ? — Yes. 

10357.  Under  medical  treatment  ?— Not  when  I  went  in  after  I  left  my  hus¬ 
band  ;  he  could  not  keep  me,  and  I  went  in  to  have  my  parish  found  out. 

,035S.  When  you  made  your  statement  to  the  relieving  officer  Mr  Purver 
did  he  desire  you  to  go  before  the  Board  ?— No  ;  he  stated  my  case  before  the 
Board,  and  they  gave  me  an  order  for  the  house. 

10359.  Without  your  going  before  the  Board  ?— Yes. 

10360.  And  your  child  was  admitted  with  you  ? — Yes. 

10361.  Did  you  request  to  have  relief  out  of  the  house  ? _ Yes. 

10362.  Was  that  refused  ? — Yes. 

10363.  And  no  offer  of  any  relief  was  made  to  you  ?— None  whatever. 

10364.  Had  you  any  relief  at  all  before  you  were  admitted  into  the  house  7 _ 

None  at  all. 

10365.  How  old  was  your  child  at  that  time  ?— When  I  first  went  in  six 
weeks  old. 

10366.  Are  you  sure  it  was  refused  ? — Yes. 

10367.  How  far  was  your  mother’s  cottage  from  the  workhouse  ?— Six  miles. 

10368.  You  had  not  a  farthing  of  relief  before  you  went  into  the  workhouse  0 
— None  whatever. 

10369.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Were  you  not  in  the  Hungerford  Union  ? — I  was  sent 
there. 


10370*  From  Dublin  ? — No  ;  afterwards. 

10371.  Chairman. j  To  whom  was  it  that  you  made  the  first  application  for 
relief?— To  the  Andover  Union. 

10372.  What  did  the  Andover  Union  do  then  ?— They  sent  me  to  the  Hunger- 
ford  Union.  0 

10373*  They  did  not  at  once  take  you  into  their  workhouse? — I  remained 
there  some  little  time,  and  then  I  was  sent  back  to  Andover  again. 

10374.  On  your  making  an  application  to  Mr.  Purver,  the  Board  of  Guardians 
at  Andover  sent  you  to  the  Hungerford  Union  ?— No  ;  they  took  me  into  their 
own  union  for  some  time. 


,0375*  For  how  long? — -I  cannot  say  exactly;  it  was  a  good  while  before  I 
was  moved. 

10376.  Six  months  ? — Yes,  quite  as  much  as  that. 

10377.  Where  did  they  send  you  then?— They  sent  me  to  Ciaydon,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  first. 

10378.  That  is  not  a  union  ?— Yes;  I  had  out-door  relief  there. 

10379*  From  what  union? — From  Banbury  Union. 

10380.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Ciaydon  ?— I  think  about  three  months. 

10381.  What  did  they  do  with  you  at  the  Banbury  Union? — They  sent  me  back 
to  Andover. 


10382.  When  you  got  back  to  Andover  what  became  of  you? — I  stayed  there 
a  good  while,  and  then  I  was  sent  to  Hungerford. 

103^3*  How  long  did  you  stay  at  Hungerford  ? — About  three  months. 

10384.  Were  you  there  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

10385'  What  made  you  quit  Hungerford? — I  then  got  back  to  Andover,  and 
there  I  stayed  till  last  November. 

10386.  You  say  you  were  three  years  in  the  workhouse  at  Andover? — All  the 
time  I  was  there  as  much  as  that. 

103^7*  Mr.  Christie.]  When  you  went  home  to  Andover  for  relief,  you  went 
to  your  mother  s? — I  went  to  the  union. 

10388.  You  said  you  went  to  vour  mother? — Yes,  I  went  to  my  mother’s 
tirst,  before  I  went  to  any  union  at  all. 

10389.  Is  your  husband’s  parish  within  the  Andover  Union  ? — I  do  not  know 
where  it  is ;  it  has  never  been  found  out. 
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103QO.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  The  only  union  from  which  you  received  out-door 
relief  was  the  Banbury  Union  ? — Yes. 

10391.  How  long  did  you  receive  out-door  relief  from  the  Banbury  Union? — 

About  three  months.  ) 

10392.  What  did  you  receive? — A'gallon  of  bread,  and  2  s.  6d.  weekly. 

10393.  The  relief  from  the  Banbury  Union  was  not  refused  to  you? — No,  not 
at  all. 

10394.  Granted  immediately  ? — Yes. 

10395.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  mother  ?—Carrying  on  business  as  a  plumber 
and  glazier. 

10396.  In  a  good  way  of  business? — A  pretty  good  way  of  business. 

10397.  Any  other  children?- — Yes,  eight  besides  me. 

10398.  Is  she  a  widow? — Yes. 

10399.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Are  the  other  children  younger  than  you  ? — Yes. 

10400.  Living  with  her? — With  the  exception  of  one. 

10401.  How  many  of  them  are  dependent  on  her? — My  brothers  carry  on  the 
business. 

10402.  Mr.  Etzvali]  When  you  were  at  the  Hungerford  Union  were  you  at 
the  workhouse  at  Lambourne  ? — Yes. 

10403.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  appear  as  a  witness  in  any  court  before  magis¬ 
trates  previous  to  being  removed  from  Banbury  to  Andover? — No. 

10404.  Or  previous  to  being  removed  from  Hungerford  to  Andover? — No. 

10405.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  How  far  is  the  Banbury  Union  workhouse  from  Andover  ? 
— Twenty  miles. 

10406.  How  did  you  go  from  one  to  the  other  ? — In  a  cart. 

10407.  With  whom  did  you  go? — With  a  person  that  the  overseers  employed 
from  our  parish. 

10408.  In  an  open  cart? — Yes. 

10409.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  ? — In  November. 

10410.  Did  they  take  you  in  there  readily  ?— -Yes ;  and  I  was  cook  to  the 
master. 

10411.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  do  you  suppose  the  value  of  the  relief  you  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Banbury  Union  was  ? — Two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  and  a 
gallon  of  bread. 

10412.  What  was  the  value  in  money? — Three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

10413.  That  was  for  yourself  and  two  children? — And  one  child. 

10414.  Mr.  Etwall .]  When  you  were  in  the  Hungerford  Union,  were  you 
allowed  the  same  as  in  Andover? — I  was  cook  to  the  master  while  I  was  there. 

10415.  All  the  time  you  were  there? — Yes. 

10416.  Consequently  your  living  was  better? — Very  good  while  I  was  there. 

10417.  You  cannot  draw  any  comparison  between  your  living  in  the  Andover 
Union  and  there? — No,  none  whatever. 

10418.  Chairman .]  Are  you  able  to  give  any  further  information  as  to  the 
cause  of  your  being  removed  from  one  union  to  the  other  ? — I  believe  they  thought 
it  was  my  parish  ;  that  was  the  reason  they  removed  me. 

10419.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Did  they  think  that  Claydon  was  your  husband’s  parish  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  John  Purver,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

10420.  Chairman.]  DO  you  recollect  the  witness  Elizabeth  Gates  making  any 
application  to  you  about  three  years  ago  ? — She  has  applied  to  me  several  times 
for  relief. 

10421.  Do  you  recollect  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  applied  to  you  ? — No, 
I  do  not. 

10422.  (To  Mrs.  Gate).  What  time  was  it  when  you  made  your  first  appli¬ 
cation? — In  November. 

10423.  (To  Mr.  Purver).  State  to  the  Committee  all  you  know  with  reference 
to  this  woman’s  case  in  the  removals  she  has  spoken  of  from  one  union  to  another? 
—  After  she  applied  for  relief  she  was  examined  at  Andover  as  to  her  parish. 

10424.  By  whom ;  by  magistrates  ?— Yes  ;  and  she  was  sent  to  the  parish  to 
which  she  was  chargeable  at  that  time. 

10425.  Did  the  magistrates  come  to  a  decision  on  her  settlement? — Yes,  and 
sent  her  down  by  an  order;  but  there  was  some  mistake,  and  the  people  at  Ban- 
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Mr.  John  Purcer.  bury  would  not  take  her  in.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  examination.  I  only 

■ -  speak  from  memory,  from  her  being  taken  by  a  young  man  named  Church. 

26  June  1846.  10426.  When  she  was  taken  before  the  magistrates,  was  she  in  the  workhouse? 

— I  do  not  recollect ;  I  rather  think  she  was. 

10427.  If  she  was  not  in  the  workhouse,  would  you  or  the  overseer  of  the  parish 
have  been  the  proper  person  to  take  her  before  the  magistrates  ? — The  overseer. 

10428.  You  were  not  necessarily  cognizant  of  that  proceeding? — I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

10429.  Your  belief  is,  that  she  was  sent  home  under  the  magistrate’s  order? _ 

I  always  understood  so. 

40430.  Do  you  know  anything  further  of  the  case?— No  more  than  she  came 
back  ;  and  Mr.  Lamb,  the  clerk,  went  up  to  Banbury  Union,  and  she  was  examined 
two  or  three  times. 

10431.  Before  the  magistrates? — Yes. 

10432.  Mr .  fVakley.]  (To  Mrs.  Gate.)  Where  were  you  examined? — Before 
Mr.  Dodson,  at  Mr.  Lamb’s  office. 

10433.  Not  in  any  open  court? — No. 

10434.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Was  no  other  magistrate  present? — Yes,  one  more. 
10435.  What  was  his  name? — Sir  John  Follard,  or  Colonel  Ironmonger. 

10436.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  (To  Mr.  Purver.)  Is  it  the  practice  in  these°cases  for 
the  relieving  officer  of  the  district  to  be  present  when  they  are  examined  ?— It  is 
not.  .  I  was  never  called  on  but  once,  and  that  was  lately,  to  be  present  at  the 
examination  of  a  person  ;  and  I  was  only  called  on  to  swear  I  gave  her  relief. 
10437.  Did  she  make  the  application  to  you? — Yes. 

10438.  And  you  ordered  her  into  the  house? — Yes. 

10439.  Chairman.]  Did  you  afterwards  receive  her  application,  when  she  came 
back  from  these  two  unions?— I  dare  say  I  did;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

10440.  Did  you  give  her  an  order  for  the  house? — Yes,  she  has  had  several 
orders  to  go  into  the  house. 

10441.  Was  her  application  for  out-door  relief,  or  for  the  house? — She  first 
applied  for  out-door  relief,  and  afterwards  for  an  order  on  the  house. 

10442.  On  making  application  for  out-door  relief  what  did  you  do,  did  you 
bring  that  application  before  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

10443’  And  the  Board  came  to  a  decision  on  that  application  ? — Yes. 

10444.  In  this  book,  which  purports  to  be  your  book,  is  this  entry :  “  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gate,  32;  her  child,  three  weeks  ;  living  at  Hurstbourne,  her  husband  a 
soldier  in  Ireland.”  Under  the  head  of,  “  Present  cause  of  seeking  relief,  or 
nature  of  application,”  is,  “  Applies  for  relief,  her  father  being  about  to  turn  her 
out  of  his  house.”  Under  the  head  of  “  Observations  and  name  of  relations 
liable  under  43  Elizabeth,”  is  “  William  Medhurst,  her  father.”  Then  I  find  no 
entry  under  “Earnings;”  no  entry  under  “Relief  ordered  by  guardians,”  no 
entry  under  any  subsequent  column;  can  you  give  the  Committee  any  informa¬ 
tion  why  these  columns  are  all  left  blank  ? — I  cannot  tell  now. 

10445.  Is  that  your  writing? — Yes. 

10446.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  entering  your  applications  often  in  that  way  ? 

—  Yes,  generally  speaking,  we  did  so. 

10447.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  you  never  read  the  headings  of  the  columns?— 
Yes. 

10448.  What  did  you  suppose  they  were  printed  for? — I  have  put  “  William 
Medhurst,  her  father  we  never  filled  them  up. 

10449*  Chairman .]  Was  the  Board  aware  these  columns  were  not  filled  up?— 

1  his  book  was  always  placed  before  the  chairman,  and  this  writing  is  the  hand- 
writing  of  the  vice-chairman. 

10450.  Mr.  TVakley.]  Placed  before  the  Board  every  week? — Yes. 

10451.  Chairman.]  What  does  the  word  “discretion”  mean  here;  does  it 
mean  your  discretion  ?-—  If  a  person  was  ill  that  way,  and  did  not  know  much 

about  his  complaint,  it  was  left  to  go  to  the  medical  officer  to  report  the  following 
week.  b 

10452.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Was  it  left  to  you  to  allow  the  pauper  what  you  thought 
proper  ?— Left  to  the  medical  officer. 

*  T  ^  * 

10453*  1  °u  cannot  give  us  any  light  to  enable  us  to  know  more  of  that  case,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  these  columns?— No. 

10454*  Mr.  Wakley ?]  Did  you  ever  see  the  Assistant  Commissioner  before  the 
Board  w  hen  that  book  was  produced  ? — Yes. 
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10455.  Did  he  see  the  book  ?— He  used  to  sit  near  the  chairman. 

10456.  Chairman^  Was  any  remark  ever  made  by  the  Hoard  as  to  the  blanks 

left  in  your  book  ? — No.  ... 

10457.  Mr.  JEtwall.)  Were  you  instructed  to  fill  up  those  blanks ?— Not  till 

lately.  . 

10458.  Chairman .]  When  were  you  first  told  to  fill  them  up  .  The  last  two 

or  three  months.  T 

10459.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Since  Mr.  Parker  held  the  inquiry  at  Andover?— Yes,  I 

think  so. 

Elizabeth  Gate  recalled  ;  and  further  Examined. 

10460.  Mr.  Wakley. J  HOW  long  were  you  in  Hungerford  workhouse?—  Elizabeth  Gate. 
Three  months. 

10461.  And  then  you  returned  to  the  Andover  ? — Yes. 

10462.  How  long  did  you  remain? — I  remained  there  till  last  November,  with 
the  exception  of  a  day  or  two,  when  I  went  out. 

10463.  Were  you  examined  again  before  the  magistrates  at  Hungerford? — 

Not  at  Hungerford. 

10464.  How  were  you  brought  back  again  ? — My  master  went  to  the  Board 
and  brought  back  word  at  night  that  I  was  to  be  removed  the  next  morning. 

10465.  The  master  of  the  Hungerford  Union? — Yes;  and  he  took  me  home 
himself  to  Hurstbourne,  and  then  I  went  with  the  carrier  to  the  Andover  Union. 

10466.  Did  they  take  you  in? — No;  when  I  got  home  my  father  had  died 
the  day  before,  and  he  was  about  to  be  buried. 

10467.  When  did  you  go? — I  stayed  at  home  till  my  father  was  buried,  and 

then  I  went. 

10468.  Were  you  received  without  an  order  from  any  one? — I  had  an  order 
from  Hurstbourne  parish. 

10469.  How  were  you  employed  in  the  workhouse?' — Chiefly  in  needlework. 

10470.  Did  you  complain  of  your  treatment  there  at  any  time? — Yes,  several 
times,  before  the  Board. 

10471.  What  complaints  did  you  make ;  what  was  your  first?— I  stated  that  we 
did  not  have  our  diet  that  was  on  the  board  in  the  dining-hall. 

10472.  Who  did  you  make  your  complaint  to  first? — To  the  master ;  I  reported 
to  him  that  I  wished  to  go  before  the  Board. 

10473.  You  gave  notice  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse  that  you  wished  to  go 
before  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

10474.  To  complain  of  what  ? — To  complain  of  the  diet. 

10475.  What  did  you  tell  the  master  you  wanted  to  go  before  the  Board  for? — 

I  did  not  tell  him ;  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  go  before  the  Board,  and  he  never 
asked  me  what  it  was  for. 

10476.  How  long  was  that  after  you  were  in  the  workhouse? — Some  time;  a 
good  while. 

10477.  What  did  he  say  in  answer  to  you  ?— He  said  Very  well,  I  could  go. 

10478.  On  what  day  of  the  week  was  it  you  stated  so  to  him? — On  Saturday 
morning. 

10479.  Did  you  go  before  the  Board  ? — Wes. 

10480.  What  was  your  complaint  before  the  Board? — -That  we  had  broth 
instead  of  cheese,  for  we  had  it  nearly  a  twelvemonth  before  I  complained  of  it. 

10481.  For  what  time? — Broth  for  dinner  instead  of  cheese,  the  day  after  the 
meat  was  boiled. 

10482.  You  saw  by  the  diet  table  that  you  ought  to  have  cheese  ? — Yes. 

10484.  And  you  say  that  for  nearly  12  months  you  had  broth  instead  of  cheese? 

—Yes. 

10484.  And  that  induced  you  to  ask  the  governor  to  allow  you  to  see  the 
Board  ? — Yes. 

10485.  When  you  stated  your  case  to  the  Board,  wasM‘Dougal  present? — He 
was. 

10486.  Did  he  make  any  reply  to  your  statement? — Yes,  he  told  them  it  was 
beautiful  soup ;  and  they  asked  me  if  I  thought  so,  and  I  said  I  did  not ;  I  consi¬ 
dered  it  nothing  but  pot  liquor. 

10487.  Did  they  look  at  the  diet  table  while  you  were  there? — No. 

0.45 — 18.  B  10488.  Do 
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10488.  Do  you  remember  what  the  chairman  said  ? — He  said  that  if  for  the  time 
to  come  I  chose  the  cheese  instead  of  broth,  I  might  have  it. 

10489.  Mr.  Dodson  said  so? — Yes. 

10490.  Was  any  alteration  made  in  the  diet  in  consequence  of  your  complaint? 
— Yes;  M‘Dougal  asked  people  after  that  what  they  chose,  and  some  chose  one 
and  some  the  other.  - 

10491.  On  what  day  of  the  week  was  it? — Wednesday. 

10492.  And  you  ought  to  have  cheese? — Yes. 

1 0493.  Had  you  complained  to  the  visiting  guardians  before  that  ?— No ;  master 
always  came  in  with  them,  and  we  were  never  allowed  to  speak  to  them  unless 
they  spoke  to  us,  and  it  was  very  seldom  they  did. 

10494.  The  master  always  went  round  with  the  visiting  guardians? — Yes. 

10495.  They  never  called  you  on  one  side  to  ask  you  by  yourself  if  you  had 
any  complaint  to  make? — Never. 

10496.  Did  they  to  the  other  inmates  ? — Never  ;  we  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
at  all  unless  they  spoke  to  us. 

10497.  Had  M‘Dougal  ever  told  you  not  to  speak  to  them? — No;  he  used  to 
walk  in  .with  them  and  out  again; 

10498.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  None  of  the  visiting  guardians  asked  you  if  you  had  any 
complaint  to  make  r*— No  ;Hie  said  if  we  had  any  complaint  to  make  we  must  go 
before  the  Board. 

.  »  „  y  ■  -  1  *  •  •  ... 

10499*  MY  Christie.]  He  never  raised  any  objection  to  your  going  before  the 
Board  ? — Never. 

10500.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  He  said  you  were  to  go  before  the  Board?— Yes. 

10501.  And  that  was  the  reason  you  did  not  make  a  complaint  to  the  visiting 
guardians  without  their  asking  questions? — Yes. 

10502.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  you  make  any  other  complaint  before  the  Board  ? — 
Yes,  I  complained  of  my  child  not  having  the  nourishment  the  doctor  ordered  it. 

105°3*  Cn  the  same  occasion  ? — No,  another  time. 

IG504.  What  had  he  ordered  for  the  child  ? — Beer  and  meat  every  day,  and  she 
never  had  it :  she  is.  a  very  weakly  child. 

105°5*  How  do  you  know  she  was  ordered  it  ? — I  asked  him  after  she  had  not 
had  it,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  know  she  had  not  had  it  all  along. 

10506.  Was  MT)ougal  present  when  the  doctor  ordered  the  food  ? — Fie  entered 
it  in  the  book. 

10507.  Did  you  see  that  entry  at  the  time? — No  ;  he  made  up  his  book  in  the 
kitchen. 

10508.  After  that,  did  the  child  have  the  meat  and  beer? — -Sometimes  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  it  was  taken  away  again. 

10509.  Chairman .]  In  making  this  second  complaint  of  your  child  not  having 
the  dietary  which  it  was  right  she  should,  what  did  the  Board  say?— They  said 
she  should  have  it. 

10510.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Was  Mr.  Westlake  present  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

10511.  AndM'Dougal? — Yes. 

10512.  What  did  he  say  when  you  made  your  complaint? — He  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  ;  they  gave  it  her  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  took  it  off  again  ;  and  I 
did  not  make  another  complaint. 

10513.  How  long  did  you  suckle  your  child  ? — Eighteen  njpnths. 

10514.  Had  you  any  additional  allowance  in  consequence  of  suckling  the  child  ? 

• — None  at  all.  *  ,  ,  .  ; 

10515.  The  same  allowance  as  women  who  had  no  children  ? — Just  the 
same. 

10516.  What  was  your  child  allowed  during  that  time,  during  the  18  months? 
— -Milk  and  bread.  i-‘  f  .  -k  • 

10517.  Was  the  milk  good  ? — Not  at  all  good ;  sometimes  it  was  so  sour  I  was 
obliged  to  throw  it  away. 

10518.  Did  you  suffer  much  from  hunger? — I  did,  a  good  deal,  while  I  was 
suckling  my  child. 

10519.  Had  you  the  full  allowance  stated  in  the  diet  table,  do  you  know? — 

I  Had  my  food  weighed  several  times,  and  it  has  not  been  weight. 

1 0520*  Did  you  complain  then  ? — I  had  it  made  up  then. 

10521.  How  many  times  did  you  weigh  it? — Five  or  six  times. 

10522.  V  as  it  always  short  of  weight? — Always  when  I  had  it  weighed. 

10523.  Chairman .] 
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10523.  Chairman .]  What  food  was  it;  bread  and  cheese?— It  was  always 
bread  I  had  weighed,  excepting  once,  when  I  had  my  meat  weighed. 

10524.  Were  you  employed  as  cook  at  any  time  in  the  Andover  workhouse? 

—No. 

10525.  Mr.  JVakley.']  What  part  of  the  day  did  you  suffer  most  from  want  of 
food.  Did  you  feel  hungry  after  taking  your  “meals  ?— Yes,  as  hungry  as  before 
I  had  any. 

10526".  Were  you  at  any  time  kept  without  potatoes  for  several  weeks  ? — Yes. 

10527.  No  potatoes  for  dinner? — No,  none  at  all. 

10528.  For  several  weeks? — Yes,  for  10  weeks. 

10529.  Was  any  complaint  made  on  that  subject  before  the  Board? — Yes,  I 
told  them  of  it. 

10530.  Did  you  tell  M£Dougal  what  you  were  going  to  complain  of  ?— No. 

10531.  Was  he  present  when  you  made  that  complaint  r — Yes. 

10532.  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  on  how  many  days  in  the  week  you  ought 
to  have  had  potatoes  according  to  the  dietary  ? — Yes;  two  days. 

10533.  On  Tuesday  and  Saturday? — Yes. 

10534.  And  you  state  positively  that  on  those  days,  for  several  weeks  together, 
you  had  no  potatoes? — We  had  cabbage. 

10535.  Mr.  TVakley .]  What  was  the  complaint  you  made  before  the  Board? — 
I  complained  about  no  potatoes;  we  had  only  cabbage  and  no  bread. 

10536.  You  had  neither  bread  nor  potatoes? — No. 

10537.  Had  you  any  bread  when  you  had  the  cabbage? — No. 

10538.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  What  difference  of  treatment  did  you  find  between  the 
Banbury  Union  and  the  Andover? — I  was  cook  to  the  master  while  I  was  at 
Lambourne,  so  that  I  was  not  treated  as  an  ordinary  pauper. 

10539.  Mr.  JVakley .]  What  w  as  the  complaint  that  you  made  before  the  Board 
respecting  the  potatoes  ? — I  made  a  complaint  because  we  had  cabbage,  and  having 
no  bread  to  eat  with  it ;  I  said  we  could  not  eat  it  without  potatoes. 

10540.  You  say  Mr.  Westlake  and  M‘Dougal  wfere  there  at  the  time? — I  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Westlake  was  there. 

10541.  Are  you  sure  M‘Dougal  was? —  Yes. 

10542.  Do  you  recollect  what  his  answer  or  explanation  was  relative  to  your 
complaint? — I  do  not. 

10543.  What  did  the  Board  say?— -We  had  a  few  potatoes  afterwards. 

10544.  Did  you  hear  the  Board  call  on  M£Dougal  for  any  explanation? — I  did 
not ;  I  was  ordered  out  of  the  room. 

10545.  Before  anything  was  said  ? — Yes. 

10546.  Did  you  make  any  other  complaint? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

10547.  Hid  the  inmates  generally  state  that  they  w  ere  satisfied  with  their  diet, 
or  that  they  had  not  enough  ?  —  Generally  speaking,  they  all  said  they  had  not 
enough. 

10548.  Was  that  a  usual  thing  with  them  ? — Yes,  a  constant  complaint. 

10549.  Hid  you  you  see  them  eat  anything  that  was  unusual  ? — I  have  seen  them 
eat  raw  potatoes,  and  the  chicken’s  food,  in  the  yard  ;  potatoes  and  oats  mixed 
together ;  eat  it  all  together. 

10550.  Children,  or  men  and  women  ? — -Children  ;  . big  girls*  j 

10551.  Where  the  food  has  been  oats  and  potatoes  mixed  together,  and  thrown 
down  in  the  yard,  you  have  seen  them  take  that  food  up  and  eat  it?~Yes;  and 
I  have  seen  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  beat  them  for  it. 

10552.  Did  you  see  them  do  that  frequently  ? — Very  frequently. 

10553.  And  eat  the  food  in  large  quantities  when  they  had  opportunities  of 
getting  it? — There  was  not  a  great  deal  at  a  time  that  they  could  get  at. 

10554.  Was  the  eating  of  raw  potatoes  a  common  thing  ? — Yes,  if  they  could 
get  them. 

10555-  Who  was  it  supplied  the  food  to  the  inmates;  who  weighed  it? — There 
was  a  girl  kept  in  the  kitchen  to  weigh  it;  she  weighed  some  of  it,  and  sometimes 
Mr.  M‘Dougal  weighed  it. 

10556.  Mr.  Sheridan,']  When  you  asked  for  the  food  to  be  weighed,  who  was 
present  ? — Either  mistress  or  master. 

i°557-  No  other  person  ? — No. 

10558.  Did  you  ask  for  two  other  persons  to  be  present? — No. 

10559.  Chairman.]  Are  not  the  scales  in  the  dining-hall  ? — No. 

10560.  Mr.  Langston.]  Are  they  not  in  the  .kitchen  ? — Yes. 

°  45  *8*  10561.  Mr. 
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10561.  M v.Wakley.]  Were  persons  allowed  to  bring  in  anything  for  their 
relations  to  eat  ?— Sometimes  she  would  allow  them  to  do  it,  and  sometimes  not. 

10562.  Not  very  often  P — No. 

10563.  Were  you  allowed  beer  at  all?— I  was  on  Mr.  Westlake's  list  22  weeks, 
on  sick  diet. 

10564.  You  were  ordered  extras? — Yes. 

10565.  Did  you  get  them  ? — Only  three  weeks. 

10566.  How  long  were  they  ordered  for  you  ? — Twenty-two  weeks. 

10567.  Mr.  Christie.']  In  what  way  were  they  ordered  for  you  Bv  Mr 
Westlake. 

10568.  Did  he  tell  you  you  were  to  have  them,  or  did  you  see  him  make  the 
entry  in  the  book  ?— He  told  me  that  I  was. 

10569.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  not  do  more  than  that?— He  entered  it  in 
the  book. 

10570.  How  do  you  know  that? — I  saw  the  book  afterwards. 

10571.  He  entered  the  book  for  the  whole  six  weeks? — For  22  weeks;  and 
when  I  told  him  I  did  not  have  it,  he  told  me  he  did  not  know  but  that  I  had  it 
all  the  time. 

10572.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  you  not  tell  him? — I  thought  he  had  taken  it  off,  as 
I  did  not  have  it. 

10573-  (To  Mr.  Westlake.)  Were  those  things  entered  as  having  been  had  ?■ — 
Yes,  they  were  entered  in  the  Sick  Diet  Book. 

10574-  Chairman .]  (To  Mrs.  Gate.)  What  date  was  this? — I  do  not  recollect 
the  particular  time. 

10575«  Can  you  name  any  period  when  the  additional  things  ordered  by  Mr. 
Westlake  were  withheld  from  you? — No,  I  cannot  remember. 

10576.  Cannot  you  tell  whether  it  is  six  months  ago,  or  a  year? — It  is  more 
than  six  months  ago ;  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  think. 

10577.  Mr .Wakley.]  What  had  you  during  the  three  weeks? — I  had  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  beer,  that  was  all.  I  had  a  little  tea  in  the  morning,  and 
a  slice  of  bread  and  butter;  and  a  little  tea  in  the  evening,  and  a  slice  oflwead 
and  cheese. 

10578.  Those  were  the  extras  r — Yes.  I  had  not  any  meat  at  all. 

7°579-  (To  Mr.  Westlake.)  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  entries  you 
find  in  the  Sick  Diet  Book,  with  respect  to  this  woman  Elizabeth  Gate  ? — I  find 
“  Gate,  Elizabeth’s”  name  enclosed  with  many  others  in  a  bracket,  as  having 
received  a  portion  of  tea. 

10580.  What  was  the  order  made  by  you  in  the  Sick  Diet  Book  ;  do  you  find 
any  entry  made  by  you  of  any  extra  diet  ordered  to  the  woman  Gate  ? — I  do  not. 
The  book  was  kept  according  to  the  order  of  the  guardians,  and  signed  weekly 
by  me. 

10581.  Is  the  entry  you  are  now  reading  in  your  own  handwriting? — No. 

10582.  Did  you  keep  any  book  in  which  the  extra  diet  ordered  for  the  sick 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  directed  to  be  kept  by  the  medical  officer,  was 
entered  ? — Not  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners. 

10583.  You  kept  a  Sick  Diet  Book? — Yes. 

10584.  Did  you  enter  anything  extra  for  Elizabeth  Gate  in  that  book? — I 
did  not. 

105^5-  In  point  of  fact,  you  made  no  entry  of  any  extra  diet  for  this  woman  ? 
— I  did  not. 

10586.  Was  the  order  a  verbal  one? — Yes. 

10587.  Was  that  communicated  to  M‘Dougal  ? — Generally  given  in  his  presence, 
or  in  his  w-ife’s. 

10588.  And  in  presence  of  the  patient? — Yes. 

10589.  (To  Mrs.  Gate.)  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Westlake  give  the  order  to 
M‘D0ugal?— Yes. 

10590.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  told  me  you  had  seen  the  book  in  which  it  was 
entered  r  That  wras  the  illness  afterwards. 

1  °59 1  *  Go  a  subsequent  illness  ? — Yes,  w  hen  I  saw  the  book. 

10592.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Westlake.)  Read  any  entry  you  were  about  to 
read  as  to  these  entries  ? — Elizabeth  Gate’s  name  is  enclosed,  with  many  others,  in 
a  bracket,  as  having  received  a  portion  of  tea,  sugar,  butter,  and  beer. 

10593*  At  what  time  ? — It  commences  the  week  ending  the  1 6th  of  February. 

l0594*  Mr.  Christie.]  State  what  year  the  entry  is? — In  1S45. 
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10595.  How  many  names  are  there  in  the  book? — Eleven  names. 

10596.  What  are  the  quantities  of  extras? — Eleven  ounces  of  tea,  five  pounds 
of  sugar,  two  pounds  of  butter  ;  and  there  is  no  beer  entered  at  all. 

10597.  Have  you  any  means  of  stating  what  extras  you  had  ordered  for  these 
11  women? — I  have  not. 

10598.  Chairman .]  (To  Mrs.  Gate.)  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee 
whether  or  not,  during  the  period  of  10  weeks  commencing  the  16th  of  February 
i  845,  you  had  any  extra  diet  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  had  it  for  three  weeks. 

10599.  A re  you  sure  you  are  speaking  of  that  period  between  the  1 6th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  the  expiration  of  10  weeks  last  year? — I  am  not,  for  I  was  ill  several 
times  during  that  year. 

10600.  Mr.  Christie.']  (To  Mr.  Westlake).  Does  the  identical  entry  go  on  for 
10  weeks  for  the  11  names? — No;  I  find  next  week  but  six  names,  and  I  find 
eight  ounces  of  tea,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  and  15  pints  of  ale. 

10601.  Is  Elizabeth  Gate’s  name  continued  ? — Yes. 

10602.  During  the  10  weeks? — Yes. 

10603.  Chairman.]  (To  Mrs.  Gate).  Had  you  any  tea,  butter,  sugar,  or  beer 
during  that  time? — Yes,  I  had  fora  short  time;  I  cannot  say  whether  I  had  it 
for  10  weeks  or  not. 

10604.  Mr.  Wakley.]  (To  Mr.  Westlake).  Until  the  inquiry  was  instituted  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Parker,  and  after  the  subject  was  noticed  in  Parliament,  was  any  complaint 
made  at  the  Board  that  you  did  not  keep  your  books  accurately  ? — There  was  not. 

10605.  Was  any  demand  made  of  you  relative  to  your  books  which  you  did  not 
comply  with  ? — Certainly  not. 

10606.  Was  it  said  that  you  had  not  made  sufficient  entries  in  all  the  books? 
—No. 

10607.  Captain  Pechell.]  (To  Mrs.  Gate).  How  many  weeks  do  you  think  you 
were  deprived  of  the  allowance  recommended  by  the  medical  man  ? — I  cannot  say. 

10608.  A  dozen  weeks? — I  never  had  it  at  all  scarcely  till  after  the  inquiry 
began. 

10609.  Can  you  make  any  calculation  as  to  how  many  weeks  you  suppose  it  was 
ordered,  and  you  did  not  get  it  ? — I  had  a  very  small  quantity  of  extras  when 
I  had  any;  and  that  only  for  a  short  time. 

10610.  Can  you  make  any  calculation  of  the  articles  you  have  been  deprived 
of? — No. 

10611.  How  many  pounds  of  tea  or  gallons  of  beer? — I  could  not  say. 

10612.  But  you  think  you  have  been  deprived  of  a  great  deal? — Yes. 

10613.  Chairman.]  (To  Mr.  Westlake).  In  the  instructional  Poor-law  paper, 
headed  “  Duties  of  Officers,”  are  you  aware  of  Article  No.  6,  which  states  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  “  To  communicate  to  the  several  officers  and  persons  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  relief  within  the  union,  all  orders  and  directions  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  or  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  so  far  as  may  be,  to 
give  the  instructions  requisite  for  the  prompt  and  correct  execution  of  all  such 
orders  and  directions,  and  to  examine  and  report  on  any  neglect  or  failure  therein 
which  may  come  to  his  knowledge.”  Is  the  construction  of  that  order,  according 
to  your  view  of  it,  such  that  it  would  rest  with  Mr.  Lamb  to  give  you  proper  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  duties  of  your  office  ?• — I  should  think  so.  I  applied  repeatedly 
for  instructions.  I  was  not  aware,  until  after  the  inquiry,  that  the  Commissioners 
had  ever  issued  rules  and  regulations. 

10614.  Mr.  Christie.]  To  whom  did  you  apply? — To  Mr.  Colborne,  and  to 
Mr.  Maude  his  predecessor. 

10615.  By  letter? — No,  personally. 

10616.  Chairman .]  Was  any  communication  made  by  the  parties  you  name, 
or  by  the  principal  clerk,  as  to  any  neglect  or  failure  in  any  compliance  with  the 
directions  and  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — No. 

10617.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Was  the  first  time  any  fault  was  found  with  your  mode 
of  keeping  the  books  when  you  were  examined  by  xMr.  Parker  on  his  second 
inquiry? — It  was. 

10618.  Mr.  Wakley.]  (To  Mrs.  Gate.)  When  you  had  meat  for  dinner,  were 
you  allowed  knives  and  forks? — No. 

10619.  Were  the  other  inmates? — No. 

10620.  Had  you  a  good  dinner  on  Christmas-days  ? — No;  we  had  not  the 
year  before  last ;  I  was  not  in  there  last  Christmas-day. 

10621.  Had  you  meat  the  day  before  Christmas-day? — No. 

0.45— 18.  C 
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Elizabeth  Gate.  J0622.  Not  on  the  other  proper  meat  day? — No. 

- - 10623.  How  was  that  ?— The  master  said  he  could  not  get  up  the  dinner  on 

26  June  l8*6'  Christmas-day ;  he  kept  it  back,  as  he  had  only  the  money  that  was  left  on  hand 
last  year. 

10624.  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  money  of  the  previous  year 
had  been  raised  by  subscriptions  from  the  guardians? — Yes.  J 

10625.  Was  there  no  fresh  subscription  the  following  year  p Mr.  M‘Doucral 

said  there  vvas  not.  0  "  ’ 


10626.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  money  was  raised  by  the 

Board,  or  was  the  subscription  from  the  inhabitants  of  Andover? _ I  do  not 

Mr.  M‘Dougal  said  he  had  6/.  in  hand  ;  that  was  all  he  had. 

10627.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  But  you  had  not  meat  on  the  regular  day,  the  next  before 
Christmas-day  ? — No. 

10628.  The  master  stating  that  you  could  not  have  meat  then,  if  you  had  meat 
on  Christmas-day? — Yes,  that  is  what  he  stated. 

10629.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  had  for  dinner  that  day?— Bread  and 
cheese. 

10630.  Had  you  the  means  of  keeping  yourself  and  child  clean  in  the  work¬ 
house  while  you  were  there  r — I  used  to  wash  my  own  child’s  clothes,  but  I  had 
to  find  a  gi  eat  deal  myself  to  keep  her  clean.  I  had  but  one  suit  allowed  me  from 
the  union  tor  the  child,  and  one  for  myself. 

10631.  How  did  you  manage  when  the  clothes  were  washed  ?— I  used  to  20 
without  when  I  washed  my  own. 

10632.  Had  you  sufficient  soap  allowed  you  ? — No. 

10633.  Did  you  complain  of  it  ? — Yes. 

10634*  lo  whom? — I  o  Mrs.  M'Dougal. 

10635.  What  did  she  say  to  you  ?— She  used  to  do  Mrs.  Holly’s  washing  I 
thought  it  vvas  very  hard  for  her  not  to  allow  soap  to  wash  my  child’s  clothes!  and 
yet  do  all  the  clothes  of  the  Stockbridge  Union. 

10636.  Captain  PechelL]  What  you  meant  vvas  that  Mrs.  M'Dougal  was  having 
the  washing  done  m  the  workhouse  of  persons  who  had  no  connexion  with  the 
workhouse,  and  you,  being  in  the  workhouse,  could  not  get  your  things  properly 
attended  to  ?— Yes.  *  1  J 


1063/.  Mr.  IV akley.]  Whose  things  were  they  ? — Her  daughter’s. 

10638.  Not  residing  in  the  house  ?— At  Stockbridge. 

1  0639*  Captain  Pechell. J  How  far  is  that  from  Andover? — Seven  miles. 

10640.  Mr.  Waldey .]  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  clothes  brought  in  ? 
—Regularly  every  week  till  I  made  that  complaint,  and  after  that  there  was  not 
so  much  brought. 

10641..  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  what  was  the  treatment  of  M‘Dougal 
and  his  wife  towards  the  children  and  other  persons  in  the  workhouse ;  did  you 
notice  them  frequently  ? — Yes.  J 

10642.  Seen  them  in  the  ward  ? — Yes. 

I0643.  Have  you  seen  them  beat  the  children  at  all  ?— I  have  seen  them  beat 
the  girls  sometimes  ‘  I  have  never  seen  them  beat  any  one  else. 

10644.  Were  there  any  silly  girls,  idiots?— Yes,  I  have  seen  Mrs.  M‘Dousal 
beat  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Charlotte  Gibbs. 

10645.  Chairman.']  Is  she  an  idiot  ? — Yes. 

10646.  Mr.  Waldey.]  Is  there  a  place  called  the  dead-house  connected  with  the 
workhouse  ?— Yes. 

10647.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  it?— A  very  small  dark  place. 

10648.  For  the  paupers  when  they  are  punished  ? — Yes. 

10649.  Were  you  locked  up  there  by  M'Dougal  ?— Yes,  I  was  once. 

10650.  Locked  into  the  dead-house? — Yes. 

J •  for  Another  woman  and  me  had  a  quarrel ;  had  a  few  words  ; 

and  lyrDougal  stated  it  to  the  visiting  guardian  when  he  came,  and  he  told  me  I 
had  done  nothing  to  be  locked-up  for. 

10652.  The  visiting  guardian  said  so  ? — Yes. 

!°m  'n?0  WaS  he  Holloway  ;  and  then  it  was  laid  before  the  Board  ; 

and  Mr.  Dodson  when  I  went  in,  told  me  I  was  to  be  served  the  same  as  the 
other  woman ;  to  be  locked  up  12  hours  each. 

10654.  Mas  there  any  dead  body  there  at  the  time  you  were  locked  up  ? — -No. 

1  J.  Have  you  known  paupers  to  be  locked  up  when  there  have  been  dead 
bodies  there  ? — I  cannot  say  I  ever  did. 


10656.  D0 
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10656.  Do  you  know  a  pauper  named  Mason?— Yes. 

10657.  Do  you  recollect  when  Hannah  Joyce’s  child  was  buried  ? — Yes. 

10658.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mason,  at  that  time,  made  any  offer? — She 
said  she  would  carry  the  child  to  the  church,  if  mistress  would  allow  her,  but  she 
would  not. 

10659.  Did  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  refuse  ?— Yes. 

10660.  Do  you  recollect  what  she  said? — She  said  she  was  the  murderer  of 
her  child,  and  should  carry  it  to  the  church  herself. 

10661.  Do  you  recollect  the  death  of  a  child  belonging  to  Elizabeth  Adlan? — 
Yes. 

10662.  Do  you  recollect  the  funeral  of  that  child? — It  had  never  been  bap¬ 
tized,  and  it  was  taken  to  church  at  night,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  it 
stayed  in  a  house  in  the  churchyard,  because  the  sexton  was  not  at  home  to 
bury  it. 

10663.  How  old  was  the  child  ? — I  think  it  was  not  quite  three  weeks  old. 

10664.  Did  it  die  suddenly  ? — No;  it  was  ill  all  the  time;  it  was  a  very  small 
child. 

10665.  Do  you  remember  Harfield’s  having  a  child  die  in  the  house  ? — I  have 
heard  speak  of  it;  I  was  not  in  the  house  at  the  time;  the  nurse  that  was  there 
at  the  time  told  me  he  carried  the  child  to  church  himself. 

10666.  Do  you  recollect  the  death  of  Hughes’  child? — No,  I  do  not. 

10667.  You  were  not  there  at  that  time? — No. 

10668.  Do  you  recollect  the  death  of  White,  the  pensioner,  in  the  house  ? — No. 

10669.  ^as  M‘Dougal  generally  sober,  or  was  he  intoxicated  sometimes? — 
Several  times  I  have  seen  him  intoxicated. 

10670.  Several  times? — Often. 

10671.  On  Sundays? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

10672.  Have  you  seen  him  intoxicated  when  he  has  been  reading  prayers  ?— 
Yes,  I  have  heard  him  read  the  Lord’s  Prayer  twice. 

10673.  Captain  Pechelli]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  It  has  been  stated  that  dinners  have 
been  given  in  the  workhouse  on  Christrnas-days  ;  have  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  always  authorized  the  giving  dinners  of  a  better  description  to  the  paupers 
on  a  Christmas-day  ? — I  believe  not. 

10674.  They  do  not  authorize  them  ? — No. 

10675.  Do  they  approve  of  roast  beef  being  given  to  the  paupers  on  a  Sunday, 
by  subscription  of  the  inhabitants? — They  would  not  object  to  it. 

10676.  Chairman .]  They  do  not  interfere  with  it? — No. 

10677.  Captain  Pechelli]  (To  Mrs.  Gate.)  Are  you  aware  that  extra  allowance 
was  ordered  for  your  child  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

10678.  Do  you  know  for  what  length  of  time? — No. 

10679.  What  should  you  say;  three  or  four  months? — For  longer  than  that. 
When  I  told  Mr.  Westlake  that  she  did  not  have  it,  he  said  he  did  not  know 
but  she  had  it  all  along. 

10660.  Do  you  know,  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  workhouse,  that  the 
paupers  were  instigated  to  eat  the  marrow  of  the  bones  on  account  of  not  having 
a  sufficiency  of  food  ? — I  believe  so  myself ;  I  have  seen  them  bring  it  in,  and 
eat  it. 

10681.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  of  the  smell  arising  from  the  pounding 
of  bones  r — l  es,  I  believe  there  was  often. 

10682.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaint? — I  have  heard  the  men  and  women 
complain ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  complained  to  the  master. 

10683.  \ou  know  they  complained  among  themselves? — Yes. 

10684.  Chairman .]  Have  you  ever  experienced  the  smell  yourself? — Yes;  it 
is  very  bad. 

10685*  Mr.  Wakley .j  Why  did  you  leave  the  workhouse  ? — In  consequence  of 
ill  health. 

10686.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Did  you  know  there  was  an  inquiry  going  to  take 
place  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  as  to  the  employment  of  the  people  in 
pounding  bones?— No,  I  did  not. 

10687.  Did  you  know  that  an  inquiry  took  place  ?— I  was  present  at  the 
inquiry. 

10688.  About  the  bones? — Not  about  the  bones. 

10689.  Could  you  have  given  any  information  as  to  pounding  the  bones?— 
I  have  seen  them  do  it. 

°*45  *8.  10690.  Could 
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10690.  Could  you  have  given  any  information  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner? 
- — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could. 

70691.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you  make  an  application  to  be  examined  bv  him  : 
—No. 

10692.  Captain  Pechell.']  You  have  stated  that  at  your  meals  you  were  not 
allowed  knives  and  forks  ? — No,  we  never  were. 

10693.  Was  that  practice  always  the  case  during  the  whole  time  you  were  in 
the  workhouse? — Yes;  I  never  had  a  knife  and  fork  but  what  I  found  myself. 

10694.  Are  the  men  separated  from  the  women  during  the  meal  times? — All  in 
one  room  ;  one  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other. 

10695.  Were  they  allowed  to  have  any  communication  at  all? — It  was  not 
allowed. 

10696.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  wife  going  over  to  speak  to  her 
husband  at  the  other  table  ? — She  would  be  strictly  ordered  not  to  do  it  the  first 
time ;  and  if  she  did  it  again,  she  would  be  locked  up. 

10697.  Locked  up  for  speaking  to  her  husband? — Yes,  if  she  did  it  after  she 
was  ordered  not  to  do  it. 

10698.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  a  dark  place  in  which  the  persons  to 
whom  complaints  were  made  were  locked  up  ? — Yes. 

10699.  For  punishment  ? — Yes. 

10699*.  y°u  know  of  any  woman  having  been  locked  up  in  that  dark  place 
for  having  refused  to  eat  her  breakfast? — Yes. 

10700.  How  long  was  she  kept  there  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

10701.  Was  that  a  common  punishment? — Yes. 

10702.  Was  that  the  usual  punishment  for  persons  who  did  not  choose  to  eat 
their  breakfast? — Yes;  or  if  they  were  saucy,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

10703.  What  did  the  breakfast  consist  of? — A  slice  of  bread  and  a  tin  of  gruel. 

10704.  Was  any  milk  allowed  to  you  for  your  tea? — No. 

10705.  When  you  had  tea  allowed  you,  there  was  no  milk  supplied  to  mix  with 
it?— No. 

10706.  Did  you  ever  have  any  milk  for  your  child? — Yes,  I  had  milk  for  her 
sometimes. 

10707.  Was  that  pure  milk  ? — No. 

10708.  What  was  in  it? — Half  water  at  least. 

10709.  And  that  they  called  milk? — Yes. 

10710.  Mr.  JPakley!]  What  did  you  consider  made  you  ill  when  you  left  the 
house  ? — I  think  long  confinement  and  starvation  together. 

10711.  Captain  Pechell/]  Was  the  milk  skimmed  before  the  water  was  put 
into  it  ? — Yes. 

10712.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Was  the  reason  you  had  your  provisions  weighed  because 
you  suspected  that  the  inmates  had  not  their  proper  allowance  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

10713.  After  you  made  a  complaint  to  the  Board,  and  cheese  was  allowed  you 
instead  of  broth,  did  you  continue  to  have  that  cheese  always  constantly  after¬ 
wards  ? — Sometimes  I  did  and  sometimes  I  did  not. 

10714*  When  you  did  not,  was  that  at  your  own  option  ? — They  brought  me 
cheese  two  or  three  times  and  then  broth  again,  and  I  did  not  say  anything  more 
about  it. 

10715*  Bo  you  recollect  any  instance  when  M'Dougal  read  the  prayers  on  a 
Sunday,  instead  of  the  minister? — Yes,  he  did  not  long  before  I  left;  he  did  not 
read  any  sermon. 

10716.  When  you  were  taken  before  the  Board  and  ordered  by  the  chairman 
to  be  locked  up  for  12  hours,  was  not  that  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  visiting 
guardian,  Mr.  Holloway  ? — Yes. 

10717.  Who  took  you  before  the  Board  ? — M‘Dougal. 

10718.  Mr.  Holloway  only  reported  the  other  woman,  not  you? — No,  but  he 
took  both  of  us. 

10719.  The  master  did  ? — Yes. 

10720.  Did  Mr.  Holloway  make  any  objection  to  your  appearing  before  the 
Board  when  you  were  ? — No. 

10721 .  Mr.  Jfy akley.]  Do  you  know  the  place  where  the  persons  are  put  who  come 
in  on  an  evening  for  a  night’s  lodging  ? — I  know  the  room  ;  I  helped  to  clean  it. 

10722.  How  large  is  it? — It  is  a  small  room;  the  mattresses  are  very  close 
together,  as  close  a£  they  can  be  put. 

10723.  The  bedsteads  ? — Yes. 
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10724.  How  many  bedsteads  are  there  ?— Three. 

10725.  How  many  windows? — Two  windows. 

10726.  Is  it  half  the  size  of  this  room? — I  should  think  not. 

10727.  Was  it  known  commonly  in  the  house  that  married  men  and  married 
women  and  single  men  and  single  women  were  put  there  at  night,  all  mixed 
together  ? — Yes. 

10728.  Was  it  known  in  the  house? — Yes. 

10729.  The  casual  poor? — Yes. 

10730.  Have  you  heard  it  talked  of  often  in  the  house? — Yes. 

10731.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Do  you  recollect  a  person  of  the  name  of  Louisa  Barnes 
being  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

10732.  Do  you  remember,  on  any  Saturday,  Mr.  Westlake  coming  in  to  see 
her  ? — I  do. 

10733.  Was  anybody  with  Mr.  Westlake  then  ? — Mr.  M'Dougal. 

10734.  What  did  Mr.  Westlake  say  to  her? — He  asked  her  how  she  was,  and 
she  said  she  was  very  ill ;  he  asked  if  she  thought  herself  able  to  go  to  Stock- 
bridge,  and  she  said  she  did  not ;  and  he  told  her  she  might  stay  where  she  was. 

10735.  Did  he  ask  any  of  the  women  standing  by  their  opinion? — Yes,  Mrs. 
Barrett,  who  is  now  dead. 

10736.  Do  you  recollect  what  Saturday  it  was? — I  do  not,  exactly. 

10737.  How  long  was  it  before  she  left  the  union? — She  left  the  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

10738.  Do  you  know  anything  relative  to  her  leaving? — Master  came  in  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  after  our  breakfast,  and  told  her  she  was  to  go  directly. 

10739.  And  "hat  did  she  reply? — She  said  she  had  no  home  to  go  to,  and  her 
mother  had  no  home ;  and  if  she  went  she  must  go  to  her  brother-in-law’s,  and 
she  did  not  know  whether  he  would  take  her  in. 

10740.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  Louisa  Barnes  left  the  house  contrary  to  her 
own  wishes,  and  by  the  order  of  the  master  ? — Yes. 

10741.  Do  you  recollect  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Joyce  being  in  the  house? — 
Y  es. 

10742.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  she  went  out? — On  a  Saturday. 

10743.  Did  anything  extraordinary  happen  when  she  went  out? — The  women 
made  a  great,  noise  with  tin  plates  and  tin  dishes. 

10744.  Were  you  one  of  the  women  ?— No,  I  was  in  the  sick  ward. 

10745*  How  did  you  know  it  then? — I  saw  them  from  the  window  which  looks 
into  the  women’s  yard,  and  I  saw  mistress  tell  them  where  to  get  the  dishes  and 
plates  from. 

10746.  How  did  you  see  them  ?— Through  the  window. 

10747.  Did  you  hear  what  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  said  ? — I  heard  her  tell  them  to  go 
to  the  dusthole,  and  get  some  old  plates  and  dishes. 

10748.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?- — Yes. 

10749.  Do  you  mean  to  state  positively  that  it  was  by  Mrs.  M‘Dougal*s  orders 
that  the  women  did  that? — Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  of  that. 

10750.  Sir  JV .  Joliffe.]  Was  your  vagrant  house  a  bakehouse  formerly  ?  —Yes. 

10751.  Was  there  a  ceiling  over? — No. 

10752.  Nothing  but  the  rafters? — No. 

10753.  And  slates? — No. 

10754.  Mr.  JVakley .]  What  was  the  floor? — Bricks. 

10755.  Chairman .]  Do  you  state  that  this  dead-house  was  the  only  place  of 
confinement,  in  cases  of  offence,  for  the  paupers  ? — The  only  place  that  I  know  of. 

10756.  And  you  yourself  have  been  confined  there? — Yes. 

10757.  And  you  have  known  others? — Yes. 

10758.  For  how  long  have  you  been  confined  there? — For  12  hours. 

10759.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  was  by  the  order  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal? 
— Y  es. 

10760.  Was  any  representation  made  to  the  Board  about  you  or  anvbodv 
else,  subsequently  ? — By  Mr.  M‘Dougal.  ’  ^ 

10761.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — Because  he  took  me  in. 

10762.  Was  that  after  the  confinement? — Before  the  confinement. 

10763.  Did  the  Board  sanction  that? — They  did. 

10764.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  When  you  were  in  the  Banbury  Union,  had  vou  two 
children  ? — One  child.  J 

10765.  And  you  had  3s.  6d.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

0.45—18.  D 
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10766.  Were  you  paying-  rent  for  your  cottage  ?— Ninepence  a  week. 

10767.  When  you  came  into  the  union-house  at  Andover,  were  you  searched  ? 
— No.  J 

10768.  Nor  washed? — No,  I  never  was.  Some  were  that  came  in  dirty. 
10769.  Did  the  matron  come  round  every  evening  at  nine  o’clock,  to  see 
whether  you  were  in  your  rooms?— No,  not  once  a  month. 

10770.  And  how  often  was  the  bed  linen  changed  ? — Sometimes  it  has  not  been 
changed  for  three  months,  and  then  we  went  without  while  we  washed  them  • 
went  without  sheets  till  they  were  dry. 

10771.  Where  were  they  hung  during  that  time?— In  the  garden. 

10772.  Aud  your  stockings  ? — I  never  had  but  one  pair  at  a  time  in  the 
union ;  I  used  to  keep  my  oum  to  change  with. 

10773.  When  they  were  dirty,  what  did  you  do?— I  wore  my  own  while  I 
washed  them. 

i°774*  Were  not  those  taken  away  from  you  when  you  came  into  the  union 
house  ?— Sometimes  they  were;  but  I  generally  managed  to  keep  my  stockings 
or  else  1  should  never  have  had  any  clean  ones.  0 

1  °775*  Did  you  make  any  complaint  of  that  to  the  visiting  guardians? _ I  did 

not;  if  I  had,  it  would  not  have  been  any  better. 

1 0776.  How  did  you  manage  to  keep  your  stockings  ?-She  always  allowed  me 
to  keep  a  basket  to  keep  my  child’s  clothes  in,  and  I  put  them  in  that. 

10/77*  Sii  W.  Joliffe.]  Did  you  say,  if  you  had  made  complaints,  it  would 
have  been  no  better?— None  whatever;  I  should  not,  for  if  I  ever  spoke  to  them 
I  never  found  anything  the  better. 

10778.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  visiting  guardians  ? — I  always  thought  thev 
were  present  when  I  went  to  the  Board ;  I  never  spoke  to  them  singly. 

10779.  When  they  visited  the  house,  you  never  made  any  representation  of  bad 
treatment? — I  did  not. 

10780.  Mr.  Wakley7\  Did  you  get  better  soon  after  you  left  the  house  ?— Yes. 
10781.  Did  your  friends  supply  you  with  better  food? — Yes;  I  was  living  with 
my  mother,  and  I  had  an  allowance  for  my  child. 

10782.  Did  Cooke  supply  you  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Robert  Cooke ,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

10783.  Chairman .]  IN  your  Application  and  Report  Book  there  is  an  entry, 
“Charles  Lewis,  45;  Fanny,  his  wife,  41;”  and  under  the  head  of  Wages, 
175.  :  are  you  able  to  give  an  explanation  to  the  Committee  why  you  put  the 
1  7s.  under  that  column  ? — I  think  I  made  inquiry  what  the  man’s  earnings  were. 

10784.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  Committee  positively,  by  the  man  himself, 
that  at  the  time  he  made  such  application  he  was  receiving  from  95.  to  10s.  (not 
more  than  that;  that  his  two  boys  were  receiving  55. ;  that  they  were  not  livino* 
at  home.  Are  you  able  to  explain  that  discrepancy  in  any  way  ? — I  believe  the 

man  was  working  at  piece-work  ;  I  believe  I  w  ent  to  the  bailiff  and  asked  what  his 
earnings  were. 

1 0785.  When  you  make  an  inquiry  of  that  sort,  would  it  refer  to  the  earnings 
of  the  particular  time,  or  the  earnings  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — To  the  earnings 
at  the  time  the  application  was  made. 

10786.  Do  you  recollect  what  kind  of  piece-work  it  was  said  he  was  doin<*  ?— — 

I  cannot  recollect  now  what  it  was. 

10787.  1  ou  cannot  explain  that  difference,  except  by  saying  that  you  made  all 
the  inquiries  which,  under  the  circumstances,  you  could  ? — No. 

10788.  Was  it  your  practice  in  those  cases  which  were  not  universal,  in  which 
you  put  down  the  wages,  to  make  inquiries  of  other  parties,  of  the  employer  as 
well  as  of  the  labourer? — Occasionally  it  was;  when  I  knew  anybody  that  could 
give  me  any  information. 

!078g.  You  cannot  explain  this  difference  at  all  ? — Is  there  not  anything  down 
there  to  any  of  the  children  ;  5  s.  of  the  17  s.  are  the  earnings  of  two  of  the  children. 
10790.  That  leaves  12s.  ?— Yes. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  2  s.  between  the  105.  and  12$.? — There  is 
no  doubt  the  man  was  earning  12  s. ;  or  I  should  not  have  had  it  down. 

10792*  *ou  said  you  had  no  doubt  he  was  earning  12  s.;  was  not  what  you  meant 
to  say,  that  you  received  information  which  led  you  to  believe  he  was  earning  12$.  ? 

~  X  vOt 

10793.  Mr. 
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10793.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  say  you  went  to  inquire  of  some  bailiff? — The 
bailiff  of  the  farm  where  he  worked. 

10794.  Do  you  know  who  that  bailiff  was  ?— I  do  not ;  I  recollect  perfectly  well 
speaking  to  that  bailiff. 

10795.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  time  was  that? — The  fourth  week  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  quarter. 

10796.  What  piece-work  Would  give  him  at  that  time  the  12  s.  a  week? — 
Thrashing  corn. 

10797.  Twelve  shillings  a  week? — Yes. 

10798.  What  do  they  give  the  quarter  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

10799*  How  do  you  make  out  the  12  s. ;  what  will  a  man  thrash  in  a  day  ? — 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  he  had  per  quarter.  I  am  quite  confident  that 
the  information  I  got  was  that  he  did  earn  12  s.  a  week. 

10800.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Does  Mrs.  Stackpole  keep  a  bailiff  always?— Yes. 

10801.  Has  she  changed  her  bailiff  lately  ? — She  has  had  two  or  three  of  late 
years. 

10802.  You  live  close  to  Mrs.  Stackpole? — -Yes. 

10803*  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  grain  would  he,  by  thrashing,  get  12  s.  a  week 
at? — Any  kind  of  grain. 

10804.  By  barley  would  he  gain  12 s.  a  week? — Yes. 

10805.  And  you  cannot  tell  what  was  paid  a  quarter  for  thrashing? — No. 

10806.  Are  you  certain,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  a  man  can  get  12  5.  a 
week  by  thrashing  in  your  union  ? — In  our  parish  he  can. 

10807.  That  you  are  quite  certain  of? — Yes. 

10808.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Cannot  you  tell  the  name  of  the  bailiff  at  this  particular 
time? — I  cannot. 

10809.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  your  parish  generally? — From  95.  to  105., 
and  sometimes  higher. 

10810.  Are  you  aware  how  much  Lewis  receives? — I  do  not  know  how  much 
he  receives  now. 

10811.  You  said  he  was  living  at  a  good  placer — What  I  meant  was,  Mrs. 
Stackpole  always  paid  the  highest  wages  in  the  parish ;  and  it  is  the  parish  where 
the  highest  wages  are  paid  round  the  neighbourhood. 

10812.  If  Lewis  states  that  he  only  received  95.  a  week,  how  could  you  make 
it  125.? — Perhaps  he  reckons  95.  all  the  time  he  is  at  work  ;  this  application  was 
taken  when  he  was  at  piece-work. 

10813.  Supposing  a  man  is  working  at  piece-work  for  a  fortnight,  and  his  regular 
wages  are  95.  a  week,  and  at  other  times  125.,  should  you  put  them  down  at  what 
he  earns  one  particular  week,  and  not  have  any  consideration  for  the  other  weeks  ? 
— I  should  put  down  what  he  was  earning  at  the  time  the  application  was  made. 

10814.  Should  you  tell  the  Board  that  he  was  earning  125.  that  week,  and 
only  earning  95.  in  others? — I  should  not,  because  I  could  not  tell  whether  he 
would  be  continued  at  piece-work  or  not. 

10815*  You  would  give  the  higher  wages,  and  not  mention  what  he  was  gene¬ 
rally  earning  ? — I  should  state  at  the  time  I  took  the  application,  whether  it  was 
95.  or  125.,  without  any  allusion  to  what  he  might  earn  another  week. 

10816.  Chairman.]  Supposing  the  case  that,  for  nine  weeks  preceding,  he  had 
been  earning  95.  a  week,  and  this  one  week  was  earning  125.  at  piece-work,  should 
you  give  any  information  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  the  preceding  nine 
weeks? — No. 

10817.  Do  you  know  where  Lewis  was  living  at  that  time? — The  same  place 
as  he  does  now. 

10818.  Where  is  that? — Penton  Grafton. 

10819.  What  house  ? — It  is  a  very  bad  house. 

10820.  To  whom  does  that  house  belong? — It  did  belong  to  the  parish,  but 
they  will  not  own  it. 

10821.  Are  you  aware  that,  at  the  time  of  making  this  application,  he  paid  any 
rent  for  it? — I  do  not  know. 

10822.  Would  you  include  under  the  head  of  earnings  the  amount  of  rent 
which  he  did  not  pay? — I  should  not  consider  anything  about  the  rent  unless  I 
knew  he  paid  it. 

10823*  You  did  not  take  that  into  the  account,  because  he  had  not  to  pay  any 
rent  ? — No. 

0.45 — 18.  10824.  Sir 
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Mr.  Robert  Cooke.  10824.  Sir  W.  Joliffei]  What  distance  is  your  parish  from  Penton  Grafton? 

— -  — That  is  the  parish  in  which  I  live. 

2f)  June  184G.  10825.  ^re  you  well  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  wages  in  your  parish? _ 

Yes. 

10826.  What  are  the  usual  earnings  of  labourers  in  your  parish  while  they  are 
employed  in  piece-work? — I  should  think  they  get  12s.,  and  sometimes  more  • 
they  may  get  less,  but  I  should  say  very  few  would. 

10827.  Do  you  think  it  very  rarely,  then,  that  they  earn  less  than  12s.  a  week  ? 
— When  they  are  at  piece-work. 

10828.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  How  many  weeks  in  the  year  do  they  work  piece-work^ 
—A  good  many ;  I  cannot  say  the  number.  Gentlemen  will  give  them  every  advan¬ 
tage  they  can  in  employing  them  by  piece-work. 

10829.  What  is  the  piece-work? — It  is  different  kinds  of  work. 

10830.  Is  it  hedging? — Yes. 

10831.  Thrashing? — Yes,  very  often. 

10832.  What  other  piece-work? — Mowing,  and  harvesting,  and  burning  ashes, 
and  cutting  turf. 

10833.  That  is  only  once  in  the  year  ?— That  will  last  some  time  ;  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer.  J 

10834.  Sir  W.Jo/jffe.]  What  do  the  men  usually  earn  in  your  parish  by  turnip 
hoeing  ? — Twelve  shillings  a  week,  or  more. 

10830*  Mr.  ILtwalV.\  How'  much  an  acre  do  they  get? — I  cannot  say  ;  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  year,  and  what  kind  of  work  it  is. 

10836..  How  is  it  you  say  a  man  can  earn  12s.  a  week  piece-work,  unless  you 
can  explain  to  the  Committee  on  what  you  found  your  calculations ;  that  is,  how 
much  they  thrash  for  a  quarter,  and  how  much  they  have  for  hoeing  turnips  an 
acre,  or  how  much  they  burn  ashes  for  a  bushel,  or  how  much  they  do  in  the 

week? — I  have  known  mowing  paid  for  at  35.  an  acre,  and  they  have  earned  i8j. 
a  week. 

10837.  But  the  12s.  you  are  speaking  of  is  in  winter? — Yes,  when  they  are 
thrashing;  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  the  prices  are. 

10838.  Supposing  a  farmer  thrashes  out  all  his  corn  by  piece-work,  will  not  that 
corn  be  thrashed  out  sooner  than  if  the  men  work  by  day ;  that  is,  they  work 
more  hours? — Yes. 

10839.  "lhen  is  not  the  work  shortened  by  that  means,  and  is  there  less  work 
for  the  people  to  do  ? — Yes. 

10840.  Consequently,  are  not  a  greater  number  of  labourers  out  of  employment 
when  piece-work  is  used  by  the  farmers  ? — It  is  likely  to  throw  them  out  of  work  ; 
it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  them  out  of  work;  but  in  some  of  the  parishes  they  are 
kept  on  about  something  else  afterwards.  It  is  very  seldom  in  our  place  that 
there  is  any  one  out  of  work. 

10841.  That  is  in  your  own  village  ? — Yes. 

10842.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Do  you  employ  labourers  yourself? — No,  only  occa¬ 
sionally  for  a  job  or  so. 

10843.  For  what  purpose? — I  have  had  a  man  mowing  or  trenching  ground. 
10844.  Do  you  hold  some  land? — I  do  not  now ;  I  did  a  year  or  two  back  • 
meadow  land. 

10845.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Were  you  present  at  the  Board  when  Lewis  made  his 
application  for  relief? — He  did  not  make  his  application  himself. 

10846.  Yes,  he  did  ;  were  you  present  when  he  made  his  application  ? — Un¬ 
doubtedly  I  was. 

10847.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  it? — No. 

10848.  Had  you  ascertained  what  his  wages  were  at  that  time? — No;  if  he 

went  before  the  Board,  the  clerk  took  down  his  statement ;  I  have  it  not  on  that 
particular  day. 

*0849.  Where  shall  we  find  that  particular  statement? — In  the  clerk’s  book. 

10850.  Do  you  recollect  any  statement  being  made  to  the  Board  in  answer  to 
Lewis? — No. 

1  °  1  *  ^  any  explanation  of  his  demand  for  relief? — No. 

10852.  Did  you  make  any  statement  in  his  presence  to  the  Board  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  1  did. 

10853.  From  whom  did  you  ascertain  that  two  of  his  children  were  earning  55. 

a  week  ? — 
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a  week  ? _ I  took  the  statement  first  from  himself,  and  then  I  asked  the  bailiff  Mr.  Robert  Cooke. 

where  he  was  at  work.  7T 

10854.  He  stated  so  to  you? — Yes.  2  une  1  4  , 

10855.  Was  he  offered  the  house  at  that  time? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  dare  say  he  was. 

10856.  When  he  first  made  the  application ?— I  dare  say  he  was;  1  cannot 


state  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

10857.  If  he  had  been  receiving  175.  a  week,  would  he  have  been  offered  the 
house  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  he  would. 

10858.  Have  you  ever  in  any  instance  known  a  man  offered  the  house  who  was 
in  receipt  of  17 s.  a  week? — I  do  not  think  I  have. 

10859.  Can  you  now  recollect  the  name  of  the  steward  of  Mrs.  Stackpole’s,  to 
whom  you  spoke  respecting  his  wages? — No,  I  cannot. 

10860.  Captain  Pechell .]  What  is  the  lowest  point  of  earnings  which  a  la¬ 
bourer  may  get  to  whom  you  would  think  it  right  to  give  relief,  for  a  man  and  his 
wife? — If  a  man  has  regular  wages,  and  a  very  large  family,  the  Board  generally 
give  him  an  order  for  the  house. 

10861.  If  a  labourer  could  earn  5s.  a  week,  and  had  himself  and  wife  to  keep, 
would  you  afford  him  any  other  relief  than  sending  him  to  the  workhouse  r  Not 
if  he  was  able-bodied. 

10862.  Would  you  only  give  him  an  order  for  the  workhouse  if  he  was  earning 
5  s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

10863.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  stated  just  now  that  Mrs.  Stackpole  gave  the  best 
wages  in  the  parish  ? — She  gives  as  high  as  any  one  else  ;  she  now'  gives  2  s.  more 
than  some  of  the  farmers. 

10864.  What  do  the  farmers  generally  give? — Some  of  them  do  not  give 
above  8  s. 

10865.  And  Mrs.  Stackpole  is  at  this  moment  giving  105.? — I  believe  she  and 
some  others  are  giving  10  s. 

10866.  Mr.  Etzvall]  If  Lewis  has  stated  that  he  is  receiving  9  s.,  some  of  the 
farmers  would  be  only  giving  their  labourers  7  s.  a  week? — Eight  shillings. 

10867.  Lewis  has  stated  that  he  was  receiving  95.  a  week,  and  you  have  stated 
that  some  of  the  farmers  gave  2  s.  a  week  less  than  Mrs.  Stackpole,  consequently 
they  would  be  giving  only  7  s.  a  week? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  their  giving 
so  low  as  7  s.  a  week. 

10868.  Mr.  Sheridan  Do  any  parties  give  75.  a  week  ? — No. 

10869.  None  lower  than  8  s.? — No. 

10870.  Mr.  Eiwall.]  Were  they  lower  last  year? — No. 

10871.  Do  young  able-bodied  men  receive  as  much  from  the  parish  as  if  they 
were  married  men  ? — I  do  not  think  they  always  do. 

10872.  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  wages  carters  and  under  shepherds  are 
receiving  in  your  district? — Five  shillings,  and  6  s.,  and  from  that  to  7 s. 

10873.  Mr.  Langston.]  Are  they  young  men? — Yes. 

10874.  Some  of  them  above  21  ? — Yes. 

10875.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Do  you  know  what  wages  Mrs.  Stackpole  is  now  giving? 
— I  do  not  know  for  certain. 

10876.  Is  it  not  usual  for  the  carters  in  your  neighbourhood  to  have  higher 
wages  than  than  those  men  who  are  employed  in  general  labour  on  the  farm  ? — 
Generally  1  s.  a  week  more. 

10877.  Mr.  Wahley. ]  (To  Charles  Lewis.)  You  now  hear  the  statement  of 
Cooke  ;  he  has  informed  the  Committee  that  at  the  time  you  applied  for  relief,  you 
were  in  receipt  of  17 s.  a  week  j  what  do  you  say  to  that  statement? — I  was  not. 

10878.  What  w'ere  you  in  receipt  of  at  that  time? — I  should  say  about  10.?. 

10879.  Mr.  Christie.]  But  your  two  children  were  receiving  55.  a  week? — No. 

10880.  Mr.  fVakley.]  They  were  receiving  5  s.  a  week? — Yes;  but  they  were 
not  living  with  me  at  the  time. 

10881.  What  were  your  weekly  receipts  at  the  time  you  applied  for  relief,  just 
before  the  Christmas  of  1839? — Ten  shillings  I  received  at  that  time. 

10882.  Did  Mr.  Cooke  inform  you  that  he  had  ascertained  that  you  and  your 
children  were  in  receipt  of  175.? — No. 

108S3.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  informed  that  you  were  employed  at  piece¬ 
work,  and  earning  125.  a  week? — No. 

10884.  Were  you  employed  at  piece-work  at  that  time  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

10885.  Can  you  now  distinctly  recollect  whether  you  were  or  not? — I  was  not 
at  that  time. 
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10S86.  Were  you  employed  at  piece-work  at  all  in  that  autumn? — I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  was. 

10887.  Chairman .]  Were  you  not  at  that  time? — I  was  not. 

10888.  Mr.  JVakley.~\  Did  you  go  before  the  Board  at  that  time? _ Not  at 

that  time. 

10889.  N°l  seven  years  ago? — No. 

10890.  Mr.  Christie .]  (To  Mr.  Cooke.)  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  at  that  time 
Lewis  was  in  receipt  of  17  s.  a  week  ?— No,  I  did  not  mean  that. 

10891.  Then  just  explain  what  you  mean?— Five  shillings  is  what  I  put  down 
for  the  earnings  of  the  two  children  ;  and  the  information  I  got  was  that  the 
man  was  earning  12.?.  himself. 

10?92,  y°u  distinctly  remember  having  been  informed  at  that  time  that  the 
two  children  were  earning  5$.  a  week  ? _ Yes. 

10893.  Mr.  Wakley.]  (lo  Charles  Ixwis.)  What  was  the  name  of  your  eldest 
child  t — Ldward. 

10894.  Where  was  he  staying?— At  my  house. 

10890*  What  was  the  name  of  the  next? — James. 

10896.  Where  was  he  staying?— At  Pen. ton  Grafton  ;  he  slept  at  my  house. 

10897.  Mr  Christie .]  Were  they  both  at  home  at  the  time?— Yes;  they  had 
the  money  to  keep  themselves. 

10898.  Mr.  Wakley]  You  had  then  nine  children  at  the  time,  your  wife  ill 
and  the  youngest  child  one  year  old  r— Yes. 

1  Carman.']  On  a  former  occasion,  when  you  were  examined,  you  stated 

that  those  boys  were  not  at  home  along  with  you  ;  how  do  you  reconcile  that?— 

1  understood  you  that  their  money  and  my  money  was  all  together;  that  is  what  I 

10900.  Then  what  you  mean  to  state  is,  that  the  two  boys  were  living  with 
you;  that  they  were  earning  5*  a  week;  that  that  5  s.  a  week  went  to  keep 
those  two,  and  did  not  go  to  assist  you  ?— It  was  supporting  themselves. 

10901 .  1  hey  kept  themselves  on  the  5 s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

10902.  So  that,  in  fact,  you  had  seven  children  dependent  on  you?— Yes. 
10903  Sir  W.Joliffe.]  Did  the  boys  lay  out  the  money  themselves  ?— Yes  ; 

perhaps  they  might  send  the  other  children  after  a  loaf,  or  somethin of  that 
kind,  now  and  then.  0 

1  3/.r‘  Sheridan.]  What  is  the  highest  wages  you  have  earned  at  thrashing 

ai  ey  .  —  1  11s  year  I  have  earned  from  ioj.  to  105.  6  d.,  and  perhaps  115.,  but 
very  seldom.  r 

10905.  There  are  some  men  thrash  better  than  you?— Yes. 

10906.  Mr .  Wakley.]  When  you  applied  to  Mr.  Cooke  in  the  first  instance,  did 
he  go  to  your  house  to  see  the  state  your  wife  was  in  ? — Not  at  first. 

10907.  Did  he  come  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

10908.  Chairman.]  (To  Mr.  Cooke.)  State  when  you  entered  on  your  duties  as 
a  relieving  officer  ? — In  1 835. 

>0909.  At  that  time  did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  the  Board  of 
Guardians  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you  were  to  perform  your  duties  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  receiving  any. 

,• '°910'  Have  you  at  any  lime  received  any  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you  should 
discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  ?-Not  from  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

by’th?  PoorZ  CoZ!i:Leneyr0sU?_IhaVe  ^  rU'eS  ^ 

.Act!n|imd®r  thfise  ruies  and  regulations,  have  you  conceived  it  your 
y  to  bung  before  the  Board  every  application  made  to  you? — Yes. 

109\3*  Have  you  in  any  case  acted  upon  your  own  discretion  as  to  an  applica¬ 
tion,  without  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?— No. 

awam  thtt  I  didy°U  ^  ^  y°U  Wve  n0t  d°ne  that  in  an?  case?~ 1  am  not 

lations'nf  ^°U  7>nsidf;r  you  w?[e  actinS  c0n,ral7  t0  ‘he  rules  and  regu- 

f.  Tc  P°or4avv  Commissioners  it  you  had  done  so? — Yes. 

Boa?d9of'G™Ssf-Yesy°Ur  ‘'U'e  ^  6ee"  l°  b'ing  eVe'7  aPPlicatitm  before  the 

T  8uPPoslng  a  case  in  which  an  application  is  made  to  you,  say  last 

ues  ay,  s  iou  _  you  bring  that  before  the  Board  to  -morrow  ?—  Yes.  ^ 

and  the  man^nni*  °  °a1^  decided  that  it  is  no  case,  or  refused  the  application, 

‘  d  the  man  applies  under  the  same  circumstances  next  Tuesday,  should  you  con¬ 
sider 
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sider  it  your  duty  to  bring  that  application  before  the  Board  the  next  Saturday  ? — 
No,  the  man  has  an  opportunity  of  coming  himself  next  Saturday;  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  not  repeated  on  my  book. 

10919.  Supposing  that  man  to  apply  again  under  the  same  circumstances,  what 
should  you  tell  him  ? — If  he  applied  to  me  to  take  his  case  again  to  the  Board,  I 
should  do  so. 

10920.  Suppose  he  makes  an  application  to  you,  and  says  he  wants  relief,  what 
should  you  do? — I  should  take  his  application. 

10921.  Should  you  enter  that  in  your  Application  and  Report  Book? — Yes. 

10922.  And  suppose  it  happened,  not  twice  or  three  times,  but  four  or  live 
times,  should  you  still  do  the  same  ? — If  there  was  no  distance  of  time  between  the 
application,  1  should  not  repeat  it  every  week. 

10923.  Have  you  any  book  in  which  you  can  show  you  have  entered  the  second 
or  third  application  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  dare  say  there  is. 

10924.  Have  you  ever  had  any  application  made  to  you  that  you  did  not  enter 
in  your  book  ? — No. 

10925.  Never? — No. 

10921*.  If  a  similar  application  was  repeated  the  next  week,  or  the  week  after, 
you  would  not  consider  it  absolutely  your  duty? — No. 

1 0922  *.  In  that  case  you  would  exercise  a  discretion  ? — I  should  recommend  the 
applicant  to  come  before  the  Board  himself. 

10923*.  Have  you  ever  received  any  instructions  from  the  Board,  that  you  are 
not  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  circumstances,  but  are  merely  the  instrument  by 
which  the  case  is  to  be  brought  before  the  Board  ? — The  Board  has  never  said 
anything  to  me  on  that. 

10924*.  In  the  case  of  an  application  of  an  able-bodied  man,  such  as  Lewis,  with 
a  wile  and  six  children,  what  should  you  do? — I  should  take  his  application,  but 
tell  him  he  would  get  no  relief,  but  that  he  must  come  into  the  workhouse. 

10925*.  Is  it  your  practice  to  encourage  or  permit  them  to  come  to  the  Board  ? 
— I  do  not  discourage  them. 

10926.  Mr.  Langston .]  Probably  the  Board  will  not  give  him  any  other  relief 
than  the  workhouse  r — I  should  tell  him  that  the  Board  had  not  the  power  to 
do  it. 

10927.  Chairman .j  Where  applications  of  that  kind  are  made  to  you,  or  other 
relieving  officers,  are  you  able  to  state  whether  able-bodied  men  under  these 
circumstances  do  make  applications  to  the  Board,  or  whether  they  rest  under  the 
answer  given  by  the  relieving  officers  ? — Occasionally  some  of  them  come  before 
the  Board. 


10928.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  do  not  appear? — A  good  many 
do  not. 

10929-  Certain  days  are  appointed  for  you  to  visit  the  different  parishes  ? — Yes. 

10930.  Supposing  a  pauper  living  in  the  parish  near  your  house  makes  an 
application  to  you,  not  on  the  day  which  is  appointed  for  you  to  visit  his  parish, 
do  you  bring  that  application  before  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

10931*  Before  the  adjournment  of  the  Board  on  Saturday,  supposing  a  pauper 
speaks  to  you  in  the  hall  of  the  workhouse,  do  you  take  that  application  before 
the  Board? — I  take  that  application  in  before  the  Board. 

10932.  In  all  cases? — Yes. 

10933.  Do  you  enter  it  in  a  book  ? — No. 

10934*  Where  would  it  be  entered  ? — In  the  clerk’s  book. 

10935-  Do  you  mean  the  Abstract  Application  and  Report  Book  ? — Yes. 

10936.  You  would  not  consider  yourself  responsible  to  make  an  entry  with 
respect  to  that  case  ? — I  should  have  no  opportunity. 

10937.  Would  it  not  be  part  of  your  duty  to  enter  that  case  in  the  Application 
and  Report  Book  ?—  No,  I  should  not  have  time  to  do  it. 

10938.  Now  take  a  case  in  which  A.  £.,  a  pauper,  applies  to  you  in  the 
haH  ot  the  workhouse  during  the  sitting  of  the  Board;  you  take  him  in  to 
the  Board ;  do  you  make  no  entry  in  your  book,  supposing  relief  granted,  say 
2  s.,  and  two  loaves  of  bread  ;  do  you  not  enter  that  in  any  book  you  keep 
I  take  a  minute  of  it  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  I  enter  it  in  the  book  afterwards: 

10939.  It  is  not  your  practice  to  enter  it  in  the  book  ? — I  think  it  is. 

10940.  How  do  you  keep  your  accounts  correctly,  if  you  do  not  enter  one 
way  or  tne  other  ?—  I  must  take  a  minute  of  it. 

,  0.45 — 18. 
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Mr.  Robert  Cooke.  10941.  If  you  do  not  enter  it  in  the  book,  how  can  you  keep  your  accounts?— 

- -  I  should  make  an  entry  in  the  Relief  List: 

26  June  1846.  10942.  Does  not  the  amount  of  that  relief  form  an  item  in  the  accounts  for 

which  you  claim  to  be  repaid  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  in  the  Relief  List 
10943.  Mr.  Langston .]  Can  you  show  us  in  your  book  any  minute  that  you 
say  you  have  entered  on  such  an  application  being  made  ? — The  minute  is  made 
in  a  private  book,  and  then  transferred  to  that  afterwards. 

10944.  Chairman .]  You  state  that  you  believe  it  to  be  your  practice  to  enter 
from  the  Minute  Book  into  your  own  Application  and  Report  Book,  an  order- 
made  under  the  circumstances  I  have  referred  to  ?— Yes,  where  relief  is  ordered 
10945.  Can  you  not  point  out  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book  where  you 
can  find  such  an  entry  ?— It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  cases  from  one 
another. 

10946.  Where  a  pauper  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  hall,  he  having  pre 
viously  made  an  application  to  you,  is  he  called  in  to  have  the  decision  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  ? — No. 

10947.  Who  communicates  the  decision? — The  relieving  officer. 

10948.  Supposing  the  pauper  were  not  before  the  Board,  and  he  stated  he  is 
only  earning  7  j.  a  week,  and  that  some  guardian  at  the  Board,  perhaps  a  farmer 
says  he  believes  he  earns  9  this  happening  after  the  pauper  has  gone  out  is 

the  pauper  called  in  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  that  difference? _ Not 

generally;  he  may  at  times. 

10949.  Is  the  statement  of  the  guardian  generally  taken  without  following  it  Un 
with  inquiry  ? — Yes.  0  ” 

10950.  Are  you  asked  in  every  case  what  your  opinion  would  be  ? — Not  in  every 
case  ;  occasionally  I  am.  ^ 

10951.  Supposing  the  Board,  under  those  circumstances,  to  have  "ranted  a 
small  amount  of  relief  under  the  belief  that  the  wages  he  was  earnin"  was  as  in¬ 
stead  of  7  s.;  and  the  pauper  to  complain  of  that  small  rate  of  relief,  would  he  have 

an  opportunity  of  coming  in  to  the  Board  to  show  the  mistake  under  which  that 
order  was  made? — Yes. 

10952.  When  you  go  out  you  tell  him,  AVe  find  you  are  earning  q  5.  a  week 
and  therefore  the  Board  have  ordered  you  so  and  so ;  and  he  says&I  tun  earnin" 
only  7  5.,  I  wish  to  go  and  state  this  to  the  Board  ;  would  he  have  an  opportunity 
of  so  going  in  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  say  anything  about  his  earnings. 

1  °953-  You  would  merely  communicate  the  decision  of  the  Board  Yes. 

10954.  Are  the  entries  in  the  book  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  pauper  ? 
—Not  when  the  application  comes  through  my  book.  If  the  pauper  comes  before 
the  Board  himself,  if  he  happens  to  be  there,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision 
ot  the  Board,  I  take  him  in  ;  then  the  statement  of  my  book  is  read  over  to  him 
10955.  What  would  be  your  practice  in  this  case. '  A  man  applies  to  you  for 
relief ;  you  tell  him  to  go  before  the  Board;  is  that  man  called  in  to  the  Board 
before  the  entries  in  your  Report  Book  are  read  over?— I  should  not  take  him 
in  to  the  Board  till  after  the  case  is  decided  on,  and  the  statement  in  my  book 

10956.  Do  we  understand,  in  a  case  even  in  which  the  pauper  is  present  the 
decision  of  the  Board  is  arrived  at  before  the  pauper  is  seen  ? _ Yes. 

10957*  You  can  hardly  mean  that?— Very  few  of  the  applications  in  the 
country  parishes  ever  come  before  the  Board  themselves. 

10958.  How  many  personal  applications  have  you  in  your  district  in  the  course 
of  a  week  ?— Sometimes  none  at  all,  and  sometimes  three  or  four,  or  five  or  six. 

10959.  Supposing  you  know,  when  you  proceed  with  your  book,  that  there 
are  three  or  four  paupers  of  different  parishes  present  in  the  hall,  do  you  say  to 
the  Board,  this  pauper  is  present,  before  going  into  the  case  ? — I  occasionally  tell 
them  the  pauper  is  present.  J 

10960.  Do  you  not  generally  tell  them  so? — No. 

10961.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  do  so  in  all  cases  where  the  application  is 
refused  .—I  always  go  in  the  hall,  and  tell  the  applicants  the  decision  of  the 

Board,  and  tell  them,  if  they  are  not  satisfied,  they  can  go  in  to  the  Board  and 
state  their  own  case.  ’ 

1  ^n2*!  In  Cases  where  applications  are  refused,  and  the  applicants  are  in 
the  hall,  have  they  an  opportunity  of  coming  in  ? — Yes. 

10963.  Do  you  tell  them  to  come  in  ?— Yes,  they  can  come  in  if  they  like. 

10964.  Do 
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10964.  Do  the  Board  ever  refuse  an  application  without  requiring  the  persons  Mr.  Robert  Coole. 
to  come  in  ? — Yes.  - - - 

10965.  Mr.  Langston.']  If  a  man  is  present  in  the  hall,  do  you  not  give  him  an  26  June  l846- 
opportunity  of  stating  his  case  before  the  Board  come  to  that  decision? — The 
decision  of  the  Board  is  given  before  the  pauper  comes  before  them ;  they  occa¬ 
sionally  vary  their  decision  afterwards. 

10966.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Lewis  made  an  application  to  you  for  relief;  you  told 
him  you  could  not  give  him  any,  and  stated  he  must  see  the  Board  ? — I  take  the 
case  first. 

10967.  Lewis  attended  at  the  Board;  before  he  went  in  to  the  Board,  had  you 
stated  the  case  to  the  Board? — His  case  had  been  decided. 

10968.  Before  he  was  called  in? — Yes. 

10969.  It  was  decided  that  he  should  come  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

10970.  And  have  no  out-relief? — Whatever  the  decision  might  have  been. 

10971.  Is  that  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Board,  to  decide  on  the  case  before 
they  hear  the  pauper? — Yes. 

10972.  Chairman .]  Then  the  pauper  only  comes  in  to  appeal,  if  he  has  any 
complaint  ? — Only  so. 

10973.  If  he  is  dissatisfied  ? — Yes. 

10974.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  And  then  you  have  to  scratch  out  the  entry,  if  an  alte¬ 
ration  takes  plaee  ? — Yes. 

10975.  And  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  alteration  takes  place? — Very  rarely. 

10976.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Have  you  ever  known  the  decision  altered  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  pauper? — I  have. 

10977.  In  what  case? — I  do  not  know  the  case. 

10978.  Chairman .]  Can  you  find  any  instance  in  which  the  alteration  has  taken 
place  ? — No. 

10979.  Are  we  justified  in  taking  it  as  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Andover  Union  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  case,  where  the 
pauper  is  present  in  the  hall,  without  seeing  the  pauper  before  that  decision  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  ?~  Yes. 

10980.  You  understand  the  question  ? — The  Board  is  not  aware  that  the  pauper 
is  there,  nor  am  I  when  the  case  is  decided. 

10981.  Mr.  Langston. ]  And  they  generally  form  so  correct  an  opinion  of  what 
they  ought  to  give,  that  they  have  very  seldom  altered  their  decision  ? — Very 
seldom. 

10982.  Chairman.']  How  are  you  aware  that  the  pauper  is  not  there? — They 
commence  business  as  11,  and  if  the  pauper  comes  before  12,  he  is  in  time. 

10983.  Do  you  not,  as  relieving  officer,  consider  it  part  of  your  duty  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  before  you  commence  with  your  book,  what  paupers  connected  with  your 
district  are  present?— I  never  had  any  instructions  to  that  effect,  and  I  should  not 
find  any  one  time  in  ten. 

109^4-  Mi.  Langstoni]  A  great  many  paupers  do  not  attend? — -Very  rarely 
from  the  country  parishes. 

10985.  Mr.  Eticall. ]  Suppose  there  are  some  paupers  in  attendance  from  An¬ 
dover,  and  you  see  them,  do  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  apprise  the  Board  they 
aie  theie  ?  In  eveiy  case  I  do  not.  If  there  is  any  difficulty,  or  any  explanation 
wanted  about  the  case,  I  tell  the  Board  the  man  is  in  the  hall,  and  they  can  see 
him  if  they  like. 

10986.  What  do  you  mean  by  difficulty  and  explanation  wanted  ?— There  is 
a  difficulty  sometimes  about  cases  ;  I  cannot  say  what  the  difficulty  might  be. 

10987.  Cannot  you  exemplify  it  by  any  particular  instance? — No. 

10988.  Chairman .]  Is  the  non-attendance  of  paupers  at  the  workhouse  (you 
say  their  attendance  is  very  uncommon)  owing  to  discouraging  their  attendance 
by  you  or  the  Board  of  Guardians? — No. 

10989.  Sheridan .]  Is  the  representation  of  the  man’s  earnings  taken  from  his 
own  statement  ? — Yes. 

10990.  On  all  occasions  ?— First,  aud  then  some  inquiry  made  afterwards 
about  it.  4 

10991.  Chairman.']  Do  you  enter  in  the  columns  the  rent  that  the  man  may 
be  paying,  or  not? — 1  think,  generally,  almost  always. 

1 0992.  Is  it  not  your  practice  to  enter  fully  ;  to  make  full  entries  in  the  columns 
01  your  book  ? — There  are  very  few,  I  think,  left  not  filled  up. 

•  °-45— 18.  F  '  1099r  Were 
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Mr.  Robert  Cooke,  10993.  Were  those  omissions  ever  remarked  on  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  7 
-  —No. 

26  June  1846.  10994.  When  the  book  is  placed  before  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  does  he 

read  out  the  entries? — 'Yes. 

10995.  Does  he  ever  make  any  remark  on  the  circumstances  of  any  particular 
case,  that  there  was  no  entry  under  the  word,  “  earnings,”  or  under  the  head, 
“  occasional  relief,”  that  might  be  given  by  you  during  the  preceding  week,  or 
anyr  other  cases  ? — He  reads  over  anything  that  I  may  have  given. 

10996.  In  any  case  in  which  the  column  was  not  filled  up,  no  remark  was  made 
by  the  chairman  or  the  Board  of  Guardians? — No. 

10997.  Has  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  been  present  while  you  were 
going  through  the  books? — Yes,  several  times. 

10998.  Has  any  remark  been  made  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you  kept  your 
books? — Not  to  me. 

10999.  within  your  knowledge  to  anybody  else? — I  have  not  heard  any. 

11000.  Take  a  case  here  in  which  there  is  no  entry;  the  chairman  would  read, 
“  Mary  Ann  Green,  aged  1 8,  residing  at  Andover  nothing  entered  under  “  call¬ 
ing  ;”  “  single  woman  nothing  stated  whether  she  is  able-bodied  or  disabled ;  “  has 
been  allowed  relief  to  the  amount  of  3  5.  a  week.”  Under  “  present  cause  of  seeking 
relief”  is,  “  this  person  appears  well  off,  and  the  relieving  officer  wishes  to  know 
if  the  relief  is  to  be  continued.”  Then  there  is  a  blank  in  “  weekly  earnings,” 
and  in  one  or  two  other  columns.  It  is  not  your  book;  but  supposing  this  to  be 
the  instance,  would  the  chairman  make  any  report  on  the  omission  of  the  entries 
in  those  columns  ?— I  do  not  think  he  would. 

1 1001.  Mr.  Christie.']  Would  he  not  ask  for  information  to  supply  the  omission 
in  the  book? — If  he  wanted  any  information  he  would  ask  the  relieving  officer. 

11002.  Would  he  read  all  that  is  entered  in  the  book? — Yes. 

11003.  Would  he  read  those  entries  quickly? — Not  particularly  so. 

1 1004.  Chairman.]  Would  he  not  say  to  the  Board,  “  We  have  no  information 
what  this  woman  is?” — He  might  ask  the  relieving  officer  what  she  has  done. 

11005.  Mr.  Christie.]  Has  he  ever  asked  you  ? — I  have  always  “calling”  entered 
where  they  have  any. 

11006.  You  stand  by  the  chairman? — Yes. 

1 1007.  Is  the  chairman’s  seat  raised  above  the  others'? — Yes. 

11008.  Do  you  stand  also  on  a  raised  platform  by  him  ? — No. 

11009.  When  you  are  standing,  are  you  able  to  see  the  book  which  is  before 
him,  which  is  raised  ? — Yes. 

11010.  Would  any  person,  sitting  where  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner 
would  sit  when  he  attended  the  Board,  be  able  to  see  the  book  as  it  was  before 
the  chairman? — I  should  say  he  would  ;  the  Assistant  Commissioner  generally  sits 
by  the  chairman. 

1101 1.  Would  he  able  to  see  the  book? — It  is  raised  but  very  little  above;  it 
is  on  a  sloping  desk  ;  I  should  think  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  if  he  looked 
up,  could  see  it. 

11012.  He  would  not  be  able  to  see  it  without  looking  up? — No. 

11013.  Chairman.]  During  the  time  you  have  been  relieving  officer,  three 
different  gentlemen  have  been  Assistant  Commissioners? — Yes. 

11014.  Has  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  ever  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  wray  your  books  were  kept? — No. 

11015.  You  would  probably  hardly  have  forgotten  it  if  they  had  ? — No. 

1  1016.  Have  they  spoken  to  you  on  any  point  with  reference  to  the  discharge 
of  your  duties  ? — No. 

11017.  Mr.  Christie.]]  Do  you  recollect  having  shown  any  of  your  Application 
and  Report  books  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner? — No. 

11018.  Do  you  ever  remember  their  being  shown  any  of  your  weekly  out¬ 
door  relief  lists  ?  —  Yes,  the  books  have  been  before  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

11019.  Have  you  ever  shown  your  weekly  out-door  relief  lists  to  any  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  ? — I  cannot  say  positively  whether  they  have  asked  me 
for  the  books  ;  the  books  are  always  on  the  table. 

11020.  Has  any  Assistant  Commissioner  ever  called  for  your  Weekly  Relief 
Book? — I  do  not  recollect  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  has  ever  asked 
for  it. 


11021.  Mr. 
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11021.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  said  just  now  that  the  columns  in  you  Applica-  Mr.  Robert  Cooke. 
tion  and  Report  Book  were  generally  filled  up  ?— No.  I  said  the  calling  of  the 

applicant  was  filled  up.  A  4  ,  , 

11022.  But  his  earnings  and  other  columns  you  do  not  attend  to,  merely  to 

the  calling  of  the  applicant? — If  he  had  earnings  it  would  be  put  down. 

11023.  Chairman’ 1  Take  three  pages  of  the  book  and  state  in  how  many 
cases  the  earnings  are  entered  ? -There  is  only  one  name  in  that  page  where  there 
are  any  earnings  at  all,  and  that  one  is  entered  at  105. ;  all  the  rest  have  got  no 


earnings. 


11024.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Was  that  105.  entered  in  the  proper  column  .  No,  it 
was  not.  There  is  only  one  case  in  the  second  page,  that  is  a  staymakei,  and  it  is 

impossible  to  put  down  the  earnings  of  a  staymaker. 

11025.  Chairman .]  How  is  it  impossible? — You  cannot  ascertain  what  she. 

earns  ;  she  might  tell  me  next  to  nothing.  , 

1 1026.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  it  your  practice  or  not  to  put  down  the  earnings  r 

It  was.  nix' 

11027.  Mr.  Email. ]  What  is  the  name  of  the  staymaker  you  allude  tor— 

Sarah  Cann.  .  .  , 

11028.  Now  in  the  third  page  ?  —There  is  only  one  case  in  the  third  page ;  that 

is  a  watchmaker;  there  is  a  remark  entered  that  he  has  but  little  employment.^ 
11020.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Is  his  earnings  entered  under  the  proper  column:— 

No. 

1*1030.  Do  you  see  the  last  column,  where  the  initials  of  the  clerk  ought  to  be 

^  11031.  Do  you  consider  your  book  properly  revised  when  the  initials  are  not 
appended  to  it? — I  have  no  means  of  making  him  put  his  initials. 

1 1032.  Did  the  clerk  ever  do  that? — He  did  for  a  little  while. 

11033.  When  was  that  little  while  r — Several  years  ago. 

11034.  And  has  continued  it  ever  since? — Yes. 

11035.  Does  the  chairman  add  his  signature?  There  is  no  place  foi  the 
chairman. 

11036.  Is  there  no  signature  at  all  then  ? — No. 

1 1037.  When  the  case  was  decided  upon,  was  there  no  abstract  of  the  Applica¬ 
tion  and  Report  Book  on  the  table  ? — No.  . 

11038.  Was  there  no  abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book  kept  . 

No.  #  ...  1  , 

11039.  Chairman .]  Is  it  the  fact,  that  in  the  majority^of  cases  the  persons  that 

make  applications  are  not  in  the  receipt  of  earnings  ? — \  es. 

11040.  Then  to  what  do  you  attribute  that ;  is  it  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  do 
not  give  any  partial  relief;  supposing  an  old  man,  or  his  wife  and  idiot  daughter, 
deriving  half-a-crown  a  week  by  some  casual  occupation,  were  to  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  what  would  be  the  order  made  in  that  case  ?— I  do  not  think 


the  Board  would  allow  him  relief. 

11041.  Is  it  generally  understood  that  no  partial  relief  is  given,  and  therefore 
the  applicants  abstain  from  making  applications? — I  cannot  say.  The  parishes 
will  generally  employ  men  of  that  description  to  keep  them  from  applying  at  all. 
11042.  How  will  they  keep  them? — In  repairing  the  roads. 

11043.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  How  much  do  they  give  on  the  roads? — -Between  55. 

and  6  s.  a  week. 

11044.  To  an  able-bodied  man  ? — No, 

1:045.  Chairman .]  Suppose  the  parish  do  not  employ  an  old  infirm  man  or 
woman,  who  could  not  earn  able-bodied  wages,  but  they  are  earning  2  s.  or  35.  a 
week  ;  would  that  person  receive  out-door  relief,  or  an  order  for  the  house  ? 
Out-door  relief  for  himself  and  his  wife,  if  he  had  one ;  but  he  must  not  go  to 


work. 

11046.  The  Board  will  support  him  entirely  ?— -Yes. 

11047.  Then  the  fact  that  no  partial  relief  is  given  does  not  account  at  all  for 

so  few  entries  occurring  in  the  column  of  earnings  ?  No.  .  # 

11048.  When  you  go  into  the  parishes,  a  fixed  day  and  hour  is  appointed  for 

your  visiting  particular  parishes  ? — -Yes. 

11049.  And  it  is  known  that  you  are  to  be  at  some  particular  vestry  or  school¬ 
room  to  pay  the  poor  ? — Yes.  . 

11050.  That  is  the  place  at  which  the  paupers  make  their  applications  ? — Yes. 
045—18.  11051.  Supposing 
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11051.  Supposing  an  application  is  made  to  you  which  you  think  calls  for 
further  inquiry,  do  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  visit  the  houses  of  those  paupers 
before  leaving  the  parish? — I  always  visit  them,  if  I  do  not  know  anything  of  their 
state. 

11052.  You  visit,  generally,  all  new  applications? — Yes. 

1 1053*  the  case  of  those  who  are  aged  people,  who  are  receiving  from  week 
to  week,  or  perhaps  months  together,  regular  relief,  do  you  visit  them  from  time 
to  time  to  ascertain  the  state  of  their  cases  ?— Occasionally  I  call  at  their  houses. 

11054.  How  often,  on  an  average,  on  two  persons  receiving  their  4  s.  6  d. 
a  week  ?— I  cannot  say ;  I  see  one  of  them  every  week,  when  they  come  for  their 
relief. 

11055-  Is  ^  expected  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  you  should  be  able  from 
time  to  time  to  give  an  account  of  their  state  ? — They  have  never  given  me  any 
instructions. 

11056.  Do  they  not  ask  you  how  so  and  so  is  going  on? — If  they  are  ill,  I  visit 
them  frequently. 

1 1057*  For  how  long  is  relief  ordered  at  a  lime? — If  it  is  regular  relief  there  is 
no  time  mentioned,  it  is  permanent. 

1 1 058.  In  cases  of  sickness,  is  it  ordered  at  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer, 
or  during  illness,  or  for  a  limited  time? — During  illness,  or  for  so  many  weeks, 
and  the  case  reported  again. 

1 1059*  Fi  every  case  that  is  reported  again,  and  a  fresh  order  given,  is  a  medical 
certificate  necessarily  produced  ? — There  is  no  certificate  produced  ;  but  if  a 
pauper  is  returned  as  sick,  he  is  in  the  list  every  week. 

11060.  In  the  case  of  a  first  application,  is  there  a  medical  certificate? — Yes. 

11061.  Does  that  medical  certificate  show  whether  the  medical  officer  has  made 
any  inquiries  as  to  the  earnings  of  the  party  ? — No. 

11062.  Is  it  the  practice  ot  the  medical  gentlemen  to  inquire  into  the  earnings 
of  the  pauper  before  they  order  beer  or  mutton,  or  anything  extra  ?  —I  believe  not. 

11063.  You  are  competent  to  state  the  amount  of  relief  given  in  particular 
cases.  Now  take  the  case  of  two  aged  and  infirm  people,  both  of  them  75  years 
of  age,  living  together,  unable  to  get  any  work,  but  both  able  to  walk,  paying  6d. 
a  week  rent,  what  relief  would  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — In  that  case 
they  would  give  3s.  6d.  in  money  and  three  loaves  of  bread. 

1 1 064.  For  the  two  ? — Yes. 

11065.  Mr.  Sheridan d\  And  those  persons  would  not  be  allowed  to  earn  any¬ 
thing  tor  themselves  ? — They  are  not  supposed  to  be  able. 

11066.  Supposing  they  are  not  so  disabled  as  to  be  able  to  earn  2 s.  or  3s.  a 
week,  you  were  understood  to  say  that  the  Board  would  either  require  relief  to  be 
given  for  them  entirely,  or  that  they  were  not  to  work  at  all  ?  —Not  to  work  at  all. 

1 1067.  They  would  not  be  allowed  to  earn  2  s.  or  3  s.  a  week  ? — No. 

1 1068.  Chairman .J  Should  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  report  a  case  of  an  old 
woman  getting  a  little  occasional  work,  by  weeding  a  garden  for  instance  ? — I 
should  not,  if  it  was  trifling.  I  have  occasionally  seen  paupers  working  for  a  week 
at  a  time,  and  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  report  it  to  the  Board ;  they  have 
not  taken  much  notice  of  it,  and  I  almost  discontinued  it. 

11069.  What  would  be  allowed  to  a  single  old  woman,  or  a  single  old  man, 
living  alone,  paving  6d.  a  week  rent,  and  unable  to  earn  anything? — There  is  a 
difference  between  country  parishes  and  the  towns ;  in  country  parishes  15.  11  d.> 
and  one  loaf  of  bread. 

11070.  A  man  and  a  woman  the  same? — No;  a  man  will  receive  1  s.  7  d.,  and 
i  n  some  parishes  two  loaves. 

11071.  More  bread  would  be  given  to  the  man? — -Yes,  two  loaves. 

1 1072.  Could  an  old  man  eat  two  loaves  in  the  course  of  a  week,  before  they 
got  bad  ? — Yes,  generally. 

11073.  Mr.  Waldeyd\  Does  he  get  the  second  loaf  at  the  same  time  that  he 
gets  the  first  ? — Yes. 

11074.  Chairman .]  In  the  summer  time  would  it  not  be  stale  or  sour,  and  unfit 
to  eat? — Not  generally, 

11075.  Do  you  know  instances  in  which  complaints  have  been  made  of  it? 
—  Yes. 

1 1076.  To  you,  or  to  the  Board  ? — To  the  Board  and  me  too. 

1 1077.  Have  you  brought  such  cases  before  the  Board  ? — I  have. 

11078.  What 
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11078.  What  has  the  Board  done  in  such  cases? — They  have  generally  sent 
for  the  contractor.- 

11079.  What  do  they  do  with  the  contractor? — They  tell  him  that  he  must 
take  care  that  it  does  not  occur  again,  or  they  will  take  the  contract  from  him. 

11080.  Do  you  know  instances  in  which  they  have  made  him  forfeit  his  con¬ 
tract? — I  know  one  instance. 

11081:  And  have  enforced  any  penalty? — No. 

11082.  Have  they,  in  any  instance,  altered  the  mode  and  description  of  relief 
in  consequence  of  the  complaint  that  the  bread  did  not  keep,  in  cases  where  too 
much  bread  was  given? — Not  generally;  and  there  are  now  cases  in  which  per¬ 
sons  complain  and  apply  for  more  money  and  less  bread. 

11083.  Do  they  always  give  bread  to  the  aged  people,  or  money? — Very 
rarely  ;  they  will  give  all  money. 

11084.  Captain  Pechelli]  Do  they  give  nothing  but  the  bread? — Bread  and 
money. 

11085.  Is  the  money  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  buy  them  tea  and  meat?- — 
Yes,  it  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  support  them. 

1 1086.  Is  1  s.  11  d.  the  largest  amount  ever  given  with  a  loaf? — No. 

11087.  What  then  is  the  largest  amount? — It  depends  upon  whether  they  are 
particularly  feeble  or  old,  and  then  they  get  2  s.,  and  2  s.  6d.,  as  well  as  a  loaf. 

11088.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  2s.  6d.  is  the  utmost  amount 
given  with  a  loaf  of  bread  to  an  old  woman  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  to  the  utmost. 

11089.  Can  you  tell  11s  what  it  is? — I  cannot,  unless  I  had  a  particular  case. 

1 1090.  Cannot  you  carry  in  your  head  the  greatest  amount  of  money  given  to 
an  old  man? — No,  there  is  no  sum  fixed. 

11091.  Mr.  Wakley.']  What  is  the  largest  allowance  you  are  making  to  an  old 
woman  at  the  present  time  ?  — I  have  got  one  as  high  as  1  s.  gd.  in  money. 

11092.  What  is  the  age  of  that  person? — Between  60  and  70. 

11093.  A  cripple?— No;  she  has  had  the  dropsy,  but  has  partially  recovered, 
got  better  again. 

11094.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  What  was  there  in  addition  to  is.  gd.l — Tenpence 
halfpenny  in  beer. 

1 1095.  How  much  beer  do  you  allow  ? — Half  a  pint  a  day. 

1 1096.  Mr.  Wakley.^\  Is  that  allowed  to  the  public-house  ?—  Yes. 

1 1097.  Tenpence  halfpenny  a  week  ? — Yes. 

11098.  Captain  Pechell.~\  Have  you  ever  tasted  the  beer? — I  have  tasted  the 
beer  at  the  public-house,  not  at  the  pauper’s  house. 

11099.  Have  you  ever  tasted  the  same  description  that  you  allowed  the  10  id. 
to  purchase  ? — Yes. 

1 1 100.  Is  this  a  sick  old  woman? — She  has  had  the  dropsy. 

11101.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Is  this  person  you  are  speaking  of  in  the  medical  list? 
—  Yes. 

11102.  Then  that  beer  is  ordered  by  the  medical  officer? — 

11103.  Sir  /V.  Joliffe.]  Tenpence  halfpenny  beer,  and  what  else? — A  shilling 
in  meat,  and  two  loaves  of  bread  a  shilling. 

1 1104.  Mr.  JVak/cy.~\  What  is  the  name  of  this  person? — Hannah  Lanceley. 

1 1 105.  Where  does  she  live  ? — In  Penton  Grafton. 

11106.  Is  her  case  entered  in  any  of  the  books  here? — Her  name  is  in  my 
book.  I  am  not  aware  it  is  anywhere  else. 

11107.  Which  book? — The  Relief  List. 

11108.  What  date? — She  has  been  receiving  the  same  for  a  twelvemonth 
or  more. 

11109.  Captain  Pechell.']  Do  you  state  this  as  one  of  your  best  cases? — No,  I 
do  not. 

11110.  Chairman .]  What  do  the  Board  of  Guardians  generally  allow  for  a 
nurse  to  attend  on  a  bedridden  man  or  woman,  supposing  there  are  none  of  the 
family  able  to  assist  them? — From  2 s.  up  to  5s.  a  week. 

11111.  Mr.  IVakley.]  Has  the  case  of  Lanceley  been  before  the  Board? — Not 
since  the  extras  were  ordered. 

11112.  Were  they  ordered  by  the  medical  practitioner? — Yes;  she  had  not 
so  much  at  the  time  of  this  book. 

11113.  Chairman .]  What  is  the  date  of  that  entry  ? — Lady-day  1845. 

1 1114.  Is  there  no  book  later  than  that  ? — She  had  not  the  beer  at  that  time, 
that  is  the  only  difference. 

0.45 — 18.  G  11115.  Is 
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11115.  Is  there  any  book  later  than  that? — Yes  ;  she  had  4s.  7  Id.  a  week  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  1846,  the  sixth  week. 

11116.  Mr.  Wakley.]  With  whom  is  she  living? — With  her  daughter. 

11117.  Partly  maintained  by  her  daughter? — I  am  not  aware  that  the  daughter 
does  anything  more  than  nurse  her. 

11118.  Now  state  the  case  of  some  old  person,  70  or  80  years  of  age,  who  is 
not  ill,  and  whom  you  consider  to  be  on  your  permanent  list  ? — I  have  got  several 
here. 

11119.  What  do  you  find  the  highest  is  allowed,  not  being  sick? — One  shilling 
and  ninepence,  and  two  loaves. 

1 1 1  20.  A  woman  ?— Yes. 

11121.  Is  she  paying  house  rent  ?— She  is  living  with  her  daughter. 

11122.  Captain  Pechellk\  What  is  the  age  of  that  person  ? — Seventy-nine. 

11123.  Would  there  be  any  difference  if  she  was  go? — Yes,  if  she  was  parti¬ 
cularly  feeble. 

in  24.  Are  any  extras  allowed,  except  on  the  score  of  illness,  whether  the 
paupers  are  70  or  whether  they  are  90? — No,  very  seldom. 

11125.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Supposing  that  old  woman  of  70  could  earn  1  s.  a  w'eek, 
would  the  relief  granted  by  the  Board  be  reduced  ? — No. 

11126*.  You  were  understood  to  say  just  now  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
work? — They  would  not  take  notice  of  trifling  cases. 

11127.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  old  paupers  in  your  union,  whom  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  and  conversing  with,  know  that  they  are  not  compelled  to  go 
into  the  house,  if  magistrates  order  them  relief  out  of  the  house  ? — I  believe  they 
are  aware  of  it. 

11128.  Have  you  ever  told  them  so  yourself:— I  have  never  told  them  so, 
unless  they  asked  me  the  question. 

11129.  As  y°u  have  stated  that  the  Board  always  decides  on  the  cases  before 
the  paupers  are  called  in,  why  do  you  make  a  pauper  go  several  miles  to  the 
Board  when  you  know  what  the  decision  will  be  before  he  goes  ? — I  never  make 
them  go. 

11130.  Do  not  you  tell  them  to  go? — No. 

31131.  Did  you  not  tell  Lewis  to  go  ? — Not  when  his  application  was  taken. 

11132.  Lewis  made  an  application  to  you,  and  you  said  you  could  give  him  no 
relief,  and  told  him  to  apply  to  the  Board? — I  took  his  case  down. 

11133.  (To  Charles  Lezvis.)  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  said  I  had  better 
go  to  the  Board. 

11134.  Did  you  go  in  consequence  of  what  Cooke  stated  to  you? — Yes. 

1 1135.  (To  Mr.  Cooke.)  Was  Lewis’s  case  decided  by  the  Board  before  he  saw 
the  Board  ? — Yes. 

11136.  Mr.  Christie .]  (To  Charles  Lewis.)  Where  were  you  when  Cooke  said 
this  to  you  ? — I  was  in  the  hall. 

11137.  Chairman .]  Was  it  at  the  time  you  first  made  the  application? — Yes, 
when  I  first  made  my  application. 

1 1 138.  Where  did  you  make  the  application  to  him  ? — At  his  own  house. 

11139.  What  did  he  say  to  you  then?  — He  said  I  had  better  go  to  the  Board 
on  Saturday. 

11140.  He  did  not  say  you  must  go? — No. 

11141.  (To  Mr.  Cooke.)  What  answer  do  you  give  to  that?  —  I  never  recommend 
any  one  to  go  whose  case  is  taken  down  in  the  book. 

1 1 142.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Is  there  any  entry  made  in  the  book  when  a  man  appears 
in  his  own  case? — Yes,  his  name  is  taken  down  by  the  clerk  when  he  goes  into 
the  room.  - 

U143.  Chairman.']  You  were  understood  to  say,  in  the  early  part  of  your  exa¬ 
mination,  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  arrived  at  previous  to  the  pauper 
being  called  into  the  room ;  you  now  state,  in  reference  to  certain  cases,  namely, 
those,  who  apply  personally  to  the  Board  without  you  bringing  the  application  for¬ 
ward,  that  the  pauper  is  called  in  before  the  application  is  decided  on  ;  how  do 
you  reconcile  those  two  statements  ?— The  cases  that  are  entered  in  my  book 
are  all  decided  before  any  pauper  is  brought  into  the  room ;  but  in  a  case  of 
difficulty  the  Board  does  not  choose  to  decide  on  it  without  seeing  the  pauper. 
I  here  is  no  decision  in  that  case  before  the  pauper  is  brought  before  the  Board, 
and  then  the  decision  is  entered  in  my  book  ;  in  any  of  the  cases  that  are  decided, 
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if  the  paupers  are  dissatisfied  with  that  decision  on  my  going  out  and  telling 
them,  when  they  come  in  the  clerk  enters  their  names  in  the  book. 

1 1 144.  How  does  the  Board  know  but  that  some  statement  which  the  man  might 
make,  if  called  in,  might  not  vary  the  circumstances  of  the  case? — The  Board 
does  not  know  the  man  is  there. 

1 1 145.  How  do  you  know  that? — I  do  not  know  till  I  go  out  and  look  for  him. 

11146.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Does  not  the  chairman  ask  you,  when  you  bring  forward 
a  case,  whether  the  pauperis  present? — No,  not  often. 

1 1147.  Captain  Pechell..']  Would  a  pauper  be  allowed  to  come  up  to  the  Board 
room  if  any  guardian  made  a  statement  against  his  claim  ? — The  pauper  would 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

1 1148.  Would  it  occur  to  the  chairman  and  the  Board  to  send  you  down  to  bring 
up  the  pauper  to  hear  the  counter  statement  of  the  guardian  who  declined  to  enter¬ 
tain  his  claim  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

1 1149.  They  would  not  let  the  pauper  come  to  hear  the  statement  made  against 
his  claim  ? — No. 

11150.  This  man,  Charles  Lewis,  was  taken  into  the  workhouse  with  six  chil¬ 
dren  ? — Yes. 

11151.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  expense  to  the  union 
by  taking  him  into  the  workhouse,  instead  of  giving  him  the  relief  he  asked  for  at 
his  cottage? — I  cannot  say  what  the  difference  would  be;  the  difference  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

11152.  Would  it  be  a  greater  expense  to  the  ratepayers  taking  him  and  his 
family  into  the  workhouse,  than  by  giving  him  the  out-relief  he  asked  you  for?  — 
Yes,  a  very  great  deal  more  expensive. 

11153.  Mr.  IVakley.]  What  was  the  cost  per  head? — About  2s.  $d. 

11154.  Capt .  Pec  hell.]  Has  any  Assistant  Commissioner  ever  remonstrated 
with  the  Board  of  Guardians  during  your  presence,  as  to  the  practice  of  not  having 
the  paupers  present  when  their  cases  were  under  discussion  ? — I  have  not  heard 
anything  of  the  sort. 

11155.  Or  the  cases  stated  by  the  relieving  officer? — I  never  heard  anything 
on  the  subject, 

1 1 156.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  Assistant  Commissioner,  during  his  attendance 
at  the  Board,  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Guardians  transacted 
their  business  with  regard  to  giving  relief  to  the  paupers  ? — I  have  not. 

11157.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Mary  Rodd,  an  aged  woman,  born  in  17 53, 
receiving  relief? — I  do. 

11158.  State  what  amount  was  given  to  that  woman? — Two  shillings  and  a 
halfpenny  in  money,  and  one  loaf  of  bread  6  d .,  and  two  pounds  of  meat  1  s. 

11159*  How  much  is  that  altogether?- — Three  shillings  and  sixpence  halfpenny. 

11160.  To  Mary  Rodd,  aged  93? — Yes. 

11161.  Have  you  any  women  older  than  that? — I  do  not  think  that  I  have. 

11162.  Chairman.']  Can  you  state  what  the  practice  of  the  Board  is  with 
respect  to  orphans,  either  legitimate  or  illegitimate;  does  the  Board  take  them  all 
into  the  workhouse,  or  in  any  case  leave  them  with  their  friends  ? — They  do  not 
take  them  all  in. 

11163.  Suppose  they  leave  an  orphan  with  the  aunt,  what  allowance  do  they 
make  ? — Sixpence  and  two  loaves. 

11164.  Do  they  take  idiots  into  the  workhouse  generally? — No,  not  gene¬ 
rally. 

11165.  Are  there  any  idiots  to  your  knowledge  in  the  workhouse? — I  believe 
there  are  one  or  two. 

11166.  Is  there  a  separate  ward  for  them  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  there  is. 

11167.  Do  you  know  cases  of  idiots  who  are  left  at  home  in  their  parishes  ? 
—Yes. 

11168.  What  allowance  is  made  in  those  cases? — I  know  of  one  in  my  own 
parish  who  has  2 ’5.  6  d.  and  two  loaves  of  bread. 

11169.  Is  that  idiot  of  peculiarly  voracious  habits' ?-^-Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

11170.  Is  that  a  case  in  which  the  idiot  is  one  of  an  able-bodied  man’s  family  ? 
—  No,  the  father  is  a  pauper. 

1 1 171.  Is  the  father  receiving  relief  on  his  own  account  ? — Yes. 

11172.  On  what  ground  ? — Of  not  being  able  to  work.  ! 

1 1173*  What  relief  is  he  receiving  r — He  receives  two  loaves  of  bread  from  the 
union,  atid  -2  s.  a  week  from  the  charity. 
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11174.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  does  his  family  consist  of?— Only  himself. 

11175.  In  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  man  who  had  a  child,  would  he  receive 
an  v  relief  from  the  union  on  account  of  that  child? — Not  unless  it  was  over  16 
years  of  age. 

11176.  Under  16  years  of  age,  and  the  father  makes  an  application  to  the 
Board  for  relief  on  account  of  his  child? — I  have  never  known  of  a  case  of  that 
sort. 

11177.  In  which  relief  would  be  given  under  16? — I  do  not  know  a  case  of 
that  sort. 

1 1178.  In  all  cases  of  sickness  of  a  child  under  the  attendance  of  the  medical 
officer,  does  not  the  union  grant  relief  to  an  able-bodied  man  ? — They  do  occa¬ 
sionally. 

11179.  Chairman.]  Supposing  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  five  children, 
the  man  sick  and  unable  to  work,  what  relief  would  be  given  in  that  case,  his 
ordinary  wages  being  9  s.  a  week  ? — They  generally  reckon  two  loaves  for  each 
child,  and  two  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  so  much  money  in  addition. 

11180.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  five  children,  and  the  man 
disqualified  by  sickness,  what  order  would  the  Board  make ;  state  how  much  in 
bread  and  how  much  in  money  in  that  case? — Ten  or  eleven  shillings  in  food  and 
money. 

11181.  Turn  to  any  one  case  of  a  large  family,  and  show  what  has  been  given 
by  the  Board? — There  is  Thomas  Pyke,  who  has  broken  his  leg,  a  wife  and  three 
children,  he  is  receiving  135.  3d. 

11182.  Explain  that  13,9.  3 d.  ? — He  has  nine  loaves,  4 s.  6d. ;  and  he  has  beer, 

1  gd. ;  meat,  2  s.;  and  money,  3  s. 

11183.  Do  you  state  that  as  a  case  exemplifying  the  ordinary  rate  of  allow¬ 
ance  by  the  Board  ? — That  is  a  bad  case. 

11184.  Does  that  13s.  6d.  include  the  orders  given  by  the  medical  officer? — ■ 
Yes. 

11185.  Now  take  an  average  case? — There  is  George  Annott’s  wife  and  six 
children,  3s.  in  money,  and  5 s0  in  kind. 

1 1 1 86.  State  the  kind  ;  is  that  10  loaves  ? — Yes. 

11187.  Would  a  man  and  his  wife  and  six  children  eat  the  10  loaves?— 
Yes. 


11188.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Are  you  the  relieving  officer  who  entered  these  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Board  in  shorthand  ? — Yes. 

11189.  When  you  entered  these  decisions  of  the  Board  in  shorthand,  did  the 
chairman  make  no  observation? — No. 

11190.  And  you  were  always  allowed  to  make  that  entry  in  shorthand? — 
Yes. 

11191.  Chairman.]  I  have  now'  taken  the  case  in  which  a  man  is  sick;  sup¬ 
posing  the  woman  is  sick,  but  the  man  earning  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  district, 
is  any  allowance  given  in  that  case  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

11192.  In  a  case  where  there  are  young  children,  where  the  wife  is  unable  to 
look  after  the  younger  children,  is  there  any  allowance  ? — Yes. 

11193.  What  is  that  case  ? — James  Miller,  wife  sick,  three  children;  he  has 
1  s.  in  meat  and  1  s.  to  pay  somebody  to  wash  for  him. 

1 1194.  Do  you  know  what  the  illness  of  the  woman  is  in  that  case? — Dropsy. 

1 1 195.  Then  there  are  2 s.  allowed  in  that  case? — Yes. 

11196.  Supposing  the  head  of  the  family  is  sick,  if  it  be  either  a  widower  or 
widow,  is  any  difference  made  under  those  circumstances? — Generally  the  medical 
officer  orders  something  more  for  them. 

11197.  From  the  circumstance  of  their  being  a  widower  or  widow? — No,  from 
their  beino-ill. 

O 


11198-99.  You  have  been  taking  the  case  in  which  there  is  a  married  couple 
and  one  of  them  ill ;  now  take  the  case  in  which  there  is  a  family  of  five  children 
dependent  on  the  labours  of  the  head  of  the  family,  either  father  or  mother,  the 
wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  may  be,  dead ;  supposing  that  widow  or  widower  ill, 
is  more  given  in  that  case  than  in  the  case  of  both  the  heads  of  the  family,  the 
husband  and  wife,  being  alive  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  would  be. 

1 1  200.  Supposing  one  of  the  children  to  be  sick,  is  relief  given  in  that  case 
besides  medical  relief? — Here  is  the  case  of  Lewis. 

11201.  And  one  has  the  measles  ;  is  relief  given  ? — Yes. 

1 1202.  What  is  your  practice  with  reference  to  the  confinement  of  women  ;  does 
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an  able-bodied  man  during  the  confinement  of  his  wife  receive  any  relief?  Not 
unless  it  is  a  bad  case. 

11203.  Does  he  not  receive  the  midwife’s  fee? — No. 

11204.  In  a  bad  case  the  surgeon  attends  ? — Yes. 

11205.  By  the  order  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

11206.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  Board  with  reference  to  widows ;  are  able- 
bodied  widows  now,  since  the  last  order,  allowed  to  receive  out-door  relief? — Yes. 

11207.  Able-bodied  widows  with  one  child  ? — They  get  an  allowance  out  of  the 
house  with  one  child. 

11208.  What  do  they  get? — Sixpence  and  two  loaves. 

1 1209.  In  the  case  of  two  children  ? — One  shilling  and  four  loaves. 

11210.  How  do  you  deal  with  deserted  women,  whose  husbands  have  left  them 
and  gone  to  work  at  a  railway  50  miles  off? — They  are  generally  ordered  into 
the  workhouse. 

11211.  Do  you  do  that  universally,  supposing  a  case  in  which  you  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  woman  is  conniving  at  the  husband’s  withdrawal,  where 
she  really  does  not  know  where  her  husband  has  gone  to  ? — Perhaps  the  guar¬ 
dians  may  give  her  out-relief,  but  very  rarely. 

11212.  It  is  the  general  rule  to  take  her  into  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

11213.  Does  that  rule  apply  to  soldiers’  wives  on  foreign  service? — I  have 
never  known  a  case  of  the  kind. 

11214.  Not  such  a  case  as  the  wife  of  a  soldier  or  sailor  applying  ? — No. 

11215.  Mr.  Sheridan^]  In  no  case  do  you  give  relief  to  a  woman  deserted  by 
her  husband,  out  of  doors  ? — I  think  there  have  been  cases  of  that  sort ;  very 
rarely. 

11216.  You  generally  order  them  into  the  house  ? — Yes,  generally. 

11217.  Chairman.']  How  do  you  deal  with  clubs;  supposing  a  man  to  apply 
for  relief,  having  a  family  who  is  in  the  receipt  of  5  s.  from  a  club,  how  much  of 
that  would  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  amount  of  relief  he  would 
otherwise  receive  ? — Perhaps  about  half  of  it. 

11218.  Would  the  same  rule  apply  to  pensions? — No;  I  think  they  take  the 
whole  of  that  into  account. 

11219.  In  *he  case  °f  a  discharged  soldier,  or  sailor,  would  the  whole  of  his 
pension  be  taken  into  account? — Yes. 

1 1220.  Would  he  be  made  to  pay  over  his  pension  to  the  parish  authorities  ? — 
If  he  received  relief  he  would. 

11221.  When  you  attend  to  pay  the  poor,  do  the  guardians  of  the  parish 
generally  attend,  or  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  parish? — Very  seldom. 

1 1222.  How  often  are  your  accounts  looked  at  by  the  clerk? — Every  Saturday. 

11223.  After  the  Board  is  over  what  intercourse  have  you  with  the  clerk? — 
None  at  all  after  that. 

11224.  Do  you  not  place  any  books  or  accounts  before  him? — I  always  place 
mine  about  an  hour  before  the  Board  begins. 

11225.  Does  he  then  examine  them? — I  come  in  some  little  time  afterwards, 
and  I  see  him  looking  at  the  books. 

11226.  Goes  through  them? — Yes. 

1 1227.  Then  the  Relief  List,  and  the  charges  which  you  incur  during  the  week, 
are  looked  into  by  the  clerk  each  succeeding  Saturday? — Yes. 

11228.  Regularly  ?  —Regularly  when  the  clerk  is  there. 

11229.  How  often  is  that? — He  is  absent  sometimes. 

11230.  Do  you  mean  the  clerk,  or  the  deputy-clerk  ? — The  deputy-clerk  does 
not  look  at  the  accounts  at  all. 

11231.  How  many  weeks  have  gone  on  without  those  accounts  being  looked  at 
which  ought  be  looked  at  every  week? — Not  more  than  two  weeks  lately. 

11232.  When  you  say  lately,  do  you  apply  that  observation  to  the  last  eight 
months  ? — Yes. 

11233.  Take  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  how  often  did  they  go  on  without  being 
looked  at  ? — It  was  not  usual  for  him  to  look  at  the  accounts. 

11234.  How  often  were  your  accounts  examined,  do  you  suppose,  take  two 
years  ago  ? — The  finance  committee  always  looked  through  one  book  every  Sa¬ 
turday. 

11235.  What  book  was  that?— The  Receipt  and  Expenditu  Book. 

11236.  The  finance  committee  went  through  that? — Yes. 

11237.  Carefully? — Yes. 
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11238.  Did  they  then  sign  that? — Yes;  put  their  initials  to  it. 

11239.  Before  the  Board  met? — While  the  Board  was  sitting. 

11240.  Was  that  the  authority  for  the  clerk  to  pay  you  the  amount  due? — 
The  finance  committee  always  entered  the  amount  the  clerk  was  to  draw  the 
check  for. 

11241.  And  the  clerk  did  draw  the  check  for  that  amount? — Yes. 

1 1242.  Did  he  examine  the  books  ? — Not  the  clerk. 

1 1 243.  How  many  books  did  you  keep  ? — Three. 

11244.  What  were  those  books? — The  Application  and  Report  Book,  the  Re¬ 
lief  List,  and  the  Receipt  and  Expenditure  Book. 

11245.  Captain  Pechell^]  What  was  your  practice  with  regard  to  a  pauper 
seeking  relief  on  the  day  the  Board  met? — To  take  him  before  the  Board. 

11246.  How  long  has  that  been  your  practice? — A  long  time;  years. 

11247.  Have  you  always  taken  the  pauper  before  the  Board,  if  his  application 
is  on  the  day  before  the  Board  meets  ? — For  several  years  past. 

11248.  Is  it  always  your  practice? — The  practice  was  one  time,  that  I  always 
went  before  the  Board  and  told  them  who  there  was,  and  they  told  me  they  would 
not  see  him,  but  I  was  to  use  my  discretion  after  inquiry. 

11249.  ^  ls  only  of  late  years  that  a  pauper  making  application  on  the  day 
the  Board  meet*,  that  his  case  has  been  examined  and  considered  ? — For  the  last 
six  or  seven  years. 

11250.  With  regard  to  a  pensioner,  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  receiving  6  d.  a  day, 
and  you  take  him  into  the  workhouse,  will  he  on  his  return,  or  leaving  the  work- 
house,  have  his  pension  ticket  given  to  him,  so  that  he  might  receive  any  broken 
days  in  that  quarter? — I  should  say  that  the  pension  would  be  received  by  the 
Board,  but  paid  over  to  him  for  the  time  he  was  not  in  the  house. 

11251.  Would  he  receive  his  6d.  a  day  after  he  quitted,  or  would  you  impound 
his  pension  for  the  whole  of  the  quarter,  as  long  a  time  as  he  was  in  the  work- 
house  ? — No. 

11252.  You  would  only  take  the  6  d.  a  day  during  the  number  of  days  he  was 
in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

1 1253.  Has  that  always  been  the  practice  ? — I  believe  so. 

11254.  Is  the  pension  warrant  taken  by  you,  and  delivered  to  the  Board? 
—No. 

11255.  State  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  pension 
warrants  or  pension  orders? — I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  pensions. 

1 1256.  Now  with  respect  to  the  old  people  of  whom  you  have  just  been  giving 
evidence,  in  the  quarter  ending  Midsummer  1846,  there  is  Judith  Jerom,  88  years 
of  age,  receiving  2 s.  0  \  d.  in  money,  and  6d.  in  kind  ;  she  belongs  to  the  parish  of 
Andover,  and  is  in  your  district ;  how  do  you  reconcile  this  case  with  only  2 s.  o  %d. 
in  money  and  6d.  in  kind  with  your  former  statement? — When  she  had  that 
2  s.  o  Id:  and  6d.  in  kind  given  her,  she  was  many  years  younger  than  she  is  now, 
more  than  10  years,  and  she  has  never  applied  for  more;  therefore  she  has  never 
been  given  more. 

1 1  257.  You  still  continue  to  give  her,  at  88  years  of  age,  the  same  as  she  had  at 
78? — Yes;  she  would  have  got  more  by  applying  for  it. 

11258.  Explain  the  case  of  William  Winkworth;  did  William  Winkworth, 
being  73,  and  his  wife  78,  did  they  receive  is.  4  d.  in  money  and  11  d.  in  kind? — 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  a  pauper  of  that  name  in  my  district. 

11259.  They  received  2  s.  8  d.  in  money,  and  15.  lod.  in  kind;  that  is  u.  4  d. 
each  in  money,  and  1 1  d.  in  kind  ? — They  do  not  belong  to  my  district: 

11260.  To  whom  are  we  to  apply  to  explain  the  case  of  William  Winkworth 
and  his  wife? — I  do  not  know  what  district  they  belong  to. 

1 1 261.  Is  there  such  a  relieving  officer  as  Charles  Brood  ? — Yes. 

11262.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  or  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the 
article  supplied  in  kind  to  these  paupers? — Yes,  I  always  see  it  as  it  is  delivered 
out  to  them. 

11263.  Ho  you  know  whether  they  get  the  right  weight  ? — Yes. 

1 1264.  When  you  say  two  loaves  of  bread,  what  is  the  weight  of  those  loaves? 
— Four  pounds. 

1 1265.  Ho  you  not  see  them  weighed? — No  ;  when  there  is  any  complaint,  I 
weigh  them. 

1 1266.  And  if  they  are  short  weight,  are  the  paupers  reimbursed  ? — Yes. 

11267.  Do 
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11267.  Do  you  know  any  case  where  a  loaf  has  been  short  and  the  pauper  has 
had  the  weight  made  up  to  him  ? — I  have  known  such  cases. 

11268.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  such  case  ? — I  cannot  name  the 
particular  case,  but  it  has  occurred, 

11269.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Is  Shipton  in  your  district? — Yes. 

i  1270.  Do  you  know  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Clements? — Yes. 

11271.  How  much  was  he  allowed  a  week  ? — One  shilling  and  seven  pence,  and 
two  loaves. 

11272.  Was  not  that  relief  taken  off  about  two  months  since? — Suspended. 

11273.  Taken  off? — Suspended,  because  the  pauper  went  out  of  the  district. 

11274.  Was  that  the  reason  of  the  relief  being  suspended  ?*  — The  man  had  gone 
out  of  the  union. 

11275.  What  was  his  reason  for  going  out  of  the  union  ? — Because  he  had  not 
anywhere  to  lodge  in  the  parish. 

11276.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  lived  with  his  son-in-law  ? — Yes. 

]  1277.  Was  not  his  son  going  into  a  farmhouse  to  live  as  a  bailiff? — No. 

11278.  Do  you  not  know  that  his  son-in-law  has  gone  to  live  with  Mr, 
Northerst  ? — No. 

11279.  Did  not  the  man  apply  for  his  usual  allowance  ? — No,  he  was  not  there 
to  take  it. 

11280.  Was  not  a  letter  written  addressed  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Dodson,  which 
letter  was  brought  before  the  Board? — Yes. 

11281.  When  that  letter  was  brought  before  the  Board,  what  was  done  with  it  ? 
— Nothing  was  done  with  it. 

1 1 282.  Has  nothing  been  done  with  it  now  ? — The  man  has  come  into  the 
parish,  and  has  his  relief  again. 

11283.  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  refuse  to  grant  the  man  relief  out  of  his 
parish  ? — The  Board  did  not  say  anything  whether  they  would  or  not.  I  reported 
my  suspending  it,  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  Board  approved  of  it ;  when  the 
man  came  back  he  was  allowed  it  again,  and  the  Board  approved  of  that. 

11284.  Where  was  the  man  residing  out  of  his  parish? — Somewhere  near 
Romsey. 

1 1285.  Was  he  residing  with  another  son-in-law? — Yes,  I  believe  tso. 

11286.  Do  you  say  that  the  Board  came  to  no  decision  in  Clements’  case?  — 
No,  there  wjere  no  remarks  made.  The  chairman  read  the  letter,  and  said  lie 
had  received  it  from  some  clergyman,  and  the  letter  was  laid  on  the  table. 

11287.  And  no  further  notice  taken  of  the  application? — Nothing  further. 


Mr.  Robert  Cooke. 


$6  June  1846, 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  Twelve  o’clock. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Sir  W.  Joliffe. 


Mr.  Pakington. 
Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  J.  Walsh. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


James  Pyke>  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

11288.  Mr.  JVakley.]  WHERE  do  you  live? — I  live  at  Wild  Herne,  in 
Andover  parish,  four  miles  from  the  town. 

11289.  What  is  your  age  ? — Fifty-six,  I  believe  ;  nearly  57* 

11290.  What  are  you  ? — A  labourer. 

11291.  A  farm  labourer  ? — Yes  ;  anything  at  farm  work. 

11292.  Are  you  able  to  work  now  ? — No,  not  for  this  year  and  a  half. 

11293.  What  wages  had  you  ? — Sometimes  9  s.,  and  sometimes  8  s.,  according 
as  the  wages  ran ;  day  work. 

11294.  How  long  have  you  been  unable  to  work  ? — I  have  been  unable  to 
work  these  two  years.  I  am  not  fit  to  go  to  wTork.  I  go  and  do  a  little  as  well 
as  I  can. 

11295.  How  long  have  you  been  married  ? — Twenty  years  last  Michaelmas. 

1 1296.  Is  your  wife  living? — Yes. 

1 1297.  What  is  her  age  ? — Forty-six. 

1 1298.  How  many  children  have  you  ? — Eight. 

11299.  How  many  of  them  at  home  ? — Seven  of  them  at  home,  when  I  came 
away. 

1 1300.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  eight  ? — The  oldest  is  22. 

11301.  A  young  man  or  young  woman? — I  have  only  one  boy,  and  he  is  a 
cripple. 

11302.  Is  the  eldest  girl  at  home  ? — Yes  ;  she  is  not  right  in  her  intellects. 

11303.  The  next? — Eighteen. 

11304.  Where  is  she? — At  home. 

11305.  Chairman .]  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  the  one  of  18?-— No, 
thank  God. 

11306.  She  has  got  her  health  in  body  and  mind  ? — Yes. 

11307.  Mr.  Christie.^  Does  she  always  live  at  home  ?— -Yes ;  on  account  of 
my  not  getting  her  clothes  fit  to  go  to  service. 

11308.  Mr.  Wakley.]  The  third  is  16? — Sixteen,  a  girl;  the  third  is  out  at 
service,  at  6  d.  a  week  and  her  food. 

1 1309.  And  clothes  ? — No,  6  d.  a  week  and  her  food. 

11310.  What  service  is  she  in  ? — A  public-house. 

11311.  Only  6  d.  a  week? — Yes. 

11312.  How  long  has  she  been  out? — About  six  weeks  ago,  last  Michaelmas. 

11313.  Do  you  find  her  in  clothes  ? — I  am  obliged  to  do  what  I  can  ;  they 
advance  her  6  d.  a  w'eek,  and  I  am  obliged  to  do  a  little  to  keep  her  away  from 
home  ;  but  she  has  had  some  good  friends. 

11314.  Now  the  fourth  r — That  is  a  boy. 

11315.  How  old  is  he? — Thirteen. 

11316.  Is  he  at  home  ? — He  is  a  cripple. 
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11317.  And  cannot  work? — He  is  entirely  crippled  in  one  foot;  he  can  get 
about,  but  he  can  do  no  work  ;  nothing  of  any  consequence  at  all. 

11318.  Chairman .]  Has  he  ever  done  work?— Yes,  such  as  cowkeeping  a  few 

days,  at  3  d.  a  day.  .  _  1 

11319.  Mr.  JVakleyl ]  How  came  he  a  cripple  ?— He  was  born  so. 

11320.  Is  he  club-footed?— His  foot  turns  right  in. 

11321.  The  fifth  child  ?— Eleven  years. 

11322.  A  girl? — Yes. 

11323.  Is  she  at  home  ? — -Yes.,  c  . 

1 1324.  Does  she  earn  anything  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

1 1325.  The  sixth  child  ?— Seven  years  ;  nearly  eight. 

1 1326.  That  is  a  girl  also? — Yes. 

11327.  And  how  old  is  the  seventh  ? — Four  years ;  a  girl. 

11328.  And  the  eighth  child? — Thirteen  months. 

11329.  Chairman .]  Is  that  a  girl  too  ?- — Yes. 

11330.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Have  any  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  who 
is  16,  and  out  at  service,  any  wages,  or  are  they  earning  you  anything?  My 
two  eldest  have  been  out;  the  third  girl  is  out  at  service,  earning  3  5.  a  week, 

11331.  Did  not  you  say  the  eldest  was  not  right  in  her  intellects  ?— She  will 
do  to  go  in  the  fields ;  she  will  not  do  to  go  into  any  service. 

11332.  Are  they  getting  3  s.  a  week  each  ? — Yes,  6  d.  a  day. 

11333.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Is  that  hay-making  ? — Yes.  ■ 

11334.  Mr.  Wakley.]  How  long  have  they  been  earning  35.  a  week  r  As 
much  as  three  months  ;  but  they  were  in  the  workhouse  all  along  the  winter; 
five  months  in  the  house. 

11335.  Chairman .]  For  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  earning  3  s- 
each? — Yes,  except  in  wet  weather,  and  then  they  could  not  go  out ;  but  this 
summer  has  been  very  favourable. 

11336.  Mr.  Wakley .]  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — One  shilling  a  week. 

11337.  Any  garden  ? — Not  an  inch  of  ground. 

11338.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  cottage? — One  below  and  one 

11339.  Only  one  sleeping-room  for  you  all? — One  little  sleeping-room,  and 

one  little  biding-room. 

11340.  For  the  whole  nine  of  you? — Yes. 

11341.  Whose  cottage  is  it? — Mr.  Hutchins’s. 

11342.  Is  he  a  farmer  in  the  parish  ?— No  ;  he  keeps  a  public-house. 

11343.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Do  any  of  your  children  go  to  school?  There  is  a 
school ;  but  we  are  only  lately  come  ;  there  is  only  so  many  in  at  a  time  ;  and 
when  one  comes  out,  there  can  only  one  go  in. 

11344.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Can  you  read  or  write?— No. 

11345.  Can  your  wife  ? — No.  I  can  read  middling  a  chapter  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  I  cannot  write. 

1 1  246.  Can  your  children  read  ? — Not  much. 

11347.  Any  of  them? — Not  much  the  two  eldest;  all  but  one  can  read 

m' ii  1348.  When  did  you  first  apply  for  relief  ?— This  last  illness  you  mean  ? 

11349.  No;  first  of  all  after  your  marriage,  when  you  had  a  family;  how 
loner  ago? — As  near  as  I  can  recollect  it  is  about  nine  years  ago. 

11350.  Chairman, .]  Was  it  before  the  new  poor-law  came  in  '—It  was  just 

before  the  new  law.  # 

11351.  That  you  made  your  first  application  .  Yes. 

11352.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Can  you  remember  what  year  it  was?— No. 

11353-  Whether  it  was  1834  or  1835  ?  No.  .  . 

11354.  Chairman.]  What  makes  you  say  it  was  before  the  new  law  came  in  ? 

— Because  I  went  into  the  old  house  a  fortnight. 

1 1355.  Mr.  Wakley.]  When  was  the  new  house  built?— I  do  not  know. 
11356.  Chairman. ]  Who  did  you  apply  to  for  relief?— Mr.  Cook,  the 
relieving  officer  ;  the  first  of  my  illness  was  by  a  fall. 

11357*  (To  Mr.  Cook.)  Do  you  know  the  time  ?— I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  time.  ? 

nq<8  Were  vou  in  office  before  the  hew  law  was  passed  : — No. 

'  11359-  Mr. 
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11359.  Mr.  Wakley.~]  (To  J.  Pyke.)  Why  did  you  apply  for  relief  at  that 
time  ?— On  account  of  a  great  fall.  I  fell  out  of  a  loft. 

11360.  How  far  did  you  fall? — About  13  or  14  feet. 

11361.  Were  you  much  hurt?— Yes,  terribly  shaken;  but  nothing  broken. 
My  master  saw  me  fall  down,  and  came  and  picked  me  up,  and  then  he  went 
right  to. the  old  workhouse,  and  told  them  if  anybody  came  for  an  order,  he  was 
to  be  given  one  immediately.  I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Cook,  because  my  master 
went  right  into  Andover  for  me  at  once. 

11362.  What  relief  did  you  get? — I  do  not  exactly  recollect.  I  was  paid  in 
money  at  that  time  ;  I  suppose  8  s.,  or  somewhere  thereabouts  ;  I  cannot  exactly 
recollect. 

n 363.  (To  Mr.  Mundy.)  Were  you  overseer  at  the  time? — I  was  guardian 
at  the  time,  not  overseer. 

11364.  Was  the  union  formed  at  the  time  that  he  was  speaking  of? — Yes. 

1 1 365.  (To  J.  Pyke .)  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cook  at  that  time  ?— He  relieved  me  ; 
he  paid  the  money  at  my  house. 

11366.  Did  he  come  to  your  house? — Yes. 

1 1367.  And  you  saw  him  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  he  has  come  to  me  since. 

11368.  You  know  Mr.  Cook  very  well  ? — Yes. 

11369.  You  do  not  recollect  what  you  had? — No  ;  I  cannot  exactly. 

1  1370.  Were  you  laid  up  for  any  length  of  time  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection,  I  did  not  do  anything  for  seven  months. 

11371.  Had  you  a  doctor  to  attend  you  ?— Yes  ;  Mr.  Woodward  attended  me 
at  that  time. 

11372.  Were  you  taken  into  the  workhouse? — After  my  pay  was  taken  off  I 
went  into  the  workhouse. 

11373.  Do  you  remember  what  pay  you  had? — I  cannot ;  it  was  not  enough. 

11374.  You,  and  your  wife,  and  children  went  into  the  house  ? — All;  the 
whole  family.  ....... 

11375.  Chairman .]  When  was  that? — The  same  time  I  had  the  fall. 

11376.  How  long  after  you  had  the  fall? — I  should  think  seven  or  eight 
weeks. 

11377.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  And  then  you  went  into  the  old  workhouse? — Yes,  a 
fortnight. 

11378.  Were  you  there  a  fortnight? — Yes. 

11379.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  out  of  the  workhouse? — I  went  to 
work  a  few  weeks  ;  it  was  not  long. 

11380.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  same  cottage  ? — Yes. 

1 1381.  What  wages  had  you  then? — Eight  shillings  a  week  our  regular  pay 
was  then,  where  I  was. 

11382.  Had  you  and  your  family  enough  to  eat  while  you  were  in  the  work- 
house  ? — 1  will  not  tell  a  story.  I  believe  we  had  almost  near  about  enough. 

1 1 383.  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  date 
of  the  year. 

11384.  How  long  was  it  before  the  new  house  was  opened? — I  should  say, 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  about  two  or  three  months. 

11385.  Before  the  new  house  was  opened? — Yes,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

11386.  You  were  in  the  house  a  fortnight? — Yes. 

11387.  After  you  were  out  of  the  house,  did  you  become  ill  with  a  fever? — 
My  wife  became  ill  as  much  as  a  fortnight  before  me. 

1 1 388.  When  was  that? — That  was  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  I  came 
out  of  the  house. 

11389.  Who  attended  you? — After  we  had  the  fever,  Mr.  Perry  and 
Mr.  Payne. 

11390.  The  union  doctors? — Yes. 

11391.  Did  you  apply  for  an  order  for  the  doctor  as  soon  as  your  wife  was 
ill  ? — Yes  ;  I  went  to  Mr.  Cook’s  house,  and  he  gave  me  an  order  to  go  to  the 
doctor. 

11392.  Did  you  get  any  relief? — I  recollect  having  two  pounds  of  mutton 
for  my  wife  ;  but  when  I  was  taken  ill,  the  relief  that  came  I  do  not  know :  I 
was  senseless  a  smart  while. 

11 393*  From  the  fever  ? — Yes. 

11394.  How  much  had  you  for  your  wife? — Two  pounds  of  mutton.  I  was 
allowed  nothing  till  I  was  taken  ill. 
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11305.  Two  pounds  a  week?  Yes.  . 

1 1396.  For  how  many  weeks  ? — For  about  a  fortnight  before  I  was  taken  ill 

m^397*  Chairman .]  Then  you  do  not  know  how  long  afterwards  ?— No,  I  do 

not ;  for  a  considerable  time  after  that. 

11398.  Mr.  TVakley.]  How  long  was  your  wife  ill?— Nearly  four  months 

before  she  was  tit  to  go  to  work  again.  .  .  ,  . 

11399.  What  relief  did  you  get  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  fever?— 
Seven  gallons  of  bread  and  two  pounds  of  mutton  for  me,  and  some  allowance 
for  the  children ;  there  were  five  of  us  ill  altogether  out  of  seven. 

11400.  Do  you  recollect  what  relief  you  had  in  the  way  of  food  at  the  lime 
you  were  ill  ? — I  cannot  give  any  account  at  all  till  after  I  was  sensible ;  but 
I  can  recollect  that  Major  Hall,  who  was  in  the  large  house,  was  an  excellent 

friend  to  us.  .  .  „ 

11401.  How  often  was  Mr.  Perry  in  the  habit  of  visiting  you  I— Mr.  Perry  or 

Mr.  Payne  every  day. 

11402.  Did  Mr*  Cook,  the  relieving  officer,  meet  Mr.  Perry  or  Mr.  Payne  at 
your  cottage  any  day?— I  do  not  recollect,  but  Mr.  Cook  came  every  week  to 
see  how  I  was  ;  he  came  every  week,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  during  that 

tune. 

11403.  Did  Mr.  Perry  tell  you  he  had  ordered  anything  for  your  wife,  or 
beer  or  meat  for  your — I  do  not  recollect  that  he  ever  did  ;  we  had  a  pot  of 

beer  a  day ;  that  was  the  highest  that  we  had. 

11404.  You  do  not  recollect  when  you  began  to  have  that?— Yes,  1  can 
recollect  when  we  had  the  beer.  1  was  as  sensible  then  as  I  am  now.  My  wile 


and  me  were  allowed  a  pint  each. 

11405.  Can  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  week? — No. 

11406.  Or  the  month  ? — No. 

11407.  How  long  did  you  get  your  beer?— For  four  or  five  weeks  for  what 
I  know ;  and  then  by-and-by,  when  we  got  better,  the  things  were  taken  off, 

except  it  was  the  bread.  . 

11408.  Did  you  get  any  money  at  that  time? — No,  we  only  had  just  the 

bread. 

11409.  The  beer  was  stopped  because  you  got  better  ?  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 
11410.  Were  you  able  to  go  to  work  when  the  beer  was  stopped  ?— No,  not 
for  weeks  afterwards. 

11411.  Had  you  any  mutton  allowed  you? — Not  then,  only  just  the  baie 
seven  gallons  of  bread  for  seven  of  us  ;  but  l  think  the  reason  why  it  was  taken 
off  was  because  Major  Hall  was  uncommonly  good  to  us,  and  then  Major  Hall 
told  me  he  thought  it  was  a  very  hard  case  for  him  to  keep  coming  to  assist 

Andover  parish.  , 

11412.  What  did  he  say?— That  he  thought  it  was  very  hard,  after  he  had 

done  all  that  he  could  ;  they  attended  us  every  day,  master,  or  lady,  or  servant; 
he  thought  it  very  hard,  and  then  he  gave  up. 

11413®  You  told  him  that  your  rebel  was  stopped? — Yes  ;  he  knew  that  before 

I  did. 

1 1414.  And  then  he  gave  up  relieving  you  r — Yes. 

1 1415.  Did  he  say  why  ?— He  told  me  he  thought  it  was  very  hard  for  they 
to  give  up  everything  and  for  him  to  do  all.  #  _  . 

11416.  He  would  not  go  on  relieving,  because  he  found  on  his  giving  you 
something  they  stopped  your  relief  altogether  ? — Yes  ;  he  told  me  so  himself. 

11417.  When  Major  Hall  relieved  you,  what  condition  were  you  in  at  that 
time  ? — Nearly  able  to  get  to  work;  about  a  mile  a  day. 

11418.  Did  you  apply  to  the  union  again  for  relief?  No,  they  talked  or 
making  me  go  to  work  ;  Mr.  Cook  persuaded  me  to  go  to  the  Board,  and  speak 
for  myself. 

11419.  Did  you  go  to  the  Board? — Yes. 

1 1420.  Did  you  state  your  case  to  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

1 1421.  Who  was  in  the  chair? — Mr.  Dodson  was  the  man  who  spoke  to  me. 
11422.  Who  was  the  guardian  of  your  parish? — T  think  Mr.  Mundy  was  the 
head  guardian  at  that  time. 

11423.  W  as  Mr.  Mundy  there?— In  the  Board- room ;  I  believe  Mr.  Mundy 
was  there  ;  I  am  pretty  nearly  sure  of  it. 

11424.  Do  you  remember  in  what  year  it  was,  or  what  month  ;  summer,  win¬ 
ter. 
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ter,  or  autumn  ?— It  was  just  in  the  height  of  harvest;  just  before  they  began 
harvest. 

11425.  What  year  was  it  in  ? — l  cannot  recollect. 

11426.  How  loner  after  your  accident?— It  was  all  in  one  year. 

11427.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  stated  to  the  Boaidr  Yes,  I  to  t  lein 
was  not  fit  to  go  to  work,  and  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  Perry  both  stated  that  I  was 

not  fit  to  go  to  work. 

11428.  Were  they  there?— Yes;  Mr.  Perry  said  to  me  before  I  went  in, 

“  Don’t  you  go  to  work and  I  said  I  was  not  fit  to  go  to  work. 

11429.  Was  Cook,  the  relieving  officer,  in  the  room? — Yes,  he  took  me  in; 

he  persuaded  me  to  go  and  speak  for  myself. 

11430.  Did  the  chairman  or  any  of  the  guardians  speak  to  you  while  you  were 

in  the  room  ? — Yes.  ,  ,  .  .  n  T  ,, 

11431.  Do  you  remember  what  they  asked  your— 1  hey  asked  me  it  1  would 

go  in  the  house  ;  I  said  I  must  go  somewhere  as  they  had  stopped  my  regular 

allowance.  .  . 

11432.  Chairman .]  At  the  time  you  made  this  application  what  were  you 

receiving? — First  of  all  ?  » 

11433.  No ;  at  the  time  you  saw  the  Board,  what  was  the  relief  you  weie  then 

receiving? — Seven  gallons  of  bread. 

11434.  No  money  ? — Nothing  but  the  bare  seven  gallons  ot  bread. 

11435.  Mr.  Wakley .]  How  many  were  there  of  you  in  family  at  that  timer— 

Seven;  five  of  us  had  the  fever.  ...  r  .  - 

11436.  Chairman.']  Were  they  then  ill  of  the  fever  r-  Five  of  us  ill  of  the  fever 

11437.  Mr.  Wakley.]  How  long  were  you  m  the  Board-room  ?— Something 
more  than  a  minute,  or  two  minutes  ;  it  was  a  very  short  time  ;  I  was  or^ere^ 
out,  and  told  that  the  relieving  officer  would  come  and  tell  me  what  the  Boaid 

decided.  ,  , 

11438.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  went  out  of  the  Board-room  — I  went 

out  into  the  sitting-room  till  Mr.  Cook  came  out.  , 

11439.  How  long  were  you  out  before  Mr.  Cook  came  out.  Perhaps  ten 

minutes  or  half  an  hour  ;  it  was  not  a  great  while. 

1 1440.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? — I  was  to  have  my  allowance  again. 

11441.  How  long  had  your  allowance  been  stopped  at  that  time,  when  you 

went  to  the  Board? — It  was  not  stopped  at  all. 

1 1442.  Chairman.]  Did  you  not  say  you  had  no  money  then  ?— To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  for  the  six  or  seven  weeks,  we  had  nothing  but  seven  gallons 

of  bread. 

11443.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  he  told  you  was  that  your  allowance  would  go  on; 
would  be  continued  ? — Yes. 

11444.  And  that  you  would  not  be  compelled  to  go  into  the  house?— No;  I 

would  not  be  compelled  to  go  into  the  house. 

11445.  Now  how  long  was  it  continued  ? — A  fortnight  after  that. 

11446.  And  then  was  it  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight?— I  went  to  work. 
11447.  At  the  end  of  the  fortnight?— Yes. 

11448.  What  wages  did  you  get? — Harvest  came  on,  and  we  all  went  to  do  a 
little. 

11449.  Could  any  of  your  family  go  out  to  work  besides  yourself  r— Yes,  a 
little  matter.  I  make  them  go ;  very  young  children  can  reap  a  little  ;  it  learns 
them  to  work. 

11450.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  live  at  Wild  Herne  after  that  ? — About 


a  twelvemonth  after  that. 

11451.  And  where  did  you  go  to  then  ? — I  used,  before  I  came  to  Wild  Herne, 
to  work  at  a  place  called  Coome,  hard  by ;  3°  years  first  and  last. 

11452.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  Wild  Herne  ? — Back  to  Linkinholt ; 
there  was  a  lawsuit ;  there  was  a  wood  cut  there  four  or  five  years,  and  then  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  my  parish  for  relief. 

1 1453.  Why  did  you  leave  Wild  Herne  ? — That  is  why  I  came  here. 

1 1454.  Why  did  you  leave  Wild  Herne  ? — As  soon  as  ever  this  lawsuit  was 
over,  my  master  came  to  me  to  go  to  work  for  him  again. 

11455.  Did  you  become  ill  again  when  you  got  back  to  Linkinholt?— I  worked 
about  six  years ;  I  was  seven  years  at  Linkinholt,  and  I  was  not  ill  again  till  a 
twelvemonth  ago  last  January,  or  somewhere  thereabouts  ;  I  found  myself  not 
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quite  right ;  I  was  weak  ;  I  had  not  food  enough  to  carry  me  through  my  work, 
and  my  family  began  to  come  on,  and  wages  were  low. 

114^6  What  were  your  wages  then  ? — -What  we  could  earn. 

1 14?7*  How  much  could  you  earn  a  week  ?— All  the  winter  time  I  could  not  get 
more  than  6  s.  or  7  5.  a  week,  putting  it  on  an  average  5  sometimes  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  together. 

11460.  How  many  had  you  to  keep  on  the  6  s.  or  J  s.  ?  Nine. 

11459.  And  pay  rent?— Yes;  I  do  not  pay  it  as  I  did  then;  2  l.  a  year  at 

Michaelmas,  after  harvest. 

11460.  Finding  yourselves  in  clothes  ? — Everything. 

11461.  To  buy  fuel? — Yes.  . 

1 1462.  Coal  or  wood?— No,  we  had  a  chance  to  get  a  little  tuel. 

1 1463.  To  pick  a  little  wood  ? — Yes,  we  have  that  chance  in  the  country. 

1 1464.  Your  children  would  sometimes  go  picking  wood  Yes. 

11465.  When  you  applied  in  January,  you  say  you  were  ill  in  January,  did 
you  make  your  application  to  the  relieving  officer  for  an  order  tor  the  doctor  ?— 
No,  I  did  not  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  I  kept  on  doing  a  little  and  little,  and 
I  got  on  as  well  as  I  could,  till  I  could  not  do  anything  at  all.  •  •  ^ 

11466.  Did  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  union  before  April  r  JNo, 

nothing  at  all. 

11467.  You  applied  for  relief  in  April? — Somewhere  about  April. 

1 1468.  To  whom  did  you  apply  ? — Mr.  Purver. 

1 1469.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — 1  asked  him  for  a  note  to  go  to  the  doctoi, 
and  he  gave  me  one,  and  I  went. 

11470.  Who  was  the  doctor  ? — Mr.  Medhurst.  , 

11471.  Did  the  doctor  visit  you  ? — He  never  visited  me  but  once  ;  he  neves 
came  to  my  house  but  once,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  ;  that  was  about  that 

11472.  Did  you  apply  then  on  account  of  your  own  illness,  or  the  illness  ot 
your  wife  and  children  ?— My  own  illness ;  I  had  more  than  three  miles  and  a 
half  to  go  to  Mr.  Purver’s  house,  and  I  had  a  hard  matter  to  get  back. 

11473.  You  were  living  at  Linkinholt? — Yes. 

11474.  Where  was  Mr.  Purver  living? — At  Uphusband* 

1 1475.  How  far  is  that  from  Andover? — Five  miles.  , 

11476.  How  far  is  your  house  from  Andover  ?— Nine  miles,  where  I  was  then 

living* 

11477.  Chairman .]  Did  Mr.  Purver  come  into  the  parish  of  Uphusband  every 

11478-  Did  he  not  come  to  some  one  spot  in  the  parish  once  every  week, 
where  you  might  have  seen  him  without  going  to  his  house?— Yes,  he  came 

11479.  So  that  y°u  neec*  not  ^ave  Sone  to  ^1S  k°user  *  was  obliged,  for  an 

order,  to  go  to  the  doctor.  .  .  ,  ,v 

1 1480.  Could  you  not  have  got  the  order  on  the  day  of  his  coming  into  the 

parish  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  know  but  I  could.  ~ 

11481.  Mr.  JVakley.]  You  say  you  had  to  walk  three  miles  and  a  halt  to 

jjr  pUrver  ?  — Y es» 

11482.  And  then  how  far  had  you  to  go  to  the  doctor?  Pretty  neatly 

another  half  mile,  not  more.  T T  i  j  1 

1 1483.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  doctor  stated  to  you  ?— He  asked  me  how 

I  was,  and  I  told  him  the  case  as  well  as  I  could;  he  told  me  1  was  very  weak; 
and  I  came  back  up  to  Mr.  Purver ;  Mr.  Purver  had  been  down  to  the  doctor 

in  the  meantime,  while  I  was  staying.  .  , 

11484.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  doctor  said  he  should  ordei  you 

ment? — No,  I  do  not.  .  ,  ^ 

11485.  Beer  or  meat? — No,  he  did  not  say;  he  only  gave  me  some  medicine 

to  tS/kc 

11486.  You  wanted  beef  and  mutton  i— To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  starving 
at  the  time. 

11487.  Did  he  leave  any  writing  with  you  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

11488.  Sir  IV.  Jottffe.]  What  was  the  name  of  your  master  at  the  time  t— 

Mr.  Richard  Osborne. 

11489.  Mr.  Watfdey.]  A  farmer  ? — Yes.  , 

11400.  Sir  IV.  Jolijfe.]  When  you  did  work,  were  you  employed  m  wood- 

M  J  cutting  ?— 
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cutting? — Yes;  I  used  to  do  Mr.  Osborne’s  hurdling,  and  I  worked  for  Mr. 
Bulpit,  so  that  I  never  wanted  for  a  day’s  work  while  I  was  able  to  work. 

11491.  Mr .\JVakley.]  There  was  no  writingpeft  by  the  doctor  with  you  ? — No. 

11492.  Do  you  remember  at  what  time  of  day  it  was  that  the  doctor  called 
on  you  when  he  came  to  see  you  ? — I  think  it  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the 

afternoon.  ^ 

1 1493.  Had  you  left  Mr.  Purveys  order  with  him  on  that  day  ? — No  ;  he  did 

not  come  to  see  me  till  a  good  while  afterwards. 

11494.  How  long?— I  went  to  Mr.  Purver’s  on  Monday  morning  for  a  note 
to  the  doctor. 

11495.  In  consequence  of  your  own  illness? — Yes;  and  he  gave  me  a  note, 
and  I  went  directly  down  to  the  doctor’s,  as  well  as  I  could,  and  he  said  I  was 
very  weak,  and  gave  me  some  medicine. 

11496.  Did  you  see  the  doctor  when  you  went  to  him? — No,  he  was  out. 

11497.  You  waited  till  he  came  home  ? — Yes. 

11498.  And  then  on  the  following  Friday  he  called  at  your  house? — No,  I 
went  back  to  Mr.  Purver  ;  Mr.  Purver  had  been  down  in  the  meantime, 
while  I  was  waiting  in  the  shop  to  see  Mr.  Medhurst.  Mr.  Medhurst  said  he 
did  not  think  there  was  much  the  matter,  excepting  that  I  was  weak. 
Mr.  Purver  did  not  take  my  case  till  Monday ;  I  went  on  home,  and  did  as  1 
could. 

11499.  Hid  you  state  to  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Purver,  that  you  could  not 
work  ?■— I  stated  I  was  unable  to  work. 

1 1500.  Did  you  tell  them  how  many  you  had  in  family  ? — Yes. 

11501.  Did  they  give  you  any  money  that  time? — Nothing  at  all. 

11502.  Or  any  food  ?— Nothing  at  all. 

11503.  And  you  had  to  walk  back  again  three  miles  and  a  half? — Yes,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  on  the  road  twice. 

11504.  And  how  were  you  when  you  got  back  to  your  cottage? — I  was 
almost  ready  to  faint,  and  fell  down  on  the  road  almost. 

11505.  What  money  had  you  got  in  your  cottage  at  that  time? — Not  one 
single  farthing. 

1 1 506.  And  what  had  you  to  eat  and  drink  for  yourself  and  all  your 
family? — Nothing  but  a  bit  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water. 

11507.  Chairman.']  What  day  was  it  Mr.  Purver  would  naturally  come  into 
your  parish  ? — Wednesday. 

11508.  And  then  the  reason  you  went  on  the  Friday  instead  of  waiting  till 
Wednesday  was  because  you  found  yourself  worse? — Yes;  and  I  thought  I 
could  not  wait. 

11509.  Mr.  JVakley.]  When  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Purver? — The  Friday 
morning  following ;  I  knew  I  could  have  nothing  before  Board  day. 

11510.  Where  did  you  see  him  then? — At  home,  at  his  house. 

11511.  You  went  to  him  again? — Yes. 

11512.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — I  told  him  I  was  unable  to  work,  and 
there  must  be  something  done  somehow ;  so  he  took  my  case  down,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  following  he  brought  me  five  gallons  of  bread  and  3  s. 

11513.  What  did  Mr.  Purver  say  to  you? — He  said  very  little  ;  he  snubbed 
me  very  much  ;  he  spoke  very  sharp. 

11514.  What  did  he  say? — Mr.  Medhurst  did  not  think  there  was  much  the 
matter,  only  a  weakness ;  I  told  him  if  he  felt  as  I  did  he  would  have  found  the 
difference. 

11515.  Were  you  suffering  pain  at  that  time? — Yes,  very  much  indeed. 

11516.  Suffering  from  hunger? — Yes;  not  altogether  that ;  I  did  not  feel  it 
so  much,  for  I  had  been  hungry  so  long. 

11517.  What  did  you  say  Mr.  Purver  brought  you?— Five  gallons  of  bread 
and  3  s.  in  money. 

11518.  There  were  then  seven  of  you  in  family  ? — Yes. 

11519.  How  long  did  you  get  that  relief? — Three  weeks. 

11520.  Was  it  stopped  at  that  time? — It  was  stopped  at  three  weeks;  I  was 
not  able  to  go  to  meet  Mr.  Purver  myself ;  I  had  got  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  go 
to  where  he  lived  ;  I  sent  my  girl,  and  he  sent  me  the  note  to  stop  it  at  three 
weeks’  end. 

11521.  Was  it  all  stopped  at  three  weeks’  end? — Yes. 
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11522.  Bread  and  money  too?— He  said  there  was  no  more  allowance  for 
me  ;  he  said  I  must  work  or  come  to  the  house. 

11523.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Purver  why  it  was  stopped? — I  did  not  see  him 

myself;  I  went  the  next  week  following.  - 

‘11524.  Did  you  ask  him  then  why  it  was  stopped?— I  went  up  to  meet  him, 
and  I  went  into  a  neighbour’s  house  till  he  came  along,  and  I  went  out  to  him, 
and  he  said,  “What  do  you  want?”  just  so  ;  I  told  him  I  was  very  ill,  unable 
to  work,  and  my  wife  was  ill,  and  were  ail  very  ill  together.  She  was  just  that 

time  confined  two  days. 

1 1525.  At  the  time  you  saw  him  ? — He  said,  “  I  can  give  you  a  note  to  go 


into  the  house.” 

11526.  Chairman .]  What  time  of  the  year  was  this?  — I  he  7th  ot  May,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection. 

11527.  Last  May  twelvemonth  ?— A  twelvemonth  ago  last  May. 

11528.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  How  long  before  this  was  it  you  had  seen  the  medical 
officer  ?— The  regular  rule  is  that  doctors  have  no  concern  after  the  pay  is 


taken^offi  ^  Wakley.~\  The  doctor  had  not  attended  your  wife  in  her  confine¬ 
ment? — No.  ,  ,r 

1 1530.  When  had  the  doctor  been  at  your  house  the  last  time  you  saw  Mr. 

Purver  ?— I  should  think  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  he 
never  came  to  my  house  but  once. 

11531.  Mr .  Sheridan.~\  Then  you  were  not  on  the  medical  list  when  Mr. 
Purver  told  you  you  were  to  come  into  the  house  ? — No,  I  was  not  on  the 

medical  list  then.  _  .  . .  ,  > 

H532.  Did  the  medical  officer  consider  you  well  after  he  paid  you  the  first 

vjsit  ?_I  do  not  know  how  it  was  ordered ;  it  was  all  taken  off  together. 

J1533-  You  say  y°u  went  int0  a  neighbour’s  house,  ancl  walted  tl11  Mr. 

Purver  came  ?— Yes.  .  _  .  .  .  ,  • 

11534.  Had  you  told  him  you  were  unable  to  work? — I  went  out  to  him, 

and  he  said,  “What  do  you  want?”  as  he  rode  along  in  his  carriage. 

11 535*  What  parish  were  you  living  in  ? — At  Linkinholt.  I  told  him,  and 

he  never  stopped. 

11536.  Was  he  in  a  gig  or  cart  ?— In  a  gig.  . 

1 1 537.  Did  he  not  stop  ?— No  ;  he  said,  “  I  can  give  you  nothing,  but  go  to 
the  house.”  It  was  very  wet  and  cold  weather.  He  said,  “  There  is  no  allow¬ 
ance,  for  they  have  said  you  must  go  to  work  or  come  to  the  house  ;  I  can  give 
you  a  note  to  come  to  the  house  if  you  like.” 

1 1538.  He  called  out  that  expression  to  you  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

11539-  And  did  you  say  to  him  that  your  wife  had  just  been  confined  ?— Yes, 

I  told  him  my  case.  ,  .c 

1 1 540.  Had  you  a  female  to  attend  her  while  in  her  confinement ;  a  midwile . 

— Yes,  in  her  confinement ;  that  cost  me  55.  . 

11541.  And  you  paid  the  midwife  5s.  ?— Yes  ;  the  woman  was  very  merciful 
to  us  ;  she  did  not  charge  us  ail  at  once ;  she  gave  us  the  chance  of  paying  2 

and  then  I  paid  35.  afterwards.  . 

11542.  What  had  you  got  in  the  house  in  the  way  of  nourishment  for  your 

wife  at  that  time  ? — Half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  an  ounce  of  tea. .  _ 

11543.  No  money? — No;  I  had  only  2  s.y  and  that  the  midwife  had. 

11544.  No  mutton? — No.  ,  c 

1 1545*  Nothing  to  give  her  cordials  r — Nothing  more  than  this  half  pound  01 

sugar,  an  ounce  of  tea,  and  this  bread.  , 

11546.  What  was  the  next  thing  you  did? — As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  undei- 

take  the  journey  I  went  to  Mr.  Purver  myself  again  at  his  house. 

11547.  How  soon  afterwards? — I  believe  this  was  in  the  course  of  eight  01 
nine  days ;  as  soon  as  I  thought  I  could  get  to  him  I  went  down  and  stated  the 

case  to  him.  „  n  „ 

11548.  Chairman .]  How  soon  was  that  after  your  wife  s  confinement. 

About  a  fortnight.  c  '  :  , 

11549.  This  was  after  he  told  you  you  could  have  no  relief  but  the  work- 

house?— Yes.  ,. 

11550.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  You  went  and  saw  him,  and  stated  your  case  to  him 
again  ? — Yes  ;  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  do  something  for  me,  and  he  said 

there  was  no  more  allowance  for  me,  I  must  go  to  work  or  go  to  the  house. 

11551.  Chairman. J 
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11551.  Chairman .]  Where  did  he  say  this  to  you? — At  his  own  house;  and 
said,  “You  had  better  go  on  home,  and  not  come  here  bothering  me.”  I 
turned  from  the  door,  and  as  I  went  along  after  that,  he  called  me  in  again ; 
that  was  to  take  the  age  of  my  child  ;  that  was  all. 

11552.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Does  he  enter  the  names  of  the  children  in  a  book  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

11553.  He  is  the  registrar  ? — Yes. 

11554.  Chairman .]  The  age  of  what  child;  the  one  just  bornr — The  one 
that  is  now  13  months  of  age,  or  nearly  14. 

1 1555.  Did  he-  go  into  the  house  to  see  your  wife  ?■ — He  never  came  to  the 
house  once ;  he  rode  down  by  my  house  once  in  the  time  that  I  had  the  three 
weeks  relief ;  he  never  got  out  of  his  gig  ;  he  asked  my  wife  a  few  questions 
and  drove  on. 

1 1 556.  Rode  round  ? — Yes. 

11557.  There  is  your  name  here  as  receiving  35.  in  money  and  48  lbs.  of 
bread  some  time  before  Midsummer  1845;  was  that  previous  to  your  wife’s 
confinement? — No. 

11558.  Did  you  not  receive  35.  in  money  and  48  lbs.  of  bread  sometime  in  the 
course  of  that  spring  ? — I  had  a  fall  from  Mr.  Osborne’s  faggot  pile,  and  I  hurt 
myself  very  much,  and  Mr.  Osborne  went  to  the  Board  for  me  that  week.  It 
was  only  one  week.  He  told  them  I  had  a  great  fall,  and  said  I  was  very  ill, 
and  they  sent  me  six  gallons  of  bread  and  3  s. 

11559.  Was  that  after  your  wife  was  confined? — No,  before  that. 

11560.  It  says  here,  that  “  his  wife  was  confined  on  Monday  last;”  are  you 
quite  sure  it  was  before  your  wife  was  confined  ? — The  first  relief  I  had  was 
one  week  at  Linkinholt. 

11561.  Was  that  before  your  wife  was  confined? — Before  my  wife  was  con¬ 
fined  I  had  relief  three  weeks  ;  on  the  Wednesday  they  stopped  my  relief,  and 
my  wife  was  confined  the  next  Monday  following. 

11562.  How  long  had  you  had  the  35.  and  48  lbs.  of  bread? — One  week. 

1 1563.  That  was  before  your  wife  was  confined  ? — Yes. 

11564.  A  fortnight  before? — Along  time  before;  that  was  at  the  time  of 
harvest. 

11565.  Eight  or  ten  months  before? — Yes. 

11566.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Did  you  go  to  work  between  the  time  you  applied  to 
Mr.  Purver,  and  the  time  that  you  mentioned  ? — Yes,  a  little. 

11567.  How  was  your  family  maintained? — I  had  three  girls  who  went  out 
to  work  at  6  d.  a  day,  regularly. 

11568.  At  that  time  ? — All  but  the  mother ;  they  could  not  make  their  time ; 
but  that  was  their  regular  pay  when  they  could  make  their  time  every  day. 

1 1 569.  They  were  at  that  time  earning  9  s.  a  week  between  them  ?* — Yes ;  they 
did  not  earn  all  the  summer  more  than  7  s.  a  week,  taking  it  altogether;  but 
when  they  could  make  a  week,  every  day,  then  it  was  95. 

1 1570.  What  are  they  employed  at  ? — Haymaking,  and  all  such  extraordinary 
work. 

11571.  After  you  applied  to  Mr.  Purver,  at  the  time  you  mentioned,  what 
did  you  do  to  obtain  relief? — We  were  obliged  to  do  on  the  girls’  money,  what 
little  they  had. 

11572.  Did  you  again  apply  to  the  Board? — After  a  bit  Mr.  Osborne  came 
to  me,  and  I  went  several  times  to  work,  and  instead  of  hoeing  turnips  I  was 
obliged  to  thin  them  out  with  my  hand. 

11573.  You  were  so  weak? — Yes,  I  had  not  the  use  of  this  arm. 

11574.  Could  you  raise  your  arms  to  your  head? — Yes. 

11575.  Did  you  apply  to  the  Board  after  that  ?— Yes,  Mr.  Osborne  came  to  me 
and  met  me  in  the  fields  ;  Mr.  Michael  Osborne. 

11576.  Is  he  a  guardian? — Mr.  Richard  Osborne  is  a  guardian,  Mr.  Michael 
is  not ;  he  is  always  at  home  minding  the  business.  He  told  me  to  go  home  again, 
and  said,  “  You  are  not  fit  to  be  here  ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  see  a  man  in  your  con¬ 
dition  here  ;”  and  I  went  home.  That  was  on  a  Wednesday.  On  the  Thursday 
morning  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Purver  for  a  note  to  go  to  the  doctor  again.  He 
gave  me  a  note,  and  this  was  just  at  the  time  that  the  workhouse  men  were  turned 
out  of  the  Andover  Union.  Mr.  Purver  was  very  kind  i  ndeed  then,  and  he  says, 
“  You  cannot  work,  Pyke  ;  shall  I  take  your  case  down?  ”  I  said,  “  Yes,  sir,  if  you 
please.”  He  said,  £<  There  must  be  something  done  ;  you  must  have  some  victuals  ; 
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James  Pyke.  you  cannot  work.”  I  thought  to  myself,  what  a  difference  to  being  ordered  from 

■  .  ...» —  the  door,  and  going  home ;  and  after  that  he  was  altogether  as  kind  to  me  as  a 

30  June  184G.  dove ;  quite  the  other  way  altogether. 

11577.  When  was  this? — When  I  went  the  second  time. 

1 1578.  After  last  August? — Yes. 

1 1579.  After  there  had  been  an  inquiry  about  the  workhouse  men? — Yes,  that 
was  how  it  broke  out ;  he  was  no  more  like  the  same  man. 

11580.  You  found  Mr.  Purver  had  become  a  turtle  dove? — Quite  a  turtle 
dove  to  what  he  was  before.  He  would  not  stop  to  take  my  case  down  before ; 
and  he  then  offered  to  take  it  down,  and  do  anything  in  the  world. 

11581.  Where  was  this? — At  his  own  house. 

1 1582.  What  relief  did  you  get  then  ? — He  took  my  case  down,  and  I  went  to 
the  doctor,  and  on  the  Wednesday  following  we  had  3  s.  and  six  gallons  of 
bread. 

11583.  How  long  did  that  continue  ? — About  three  weeks  before  Michaelmas, 
or  somewhere  thereabouts. 

11584.  Did  your  daughter  fetch  the  relief  from  the  village? — I  always  fetched 
it  myself,  when  I  could  go. 

11585.  You  did  not  go  always? — She  did  not  go  unless  I  could  not. 

11586.  How  long  had  you  that  relief? — Till  nearly  Michaelmas  ;  it  wa  about 
three  weeks,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

1 1587.  Did  you  go  to  work  at  that  time  ? — Only  a  little  at  the  harvest  time  ; 
sometimes  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  an  hour. 

1 1588.  Was  that  relief  stopped  ? — Not  till  about  three  weeks  before  Michael¬ 
mas. 

11589.  And  then  it  was  stopped  ? — Yes. 

11590.  Did  the  doctor  visit  you  then? — No,  except  once;  I  was  always  to 
go  to  him.  ' 

11591.  Did  Purver  ask  you  how  you  were  ? — I  said  I  was  a  little  better,  and  I 
sent  him  a  note  that  in  a  little  bit  I  should  go  to  work.  According  to  his  own 
discourse,  he  went  and  stated  to  the  Board  that  I  was  going  to  work ;  so  that  the 
relief  was  taken  off.  I  was  getting  better,  but  was  not  able  to  go  to  work. 

11592.  How  long  had  you  this  relief? — About  three  weeks.  It  was  a  month 
before  I  could  get  anything  more,  because  I  was  obliged  to  be  moved  to  my  parish. 
Mr.  Purver  told  me  I  must  come  to  my  parish  or  do  as  I  could. 

11593.  You  were  living  in  the  union  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  the  same  union. 

11594.  But  another  parish  in  the  union  ? — Yes. 

ll  595.  What  parish? — Linkinholt. 

11596.  Where  were  you  to  be  moved  back  to? — Back  to  Andover  parish. 

11597.  Did  you  apply  to  the  Board  of  Guardians? — As  soon  as  I  moved  my 
goods  I  applied  to  Mr.  Cook  for  a  note  to  go  to  the  doctor. 

11598.  As  soon  as  you  had  removed  into  Andover  parish,  you  then  applied  to 
Mr.  Cook  ? — Yes. 

11599.  What  did  you  state  to  Mr.  Cook? — I  stated  my  case  to  him,  and  he 
gave  me  a  note  to  go  the  doctor,  and  took  my  case  without  any  bother  at  all.  He 
took  my  case  very  civilly  and  quietly. 

11600.  Did  you  get  any  relief  from  him  ? — Yes  ;  five  gallons  of  bread  and  3  s. 

11601.  Without  going  to  the  Board  ? — Yes,  I  had  that ;  we  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Board  after  it ;  my  wife  used  to  go  and  fetch  it. 

11602.  Did  you  go  and  see  the  guardians? — No. 

1 1603.  Have  you  seen  them  since  the  time  you  have  stated  ? — No. 

11604.  Have  you  been  to  the  Board  more  than  once? — No. 

1 1.605.  Never  but  once  ? — No. 

11606.  How  did  you  go  back  to  Andover  ?-— Mr.  Osborne  brought  me. 

11607.  How  did  you  go  ? — I  rode  in  a  waggon;  walked  and  rode,  and  got 
along  as  I  could ;  all  my  family. 

11608.  Has  that  relief  been  continued  to  you  ever  since  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  five  or  six  weeks ;  all  nine  of  us  used  to  live  on  the  five  loaves  of 
bread  and  the  3  s. 

11609.  After  that  time? — After  I  went  to  Mr.  Cook. 

11610,  What  have  you  got  to  live  on  now,  at  this  time,  yourself  and  family  ? — 
I  went  back  to  Mr.  Cook  again  the  day  he  came  near  to  every  parish,  and  told 
him  the  case,  and  he  took  two  of  the  girls  into  the  house,  who  were  over  16. 

11611.  How  many  have  you  left  at  home? — Eight  left  at  home  at  this  time. 

11612.  Your 
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11612.  Your  wife  and  yourself,  and  six  children  ?— Yes ;  after  I  paid  my  rent, 
and  one  thing  and  the  other,  I  could  not  make  it  do,  and  then  I  went  to  Board. 

I  sent  to  Mr.  Cook,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  go  to  Board.  Hesaid,  4  Yes,  if  you 
like,  I  will  take  you  in  when  there  is  an  opportunity.”  I  went  m  and  1  stated 
my  case,  and  hoped  they  would  take  it  into  consideration,  and  allow  me  some  little 

trifle  more.  XT 

11613.  You  have  never  been  before  the  Board  but  once  ? — No. 

11614.  Has  that  amount  of  relief  been  continued  to  you  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — I  had  six  gallons  of  bread  and  4s. ;  ever  since  I  went  to  Board  to 
state  my  case  they  put  me  on  another  gallon  of  bread  and  is. 

11615.  Is  that  what  you  have  now?— Yes,  as  well  as  I  know  before  1  came 

away. 

11616.  How  many  are  there  living  on  it  ? — Seven  live  on  it. 

11617.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  the  cottage  you  are  now  in  ?— One  shilling 

a  week  every  week. 

11618.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  subsist  on,  what  you  have  stated;  are  any 
of  your  children,  who  are  now  at  home,  not  earning  any  wages  ?— The  two 
eldest  earn,  when  they  can  make  a  week,  6$. ;  35.  a  piece;  and  they  keep  them¬ 
selves  out  of  that.  I  told  them  if  they  lived  along  with  me  they  would  have 

no  clothes.  .  u 

11619.  You  say  Mr.  Purver  did  not  go  into  your  cottage  at  all  ! — He  never 

entered  my  cottage  at  all. 

11620.  He  passed  it? — He  was  within  five  minutes  walk  always.  Me  came 

once,  but  he  never  got  out  of  his  gig  to  come  in. 

11621.  Has  Cook  been  in  your  cottage  ;  does  he  go  in  your  cottage?— He 
always  came  into  my  cottage  and  asked  me  how  I  was  ;  I  will  always  say  that 
for  Mr.  Cook,  that  he  behaved  very  kind  indeed. 

11622.  Your  second  daughter  is  in  the  workhouse  ? — ’Not  now  ;  she  was  five 

months  during  the  dead  of  the  winter. 

11623.  Had  you  a  situation  offered  for  your  second  daughter? — Yes. 

11624.  Was  she  offered  service? — Yes. 

11625.  Did  she  take  service? — She  was  hired  if  she  could  have  got  clothes  fit 
to  go  in ;  I  could  not  get  them. 

11626.  Who  offered  to  take  her?— A  gentleman  about  three  miles  this  side 


of  Newbury. 

11627.  When  was  it  she  found  a  situation  ? — Last  Michaelmas. 

11628.  Did  you  do  anything  to  raise  the  money  ? — I  took  15  s.  for  two  settles 

of  bees. 

11629.  You  raised  15  $.  on  them  ? — Yes  ;  and  if  I  can  pay  that  the  bees  are 
my  own,  and  if  not  they  are  gone. 

11630.  How  much  money  did  you  want  to  buy  clothes  for  your  daughter? — 
About  2 6  5. ;  I  could  have  bought  them  for  that. 

11631.  You  raised  15  s .? — Yes. 

11632.  Did  you  apply  to  the  Board  for  the  remainder  ?— Yes. 

11633.  Did  you  get  it? — No. 

11634.  You  did  not  go  to  the  Board? — Yes. 

1 1635.  Then  you  did  see  the  Board  more  than  once  ? — Yes. 

11636.  Did  you  go  into  the  Board-room  and  see  the  chairman  and  guard¬ 
ians  ? — I  went  and  carried  the  paper  the  man  gave  me. 

11637.  Was  Mr.  Cook  in  the  Board-room  at  that  time  ?— Yes,  I  believe 

11638.  Did  you  tell  the  Board  how  much  you  wanted?— I  asked  them  for 
relief;  I  wanted  something  to  get  her  fit  to  go  to  service. 

11639.  Was  Mr.  Dodson  in  the  chair? — Yes. 

11640.  What  did  the  Board  say  to  you?— Nobody  spoke  to  me  but  Mr. 
Dodson. 

11641.  Did  Cook  speak  while  you  were  in  the  room  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that 
he  did;  I  was  ordered  out,  and  after  a  bit  Cook  came  out  and  told  me  there 
was  nothing  allowed  for  a  girl  to  go  to  service  with. 

11642.  What  happened  in  consequence  of  your  not  getting  the  money  that 
you  applied  for  ;  did  your  daughter  go  to  service,  or  go  into  the  workhouse 
We  could  not  get  the  things  in  time.  There  was  only  so  long  to  get  them  in 
before  she  must  go. 

1 1643.  Did  she  lose  the  place  ? — Yes. 
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11644.  Because  you  could  not  get  the  money  ?— Yes. 

11645.  Then  she  went  into  the  workhouse  ?— Yes,  after  a  bit;  but  I  cannot 
recollect  whether  this  was  before  I  came  into  Andover  or  afterwards,  that  I  went 
concerning  the  girl. 

11646.  Did  you  show  the  letter  to  the  Board? — I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Dodson, 
into  his  hand ;  it  was  a  few  lines  to  say  what  was  required,  that  he  would  take 
her  if  she  could  come  in  creditable  and  tidy. 

11647.  Do  you  know  many  persons  at  Linkinholt  who  are  receiving  relief? — 
Only  one  receiving  relief  now"  from  the  union,  except  there  has  been  an  alteration 
since  I  came  away. 

11648.  Is  that  an  old  person  ?— Yes,  an  old  woman,  quite  an  old  woman. 

11649.  How  old  is  she? — I  think  she  is  upwards  of  70. 

11650.  Do  you  know  what  relief  she  is  getting? — If  I  do  not  make  a  mistake, 
she  has  a  gallon  of  bread  and  1  s.  6d. ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  positively. 

11651.  Do  you  know  any  old  people  who  are  compelled  to  work,  and  who  are 
receiving  some  relief  at  Linkinholt,  or  anywhere  in  Andover,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
union? — I  cannot  say  about  Andover  ;  there  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  William 
Bath  at  Linkinholt,  77,  and  they  allow  him  to  work  for  his  maintenance. 

11652.  And  he  is  obliged  to  work  for  his  living? — Yes  ;  he  told  me  he  was 
three  years  younger  than  his  wife,  and  she  is  80. 

1 1653.  Has  that  man  applied  for  relief? — No,  I  think  not.  The  rule  is,  when 
they  are  ill  they  pay  them  their  weekly  pay ;  they  do  not  allow  them  to  go  to  the 
Board. 

11654.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  old  man  has  applied  for  relief? — No,  I 
cannot  say. 

1 1655.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  farm  labourers  at  Linkinholt,  or  Wild  Herne, 
or  in  Andover,  who  have  got  money  in  the  savings  bank?— No. 

11656.  Do  you  know  any  farm  labourer  who  has  got  money  in  the  savings 
bank  ? — I  do  not  know  any ;  I  cannot  say. 

11657.  Have  you  yourself  ever  been  charged  with  any  offence,  and  taken  before 
the  magistrate  ? — Never  in  my  life  $  no  offence  at  all,  no  more  than  as  a  witness, 
or  a  thing  of  that  kind ;  I  was  never  charged  before  a  magistrate  in  my  life. 

11658^  How  many  years  have  you  been  at  work  for  the  same  master? — I 
worked  nearly  30  years  for  Mr.  Bulpit. 

11659.  Chairman .]  How  long  did  you  work  for  Mr.  Osborne  ? — There  was 
a  law-suit  concerning  the  wood,  and  there  was  no  work  for  four  or  five  years  ; 
after  that  I  worked  for  Mr.  Bulpit ;  he  came  for  me  again. 

11660.  How  much  are  you  paying  rent  for  your  house  now  ? — At  this  present 
time  n.  a  week. 


11661.  Captain  Pechell]  When  the  relieving  officer,  Mr.  Purver,  told  you 
that  you  were  to  come  into  the  house,  did  he  state  to  you  that  he  considered 
you  were  an  able-bodied  labourer  ? — He  would  not  state  any  case  at  all  to  me. 

11662.  He  would  not  give  you  any  explanation  at  all? — No  more  except  to 
say,  “  I  can  give  you  an  order  to  go  to  the  house  if  you  like. 

11663.  Did  he  ever  say  more  work  might  be  got  out  of  you  ? — No,  he  did  not 
say  that  at  all ;  he  said  to  me  that  I  must  go  to  work  or  come  to  the  house. 

11664.  When  he  offered  you  the  house,  was  your  wife  at  that  time  in  her 
confinement  ? — When  he  gave  my  daughter  a  note  to  go  into  the  house,  that  was 
the  Wednesday ;  the  next  Monday  following  my  wife  was  confined. 

11665.  Hid  he  propose  to  take  your  wife  and  family  into  the  house  ? — No. 

11666.  Was  it  meant  merely  to  take  yourself? — Yes. 

11667.  And  to  leave  your  wife  and  family  in  the  cottage? — No,  I  must  take 
all  my  family  and  go  into  the  house  how  I  could. 

11668.  The  whole  lot  were  to  be  bundled  into  the  workhouse  ?— Yes,  nine 
miles  off. 

11669.  Was  this  before  the  relieving  officer  acted  in  the  character  of  a  turtle 
dove  to  you  ? — Y es,  before  that. 

11670.  Before  he  had  changed  his  plumage  ? — Yes,  the  first  time  I  went  to 
him  after  my  wife’s  confinement. 

11671.  Have  you  heard  from  any  other  person  receiving  relief  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  relieving  officer  had  undergone  a  great  change  for  the  better  ? — Yes. 

11672.  They  found  that  out  ? — Yes. 

1 1673.  Has  a  change  taken  place  for  the  better  since  the  inquiry,  or  since 

the 
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the  master  of  the  workhouse  was  dismissed  ? — People  say  he  is  better  ge¬ 
nerally. 

11674.  Since  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

11675.  Did  you  get  your  provisions  full  weight  from  the  workhouse? — I 
cannot  say  exactly  ;  I  have  not  been  in  myself. 

11676.  Were  the  provisions  which  you  got  from  the  workhouse,  before  the 
inquiry,  all  of  good  quality  and  proper  weight  ? — Do  you  mean  the  bread  ? 

11677.  Yes. — I  can  say  I  weighed  a  good  many  loaves  and  I  always  found 
them  weight ;  I  never  found  one  short  of  weight  worth  mentioning,  but  some¬ 
times  it  was  very  bad  bread. 

11678.  When  Mr.  Purver  supplied  you  did  he  bring  the  bread  with  him  in 
his  carriage  ? — No,  the  bread  used  to  come  in  a  horse  and  cart,  and  he  used  to 
come  in  a  gig  by  himself. 

11679.  He  did  not  travel  about  with  the  good  things;  the  bread  and  the 
money  ? — He  used  to  come  round  and  pay  the  money,  and  another  man  used 
to  come  round  with  the  bread  before  or  after  him. 

11680.  Another  man  travelled  with  the  provisions  ? — Yes. 

11681.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  seeing  them  weighed? — No;  that  was 
a  different  union  ;  but  when  I  got  back  to  Andover  I  took  them  to  the  scales 
sometimes. 

11682.  After  your  removal  to  Andover  you  got  an  additional  gallon  of  bread 
and  an  additional  shilling  ? — Yes. 

11683.  Was  that  given  for  the  rent  of  your  cottage? — No,  it  was  advanced 
altogether ;  nothing  said  about  rent  at  all. 

11684.  And  was  that  six  gallons  of  bread  and  35.  sufficient  to  keep  you  all 
comfortable,  the  nine  in  family  ? — No. 

11685.  How  much  would  you  require  ? — It  cost  me  every  week  1  s.  for  rent, 
and  then  it  cost  me  pretty  nigh  1  s.  for  wood,  and  then  a  third  shilling  for  cotton, 
and  all  those  kind  of  things. 

11686.  Have  you  ever  represented  that  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — No,  I  have 
not ;  I  have  had  no  opportunity. 

11687.  Not  since  he  became  a  turtle  dove? — No,  I  never  said  anything  to 
him.  I  have  done  with  Mr.  Purver  now.  Mr.  Broderip  is  our  relieving  officer 
now. 

11688.  Are  you  now  supplied  with  sufficient  money  and  sufficient  bread  to 
keep  your  family  comfortable  ? — No. 

11689.  Why  do  you  not  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  now,  to  state  your  case 
to  the  Board  ? — We  thought  it  was  of  no  use,  and  we  put  up  with  it  the  same  as 
the  rest  of  the  people. 

11690.  You  have  stated  that  great  improvements  have  taken  place  since  the 
inquiry ;  do  you  not  think  by  a  proper  representation  their  hearts  might  be 
softened,  and  you  might  get  a  little  more  allowance? — Yes,  I  thought  of  doing 
it ;  but  I  never  put  it  into  practice  ;  I  do  not  like  to  keep  on  bothering  ;  I  like 
to  get  on  quiet  as  well  as  1  can. 

11691.  Chairman.' |  Y our  present  pay  is  six  gallons  of  bread  and  4  s.  a  week  ? 
*— Yes.  . 

1 1692.  What  do  you  consider  those  gallons  of  bread  in  money  equal  to  ? — It 
is  put  to  us  at  6  5. 

11693.  Is  it  worth  more  than  that  at  present? — No;  it  is  very  middling 
bread  we  have  had  lately. 

11694.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  worth  more  than  1  s.  a  gallon? — It  is  not 
worth  1  s.f  according  to  the  shop  bread. 

1 1695.  Captain  Pechell.]  Is  it  as  good  as  the  shop  bread  ? — No ;  last  week  it 
was  very  bad  indeed. 

11696.  Was  anything  mixed  with  it  besides  flour  and  water? — I  cannot  say. 

11697.  Is  there  any  mark  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  mixture  ;  that  it  is  not  all 
flour  ? — No,  I  did  not  see  any  mark  ;  it  is  very  dark. 

11698.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  when  the 
bread  is  mixed  with  pea  meal  or  other  things,  that  they  are  required  to  have  a 
letter  placed  on  it? — No;  I  do  not  understand  any  such  thing. 

11699,  Mr.  Wakley.']  How  long  were  your  daughters  in  the  workhouse? — ■ 
About  five  months,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

11700.  The  two  eldest  ? — Yes. 

11701.  And  you  say  they  spoke  very  well  of  the  food  they  had  ?— -Yes,  they 
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told  me  it  was  a  deal  of  confinement ;  but  as  to  food  sometimes  they  could  eat 
a  bit  more,  and  sometimes  they  had  got  more  than  they  could  eat ;  but  all  the 

while  there  was  quite  sufficient.  ,  , 

11702.  They  did  not  complain  of  the  food  at  all?  Not  at  all ;  they  rather 

spoke  in  praise  of  it  than  against  it. 

!  j  703.  What  have  your  receipts  been  in  money  for  some  weeks  past  from 
your  children’s  wages,  and  your  allowance  in  the  union?  If  my  girls  were  to 
live  with  me  it  would  come  to  about  16s.;  but  they  keep  themselves,  and  live 
by  themselves.  I  give  them  their  chance  ;  I  know  if  we  had  their  money  it 
would  be  eat  up,  so  it  would  not  give  them  a  rag  of  clothes. 

11704.  They  live  with  you? — In  the  same  house. 

11705.  But  they  keep  themselves  ?— They  buy  their  own  food,  and  if  they  can 
save  sixpence,  they  get  a  rag  of  clothes  with  it. 

1 1 706.  They  take  their  own  wages  themselves  t — Yes. 

11707.  And  you  are  keeping  on  your  allowance  five,  on  your  ys.'l  Seven. 
11708.  Have  you  nine  in  family  at  home  now  ?■— Yes. 

11709.  Seven  children,  your  wife,  and  yourself  r  Yes; 

11710.  And  two  of  your  children  are  at  present  maintaining  themselves  on 

their  own  wages  ? — Yes.  ,  c  , 

11711.  And  for  the  others  you  have  got  six  gallons  of  bread  and  4 s.  from  the 

union  ?— Yes,  my  wife,  and  me,  and  five  children.^ 

11712.  Are  you  earning  anything  at  this  time?  Not  a  penny;  sometimes  X 

am  hardly  able  to  go  out  of  doors. 

1 1713.  Do  you  pay  a  shilling  a  week  for  your  cottage  t  Yes. 

11714.  Out  of  the  45.  ? — Yes. 

11715.  How  do  you  lay  out  the  other  3^'^  Part  of  the  3  s.  goes  tor  fuel , 
sometimes  it  is  a  shilling,  and  sometimes  not  so  much,  according  as  we  pick  up 
wood. 

11716.  What  fuel  do  you  use  ? — Wood. 

11717;  How  do  you  lay  out  the  3^  generally?  Always  some  of  it  goes  tor 

?*-  11718.  But  suppose  half-a-crown  left,  how  do  you  lay  that  out?  It  takes  the 
biggest  part  of  another  15.  for  soap,  and  candles,  and  cotton,  and  thread. 

11719.  Do  vou  buy  no  tea  or  sugar? — Sometimes  half  an  ounce,  and  some¬ 
times  a  quartern  of  sugar  ;  according  as  we  can  get  fuel,  we  get  a  little  more. 
11720.  Do  you  ever  get  any  animal  food? — Iwo  pounds  of  mutton  a  week, 
11721.  That  you  are  allowed  now  ? — Yes,  that  is  for  myself. 

11722.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  bread  and  the  45.?  Yes. 

11723.  You  have  two  pounds  of  mutton  r — Yes. 

11724.  How  long  have  you  had  the  mutton ?-~»Iiiver  since  I  came  to  Andover 

first.  ... 

11725.  Is  the  mutton  good  meat? — Sometimes  it  is  not  very  good;  some¬ 
times  it  is  pretty  fair. 

11726.  Is  it  without  bone? — No,  sometimes  it  has  bone,  and  the  scrag,  such 

as  that. 

11727.  A  good  deal  of  bone?— Sometimes. 

1 1728.  Captain  Pechell .]  Do  you  get  the  mutton  all  at  the  same  time  ;  the 
two  pounds  all  at  one  serving  ?— Yes. 

11729.  How  do  you  keep  it  in  the  hot  weather? — We  cannot  keep  it;  we 
are  obliged  to  dress  it  and  hang  it  up. 

11730.  Would  it  be  more  convenient  to  you  if  the  mutton  was  given  to  you 
cit  different  times  ? _ Y^es. 

11731.  If  one  pound  was  given  at  a  time  ? — Yes,  because  we  cannot  keep  it. 
11732.  Have  you  expressed  that  to  the  relieving  officer,  that  in  giving  you 
all  the  mutton  at  once  during  the  hot  weather,  part  was  spoiled  ?  — No. 

11733.  Mr.  Christie.^  How  far  do  you  go  to  receive  relief?-  Foui  miles  to 

fetch  our  bread 

1 1 734.  Then  it  would  not  be  more  convenient  for  you  to  go  so  much  oftener 
for  the  mutton  ? — No. 

11735.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  Does  your  wife  go  to  Andover  every  week  for  the 
bread? — Yes. 

1 1736.  It  is  not  brought  round  as  it  used  to  be  at  Linkinholt  ?  No. 

11737.  Mr.  Sheridan.^  Do  you  ever  earn  1  s.  a  week  nowr  l  earn  nothing 
at  all  now,  since  I  have  been  at  Andover, 
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11738.  Does  your  wife  earn  anything? — Some  days  she  goes  out,  when  I 
am  fit  to  be  left,  and  earns  sixpence  or  a  shilling ;  sometimes  she  goes  out  to 
get  a  bit  of  wood. 

11739.  L)o  you  think  she  generally  earns  a  shilling  a  week? — Yes,  taking  it 
on  the  whole,  just  now  ;  but  all  along  the  winter  there  was  not  one  hour’s  work 
for  anybody. 

11740.  You  said  just  now  you  paid  55.  for  the  midwife  who  attended  your 
wife? — Yes. 

11741.  Did  you  make  an  application  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  that  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  think  it  was  any  use  to  apply. 

11742.  Did  you  ask  the  relieving  officer  to  permit  the  medical  officer  to  attend 
your  wife  in  her  confinement? — I  told  him  how  the  thing  was,  but  he  did  not 
give  me  any  answer. 

1 1 743.  And  therefore  you  thought  they  would  not  grant  a  medical  officer’s 
attendance,  and  you  paid  for  the  midwife  yourself? — Yes. 

11744.  What  is  the  general  charge  the  midwife  makes? — Five  shillings. 

11745.  You  said  she  did  not  press  hard  on  you? — -I  paid  her  25.  down,  and 
then  afterwards  I  paid  3  s.  more,  as  soon  as  I  could. 

11746.  Mr.  PaJdngton. J  At  the  time  your  wife  was  confined,  and  you  paid  5s. 
to  the  midwife,  you  were  ill  yourself,  were  you  not? — Yes,  very  ill ;  ill  able  to  work. 

11747.  Were  you  entirely  unable  to  do  any  work  at  that  time? — Yes. 

11748.  How  long  a  time  ? — It  was  a  fortnight  after  before  I  recovered  to  do 
any  work. 

11749.  Where  did  you  get  the  55.  from  to  pay  the  widwife? — Out  of  the 
girls’  money ;  what  they  earned. 

1 1750.  At  that  time  they  were  earning  9  s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

11751.  And  you  were  out  of  work  only  a  fortnight  ? — Yes,  about  a  fortnight ; 

I  got  a  little  better,  and  tried  to  do  a  little  work. 

11752.  And  when  you  were  at  work,  you  were  earning  gs.  a  week  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  pay. 

11753.  At  that  time  your  children  were  earning  9  s.  amongst  them,  or  7  s.  on 
an  average? — Our  regular  day-pay  was  85.  a  week  at  that  time  ;  but  I  was  work¬ 
ing  by  the  piece,  for  what  I  could  earn. 

11754.  What  were  you  getting,  one  week  with  another,  when  you  were  at 
work  ;  not  during  the  fortnight  that  you  were  ill  ? — All  the  time  I  got  half-a-crown 
a  week,  one  week  with  the  other. 

11755.  Did  you  not  say  you  were  getting  8  s.  a  week? — When  I  could  do 
a  day’s  work.  Sometimes  I  could  not  go  at  all ;  some  days  only  for  an  hour  or 
two ;  still  I  thought  a  little  would  help. 

11756.  When  you  were  nominally  at  work,  you  were  not  able  to  get  more 
than  haif-a  crown  for  your  week  ? — Yes,  I  could  swear  to  that. 

11757.  When  was  that ;  how  long  ago  ? — Last  summer. 

11758.  Have  you  been  ill  ever  since? — Yes. 

11759.  Have  you  been  unable  to  work  ever  since  ? — Yes. 

11760.  How  long  have  you  received  your  present  allowance? — I  cannot  say 
how  long  ;  ever  since  Michaelmas  from  the  Andover  parish. 

11761.  You  have  told  us  you  pay  1  s.  a  week  for  your  house  ;  is  it  a  whole 
house? — Altogether  there  are  four  families  live  under  one  roof. 

11762.  Are  there  four  separate  cottages  under  one  roof,  or  one  large  house  with 
separate  lodgings? — Yes,  it  is  all  adjoining  together. 

11763.  Have  you  the  whole  of  one  tenement  ? — I  have  got  one  tenement. 

1 1 764.  You  have  the  whole  of  that  tenement  ? — Yes. 

11765.  What  does  that  consist  of? — One  sitting-room  and  one  bedroom. 

11766.  Any  garden  attached  to  it? — No  j  not  a  foot. 

1 1767.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  every  week? — Every  fortnight. 

11768.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  How  old  are  you  ?— Fifty-six. 

1 1769.  Have  you  lived  within  the  Union  of  Andover  all  your  life  ? — No. 

11770.  How  long  have  you  lived  within  the  Union  of  Andover? — About  eight 
years  before  I  came  now  this  time. 

11771.  In  the  union,  not  in  the  parish;  was  it  all  the  time  you  worked  for 
Mr.  Bulpit  ? — No,  not  then  ;  I  was  in  Coome  then. 

11772.  How  far  from  Andover  is  it? — About  11  miles. 

11773.  Have  you  worked  at  farming  all  your  life  r— Yes  j  woodwork  and 
farming  all  my  life. 
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11774.  About  what  does  an  able-bodied  man  earn  in  your  neighbourhood, 
taking  the  whole  twelvemonth’s  average,  for  day  work  ? — Sometimes  9  s.  a  week, 
sometimes  85.  a  week,  sometimes  105.  a  week,  and  so  on. 

11775.  Are  the  wages  better  now  than  they  were  seven  or  eight  years  ago? — 

No;  I  did  not  find  them  any  better  when  I  left  Linkinholt. 

11776.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  wages  now  and  the  wages  eight  or 
ten  years  ago;  the  day  wages? — The  wages  have  been  worse  since  that,  but  I 
think  they  are  getting  a  little  better  now. 

11777.  When  you  were  employed  at  harvest  work,  how  much  did  you  earn  a 
week  ? — I  could  earn  a  pound  myself. 

11778.  Mowing? — I  never  did  a  great  deal  of  that;  but  I  used  to  go  in  the  jf 
barn  and  get  the  corn  in. 

11779.  Turnip  hoeing;  what  could  you  earn  at  that? — If  we  had  a  good  job, 
and  able  to  work,  half-a-crown  a  day. 

1 1 780.  Did  you  ever  do  any  ditching  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

11781.  How  many  men  were  employed  on  Mr.  Bulpit’s  farm  ? — It  is  not  a 
farm. 

11782.  How  many  men  did  he  employ  ? — Three  or  four,  and  sometimes  only 
one,  according  as  the  call  was  for  it. 

11783.  Chiefly  woodcutting? — Yes. 

11784.  When  you  were  able  to  do  a  good  day’s  work  what  could  you  earn  by 
woodcutting  ? — In  summer  about  2*.  a  day. 

11785.  You  never  shaved  hoops  ? — No. 

11786.  You  made  hurdles  ? — Yes. 

1 1787.  What  could  you  earn  at  that? — About  2 s.  some  days. 

1 1788.  Did  Mr.  Bulpit  keep  any  teams  ? — No. 

11789.  Did  Mr.  Richard  Osborne  keep  teams  ? — Yes,  he  is  a  large  farmer. 

11790.  Do  the  carters  on  his  farm,  who  go  with  the  horses,  get  anything 
extra? — I  believe  they  get  their  house-rent. 

11791.  What  wages? — They  have  the  same  as  another  man;  the  same  as  a 
common  day  labourer,  and  the  house-rent  paid. 

1 1 792.  What  was  the  rate  of  wages  paid  ? — Eight  shillings  a  wTeek. 

1 1793.  And  house-rent  free  if  they  went  with  the  team  ? — Yes. 

11794.  Mr.  Fielden.']  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  working  by  the  piece  as 
well  as  the  day  ? — Yes  ;  I  worked  by  the  piece  chiefly,  at  times. 

11795.  You  stated  that  the  price  of  day  labour  has  somewhat  advanced  lately  ? 

— Yes ;  when  a  man  works  by  the  piece  he  has  a  chance  to  earn  what  he  can. 

11796.  What  has  been  the  wages  by  the  piece  ;  have  those  advanced  ? — No, 
not  at  all. 

1 1797.  Is  it  lower  now  than  it  was  some  time  ago  ? — It  is  a  great  deal  lower. 

11798.  Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid  for  piece-work 
now  and  what  it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago  ? — A  twelvemonth  ago  it  had  got 
so  low  that  I  could  not  earn  so  much  as  I  used  to  do. 

1 1 799.  Why  not  ?— The  pay  was  so  low. 

1 1800.  What  description  of  work  were  you  employed  in  ? — All  sorts  of  work 
there  was  less  pay  for. 

11801.  Is  there  any  one  description  of  work  that  you  know  has  lowered?— 
Hurdling,  and  faggoting,  and  grass  mowing. 

1 1  802.  How  much  lower  for  hurdling  ? — Some  years  ago  we  used  to  have 
35.  6d.  for  hurdling,  and  now  we  have  2  s.  6d.,  and  less  than  that ;  what  we  got 
last  year  was  2 s.  4 \d.  per  dozen. 

11803.  As  to  mowing;  do  you  mow  by  the  acre?— Yes. 

11804.  What  was  paid  for  mowing  an  acre  some  years  back  ? — Tivo  shillings 
and  2 s.  3d. 

11805.  And  what  is  it  now? — One  shilling  and  sixpence  and  one  shilling  and 
four  pence  ;  some  give  more  and  some  give  less. 

11806.  Have  you  been  employed  in  mowing,  yourself,  this  year  at  all? — No, 

I  have  done  nothing  at  all. 

1 1807.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  per  day  is  for  mowing? — I  cannot  say 
this  year,  but  generally  the  rule  is,  after  it  is  done,  they  give  them  what  they 
like ;  that  is  generally  the  rule,  harvest  and  all. 

11808.  Is  that  the  general  practice  ?— Yes,  taking  the  country  round,  there 
is  no  agreement  at  all ;  any  man  that  speaks  may  go  directly ;  that  I  have  seen 

and 
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and  felt.  I  worked  seven  years  for  Mr.  Osborne,  and  never  knew  what  I  was 
going  to  have  till  I  received  my  money. 

11809.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Do  they  give  you  beer  when  they  like  ? — No  beer 
at  all,  except  when  you  go  to  hay  cart. 

11810.  Not  when  you  are  mowing?— No  beer ;  not  a  single  drop. 

11811.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Do  you  always  buy  your  tools  ?— Yes,  we  are  obliged 
to  buy  everything  of  working  tools. 

11812.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Is  the  wheat  mowed  now  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes, 
the  biggest  part  of  it  is  now,  they  tell  me. 

11813.  Is  that  a  great  benefit  to  him  or  injurious  to  him  ? — A  great  injury. 

11814-15.  How  so? — Why  they  cannot  get  but  little  more  by  the  time  they 
have  got  it  together ;  they  cannot  get  more  than  by  reaping,  and  when  they  come 
to  thrashing  they  have  more  straw  to  go  over. 

11816.  And  it  finishes  the  harvest  much  sooner? — They  cannot  get  more 
than  a  week  ;  it  gives  people  no  chance  at  all. 

11817.  How  is  the  leasing  after  that? — There  is  none  at  all;  it  is  raked  up 
the  same  as  you  rake  the  summer  corn. 

11818.  It  prevents  the  wife  and  children  of  the  labourer  getting  a  consider¬ 
able  deal  of  corn  by  leasing  ? — It  is  very  much  against  that. 

11819.  You  stated  that  your  two  daughters  were  receiving  sixpence  a  day? 
—Yes. 

11820.  That  does  not  always  amount  to  35.  a  week? — No;  thte  summer  has 
been  a  very  favourable  summer. 

11821.  But  it  depends  on  the  weather? — Yes. 

11822.  Do  they  receive  more  a  day  for  haymaking  than  for  common  work  in 
the  field  ? — Mr.  Osborne  never  makes  any  difference,  but  where  my  girls  work 
now,  they  get  eightpence  for  haymaking  and  sixpence  for  other  work. 

11823.  It  was  not  so  at  Linkinholt  ? — No;  sixpence  on  the  whole. 

11824.  When  were  your  daughters  in  the  union  ? — This  last  winter. 

11825.  When  did  they  go  in;  what  month ?—• Somewhere  about  a  month 
after  Michaelmas. 

11826.  You  heard  there  had  been  an  inquiry  at  Andover  last  summer 
about  the  poorhouse  ? — Yes. 

11827.  Is  it  since  that  inquiry  your  daughters  went  in? — Yes;  since  this 
man  has  been  in  who  is  master  now. 

11828.  What  was  the  school  you  said  you  could  send  a  child  to? — There 
is  a  charity  school  up  where  I  live.  A  gentleman  and  lady,  named  Marsh, 
pay  20  l.  a  year  towards  it,  for  so  many ;  then  as  fast  as  one  gets  out  there 
is  one  to  get  in. 

11829.  Besides  that  you  have  no  means  of  educating  your  children? — Not 
the  least. 

11830.  Do  you  know'  whether  your  daughters  could  read  better  when 
they  came  out  of  the  union  than  before  they  went  in  ? — I  could  find  little 
difference  in  them.  My  eldest  girl  cannot  read  at  all,  and  I  cannot  make  her. 

11831.  You  think  there  was  no  improvement  in  their  reading  during  the  time 
they  were  in  the  union  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  they  were  always  put  to  work. 

11832.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  They  learned  in  the  school  three  hours  in  the  day,  did 
they  not  ? — I  do  not  think  they  went  into  school  at  all ;  they  were  a  couple  of 
stout  strong  girls,  and  they  were  put  to  work. 

11833.  Sir  IV.  Joliffe.]  What  w  ork  was  it  they  did  ? — Keeping  the  house  clean 
up  stairs  and  down. 

11834.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Now  as  to  the  time  you  were  attended  by  Mr.  Perry, 
when  you  were  so  ill,  as  far  as  you  can  recollect,  do  you  think  that  your  allow¬ 
ance  was  taken  off  because  of  the  charity  and  things  which  you  received  from 
Major  Hall  ? — I  do  believe  so ;  I  believe  that  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  Robert  Cook ,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

1 1 835.  Chairman.]  ARE  you  prepared  to  state  to  the  Committee,  when  first  in 

the  year  1845,  you  made  payments  to  Mr.  Pyke  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Purver  ? _ 

No,  he  paid  it  for  me  ;  it  is  about  the  20th  of  April  the  first  entry  that  is  made. 

1 1 836.  How  long  were  those  payments  continued  ? — One  w7eek. 

1 1837.  Were  they  afterwards  renewed  ? — Discontinued  for  five  weeks. 
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11838.  Renewed  when? — It  was  continued  again  three  weeks,  in  the  month 
of  June. 

11839.  And  then  stopped  ? — Stopped  about  the  20th  of  June. 

1 1 840.  When  renewed  ?; — It  commenced  again  about  the  24th  of  August. 

11841.  When  discontinued  ? — It  was  continued  to  the  10th  of  October  ;  eight 
weeks  paid  then. 

11842.  After  the  8th  of  October  what  was  done? — It  commenced  again  on 
the  31st  of  October,  and  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

11843.  Mr.  T Vakley.]  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  When  did  you  commence  your 
inquiry  ? — The  25th  of  August ;  the  first  inquiry  took  place  on  the  4th  or  5th 
of  August. 

11844.  And  when  did  you  terminate  your  inquiry? — On  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Examination  of  James  Pyke  resumed. 

11845.  Chairman .]  IN  the  year  1837,  you  were  receiving  charitable  gifts 
and  assistance  from  Major  Hall? — Yes. 

11846.  You  say  that  Major  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  very  good  to  you? — Yes, 
uncommonly. 

1 1847.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  that  was  known  to  the  Board? — Yes. 

11848.  Did  the  Board  make  any  alteration  in  their  relief  at  that  time? — It 
was  taken  off. 

1 1849.  Was  it  ever  told  to  you  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  charity  ? — 
No  more  than  what  Major  Hall  told  me  ;  he  told  me  it  was  a  very  hard  case  for 
them  to  take  it  all  off,  and  leave  it  all  to  him ;  he  said  when  I  had  the  parish 
allowance,  we  were  doing  very  well ;  and  so  we  were. 

1 1850.  Mr.  Pakmgton.]  What  did  Major  Hall  give  you  at  that  time  ? — I  am 
not  able  to  tell  exactly  ;  at  the  time  we  were  ill  it  did  not  cost  him  much  less 
than  20  l.  I  do  not  say  actually  what  we  had,  but  the  expense  and  trouble  did 
not  cost  him  less  than  20  l.  on  the  whole,  altogether. 

11851.  What  was  your  amount  of  relief  at  the  time,  from  the  Board? — I  cannot 
say  what  money  we  had. 

]  1852.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  stopped  ? — It  was  all  stopped  but  the  bread. 

11853.  The  bread  went  on  ? — Yes,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  Major  Hall 
left  off,  because  it  was  all  taken  off;  and  he  said  it  was  hard  to  take  it  all  off, 
and  put  it  on  him. 

1 1854.  Chairman.']  Did  he  discontinue  his  charity  in  consequence  of  his 
hearing  that  the  Board  gave  you  less  ? — That  is  what  he  said. 

11855.  But  the  Board  never  told  you  that  they  discontinued  the  relief 
because  Major  Hall  gave  you  anything  ? — No. 

11856.  Did  the  relieving  officer  ever  tell  you  so? — No;  but  Major  Hall  told 
me  that  he  firmly  believed  that  was  the  case,  because  they  were  so  very  kind 
to  us. 

11857.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Was  there  any  change  in  your  circumstances  at  the 
time,  that  was  the  reason  for  its  being  reduced  ? — We  were  all  getting  better. 

11858.  Chairman .]  Up  to  that  time  five  of  you  had  fever? — Yes. 

11859.  Hut  you  were  then  all  recovering? — Yes,  so  that  we  could  eat  and 
drink  terribly,  and  we  had  plenty  betwixt  both. 

11860.  Mr.  Pakington.]  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  where  a  pauper  was 
receiving  private  charity,  and  public  relief  was  stopped  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

11861.  Sir  IV.  Joliffe.]  You  think  in  consequence  of  the  kindness ’of  Major 
Hall  to  you  and  your  family,  you  recovered  of  that  fever  ? — Yes,  and  I  have 
nobody  to  thank  but  that  gentleman  and  his  lady. 

11862.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  Major  Hall  send  you  soup?— He  sent  me  everything 
that  we  desired. 

11863.  You  were  then  just  recovering  from  the  fever? — Yes;  and  I  recollect 
one  time,  after  I  got  sensible  of  the  fever,  mine  lay  in  my  head  at  the  time,  he 
brought  in  as  much  as  four  or  five  pounds  of  bacon,  and  cheese  in  proportion, 
and  tea,  and  three  pounds  of  sugar,  so  that  I  leave  you  to  guess  we  were  well 
supplied  ;  that  was  the  regular  rule,  and  anything  that  we  wanted,  that  was  not 
in  the  house,  we  sent,  and  had  ;  and  we  had  whatever  we  wished  for. 
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Mr.  Robert  Cook,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

1 1 864.  Chairman.']  HAVE  you  been  in  the  room,  and  heard  several  entries 
read  from  Mr.  Perry’s  medical  book? — Yes. 

11865.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  circumstances  that  in  the 
case  in  which  beer  was  ordered  by  the  medical  officer,  he  did  not  have  it,  and  the 
consequence  of  his  not  having  it  was,  that  the  medical  officer,  in  the  second  entry, 
felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  stating  that  Pyke  was  sinking  in  consequence 
of  not  being  supplied  with  the  above  article  ;  can  you  give  any  explanation  of 
that? — I  can  only  state  that  Pyke’s  case  was  brought  before  the  Board  every 
week,  and  the  Board  gave  directions  what  was  to  be  done,  and  those  directions  I 
followed. 

11866.  Were  you  the  relieving  officer  to  whom  that  entry  would  be  shown,  as 
an  order  for  extras  ? — Yes. 

11867.  Did  you  consider  yourself,  therefore,  on  receiving  an  order  from  the 
medical  gentleman  to  that  effect,  or  any  effect,  to  have  a  discretion  whether 
or  not  you  should  comply  with  it  ? — The  order  was  not  sent  to  me ;  it  was  a 
return  made  to  the  Board  on  the  Saturday  while  the  Board  was  sitting. 

11868.  Do  you  recollect  any  discussion  taking  place  at  the  Board,  in  reference 
to  the  order  by  Mr.  Perry  for  two  pounds  of  mutton,  and  three  pints  of  strong 
beer  for  Pyke,  his  wife  and  family  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  recollect  what  was  said  at  the 
Board  at  the  time. 

11869.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  recollect  Pyke’s  case  at  this  time? — Yes,  I 
recollect  the  case  perfectly  well. 

11870.  In  January  1837  ? — Yes. 

11871.  Do  you  remember  any  of  those  remarkable  entries  of  Mr.  Perry’s? — I 
recollect  having  seen  them  at  that  time. 

11872.  Were  you  asked  about  them  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  called  on 
for  any  explanation  ? — The  Board  undoubtedly  asked  me  to  inform  them  the  state 
Pyke  was  in,  because  I  visited  him  three  times  a  week  while  he  was  ill. 

11873.  Can  you  remember  what  explanation  you  gave? — No. 

11874.  Uo  y°u  remember  what  conclusion  the  Board  came  to  on  the  subject  ? 
— The  conclusion  is  entered  in  my  book,  I  presume. 

11875.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Was  it  not  a  very  unusual  entry  for  a  medical  man  to 
make  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

1 1 876.  Chairman .]  Find  the  first  entry  in  your  book  as  to  the  week  in  the 
commencement  of  June  1837.  Mr.  Perry’s  remarks  are  dated  June  the  9th,  1837  ? 
— The  first  one  appears  to  be  the  sixth  week  of  the  quarter. 

11877.  What  is  the  first  entry  as  to  Pyke  there  ? — The  first  entry  is  two  pounds 
of  meat ;  that  I  gave  him  myself. 

11878.  Not  in  consequence  of  the  medical  order? — Under  the  directions  of  the 
medical  officer. 

11879.  W^ut  is  the  first  entry  of  beer  given  by  you  under  the  directions  of  the 
medical  officer  ? — A  quart  of  strong  beer  was  given  daily  in  that  week. 

11880.  What  date? — The  13th  week  of  the  quarter. 

11881.  The  last  week? — Yes. 

11882.  In  the  13th  week  of  the  quarter  ending  Midsummer  1837,  you  find  an 
entry  in  your  book  of  a  quart  of  strong  beer  daily  ? — Yes. 

11883.  That  is  the  first  entry  of  any  beer  in  the  case  of  Pyke  of  Wild  Herne, 
in  that  quarter? — Yes. 

11884.  And  not  seeing  any  entry  in  your  book,  do  you  believe  that  no  beer 
was  given  to  the  man  during  that  time? — Yes ;  none  given,  certainly. 

1 1885.  Mr.  Christie.]  Was  no  beer  ordered  ? — I  do  not  know. 

11886.  Chairman.]  That  means  that  no  beer  was  given  by  you  in  consequence 
of  the  medical  officer’s  order,  or  from  any  other  cause,  for  that  quarter? — None 
given  before. 

1 1887.  If  during  that  time  Mr.  Perry  ordered  beer,  the  Board  took  on  them¬ 
selves  to  stay  the  execution  of  that  order? — Yes;  the  Board  ordered  what 
should  be  given,  and  did  not  order  beer. 

11888.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Was  it  always  the  case  when  the  medical  officer 
ordered  relief  in  kind,  or  nourishment,  that  the  Board  decided  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  given,  or  whether  its  hould  bemore  or  less  ? — They  always  give  it  now. 

11889.  But  previous  to  this  inquiry  ?-— At  this  time  it  appears  they  did  what 
they  thought  proper  about  it. 
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11890.  Mr.  Christie.']  When  you  say  “always  now,”  do  you  mean  since  this 
last  inquiry  ? — A  long  time  before ;  several  years  ago. 

11891.  xMr.  Sheridan .]  But  at  that  time  it  was  the  practice  for  the  Board  to 
decide  whether  they  would  give  the  whole  of  the  relief  ordered  by  the  medical 
men,  and  whether  it  should  be  more  or  less  ? — Yes. 

1 1892.  But  never  more  ? — They  gave  what  they  thought  proper ;  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  more  or  less. 

1 1 893.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Can  you  positively  state  that  Mr.  Perry  did  not  order 
you  to  give  this  beer  to  the  man  without  consulting  the  Board  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  did  ;  I  have  no  recollection  that  I  did.  ^ 

1 1 894.  If  he  had  at  that  time  told  you  that  the  man  required  beer  and  nourish¬ 
ment  to  support  him,  would  you  have  thought  yourself  justified  in  giving  it 
without  consulting  the  Board  ? — If  he  sent  me  an  order  between  the  sitting  of 
the  Board  I  should  have  complied  with  that  order. 

11895.  Chairman.']  Should  you  have  felt  yourself  bound  to  comply  with  it? 
—Yes. 

11896.  Should  you  have  felt  yourself  invested  with  any  discretion  to  depart 
from  it  in  any  particular? — No,  I  should  not. 

11897.  Mr.  Pakmgton.]  Do  you  not  hold  it  as  a  rule  that  you  are  bound  to 
comply  with  any  medical  officer’s  order  for  relief  in  kind,  and  report  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

1 1 898.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  you  think  so  in  1837  ? — I  can  hardly  say  4 1  presume 
1  did- 

11899.  Did  you  act  on  it? — I  think  I  did. 

1 1900.  When  you  brought  the  case  of  Pyke  before  the  Board  in  1837,  did 
you  state  in  what  situation  he  was  every  Board  day? — Yes. 

11901.  Did  you  report  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  Major  Hall  was  con¬ 
tinually  sending  soup  and  other  things  to  Pyke’s  house  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
1  did* 

11902.  Can  you  say  positively  you  did  not  ? — I  will  not. 

1 1 903.  Is  it  your  custom  to  report  private  charity? — It  is  not. 

11904.  Was  it  in  1837  ?-— I  cannot  say. 

1 1 905.  Do  you  mean  to  say  positively  that  you  did  not  formerly  report  when 
persons  sent  soup  and  other  things  to  sick  paupers  ? — I  have  no  recollection 
that  I  ever  reported  anything  of  that  sort  to  the  Board  ;  not  private  charity. 

11906.  Never  reported  it  to  the  chairman  and  the  Board  ? — I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  having  done  so. 

11907.  Mr.  Pahington.]  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was  the  practice  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Andover;  when  private  charity  in  any  case  was 
brought  to  their  knowledge,  did  they  continue  the  same  relief,  or  did  they  not  ? 

— Yes,  certainly. 

11908.  Can  you  give  any  instance? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance 
where  they  did  not  do  so ;  where  they  gave  a  less  allowance,  because  private  charity 
was  given.  . 

1 1 909.  You  do  not  recollect  one  instance  in  which  they  diminished  or  stopped 
an  allowance,  on  account  of  having  heard  of  private  charity  to  the  pauper  con¬ 
cerned  ?— I  do  not. 

11910.  Chairman.]  Supposing  the  medical  officer  to  visit  the  pauper  on  the 
Monday,  and  to  find  that  pauper’s  case  requires  extra  allowance,  and  he  thinks 
it  necessary  that  that  allowance  should  be  given  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  is  there  any  printed  form  that  he  would  be  required  to  fill  up,  stating 
those  extras  ? — He  would  send  it  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

11911.  There  is  no  form  ?— No. 

11912.  Give  us  an  instance  of  such  an  order? — I  can  tell  you  a  case  where  the 
Board  ordered  relief  to  the  amount  of  8  s.  to  a  sick  pauper,  and  within  an  hour 
after  that  the  medical  officer  sent  an  order  that  he  required  mutton,  and  I  gave 
it  immediately. 

1  !9l3*  The  order  is  not  a  regular  form,  but  on  a  slip  of  paper  ? — Yes. 

11914.  Directed  to  the  overseer  ? — To  the  relieving  officer. 

11915.  Is  not  that  taken  in  the  first  instance  to  the  overseer? — It  depends 
on  where  the  relieving  officer  can  be  come  at  ;  if  they  can  come  to  the  relieving 
officer,  they  must  come  to  him  first.  If  they  cannot,  the  medical  officer  sends 
orders  to  the  people  I  buy  these  things  of.  I  can  show  you  a  number  of  orders 
from  the  medical  officer.  I  have  a  number  in  my  pocket  now  that  I  can  show  you,, 

11916,  Just 
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11916.  Just  show  one  or  two,  to  see  the  way  in  which  business  is  done  ? — 
Yes.  ( Witness  handed  in  one  or  two  orders  to  the  Chairman.) 

11917.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  Board  have  not  drawn  up 
any  printed  form  of  ticket  for  that  purpose  ? — No. 

11918.  Captain  Pechell.~\  The  last  witness  has  stated  that  he  was  supplied 
with  six  gallons  of  bread  and  4  5.,  and  two  pounds  of  mutton  ;  and  that  he  goes 
to  the  workhouse,  or  sends  for  that  supply,  once  a  week,  and  during  the  hot 
weather  it  does  not  keep,  and  thereby  he  is  deprived  of  some  of  his  allowance. 
Are  you  aware  of  that  circumstance,  and  have  you  made  any  representation  to 
the  Board  which  will  enable  the  paupers  to  have  their  provisions  supplied  in 
such  a  manner  so  that  they  may  have  them  sweet  and  good  during  the  hot 
weather  ? — There  has  never  any  complaint  been  made  to  me  about  the  meat, 
and  with  respect  to  the  bread,  the  paupers  all  have  their  choice ;  those  who  live 
away  from  the  workhouse  may  have  it  two  miles  nearer,  if  they  wait  till  the 
regular  day ;  if  they  have  it  the  day  the  Board  orders  it,  thev  must  come  again 
next  day. 

11919*>  ^re  there  no  means  of  supplying  those  paupers  with  fresh  and  proper 
meat  during  the  hot  weather,  except  by  giving  them  it  all  at  one  time? — Yes; 
they  could  have  it  twice  a  week. 

11920.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  by  any  representation  of  the  paupers, 
that  the  bread  with  which  they  are  supplied  has  other  articles  mixed  with  it  than 
flour  ? — No. 

11921.  You  do  not  know  that  ? — There  has  been  a  complaint  made  at  different 
times  of  the  bread,  and  it  has  been  brought  to  the  Board. 

11922.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  steps  to  prosecute  the  baker  or  contractor 
who  supplied  that  bread  ;  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  they  are  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  10  s.  for  every  pound  of  bread  so  supplied  without  having  the  Roman 
letter  M,  being  for  mixed  bread,  marked  on  it? — We  do  not  contract  for  mixed 
bread. 

11923.  But  if  the  paupers  complain  that  other  articles  are  introduced  into 
the  bread  beyond  what  ought  to  be,  the  law  declares  that  if  pea-meal  or  potatoe- 
meal  be  mixed  with  the  bread,  the  baker  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10  5,  for  every 
pound,  unless  a  Roman  letter  M  is  marked  on  each  loaf? — I  can  only  say, 
when  any  complaint  has  been  made  to  me  about  the  bread,  I  have  always  taken 
it  before  the  Board. 

11924.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  your  mentioning  this? — The  con¬ 
tractor  has  been  sent  for  to  appear  the  following  week. 

11925.  And  has  any  advantage  resulted  from  sending  to  the  contractor  ?— It 
has  been  better. 

11926.  And  the  paupers  are  satisfied? — Yes;  the  complaints  have  not  been 
very  numerous. 

1 192^.  Mi.  Sheridan .]  \Yhen  an  applicant  is  in  the  receipt  of  private  charity, 
do  you  conceive  it  your  duty  to  make  it  known  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?— No! 

11928.  You  never  do  make  it  known  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?~I  do  not 
unless  I  am  requested. 

11929.  What  was  your  object  in  writing  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  in  shorthand  ? — Merely  to  save  time. 

11930.  Sir  W.  Joliffe .]  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  chairman  or  any  of  the  Board 
to  ask  you,  when  you  bring  forward  an  application,  whether  you  know  that  per¬ 
son  is  in  the  receipt  of  private  charity  or  not  ?— No,  certainly  not ;  I  never  was 
asked  the  question  in  my  life  that  I  am  aware  of. 

11931.  Do  they  generally  ask  you  Ihe  character  of  the  man  ? — They  do  not 
ask  me  that  very  often  ;  they  generally  ask  the  guardian  of  the  parish,  if  he  is 
there. 

11932.  With  what  view  do  they  ask  that;  is  it  with  a  view  of  diminishing  his 
relief,  if  he  is  a  bad  character  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  do  that. 

11932.  Mr.  Pahmgton^  Have  you  many  of  the  labouring  classes,  in  your 
opinion,  who  are  members  of  friendly  or  benefit  societies  ? — Yes,  we  have  some. 

11 934-  What  is  the  practice  in  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  when  a 
person  applies  for  relief,  and  it  is  found  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  benefit  society, 
and  receiving  a  weekly  allowance  from  that  society  ?— We  generally  calculate 
about  half  is  the  sum  he  gets  from  the  society. 

11935.  In  calculating  what  is  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  you  generally 
give  credit  for  one-half  what  the  society  pays  him  ? — Yes 
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Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

11936.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  HAVE  you  referred  to  the  book  containing  the  different 
correspondence  with  the  Commissioners  ? — I  have. 

11937.  Do  you  find  any  entry  of  any  correspondence  with  me  on  the  subject 
of  Pyke,  in  1837?— No. 

11938.  The  letters  I  allude  to  are  letters  addressed  by  me  to  Mr.  Lefevre, 
who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  ;  perhaps  it  was  considered  a  private  commu¬ 
nication  by  him,  and  not  registered  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  must  have  been  so ;  if 
it  had  been  an  official  letter  addressed  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  or  the 
Secretary,  it  would  have  been  registered.  All  letters  of  an  official  character  are 
entered  on  the  register  of  correspondence ;  that  register  I  have  searched,  and  I 
do  not  find  that  there  is  any  correspondence  on  this  subject. 

William  Newport ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

11939.  Mr.  Wakley .]  WHERE  do  you  live  ?— Vernon-street. 

1 1 940.  In  Andover  ? — Near  Andover. 

1 1 941 .  What  is  your  age  ? — Thirty-five. 

11942.  And  what  is  your  occupation  ? — I  work  on  the  road  breaking  stones 
and  anything  of  that  kind,  all  the  winter,  and  the  other  part  of  the  year  I  go  to 
turnip  hoeing  or  any  thing  I  can  do. 

11943.  What  did  you  do  before  you  lost  your  leg? — Thrashing,  and  farm 
work  generally. 

11944.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  leg  being  bad  ? — A  swelling  in  the  knee. 

11945.  And  in  consequence  of  that  swelling  you  had  the  limb  cut  off? — Yes. 

1 1 946.  Are  you  married  ? — -Yes. 

11947.  How  many  children  have  you  ? — Four  children. 

11948.  About  eight  years  or  nine  years  ago,  did  you  apply  to  the  parish  for 
relief? — Yes,  I  applied  to  the  relieving  officer  to  be  relieved. 

11949.  To  whom  ? — To  Mr.  Purver. 

11950.  I11  what  parish? — In  Husband  parish. 

11951.  How  far  is  that  from  Andover? — Five  miles. 

11952.  What  was  the  statement  you  made  to  Mr.  Purver? — l  told  him  I  was 
crippled,  and  wanted  some  relief. 

11953.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  year  that  was? — I  cannot  say  what  year. 

1 1 954.  Can  you  tell  in  what  month  ? — No. 

n 955.  Was  it  about  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  ago? — Yes,  that  I  was  crippled 
first,  when  I  applied  to  Mr.  Purver. 

1 1956.  What  was  his  reply  to  you  ? — He  had  the  case  into  the  Board,  and  he 
got  3  s.  and  two  loaves  for  me,  the  first  time. 

11957.  Two  gallon  loaves? — Yes. 

11958.  What  family  had  you  then  ? — Three  children. 

11959.  How  old  was  the  youngest? — A  sucking  baby  the  youngest. 

11960.  The  oldest? — About  three  or  four  years. 

11961.  Was  your  wife  earning  anything  ? — Yes. 

1 1962.  What  had  you  to  maintain  you  at  that  time? — Nothing  at  all,  except 
what  I  got  from  the  Board. 

11963.  Had  you  no  work? — No;  I  lost  the  use  of  my  leg,  and  I  could  not 
work. 

1 1 964.  How  long  had  you  been  out  of  work  before  you  applied  to  the  officer  ? 
— Not  long. 

11965.  Had  you  been  under  the  doctor’s  care  ? — The  doctor  used  to  attend 
me,  but  I  could  not  get  cured. 

11966.  Had  you  not  applied  to  the  doctor  before  you  applied  to  Mr.  Purver  ? 
— I  applied  first  to  Mr.  Purver,  and  then  to  the  doctor  directly. 

11967.  Did  the  complaint  come  on  quite  suddenly? — I  had  the  use  of  it 
taken  away  in  a  week  or  two. 

1 1968.  Was  it  owing  to  any  blow  or  injury  ? — No  ;  it  came  of  its  own  accord. 

1 1 969.  How  long  was  it  bad  before  you  had  the  limb  removed  ? — A  year  and 
a  half  before  I  had  it  off. 

11970.  Did  you  get  relief  the  first  time  you  applied? — Yes. 

11971.  Was  the  relief  discontinued? — Yes;  after  I  had  had  it  on  a  year  and 
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a  half  they  took  off  my  allowance,  and  said  I  must  go  to  the  house,  or  my  wife 
must  maintain  me,  or  I  must  go  to  leasing. 

11972.  Was  that  before  your  limb  was  removed  ? — Yes. 

11973*  He  said  your  wife  must  maintain  you  ? — Yes. 

1 1 974.  Chairman .]  Who  said  that  ?— Mr.  Purver  said  that  she  was  to  do  so, 
or  that  I  was  to  go  to  leasing,  or  anything  I  could  do. 

11975.  Mr.  Wakley.~]  Was  the  relief  taken  off? — Yes. 

11976.  Quite  stopped? — Yes;  she  maintained  me;  she  went  reaping  and 

leasing,  and  kept  us,  and  when  she  had  nothing  to  do  we  had  the  lease  corn 
to  eat. 

Hid  she  manage  to  keep  you? — les;  till  just  a  fortnight  after 
Michaelmas. 


11978.  Who  looked  after  the  children  at  home?— I  did  that  as  well  as  I 
could  ;  she  went  out  to  work  at  four  in  the  morning. 

1 1979.  How  old  was  the  youngest  child  at  that  time  ?— It  might  be  a  twelve- 
month,  or  something  of  that  age. 

11980.  Did  you  nurse  it  yourself  all  the  while  your  wife  was  out  ?— Yes  •  I 
and  the  oldest  child  nursed  it. 

11 981.  How  old  was  the  oldest  child? — It  must  have  been  four  years  old  or 
thereabouts.  * 

11982.  Did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Purver  again  for  relief?— After  that  I  applied 
again,  and  then  I  had  two  4  lb.  loaves,  and  2  s.,  and  that  remained  on  then  to 
Christmas,  the  week  after  Christmas,  and  then  they  took  my  limb  off. 

11983.  When  was  your  limb  taken  off?— About  Christmas,  or  somewhere 
thereabouts. 

11984.  Now  in  winter  time  what  could  your  wife  earn  then  ?— Nothing-  she 
had  to  look  after  me.  &  ’ 


11985.  Did  your  wife  go  to  the  Board  to  seek  for  more  relief?— Not  then 

1 19o6'  ^hen  did  she  g0  t0  the  Board  t0  aPPty  for  more  relief  ?— Before  that. 
11987.  Did  she  see  the  Board? — No;  she  did  Mr.  Purver,  who  took  the 
case  in. 

11988-9.  She  did  see  the  Board  ?— She  did  not  go  in  to  the  Board;  Mr. 
Purver  brought  the  decision  out  to  her ;  she  was  not  allowed  to  go  in  to  the 
Board  ;  the  door  was  shut  against  her. 

11990.  What  was  the  answer  ?— Mr.  Purver  would  bring  out  the  case  to  her. 

1 1991.  What  was  Mr.  Purver’s  answer?— She  was  to  sit  down  in  the  passage 
till  he  came  out  to  her.  & 


11992.  What  answer  did  he  give  her  ?— After  that  she  was  to  go  home,  and 
we  had  this  allowance  put  on. 

1  !993*  Hid  he  say  she  would  have  an  increase  ? — Yes. 

11994  Sir  W.  Joliffe .]  How  long  was  it  before  you  had  your  limb  taken  off'? 
— A  twelvemonth  nearly. 

11995.  The  time  that  your  wife  was  before  the  Board  ?— Twelve  months  before 
1  had  my  limb  taken  oh. 

11996.  Mr.  Wak!ey.~\  Was  there  not  some  mutton  allowed  ?— I  cannot  recol¬ 
lect  any  mutton  before  the  limb  was  off. 

H997.  Doyou  recollect  the  greatest  amount  of  relief  you  ever  received  in 
one  week  ?— Yes ;  after  my  limb  was  off,  1  had  3  s.  and  three  four-pound  loaves 

a  pound  of  candles,  two  pounds  of  mutton,  and  a  pint  of  beer  a  day  ;  that  was 
the  highest  amount  I  had.  J 

1 1 998.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  your  limb  was  removed  ?— At  Husband 
11999.  Was  that  where  the  surgeon  lived  ?— Yes,  where  Mr.  Medhurst  lived’ 
1 2000.  Did  you  take  a  cottage  there  ?— No ;  Mr.  Medhurst  took  a  room 
there  for  me,  at  his  own  expense. 

12001  And  left  your  wife  and  family  at  home  ?— No,  my  wife  and  family 
went  with  me.  J 

the  snrLH0Wd°fni  did  y0U  remain  there  ?-A  good  while  after  Christmas,  till 
the  spring  part  of  the  year. 

12003.  When  was  your  limb  removed  ? — I  lived  there  till  the  spring  part  of 

and  then  the v  took  if  and  ^  my  allowa-e  tillYarvest 

and  then  they  took  it  all  off,  and  I  have  maintained  myself  ever  since. 

J2004.  How  long  ago  was  it  your  limb  was  removed  ?— Five  or*  six  vears 
ago  ;  I  cannot  say  to  a  year.  S  years 

'  2o.°45— Kilen  did  you  return  home  ?—At  the  spring  time  of  the  year ;  the 
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Summer  part  of  the  year  after  I  got  safe,  and  ray  allowance  remained  on  till  the 
beginning  of  harvest,  and  I  have  never  had  any  more  since. 

12006.  Have  you  had  no  relief  since  that  time,  in  the  harvest  of  that  year  ? — 
No,  none  since  that. 

12007.  What  family  have  you  to  maintain? — A  wife  and  four  children. 

12008.  How  old  is  the  youngest  child  now? — Two  years,  and  our  eldest  child 
is  12  years  old. 

12099.  A  boy  or  a  girl? — A  girl. 

12010.  Earning  anything  ?— Yes,  she  goes  out  now  and  earns  4  d.  a  day. 

12011.  What  does  she  do  ? — Haymaking,  and  weeding,  and  haulming. 

12012.  When  the  harvest  is  over  will  she  earn  anything  ? — No,  not  after  the 
harvest  is  over. 

12013.  And  what  are  you  earning  yourself? — Seven  shillings  a  week. 

12014.  What  do  you  do? — The  last  three  weeks  I  have  been  at  bird-keeping 
off  the  turnip-seed. 

12015.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Do  you  receive  7  s.  a  week  for  that  ? — Yes. 

12016.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — Fifty  shillings  a  year. 

12017.  Were  you,  at  the  time  you  applied  for  relief,  in  such  distress  that  you 
were  obliged  to  sell  your  goods  to  get  food? — Yes,  to  get  food  and  pay  my 
rent. 

12018.  When  was  the  last  time  you  applied  for  relief? — I  have  not  applied 
for  relief  since  I  have  had  my  limb  off  on  my  return  home  ;  for  I  had  employ¬ 
ment  sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  had  none.  I  went  to  Mr.  Purver,  and  lie 
said  he  could  give  me  an  order  to  go  to  the  house,  but  1  would  not  go  to  the 
house. 

12019.  Why  did  you  object  to  go  to  the  house? — Because  I  did  not  like  it ; 
there  was  starvation  there. 

12020.  Had  you  heard  a  bad  account  of  it? — Yes  ;  I  have  been  there. 

12021.  Chairman.']  When  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  was  in  a  fortnight. 

12022.  Mr.  Wakleyd]  How  were  you  employed  there  ? — In  pounding  bones. 

12023.  Since  your  leg  was  cut  off? — Yes. 

12024.  Were  you  forced  to  go  in? — I  had  no  employment  and  no  victuals, 
and  I  was  forced  to  go  in. 

12025.  You  had  neither  employment  nor  food  ? — No  employment  or  food,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  house. 

12026.  Chairman .]  Did  your  wife  and  family  go  with  you? — Yes,  my  wife 
and  family  both. 

12027.  Mr.  Wakley.']  While  you  were  there  did  the  inmates  complain  of 
hunger? — Yes;  I  saw  several  people  gnaw  the  bones  and  eat  the  marrow;  I 
myself  eat  part  of  a  candle  from  hunger,  after  I  went  to  bed. 

12028.  Can  you  name  any  of  those  you  saw  gnawing  the  bones  or  eating  the 
marrow  ? — I  did  not  know  the  names  of  them,  they  were  strangers  to  me.  I 
know  the  name  of  one,  that  is  Randal ;  he  is  dead  now. 

12029.  Did  you  see  them  do  it  repeatedly  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  pounding  the  bones 
when  the  gentlemen  of  the  house  came  to  me  and  said  I  was  not  to  let  them 

O 

have  the  bones. 

12030.  Not  to  gnaw  them  ? — Yes. 

12031.  Did  you  suffer  much  from  hunger  while  you  were  there  ? — Yes,  I 
could  eat  the  bones  myself,  if  that  was  all. 

12032.  What  wages  would  you  take  a  week,  rather  than  go  in  the  house?— 
Almost  anything  rather  than  go  to  the  house ;  I  should  not  like  to  go  to  the 
workhouse  at  all. 

12033.  Had  you  your  children  with  you  in  the  workhouse  r1 — \  es. 

l  2034.  And  your  wife  ?— Yes  ;  they  were  all  separated  one  from  the  other. 

12035.  Were  you  allowed  to  speak  to  your  wife  and  children  ? — I  was  the  first 
week  ;  the  children  cried  after  me,  and  then  they  took  away  the  children,  and  I 
did  not  see  them  till  after  a  week.  After  we  got  out  we  searched  the  boy,  and 
his  back  was  all  colours. 

12036.  Had  he  been  beaten  there? — Yes  ;  I  said,  “Who  leathered  you?”  he 
said  M‘Dougal,  as  well  as  he  could  speak. 

12037.  Chairman .]  What  age  was  the  boy? — Two  years,  or  rather  better. 

12038.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work? — From  six  to 
six  when  I  am  bird-keeping.  I  used  to  follow  the  sun ;  rise  with  the  sun,  and 
go  down  with  him. 


12039.  How 
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1 2039.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  were  in  the  workhouse  ? — Seven  or  eight 
years  back,  I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  somewhere  thereabouts. 

12040.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  that  you  have  got  to  live  upon  now  ? — 
Seven  shillings,  by  my  own  labour,  and  my  child  4  c?.  a  day ;  that  is  2  s. ;  9  s.  is 
the  amount  of  it  now. 

12041.  How  do  you  lay  out  your  9  s.  ?— One  shilling  for  rent. 

12042.  How  much  for  fuel? — Some  weeks  rather  more  than  others ;  perhaps 
it  might  be  1  s.,  and  other  weeks  6  d.,  and  some  we  gets  according  as  it  happens. 

1 2043.  What  can  you  buy  with  the  remaining  money  ? — We  buy  half  a  bushel 
of  flour  a  week  ;  we  bake  that  up,  and  that  serves  for  bread. 

12044.  What  do  you  pay  for  that  half  bushel? — Five  shillings. 

12045.  How  long  does  that  last  you  ? — A  week. 

12046.  How  do  you  lay  out  your  remaining  money? — We  have  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  and  a  pennyworth  or  two  a  week  of  tallow  candles,  and  a  bit  of  soap. 

12047.  And  sugar? — No;  we  never  buy  any  sugar. 

12048.  You  cannot  afford  it? — No. 

12049.  You  never  buy  any? — No* 

12050.  When  did  you  last  have  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  in  your  house? — I 
do  not  know  when  I  had  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  in  our  house ;  not  since  I  had 
my  leg  off. 

12051.  What  meat  do  you  ever  get  to  eat? — Some  weeks  we  get  half  a 
pound,  and  other  weeks  none. 

12052..  What  meat? — Bacon. 

12053.  Chairman.']  How  often  do  you  get  that? — We  might  get  bacon  once 
a  week  some  weeks,  and  other  weeks  none. 

12054.  Mr.  IValdey.]  How  do  you  manage  to  provide  yourself  and  wife  and 
children  with  clothes  ? — Sometimes  if  we  can  hitch  out  a  sixpence,  we  save  it 
and  get  a  thing  with  it. 

12055.  Have  you  any  friends  or  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  who  give  you 
anything? — Mr.  Child,  a  gentleman  farmer,  generally  gives  me  one  shirt  a  year. 

12056.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  your  cottage? — A  little  tight  cottage. 

12057.  Have  you  any  ground  to  it? — Four  or  five  lug  of  ground. 

12058.  Do  you  grow  potatoes  ? — Yes. 

12059,  What  quantity  can  you  grow? — About  two  sacks,  or  somewhere  there¬ 
abouts  ;  rather  better  than  two  sacks. 

12060.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  cottage? — Two 
rooms  above,  and  a  kitchen  and  pantry-place  below. 

12061.  An  oven  ? — Yes. 

12062.  Do  you  bake  your  own  bread  ? — Yes. 

12063.  Ho  any  of  your  neighbours  bake  in  your  cottage? — No,  only  myself. 

1 2064.  Is  there  any  fruit  in  your  garden  ? — One  little  apple-tree* 

1 2065.  Do  you  keep  bees  ? — No. 

12066.  Mr.  JEtwall.]  How  old  is  your  daughter  who  has  the  4 d.  a  day?  — 
Hardly  13  ;  between  12  and  13. 

12067.  Does  that  always  bring  2s.  a  week  ? — Only  in  the  summer  part  of  the 
year;  in  the  winter  time  we  are  forced  to  live  on  7s.  a  week. 

12068.  On  wet  days  in  the  summer  time  does  she  get  that?- — No,  we  get 
nothing. 

1 2069.  Does  she  not  get  more  for  haymaking  ?—. A  penny  more  for  the  last 
fortnight. 

12070.  She  has  5c?.  a  day  for  haymaking? — Yes;  and  now  that  it  is  over,  it 
is  taken  off. 

12071.  When  you  were  birdkeeping  you  got  up  at  sunrise? — Yes;  and  was 
birdkeeping  till  sunset. 

12072.  And  you  stay  all  day? — All  day  in  the  field. 

1 2073.  Do  you  not  go  home  at  all  ? — No. 

12074.  Ho  you  go  there  Sundays  as  well  ? — Sundays  as  well  as  working  days. 

12075.  What  did  you  get  in  the  winter? — Seven  shillings  in  the  winter; 
breaking  stones  on  the  road,  and  filling  up  the  ruts. 

12076.  Have  you  constant  work  in  that? — Yes,  in  the  winter  time. 

12077.  What  are  the  wages  for  able-bodied  men  in  Vernon? — Some  give  8,?. 
a  week,  and  some  9s.  a  week. 

12078,  What  do  the  young  men  have  there  now,  a  young  man  about  20? — 
When  they  can  get  employment  they  get  1  s.  a  day. 
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1 2079.  Those  are  able  to  do  a  good  day’s  work  ? — A  good  stout  able  man, 
they  give  him  1  s.  a  day. 

12080.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  cannot  get  employment? — It  is  a  large 
parish,  and  there  is  not  employment  for  us  all. 

12081.  Is  there  any  ground  let  out  for  gardens  to  the  poor  ? — No. 

12082.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  furniture  have  you  got  in  your  kitchen? — Two 
beds  and  two  bedsteads ;  two  old  tables,  and  three  or  four  old  broken  chairs ; 
that  is  all.  I  have  got  three  chairs  with  no  bottoms  to  them,  and  two  stools. 

12083.  Mr.  Fielden.\  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  wages  of  single  men  and 
married  men  ? — Yes  ;  single  men  get  1  s.  a  day. 

12084.  And  married  men? — Some  8s.  and  some  9s. 

12085.  Is  1  s.  a  day  the  regular  price  for  single  men  ? — It  is  what  they  give 
single  men. 

12086.  Able-bodied  ? — Yes,  a  stout  able  single  man. 

12087.  As  good  a  workman  as  the  married  man  who  gets  8s.  a  week? — Yes. 

12088.  Is  that  the  practice  of  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

12089.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Do  they  never  work  at  piece-work,  the  able-bodied 
single  men  ? — No,  not  very  often  ;  there  is  not  much  piece-work  in  our  parish  for 
single  men. 

12090.  Are  they  always  employed  by  the  day  ? — Yes,  unless  it  is  harvest  or 
reaping. 

12091.  Then  they  receive  more? — Then  they  know  what  they  can  earn. 

12092.  And  what  does  a  single  man  earn  then? — He  may  earn  8s.  or  10s. 
a  week,  or  something  thereabouts. 

12093.  Mr.  Fielden.]  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  are  that  they  pay  for  task¬ 
work  ;  of  various  sorts? — Wheat  reaping  is  about  8  s.  or  8  s.  6d.  an  acre  j  5  s. 
for  turnip  hoeing  ;  and  2  s.  3  d.  or  2  s.  6  d.  for  mowing  summer  corn. 

12094.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Buying  the  tools? — Yes. 

12095.  Mr.  Fielden.]  Is  that  equal  to  what  they  had  in  former  years,  oris 
it  less? — That  is  about  the  last  seven  or  10  years ;  it  has  been  a  regular  thing  as 
near  as  can  be. 

12096.  The  wages  for  task-work  have  not  altered  during  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  in  your  parish  ? — Not  for  piece-work. 

12097.  Chairman.]  Have  the  wages  for  day-work  altered? — Yes;  they  have 
risen  this  year  up  to  9  s.,  some  of  them. 

12098.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Do  they  receive  beer  with  that  2  s.  3  d.  and  2  s.  6  d* 
an  acre? — No  beer. 

12099.  They  find  their  own  beer? — Yes. 

12100.  And  their  tools? — Yes 

12101.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  is  paid  for  mowing  grass? — From  U.  4 d.  to 
15.  6  d. 

12102.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  are  speaking  of  clover? — Yes;  and  ryegrass,  and 
different  grasses  and  sanfoin. 

12103.  What  do  you  get  an  acre  for  that? — One  shilling  and  eight  pence 
an  acre. 

1 2 1 04.]  Mr.  Wakley.  You  cannot  mow  or  reap  now,  from  the  loss  of  your  leg  ? 
— No,  I  cannot. 

12105.  Do  you  suffer  now  from  the  loss  of  your  limb? — Yes,  when  I  work 
hard. 

12106.  Are  you  in  pain?— Yes;  and  when  I  go  to  bed  I  have  aching  at 
night. 

12107.  Have  you  stated  that  to  the  doctor,  or  the  relieving  officer,  or  to  the 
Board  ? — I  have  to  the  doctor,  but  not  to  the  Board,  or  yet  to  the  relieving 
officer. 

12108.  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  about  that;  Mr. 
Dodson  ? — No. 

12109.  Are  you  afraid  to  be  ordered  into  the  house  again  ? — -I  do  not  like  to 
go  to  the  union,  because  if  you  go  and  state  your  case,  there  is  the  house  for 
you  ;  and  that  makes  a  man  afraid. 

12110.  Chairman .]  Did  you  live  in  that  parish  before  the  new  poor  law  came 
in  ?— ' Yes. 

12111.  How  are  the  poor  now  compared  with  what  they  were  before  ? — They 
are  not  so  well  off  by  a  great  deal  ;it  is  a  very  distressing  thing  for  families. 

12112.  Why 
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12112.  Why  do  you  think  the  families  are  not  so  well  off? — Because  then  a 
man  was  allowed  so  much. 

12113.  So  much  beyond  a  certain  number  ? — A  loaf  and  6d.  a  head. 

12114.  So  that  the  more  children  the  man  had  then,  the  better  he  was  off? — 
Y es,  because  he  had  more  coming  in  to  maintain  them. 

12115.  In  former  times  did  they  pay  single  men  and  married  men  differently  ? 
— Yes. 

12116.  And  has  it  been  the  practice  since  the  new  law  came  in  to  pay  a  single 
man  one -third  less  than  a  married  man? — Yes,  that  is  what  they  do;  about 
winter  time  they  have  half  nothing  to  do,  but  when  summer  comes  up  they  catch 
him  haj^making  or  carting. 

12117.  Have  many  in  your  parish  gone  into  the  house  ? — There  is  no  man  in 
our  parish  now. 

12118.  No  able-bodied  men  ? — No,  because  they  will  not  go. 

12119.  winter  months  will  they  go  in? — No. 

12120.  What  do  they  do? — They  get  a  bit  of  victuals  where  they  can. 

12121.  Do  they  employ  them  on  the  road? — They  will  not  put  the  young 
men  on  the  roads  ;  not  the  able-bodied  men. 

12122.  They  keep  that  for  the  old  men  ? — Yes  ;  they  will  not  put  the  young 
men  on. 

12123.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  What  is  the  reason  that  the  able-bodied  man  out  of 
work  does  not  go  to  the  union  ? — Because  he  does  not  like  to  go  to  the  house. 

121 24.  What  is  his  reason  ? — Because  there  is  starvation  in  the  house. 

12125.  Chairman .]  It  is  not  much  better  out  of  doors? — It  is  no  better,  but 
you  see  your  wife  and  family  all  together  when  you  are  out,  but  when  you  are 
in  there  you  are  starving  separately. 

12126.  Mr.  Sheridan.' )  Do  you  know  that  from  your  own  experience? — Yes. 

12127.  From  having  been  in  the  house,  that  you  did  not  receive  sufficient  ? 
Not  near  sufficient.  / 

12128.  That  was  your  reason  for  not  going  into  it  again? — Yes;  my  wife 
said  she  would  not  go  in  again,  be  it  how  it  would. 

12129.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  other  complaint  against  the  house,  besides 
that  you  have  mentioned  ? — No. 

12130.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Tell  us  what  it  is  that  you  considered  so  insufficient 
when  you  were  in  the  house ;  had  you  enough  for  breakfast  ? — Not  enough  for 
€ach  meal ;  I  could  eat  it  up  at  one  meal,  and  not  have  a  bellyful  then. 

12131.  Chairman.]  Had  you  as  much  as  you  had  out  ? — Not  near  enough  out ; 
but  we  would  sooner  have  it  like  that,  than  go  into  the  house. 

12132.  Your  dislike  arises  not  merely  from  not  having  sufficient  to  eat,  but 
from  other  causes,  such  as  the  separation? — Yes. 

12133.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  you  had  as  much  to  eat  in  the  house  as 
out  ? — Not  quite  so  much  in  the  house  as  out. 

12 134.  Do  you  know  whether  you  had  as  much  to  eat  as  the  gentlemen  and 
the  Board  intended  you  should  have ;  as  much  as  was  set  down  in  the  dietary  ? 

He  used  to  come  and  chuck  it  down,  and  we  used  to  snap  it  up  ;  we  did  not 
know  about  that ;  we  did  not  dare  to  say  anything  about  it. 

12135.  Who  chucked  it  down? — M‘Dougal. 

12136.  What  was  his  conduct  to  you  while  in  the  house? — He  did  not  say 
much  to  us  ;  he  did  not  talk  to  us.  He  would  come  round  and  chuck  us  down 
our  food  and  stand  while  we  ate  it  up,  and  when  we  had  eaten  it  up  we  went  to 
our  work. 

12137.  Did  none  of  you  say  this  was  not  sufficient  ? — We  were  afraid  to  say 
that ;  we  should  have  been  locked  up. 

12138.  Did  you  not  see  a  written  paper  up  against  the  wall,  stating  how  much 

you  ought  to  receive  ? — No ;  I  am  no  scholar,  and  therefore  if  there  was  I  could 
not  read  it. 

12139.  And  no  paupers  told  you  what  the  allowance  was? — No. 

12140.  Then  did  you  never  see  a  pauper  ask  M‘Dougal  to  weigh  the  quantity 
he  was  about  to  eat? — No,  I  never  saw  him  weigh  it. 

,/n214Il,Have  you  ever  seen  any  persons  come  round  the  house  besides 
M‘Dougal  ? — Yes. 

12142.  Did  they  ever  come  round  at  your  dinner  ? — No. 

12143.  Did  you  ever  see  gentlemen  taste  your  broth? — No. 
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12144.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  ask  you,  or  anybody  else,  a  question  as  to 
how  you  were  off  in  the  house?— No,  I  never  heard  that.  . 

12145.  Mr.  Waldey .]  Had  you  a  bellyful  at  all,  while  you  were  in  the  work- 

h°i2ei46.YWereyou  hungry  after  you  had  your  meals?— More  hungry,  because 

I  had  just  got  a  stomach.  unrir  .  .  _  a 

12147.  Out  of  the  house  have  you  not  sometimes  a  bellyful  of  potatoes?— 

Yes,  sometimes,  when  we  have  got  enough.  ■ 

12148  Did  you  not  find  a  bellyful  of  potatoes  a  great  treat  to  you,  after  you 

came  out  of  the  house  ?— I  thought  I  should  never  stop  my  hunger ;  some  neigh¬ 
bour  gave  me  a  potato,  or  something  like  that. 

12149.  were  your  wife  and  children  all  hungry  when  you  came  out?— Yes, 

terriblyjiungry^^.]  you  been  a  farm  labourer  all  your  life?— Yes. 

12151.  In  the  same  parish  ? — Y es ;  3  5  years  in  that  parish. 

12152.  At  what  age  did  you  marry  ?— About  25,  or  somewhere  thereabouts, 

or  rather  more. 

121  58-  You  are  now  35  ? — Yes.  .  .  , 

121  54.  Do  you  remember  what  the  wages  were  that  you  received  when  you 
were  20  and  22  years  of  age  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything  about  that. 

12155.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  or  the  piece  ?— By  the  day ;  Is.  a  day,  I 

suppose^.  you  were  a  single  man?— Yes;  I  worked  for  a  Mr.  Farmer  a 

good  many  years;  six  or  seven  years,  at  Is.  a  day. 

12157.  Were  your  wages  advanced  after  you  got  married  ?— Yes ;  and  1  came 

up  after  that  to  the  wages  of  a  married  man,  ,7s.  or  8s.  a  week. 

12158.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Did  the  guardian  of  your  parish  ever  come  round  the 

union  house  ? — No. 

12150.  To  inspect  it  ?— Not  when  I  was  there. 

12160.  Did  you  ever  see  any  gentlemen  going  through  the  house,  and  asking 

questions  as  to  how  you  were  off?  No,  never  any  one.  <  , 

12161.  Was  there  no  gentleman  ?— No  gentleman  came  in  while  I  was  there  ; 

not  that  I  saw, 

12162.  Chairman .]  Did  you  see  any  board  like  that,  hung  up  m  the  dming- 

12168.  Mr.  EtwallA  How  long  were  you  in  the  house?— A  fortnight. 

12164.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.']  When  you  applied  to  Mr.  Purver  for  relief,  what  was 
his  conduct  to  you  ?— He  said,  if  I  wanted  any  relief,  there  was  the  house ;  “  1 

can  do  nothing  for  you,”  .  ,  . 

12165.  Was  it  sharp  ?— Very  sharp,  and  anybody  was  afraid  to  go  to  him, 

because  he  would  say,  “  there  is  the  house;  you  can  go  to  the  house. 

12166.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Have  you  a  man  next  door  to  you  named  Cnpps 

Yes. 

12167.  Has  he  a  large  family  ?— Yes. 

12168.  How  many  children  ?— Seven  or  eight. 

12169.  How  old  is  the  eldest? — I  suppose  the  eldest  is  18  years  old. 

U  shewing  anything ?— Yes,  she  goes  to  Mr.  Child’s,  and  receives 

6  \  2 1' 72!’  What  wages  does  Cripps  himself  get?— Nine  shillings  a  week. 

12173.  Is  that  family  in  great  distress ?— Yes,  very  great. 

12174.  Have  they  applied  for  relief?— I  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
applied  for  relief  or  not ;  but  I  know  they  are  m  very  great  distress. 

1  12175.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  applied  for  relief  or  not .  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  know  they  are  in  very  great  distress ;  they  have  not  clothes 

enough  to  cover  themselves  with. 


rrpnry  Rumbold. 


Henry  Rumbold ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

12176.  Mr.  Wakley .\  WHAT  is  your  age  ?— Thirty-eight. 

12177.  Where  do  you  live? — Upper  Clapford. 

12178.  Are  you  a  farm  labourer? — Yes.  .  ... 

12179.  Who  do  you  work  for  ?-I  have  not  worked  for  anybody  a  good  while ; 

I  have  been  ill  six  months,  all  but  one  week.  go  Wha 
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12180.  Who  did  you  work  for  last? — The  last  I  worked  for  was  the  lord  of 
the  manor. 

12181.  How  many  years  did  you  work  for  one  master? — Seventeen  years  on 
one  farm ;  16  years  for  one  master,  and  then  I  had  two  last  year,  because  one  left 
and  the  other  took  on. 

12182.  You  were  17  years  on  one  farm? — Yes. 

12183.  Have  you  and  your  family  been  ill  at  times? — Yes. 

12184.  What  number  of  children  have  you? — Eight  in  all. 

12185.  How  many  of  them  living  at  home  with  you? — Three  not  able  to 
work. 

12186.  Have  you  any  children  getting  wages  ? — I  have  got  two  at  home ; 
one  works  at  the  same  farm  that  I  worked  at  for  so  many  years ;  a  young  man 
grown,  25  years  of  age. 

12187.  Does  he  live  with  you  ? — No,  he  boards  himself, 

12188.  What  does  he  get? — Eight  shillings  a  week. 

12189.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  work? — Twenty-three  weeks  to-day, 

12190.  Unable  to  work  ? — Yes. 

12191.  What  relief  have  you  been  having  during  that  time? — 'The  first  seven 
weeks  I  had  four  gallons  of  bread. 

12192.  A  week?—  Yes,  and  two  gallons  a  week  since. 

12193.  How  much  money  ? — No  money  at  all. 

12194.  How  is  your  family  maintained? — We  maintain  them  with  what 
little  we  have  out  of  the  club. 

12195.  What  did  you  get  out  of  the  club? — Seven  shillings  a  week. 

12196.  You  have  now  7  s.  a  week  and  two  gallons  of  bread,  to  maintain  your 
wife,  yourself,  and  three  children  ? — Yes. 

12197.  How  old  is  the  eldest  of  those  children  ? — Eleven  years. 

12198.  Doing  no  work? — No. 

12199.  What  do  you  pay  for  rent? — Three  pounds  a  year. 

12200.  Have  you  any  ground?— None  worth  mentioning;  about  a  lug  of 
ground. 

12201.  You  were  ill  and  had  the  fever,  and  applied  for  relief?— -Yes. 

12202.  Who  did  you  apply  to? — Mr.  Wheeler,  the  relieving  officer. 

12203.  Did  you  get  any  ? — Yes,  we  had  a  gallon  of  bread  each. 

12204.  Were  you  laid  up?—  For  three  weeks. 

1 2205.  Under  the  doctor's  care  ? — Yes,  and  we  had  3  s.  a  week  in  money  then. 

12206.  Did  your  wife  make  any  application  for  additional  relief? — Not  then. 

12207.  Afterwards  ? — I  went  to  work  then ;  I  was  only  at  home  three  weeks. 

12208.  But  the  next  time  you  were  ill  ? — Yes. 

12209.  Do  you  remember  whether  she  got  it? — That  was  two  days  before 
Christmas ;  a  twelvemonth  ago  I  was  taken  ill  again. 

12210.  Then  she  applied  again  for  additional  relief? — Yes. 

1221 1 .  Did  she  get  relief? — She  went  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  then  he 
came  to  my  house  and  took  the  case  down. 

12212.  What  relieving  officer  is  that  ? — I  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether  it 
was  Mr.  Wheeler  or  Mr.  Noyes;  he  came  and  took  my  case  down,  and  he  said 
he  could  not  do  anything  before  Board-day  ;  and  then  I  went  to  Mr.  Lyewood 
and  stated  the  case  to  him,  and  he  said  he  could  not  do  anything,  she  must  go 
to  the  Board  on  Saturday.  She  went  and  stated  the  case  before  the  gentlemen, 
and  she  was  ordered  out,  and  she  stopped  till  the  relieving  officer  came  out,  and' 
then  she  asked  if  there  was  anything  for  her,  and  he  said,  “  No,  not  before  next 
Thursday.” 

12213.  Did  she  tell  you  that  she  went  before  the  Board  herself  and  stated  her 
case  ? — Yes. 

12214.  Was  the  guardian  of  your  parish  there?— I  cannot  say  whether  he 
was  or  was  not ;  he  generally  attended  every  week,  but  not  lately. 

12215.  What  did  you  get  on  the  following  Thursday? — Three  gallons  of 
bread ;  then  my  wife  saw  Mr.  Lyewood  and  stated  the  case  to  him,  and  said  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep  my  family.  He  said,  “  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  go  to 
the  Board  again  and  state  your  case.”  She  went  and  was  ordered  out,  and  she 
stopped  till  the  relieving  officer  came  out,  and  he  said  there  was  a  little  some¬ 
thing,  but  he  did  not  know  what,  before  Thursday.  Then  on  Thursday  there 
was  another  gallon  of  bread  put  on.  dhen  I  had  four  gallons  a  week  for  five 
weeks;  I  was  at  home  for  seven  weeks  at  that  time. 
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12216.  When  was  that  stopped  ?— I  was  at  home  then  seven  weeks ;  the  doctor 
thought  I  had  better  go  to  work,  for  he  said  I  should  be  better  at  work  than  at 
home.  I  was  very  ill  then,  and  I  could  not  get  any  work  on  account  of  the 
severe  winter.  We  were  doing  trenching,  but  on  account  of  the  severe  weather 
I  could  not  get  any.  On  Thursday  my  wife  went  and  told  the  relieving  officer, 
and  he  said  he  could  not  do  anything.  She  saw  Mr.  Lyewood  again,  and  he 
said,  “  If  your  husband  is  ill  we  must  allow  him  something,  but  if  he  is  able  to 
work  we  cannot  allow  him  anything.” 

12217.  Had  you  money  from  your  club  at  that  time? — No,  I  was  thrown  off 
the  club. 

12218.  Are  you  in  the  club  now  ? — Yes. 

12219.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  draw  on  your  club  ? — When  I  was  ill  first ; 
two  days  before  Christmas-day. 

12220.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  club  ? — Nine  years. 

12221.  How  much  have  you  paid  a  month? — One  shilling  and  three  pence  a 

month. 

12222.  Mr.  Lyewood  is  one  of  the  guardians? — Yes. 

1 2223.  Is  he  the  guardian  of  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

12224.  Do  you  know  whether  he  said  anything  to  the  stewards  of  your  club 
about  your  illness  ? — Yes ;  the  steward  came  to  my  house  and  stated  the  case 
about  it ;  he  said  Mr.  Lyewood  had  been  to  him  and  said,  “  Why  don’t  you  go 
down  to  Rumboid  ;  he  is  having  relief  from  the  parish  and  the  club  too.”  He 
said  he  did  not  think  I  had  ;  he  understood  I  had  got  the  dropsy.  He  said, 
“  Dropsy  be  damned,  he  has  no  more  dropsy  than  thee  has ;  he  looks  fat  in  the 
face,  and  is  as  able  to  work  as  I  am.”  That  is  what  the  steward  stated  to  me ; 
he  came  down  in  a  great  pet  about  it. 

12225.  Were  you  ill  in  January  last  ? — lres. 

12226.  Did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Purver  then  ? — To  Mr.  Noyes ;  he  was  our  re¬ 
lieving  officer  then. 

12227.  It  was  Mr.  Noyes  you  saw  again  ? — Yes. 

12228.  What  did  he  say  to  you;  did  you  get  any  relief? — My  wife  went  to 
him,  and  he  came  to  our  house  and  took  the  case  down  again  in  the  month  of 
January  last. 

1  2229.  Did  Mr.  Lyewood  call  and  see  you  after  you  had  seen  Mr.  Noyes  ?- — 
Yes ;  we  saw  Mr.  Noyes,  and  he  took  down  the  case,  and  then  she  saw  Mr.  Lye¬ 
wood,  and  he  said  that  they  must  see  about  it,  and  she  went  back  and  had  her 
allowance  of  four  gallons  of  bread  the  first  week,  and  then  a  few  days  afterwards 
Mr.  Lyewood  called  and  saw  me  and  asked  me  how  I  was,  and  so  on,  and  then 
he  went  away  again :  a  few  days  after  that  he  sent  Mr.  Payne,  the  parish  doctor, 
to  see  me. 

12230.  Did  Mr.  Payne  send  you  any  medicine? — No. 

12231-2.  Did  he  order  you  any  diet  ? — No ;  he  came  one  day  and  said,  “  How 
do  you  do?  I  did  not  know  you  were  ill,”  and  asked  me  one  thing  and  the 
other,  and  stayed  and  talked  with  me,  and  asked  me  what  I  complained  of.  He 
looked  at  my  tongue  and  felt  my  pulse ;  then  he  turned  himself  round  and  took 
the  door  in  his  hand,  and  he  said,  “Rumboid,  you  are  a  great  sufferer;  good 
day,  I  wish  you  better and  then  he  told  Mr.  Lyewood  that  he  could  not  find 
anything  the  matter  with  me. 

12233.  You  do  not  know  that  he  told  Mr. Lyewood  so : — Mr.  Lyewood  said  so. 

12234.  Did  you  ever  ask  Mr.  Payne  if  he  had  stated  so? — I  have  never  seen 
him  since. 

12235.  He  did  not  order  anything  for  you,  although  he  stated  you  had  been 
a  great  sufferer  ? — No. 

12236.  Mr.  Lyewood  stated  this  to  you? — Ves.  Mr.  Lyewood  called  a  few 
days  afterwards,  came  and  knocked  at  the  door,  and  my  wife  opened  the  door  to 
him,  and  he  said,  “  Is  Rumboid  able  to  go  to  work  yet  ?”  my  wife  said,  “  he  is 
not ;  some  days  he  is  a  little  better,  and  some  not  so  well.”  He  said,  “  I  suppose 
Rumboid  wants  to  bide  at  home  to  be  kept  by  the  parish  and  the  club,  the  same 
as  last  year ;  the  doctor  says  he  can  find  very  little  the  matter  with  him.” 

12237.  Did  he  follow  her  into  the  cottage  at  that  time,  after  she  came  from 
receiving  relief? — Yes. 

12238.  Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  then? — Yes  ;  when  she  came  from  the 
Board  with  the  allowance  he  was  very  quick  after  her,  and  he  came  up  to  the 
door  first  like  a  lion,  and  called  out  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl,  and  said,  “  Rum- 

bold 
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bold  ;”  I  said,  “  Come  in.”  My  wife  opened  the  door  to  him  ;  he  said,  “  How 
long  has  Rumbold  to  be  011  the  club  before  he  comes  to  half-pay  P  ”  It  was 
within  five  week  of  six  months.  Then  he  asked  how  long  I  had  been  at  home, 
and  she  said,  “  five  weeks.”  I  said,  “  No,  it  was  seven  come  Monday.”  He 
thought  it  had  been  longer  than  that.  Then  he  went  off  again,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  he  returned  ;  then  he  came  up  to  the  door  and 
halloed  out,  “  Rumbold.”  My  wife  opened  the  door,  and  he  said,  “  Where  is 
that  girl  of  yours  that  is  at  homer”  “Out  backwards,”  my  wife  replied. 
“  I  want  to  see  her,”  he  said,  so  she  came  in.  He  said  to  her,  “  How  is  it  you 
don’t  go  and  live  with  your  husband?’’  “  I  have  got  no  settlement,  sir,”  she 
replied.  He  said,  “  Where  was  you  married,  and  when  were  you  married  ?  ”  she 
said,  “  I  do  not  remember,  somewhere  back  in  the  winter.”  “  Don’t  remember,” 
said  he,  “  people  generally  remember  that  when  they  are  married.”  She  said, 
“  I  do  not,  sir,  particularly.”  He  said,  “  Where  was  you  married?”  She  said, 
“  In  London.”  He  said,  “  What  church  ?  ”  She  said,  “  I  do  not  remember, 
sir.”  He  said,  “  What  curate?”  She  said,  “  I  do  not  remember.”  He  said, 
“  It  is  wonderful  people  don’t  remember  those  things  when  they  are  married.” 
She  said  “  she  did  not  recollect,  or  she  would  tell  him.”  He  said,  “  You  must 
write  and  get  the  clergyman’s  name,  and  let  me  know  all  about  it,  or  else 
I  will  take  off  your  father’s  allowance.” 

1 2  23g.  This  was  the  guardian  of  the  parish  ?— Yes  ;  he  said,  “  He  is  not  going 
to  keep  you  here;  I  will  take  half  your  allowance  off  on  Saturday,  or  all  of  it.” 

12240.  Was  your  daughter  real ly  married  ?— As  far  as  we  know. 

12241.  You  believe  she  was  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  a  good  many  letters,  and  they 
all  agreed  one  with  the  other. 

12242.  How  long  was  she  at  home  with  you  ? — She  came  home  ill. 

12243.  How  long  did  she  remain  at  home?— She  came  home  last  year  about 
the  latter  part  of  June;  she  came  home  ill. 

12244.  And  Mr.  Lyewood  threatened  to  take  away  your  allowance,  if  she  did 
not  get  the  particulars  from  London? — Ye?. 

12245.  Was  your  allowance  reduced  ? — Yes,  half  of  it  was  taken  off  the  next 
Saturday.  I  had  four  gallons  of  bread,  and  then  they  took  off  two  of  them. 

12246.  When  was  this? — I  was  taken  ill  the  latter  part  of  January,  and  I  was 
at  home  seven  weeks  before  they  took  it  off. 

12247.  Was  it  about  March  ? — Rather  before  March. 

12248.  Has  it  been  put  on  since  ? — No,  never  since. 

12249.  How  long  ago  did  your  daughter  leave  you? — She  went  away  the 
next  Tuesday,  as  this  happened  on  the  Thursday.  She  had  two  letters  the  same 
morning  Mr.  Lyewood  came  and  made  the  piece  of  work  about  her  going.  She 
went  to  London. 

12250.  Although  she  went  away,  half  your  allowance  was  taken  off? — Yes; 
she  was  gone  before  he  took  the  allowance  off. 

12251.  Have  you  ever  been  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  charged  with  any 
offence? — Never  before  the  bench  of  justices  in  my  life,  for  no  crime. 

12252.  Mr.  Etwall.-]  Did  you  keep  your  daughter  while  she  was  at  home?— 
She  had  money  sent  to  keep  her,  although  she  lived  with  me. 

12253.  She  had  money  sent  to  her  to  keep  her?— Yes  ;  she  lived  with  we,  as 
she  did  before  ;  she  put  her  money  with  ours. 

12254.  She  was  neither  an  expense  to  you,  nor  to  the  union?— No,  never; 
if  she  wanted  money,  she  wrote  and  had  it. 

12255.  Mr.  Fieiden.]  Where  does  she  live  now? — She  was  in  London  last 
week,  and  now  she  is  down  at  my  brother-in-law’s,  five  miles  from  Guildford  ;  I 
have  been  there  staying  wdth  her. 

12256.  Does  she  live  with  her  husband? — She  has  been  with  him  in  town, 
and  she  is  down  now  along  with  her  uncle,  my  brother-in-law. 

12257*  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  Mr.  Lyewood  ever  recommend  the  workhouse  to 
you,  as  a  good  place  for  your  health? — He  did  not  to  me,  but  he  did  to  my  son. 

12258.  How  was  that?— My  son  was  down  there  serving  a  thatcher,  a  twelve- 
month  ago  last  April ;  and  he  went  out  to  him  as  they  were  out  at  work,  and  he 
said,  ‘  Rumbold,  how  is  thy  father ;  is  he  able  to  go  to  work  yet  ?”  and  he  said, 
“  No,  I  do  not  know  when  he  will;  he  is  ill  in  bed. 

12259.  Hid  your  son  tell  you  this? — Yes  ;  he  said,  “  No,  I  do  not  know  when 
he  will ;  to  which  he  replied,  “  I  must  send  him  over  to  old  Mac’s ;  his  physic  is 
so  strong  that  they  cannot  stand  it.” 
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12260.  Your  son  told  you  this? — Yes;  and  not  only  him,  but  two  men 
besides. 

12261.  Mr.  Fielden.]  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  married? — Twenty-six 
years  last  November. 

12262.  You  were  then  about  22? — Yes. 

12263.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  How  old  were  you  when  you  were  married  ?— I  do 
not  know  my  own  age ;  I  used  to  go  according  to  what  my  mother  told  me;  ac 
cording  to  that  I  am  about  48. 

12264.  Mr.  Fielden.']  Have  you  lived  where  you  now  live  all  your  life? — Yes. 

12265.  In  the  same  parish? — Yes ;  I  never  was  out  of  the  parish  but  two  years 
since  I  was  born. 

12266.  When  did  you  first  become  chargeable  to  the  parish;  when  had  you 
relief  on  the  first  occasion  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  remember  that,  it  is  so 
many  years  ago. 

12267.  You  were  married  before  you  had  any  relief? — Yes ;  I  never  troubled 
the  parish  while  I  was  single,  not  even  for  a  day’s  work. 

12268.  Do  you  know  what  wages  you  were  getting  for  your  labour  at  the 
time  you  were  married  ? — Yes. 

12269.  What  were  wages  then? — When  1  was  first  married  I  was  a  yearly 
servant ;  and  then  at  Michaelmas  our  regular  pay  for  thrashing  a  quarter  was 
3  s.  6  d.  and  4  s.,  according  to  the  yield  of  wheat.  It  depended  on  how  the  wheat 
was  ;  sometimes  it  did  not  yield  so  well. 

12270.  What  are  the  wages  for  that  same  sort  of  work  now  ? — Half-a-crown. 

12271.  What  you  then  received  3  s.  6  d.  for,  you  now  do  for  half-a-crown  ?— 
Yes.  It  has  been  done  in  our  parish,  not  a  great  while  ago,  at  that  price. 

12272.  What  other  labour  have  you  been  employed  on  besides  thrashing? — 
Grass  mowing,  and  other  corn ;  at  that  time  we  used  to  get  3  s.  an  acre  for 
summer  corn,  and  now  you  must  do  it  for  2  s.  Qd.  or  2  s.  3  d.  I  never  did  it 
under  2  s.  Qd. 

12273.  What  other  description  of  piece  labour  have  you  been  employed  onr — 
Grass  mowing  a  good  deal  in  my  time;  2$.  an  acre  for  loamy  soil,  and  now  that 
is  down  to  1  s.  Qd.  and  1  s.  3  d.  And  for  cutting  seeds  I  have  had  as  much  as  3s. 
and  3  s.  6  d.,  and  now  that  is  1  s.  Qd. ;  then  a  man  could  live,  but  he  cannot  live 
by  his  labour  now. 

12274.  What  were  day  wages  at  that  period? — At  that  time  9  s.  a  week  was 
about  the  regular  wages  of  a  day  labourer. 

12275.  What  is  that  same  labour  paid  for  now? — Some  have  8s.  and  some  9s. ; 
it  is  not  at  all  regular. 

12276.  Then,  from  your  experience,  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in 
piece  work,  and  no  advance  in  labour  for  day  work? — Yes;  things  were  more 
reasonable  at  those  times. 

12277.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  have  never  been  in  the  house? — No. 

12278.  Mr.  Fielden. ]  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to  a  single  man 
and  a  married  able-bodied  man  in  your  parish  ? — There  is  at  the  farm  where  my 
son  works;  my  son  has  been  receiving  8s.  every  week  since  Christmas,  but  the 
married  men  get  9  s. 

12279.  Sheridan.]  What  do  able-bodied  women  receive  ?  —Sixpence  a  day, 
and  some  7  d.  and  8  d. 

12280.  Mr.  Wakley.]  You  are  not  capable  of  working  now? — No. 

12281.  What  are  you  suffering  from  ? — I  was  very  ill  in  the  inside;  it  was 
-caused  by  my  working  in  a  chalk  pit ;  the  last  time  I  went  down  it  was  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  I  remained  there  till  two  ;  when  1  came  up,  my  shirt  was  like 
as  if  I  had  been  in  the  river.  Then  I  came  up  out  of  the  pit,  and  stayed  there  till 
my  feet  w  as  so  chilled  that  I  did  not  know  I  had  a  foot  to  stand  on.  I  kept  on  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  and  Sunday  I  was  obliged  to  lie  a-bed  all  day.  On  Monday 
I  went  out,  and  I  dropped  down  on  the  road,  and  there  I  was  left ;  I  said  “  \  ou 
had  better  go  on  without  me.”  I  laid  there  a  little  bit  and  got  better  ;  I  then  got 
up  and  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  was  taken  again  just  the  very  same.  Then 
I  crawled  into  a  field  and  into  a  heap  of  straw,  and  there  I  lay  an  hour  before  I 
could  move.  Then  I  got  a  little  better  and  walked  back  home  again.  I  never 
knew  I  had  shoes  or  stockings  on  ;  for  four  days  I  never  felt  the  least  warmth  in 
my  feet,  and  that  caused  my  blood  to  turn  to  water. 

12282.  You  are  better  from  the  dropsy;  it  is  not  so  bad  with  you  now  as  it 
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was? — I  was  bad  enough  this  morning,  and  so  I  was  last  night.  It  will  last  some¬ 
times  more  than  two  hours. 

12283.  Do  you  feel  you  are  getting  weaker  or  stronger? — Weaker. 

12284.  Very  short  breath? — Yes. 

12285.  Do  you  attribute  your  illness  to  over  work? — Yes,  it  was  nothing  but 
that  which  has  done  it.  I  had  a  little  weakness  in  my  inside  before,  but  never  any 
swelling  about  me  till  that  happened. 

12286.  Have  any  of  the  labourers  about  you  14  s.  or  13  s.  a  week  ? — No. 

12287.  Not  any  of  them  ? — I  never  heard  tell  of  such  a  thing. 

12288.  Sir  IV.'Joliffe.]  Not  for  day  work? — No,  not  regular  farmers’  men  ; 
not  yearly  men,  carters  or  shepherds,  or  like  that. 

1 2289.  But  piece-work ;  they  can  earn  more  than  that  ?— Yes,  and  then  some¬ 
times  they  are  out  of  work  a  week  or  so. 

12290.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Have  you  ever  had  any  reason  given  for  this  dimi¬ 
nution  of  wages  of  late  years  ? — I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 

12291.  You  cannot  give  any  reason  for  it  ? — No. 

12292.  Have  any  of  the  labourers  talked  amongst  themselves  as  to  the 
reason  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ;  I  seldom  go  with  anybody  ;  when 
I  have  done  my  day’s  labour,  I  sit  down  to  rest. 

1 2293.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.']  Are  clothes  cheaper  now  than  they  used  to  be  ? — Yes, 
but  I  do  not  see  what  difference  that  makes,  for  peoples’  money  will  not  allow 
them  to  buy  any  clothes. 

12294.  Farming  tools  are  rather  cheaper,  are  they  not? — Not  much,  if  you 
have  them  good. 

12295.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Do  the  labourers  near  where  you  reside,  object  much 
to  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — They  do  not  want  to  go  there  if  they  can  help  it. 

12296.  The  labourers  generally,  are  they  against  going  into  the  workhouse? — - 
They  do  not  like  to  go  if  they  can  keep  out ;  they  pretty  soon  starve  themselves 
if  they  go  in  there. 


Mr.  Robert  Cook ,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

12297.  Mr.  Etwall-\  ARE  you  the  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  the 
parish  of  Andover  ? — Yes. 

12298.  Although  you  are  not  relieving  officer,  you  still  continue  to  hold  that 
office?— Yes. 

12299.  How  far  do  you  reside  from  Andover  ?— *  Four  miles. 

12300.  Then  a  person  desirous  of  registering  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  obtaining 
the  certificate  for  a  burial,  is  forced  to  come  to  you  from  Andover? — Not 
obliged  to  go  to  me,  they  send  a  note. 

12301.  If  they  wish  the  child  to  be  registered,  they  are  obliged  to  send  over 
to  your  residence,  four  miles  off?— They  are  obliged  to  send  a  note  to  me,  unless 
I  call  on  them ;  it  is  not  very  often  they  have  to  send  to  me. 

12302.  How  often  do  you  go  into  Andover  for  that  purpose  ? — Only  once  a 
week,  unless  I  have  any  registering  to  do. 

12303.  Is  that  the  day  you  attend  the  Board? — Yes. 

12304.  So  that  you  have  no  specific  day  for  attending  the  business  of  the 
registration  in  Andover  ? — Not  unless  I  am  sent  for. 

12305.  Have  you  any  particular  day  for  that? — Yes. 

12306.  In  one  of  your  letters  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  you  make  that 
an  objection  to  your  being  removed  from  the  office  of  relieving  officer :  “lam 
registrar  of  births  and  deaths  for  six  parishes  of  my  district,  Andover  being 
one  ;  were  that  parish  taken  from  my  relief  district  it  would  still  form  part  of 
my  registration  district,  and  occasion  my  visiting  the  town  as  often  as  at  pre¬ 
sent.”  You  say  there,  that  it  “  would  occasion  you  visiting  the  town  as  often 
as  at  present”? — Yes. 

1 2307.  But  it  does  not  do  so  ? — Not  every  week,  it  does  not. 

12308.  You  do  not  pursue  the  course  that  you  pointed  out  that  you  should 
pursue,  in  a  letter  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  am  not  obliged  to  do  it 
unless  sent  to. 

12309.  You  said,  in  your  letter  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  you  should 
he  forced  to  visit  the  town  often  ? — Probably  I  should  if  the  Board  had  not  put 
the  parish  under  some  other  direction. 
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12310.  Do  you  consider  you  attend  to  your  duties  in  a  proper  way  for  the 
town  and  parish  of  Andover? — Yes. 

12311.  If  you  consider  you  attend  to  them  in  a  proper  way  now,  you  cannot 
consider  you  have  wrote  in  a  proper  way  to  the  Commissioners,  when  you 
said  it  would  occasion  your  visiting  the  town  as  often  as  when  you  were  relieving 
officer? — I  do  not  think  that  question  requires  an  answer. 

12312.  You  state  in  your  letter  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  that  if  you 
continued  registrar  for  the  town  of  Andover  you  must  visit  it  as  often  as  you  did 
before,  when  you  were  relieving  officer? — I  do  not  think  I  said  I  must. 

12313.  “  It  would  still  form  part  of  my  registration  district,  and  occasion  my 
visiting  the  town  as  often  as  at  present”? — It  very  frequently  does. 

12314.  But  you  used  to  visit  it  on  Thursday? — Yes. 

12315.  Now  you  do  not  visit  it  on  any  specific  day? — No,  I  do  not,  unless 
there  is  occasion  ;  it  may  be  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

12316.  Are  the  relieving  officers  all  present  at  the  Board  at  a  time  now? 
—No. 

12317.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — One  of  the  guardians  complained  of  a 
statement  being  carried  from  the  Board-room  which  offended  one  of  the  guar¬ 
dians,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  relieving  officer  who  did  it. 

12318.  How  do  you  get  your  knowledge  and  information  of  what  takes  place 
at  the  Board  ? — From  the  guardians  generally. 

12319.  The  guardians  tell  you  what  transpires  at  the  Board? — Yes  ;  we  con¬ 
verse  with  the  guardians  frequently. 

12320.  Because  you  notice  in  your  letter  to  the  Commissioners  the  various 
transactions  that  occurred  at  the  Board  when  the  subject  of  your  being  removed 
from  the  situation  of  relieving  officer  of  Andover  was  taken  into  consideration  ? 
— Yes. 

12321.  And  comment  upon  them  ?— Yes,  perhaps  I  have. 

12322.  In  June  1 845  there  was  a  memorial  presented  from  the  town  of  Andover 
relative  to  its  having  a  relieving  officer  for  itself  ? — Yes. 

12323.  That  memorial  was  signed  by  nearly  200  persons,  paying  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  rates  amounting  to  near  10,000/.  ? — -Yes. 

12324.  In  speaking  of  them  in  your  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  you  say,  “  I 
may  remark,  that  the  vestry  meeting  at  which  it  was  said  to  be  agreed  at  ”  (that  is, 
the  memorial),  “  only  about  20  ratepayers  attended,  as  I  have  been  informed  ;  and 
the  whole  of  these  did  not  approve  of  the  proceeding,  consequently  about  100  of 
the  names  was  obtained  by  canvassing,  and  some  obtained,  I  have  been  told,  by 
deception,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the  many  who  refused  to  sign  it.”  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  names  being  obtained  to  that  memorial  by  “  deception  ”  ? — There 
were  two  or  three  who  signed  it,  who  told  me  they  would  not  have  signed  it  if  they 
had  understood  the  purport  of  it 

1 2325.  Name  them  ? — One  was  Mr.  John  Windover. 

12326.  Who  else  ? — Mr.  Rodwell,  the  baker ;  his  wife  told  me  so  at  least,  that 
he  would  not  have  signed  it  but  he  understood  it  was  for  my  advantage. 

12327.  Who  else? — I  do  not  know  who  else;  there  were  others  that  spoke  to 
me,  several  of  them. 

12328.  Did  you  mean  to  convey,  in  that  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  the  idea 
that  that  memorial  did  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  ratepayers  of  Andover  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  did. 

12329.  It  was  agreed  to  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  vestry? — It  was ;  I  heard 
there  were  about  20  people  there. 

1 2330.  Then  you  say,  at  the  end  of  your  letter,  “  In  conclusion,  I  have  to 
express  my  regret  at  being  under  the  necessity  of  troubling  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  with  so  long  a  statement  in  defending  myself  from  what  I  consider  a  tyran¬ 
nical  attack  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  of  Andover  ”  t — Yes. 

12331.  In  what  way  was  it  a  tyrannical  attack? — Their  conduct  towards  me 
ever  since  I  was  relieving  officer  of  the  town,  has  been  nothing  but  tyranny  from 
the  beginning  up  to  the  time  I  left  it. 

12332.  In  what  way? — That  memorial  is  a  specimen  of  it. 

12333.  How  a  specimen  of  it? — It  is  a  specimen. 

12334.  In  what  way? — I  was  performing  my  duty  in  the  parish  of  Andover; 
I  was  performing  my  contract  with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  they  were 
endeavouring  to  break  that  contract. 

12335.  You 
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12335.  You  did  not  reside  in  the  town  ? — I  was  not  obliged;  I  did  not  con¬ 
tract  to  do  so. 

12336.  But  there  was  great  inconvenience  to  the  paupers  coining  out  to 
you  ? — Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

12337.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

12338.  In  speaking  of  those  gentlemen  who  signed  the  memorial,  you  speak 
of  the  vicar  of  Andover,  and  you  say,  “  The  vicar,  I  beg  to  state,  is  the  chaplain 
to  the  union,  and  though  apparently  so  anxious  that  others  should  be  in  what 
he  considers  their  right  place,  does  not  perform  his  own  duty  himself,  but  em¬ 
ploys  a  substitute do  you  mean  by  that  to  stigmatise  the  vicar,  that  he  did 
not  perform  his  duty  in  a  proper  way  by  his  substitute  ? — No ;  but  I  mean  to 
say  that  if  the  relieving  officers  were  not  allowed  to  appoint  a  substitute,  the 
chaplain  ought  not  to  do  so. 

12339.  You  brought  forward,  in  another  of  your  letters,  that  Mr.  Wheeler, 
the  relieving  officer  of  another  district,  did  not  reside  in  Andover  ? — No. 

12340.  Did  you  acquaint  Mr.  Wheeler  that  you  had  so  written  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

12341.  You  say  also,  with  respect  to  the  mayor,  who  signed  this  memorial, 
“  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  overseers and  then  you  go  on  to  show  how 
anxious  he  is  for  the  good  management  of  the  parish,  by  stating  that  he  em¬ 
ployed  a  midwife  for  a  poor  person  of  the  name  of  Portsmouth  ? — He  did  so, 
and  he  had  no  authority  to  do  it. 

12342.  Do  you  intend  to  say,  because  he  employed  a  midwife  to  attend  a  poor 
woman,  that  consequently  he,  as  mayor  of  Andover,  is  to  have  less  authority 
with  the  Commissioners  ? — No,  I  did  not  mean  anything  of  that  sort. 

12343.  What  did  you  mean  ? — I  meant  he  had  done  wrong;  and  after  he 
had  been  told  he  had  done  wrong,  he  said  he  would  do  the  same  again. 

12344*  Chairman .]  The  mayor  at  that  time  was  overseer  ? — Yes. 

12345.  Mr.  j Etzcall.]  Was  he  overseer  at  the  same  time  as  well  as  mayor? 
— Yes. 

12346.  In  what  respect  had  he  done  wrong  ? — In  ordering  a  midwife. 

12347.  Was  that  contrary  to  the  new  poor-law? — Yes. 

12348.  Who  pays  for  christening  the  children  in  Andover  workhouse  ? — I 

cannot  sav. 

* 

12349.  You  do  not  know? — No. 

1 2350,  Are  you  aware  that  Sarah  Muspratt  took  her  child  to  be  christened  ? 
— No. 

1235i*  As  relieving  officer  you  do  not  know  who  pays  for  the  christening  of 
the  children  ?— Certainly  not. 

12352.  Did  you  know  a  pensioner  of  the  name  of  White,  in  1840,  who  died 
in  the  workhouse  ? — I  know  there  was  such  a  man  died  in  the  workhouse. 

12353-  Eid  you  register  his  death? — I  think  I  did. 

12354-  Eid  you  register  the  death  of  an  infant  the  same  week  ?-— I  cannot 
say. 

1 2355.  Can  you  turn  to  your  book  and  see  whether  the  infant  died  that  same 
week  as  White  did  ? — It  will  depend  on  how  long  it  is  ago. 

12356.  In  1840  ? — I  have  not  the  book  in  my  possession. 

12357.  Who  has  ? — The  registrar  office  at  Andover. 

12358.  Do  you  recollect  paying  for  the  coffin  of  White  ? — No,  I  do  not;  he 
did  not  belong  to  my  district. 

12359.  He  died  in  tlie  workhouse? — I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  I  should  pay 
for  the  coffin. 

12360.  You  did  not  pay  for  the  coffin  of  any  pauper  who  died  in  the  work¬ 
house  ? — Not  unless  they  belonged  to  my  district. 

12361.  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  there  was  a  child  buried  in  the  same  coffin 
with  White  ? — I  do  not. 

1 2362.  Are  there  some  idiots  of  the  name  of  Handy  residing  near  to  Penton  ? 
— In  Chute  Forest  there  are. 

12363.  What  are  their  names? — Handy. 

12364.  How  many  of  them  are  there? — Two. 

12365.  What  are  their  ages? — Somewhere  about  40. 

12366.  Men  or  women  ?— -One  is  a  man,  and  the  other  a  woman. 

12367.  Is  there  not  another  daughter  residing  with  them  ? _ Yes. 

12368.  Is  she  an  idiot? — No. 
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ber  of  windows. 

12385.  Are  they  very  small  rooms? — No;  not  particularly  so. 

12386.  Are  they  not  persons  of  very  singular  appearance  r — The  idiots  are  ;  the 
woman  and  the  man. 

12387.  Very  badly  dressed  ? — No. 

12388.  Not  very  badly  dressed  ? — No. 

12389.  In  what  way  are  they  dressed  r — They  are  found  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
every  year. 

1 2390.  How  long  do  those  clothes  remain  in  a  decent  state  ?  They  are  not 
very  clean,  but  they  are  not  ragged. 

12391.  How  often  do  you  see  them  ? — Every  week. 

12392.  Do  you  take  the  bread  to  them  ? — I  call  and  leave  the  money,  and  the 
bread-cart  leaves  the  bread. 

12393.  Sir  W.  Joliffe .]  When  did  you  see  them  last  ?— Last  Thursday. 

12394.  Has  the  old  man  no  relief? — He  has  2  s.  from  a  charity,  and  two  loaves 
of  bread  relief. 

12395-  What  is  the  amount  altogether  that  the  family  have  ?  Nine  shillings 
a  week. 

12396.  Relief  in  money  and  kind? — Yes;  and  the  charity  included. 

12397.  From  what  source  is  that  charity  ? — It  is  what  is  called  the  “West 
Charity.” 

1 2398.  Mr.  j Etxvall.]  Do  you  recollect  how  often  you  visited  Louisa  Barnes  i 

—  I  do  not.  I  should  say  not  very  often. 

12399.  Did  you  visit  her  more  than  once? — I  cannot  say;  it  is  one  of  those 
cases  that  does  not  require  visiting,  a  woman  in  bed  with  a  bastard  child. 

12400.  There  was  a  letter  produced  here  from  Mr.  Robert  Bowles,  the  over¬ 
seer  of  Wallop  ;  was  that  letter  in  your  possession  ? — Yes. 

12401.  Is  it  your  duty  to  keep  those  letters  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it, is. 

12402.  Do  you  generally  keep  correspondence  of  that  sort  -  If  it  relates  to 
the  paupers  in  my  district,  the  letters  are  generally  handed  over  to  me. 

12403.  Do  you  recollect  the  wife  of  Thomas  Hammond,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  making  application  to  you  to  be  admitted  to  the  Board  ?  I  do  not. 

12404.  A  person  who  lived  in  the  mud  town  at  Andover?  She  might  have 
done  so. 

12405.  Can  you  state  that  you  refused  her  admittance  2 — No. 

1 2406.  You  positively  state  you  did  not  ? — Yes.  If  her  husband  was  at  home  and 
able  to  come,  the  probability  is,  I  went  to  the  chairman.  I  should  not  have 
refused  to  take  her  in,  without  going  in  and  asking  the  Board. 

12407.  Did  she  not  make  an  application  to  you  on  the  Saturday,  the  same 
day  as  the  Board  day,  and  did  you  consequently  refuse  to  allow  her  to  appear 
before  the  Board  ? — I  should  say  not. 

1 2408.  What  was  that  complaint  that  Mr.  Gale,  the  guardian,  brought  against 
you,  respecting  the  death  of  a  pauper  in  his  parish  ? — He  did  not  make  a 
complaint. 

12409.  When 
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There  is  a  sister  residing  with  them  ? — Yes. 

How  much  is  the  man  allowed  ?—  Half-a-crown  a  week,  and  two 
How  much  is  the  daughter,  who  is  an  idiot,  allowed  ? — Half-a-crown 

And  is  the  other  daughter  allowed  anything? — No. 

Is  she  quite  sound  in  her  senses  ? — I  believe  so. 

Is  there  not  a  son  resident  with  them  ? — No  other  son. 

There  is  a  father,  son,  and  two  daughters  ? — Yes. 

You  said  there  were  three  ? — Two  idiots,  and  a  daughter  who  is  not  an 
the  father. 

The  father  is  an  idiot,  is  he  not  ? — No. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  the  father  is  not  an  idiot  ?— Certainly. 

What  is  his  age  ? — Somewhere  between  60  and  70. 

Is  he  capable  of  wrork  ? — He  does  not  work. 

Is  he  capable  of  work  ? — I  think  he  is  now. 

How  many  rooms  have  they  in  that  house  ?■ — Four,  I  should  say. 

Have  you  ever  been  over  the  house? — No. 

You  do  not  know  for  certain? — I  believe  I  can  say  four  from  the  num- 
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12409.  When  was  it?  I  do  not  know  ;  I  should,  say  about  twelvemonth  ago. 

12410.  Is  there  not  an  entry  in  the  book,  of  it  ? — Yes. 

12411.  If  it  was  not  a  complaint,  what  was  it  ? —The  parish  clerk  was  ill, 
and  applied  for  relief,  and  I  brought  his  case  before  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
ordered  him  something.  The  clerk  s  salary  was  going  on;  and  when  I  went  up 
to  Greatby  the  following  Tuesday  the  man  was  dead,  and  consequently  I  did 
not  give  the  relief,  hut  reported  to  the  Board  on  the  Saturday  following  that  the 
man  was  dead,  and  the  relief  not  given.  Mr.  Gale’s  application  was,  whether  I 
ought  not  to  give  it  to  the  relations  of  the  man. 

12412.  The  widow? — No  widow  at  all ;  to  the  relations. 

*2413-  Is  it  customary  to  stop  the  bread  from  the  widow  when  the  man  dies  1 
— Not  from  the  widow. 

12414.  Did  you  not  stop  the  bread  from  the  Widow  Seaver  the  dav  after9 
— 1  he  probability  is  I  divided  it. 

12415.  If  she  waa  not  in  the  receipt  of  any  relief? — She  must  have  been  *  I 
should  not  have  given  her  her  husband’s  relief  after  he  was  dead. 

12416.  Siever  was  a  very  old  man  ? — Yes. 

12417.  And  he  was  receiving  relief  from  the  parish  of  Andover? _ Yes. 

12418.  The  day  after  he  died,  did  you  not  stop  that  relief  from  his  widow? 
—  I  he  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  he  was  receiving  relief  for  both  of  them 
and  the  probability  is,  after  he  was  dead,  I  gave  the  woman  the  relief  for  herself 
not  the  whole.  * 


!2419.  How  should  you  act  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  where  the  woman  was  not 
receiving  relief  and  the  man  was ;  should  you,  the  day  after  his  death,  stop  the 
relief  from  his  widow,  supposing  they  were  aged  people  ?— If  she  had  an  income 

coming  in,  she  did  not  require  relief ;  there  was  no  occasion  to  give  her  her 
husband’s  relief.  0 


1 2420.  If  she  had  no  income  ?— If  she  was  a  pauper  she  had  an  income 

12421.  And  you  would  stop  his  relief  the  day  after  his  death  from  the  widow? 
—  Yes. 

12422.  Chairman.']  It  was  stated  in  the  former  evidence  that  the  mutton 
which  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Westlake  for  an  aged  pauper  named  Sanson,  was 
lefused  by  you ;  was  that  the  case? — No,  it  was  not. 

12423  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  that?-I  can  show  the  counterparts 
of  the  tickets  I  gave  the  man.  {The  Witness  handed  them  in  to  the  Chairman  ) 

— Yes  M‘  y°U  aWe  t0  State  Whether  the  PauPer  No-  2>  was  William  Sanson  ? 


12425.  State  what  you  find  under  the  name  of  William  Sanson  for  the  week¬ 
ending  29th  March  1845,  and  whether  William  Sanson  is  described  with  No.  2 
before  him  ? — It  is  the  quarter  ending  Midsummer  1845. 

12426.  Is  William  Sanson  described  as  pauper  No.  2  ? _ Yes. 

'2417-  What  entries  do  you  find  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  that  quarter  t— 
1  nnci  35.  6  d.  in  money,  and  2  s  .  1  §  d:  in  kind. 

12428.  Second  wee? — The  same. 

12429.  The  third  week? — The  same. 

12430.  For  how  many  weeks  does  that  continue  ?— Four  weeks. 

12431.  lo  what  class  is  it  stated  the  pauper  belongs  ? — The  first  class 

12432.  What  class  is  that? — Disabled  paupers. 

12433-  Are  you  aware  whether  at  that  time  Sanson  was  receiving  anything 
from  private  charity  ?— Five  shillings  a  week  from  private  charity  6  *  8 

12434.  Was  that  known  to  the  Board?— It  was  known  to  the  Board  when  his 
relief  was  put  on. 

12435-  What  was  his  family?— The  man  and  his  wife. 

1 2436.  Was  it  from  private  individuals  ? — His  late  employer 

12437  Mr  Elwa/l.]  How  did  the  Board  know  it  ?-Mr.  Lamb’s  mother- 
in-law  allowed  the  money,  and  he  said  so. 

1243S.  Mrs.  Todd  allowed  it?— Yes. 

1 2439-  Who  informed  the  Board  of  it  ?— Mr.  Lamb  did. 

A"d  d.id  you  in,tend  ,to  say  that  y°u  "ever  informed  the  Board  of  any 
Lv  nl!  Cha  y  Slnce  y0U  have  been  relievins  officer  1—1  have  no  recollection  of 

Ldoct 

!o441'  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Thomas  Stevens  ?— Yes. 
his  ag42  S  6  3  °Ut  78  Years  age?  He  *s  an  old  man ;  I  cannot  say  exactly 
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82443.  What  is  his  present  allowance  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  he  is  not  in  my 
district  now. 

12444.  He  is  in  the  Andover  district  ? — Yes. 

12445.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  the  case  itself? — No. 

12446.  Mr.  IVakley. ]  Did  you  discontinue  the  meat  in  that  case  by  Mr.  West¬ 
lake’s  order,  or  your  own  discretion  ?— Neither  of  them  ;  the  Board  directed  it 
should  not  go  ;  there  was  no  necessity  for  it. 

12447.  Notwithstanding  the  medical  practitioner  had  ordered  the  meat  should 
continue,  the  Board  countermanded  that  order? — The  Board  considered  the  man 
had  sufficient  money  to  buy  it. 

12448.  Did  you  state  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  order  meat,  as  the  Board 
would  not  allow  it? — I  called  on  Mr.  Westlake,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
the  man’s  income  was ;  I  told  him  what  it  was,  and  said  it  was  useless  to  order 
mutton,  the  Board  would  not  allow  it. 

12449.  Did  the  man  admit  he  was  receiving  the  5s.  from  his  late  master? — I 
do  not  think  I  asked  him  ;  but  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Lamb  was  asked  whe¬ 
ther  Mrs.  Todd  continued  the  5  s.,  and  he  said  she  did. 

12450.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Did  you  hear  that  Mrs.  Todd  would  not  continue  it  if  the 
Board  of  Guardians  did  not  allow  Sanson  as  much  as  they  allowed  other  sick 
paupers? — There  was  something  said  when  the  application  was  first  made,  that 
the  Board  ought  not  to  take  any  notice  of  what  she  allowed  the  man,  and  the 
guardians  said  they  would  give  the  paupers  the  same  as  if  they  were  living  in 
their  own  parish. 

12451.  Mr.  WaJcleyd]  Did  you  state  to  the  pauper  that  you  had  been  informed 
that  he  had  5  s.  a  week  allowed  him  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should ;  there  was  no 
notice  taken  of  it,  and  therefore  we  did  not  consider  it  our  business. 

12452.  He  was  withheld  the  mutton  in  consequence  of  your  believing  that  he 
was  in  the  receipt  of  that  5 5.  a  week? — The  Board  were  satisfied,  from  what 
Mr.  Lamb  said,  that  he  was.  I  gave  the  mutton  until  I  was  ordered  to  discon¬ 
tinue  it. 

12453.  The  Board  were  satisfied  with  Mr.  Lamb’s  belief,  without  calling  the 
person  who  gave  the  money,  and  without  asking  the  man  if  he  received  it? — Yes, 

12454,  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  George  Gillingham’s  case? 
— “  George  Gillingham,  32,  Caroline,  his  wife,  24,  Cooper  s  Arms,  chairmaker, 
married,  able  bodied ;  wdfe  confined  on  Thursday  w  eek,  and  being  destitute  ol 
money,  has  been  employed  at  the  workhouse  and  supplied  with  food  up  to 
Thursday  last,  amounting  to  5s.l  id.  The  landlord  applies  for  the  undermen¬ 
tioned  sums  :  lodging  up  to  this  day,  4  5.  Qd.}  nursing,  7  5.,  fires  and  candles,  3  5., 
gin  C  d.,  beer  6d.;  total,  15  5.  6d." 

12455.  Was  that  relief  allowed  ?— Five  shillings  and  a  penny  three  farthings 
allowed  ;  the  15  5.  6 d.  refused. 

12456.  The  claim  of  the  landlord  refused  ? — Yes,. 

12457.  The  5  5.  1.  id.  is  the  payment  for  the  man’s  earnings  done  at  the 
union  house  ? — Yes. 

12458.  Therefore  there  w^as  no  relief  granted  to  the  poor  man  r — He  was  found 
work. 

12459.  He  was  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  he  was  found  work  and  paid  for  it 
per  week  5 5.  id.  ? — Yes. 

12460.  As  he  was  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  claim 
relief,  was  the  medical  officer’s  attendance  granted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
during  her  confinement? — The  Board  never  gave  an  order  for  the  medical 
officer  ;  he  attended,  I  have  no  doubt. 

12461.  Does  it  appear  by  your  books  that  the  medical  officer  did  attend  George 
Gillingham’s  wife? — It  does  not. 

12462.  But  during  the  time  George  Gillingham  was  working  at  the  union- 
house  and  receiving  5  s.  1  d.f  was  any  relief  granted  to  the  woman  during  her 
confinement  ? — He  had  that  5  5.  1  |  d.  to  take  home  every  night  with  him. 

12463.  Every  night? — A  portion  of  it  every  night. 

1 2464.  He  was  an  able-bodied  man,  and  the  Board  paid  for  his  labour  per 
vveek,  5  5.  id.  ? — Yes. 

1 2465.  Do  you  believe  that  was  considered  sufficient  for  an  able-bodied  man’s 
labour  for  one  week? — They  considered  it  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his 
wife;  they  did  not  want  his  labour. 

1 24 66.  Then  she  did  not  have  any  nourishment  of  any  kind  granted  to  her  in 

addition 
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addition  to  this  5  5.  Id.  ? — There  is  nothing  further  appears  here.  I  do  not  Mr.  Robert  Cook. 
know  whether  the  case  is  reported  any  more  or  not.  - - 

12467.  Look  and  see  whether  she  received  any  nourishment  during  her  con-  3°  June  1846. 
finement,  in  addition  to  that  5  s.  id.  paid  for  his  labour? — The  name  does  not 
appear  again. 

12468.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  During  the  time  he  was  at  work  at  the  house,  did  he 
receive  any  food  ? — It  was  in  food  that  he  had  it. 

12469.  It  was  all  in  food  ? — Yes. 

12470.  Mr.  Fielden .]  Did  the  food  he  consumed  cost  5  5.  1  d.  ?  — Yes. 

12471.  Was  that  for  more  than  one  week? — Yes,  till  the  woman  was  able  to 
go  out ;  probably  about  a  month. 

1 2472.  Do  you  know  what  the  work  was  he  did  for  that  5  s.  Id.  ? — No. 

12473.  Could  it  have  been  purchased  from  any  other  party  for  that  5  s.  id.} 

— I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  work. 

12474.  If  he  consumed  the  5s.  Id.  in  the  workhouse,  what  was  left  for  his 
wife  r — He  did  not  consume  it  in  the  workhouse,  he  took  it  home  with  him. 

1 2475.  Mr.  Sheridan  ]  When  you  calculate  5  s.  Id.  for  that  man’s  work,  are 
you  calculating  the  price  of  the  rations  according  to  the  contract  ? — Yes;  he 
had  what  food  was  considered  necessary  for  himself  and  wife,  and  the  cost  of 
that  came  to  5  s.  1 g  d. 

12476.  Was  that  in  the  exact  proportion  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  gene¬ 
rally  granted  relief  to  an  able-bodied  man  and  his  wife,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ? — If  it  is  a  man  and  his  wife  it  would  be. 

12477.  That  was  5  s.  ? — No. 

12478.  Was  that  man  paying  any  house-rent  ? — I  cannot  say. 

12479.  Have  y°u  any  entry  made  under  observations  ? — Here  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  his  lodging,  but  that  wras  refused. 

12480.  Therefore  he  was  paying  rent  ? — He  was  paying  or  ought  to  pay. 

12481.  Rent  was  demanded  ? — Yes. 

12482.  Therefore  he  received  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  5s.  Id.  a  week 
for  labour  done  at  the  union,  his  wife,  during  her  confinement,  receiving  no 
order  for  nourishment,  and  that  is  considered  the  general  mode  of  payment  in 
the  Andover  Union  to  persons  in  such  a  condition  ?— No ;  it  would  not  do  to 
keep  such  persons  as  this  without  finding  them  something  to  do ;  if  you  refer 
to  the  other  book  you  will  find  this  man  did  not  work  above  a  week  at  the 
workhouse, 

12483.  To  persons  in  such  a  condition  the  Board  of  Guardians  consider 
5s.  Id.  sufficient,  knowing  they  are  paying  rent  out  of  it  ?— They  give  sufficient 
food  to  them. 

1  2484.  Which  amounts  to  5  s.  id.?— It  does  in  this  case. 

12485.  State  a  case  where  they  have  paid  a  larger  sum  than  5s.  Id.  to 
persons  in  such  a  condition,  paying  house-rent  out  of  that  sum  ? — I  cannot  sav 
where  there  are  cases  of  that  kind. 

12486.  Do  you  believe  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  give  more  than  5  5.  a 
week  in  any  case,  to  a  married  man  and  his  wife  ? — They  w'ouid  give  him 
sufficient  food  to  keep  them,  let  it  cost  what  it  would. 

12487.  But  you  think  5  5.  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  ? — I  do  not  think 
that ;  I  think  they  would  have  sufficient  food,  let  the  cost  of  it  be  what  it 
would. 

12488.  Did  you  ever  know  the  provisions  required  for  an  able-bodied  man 
and  his  wife  to  be  given,  more  than  for  that  amount  ? — I  cannot  name  any  case. 

12489*  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Is  this  the  case  of  a  casual  pauper  ? — Yes. 

12490.  What  description  of  persons  were  they? — Chair-makers. 

12491 .  Were  they  travelling  people  ? — Yes. 

12492.  In  consequence  of  her  confinement  they  had  taken  this  lodging? 

1  I  es . 

Mr.  T.  C.  TV estlake,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

12493-  Mr.  Sheridan.]  DO  you  recollect  the  case  of  George  Gillingham?—  Mr.  T  C  Weauu 
Yes ;  I  attended  the  woman,  March  24th,  1845.  ‘  * 

1 24.94*  Did  you  attend  her  in  her  confinement? — I  did. 

!2495.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  r— By  order  of  the  overseer. 

12496.  Did  she  receive  during  that  time  any  extra  nourishment  ?— Nothing 
extra.  ° 

0.45—19. 
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Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake.  12497.  If  it  had  been  necessary  you  would  have  ordered  it  yourself,  would 
you  not? — I  expect  I  should.  I  scarcely  know  what  course  I  should  have 
30  June  1846.  adopted  with  a  casual  pauper;  I  am  not  certain  whether  she  did  receive  any¬ 
thing  extra  ;  I  do  not  see  anything  booked. 

12498.  Are  you  not  justified  in  granting  to  the  casual  poor  the  relief  you 
would  order  in  other  instances  ? — Yes. 

12499.  How  came  you  to  say  just  now  that  you  did  not  exactly  know  how 
you  would  act  with  respect  to  a  casual  pauper? — I  do  not  know  what  plan  was 
adopted  generally  with  casual  paupers  when  they  had  relief  from  the  work- 
house  ;  I  scarcely  know  whether  they  would  have  received  extras  or  not ;  it  was 
of  very  rare  occurrence. 

12500.  Sir  W.  Joliffe .]  If  you  thought  extras  necessary  you  would  have 
ordered  them  ? — Yes. 

12501.  And  in  this  case  you  conclude  extras  were  not  required?— I  conclude 
not  from  the  sum  of  5  s.  Id.  being  allowed  to  the  man. 

12502.  Chairman.']  (To  Mr.  Cook.)  In  those  cases,  such  as  you  have  now 
mentioned,  in  which,  as  a  condition  for  receiving  relief  for  his  wife,  the  husband 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  workhouse  and  do  some  work,  did  the  amount  of  relief 
depend  on  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  was  it  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  man  ? — It  had  no  reference  to  the  work. 

12503.  Supposing  the  husband  to  come  three  days  instead  of  six,  and  to  be  as 
lazy  and  as  slack  as  possible  about  doing  the  work  set  for  him,  would  that  have 
any  effect  cn  the  relief  given  to  the  wife  ? — tie  must  work  by  task-work. 

12504.  Supposing  he  does  much  less  work  than  is  expected  from  him? — It 
would  be  task-work  ;  lie  must  finish  it. 

12505.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  is  the  nature  of  that  task-work? — I  cannot  say. 

12506.  You  do  not  know  what  the  task-work  was  in  your  own  district  ? — I  sent 
him  to  the  workhouse. 

12507.  You  have  no  idea  what  task-work  he  would  be  set  to? — No. 

12508.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  He  would  be  set  to  breaking  bones,  or  pounding 
gypsum,  or  working  in  the  garden  ?— Yes. 

12509.  Mr.  Sheridan,]  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  finish  a  certain  portion  of 
task-work  before  he  received  the  relief  the  Board  decided  on  his  receiving  ? — Yes. 

12510.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Was  that  portion  of  the  work  regulated  by  the  master? 
— Yes. 

12511.  The  master  sets  the  task-work  that  the  man  had  to  perform,  and  then 
he  received  his  day’s  allowance  ? — Yes. 

12512.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  That  had  no  reference  whatever  to  his  labour  — No. 

12513.  Mr.  J Elwall.]  In  making  an  allowance  to  out-door  poor,  did  the  Board 
ever  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  pauper  ? — The  rent 
was  always  stated  in  the  application. 

12514.  Did  they  take  it  into  consideration  in  making  the  allowance? — Yes;  I 
should  think  that  the  man  who  had  got  rent  to  pay  would  require  rather  more 
relief. 

12515.  Do  you  know  the  average  that  is  allowed  to  old  widows  of  70  or  80 
years  of  age,  in  your  district  ? — Some  receive  u.  d.  and  a  loaf ;  some  1  s.  9  d. 
and  two  loaves  ;  some  2  s.  6  d.  and  a  loaf ;  and  some  as  high  as  3  s.  and  a  loaf. 

1251 6.  Can  you  name  one  that  had  3s.  ? — If  I  had  the  Andover  list  I  could 
find  one. 

12517.  In  what  way  is  the  allowance  to  widows  regulated? — It  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  their  age ;  when  they  first  come  on  they  generally  can  do  a 
little  something. 

12518.  What  do  you  mean  by  doing  a  little  something? — They  get  Is.  and 
two  loaves  at  first. 

12519.  What  do  they  work  at? — They  take  in  washing  sometimes. 

12520.  Chairman.]  Then  they  do  give  partial  relief? — Yes,  in  cases  of  that 
description. 

12521.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Do  you  remembera  young  man  named  Blake  applying 
to  you  for  relief,  with  rheumatism  ? — No. 

12522.  What  then? — Syphilis. 

12523.  Is  he  unable  to  work? — Yes. 

12524.  What  was  the  relief  granted  to  him? — An  order  to  come  into  the 
workhouse. 

12525.  What  was  his  age? — Twenty-three. 

12526.  If 
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12526.  If  he  was  totally  unable  to  work  why  was  he  not  allowed  out-door  Mr.  T.C.  Westlake. 
relief? — They  do  not  allow  out-relief  in  cases  of  that  description. 

12527.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Turn  to  another  page,  “  John  Cook’s  child  do  you 
observe  that  he  applies  for  the  expenses  of  the  burial  of  his  child? — Yes. 

12528.  And  it  is  refused? — Yes. 

12529.  What  were  his  earnings  ? — It  does  not  state  his  earnings;  it  is  piece¬ 
work. 

12530.  You  have  entered  piece-work? — Yes;  I  have  entered  piece-work. 

12531.  In  the  10th  week,  if  you  turn  to  that  same  man’s  name,  you  will  observe 
that  he  has  a  second  child  ? — Yes. 

12532.  That  the  second  child  is  dead,  and  he  applies  for  the  expenses  of  his 
burial? — Yes. 

12533.  Why  was  that  granted  in  one  instance,  and  refused  in  the  other? — He 
was  only  earning  8  s.  a  week  when  the  child  was  ill,  and  at  the  time  of  their 
death  the  Board  took  that  into  consideration,  and  gave  him  the  coffin. 

12534.  And  refused  relief  in  the  first  instance? — Yes. 

12525.  Can  you  tell  me  what  his  wages  were  for  piece-work  ? — The  woman 
made  an  application  to  me,  and  she  could  not  tell  me  what  the  earnings  were,  but 
the  man’s  master  was  present  when  the  case  was  heard,  and  he  informed  them  of 
the  wages. 

12536.  How  much  a  week? — Ten  shillings  a  week. 

12537.  In  the  case  of  the  labourer,  how  many  were  there  in  family? — Three 
before  the  first  died. 

12538.  So  that  if  a  labourer  is  in  receipt  of  10  s.  a  week,  and  he  applies  for 
the  expenses  of  the  burial  of  a  child,  it  is  refused  ? — Yes. 

i2539*  Invariably? — Yes. 

12540.  Chairman.']  Where  funeral  charges  are  allowed,  what  sum  is  allowed 
for  the  burial  of  an  adnlt? — Fourteen  shillings  the  coffin  costs. 

12541.  What  extras  are  allowed  ? — There  is  2s.  for  the  layers-out,  Is.  each, 
and  2  s.  for  the  bearers,  it  depends  on  the  distance  they  have  to  go,  and  3  s.  6d. 
for  the  sexton. 

12542.  That  makes  1/.  2  s.  6  d.  ? — Yes. 

1 2543.  How  much  in  the  case  of  a  child  ? — The  sexton  would  be  paid  the  same, 
but  the  coffin  would  cost  less. 

12544.  Are  the  coffins  procured  by  contract  ? — Only  in  one  parish  ;  Andover. 

12545.  Are  the  coffins  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  of  the  same  material,  and 
the  funeral  conducted  with  as  much  decency  as  in  the  case  of  an  independent 
labourer? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

12546.  Is  it  the  practice  to  cover  the  coffin  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  it  is 
in  the  other  parts,  with  a  pall  of  black  cloth? — Yes. 

12547.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Do  you  observe  the  case  of  Mary  Church  ? — Yes. 

12548.  The  burial  expenses  of  that  child  were  not  paid  by  the  union  ? — No. 

12549.  For  what  reason  ? — The  Board  was  not  liable  to  bury  the  child  at  all, 
as  it  died  in  another  union. 

12550.  How  did  she  come  to  make  the  application  to  the  Andover  Union? — 

I  believe  she  brought  the  child  home. 

12551.  She  brought  it  from  Winchester  to  Andover,  and  then  the  Board  of 
Guardians  refused  to  pay  the  expenses  of  burying  it? — Yes. 

12552.  What  is  the  distance  from  Winchester  to  Andover  ? — Fourteen  miles. 

12553.  Do  you  know  how  she  brought  that  child  ? — No. 

12554.  But  you  do  know  when  she  had  brought  it  she  applied  for  the  expenses 
of  burying  it,  and  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  refused  it? — I  believe  the  child 
was  brought  to  Andover,  and  I  know  the  expenses  were  refused. 

1 2555.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  know  where  it  was  brought  from  ?— From  the 
County  Hospital,  at  W  inchester. 

12556.  Was  it  buried  from  the  workhouse? — No,  not  buried  from  the  work- 
house. 

12557.  Was  it  a  union  coffin  ? — No,  the  Board  will  not  allow  it. 

12558.  Were  none  of  the  expenses  allowed  ? — None  of  them. 

125.59.  The  boy  died  in  gaol  ?• — Yes. 

12560.  He  had  been  committed  to  gaol  for  how  long  a  time  ? — I  do  not  know’. 

12561.  For  what  offence? — I  cannot  recollect;  1  knew  at  the  time,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  now. 

0.45 — 19.  L  12562.  Do 
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Mr.  T.  c.  Westlake.  12562.  Do  you  know  whether  the  woman  is  in  debt  at  this  moment  for  the 
- -  expenses  of  that  funeral  ? — I  do  not  know. 

30  June  1846.  12563.  Is  the  woman  in  great  distress? — I  know  she  is  very  badly  off. 

12564.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Was  she  badly  off  at  that  time?  —  I  cannot  say;  she 
had  no  earnings  ;  she  was  a  pauper. 

12565.  Mr.  / Vakley .]  What  was  she  receiving  at  that  time  from  the  parish? — 
I  should  say  7  d.  and  two  loaves. 

12566.  Chairman.]  Was  she  a  pauper  inmate  ? — No. 

12567.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Had  she  more  than  one  child? — One  child. 

1  2568.  And  that  was  the  dead  child  ? — One  other. 

12569.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mary  Church,  the  widow  with  two  children, 
was  only  receiving  7  d.  and  two  loaves  ? — Only  one  child  ;  this  child  was  at  work 
when  it  was  not  in  gaol ;  she  had  not  that  to  support,  and  the  parish  did  not 
support  it. 

12570.  Chairman.]  Did  the  Board  refuse  to  make  this  allowance  on  the 
ground,  that  if  the  child’s  body  had  remained  at  Winchester,  it  would  have  been 
incumbent  on  the  county  gaol  authorities  to  bury  it? — Yes. 

12571.  And  therefore  the  child  might  have  been  buried  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  parties  than  their  own,  if  the  body  had  remained  at  Winchester  ?— Yes. 

12572.  Was  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  Board  made  the  order? — Yes. 

12573.  Mr.  IVakley. ]  Did  you  grant  a  certificate  for  the  burial  of  that  child? 
— No,  it  was  not  in  my  district. 

12574.  D°  you  know  the  child  died  a  few  days  after  he  was  whipped  in  Win¬ 
chester  goal? — I  cannot  say. 

12575.  Do  you  know  the  verdict  on  the  inquest  which  was  held? — I  did  not 
know'  that  there  was  an  inquest. 

12576.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  There  is  a  case  of  John  Alder  in  your  book  ;  read  your 
observations  on  that  case  ? — “  Alder,  John,  wife  and  six  children,  No.  42  in  the 
list;  relieved  3 s.  in  money,  4 s.  6d.  in  kind.  The  last  five  weeks  the  medical 
officer  has  ordered  mutton  for  this  pauper,  but  on  Saturday  last,  in  this  and  several 
cases,  it  was  omitted  in  the  medical  return,  and  it  being  presumed  it  was  no 
longer  necessary,  it  was  not  given ;  but  on  Sunday  the  medical  officer  sent  an 
order  to  Mrs.  Mundy  to  supply  this  pauper  with  two  pounds  of  mutton.  Now, 
as  Mrs.  Mundy  is  not  the  contractor,  1  s.  would  be  required  to  pay  her.  It  is 
requested  that  the  Board  will  make  some  rule  in  guiding  the  relieving  officer  in 
giving  meat  tickets  in  future,  as  the  present  practice  is  a  very  inconvenient  one ; 
for  on  comparing  the  relieving  officer’s  book  with  the  medical  return,  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  weeks  nearly  the  whole  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  meat  bought,  is  given 
away  without  any  apparent  authority.” 

12577.  What  was  done  in  consequence  of  those  observations? — The  Board 
directed  me  to  furnish  them  with  a  list  the  following  week  of  the  paupers  who 
received  meat ;  and  that  list  I  have  in  my  possession.  The  Board  desired  me  in 
future,  if  the  medical  officer  left  the  names  out,  that  I  should  discontinue  the  meat. 

*  12578.  Mr  .IVakley.]  (To  Mr.  Westlake.)  Do  you  remember  this? — Yes; 
there  was  an  order  by  the  Board  that  I  should  pay  the  contractor  myself  the 
shilling  for  the  meat. 

12579.  Sir  JV.  Joliffe.]  Who  communicated  that  to  you? — I  believe  it  was 
Mr.  Cook.  (Mr.  Cook.)  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

12580.  Sir  TV.  Joliffe.]  It  was  not  communicated  to  you  while  you  were  at 
the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No. 

12581.  (To  Mr.  Cook.)  Did  you  communicate  it  to  Mr.  Westlake? — I  called 
on  Mr.  Westlake  and  stated  the  decision  of  the  Board,  and  requested  he  would 
always  enter  it  in  future  as  well  as  the  beer ;  there  were  several  receiving  beer 
who  were  not  entered  in  the  medical  return  at  all. 

12582.  May  you  not  have  told  Mr.  Westlake  that  he  must  pay  for  the  meat 
himself? — I  do  not  think  it  possible. 

12583.  Mr.  Wakley.]  According  to  the  books,  who  did  pay  it ;  was  it  paid  by 
the  union  ? — The  other  book  will  show  whether  it  was  or  not. 

12584.  (To  Mr.  Westlake.)  Have  you  any  doubt  of  that? — Not  of  the  fact ; 
whether  I  paid  it  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

12585.  But  the  Board  made  the  order  that  you  should  pay  it  ? — Yes. 

12586.  (To  Mr.  Cook.)  What  is  the  entry? — There  does  not  appear  any  entry 
of  the  shilling  in  the  fourth  week. 

12587.  So  that  the  money  was  not  allowed  by  the  union,  and  the  book 

appears 
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appears  to  confirm  Mr.  Westlake’s  statement  that  the  order  made  for  payment 
was  made  on  him  ? — Yes. 

12588.  Chairman ].  The  order  was  given  to  a  person  who  was  not  the  contrac¬ 
tor  ? — Yes. 

12589.  There  was  a  contractor  to  whom  the  order  ought  to  have  been  regularly 
sent  ? — Yes. 

12590.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Harfield’s  child,  that  died 
in  the  workhouse? — I  do  not;  since  you  have  mentioned  it  to  me  the  other  day 
I  have  looked  to  my  counterparts  of  certificates,  and  I  find  it  was  registered  by 
me. 

12591.  And  you  granted  an  order  for  burial? — And  a  certificate  given;  I 
will  show  the  counterpart. 

12592.  Do  you  recollect  on  whose  information  you  registered  that  death? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

12593.  Is  it  y°ur  practice,  when  a  pauper  applies  to  register  a  death,  to  inquire 
for  a  certificate  from  the  medical  practitioner  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  ? — I  ask 
them  if  they  have  one. 

12594.  Suppose  they  have  not  got  one  ? — Then  I  enter  “no  certificate.*’ 

22595.  What  do  you  enter  as  the  cause  of  death? — Anything  they  inform 
me  of. 

12596.  Do  you  go  to  the  house  to  make  inquiry? — I  always  go  to  the  house. 

12597.  And  see  the  body? — No. 

12598.  Then  the  throat  might  be  cut,  and  you  would  not  know  it? — I  do  not 
not  consider  it  my  duty  to  see  the  body. 

12599.  The  words  of  the  Act  are,  that  you  shall  carefully  inform  yourself  on 
every  death  that  takes  place? — So  I  do  ;  1  carefully  inform  myself. 

12600.  For  example,  suppose  a  woman  or  man  came  to  you  and  should  say  his 
or  her  child  is  dead,  should  you  ask  the  name  of  the  child  ? — Yes. 

12601.  When  it  died? — Yes. 

12602.  Do  you  ask  who  was  present  at  its  death? — I  ask  the  party  who  comes. 

12603.  And  suppose  no  person  was  present  at  the  death,  who  do  you  enter 
then  as  the  informant? — I  go  to  the  medical  man  who  attended  it,  if  there  was  one. 

12604.  You  say  you  have  not  a  medical  certificate  in  all  cases? — Very  rarely; 
they  will  not  fill  them  up. 

1 2605.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  record  the  cause  of  death  ? — I  state  the  cause 
that  is  stated  to  me. 

12606.  On  the  information  of  relatives  or  friends? — Of  the  party  present  at 
the  death. 

12607.  From  persons  unacquainted  with  medicine? — Yes  ;  I  cannot  help  that. 

12608.  Chairman .]  You  put  down  as  the  statement  of  the  cause  of  death,  the 
information  you  receive  from  any  party  who  makes  the  statement? — No;  but  the 
person  present  at  the  death. 

12609.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Suppose  the  parent  of  a  child  was  to  make  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  you  to  say  his  child  had  died  on  a  certain  day,  do  you  before  you  grant 
the  certificate,  go  to  the  house  and  make  inquiry  ? — I  scarcely  ever  register  a 
death,  except  it  is  at  the  house  ;  they  do  not  come  to  me ;  they  send  to  me,  and  I 
go  to  the  house. 

12610.  When  there,  do  you  inquire  of  the  neighbours  whether  they  believe 
everything  to  be  right  or  not  ? — No ;  I  should  not  like  to  insult  them  by  supposing 
there  was  anything  wrong. 

12611.  You  do  not  inquire  whether  any  accident  has  happened,  or  whether  they 
have  any  reason  to  believe  there  was  anything  wrong ;  if  there  was  no  medical 
attendant  you  do  not  ask  from  the  neighbours  w'hether  they  consider  it  right  that 
there  was  no  medical  attendant? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  1  have  anything  to  do  with 
that. 

12612.  You  merely  go  into  the  cottage  and  register  the  death  in  consequence 
of  the  information  you  derive  there? — Yes. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Nicholls ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

.  Mr.  Christie.']  ARE'  you  Chairman  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  at 
present  ? — There  is  no  chairman ;  I  am  the  senior  member  of  the  Board. 

.  And  have  been  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  from  the  passing  of  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act  ? — Yes. 

.  Did  you  write  a  letter,  dated  the  16th  of  October,  last  year,  to  Mr. 
Parker,  calling  on  him  for  his  resignation  ? — I  signed  the  letter. 

.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  that  distinction  between  signing 
and  writing  ? — None. 

.  I  believe  this  is  the  original  letter  ( handing  a  letter  to  the  Witness)  ? 

— Yes. 

.  Who  brought  the  letter  to  you  to  sign  ? — The  letter  was  signed  in 
the  presence  of,  and  in  concurrence  with,  my  colleagues. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  follows :] 

Poor-law  Commission-office,  Somerset  House, 
My  Dear  Sir,  j6  October  1845. 

Looking  at  the  importance  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  functions  delegated  to  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner,  we  have,  afier  full  consideration,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  cannot, 
consistently  with  our  public  duty,  retain  you  any  longer  in  your  present  office.  It  is 
therefore  incumbent  on  us  to  request  that  you  will  send  your  resignation  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners: 

We  wish  to  assure  you,  that  we  take  this  step  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  we  wil¬ 
lingly  acknowledge  the  zealous  and  efficient  services  which  you  have,  on  various  occasions 
rendered  to  the  Commission. 

I  remain,  &c. 

H.  W .  Parker,  Esq.  (signed)  George.  Nicholls. 

.  Was  it  signed  by  you  after  consultation  with  your  colleagues,  in  con¬ 
currence  with  them  ? — In  presence  of  my  colleagues,  and  in  nerfect  concurrence 
with  them. 

.  Had  you  consulted  with  them  on  the  subject  of  that  letter  before  it 
was  brought  to  you  for  your  signature  ?-  Certainly ;  the  letter  was  a  joint 
letter  of  my  colleagues  and  myself. 

.  You  had  a  consultation  with  your  colleagues,  the  result  of  which  was 
to  have  that  letter  written  ?— Yes ;  which  letter  I  signed  on  behalf  of  mvself 
and  my  colleagues. 

.  Which  consultation  was  at  a  Board  meeting  ?— The  three  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  present ;  and  being  present,  would  constitute  a  Board. 

.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  not  a  regular  Board  meeting,  but  the  Board 
was  constituted  merely  by  the  presence  of  the  three  Commissioners,  who  might, 
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for  all  we  know,  have  come  into  the  room  accidentally  ? — If  they  were  present 
I  apprehend  there  would  be  a  Board. 

.  Mr.  M,  Sutton, ]  Do  you  mean,  whenever  the  three  Commissioners  sit 
together,  the  Board  is  constituted  P — I  think  so. 

.  If  you  sit  together  in  the  room  ? — I  mean  for  the  present  in  the 

office. 

.  If  they  are  all  three  present  they  may  act  as  a  Board ;  but  you  do  not 
mean  ipso  facto  they  became  a  Board  by  sitting  together  ? — When  they  are  all 
assembled,  with  all  the  power  and  authority  of  a  Board. 

.  Are  they  ipso  facto  a  Board,  because  the  three  are  in  the  same  room  ? 
— They  have  the  power  of  acting ;  whether  they  choose  to  do  so,  or  not,  is 
another  thing. 

.  Chairman.~\  Has  your  Board  periodical  meetings,  a  certain  number 
of  meetings  a  week,  as  a  Board  ? — Every  day. 

.  Regular  hours  ? — Three  o’clock  is  the  hour  of  assembling ;  but  fre¬ 
quently,  in  the  event  of  any  emergency,  a  meeting  might  be  held  earlier. 

.  Mr.  Christie .]  How  often  has  that  practice  been  of  meeting  at  three 
o’clock  ? — Different  hours  of  meeting  have  prevailed  at  different  periods  of  the 
Commission ;  I  cannot  say  how  long  the  three  o’clock  has  been. 

.  Has  any  alteration  been  lately  made  with  respect  to  Board  meet¬ 
ings  ? — I  think  there  has  within  the  last  year  or  two,  but  I  am  really  not  cer¬ 
tain. 

.  Has  any  alteration  been  made  in  the  present  year  ? — I  think  not. 

.  State  whaf  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  to 
which  you  refer  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any. 

.Was  your  answer,  that  within  two  or  three  years  an  alteration  may 
have  been  made  ? — There  may  have  been  within  the  last  two  or  three  years ; 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  alteration ;  they  may  be  a  little  earlier 
or  later,  but  three  o’clock  generally  has  been  our  hour  of  meeting,  being  the 
iposf  convenient  hour. 

.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  to  meet  as  a  Board  every  day  ?-^It  has  been  the  general 
practice. 

.  Has  it  been  the  general  practice  during  those  two  or  three  years 
that  no  one  but  the  three  Commissioners  should  be  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Board  ? — Not  always  ;  occasionally  one  of  the  clerks  may  be  present ;  occa¬ 
sionally  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries,  according  to  the  business  in  hand. 

.  Has  he  been  present  for  some  special  business,  or  has  he  sat  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  ?— For  some  special  business. 

.  Not  to  act  as  secretary  ? — No. 

.  On  this  occasion,  when  you  and  your  two  colleagues  consulted  as  to 
the  letter  to  be  written  to  Mr.  Parker,  were  you  three  sitting  as  a  Board  ? — 

I  think  not  on  that  occasion.  The  Committee  must  be  aware  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  frequently  assemble  to  consult  on  various  points,  and  to  compare 
their  opinions,  without  the  formality  of  acting  as  a  Board. 

.  And  if  you  were  not  sitting  as  a  Board,  did  you  notwithstanding 
constitute  a  Board  ? — We  might  have  formed  ourselves  into  a  Board  at  any 
moment. 

.  Did  you  do  so  ? — I  believe  not. 

.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  constitute  a  Board  ? — I  would  say  in  expla¬ 
nation,  it  is  not  every  act  of  the  Commissioners,  when  assembled  together,  that 
would  be  considered  the  formal  act  of  the  Board.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a 
good  deal  of  confidential  communication  between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  ;  letters  and  communications  of  that  nature  may  take 
place  of  which  each  of  the  Commissioners  are  cognizant,  and  in  which  each 
participates :  still  it  is  not  the  formal  act  of  the  Board  requiring  information  on 
some  particular  point.  If  any  order  is  executed,  anything  that  is  done  which 
would  carry  with  it  a  legal  power  and  legal  force,  that  would  be  the  act  of  the 
Board. 

.  Do  we  understand  on  this  occasion  you  did  not  constitute  a  Board  ? 
— I  think  not ;  my  impression  is  not. 

.  Do  we  understand  also,  that  the  determination  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Parker,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  calling  on  him  to  resign,  was  not  a 
formal  act  of  the  Board? — It  was  so  far  an  act  of  the  Board,  that  it  was  con¬ 
curred 
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curred  in  by  each  of  the  Commissioners  individually.  Each  Commissioner  G.  Nfcholls,  Esq; 

concurred  in  the  act,  but  it  was  a  communication  from  the  three  Commission-  - - 

ers  in  the  light  of  a  confidential  communication  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner.  1  Jul^  l8+G- 

.  Mr.  Pakington .]  In  the  event  of  the  three  Commissioners  when 
together  determining  on  any  public  act,  would  that  act  require,  in  order  to 
make  it  valid,  that  they  should  have  previously  gone  through  the  form  of 
resolving  themselves  into  a  Board  ?—  I  think  not ;  the  mere  fact  of  their  deter¬ 
mining  to  act  as  a  Board  would  be  sufficient  to  give  validity  to  any  instrument 
to  which  they  might  affix  their  signatures,  and  to  which  the  seal  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  might  be  affixed. 

.  Mr.  Christie.']  This  letter  to  Mr.  Parker  states  no  reasons  for  calling 
on  him  to  resign ;  was  not  a  formal  resolution  come  to  on  that  occasion,  em¬ 
bodying  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  determined  to  write  the  letter  ? — There 
was  not. 

.  State  why  there  was  not  ?— The  letter  was  in  the  light  of  a  private 
communication  from  the  three  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Parker,  requiring  him  to 
resign ;  he  acted  on  that  communication  and  resigned ;  his  resignation  was 
accepted  and  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board.  That  became  a  formal  act 
of  the  Board. 

.  Be  good  enough  to  state  what  those  minutes  of  the  Board  are  in 
which  these  letters  are  recorded  ? — The  minutes  may  be  produced ;  they  are 
the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

.  How  are  these  minutes  made ;  there  is  no  secretary  present  who 
makes  these  minutes  ? — The  minutes  are  directed  by  the  Commissioners ;  not 
unfrequently  the  rough  draft  of  the  minute  is  made  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
it  is  then,  when  made,  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  it  then  becomes  the 
minute  of  the  Commissioners. 

.  These  minutes  are  made  by  the  Commissioners  themselves  ? — They 
are  either  made  or  directed. 

.  The  minutes  you  are  speaking  of  are  the  minutes  of  what  is  done  at 
the  Board  meetings  ? — Certainly  ;  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners. 

.  Before  the  meeting  is  broken  up  ? — No. 

.  When  ? — They  are  signed  when  fairly  copied  out. 

.  In  this  instance  it  appears  there  is  no  draft  minute  made,  and  that 
which  is  entered  on  the  minutes  are  letters  written  and  received  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  there  was  no  draft  made  ;  there  may  have  been  ;  I  know  there  was. 

Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  was  accepted  and  minuted. 

.  You  are  not  aware  whether  any  minute  was  made  which  would  tell 
us  whether  any  minute  was  made  or  not  on  this  occasion  ? — Any  draft  minute  ? 

.  Any  minute  of  what  was  done  by  you  and  your  two  colleagues  on 
that  day  ? — Would  it  not  be  better  to  produce  the  minutes? 

.  Who  would  produce  them  ?— I  have  not  seen  them  since  the  occa¬ 
sion,  when  I  presume  I  signed  them. 

.  Chairman.]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Is  there  any  minute  of  what  took  place 
on  16th  October  1845  ? — There  is  not. 

.  Is  there  any  minute  of  what  took  place  with  respect  to  this  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Nicholls  to  Mr.  Parker,  calling  for  his  resignation  on  16th  Oc¬ 
tober  1845  ? — No. 

.  What  is  the  earliest  minute  you  find  in  reference  to  this  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Commissioners  and  Mr.  Parker,  after  that  date  ? — There  is  a 
minute  dated  18th  October;  Mr.  Nicholls  informed  the  Board  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parker,  expressing  his  willingness  to  resign  his  office 
of  Assistant  Commissioner  whenever  he  might  be  requested  by  the  Commission¬ 
ers  to  do  so.  “  Resolved,  that  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  be  accepted  from  the 
31st  of  October  next,  and  he  cease  to  hold  his  office  of  Assistant  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner  after  that  day.”  Signed  with  the  initials  G.  N.,  G.  C.  L .,  and  E.  //., 
and  dated  18th  October  1845. 

.  Captain  Pechell.]  Is  there  any  secretary’s  initials  ? — No. 

.  Is  there  any  secretary’s  initials  to  any  of  the  minutes  ? _ No. 

.  Mr.  Pakington.]  (To  Mr.  Nicholls.)  Who  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr. 

Parker  ? — I  signed  the  letter. 

.  Who  wrote  the  letter  ?—  A  copy  was  made  by  the  clerk. 

.  Who  dictated  it  i  It  was  the  general  act  of  the  Commissioners. 

.  Was  the  clerk  present  in  the  Commissioners’  room  at  the  time  it  was 
resolved  on  sending  that  letter  ? — I  presume  not. 

0.45—20. 
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G.  Nichoils,  Esq.  .  You  do  not  recollect  who  actually  gave  the  clerk  the  requisite  instruc- 

— -  tions  for  the  form  of  that  letter  ? — I  rather  think  the  instructions  for  preparing 

i  July  1846.  ie^er  were  given  by  one  of  my  colleagues. 

.  Captain  Pechell.]  Can  you  state  whether  the  letter  was  written  in 
the  same  room  in  which  the  Commissioners  were  present? — I  really  can¬ 
not  say. 

.  Did  you  consider  that  as  a  confidential  communication? — Yes;  it 
was  considered  as  a  confidential  communication  by  myself  and  colleagues. 

.  Was  that  confidential  communication  entrusted  to  any  other  part  of 
the  office  except  that  in  which  the  Commissioners  were  sitting  ? — Except  to  the 
confidential  clerk  who  copied  the  letter. 

.  State  the  name  of  the  gentleman? — I  believe  Mr.  Fletcher;  by  \ 
looking  at  the  writing  I  could  tell.  (It  was  handed  to  the  Witness.)  This  is  % 
Mr.  Lewis’s  writing.  ^ 

.  Mr.  Christie.']  Are  we  to  understand  that  to  be  a  sample  of  the 
rough  minutes  made  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  at  their  Board  meetings  ? 

— It  is  one  sample,  certainly. 

.  And  that  is  posted  in  a  book  which  has  the  head  “  Minutes  of  the 
Directions  of  the  Board  on  Correspondence”? — Yes. 

.  Is  that  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Board  of  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — 
Certainlv  it  is. 

.  Then  there  is  no  other  book  kept  of  the  minutes  of  what  is  done  by 
the  Board  of  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — No  other  book  is  kept  ;t  here  is  a  vast 
quantity  of  documents,  letters,  and  other  communications ;  that  is  the  Minute 
Book  of  the  Board. 

.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.']  Of  the  acts  of  the  Board  ? — -Yes. 

.  Is  there  any  record  in  that  book,  which  book  is  a  book  of  the  acts 
of  the  Board,  of  the  recommendation  that  was  made  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — No. 

.  Mr.  Walcley.]  Direct  your  attention  to  the  words  of  the  Act ;  by  the 
14th  section  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  you  are  required  to  keep  a 
record  of  your  proceedings  ? — Yes. 

.  The  words  of  the  section  are  as  follow :  “  Be  it  further  enacted,  that 
the  said  Commissioners  shall  make  a  record  of  their  proceedings.”  You  state 
that  the  three  Commissioners  were  present,  and  so  far  constituted  a  Board, 
when  it  was  agreed  to  write  to  Mr.  Parker,  suggesting  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
resign? — Yes,  I  stated  that  the  three  Commissioners  were  assembled,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  Board  by  being  present,  and  they  could  form  a  Board  if  they  chose. 

.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  point  to  that  record  which  the  Act 
directs  you  to  keep,  showing  any  entry  of  your  sitting  and  consulting  on  that 
subject  on  that  day  ? — There  is  no  such  record,  inasmuch  as  the  letter  that 
was  written  to  Mr.  Parker,  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  private  communi¬ 
cation. 

.  Although  the  words  contained  in  that  letter  are  these,  the  letter 
being  dated  from  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House,  on  the 
1 6th  of  August,  “  We  have,  after  full  consideration,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  public  duty,  retain  you  any  longer  in 
your  present  office the  three  Commissioners,  when  they  directed  that  letter 
to  Mr.  Parker,  treated  it  as  a  private  and  confidential  communication  ;  is  that 
the  case  ? — Yes. 

.  Mr.  Christie.]  Had  you  made  up  your  minds ;  had  you  considered 
what  you  should  do  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Parker  refusing  to  resign  ? — I  think 
that  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  the  letter. 

.  State  what  you  had  determined  to  do  ? — I  presume  we  should  then 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  have  dismissed  Mr.  Parker  from  his  position. 

.  Do  we  understand  you  had  taken  that  contingency  into  consideration, 
and  had  determined,  if  Mr.  Parker  refused  to  resign,  you  would  dismiss  him  ? — 

I  can  of  course  only  answer  for  myself  in  the  matter  ;  our  impression  was,  that 
Mr.  Parker  would,  on  receiving  this  communication,  send  his  resignation ;  he 
did  so,  and  it  was  accepted. 

.  Had  you  considered  the  contingency  of  Mr.  Parker  refusing  to 
resign,  and  had  you  three  determined  in  that  event  to  dismiss  him  ? — I  cannot 
say  we  thought  of  that  contingency  ;  each  of  us  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Parker 
would  immediately  resign. 

.  That  was  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

.  What 
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.  What  grounds  had  you  for  that  opinion  ? — It  was  my  belief ;  I  should 
have  done  it  had  I  been  in  his  case,  and  on  this  ground  he  must  have  felt 
that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Commission,  and,  having  lost  the  confi- 
ddence  of  the  Commission,  he  could  no  longer  fulfil  his  duty  with  satisfaction 
to  himself  or  benefit  to  the  public. 

.  But  supposing  he  had  unjustly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ;  in  that  case  would  he  necessarily  resign  ? — That  is  a  subject  I  cannot 
give  an  opinion  on. 

.  Supposing  Mr.  Parker  had  refused  to  resign,  and  had  complained  of 
the  injustice  of  the  decision  to  which  the  Commissioners  came,  as  there  is  no 
minute  stating  the  reasons  why  that  decision  was  come  to ;  what  security  has 
Mr.  Parker  for  those  reasons  being  afterwards  correctly  stated  ? — The  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  held  to  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  ;  the  Legislature  has  confided  to  them  the  trust  of  appointing  their 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  also  has  given  them  the  power  of  dismissing 
those  Assistant  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  themselves  being  answer- 
able  for  the  conduct  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  would  not  the  respon¬ 
sibility  rest  with  them  ? 

.  The  question  relates  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  a  correct  exercise  of  that  power  of  dismissal ;  when  there  is  no 
minute  made  at  the  time  stating  the  reasons  why  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner  is  dismissed,  what  security  has  he  afterwards,  if  he  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  call  their  decision  in  question,  for  assuming  these  reasons  were  subse¬ 
quently  rightly  stated  % — The  dismissal  being  the  act  of  the  Commissioners, 
they  must  be  held  to  be  responsible  for  it. 

.  You  were  understood,  in  answer  to  a  previous  question,  to  make 
some  such  distinction  as  this,  that  there  were  certain  instructions  to  be  given 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  which  would  have  no  legal  force  or  legal 
power;?-— Yes. 

.  And  that  in  those  cases  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  did  not  act 
formally  as  they  did  in  other  cases  ?• — 

.  Do  you  see  any  distinction  of  that  sort  in  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  was  read  a  short  time  ago  to  you  ? — Certainly  I  do. 

.  Does  the  4th  clause  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  do  so  ? — Every 
formal  and  conclusive  act  of  the  Commissioners  must  be  formally  recorded,  but 
preliminary  matters  alluding  to  that  act,  as  in  this  case  of  Mr.  Parker’s,  there 
is  no  formal  record  registered. 

.  For  instance,  letters  alluding  to  that  act ;  those  would  not  require 
to  be  recorded  under  the  4th  clause  of  the  Amendment  Act? — Confidential 
communications  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  requiring  a  formal  record  of  those  letters. 

.  Now  you  say  confidential  letters  ? — Any  letter  resulting  in  a  formal 
act. 

.  Is  there  anything  in  this  letter  to  mark  it  as  confidential  ? — I  look  on 
it  strictly  as  a  confidential  letter  ;  it  was  a  letter  I  signed  myself  with  consider¬ 
able  regret,  but  it  was  not  in  any  unkind  spirit  to  Mr.  Parker  ;  it  was  regarded 
by  myself  and  my  colleagues  in  the  light  of  a  confidential  communication,  to 
enable  him  to  resign  his  office  without  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  stigma 
of  a  dismissal. 

.  Do  you  not  consider  that  Mr.  Parker  has  been  virtually  dismissed  ? 
— I  do  not. 

.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  he  was  virtually  dismissed,  and  that  he  would  not  stand  on 
the  distinction  that  a  request  was  made  for  his  dismissal  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  any  such  statement  was  made. 

.  Chairman. ]  Was  this  letter  marked  private  or  confidential,  or  with 
either  word? — I  think  it  was  very  likely  marked  private. — ( The  envelope  was 
produced  to  the  Witness).  This  is  not  marked  private,  but  I  would  state  that 
the  communications  which  take  place  between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  were  always  considered,  and  have  been  in  the  fight  of 
confidential  communications,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  marking  private 
on  them. 

.  Mr.  Christie .]  Just  hear  this  4th  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament : 
6’  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  Commissioners  shall  make  a  record 
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of  their  proceedings,  in  which  shall  be  entered  in  writing  a  reference  to  every 
letter  received,  from  whence,  its  date,  the  date  of  its  reception,  and  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates,  and  a  minute  of  every  letter  written  or  order  given  by  the 
said  Commissioners,  whether  in  answer  to  such  letters  received  or  otherwise, 
with  the  date  of  same,  and  a  minute  of  the  opinion  of  each  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  case  they  should  finally  differ  in  opinion  upon 
any  order  to  be  given  or  other  proceeding  of  the  Board  ”  ? — I  am  aware  of  that 
clause. 

.  Do  you  think  under  that  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  you  are 
justified  in  applying  any  such  distinction  to  the  letters  of  the  Assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioner  ? — We  always  considered  we  are  justified.  My  own  opinion 
on  a  matter  of  that  kind  is  of  very  little  value ;  my  colleagues  possess  a  much 
larger  amount  of  legal  knowledge  than  I  do.  That  is  the  view  we  have  always  > 
taken  from  the  commencement  of  the  Commission,  that  our  correspondence 
with  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  which  was  very  various,  had  always  been 
considered  as  confidential  communications. 

.  You  gave  evidence  in  1841,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  Irish  Poor-law,  and  particularly  on  Mr.  Stanley’s  case  ? — I  dare 
say  I  did. 

.  You  were  asked,  “  Are  all  those  conversations  of  Mr.  Phelan,  and  all 
those  communications  between  you  and  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Erie,  entered 
upon  the  record  in  writing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor- 
law,  which  the  said  Commissioners  are  required  to  keep  by  the  fourth  section  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  ”  ?  and  your  answer  is,  “  Every  communication  from 
every  individual  having  reference  to  any  act  of  the  Commission,  and  every 
interview  of  the  Board  with  any  parties  on  the  business  of  the  Commission,  is 
regularly  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  or  else  on  the  Registry  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  I  am  not  answerable  for  the 
entry  of  every  record,  or  for  every  minute,  or  for  the  entry  of  every  letter,  but 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  every  letter  is  there  entered,  and  every 
act  of  the  Commission  is  recorded,  and  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  that  act.”  ? 

— Yes,  I  stated  that. 

.  You  were  then  asked  “Either  that  clause  (the  4th)  or  a  subsequent 
one,  points  out  that  this  record  it  to  be  kept  purposely  for  the  information  of 
the  Government,  and  of  Parliament,  whenever  it  shall  be  called  for  ;  now,  is  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  that  that  record  so  ordered  to  be  kept, 
should  be  accurately  kept,  and  should  contain  a  specific  statement  of  all  the 
papers,  and  of  the  reasons  of  every  act  of  the  Commissioners  ”  ?  and  your 
answer  is,  “  Clearly,  and  the  minutes  and  the  registry,  I  take  upon  myself  to 
say  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  do  distinctly  contain  a  record  of  every  act  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  reasons  on  which  that  act  is  founded  ;  for  my  own  part, 
these  records  have  been  most  anxiously  kept,  for  I  have  a  very  deep  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  instructions  contained  in  this  clause  of  the  Act.  There 
is  not  a  single  act  of  the  Commissioners  which  is  not  supported  by  the  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  required  by  the  4th  section  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Act.”? — I  remember  now;  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  that  evidence,  and 
I  abide  by  every  word  that  is  there. 

.  Since  that  time  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  trans¬ 
acting  business  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — In  that  evidence  there  is  a 
marked  distinction  drawn  to  every  act  of  the  Commissioners,  everything  result¬ 
ing  in  an  act.  At  the  time  that  evidence  was  given  it  referred  to  the  business 
the  Commission  ;  the  Commission  must  be  considered  as  comprising  the  Com¬ 
missioners  and  Assistant  Commissioners  ;  if  there  are  confidential  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  they  are 
in  the  same  category  with  a  communication  from  a  Commissioner  himself. 

.  Do  you  not  consider  calling  on  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner 
to  resign,  an  act  of  the  Commissioners  ?— No  ;  in  this  case  it  was  merely  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners.  There  was  no  formal  act  of 
the  Board,  until  his  resignation  was  received  and  recorded. 

.  You  do  not  consider  the  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  his  office  of 
Assistant  Commissioner  was  an  act  of  the  Commissioners  ?  — Distinctly. 

.  And  it  did  not  become  an  act  till  Mr.  Parker  resigned  ? — That  is  my 
understanding. 


.  One 
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.  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  has  been  called  on  to  resign  lately  ? 
— One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  resigned. 

.  Did  he  resign  without  being  called  on  to  do  so  ? — I  know  his  resig¬ 
nation  arose  out  of  a  conversation  with  the  Commissioners. 

.  And,  in  that  conversation,  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
called  on  or  requested  to  resign  ? — His  resignation  arose  from  a  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  himself  and  the  service,  and  he  resigned. 

.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  in  that  case,  there  is  any  minute  of 
the  Board  of  Poor-law  Commissioners,  stating  the  reasons  why  he  was  requested 
to  resign,  or  why  he  resigned  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  his  resignation  was 
merely  accepted. 

.  Your  impression  is,  that  there  is  no  minute  in  this  case  ? — Except 
the  fact  of  his  resignation. 

.  There  is  no  minute  stating  the  reason  why  he  resigned  ? — No ;  that 
is  my  belief. 

.  There  being  no  minute  that  will  inform  the  Committee,  state,  to  the 
best  of  your  recollection,  what  were  the  reasons  that  led  you  and  your  two  col¬ 
leagues  to  concur  in  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ? — I  cannot  answer  for  my 
colleagues  ;  we  may  have  concurred  in  the  same  result,  and  been  influenced  by 
different  motives  :  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  In  coming  to  the  determination 
to  request  Mr.  Parker  to  resign,  I  was  influenced  mainly  by  the  consideration 
that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Commissioners,  and  consequently  that 
he  would  not  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  with 
that  efficiency  and  benefit  to  the  public  service  that  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  enabled  to  have  done. 

.  You  are  there  giving  your  own  reason  for  concurring  in  that  letter  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  before  stated  that  I  concurred  in  the  dismissal  with  much  regret, 
and  1  was  influenced  in  that  concurrence  by  the  considerations  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  lost  your  individual  con¬ 
fidence  ? — In  a  matter  of  that  kind,  I  could  not  separate  myself  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  ;  I  must  act  as  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  and  so  acting,  my  decision 
was  governed  by  a  sense  of  official  duty. 

.  You  were  one  of  three,  and  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  gives  any 
one  Commissioner  the  power  of  recording  his  dissent  from  any  proceeding  of 
the  Board,  if  he  should  differ  from  the  other  two  ;  are  we  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Parker  lost  your  confidence,  or  merely  that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  other  two  Commissioners,  and  by  losing  their  confidence  had  lost  yours  ? 
— I  did  not  dissent,  but  concurred  with  my  colleagues. 

.  Did  you  not  record  your  dissent,  or  your  agreement,  with  your 
colleagues  ? — I  agreed  with  my  colleagues. 

.  Are  we  to  understand,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  lost  your  individual  con¬ 
fidence  ? — I  submit  to  the  Committee  whether  that  is  a  question  which  I  ought 
to  answer. 

.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Parker  had  lost  your  confidence  as  a  Poor- 
law  Commissioner  ? — Mr.  Parker  has  lost  my  confidence  as  a  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner,  in  this  respect ;  I  believe  he  would  not  be  able  to  fulfil  his  duties  as 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  efficiently. 

.  Why  not  ? — After  the  circumstances  which  occurred. 

.  State  what  those  circumstances  were  ? — In  the  Andover  inquiry. 

.  State  what  those  circumstances  were,  which  would  prevent  his  after¬ 
wards  acting  efficiently  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — 1  cannot  particularize 
the  circumstances. 

.  You  decline  to  answer  for  any  one's  opinion  but  your  own  ;  had  you 
no  conversation  with  your  colleagues,  on  the  subject  of  calling  on  Mr.  Parker 
to  resign  ? — Y  es,  certainly  I  had. 

.  Did  not  your  colleagues  state  their  reasons  to  you,  when  you  con¬ 
sulted  together,  and  during  that  full  consideration,  which  your  letter  says  you 
gave  to  the  subject? — May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  a  better  statement  of  their  own  reasons  than  I  can  do  for  them. 

.  Try  and  recollect,  and  state  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what 
reasons  were  assigned  to  you  by  your  colleagues  for  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to 
resign  ? — The  reasons  generally  were,  that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Commissioners. 
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.  Without  stating  any  specific  reasons  for  that  loss  of  confidence  ? — 
Those  were  the  general  reasons  ;  particular  reasons  may  have  influenced  par¬ 
ticular  Commissioners. 

.  Can  you  recollect  whether  any  particular  reasons  were  assigned  on 
that  occasion  by  either  of  your  colleagues  ? — I  dare  say  there  were  ;  a  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  felt  at  the  mode  in  which  the  inquiry  at  Andover  had  been  con¬ 
ducted. 

.  Was  that  felt  by  you  ? — It  must  have  had  some  weight,  of  course, 

with  me. 

.  That  is,  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  your  colleagues  P — Yes. 

.  But  you  yourself  were  not  prepared  to  express  dissatisfaction  ? — -I 
cannot  say  I  was  satisfied. 

.  State,  then,  why  you  were  not  satisfied  ? — There  are  degrees  of  satis¬ 
faction  felt  stronger  by  some  than  others  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  considered  that 
the  inquiry  had  been  too  much  protracted. 

.  Then  you  thought  the  length  of  the  inquiry  objectionable  ? — I 
thought  that  the  inquiry  had  been  too  much  protracted. 

.  And  did  you  think  that  the  protraction  of  the  inquiry  was  Mr.  Parker’s 
fault  ? — To  some  extent  I  did. 

.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  particular  it  might  have  been  shortened  ? — 
I  really  cannot  now ;  it  is  a  considerable  time  back.  I  have  not  referred  to 
any  papers  or  documents. 

.  Do  you  think  if  you  did  so,  you  could  state  more  on  the  subject  than 
you  are  now  prepared  to  do  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could ;  you  are  asking  for 
my  individual  opinion. 

.  For  your  ground  of  dissatisfaction  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — That  was  one 
ground ;  the  chief  ground  was  that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

.  He  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Commissioners  for  some  reasons, 
one  of  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  the  length  of  the  inquiry  ;  is  there  any 
other  respect  in  which  you  have  to  complain  of  his  conduct  with  reference  to 
that  inquiry  ? — I  think  he  was  deficient  in  respect  to  one  of  my  colleagues,  as 
I  am  pressed  in  this  way ;  it  is  excessively  painful  to  me. 

.  We  are  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  their  late  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker,  in 
reference  to  the  two  investigations  held  at  Andover,  and  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  called  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  his 
Assistant  Commissionership  ? — Yes  ;  I  must  leave  it  to  the  Committee. 

.  Then  state  this  other  reason  ;  you  say  that  Mr.  Parker  was  deficient 
in  respect  to  your  cdlleague  ? — One  that  I  considered  was,  that  the  inquiry  at 
Andover  was  too  much  protracted ;  another  reason  was,  that  I  thought  he  was 
deficient  in  respect  to  one  of  my  colleagues,  and  that,  coupled  with  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  his  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Commissioners,  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ground,  in  my  judgment,  for  writing  to  him  as  we  did,  requesting  him  to 
resign. 

.  This  deficiency  of  respect  to  one  of  your  colleagues  ;  was  that  shown 
during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  or  after  the  close  of  the  inquiry  ? — I  think 
the  inquiry  was  closed. 

.  State  what  this  occasion  was  when  Mr.  Parker  was  deficient  in 
respect  to  one  of  your  colleagues  ;  were  you  present  ? — I  was  present  at  part 
of  the  proceedings. 

.  State  what  the  proceedings  were  ? — I  would  rather,  if  the  Committee 
will  allow  me,  to  refer  the  question  to  my  colleagues. 

.  What  took  place  when  you  were  present,  which  you  thought  wanting 
in  respect  to  one  of  your  colleagues  ? — It  was  with  reference  to  waiting  a  letter, 

I  think,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Andover  Union ;  this  is  from  recollection,  and 
I  may  not  be  perfectly  correct.  In  that  Mr.  Parker  introduced  a  paragraph, 
which  was  felt,  and  which  I  myself  felt  (although  not,  I  hope,  prone  to  take 
offence,)  was  improper  with  reference  to  the  Commission  ;  and  after  the  writing 
of  such  a  paragraph,  the  confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  two  par¬ 
ties,  standing  in  the  position  to  which  the  parties  did  to  each  other,  could  not 
exist  afterwards. 

.  Do  you  hold  in  your  hand  a  printed  copy  of  a  letter,  purporting  to 
be  written  by  Mr.  Parker  to  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chairman  of  the  Andover  Union  ? 

—The 
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— The  8th  of  October  1845.  This  is  the  paragraph:  “The  annoyance  that  g.  Nicholls,  Esq. 

I  experienced  whilst  at  Andover  has  not  ceased  ;  and  indeed  it  is  rather  increased,  — - 

by  receiving  a  direction  from  the  Commissioners  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  i  July  184G. 
of  Mr.  Price’s  employment,  a  duty  that  I  should  have  been  much  better  pleased 
at  performing  had  it  been  left  to  my  own  candour.  As  the  Commissioners  de¬ 
sire  to  see  this  letter  before  it  is  sent,  I  shall  merely  confine  my  remarks  to  my 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Price.”  There  ends  the  italic. 

.  Is  that  the  paragraph  to  which  you  refer  as  one  wanting  in  respect 
to  your  colleagues  ? — It  is. 

.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  that  paragraph  objectionable  ? — As  I 
understood,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Parker  was  to  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Andover  Union,  explanatory  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  recommend  Mr.  Price,  and  that  letter  was  to  have  been  shown  to  the 
Commissioners ;  the  letter  prepared  by  Mr.  Parker ;  therefore  there  could  have 
been  no  occasion  in  such  a  letter  of  explanation  for  a  paragraph  of  that  kind, 
apparently  reflecting  on  the  Commissioners,  or  showing  that  Mr.  Parker  had 
acted  in  the  matter  under  constraint,  and  intimating  that  Mr.  Parker  had  not 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  matter,  and  likewise 
to  be  inferred  that  the  Commissioners  could  not  have  confidence  in  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

.  Are  you  aware  whether  an  official  letter  had  been  written  by  order 
of  the  Board  to  the  clerk  of  the  Andover  Union,  explaining  the  circumstances 
under  which  Mr.  Parker  had  recommended  Price  ?  —  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

.  In  page  48  of  the  Papers  supplied  to  this  Committee  from  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  there  is  a  letter,  signed  by  order  of  the  Board,  by  Mr. 

George  Coode,  Assistant  Secretary,  addressed  to  “  Thomas  Lamb,  esq.,  clerk 
to  the  Guardians  of  the  Andover  Union,”  giving  an  explanation  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Mr.  Parker  had  recommended  Price  for  temporary  employ¬ 
ment,  and  expressing  the  regret  of  the  Commissioners  that  that  temporary 
employment  of  Price  should  have  created  any  inconvenience  to  the  guardians  ? 

— I  must  have  seen  it,  of  course. 

.  Do  you  remember  such  a  letter  having  been  written  ? — Yes. 

.  Then  this  official  letter  having  been  sent,  are  we  to  presume  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson  was  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  on  the 
part  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  to  the  Andover  Board,  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  mistake  had  been  made  ? — The  recommendation,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  of  Mr.  Price,  vas  made  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  per¬ 
sonally,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  that  the  explanation  should  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  chairman. 

.  Was  that  an  explanation  for  Mr.  Parker’s  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ?  — For  both  ;  for  the  credit  of  the  commission. 

.  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  made  their  explanation  in  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Coode  to  the  clerk  of  the  union  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  believe  (again 
speaking  from  recollection),  I  believe  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Parker  to  write 
to  the  chairman  of  the  union  was  not  on  the  8th,  but  on  the  6th,  the  very  day 
that  letter  was  written  to  the  clerk ;  I  am  not  certain. 

.You  say  it  was  arranged  that  the  letter  should  be  shown  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  therefore  it  could  not  be  sent  the  same  day  ? — Although  it  is  dated 
I  am  not  certain  it  was  sent  the  day  it  was  dated ;  it  might  be  the  day  after. 

•  Is  it  usual  for  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  require  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  show  a  private  letter,  written  to  an  individual  member  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians,  to  them  before  it  is  sent  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  ;  I  am 
not  aware  it  is ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  do  not  think  any  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  ought  to  write  a  letter  to  a  chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  that  he 
would  be  unwilling  to  show  the  Commissioners. 

.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Parker  was  unwilling  to  show  this 
letter  ? — My  impression  is  at  present  that  there  was  backwardness  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Parker  in  showing  the  letter. 

.  Do  you  consider  that  when  Mr.  Parker  was  required  to  show  this 
letter  to  the  Commissioners,  before  it  was  sent  that  the  Commissioners  adopted 
an  extraordinary  proceeding  ? — An  unusual  proceeding  unquestionably.  I  am 
not  aware  of  there  being  any  similar  circumstances  having  occurred  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Commission. 

0.45 — 20. 
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G.  Nicholls ,  Esq. 
1  July  1 84 G. 


.  And  do  you  not  think,  then,  under  these  circumstances,  requiring 
Mr.  Parker  to  show  that  letter  before  it  was  sent,  involved  an  imputation  upon 
Mr.  Parker’s  candour? — It  might  possibly  bear  that  interpretation. 

.  Can  you  account  for  Mr.  Parker  viewing  it  in  that  light  ? — It  depends 
so  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  was  done ;  I  should  say  it  did 
not  necessarily  imply  a  doubt  of  his  candour ;  more  likely  a  doubt  of  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  If  I  wished  a  person  to  write  a  letter  on  a  particular  subject,  and 
requested  him  to  show  me  the  letter  before  he  sent  it,  the  reasonable  inference 
would  be  that  I  might  doubt  his  discretion,  or  might  wish  some  addition  or 
alteration  to  be  made. 

.  Did  you  give  the  instruction  to  Mr.  Parker  to  show  that  letter  before 
it  was  sent  r — I  did  not. 

.  Were  you  present  when  the  instruction  was  given  by  either  of  your 
colleagues  ? — I  believe  not.  I  am  not  certain. 

.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  only  part  of  Mr.  Parker’s  disrespectful 
conduct  which  you  witnessed  was  the  submitting  this,  which  you  consider  an 
objectionable  paragraph,  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — You  must  couple 
manner  with  the  matter. 

.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  was  disrespectful 
on  this  occasion  ? — Putting  both  together,  there  was  a  manifestation  of  disre¬ 
spect. 

.  The  manner  and  the  paragraph  together  ? — Yes. 

.  Were  both  your  colleagues  present  ?— I  believe  Sir  Edmund  Head 
was  not  present ;  I  am  pretty  certain  he  was  not. 

.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  Mr.  Lewis’s  manner  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  towards  Mr.  Parker? — None  whatever. 

.  What  fault  have  you  to  find  with  Mr.  Parker’s  manner ;  what  was 
there  in  his  manner  which  you  thought  objectionable  r — It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  describe  manner  ;  it  was  not  exactly  the  manner  that  I  think  was  becoming 
to  Mr.  Parker  in  the  relative  position  of  himself  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

.  Can  you  state  anything  particular  in  his  manner  that  you  have  to 
complain  of ;  did  he  say  anything  that  you  object  to  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
that  there  was  anything ;  I  do  not  remember  any  words  that  passed  on  the 
occasion. 

.  Did  you  see  this  objectionable  paragraph  altered? — That  is,  after  it 
was  altered. 

.  Did  you  see  an  alteration  made  in  the  letter ;  were  you  present  when 
this  paragraph  was  struck  out  and  another  inserted  ? — I  think  not ;  the  letter 
was  taken  out  and  an  alteration  made.  I  must  have  seen  it  afterwards,  I  believe ; 
but  I  think  Mr.  Parker  took  it  out  of  the  room. 

.  Mr.  Lewis  came  into  the  room  on  that  occasion,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Parker  ? — He  did. 

.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Lewis  making  any  observation  before  the 
letter  was  considered  by  you  ? — I  do  not. 

.  Mr.  Parker  has  written  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  which  letter  has 
been  published,  in  which  he  states,  “  Mr.  Lewis  then  requested  me  to  accompany 
him  into  Mr.  Nicholls’  room,  and  I  there  read  the  following  draft,  which  after 
some  observations  from  Mr.  Nicholls  and  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Lewis  that 
he  did  not  intend  offence  by  his  remarks  in  the  morning,  was  altered  by 
striking  out  the  sentences  in  italics  and  substituting  the  paragraph  and  words 
opposite.”  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Lewis  making  any  such  explanation  ? — I  do 
not ;  1  remember  the  general  purport  of  my  own  remarks  to  Mr.  Parker,  that 
the  paragraph  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Committee  is  directed,  was  of  a 
nature  that  ought  not  to  appear. 

.  That  refers  only  to  this  paragraph  then  before  you,  but  do  you 
remember  Mr.  Lewis  making  any  explanation  of  remarks  he  had  made  on  a 
previous  occasion  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  do  not  remember,  but  my  memory  must 
not  be  taken  to  negative  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made. 

.  Mr.  Parker  also  states  in  his  pamphlet,  “  The  letter  was  altered ; 
having  been  read,  Mr.  Lewis  made  some  observations  respecting  the  relative 
official  station  of  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner,  in  all  of  which 
I  readily  concurred.”  Do  you  remember  any  such  conversation  ? — Yes  ;  there 
was  some  conversation. 

.  “  And 
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.  “  And  Mr.  Lewis  added,  that  if  I  had  sent  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson  G.  Nkholls,  Esq. 
as  it  originally  stood,  the  Commissioners  would  have  dismissed  me  next  -  ‘ 

morning”? — J  certainly  have  heard  those  observations  and  those  words,  but  1  July  i8a6. 
whether  they  were  made  at  the  time,  or  whether  I  heard  them  subsequently 
I  cannot  say  ;  the  general  purport  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  observations  to  Mr.  Parker,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  were  of  the  importance,  indeed  of  the  necessity  that  an  entire 
confidence  should  subsist  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners,  the  Commissioners  themselves  being  answerable  to  the  Government 
and  the  public  for  the  conduct  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ;  and  in  those 
observations,  I  certainly  at  the  time,  for  my  own  part  concurred. 

.  Do  you  remember  any  such  observation  as  this :  that  if  that  letter 
had  been  sent  as  it  originally  stood,  Mr.  Parker  would  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  the  next  morning  ?• — I  cannot  say  ;  I  have  heard  the  words ;  whether 
it  has  been  repeated  to  me  as  having  been  said,  or  then  used,  I  cannot  say  ;  my 
impression  is  that  they  were  not  then  used. 

.  You  have  heard  them  on  some  occasion  ? — I  have  heard  the  words 
on  some  occasion ;  whether  repeated  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

.  For  all  you  know,  it  may  have  been  by  some  one  reading  to  you  the 
passage  in  the  pamphlet  ? — It  is  not  impossible.  My  impression  is,  that  they 
were  not  used  on  that  occasion ;  if  I  could  speak  with  confidence  that  they 
were  used,  I  would  instantly  say  so. 

,  Are  you  sure  that  on  this  or  some  other  occasion,  Mr.  Lewis  has  not 
used  these  words  to  you  ? — I  am  not  certain. 

.  Is  it  your  impression  that  Mr.  Parker  was  called  on  to  resign  solely 
on  account  of  this  letter,  at  which  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  took  offence  ? — 

I  will  at  once  say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  without  that,  I  should  have  felt 
great  difficulty  in  consenting  to  the  requisition  that  was  made  to  him  to  resign; 

1  am  speaking  for  myself,  distinctly. 

.  Are  we  to  understand,  that  but  for  that  letter,  you  would  have 
felt  very  great  difficulty  in  concurring  in  the  request  for  Mr.  Parker’s  resigna¬ 
tion  ? — But  for  that  letter,  and  the  circumstances  which  took  place  at  the  time, 

I  should  have  felt  great  difficulty  in  concurring  in  the  requisition  to  Mr.  Parker 
to  resign  his  office. 

.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  this,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  letter  you 
would  not  have  felt  yourself  justified  in  joining  in  the  request  to  Mr.  Parker  to 
resign  ? — I  must  repeat  the  previous  words,  that  1  should  certainly  have  felt 
great  difficulty ;  it  was  exceedingly  painful  as  it  was. 

.  From  the  communications  which  have  been  made  to  you  by  your 
colleagues  on  this  subject,  do  you  believe  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  letter 
they  would  have  suggested  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ?— -I  cannot  answer 
for  my  colleagues. 

.  This  passed  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  the  letter  calling  on  Mr. 

Parker  to  resign  is  dated  the  16th  ;  when  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resig¬ 
nation  first  broached  to  you  ?— -I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  8th  of  October, 
that  is,  after  this  business  of  the  letter  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Parker  being  called 
on  to  resign  ? — I  had  conversations  every  day,  and  most  likely  on  that  subject. 

.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  on  the  8th  of  October,  after  this 
letter  had  been  disposed  of,  anything  was  said  to  you  by  Mr.  Lewis  with  regard 
to  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

.  Do  you  remember  whether  anything  was  said  to  you  on  the  subject 
by  him,  or  Sir  Edmund  Head,  before  the  16th  of  October,  that  is,  the  day  on 
which  your  letter  is  dated  ? — I  have  no  doubt  cornmunications  had  taken  place, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  their  date  or  their  purport  distinctly. 

.  Can  you  recollect  whether  before  the  8th  of  October,  that  is,  before 
this  proceeding  about  the  letter,  anything  had  been  said  to  you  by  either  of 
your  colleagues,  about  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ? — I  believe  not- 

.  You  decidedly  think  nothing  had  been  said  on  the  subject  before  the 
8th  of  October  ? — I  believe  not. 

.  That  is,  before  this  proceeding  about  the  letter  ?■ — I  believe  not ; 
there  was  dissatisfaction,  it  is  fair  to  say. 

.  How  long  before  had  this  dissatisfaction  existed  ? — Some  time  ;  a 
short  time  previously  it  had  reference  to  the  inquiry  at  Andover. 
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G.  Nicholls,  Esq.  .  Do  you  remember  when  the  inquiry  at  Andover  closed  ? — I  do  not 

- remember  the  date. 

x  July  1846.  .  The  inquiry  closed  on  the  20th  of  September,  this  proceeding  about 

the  letter  took  place  on  the  8th  of  October  ? — I  dare  say  the  dissatisfaction  had 
been  expressed  previous  to  the  6th  of  October ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  had  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

.  You  do  not  remember  either  of  your  colleagues  having  any  particular 
conversation  with  you  on  the  subject  before  the  8th  of  October  ? — Be  good 
enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  in  daily  communication  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects ;  it  is  impossible  to  fix  dates. 

.  This  subject  had  excited  a  very  great  deal  of  attention  among  you  ? 
— Something  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Andover  inquiry  every  day,  and 
some  days  we  may  have  thought  that  the  inquiry  had  been  better  managed, 
and  other  days  worse.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  an  expression  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Parker  in  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  ? — He 
was  several  times  in  the  office. 

.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him? — I  saw  him  repeatedly  in  the  Board- 

room. 

.  During  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

.  Did  you  express  any  dissatisfaction  to  him  ? — Never. 

.  Did  you  hear  your  colleagues  express  any  dissatisfaction  to  him  on 
any  occasion  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

.  State  what  you  heard,  and  who  was  the  colleague  ? — I  think  I  have 
heard  my  colleague,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  express  dissatisfaction. 

.  Was  this  to  Mr.  Parker? — Yes.  I  think  with  reference  to  some  par¬ 
ticularly  technical  points,  with  which  I  did  not  feel  myself  very  competent  to 
enter. 

.  Do  you  remember  what  the  points  were  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  they  were 
mostly  technical  points.  When  I  say  technical  points,  I  mean  with  reference 
to  the  law  of  evidence  in  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,  with  which  my 
habits  have  not  rendered  me  familiar. 

.  Was  this  one  occasion,  or  more  than  one  occasion  ? — I  believe  more 
than  one  occasion,  but  I  may  be  wrong ;  my  impression  is,  more  than  one 
occasion.  This  was  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

.  Was  it  during  a  Board  meeting  that  this  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  ? 
— It  was  in  the  Board-room. 

.  Was  Mr.  Lewis  in  attendance  at  the  office  during  the  progress  of 
this  inquiry  ? — In  the  early  part,  he  was  not ;  in  the  latter  part  he  was. 

.  Mr.  Lewis  was  abroad  ? — He  was  abroad  at  the  early  part. , 

.  Do  you  happen  to  know  when  Mr.  Lewis  returned  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
it  could  be  easily  ascertained  by  referring  to  the  minutes. 

.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  The  inquiry  closed  on  the  20th  of  September ;  can 
you  find  out  what  date  Mr.  Lewis  returned  ? — The  first  day  he  attended  at  the 
office  is  the  1st  of  October. 

.  (To  Mr.  Nicholls.)  Then  Mr.  Lewis  had  been  absent  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  inquiry  ? — Yes ;  I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  not 
present  at  the  outset.  I  was  the  only  Commissioner  at  the  office,  at  the  time, 
so  that  I  am  clear  on  that  point. 

.  You  were  the  only  Commissioner  present  at  the  commencement  of 
the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

.  For  how  long  a  time  were  you  the  only  Commissioner  present  ? — 
For  two  or  three  days,  I  think. 

.  Do  you  remember  when  the  inquiry  began  ? — Indeed  I  do  not. 

.  Did  it  begin  in  Andover,  on  the  25th  of  August? — The  first  investi¬ 
gation  was  in  consequence  of  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

.  Do  you  remember  how  long  the  consultation  between  you  and  your 
colleagues  lasted,  at  which  you  determined  that  you  should  write  that  letter  to 
Mr.  Parker,  calling  on  him  to  resign  ;  you  and  your  two  colleagues  met 
together  to  consult  on  the  subject  of  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign,  and  it 
was  determined  that  you  should  write  that  letter,  calling  on  him  to  resign ; 
how  long  did  that  consultation  last  ? — The  subject  was  before  us  some  days 
before  we  finally  made  up  our  minds.  A  thing  is  frequently  spoken  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  often  before  it  is  finally  decided. 
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.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  letter  which  you  signed,  addressed  to  G.  Nicholls,  E»q. 
Mr.  Parker  ? — I  think  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  our  chief  clerk.  - 

.  Did  he  bring  you  the  letter  to  sign  ? — I  believe  he  did;  whether  he  1  July  l846- 
brought  it  to  me,  or  Mr.  Lewis  brought  it  to  me,  I  am  not  certain. 

.  Did  you  at  first  refuse  to  sign  the  letter? — No ;  the  letter  was  agreed 
to  be  written. 

.  When  was  it  agreed  to  be  written,  on  the  same  day  or  the  previous 
day  ? — I  think  most  likely  the  day  preceding. 

.  But  of  that  there  is  no  minute  ? — A  draft  was  made  of  the  kind  of 
letter  to  be  written,  and  that  I  believe  is  a  copy. 

.  Who  made  that  draft  ? — I  believe  that  draft  was  made  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

.  Did  you  demur  to  that  draft  as  it  was  first  prepared? — No,  I  did  not. 

.  Is  the  letter  which  was  sent  the  same  as  the  draft  which  was  first 
prepared? — I  believe  so;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  difference.  We  agreed  to  a 
letter  of  that  description,  and  that  I  should  sign  it ;  the  letter  was  prepared 
from  the  rough  draft  at  the  time,  and  brought  to  me  to  sign. 

.  But  that  draft  was  not  entered  on  the  minutes  ? — No  ;  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  confidential  communication  from  the  Commissioners 
collectively  to  their  assistant,  Mr.  Parker. 

.  Still  it  was  not  marked  private  and  confidential,  and  the  envelope  of 
the  letter  is  not  marked  private  either ;  it  is  indorsed,  “  Poor-law  Commission  ; 

Hugh  Owen  ;  George  Nicholls  ”? — Yes  ;  I  see  that  I  directed  it  myself,  so  that 
I  sent  the  letter  and  took  it  up. 

.  So  that  it  went  as  a  public  letter,  although  considered  as  a  confi¬ 
dential  communication? — It  would  be  regarded  as  a  private  communication 
by  any  Assistant  Commissioner. 

.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  consider  all  letters 
addressed  to  them  on  the  business  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  as  confidential 
communications  ? — Certainly  not ;  the  public  letters  sent  to  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  are  issued  by  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

.  All  letters  that  are  signed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners,  on  the 
business  of  the  Poor-law  Commission,  are  they  to  be  considered  by  them  as 
confidential  communications  ? — I  consider  so ;  in  that  light  we  have  always 
considered  them. 

.  Chairman.']  Would  the  circumstance  of  your  signature  on  this  have 
led  any  Assistant  Commissioner  to  look  on  it  as  private  and  confidential  ? — 

I  believe  it  would. 

.  Mr.  Christie.]  And  supposing  Mr.  Parker  had  refused  to  resign  as 
you  requested,  and  had  dared  you  to  state  the  reasons  for  calling  on  him  to 
resign,  and  you  had  then  drawn  back  and  not  dismissed  him,  would  he  have 
been  precluded,  in  your  opinion,  from  publishing  that  letter  calling  on  him  to 
resign?— -  No;  I  apprehend  Mr.  Parker  must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  course 
which  he  would  consider  it  right  to  take  on  the  occasion- 

•  He  is  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  subject  to  dismissal  at  any  moment 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  receives  a  letter,  which  you 
say  he  ought  to  treat  as  a  private  and  confidential  letter  ;  would  he  under  the 
circumstances  have  been  precluded  from  publishing  that  letter,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  am  afraid  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
point ;  but  so  long  as  the  Commissioners  are  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  they  must  in  justice  have  the  power  of  doing  so- 
If  they  are  relieved  from  their  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  the  necessity  of  their  having  the  power  of  dismissal  will  be 
removed. 

•  Are  not  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  their  districts  made  respon¬ 
sible  to  public  opinion  for  the  acts  of  their  superiors? — I  do  not  know  in  what 
way  they  can  be  held  responsible- 

.  For  instance,  supposing  an  Assistant  Commissioner  is  instructed  to 
carry  out  an  unpopular  order,  does  not  public  opinion,  in  his  district,  make 
him  responsible  for  what  he  does  under  the  order  of  his  superiors  ? — If  public 
opinion  is  adverse  to  the  order,  it  will  impose  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying 
it  out ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  effect  it  would  have. 

.  Do  not  Assistant  Commissioners  suffer  in  their  districts  by  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  Poor-law  itself,  or  the  particular  acts  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — I  presume  they  do  to  some  extent. 
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G.  Nick  oils  y  Esq.  .  Is  it  then  under  these  circumstances  that  all  Assistant  Commissioners 

• - -  should  be  called  on  to  resign,  or  be  dismissed  without  any  reason  stated,  so  as 

i  July  J846.  to  lead  his  district,  or  the  whole  of  the  public,  to  infer  that  he  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  on  account  of  some  unpopular  proceeding,  which  has  been  ordered  by 
his  superiors  r — I  do  not  exactly  see  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  ;  the 
Commissioners  have  an  official  responsibility  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the 
Government. 

.  The  question  relates  to  the  propriety  of  giving  reasons  for  calling  on  ^ 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  resign,  or  dismissing  them? — The  Assistant 
Commissioner,  or  any  other  individual,  who  has  to  carry  out  an  unpopular  pro¬ 
cedure,  will  of  course  have  difficulty  thrown  in  his  way,  which  would  not  occur 
if  the  proceeding  were  popular.  \ jj 

.  Referring  now  to  the  first  inquiry  about  the  bone-crushing;  were  v\ 
you  in  town  when  a  letter  was  received  at  Somerset  House  from  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton,  dated  the  2d  of  August,  directing  inquiry  into  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Wakley  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  was. 

.  Were  both  your  colleagues  in  town  at  that  time  ? — On  that  occasion 

neither. 

.  You  were  the  only  Commissioner  in  town  at  that  time  ? — The  only 
Commissioner  in  the  office  at  that  time. 

,  How  long  had  you  been  there  alone  ?— I  think  two  or  three  days ; 
probably  you  will  refer  to  the  days. 

.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Look  to  the  date  of  the  2d  of  August  ?—  From  the 
31st  of  July  to  the  9th  of  August  there  was  only  one  Commissioner  present. 

.  Was  that  Commissioner  Mr.  Nicholls  ? — Yes  ;  the  9th  is  the  first  day 
on  which  their  presence  is  recorded. 

.  (To  Mr.  Nicholls.)  It  appears  from  the  31st  of  July  to  the  9th  of 
August  you  were  the  only  Commissioner  in  attendance  at  Somerset  House  ? — 

I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  that.  (Mr.  Nicholls  here  examined  the  proceedings.) 

Yes  it  is  from  the  31st  of  July  to  the  9th  of  August  exclusive. 

.  During  the  first  eight  days  in  August  you  were  the  only  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  attendance  at  Somerset  House  ? — Yes. 

.  Were  you  acting  during  that  time  under  a  special  delegation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Commission,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  required  by 
law  ?-— There  was  no  formal  act  or  seal  done  by  the  Board  during  that  interval. 

.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. J  No  Board  was  held  between  the  31st  of  July  and 
the  9th  of  August  ? — No. 

.  Mr.  Christie.~\  The  second  clause  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act 
says,  “  That  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  may  sit  from 
time  to  time  as  they  deem  expedient,  as  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  carrying 
this  Act  into  execution do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  during  these  eight 
days  nothing  was  done  in  carrying  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  into  execu¬ 
tion  ? — Nothing  but  conducting  the  current  correspondence  of  the  office.  We 
consider  that  no  delegation  was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  no  formal  act  of  the 
Commission  was  executed. 

.  On  the  2d  of  August  a  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  secretary,  beginning,  “  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  day’s 
date.”  It  appears  on  this  day  you  were  the  only  Commissioner  present  ? — 

There  was  110  act  resulting  ;  that  merely  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
letter. 

.  The  secretary  writes,  he  is  directed  by  the  Poor  law  Commissioners  ; 
does  not  that  mean  that  he  writes  that  letter  by  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Poor-law  Commissioners? — An  individual  Commissioner  must  feel  himself 
warranted  in  using  the  authority  of  the  Board  in  acknowledging  a  communica¬ 
tion  of  that  kind,  in  taking  any  preliminary  step,  anything  not  resulting  in  a 
formal  act,  such  as  the  issue  of  an  order. 

.  Surely  the  answer  written  to  letters  on  the  business  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  by  the  secretary,  who  says  he  writes  by  the  direction  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers,  are  formal  acts,  are  they  not  ? — They  are,  to  a  certain  extent. 

.  Are  not  the  instructions  given  for  writing  such  letter  acts  done  in 
execution  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  ? — To  some  extent  it  may  be  so 
considered. 

.  (To 
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(To  Mr.  Owen.)  How  many  books  have  you  here  which  give  an 

account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— Two. 

What  are  they  ? — The  Minutes  of  the  Board  and  Register  of  Gorres- 


P  .  Mr.  M.  Sutton  .]  Those  are  not  all  the  books  kept  ?— No. 

What  other  books  are  kept?-— A  day  book,  and  a  number  of  other 

books  belonging  to  the  different  departments  of  the  office. 

Will  you  produce  what  you  call  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Christie.']  (To  Mr.  Nicholls.)  Now  on  the  9th  of  August  1845, 
«  The  Board  having  taken  into  consideration  the  following  letters  and  papers, 
gave  the  undermentioned  directions  thereupon.  Number  of  letter,  9,32 3/ A  ; 
dated  28th  July  1845  ;  writer,  clerk  of  the  guardians,  union,  or  place,  Bedford 
Union ;  application,  for  the  Commissioners’  consent  to  the  increase  lately  made 
in  the  salary  of  the  master  and  matron  of  the  union  workhouse  taking  effect 
from  March  last.  Under  direction ;  sanctioned.”  And  then  at  the  bottom  the 
initials,  “  G.  N.  and  E.  H.,  9th  August  1845.”  Was  no  answer  to  that  letter, 
which  bears  date  28th  July  1845,  sent  before  the  9th  August  t  I  presume 


.  Chairman .]  According  to  this  entry,  from  what  period  was  the 
sanction  to  which  that  entry  refers  to  take  effect  ? — It  was  to  take  effect  from 

the  31st  March.  _  r  .  .  v 

Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  The  letter  was  written  on  the  28th  July  - Yes. 

And  it  was  not  answered  till  the  9th  of  August  r — I  can  only  say 
I  believe  so. 

The  minute  of  the  Board,  sanctioning  the  proposal  contained  m  the 

letter  of  the  28th  July,  is  dated  9th  August  ?  -  Yes.  .  . 

But  no  inconvenience  arose  from  the  delay  which  occurred  in 
answering  that  letter,  inasmuch  as  the  sanction  was  to  take  effect  from  a  time, 
which  was  preceding  both  the  sending  of  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  giving  of  the 
sanction  ?— -The  date  of  the  letter,  from  which  the  sanction  is  to  take  effect,  is 

recorded  31st  March.  .  f 

.  Mr.  Christie.]  Are  we  to  understand,  according  to  the  practice  ot 

the  office,  an  answer  to  any  letter  received  between  the  31st  July,  and  the 
9th  August,  would  not  have  been  sent  till  after  the  9th  of  August,  when  it  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  two  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— Nothing  beyond 

the  mere  current  correspondence.  . 

What  do  you  call  current  correspondence  r — The  acknowledgment  of 

letters.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  letters  that  come  to  the  office,  and 
nothing  is  done  on  them  but  to  refer  them  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to 
make  inquiry,  to  investigate ;  no  formal  act  is  done  till  a  preliminary  inquiry 
is  made. "  The  fact  of  two  Commissioners  being  present  does  not  prevent  the 

commencement  or  carrying  on  of  those  inquiries. 

Is  not  all  the  current  correspondence  entered  in  that  book  : — 1  think 

so,  excepting  the  references.  .  . 

All  the  current  correspondence,  excepting  the  references  to  Assistant 

Commissioners  and  other  officers,  is  entered  in  that  book  ?-  Yes.  . 

Do  we  understand  that  any  letters,  formal  official  letters,  signed  by 
the  secretary,  and  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  direction  of  the  Board  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,  would  be  entered  in  that  book  ?— If  it  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  formal  act,  either  pledging  the  assent  of  the  Board,  or  conveying 
the  dissent  of  the  Board,  or  any  matter  of  importance  in  any  way. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley.  ]  A  mere  letter  for  information  would  not  be  entered 

in  that  book? — No.  _  .  Tt  •  4 

Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Suppose  the  guardians  of  a  Poor-law  Union  wrote 

to  the  Commissioners,  to  ask  whether  they  were  empowered  to  take  certain 

steps  with  respect  to  any  pauper  in  their  district,  and  the  answer  of  the  Poor- 

law  Commissioners,  Yes  or  No,  to  that  inquiry ;  would  it  be  necessary  to  enter 

such  a  let  ;r  as  that  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  their  Board?— No, 

that  woul  be  kept  in  the  Registry  of  Letters. 

if  the  guardians  of  a  Poor-law  Union  required  the  official  sanc¬ 
tion  of  tin  Poor-law  Commissioners  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  an  act  of 
theirs,  the  Poor-law  guardians,  to  make  it  legal ;  would  the  letter,  conveying 
such  sane  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  be  entered  in  the  Correspondence 
Book  or  ii  die  Minute  Book  ?— In  the  Minute  Book. 
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.  That  is  the  distinction  that  you  make  between  the  two  classes  of  co  r- 
respondence  ? — It  is  a  very  broad  and  obvious  distinction. 

.  Mr.  Christie .]  State  whether  such  a  letter  as  that  would  be  entered 
in  it ;  it  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Parker  by  the  Secretary,  and  written  by 
order  of  the  Board  ? — I  think  not. 

.  Would  such  a  letter  as  that  be  there  ? — I  think  not. 

.  Read  it  ? — “  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to 
forward  to  you  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  and  a  copy  of 
this  day’s  ‘  Times  ’  newspaper ;  and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  make  imme¬ 
diate  inquiry  into  the  matter  referred  to  in  Mr.  Manners  Sutton’s  letter,  and 
report  to  the  Commissioners  all  the  information  on  the  subject  that  you  may 
be  enabled  to  obtain  with  the  least  possible  delay.”  That  is  the  2d  of  August, 
the  letter  directing  the  inquiry. 

.  Is  not  that  a  formal  act,  directing  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
make  the  inquiry  ?  I  do  not  consider  that  a  formal  act ;  the  formal  act  would 
take  place  at  the  termination  of  the  inquiry,  when  anything  was  further  to  be 
done  by  the  Commissioners  ;  that  is  the  interpretation  we  put  on  it. 

.  Mr.  S.  IVortley .]  That  letter  would  confer  no  new  powers  on  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  ? — No,  it  was  directingffiim  to  inquire  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  our  attention  had  been  called  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  It  is  an  instruction  to  him  for  his  guidance,  in  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?— Nothing 
more. 

.  Mr.  Disraeli .]  Did  you  come  to  the  resolution  to  write  the  letter  at 
the  Board  ? — At  that  time  I  was  the  only  Commissioner. 

.  Captain  Pechell .]  Then  it  was  a  fiction,  a  letter  purporting  to  come 
from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  only  one  Commissioner  ordered  it  ? — 
If  it  is  held  that  I  am  not  authorized  to  use  the  name  of  the  Commissioners 
generally  in  an  occasion  of  that  kind,  it  was  so  far  a  fiction. 

.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. ]  Would  it  have  been  equally  binding  on  Mr.  Parker 
if  it  had  been  stated,  “  I  am  directed  by  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,”  instead  of 
the  Commissioners  r — If  I  had  written  it  in  my  private  capacity  it  would  have 
been  the  same. 

.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  done  if  you  had  presented  your  compli¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — It  would  have  been  equally  effective. 

.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Owen. )  In  the  register  of  correspondence  is 
th  ere  any  letter  from  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— 
Yes. 

.  Does  the  letter,  printed  in  paper  No.  1,  appear  in  the  register  of  cor¬ 
respondence  ? — Yes. 

.  Mr.  Christie.']  That  merely  relates  to  Andover? — Yes. 

.  Chairman.]  Does  the  letter,  signed  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  which  he 
states,  “  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  day’s  date  does  that  also  appear?— Yes. 

.  There  is  a  letter,  bearing  the  same  date,  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
Mr.  Chadwick,  and  directed  to  Mr.  Parker,  instructing  him  to  proceed  to  make 
immediate  inquiry  into  the  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Manners  Sutton’s  letter  ; 
does  that  appear  on  that  minute  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Christie .J  krom  your  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Poor-law  Commission -office,  would  all  these  letters,  which  are 
sanctioned  on  the  9th  of  August,  have  been  dispatched  after  that  date  ? — I  can¬ 
not  state  whether  that  would  be  the  case  with  all  of  them. 

•  Do  you  believe  that  any  of  these  letters,  which  are  not  sanctioned  by 
two  Commissioners  until  the  9th  of  August,  would  have  been  dispatched  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  9th  of  August  ? — It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  might- 

•  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  ? — Yes- 

.  By  what  means  r — The  letters  themselves- 

•  Do  the  letters  bear  the  date  on  which  they  are  dispatched  ? — Yes. 

-  Will  you  produce,  by  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  drafts 
of  the  letters  in  this  minute  book  as  being  sanctioned  on  the  9th  of  August  ? 
—Yes. 


\ 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Mercurii,  i°  die  Julii,  1 846, 


\ 


George  Nicholls,  Esq.  -  -  -  -  p.  1 


[ Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 


Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
Papers,  fyc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  "which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees .] 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


Veneris,  3°  die  Julii,  1846. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Mr.  D'Israeli. 
Sir  W.  Joliffe. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Captain  Pecltell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  M.  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  J.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Nicholls,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


12897.  Chairman .]  THE  Committee  understand  you  wish  to  correct  one  of 
your  former  answers  in  reference  to  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries?  I  should  be  obliged  if  the  Committee  will  give  me  leave  to  correct  it. 
I  stated  that  no  minute  had  been  made  except  the  fact  of  his  resignation  ;  I  ought 
to  have  stated  that  the  memorandum  was  drawn  up  previous  to  that,  stating  the 
grounds  of  his  resignation  ;  I  have  brought  a  copy  of  the  minute  for  the  information 
of  the  Committee,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  in. 

12898.  Mr.  Christie .]  This  is  a  minute  stating  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Coode? — 
Which  induced  Mr.  Coode  to  tender  his  resignation,  and  which  induced  the 
Commission  to  accept  his  resignation. 

,  2^99-  -And  a^so  absolving  Mr.  Coode  from  any  imputation  to  which  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Lunatic  Asylum  might  expose  him  ?-- Clearly. 


[ The  same  was  put  in  and  read  as  follows :] 

Copy  of  a  MINUTE  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  dated  13  June  1846. 

*  °peu  S'anleJ  communicated  to  the  Commissioners  certain  extracts  from  a  petition 

ot  JVli.  Roberts,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  him  for  presentation  to  the  House  of 

Commons,  to  the  effect  that  a  lunatic  asylum,  at  Haydock  Lodge,  in  Lincolnshire,  had 

een  estabhshed  as  a  joint  speculation  by  parties  directly  and  officially  connected  with 

lnnnt;r01"t  °“mISS[on  ’  d,at  proprietorship  of  an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  pauper 

nfflpMi  ,  y  ,  P?Tlavl  Commissioners,  or  persons  officially  connected  with  them,  or 

dmu  v^nTnp05!^  ey  th?“7  18  ,mP,0Per  and  impolitic,  and  is  directly  calculated  to 

CommkSonP  'Cn  °f  ^  protecj,on  whlch  is  the  especial  duty  of  the  Poor-law 

Commission,  and  all  who  are  connected  with  it,  to  afford 

h fdHee?  aware  that  Mr.  Coode,  one  of  their  assistant  secretaries, 
netit?nn  tl  ,  0,d  of  Haydock  Lodge;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  allegations  of  this 

petition,  they  obtained  from  him  a  lull  statement  of  his  interest  in  this  establishment 
particularly  with  reference  to  its  actual  occupation  and  management. 

onfv  ihaPteofea  Si1]'  C/)0d^S  expHnation- that  his  legal  interest  in  this  establishment  is 

the\k^lc^  }^OTdi  •  '  masmuch  as7he  stated  that  the  actual  lessee,  in  whose  name 
the  licence  is  taken  out,  is  a  person  nearly  connected  with  him  by  blood,  the  Commis- 

ass i^t a nt  s e crela ry &  ‘  *  arranSement  was>  on  lhe  whole>  not  compatible  with  his  office  of 

The  Commissioners  therefore  requested  him  to  take  immediate  steps,  by  which  the 

different  Yooim™™'’  W'  rCBpCCt  t0  the  tenanc^  of  Haydock  Lodge,  mightTe  put  on  a 

medmtf  Ttens  8foartetdbk°  ^  Commis?i(f  ^  that  £  was  not  in  bis  power  to  take  any  im- 
secretary  h  purpose,  and  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  office  of  assistant 

cep  ted  a,?cfPted,  the  resignation  of  his  office;  but  they  ac- 

record  their  con^rt'’  sUlse  °  ,  tk5;  vake  ot  liis  services;  and  they  think  it  right  to 

position  as  an  offimV ‘Ilf' V 1,h°ugh  the  arrangement  made  by  Mr.  Coode  was,  in  his 
a  ac  °  e  oor~law  Commission,  imprudent  and  ill-advised,  be  has  not 
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in  any  way  used  his  official  connexion  for  the  promotion  of  his  pecuniary  interests;  and 
that  no  part  of  conduct  in  relation  to  the  matter,  which  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Commissioners,  can  be  considered  as  affeting  his  integrity. 

12900.  That  is  a  minute  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — V  es  ;  I  would  wish 
to  bear  inv  humble  testimony  to  Air.  Coode’s  great  merits  and  great  deserving  as 
a  public  servant ;  I  have  known  him  from  the  commencement  ol  the  commission, 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  he  acted  under  my  own  supervision. 
I  think  Mr.  Coode  is  a  gentleman  of  high  honour  and  attainments,  and  great 
integrity,  and  perfectly  incapable  of  doing  anything  dishonourable,  or  applying  his 
official  position  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  interest  in  any  manner  ;  I  regret 
that  the  public  have  lost  his  services,  believing  as  I  do  those  services  are  very 
valuable. 

72901.  Is  there  any  similar  minute  in  the  case  of  Air.  Parker’s  resignation? — 
There  is  not.  The  reason  I  would  suggest  would  be,  that  in  Mr.  Coode’s  case  there 
was  a  public  accusation  in  the  shape  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

12902.  Were  there  no  public  accusations  in  Mr.  Parker’s  case? — There  was  no 
similar  accusation. 

12903.  Did  you  ever  read  “  The  Times”  during  the  progress  of  the  Andover 
Inquiry  ? — Yes,  I  read  “  The  Times.” 

12904.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Sir  Edmund  Head  about  the 
articles  that  appeared  in  “  The  Times,”  during  the  progress  of  the  Andover 
Inquiry  ? — I  dare  say  I  did. 

12905.  Are  you  not  aware  that  articles  in  “  The  Times  ”  contained  accusations 
against  Air.  Parker’s  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry  at  Andover? — Yes. 

12906.  Why,  in  Mr.  Parker’s  case,  was  there  no  minute  absolving  Air.  Parker 
from  those  charges  which  had  been  publicly  made  against  him,  and  on  account  of 
which  the  public  might  have  supposed  that  he  was  called  on  to  resign? — An 
article  in  “The  Times”  is  very  different  from  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  that  petition  forwarded  to  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office  by  a 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department;  that  would  require 
to  be  very  differently  treated. 

12907.  In  what  way  is  it  different;  do  you  think  that  an  accusation  contained 
in]  the  leading  article  of  “  The  Times ’*  is  likely  to  be  read  by  fewer  persons  than 
a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? — One  is  an  official  communica¬ 
tion  demanding  notice  and  an  answer ;  the  other  is  not  an  official  communication, 
does  not  demand  and  very  often  does  not  require  any  answer. 

12908.  Had  this  petition  been  forwarded  to  you  officially  ? — Yes. 

1 2909.  By  whom  ? — By  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

12910.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  the  question  of  stating  the  reason  why  Air. 
Parker’s  resignation  was  called  for? — The  Commissioners  had  reasons  in  their 
own  bosoms  sufficient  to  induce  them  in  their  own  judgment  to  warrant  them  in 
writing  that  letter  to  Mr  Parker.  If  Mr.  Parker  had  not  acted  on  that  letter, 
and  it  had  been  necessary  to  take  other  steps,  it  is  not  improbable  that  reasons 
might  have  been  staled ;  but  Mr.  Parker  having  acted  on  the  suggestions  of  the 
Commissioners  and  tendered  his  resignation,  there  was  no  statement  of  reasons 
necessary. 

12911.  Was  that  communication  to  Mr.  Parker  by  letter? — Yes. 

12912.  The  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Air.  Coode  in  a  personal 
interview  ? — It  was. 

12913.  Then  you  gave  Mr.  Coode  an  opportunity  of  personal  explanation? — Yes. 

12914.  Was  any  similar  opportunity  given  to  Mr.  Parker? — The  letter  arose, 
as  I  stated  on  Wednesday,  very  much  in  consequence  of  a  personal  communica¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Parker. 

12915.  But  before  writing  that  letter,  did  you  ever  communicate  your  grounds 
of  dissatisfaction  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  any  explanation 
that  he  might  desire  to  make  ? — For  my  own  part  I  did  not ;  I  am  not  aware 
whether  either  of  my  colleagues  did  or  not. 

12916.  The  three  Commissioners  together  did  not? — They  did  not. 

12917.  Mr.  Parker  had  not  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Board  of  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  and  giving  them  any  explanation  that  he  might  desire  to  give 
with  reference  to  his  conduct  ?: — As  far  as  I  am  aware  he  had  not. 

12918.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  did  that  letter  give  Mr.  Parker  the  first  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  intention  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  call  on  him  to  resign  ? 
— I  believe  it  did,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

12919.  In 
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12919.  In  consequence  of  a  communication  from  the  Home-office,  you  in¬ 
structed  Mr.  Parker  to  go  down  to  Andover  to  make  inquiries  as  to  hone-crushing 
in  the  Andover  Workhouse  ? — Yes. 

12920.  And  a  letter  was  written  instructing  him  to  make  those  inquiries  with 
the  least  possible  delay? — Yes. 

12921.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  reason  why  he  was  instructed  to 
make  the  inquiries  with  the  least  possible  delay? — The  House  was  about  to 
adjourn.  I  think  that  was  the  chief  reason  it  was  so  important  to  have  them  made. 

12922.  The  instructions  were  given  on  the  2d  of  August? — Yes. 

12923.  And  the  letter  from  the  Home-office  is  dated  2d  August  ? — Yes. 

12924.  A  copy  has  been  supplied  to  this  Committee.  We  have  been  informed 
there  is  an  omission  in  the  copy  supplied.  The  original  letter  from  the  Home- 
office  stated  that  Parliament  was  expected  to  be  prorouged  on  the  8th,  that  will 
have  been  six  days  after  the  letter?  —  Yes. 

12925-  C hair  man. (To  Mr.  H  Owen.)  Refer  to  the  letter-book  for  a  letter, 
signed  by  Mr.  M.  Sutton,  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes. 

12926.  Mr.  Christie.]  (To  Mr .  Nicholls.) — Did  Mr.  Parker,  at  the  close  of  his 
inquiry,  transmit  to  you  a  report  ? — Yes. 

12927.  And  accompanied  with  the  depositions  he  had  taken? — Yes. 

12928.  What  did  you  do  when  you  received  that  report  with  the  depositions? — 
Forwarded  it  to  Sir  James  Graham. 

12929.  Was  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  you  received  it? — Immediately. 

12930.  Mr.  Parker’s  report  is  dated  the  5th  of  August;  you  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  it  on  the  sixth  ? — Yes. 

12931.  On  the  same  day  you  transmitted  it? — Yes. 

12932.  To  Sir  James  Graham  ? — Yes. 

1 2933.  Did  you  take  it  or  send  it  ? — I  sent  it. 

12934.  Did  you  send  copies  to  your  colleagues  who  were  away  ? — I  did  not. 

12935*  Do  you  know  whether  copies  were  sent  by  any  one  in  the  office? — I 
think  not. 


12936.  Do  you  know  where  your  colleagues  were  at  this  time? — Very  likely  I 
did  not ;  I  do  not  remember. 

12937*  Did  you  receive  any  communication  from  Sir  James  Graham  after  the 
report  and  depositions  had  been  sent  to  him  r — I  think  not ;  I  am  speaking  from 
recollection  ;  I  believe  not. 

12938.  No  communication  at  all  from  Sir  James  Graham?— No,  I  think  not. 
If  there  was,  the  papers  would  show  it,  but  I  think  not. 

12939.  Did  not  Sir  James  Graham  send  to  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office? 

•  u  *  ^ar^ef  afterwards  came  to  London,  and  thinking  that  Sir  James  Graham 
might  be  desirous  of  obtaining  the  latest  and  most  accurate  information  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Andover,  I  sent  Mr.  Parker  to  the  Home-office  with  a  note  to 
Mr.  O  Brien,  the  private  secretary  of  Sir  James  Graham,  stating  that  Mr.  Parker 
\va]ted  on  Sir  James  Graham  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  information  ;  that  was 
all  the  communication  he  had. 

.  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  supposing  that  Sir  James  Graham 
would  wish  for  further  information  ?— I  thought  it  likely  that  he  might  wish  it, 

trom  the  importance  he  appeared  to  attach  to  the  question  when  it  was  noticed  in 
the  House. 

1 2941*  Vou  had  not  heard  that  Sir  James  Graham  had  sent  for  some  one  to 
come  to  him  from  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office?— Yes,  there  was  a  message 
from  oir  James  Graham  to  the  office,  directed  to  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries. 

12942.  Then  Sir  James  Graham  sent  a  message  to  one  of  the  assistant  secre¬ 
taries,  desiring  him  to  come  to  him  ?— Yes. 

1  2943.  Which  assistant  secretary  ? — Mr.  Coode  or  Mr.  Lumley. 

12944.  Were  you  absent  then,  or  expected  to  be  absent  that  day?— No,  I  was 
at  the  office.  J 

12945.  Is  it  usual  for  a  Secretary  of  State  to  send  for  an  assistant  secretary 

when  the  senior  1  oor-law  Commissioner  is  in  attendance  at  the  office  ? _ I  nre- 

sume  not.  ’  ^ 


12946.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  Sir  James  Graham  sent  for  an  assista 
-TcaLnot  n0t  f°r  the  Sem0r  Poor"!aw  ComiIlissionei  who  was  in  attendance 

— No94a7fterCAaZma”^  What  day  WaS  that  ’  was  il  before  >’ou  sent  the  repor 
°'45~21’  12948.  Th 
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G.  NicholU ,  Esq.  12948.  That  is,  after  the  6th  August  ?— Yes  ;  it  must  have  been  on  the  7th. 

- 12949.  Mr.  Christie .]  In  what  way  does  the  Secretary  of  State  usually  com- 

3  July  municate  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners;  he  is  empowered  by  the  Act  of  Par¬ 

liament  to  require  information  at  any  time,  and  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  are 
bound  to  supply  it? — It  is  a  communication  usually  with  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board. 

1  2950.  When  Mr.  Lewis  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  are  in  town,  is  he  in  the  habit 
of  sending  for  an  assistant  secretary  ?• — I  believe  not. 

12951.  Was  Mr.  Chadwick  in  town  at  this  time? — I  really  do  not  know. 

1  2952.  Mr.  Chadwick  is  the  secretary  ? — Yes. 

12953.  D°  )'0Ll  not  know  whether  Mr.  Chadwick  was  in  town  on  that  day  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

12954.  Did  you  allow  Mr.  Lumley  to  go  ? — I  desired  him  to  go;  Mr.  Lumley 
came  to  me  from  him  ;  I  learned  the  message;  I  of  course  desired  him  to  go ;  I 
had  no  wish  to  go. 

12955.  Was  it  a  written  message?  —  1  think  it  was. 

12956.  Who  was  it  directed  to  ? — I  recollect  it  was  a  message  to  Mr.  Coode, 
and  Mr.  Coode  not  being  at  the  office  it  was  opened  by  Mr.  Lumley  ;  I  think  it 
was  a  note  from  Mr.  O’Brien,  Sir  James  Graham’s  private  secretary. 

12957.  Requesting  Mr.  Coode  to  go? — Yes. 

12958.  As  Mr.  Coode  was  absent  you  sent  Mr.  Lumley  ? — It  was  arranged 
between  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Lumley  that  the  one  was  to  open  the  letters  of  the 
other.  Perhaps  it  you  ask  Mr.  Lumley  he  will  give  you  better  information. 

12959.  Have  you  ever  seen  Sir  James  Graham  on  poor-law  business  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years? — I  have  on  some  occasions. 

12960.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  communicating  with  him  on  the  poor-law 
business  ? — I  am  not. 

12961.  Are  your  colleagues  in  the  habit  of  communicating  with  him? — Yes. 

12962.  Constantly  ? — It  is  open,  of  course,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  select 
the  person  to  v\hom  he  will  communicate. 

12963.  Was  the  assistant  secretary  sent  for  on  this  occasion,  because  you  were 
the  only  one  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  town? — I  cannot  say;  I  do  not 
feel  it  a  grievance  that  the  assistant  secretary  was  sent  for  instead  of  myself. 

12964.  Did  you  give  any  instruction  to  Mr.  Lumley  when  he  went  from  you  to 
Sir  James  Graham  ? — I  could  not  give  him  any  instruction,  not  knowing  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  was  sent  for. 

12965.  Did  he  come  back  to  you  afterwards? — Yes. 

12966.  Did  he  give  you  any  message  or  information? — I  have  not  a  very 
distinct  recollection  of  what  took  place ;  Mr.  Lumley  could  state  exactly  what 
occurred. 

12967.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  this  interview  of  Mr.  Lumley  with  Sir  James 
Graham  that  you  desired  Mr.  Parker’s  presence  in  town? — No,  I  believe  Mr. 
Parker  came  up  on  the  completion  of  his  business  in  Andover,  without  any  instruc¬ 
tions. 

12968.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Parker,  dated  the 
6th  August,  desiring  him  to  come  to  town  ? — I  must  have  been  aware  of  it  at  the 
time,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

12969.  Then  look  at  it.  ( The  letter  was  handed  to  the  Witness .) — Yes,  I  have 
a  recollection  of  that  letter. 

12970.  Do  you  remember  giving  instructions  to  have  this  letter  written  ?— Yes. 

12971.  Did  you  see  this  letter  before  it  went  ? — Yes. 

12972.  lhe  letter  begins  in  this  way  ;  “  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  to  state  that  they  are  desirous  that  you  shall  attend  the  Board  in  Lon¬ 
don.”  You  had  no  Board  at  that  time,  you  were  the  only  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  London  ?- — Yes. 

12973»  What  is  the  explanation  of  that? — I  was  in  expectation  of  the  return 
of  one  my  colleagues  at  the  time ;  and  although  no  Commissioner  was  at  the 
office  except  myselt  at  that  moment,  the  next  day  there  might  have  been  another 
Commissioner. 

12974*  “  In  order  that  they  might  confer  with  you  on  some  matters  which 
have  arisen  in  your  district,  as  soon  as  you  can  do  so”? — Yes. 

1 2 9 7 5 -  Were  these  matters  resulting  in  a  formal  act,  according  to  your  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  other  day,  that  would  have  required  a  Board? — The  matters  were 
the  circumstances  at  Andover. 


12976.  That 
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12976.  That  is,  wanting  information  about  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

12977.  You  did  not  want  a  Board  then,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  infor¬ 
mation  ? — No. 

12078.  Did  Mr.  Parker  come  up  to  town  in  consequence  of  that  letters 
He  did. 

12979.  Did  you  see  him  ? — I  did. 

12980.  Had  either  of  your  colleagues  returned  ? — They  had  not. 

12981.  Then  he  did  not  meet  the  Board? — He  did  not. 

12982.  You  then  instructed  Mr.  Parker  to  go  to  Sir  James  Graham? — I  did. 

12983.  Did  you  give  him  any  instructions  before  he  left  you  ? — No,  excepting 
to  communicate  to  Sir  James  Graham  fully,  if  he  saw  him.  I  was  not  certain 
Sir  James  Graham  would  see  him.  I  sent  him  to  the  office,  thinking  that  Sir 
James  Graham  might  wish  to  see  him.  I  instructed  him  to  give  the  fullest  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  circumstances  that  occurred  at  Andover.  I  presume  I  told  him 
to  come  back  to  me  at  the  office  when  he  had  seen  Sir  James  Graham. 

12984.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  had  seen  Sir  James  Graham  ? — Yes. 

12985.  What  did  he  tell  you  then? — He  did  not  come  to  me  at  the  office. 
I  waited  some  time  for  him.  I  met  him  in  the  Strand,  where  we  talked  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  In  the  interim,  I  should  state  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  had 
come  to  the  office. 


G.  Nicholls,  Esq. 
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12986.  Chairman .]  What  day  was  that;  was  it  the  8th;  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Parker  is  on  the  6th? — Yes,  on  the  8th,  I  suppose.  In  the  interim, 
Sir  Edmund  Head  came  to  the  office ;  when  I  informed  him  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  that  I  had  sent  Mr.  Parker  to  the  Home-office,  Sir  Edmund  Head  imme¬ 
diately  followed  him  there. 

12987.  Mr.  Christie.']  He  came  to  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office  before  he 
went  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? — Yes.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Parker  again,  except  for 
a  minute  or  two  in  the  Strand. 

12988.  You  had  expected  him  to  come  to  you  at  the  office? — I  had  desired 
him  to  come  to  me  at  the  office,  to  inform  me  of  what  had  passed. 

12989.  You  waited  some  time  in  the  office,  he  did  not  come,  and  you  met 
him  in  the  Strand  ? — It  was  less  necessary  I  should  see  him,  inasmuch  as  my 
colleague  had  followed  him  to  the  Home-office,  and  had  seen  him,  together  with 
the  Home  Secretary. 

12990.  Did  you  see  Sir  Edmund  Head  that  day  after  his  interview  with  Sir 
James  Graham? — No. 

12991.  When  you  met  Mr.  Parker  in  the  Strand,  had  you  any  conversation 
with  him? — Yes;  he  told  me  generally  what  passed,  and  that  he  had  left  Sir 
Edmund  Head  at  the  Home-office. 

12992.  What  did  he  tell  you  passed  ? — It  was  very  short  what  passed. 

12993.  State  what  it  was? — I  think  he  told  me  that  he  had  stated  to  Sir  James 
Graham  everything  that  was  necessary  in  connexion  with  the  business  at  Andover. 
That  was  all,  I  think,  and  that  he  had  left  Sir  Edmund  Head  at  the  Home-office. 
The  circumstances  of  his  seeing  one  of  my  colleagues,  and  the  colleague  being 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  relieved  me  from  being 
uneasy  on  the  subject. 

12994.  Was  that  all  he  told  you,  that  he  had  told  Sir  James  Graham  every¬ 
thing? — I  believe  so. 

12995.  Did  he  not  tell  you  anything  that  Sir  James  Graham  had  told  him  ? — 
The  conversation  was  so  very  short,  and  in  the  street,  that  there  was  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  for  anything  more ;  he  might  have  said  something  that  Sir  James 
Graham  said,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

12996.  Before  he  went  to  Sir  James  Graham,  when  you  saw  him,  had  you  not 
then  given  him  a  copy  of  the  order  for  setting  vagrants  to  bone -crushing  in  the 
Andover  Union,  signed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners ;  had  you  not  supplied 
him  with  that  paper  before  he  left  you  to  go  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? — No;  he 
obtained  the  order  at  the  office. 

12997.  You  do  not  recollect  giving  it  to  him?— No. 

12998.  Can  you  say  you  did  not  give  it  to  him  ? — I  believe  not. 

1 2999.  Chairman.]  The  order  referred  to  would  not  be  an  order  of  recent  date  ? 
— No,  it  must  have  been  an  old  order  ;  and  if  any  papers  in  connexion  with  the 
Andover  Inquiry  were  brought  to  me,  and  that  order  was  among  them,  I  may  have 
given  them  to  Mr.  Parker. 

0.45^21. 
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Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  remember  giving  him  any  paper  ? — Indeed,  I  do 


13000. 
not. 

13001.  When  you  met  him  in  the  Strand  after  he  had  seen  Sir  James  Graham, 
you  do  not  recollect  his  having  told  you  anything  that  Sir  James  Graham  had 
said  ? — I  am  endeavouring  to  recollect,  but  I  cannot  bring  it  to  my  mind. 

13002.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  then  telling  you  that  Sir  James  Graham 
said  he  did  not  intend  to  produce  the  report  and  depositions? — No,  I  do  not. 

13003.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  anything  like  that;  do  you  remember  his 
mentioning  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  think  he  said  that  Sir  James  Graham 
considered  it  a  case  that  was  likely  to  produce  a  sensation  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or  some  expression  that  he  looked  at  it  with  some  feeling  of  annoyance. 
I  think  there  was  some  expression  of  that  kind  ;  but  it  was  in  a  crowded  part  of 
the  Strand,  with  persons  jostling  us ;  the  whole  could  not  have  lasted  a  minute 
or  a  couple  of  minutes. 

13004.  Had  not  this  matter  of  the  bone-crushing  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Wakley  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  among  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — 
Yes. 

1 3005.  Did  you  not  send  Mr.  Parker  down  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  make  it 
as  quickly  as  possible? — Yes. 

13006.  Did  he  not  make  his  report  and  depositions? — Yes. 

13007.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Do  you  produce  the  originalof  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  of  the  2d  August? — 
Yes. 

13008.  Read  the  letter  ?— "  Whitehall,  2d  August  1845.  Gentlemen,  Secre¬ 
tary  Sir  James  Graham’s  attention  has  been  called  to  a  practice  which  is  stated  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  Andover  Union  Workhouse.  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  union  had  complained  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that 
paupers  of  the  union  were  employed  in  crushing  bones,  and  that  while  so  em¬ 
ployed  they  were  engaged  in  quarrelling  with  each  other  for  the  bones,  in  extract¬ 
ing  marrow  from  them,  and  in  gnawing  off  the  meat  from  the  extremities ;  and 
I  am  directed  to  request  that  you  will  cause  immediate  inquiries  to  be  made  into 
this  statement,  and  that  you  will  report  the  result  of  your  inquiries  to  Sir  James 
Graham.  I  am,  &c.  H.  Manners  Sutton.  The  Poor-law  Commissioners. 
P.S.  Sir  James  Graham  is  very  desirous  of  receiving  as  early  a  report  upon  this 
statement  as  possible  before  the  Parliament  is  prorogued.  ’ 

13009.  State  whether  any  word  in  the  postscript  is  underlined,  and  if  any, 
what? — Postscript:  “  Sir  James  Graham  is  very  desirous  the  words  “  very  de¬ 
sirous  ”  are  underlined.  “Of  receiving  as  early,”  the  word  “early”  is  doubly 
underlined.  “  A  report  upon  this  statement  as  possible those  words  have  a 
single  line  under  them  ;  “  before  Parliament  is  prorogued,”  without  any  line. 

13010.  Mr.  Christie.']  (To  Mr.  Nicholls.)  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  say- 
in*7  anything  to  you  about  what  Sir  James  Graham  meant  to  do  or  say  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — I  really  do  not.  I  will  not  say  that  he  might  not  have 
mentioned  something  of  the  kind,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

13011.  Do  you  remember  expressing  any  opinion  yourself  about  what  was 
going  to  be  said  or  done  ? — I  am  endeavouring  to  recollect.  I  have  a  notion  that 
Mr.  Parker  did  say  something  to  me  about  Sir  James  Graham  not  intending  to 
present  the  report.  Your  question  has  brought  it  to  my  mind ;  but  one  ought 
not  to  rely  on  a  vague  recollection  of  that  kind.  I  have  a  notion  that  Mr.  Parker 
did  use  some  expression  of  that  kind.  If  he  did,  I  am  quite  sure  that  my  answer 
would  have  been,  immediately,  “  I  think  it  is  wrong.” 

13012.  Do  you  recollect  his  making  any  such  remark,  and  your  saying  “  I 
think  it  is  wrong  ”  ?— I  think  it  very  likely  that  some  expression  of  the  kind  may 
have  been  used. 

13013.  Mr.  IVakley.]  By  you? — I  dare  say  it  was  used  by  me  if  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Mr.  Parker.  I  am  persuaded  1  used  such  reply. 

13014.  Then  you  did  and  do  think  it  wrong  that  that  report  with  the  depo¬ 
sitions  was  not  produced  ? — It  is  not  for  me  to  impugn  the  conduct  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ;  it  was  a  private  expression  of  opinion  to  Mr.  Parker. 

13015.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Parker  the  next  day  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  I  did, 
but  I  do  not  remember. 

13016.  Do  not  you  remember  seeing  him  at  Somerset  House  the  next  day  1—— 
I  suppose  I  did ;  there  is  nothing  to  call  it  particularly  to  my  mind  at  this 
moment.  f 

13017.  Do 
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13017.  Do  you  remember  telling  him,  when  you  parted  in  the  Strand,  to  let 
you  see  him  the  next  day  ? — I  may  have  done  so. 

13018.  You  do  not  remember  it? — No. 

13019.  You  do  not  remember  seeing  him  next  day  at  Somerset  House? — 
Most  likely  I  did,  but  I  have  not  a  recollection  of  having  seen  him. 

13020.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Sir  Edmund  Head  the  next  day  ?— -Yes. 

13021.  Do  you  remember  having  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  this 
support? — I  must  have  had  a  conversation  with  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

13022.  Do  you  remember  it? — No. 

13023.  Do  you  remember  Sir  Edmund  Head  telling  you  that  he  could  not  see 
in  the  paper  that  anything  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject 
the  night  before  ? — He  may  have  said  so. 

13024.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  leaving  you  and  Sir  Edmund  Head,  in 
order  to  get  information  as  to  what  Sir  James  Graham  said  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  subject  ? — No  ;  if  it  is  stated  he  did  so  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
subject. 

13025.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  Were  any  minutes  taken  by  any  of  the  parties  to 
these  conversations  ? — No. 

13026.  Were  you  aware  that  any  person  was  taking  a  minute  of  these  conver¬ 
sations  ? — No. 


G.  Ntcholls,  Esq. 


3  July  1846. 


13027.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you  see  Sir  Edmund  Head  or  Mr.  Parker? — No. 

13028.  Then  you  do  not  rembember,  the  day  after  your  meeting  Mr.  Parker 
in  the  Strand,  seeing  him  in  Somerset  House,  and  having  a  conversation  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry  at  Andover,  and  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ? — I  have  not  a  distinct  recollection  ;  there  was  nothing  either  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  or  my  seeing  him,  to  fix  it  particularly  on  my  mind  ;  most  likely  I  saw 
him,  and  we  conversed,  but  there  was  nothing  that  I  can  recollect  of  a  particular 
nature. 

13029.  Did  you,  on  seeing  Mr.  Parker  after  he  returned  from  Andover,  make 
any  complaint  to  him  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  that  inquiry ;  the 
first  short  inquiry  into  the  bone-crushing? — So  far  from  that,  I  had  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  expressing  my  satisfaction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the 
inquiry.  I  thought  he  did  it  very  expeditiously,  and  his  report  was  a  short, 
straightforward  report,  and  1  considered  the  duty  confided  to  him  was  well  and 
properly  performed,  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  expressing  what  I  feel. 

13030.  And  those  feelings  you  expressed  to  him? — Yes. 

13031.  It  was  necessary  that  the  inquiry  should  have  been  conducted  very  ex¬ 
peditiously,  or  it  might  have  failed  in  its  object? — It  was;  extra  exertion  was 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  communication  from  the  Home-office. 

13032.  If  there  was  any  omission  in  getting  information,  which  might  have 
been  got  otherwise,  or  of  any  formality  of  giving  notice  of  this  inquiry,  would 
that  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  expedition  that  might  be  necessary  ? — 
In  my  estimation  it  would  be  in  that  case. 

13033.  After  this,  when  did  you  first  hear  of  the  complaints  preferred  against 
the  master  of  the  workhouse,  which  led  to  the  second  inquiry  ? — The  papers  will 
show  the  dates. 

13034.  Was  it  by  a  communication  from  the  Home-office,  or  a  communication 
from  Andover  ? — The  documents  themselves  will  show ;  I  really  do  not  remember 
the  date. 

13035.  A  letter  is  written  to  Mr.  Parker  on  the  13th  August,  by  direction  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  directing  him  to  inquire  into  charges  against  the 
master  and  matron  of  the  workhouse,  and  to  report ;  and  a  letter  is  written  to 
Mr.  Parker  the  day  after,  on  the  14th  August,  giving  him  instructions  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  should  conduct  the  inquiry ;  do  you  remember  that  letter  ? — 
Yes. 

13036.  Did  you  give  instructions  to  have  that  letter  written  ? — The  instructions 
were  given  by  the  Board. 

13037.  Were  you  present  at  the  Board? — Yes. 

13038.  Who  else? — Sir  Edmund  Head;  it  does  not  appear  here,  but  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  I  think,  was  present. 

13°39-  To  whom  were  the  instructions  given  by  the  Board  ? — Mr.  Parker. 

13040.  Who  wrote  this  letter? — I  think  most  probably  the  letter  was  drafted 
by  Sir  Edmund  Head  himself,  with  my  concurrence,  of  course. 

0.45—21. 
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13041.  What  makes  you  think  it  probable  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  drafted  the 
letter  ? — It  was  very  much  in  his  province  ;  it  may  not  be  so. 

13042.  How  did  it  fall  within  his  province  ? — .As  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

13043.  How  is  it  his  province  rather  than  yours? — Sir  Edmund  Head’s  legal 
knowledge  is  very  superior  to  mine  ;  he  is  much  more  competent  to  draft  a  letter 
of  this  kind  than  I  am. 

13044.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Have  you  got  the  original  letter  ? — Yes. 

13045.  Produce  it? — Yes. 

13046.  Mr.  Disraeli .]  (To  Mr.  Nicholls.)  Is  Sir  Edmund  Head  a  lawyer?. — 
Yes,  he  has  been  ;  he  has  had  a  legal  education. 

1 3047.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  consider  letters  which  involve  legal  points  to  be 
within  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  province? — Not  particularly;  but  if  a  letter  of  this 
kind  were  to  be  drafted,  1  should  hand  it  over  to  Sir  Edmund  Head,  thinking  he 
was  more  conversant  with  it.  (The  Draft  was  produced.) 

13048.  Did  he  write  this  in  your  presence,  now  that  you  see  the  original  draft? 
— I  dare  say  he  did. 

13049.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  did  ? — I  cannot  say. 

l3°5°.  You  have  told  us  that  instructions  were  given  to  write  this  letter,  and 
that  you  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  were  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

13051.  Was  this  letter  written  in  your  presence  ;  this  draft  ? — Very  likely  it  was ; 
he  might  have  prepared  it  and  brought  it  into  me,  and  then  I  agreed  with  him  in 
the  letter. 

13052.  Do  you  remember  that  he  consulted  you  on  the  subject  of  the  letter  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  did. 

13053.  You  do  not  remember  that  he  did  consult  you? — I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  did,  and  that  I  concurred  in  the  letter. 

13054.  Do  you  remember  Sir  Edmund  Head  telling  you  that  he  had  seen  Sir 
James  Graham  that  day  ? — Yes  ;  he  told  me  that. 

13055.  Do  you  remember  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  he  did. 

13056.  Is  it  usual  to  send  a  letter  of  instructions  like  this  to  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  when  sent  to  conduct  an  inquiry  ;  was  this  a  usual  or  unusual  proceed¬ 
ing  ? — There  are  occasions  in  which  it  has  been  done ;  not  generally. 

13057.  On  the  whole  do  you  consider  it  an  unusual  proceeding? — It  is  not  a 
usual  proceeding. 

13058.  Do  you  know  this  letter  of  instruction  was  sent  in  consequence  of  what 
passed  between  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  ? — No. 

13059.  You  say  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  consulted  you,  and  that  you  knew  he 
must  have  seen  Sir  James  Graham  that  day  ;  was  that  letter  written  in  consequence 
of  what  passed  between  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Edmund  Head? — It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  remember  all  the  motives  which  may  have  induced  Sir  Edmund  Head  to 
prepare  that  draft. 

13060.  You  are  only  asked  what  he  may  have  told  you? — No. 

13061.  There  is  in  this  letter,  “  The  Commissioners  do  not  doubt  that  for  the 
sake  of  arriving  at  the  truth  you  would  take  care  the  inquiry  is  complete  and  full, 
and  that  every  opportunity  for  substantiating  any  well-grounded  complaint  is 
afforded  to  the  inmates.  The  Commissioners  moreover  think  it  most  important 
that  such  an  investigation  should  not  only  be  substantially  fair  and  open,  but  that 
no  pretence  should  exist  for  questioning  its  impartiality.  It  should  be  manifestly 
sufficient  for  enabling  the  Commissioners  to  fulfil  their  duty,  by  interfering  (if 
necessary)  for  the  prevention  of  any  local  abuse,  or  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  union.  The  Commissioners  will  only  add,  that  they  have 
addressed  these  additional  instructions  to  you,  not  because  they  mistrust  your 
judgment  in  conducting  the  inquiry  in  question,  but  because  they  are  desirous 
you  should  be  aware  of  the  view  which  they  take  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  case 
involved  on  it/* 

13062.  When  you  agreed  with  Sir  Edmund  Head  about  sending  this  letter, 
had  you  heard  any  complaints  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  had  conducted 
the  previous  inquiry  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

13063.  You  have  told  us  that  you  yourself  were  quite  satisfied  ? — Yes,  for  my 
own  part. 

13064.  Had  you  heard  complaints  from  any  other  quarter  ? — No. 

13°65*  Did  Sir  Edmund  Head  express  any  dissatisfaction  to  you  ? — I  am  not 
quite  sure ;  I  think  not. 

13066.  Are  you  quite  prepared  to  say  that  this  letter  was  not  written  in  conse¬ 
quence 
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quence  of  any  dissatisfaction  felt  at  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  had  conducted 
that  inquiry  ? — As  far  as  I  am  aware,  certainly  not. 

13067.  You  complained  the  other  day  of  the  protraction  of  the  inquiry  ;  in  this 
letter  you  say,  “  The  Commissioners  do  not  doubt  that  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  you  would  take  care  the  inquiry  is  complete  and  full,  and  that  every 
opportunity  for  substantiating  any  well-grounded  complaint  is  afforded  to  the 
inmates ;  do  you  think  there  was  any  protraction  of  that  inquiry  beyond  what 
those  object  required  ? — I  think  there  was  ;  I  think  that  substantial  justice  and 
the  fullest  information  might  have  been  arrived  at  in  a  shorter  time,  but  I  did  not 
complain  of  that.  I  was  pressed  to  state  whether  I  felt  any  dissatisfaction  on 
any  point,  and  I  could  not  say  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  inquiry  was  conducted,  inasmuch  as  I  thought  it  was  too  much  protracted. 

13068.  You  think  it  was  protracted  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  make  the 
inquiry  complete  and  full,  and  to  give  opportunity  for  well-grounded  complaints, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  pretence  should  exist  for  questioning  its  impartiality ;  do 
you  think  it  was  protracted  beyond  what  those  objects  required? — I  think  it  was. 

13069.  You  told  us  that  you  did  not  express  any  such  opinion  to  Mr.  Parker 
during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  that  you  did  not  tell  him  he  was  protracting  it 
unduly?— I  think  not;  I  may  have  said  to  him  when  I  have  seen  him  at*the 
office,  “  I  his  business  is  very  long  in  hand,”  or  some  general  expression  of  that 
kind;  nothing  further. 

13070.  You  did  not  write  to  him  expressing  any  opinion  ? — No. 

1 3071.  Cautioning  or  guiding  him  ? — No. 

13072.  Do  you  know  whether  Sir  Edmund  Head  did  ? — I  do  not  know. 

13073.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  this  letter  of  the  14th  August  was 
written,  that  the  charges  that  were  gone  into  in  that  inquiry  had  been  then  pre¬ 
ferred  r— No,  I  do  not 


13°74-  Do  you  not  know,  at  this  time  only  12  charges  had  been  preferred  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Parker  to  inquire  into,  and  those  12  charges  related  solely  to  the 
withholding  the  extras  ordered  by  the  medical  officer  ?— If  such  appears  to  be  the 
case  on  the  papers,  I  should  say  they  were. 

13075.  This  letter  is  written  on  the  14th  August,  and  if  you  refer  to  those 
papers  you  will  find  it  referred  only  to  charges  against  the  master  and  matron  of 
withholding  extras  ordered  by  the  medical  officer?— Yes. 

13°7^*  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  not  till  the  17th  August,  three  days  after¬ 
wards,  that  Mr.  Westlake  communicated  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  the  addi¬ 
tional  charges  of  drunkenness  and  immoral  practices  ?— I  know  there  were  two  or 
three  separate  classes  of  charges. 

13077.  That  second  set  of  charges  was  not  communicated  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  until  after  this  letter  of  the  14th  was  written  ?— No. 

13078.  On  the  loth  September  the  inquiry  was  suspended  by  order  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  that  order  being  conveyed  in  a  letter  dated  the  9th  ? _ 


’3°79-  Are  you  aware  that  on  the  6th  September  a  third  set  of  charges  had 
beeir  sent  by  Mr.  Westlake  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  that  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  had  entertained  them  also?— Yes;  I  see  it  is  here. 

1 3°!i0'.,  Y5  ,y°U  rare,  “,at  when>on  the  10th  September,  the  inquiry  was 
suspended  by  the  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  the  master  had  not  been 

heard  in  his  defence  against  the  second  set  of  charges  ;  that  is,  the  charges  of 
drunkenness  and  immorality,  all  the  evidence  of  those  charges  against  him  having 
been  heard  ?— Yes ;  it  appears  to  be  the  case.  0 

»  '  3°j  V  P°  ,0U  think.  ‘liat  an  inquiry  that  was  stopped  before  the  person 

1,1,1  1  3l  0*f°  “y  ^  defem1ing  himse|f.  "hen  all  the  evidence  against 
him  had  been  heard,  was  an  inquiry  unduly  protracted;  do  you  not  think  that  it 

was  an  inquiry  improperly  shortened  ?— My  observations  as  to  the  inquiry  being 

unduly  protracted  meant  that  by  more  energy  on  Mr  Parker’s  Dart  lie  mivht 

person  may  act ;  one  is  often  more  efficient  by  going  quicker.  J 

him^fYhat^f  vo  y,T  thi“k,  U  WaS  yT  duty  as  P<>or-law  Commissioner  to  inform 
he  words  thit  V  ,hpoght  he  was  conducting  the  inquiry  improperly  ?- In  using 
at  the  imc  T '  consldered  inquiry  was  unduly  protracted,  I  guarded  myself 

Mr  Parker  .  „1  ,  °  u,ndfrstood  in  a  manner  as  little  reflecting  on 

•  dike  as  possible,  but  I  had  that  impression  (I  did  not  state  it  as  a  matter 
•45— 21.  c 
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G  Nicholts,  Esq.  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Parker)  that  he  might  by  more  vigour  and  caution  have 

- - -  accomplished  all  that  was  necessary  in  a  shorter  space  of  time. 

3  July  1846.  13083.  Did  you  communicate  that  opinion  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  ? — I  think  it 

is  not  unlikely  ;  most  likely  T  did. 

13084.  Did  he  communicate  such  an  opinion  to  you? — I  think  it  very  likely. 

13085.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  wrote  to  Mr.  Parker  during 
the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  “  I  do  not  think  the  length  of  the  investigation  an 
evil  in  itself,  though  no  doubt  it  is  a  tedious  one  to  conduct”  ? — It  is  very  pos¬ 
sible,  or  very  likely  it  may  have  been  shown  to  me. 

13086.  The  whole  letter  is  as  follows  :  “  Poor-law  Commission  Office, 

28  August  1845.  (Private.)  My  dear  Sir,  —Thank  you  for  your  two  notes.  I 
dislike  the  article  in  the  Chronicle  to-day  worse  than  that  in  the  Times.  We 
shall  have  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  old  matter  if  we  are  pressed.  I  think 
the  charges  against  the  master  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  lightly  ;  they  have  been 
made  in  due  form,  and  so  long  as  any  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  support  of  them 
the  evidence  should  be  received,  and  what  it  is  worth  is  the  business  of  those  who 
have  made  the  charges.  Nothing  seems  proved  as  yet.  I  do  not  think  the 
length  of  the  investigation  an  evil  in  itself,  though  no  doubt  it  is  a  tedious  one  to 
conduct.  Please  to  let  me  hear  if  Mr.  Mundy  makes  any  move  in  consequence 
of  our  letter  of  Tuesday.*’  Now  Sir  Edmund  Head  wrote  to  Mr.  Parker  that  as 
lontf  as  any  evidence  in  support  of  these  charges  was  forthcoming,  that  evidence 
should  he  received  ? — I  am  asked  if  I  am  cognizant  of  that  letter ;  I  do  not  recol- 
1  lect  it.  It  may  have  been  shown  to  me,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

\  13087.  Then  you  are  not  aware  that  Sir  Edward  Head  wrote  to  Mr.  Parker, 

that,  as  long  as  evidence  was  forthcoming  in  support  of  the  charges,  it  was  his 
duty  to  receive  the  evidence? — Yes. 

1 3088.  Did  Mr.  Parker  go  on  with  the  inquiry  after  evidence  had  ceased  to  be 
forthcoming? — I  presume  not. 

13089.  Now,  in  a  another  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  dated 
30th  August  1845,  marked  “  private,”  he  says,  “My  dear  Sir, — Thank  you  for 
your  letter.  The  inquiry  seems  more  insignificant  than  one  could  possibly  have 
expected,  but  I  dare  say  some  fresh  move  will  be  made  shortly.  Please  to  make 
out  quietly,  and  let  me  know,  whether  there  has  ever  been  since  the  union  was 
formed  (that  you  can  learn)  any  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners  about 
the  dietary,  or  any  complaint  of  its  sufficiency.  Have  you  the  same  dietary,  in 
use  elsewhere  in  your  district  ?  It  is  possible  that  I  may  not  be  at  the  office  on 
Monday.  I  mention  this  in  case  you  should  call  or  write  on  any  specific  point. 
Yours  very  truly,  (signed)  Edmund  Head.  P.  S.  It  would  he  a  good  thing  to 
get  the  genuine  scale  of  living  of  two  or  three  labourers  with  four  children,  near 
Andover,  oz.  per  oz.  on  an  average  of  four  or  five  weeks.”  You  told  me  that  Sir 
Edmund  Head  must  have  informed  you  of  what  passed  between  him  and  Sir  James 
Graham  when  that  letter  of  the  14th,  conveying  special  instructions,  was  written  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt. 

1 3090.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  wrote  that  day  a  private  letter 
to  Mr.  Parker,  explaining  why  these  instructions  were  sent? — I  am  not  aware. 

.  13091.  “  Private  and  confidential.  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  14th  August 

r  1845.  Mv  dear  Sir, — I  have  seen  Sir  James  Graham  again  to-day  on  the  Andover 
case ;  he  seems  to  think  it  is  rather  increased  in  gravity  by  the  suspicion  that  the 
inmates  may  have  been  defrauded  of  their  food  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 
The  whole  affair  seems  to  him  so  serious,  that  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
address  a  letter  of  instruction  to  you  to-day ;  with  reference  to  the  inquiry  as 
regards  the  impression  on  the  public  mind  as  to  the  system  of  the  poor  law,  the 
importance  of  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  also  very  great;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence  that  no  taint  of  suspicion  should  reasonably  attach  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  iuquiry  is  conducted.  It  will  be  desirable  for  you  to  bring  out  the 
mode  in  which  the  visiting  committee  have  discharged  their  duties.  Was  Mr. 
Mundy  one  of  them  ?  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  their  names,  as  vouching  for 
the  efficient  inspection  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules.  I  would  not  let 
the  official  letter  go  without  writing  privately  to  you  at  the  same  time  to  account 
for  it,  and  to  repeat  that  Sir  James  Graham  evidently  (and  with  reason)  thinks 
the  matter  a  very  important  one.  Yours  very  truly,  (signed)  Edmund  Head . 
H.  W.  Parker,  Esq.”  I  observe  in  this  letter  Sir  Edmund  Head  says,  “  As 
regards  the  impression  on  the  public  mind  as  to  the  system  of  the  poor  law,  the 
imponance  of  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  also  very  great do  you  remember  his  having 

consulted 
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consulted  with  you  about  this  letter  ? — I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  letter  was 
shown  to  me. 

13092.  You  were  the  only  other  Poor-law  Commissioner  at  the  office  on  that 
day  ? — I  was  the  only  other  Poor-law  Commissioner. 

13093.  Now  after  Mr.  Parker  had  been  instructed  by  you  and  your  colleagues 
to  refuse  no  evidence  as  long  as  evidence  was  forthcoming,  and  to  take  care  that 
there  should  be  no  possible  taint  of  suspicion  in  the  mode  in  which  he  conducted 
that  inquiry ;  after  hearing  that,  do  you  still  think  that  the  inquiry  was  unduly 
protracted  ? — My  expression  did  not  go  to  say  that  Mr.  Parker  should  not  have 
received  evidence;  it  rather  applied  to  the  lengthened  manner;  that  he  might 
have  been  more  expeditious  in  receiving  evidence  ;  that  he  might  have  conducted 
the  inquiry,  generally,  more  expeditiously  than  he  did. 

!3°94.  In  what  other  way  could  he  have  shortened  it  than  by  refusing 
evidence? — In  conducting  a  matter  of  that  kind,  one  person  will  conduct  it  much 
more  rapidly  than  another. 

13095.  Mr.  Wakley^\  Are  you  aware  that  two  counsel  were  professionally 
employed  on  that  occasion  ? — I  am. 

13096.  Mr.  Christie. Are  you  not  aware  that  questions  were  put  by  counsel 
on  both  sides? — Yes. 

13097.  Did  you  ever  express  any  disapprobation  of  the  admission  of  counsel 
and  solicitors  in  this  case  ? — There  appears  to  be  much  greater  importance  attached 
to  that  expression  of  mine  than  1  intended  to  convey. 

13098.  Perhaps  you  will  remember  that  is  the  only  fault  that  you  had  to  find 
with  the  inquiry  ?— I  think  I  endeavoured  to  put  it  as  generally  as  I  possibly 
could.  1  did  not  volunteer  the  expression;  but  when  pressed,  I  said  I  thought 
the  inquiry  might  have  been  shortened. 

13099.  But  the  dismissal  of  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  is  not  a  gentle 
step  ? — No. 

13100.  Then  one  requires  more  than  gentle  reasons  for  a  strong  step;  you 
were  prepared  to  dismiss  Mr.  Parker  if  he  did  not  resign  ? — I  have  already  stated 
that  was  the  only  impression  I  had,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct. 

13101.  That  it  was  unduly  protracted  was  the  only  fault  you  had  to  find  with 
the  inquiry  ? — Yes  ;  and  not  as  a  prominent  matter.  I  hope  I  make  myself  un¬ 
derstood  on  that  point. 

131 01 #.  After  the  inquiry  had  been  suspended,  did  you  see  Mr.  Parker  in 
town  ? — I  must  have  seen  Mr.  Parker  whenever  he  came  to  town. 

13102.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him  after  the  suspension  of  the  inquiry,  before 
it  was  resumed?— I  remember  seeing  him  at  the  office  on  three,  or  four,  or  five 
occasions.  9 

13103.  Mr.  Parker  was  in  town  on  the  15th  September,  after  the  inquiry  was 
suspended? — Yes.  J 

13104.  And  he  states  in  his  pamphlet,  “On  Monday,  the  15th  September,  I 
had  an  interview  with  Sir  Edmund  Head,  who  desired  me  to  return  to  Andover 
forthwith,  and  resume  the  inquiry  on  the  following  day.”  Had  you  been  consulted 
about  the  result  of  the  inquiry  ? — I  really  do  not  know  at  this  time ;  I  most  likely 
was ;  it  is  impossible  I  can  bear  in  mind  what  was  done  at  a  particular  day ; 
most  likely  I  was  ;  if  not  at  the  time,  I  was  informed  afterwards.  J  * 

13*05.  You  do  not  remember  any  question  about  the  resumption  of  the  inquiry; 

whether  it  should  be  resumed  immediately,  or  a  few  days’  notice  given  ? _ I  have 

no  doubt  I  was  cognizant  of  it. 

13106.  But  you  do  not  remember? — No. 

13107.  After  Mr.  Parker  returned  to  resume  the  inquiry,  his  granting  an  ad¬ 
journment  of  five  days,  in  order  to  give  the  master  time  to  prepare  his  defence? _ 

Yes,  I  recollect  that. 

13108.  He  probably  reported  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  his  granting  this 
adjournment  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

13109.  Do  you  remember  consulting  with  Sir  Edmund  Head  on  the  subject, 

when  you  heard  of  this  adjournment? — Yes;  I  remember  the  subject  was  con¬ 
sidered. 

13110.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Parker  on  the  subject?— I  do  not  remember  whether 
we  saw  him  on  that  occasion  or  not. 

1  *  *  /*  ,  #  in  his  pamphlet,  page  23,  “  Having  acceded  to  the 

application  for  such  adjournment,  I  communicated  the  fact  to  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
and  on  the  following  morning  left  Andover  for  Somerset  House,  where  I  saw  the 
21  •  Commissioners.” 
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G,  Nicholh,  Esq. 
3  July  !  846. 


Commissioners/’  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  in  town  at  this  time.  “  Having,  at  this  in¬ 
terview'  with  the  Commissioners,  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  propriety 
of  the  adjournment,  and  having  received  verbal  directions  to  return  forthwith  to 
Andover,  and  assist,  on  the  master  proceeding  with  his  defence,  I  left  the  Board- 
room,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  Mr.  Coode,  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries, 
who  read  to  me  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  M'Dougal,  the  master.” 

131 12.  Do  you  remember  anything  that  passed  at  this  interview  between  you, 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Coode? — I  think  I  have  a  recollection 
of  it ;  there  were  so  many  interviews  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  one  from 
the  other  in  one’s  mind ;  I  do  not  remember  that. 

13113.  Chairman .]  Were  you  present  at  that  interview? — If  it  is  the  same 
interview  that  I  believe  it  to  be,  I  was  certainly  present. 

131 13*.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  remember  being  present  at  the  interview  which 
Sir  Edmund  Head  had  with  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Coode? — Yes. 

13114.  The  subject  of  which  wras  the  question  of  this  adjournment? — A  re¬ 
newal  of  the  inquiry. 

13115.  Do  you  remember  expressing  any  opinion  yourself? — I  do  not  think 
I  did  ;  I  am  clear  I  did  not. 

131 16.  You  do  not  remember  expressing  any  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  overrule  the  adjournment  which  Mr.  Parker  had  granted  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  that  kind. 

13117.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  remonstrating  against  his  adjournment 
being  set  aside,  or  his  arguing  against  it  ? — Yes. 

13118.  Do  you  remember  what  reasons  he  stated  for  the  adjournment? — It 
w  as  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  he  was  adverse  to  the  adjournment  being 
overruled,  and  stated  some  reasons.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember  the  par¬ 
ticular  reasons  he  stated ;  I  know  they  were  considered  very  much  by  my  col¬ 
leagues,  Sir  Edmund  Head  and  Mr.  Coode.  The  rules  of  evidence  were 
considered. 

13119.  What  had  the  rules  of  evidence  to  do  with  the  question  of  adjourn¬ 
ment  ? — They  were  the  usual  proceedings  in  courts  of  inquiry. 

13120.  What  had  the  rules  of  evidence  to  do  with  this  adjournment? — The 
whole  inquiry  had  reference  to  it.  There  was  so  much  technical  and  legal  form 
in  the  proceedings,  with  attornies  and  barristers  engaged,  that  I  really  did  not 
feel  myself  very  competent  to  deal  in  it,  and  took  no  further  part  than  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  giving  legal  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  Board. 

13121.  We  are  not  asking  you  about  the  inquiry  generally,  but  about  the 
adjournment  granted  for  five  days  for  the  particular  purpose  ol  allowing  a  man 
against  whom  many  charges  had  been  brought,  and  against  whom  all  the  charges 
had  been  heard,  to  prepare  his  defence  ? — In  reply  to  that,  I  tell  you  w  hy  I  am 
less  competent  to  give  an  answer  to  these  questions  than  I  should  have  been  if 
I  had  entered  more  closely  into  them  than  I  did. 

13122.  Was  anything  said  about  a  shorthand-writer  at  this  interview? — I  do 
not  remember;  there  may  have  been. 

13123.  Do  you  remember  Sir  Edmund  Head  saying  anything  to  you  about 
the  remarks  in  the  Times  on  this  adjournment  ? — He  may,  but  I  do  not  re¬ 
member. 

13124.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  telling  you  that  all  the  parties  had  con¬ 
sented  to  this  adjournment? — I  think  he  stated  that;  I  think  I  have  a  recollection 
of  Mr.  Parker  making  that  statement. 

13125.  Do  you  remember  his  telling  you  that  the  refusal  of  the  accusing  parties 
to  give  in  a  bill  of  particulars,  as  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  desired,  had 
kept  the  master  in  ignorance  of  the  charges  until  the  evidence  in  support  of  them 
was  given  in  court? — He  may  have  made  such  a  statement,  but  I  do  not 
remember  it. 

13126.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Parker  telling  you  that  witnesses  who  were  very 
important  for  the  defence  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Andover  ;  that 
they  could  not  be  got  in  a  day,  some  of  them  living  at  Stockbridge,  others  at 
Romsey,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  London? — Yes,  there  was  some  statement 
of  the  kind  made  by  Mr.  Parker. 

13127.  Do  you  remember  that  the  charges  of  immorality  against  which  the 
master  had  to  defend  himself  extended  over  a  period  of  six  years? — I  do  not 
remember  ;  it  might  have  been  made. 

13128.  Do  you  remember  what  the  reason  was  why  Sir  Edmund  Head  deter¬ 
mined 
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mined  to  break  in  upon  the  adjournment  which  Mr.  Parker  had  acceded  to? — 
I  do  not. 

13129.  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  breaking  in  upon  the  adjournment  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  a  reason  was  given  at  the  time,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

13130.  Do  you  remember  yourself  opposing  Sir  Edmund  Head  on  the  ground 
that  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  master,  by  forcing  him  to  proceed  with  his 
defence  ? — I  may  have  made  some  observation  on  that  point ;  it  would  have  been 
with  a  view  to  do  justice  to  all  parties  ;  but  whether  I  did  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

13131.  Do  you  remember  saying,  “That  some  consideration  ought  to  be  shown 
to  Mr.  Parker’s  opinion,  and  that  a  sudden  resumption  of  the  inquiry  after  the 
adjournment  he  had  granted  would  be  a  reflection  upon  him  ?” — I  do  not  remember 
making  that  observation ;  if  1  am  told  that  I  did  make  that  observation,  I  must 
presume  I  did,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

13132.  Was  this  at  a  Board  meeting? — It  was  in  the  Board-room. 

13133.  Was  it  at  the  Board  meeting? — Yes;  it  was  in  the  Board  room. 

13134.  But  it  was  not  a  Board  meeting? — It  was  a  consultation  at  a  Board 
meeting. 

13135.  In  what  did  it  differ  from  a  Board  meeting? — There  was  no  act  per¬ 
formed  except  the  conversation  and  the  expressing  of  opinions. 

13136.  Does  the  result  at  the  Poor-law  Commission  determine  whether  it  is 
a  Board  meeting  or  not? — Yes. 

13137.  And  it  is  quite  accidental  whether  a  Board  meeting  is  held  or  not  at 
any  particular  time  of  the  day  ? — Not  if  there  was  an  act  to  be  done. 

13138.  An  act  to  be  done  makes  it  a  Board  meeting  ? — Yes. 

1 3 1 39*  ^  is  °f  n0  use  asking  whether  there  is  any  minute  of  what  passed  on 
this  occasion  ? — I  believe  not.  I  presume  there  is  no  minute.  If  I  am  correct, 
the  papers  would  show  that  it  is  a  consultation  with  reference  to  a  pending 
inquiry.  There  may  be  a  minute. 

13140.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Was  the  secretary  one  of  the  parties  in  the  Board- 
room  at  the  time  ? — Mr.  Coode,  the  assistant-secretary,  was  present. 

13141.  Not  the  real  secretary? — The  chief  secretary  at  the  time  was  not 
there. 

13142.  Was  Mr.  Chadwick  in  the  office  at  the  time? — I  do  not  know. 

13143.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  you  then  give  Mr.  Coode  instructions  to  draft  the 
letter? — It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  a  minute. 

13144.  If  there  is  a  minute,  it  Mould  be  a  Board  meeting? — Yes;  but  I  cannot 
say  there  is  at  this  moment. 

13145.  At  your  Board  meetings,  do  any  of  you  take  the  chair? — We  sit 
according  to  seniority. 

13146.  Does  the  senior  Commissioner  take  the  chair? — He  sits  so  far  in  the 
chair. 

13147.  Does  he  sit  at  the  top  of  the  table? — Yes. 

13148.  Captain  Pechell.]  YVhere  does  the  secretary  sit? — When  he  is  present 
he  sits  at  the  bottom. 

13149.  Is  there  any  distinction  between  the  secretary  and  the  assistant¬ 
secretary  ? — None. 

13150.  Mr.  Christie.']  Then  the  secretary  does  not  attend  the  Board  meetings? 
— He  is  not  in  the  habit. 

13151.  When  he  is  present  be  sits  at  the  bottom  of  the  table? — Not  lately. 

13152.  How  long  is  it  since  the  secretary  has  ceased  to  attend  vour  Board 
meetings  ? — The  Committee  is  aware,  for  a  considerable  period  I  was  absent  from 
England.  In  1836  I  went  to  Ireland. 

13153.  When  you  went  to  Ireland,  did  you  leave  the  secretary  sitting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table? — Yes;  he  occasionally  took  his  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table. 

13154.  At  that  time,  was  it  the  habit  of  the  secretary  to  attend  the  Board 
meetings  ? — Yes,  generally ;  the  secretary,  or  one  of  the  assistant-secretaries. 

,3155-  But  it  Mas  the  custom  then  to  have  the  secretary,  or  one  of  the  assistants 
in  his  place,  attending  the  Board  meetings? — Not  invariably;  generally. 

13156.  When  was  it  that  you  went  to  Ireland? — I  first  went  in  1836,  and 
returned  again;  and  finally  went  in  1837. 

13157.  When  did  you  return  again? — In  December  1842. 

13158-  When  you  returned  in  December  1842,  did  you  find  any  alteration  in 
the  practice  ? — Yes  ;  the  secretary  then  was  not  in  the  habit  of  attending. 

0.45 — 21.  D  13159.  And 
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13159.  And  in  consequence  of  tlie  secretary’s  having  ceased  to  attend,  had 
any  alteration  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  minutes  ? — Yes,  an  alter¬ 
ation  had  taken  place. 

13160.  In  fact,  now,  there  is  no  regular  Minute-book? — Yes,  there  is  a  regular 
Minute-book. 

13161.  There  is  a  book  that  is  called  the  Minute-book,  but  that  book  that  was 
produced  the  other  day  does  not  give  an  aceount  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
meetings,  with  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  present  taken  down  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  present? — There  are  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings  the  signatures  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  is  the  best  authority  for  their  presence. 

13162.  When  is  that  signature  attached  ? — On  the  following  day,  the  signature 
of  one  of  the  Commissioners  being  affixed  to  every  direction  that  is  given  on  the  day. 

13163.  Does  the  appearance  of  a  Poor-law  Commissioner’s  signature  in  that  book 
mean  that  he  was  present  at  the  Board  when  the  act  recorded  was  done? — It  does. 

13164.  Chairman .]  Is  it  your  course  to  commence  the  proceedings  of  one  day 
by  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  ? — No. 

13165.  Mr.  Christie .]  Are  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  made  out  in 
the  way  in  which  you  make  them  out  when  you  hold  your  next  meeting  ? — Yes  ; 
and  produced  and  signed. 

15166.  They  are  signed  the  next  day? — Yes. 

13167.  Supposing  a  Poor-law  Commisssoner  is  present  that  day  who  had  not 
been  present  the  day  before  ?— Every  document  is  also  signed  on  the  day  ;  every 
direction  that  is  given  on  every  document. 

13168.  By  how  many  Commissioners? — By  one  Commissioner. 

13169.  The  Act  of  Parliament  requires  two  to  authorize  an  act? — That  is  a 
sufficient  warranty  for  the  preparation  of  the  document,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
particulars  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and  it  would  be  impossible  that  any¬ 
thing  could  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

13170.  The  instructions  are  given  by  one  Commissioner  only,  without  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  two,  and  the  Act  requires  that  everything  should  be  done  by 
two  Poor-law  Commissioners  at  least? — Not  everything  particularly;  any  matter 
of  importance. 

13171.  The  entry  with  regard  to  the  first  letter,  states  that  it  was  signed  and 
sanctioned  by  two  Poor-law  Commissioners  on  the  9th  of  August? — Yes. 

13172.  That  letter  was  dispatched  on  the  1st  of  August,  when  you  were  the 
only  Commissioner  in  town,  without  any  delegation  of  the  powers  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  to  you,  as  required  by  law  ? — If  it  is  a  letter  of  no  importance,  it 
would  be  so. 

13173.  The  other  day  you  said  it  was  a  letter  resulting  in  a  formal  act,  and 
that  was  why  it  was  entered  ;  here  is  a  letter  requiring  their  sanction,  namely,  an 
increase  of  salary? — It  is  recorded  on  the  9th  by  the  signatures  of  two  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

13174.  It  had  been  sent  on  the  1st  of  August  ? — The  act  subsequently  receiving 
the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

13175.  What  is  the  use  of  their  sanctioning  it? — I  presume  that  was  an  act 
that  wTas  done  by  myself. 

13176.  You  told  me  the  other  day  that  during  those  eight  days  nothing  was 
done  ? — Nothing  of  importance. 

13177.  Nothing  formal  was  done  ;  nothing  w'as  done,  in  your  opinion,  that  re¬ 
quired  the  sanction  of  two  Commisioners  at  the  Board  ? — I  think  so. 

13178.  Mr.  Lewis  sanctions  this  increase  of  salary  ? — Yes. 

1 3 1 79-  0°  the  6th  of  June? — Yes. 

13180.  Here  is  an  entry  of  the  9th  of  August,  that  on  that  day  the  letter  is 
sanctioned  by  you  and  Sir  Edmund  Head? — Yes. 

13181.  That  letter  had  been  despatched  on  the  1st  ol  August? —Yes. 

13182.  What  was  the  good  of  your  and  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  sanctioning  it  on 
the  9th  of  August,  when  the  letter  had  been  despatched  and  everything  that  was 
to  be  done  had  been  done? — It  need  not  be  included  in  that  sanction  of  the  9th 
of  August,  but  several  letters  having  been  sent  out  in  the  interval,  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  include  that  in  them. 

13183.  The  next  letter  is  expressing  approbation  of  tw^o  resolutions  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  of  the  Chorley  Board  of  Guardians  one  of  which  is  for 
providing  a  workhouse  dress  for  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse ;  the  other  resolu¬ 
tion  is  for  the  appointment  of  a  visiting  workhouse  committee  every  week  ? — Yes. 

13184.  That 
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13184.  That  letter  is  signed  and  sanctioned  by  you  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  on 
the  9th  of  August? — Yes. 

13185.  And  it  was  dispatched  on  the  2d  of  August? — Very  likely,  it  being 
considered  very  much  a  matter  of  course. 

13186.  Chairman .J  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Was  there  any  previous  sanction? — Yes, 
the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  is  signed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  dated  the  31st  of 
July.  One  Commissioner  signs  to  authorize  the  entry  of  the  paper  on  the 
minutes. 


13187.  Mr.  Lewis  had  given  his  sanction  to  that  on  the  31st  of  July  ? — Yes. 

13188.  Mr.  Christie.]  Mr.  Lewis  had  signed  this,  expressing  his  approbation 
of  the  first  and  third  resolutions  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  is  entered. 

1 3 1 89.  He  alone  expresses  approbation  at  that  time? — At  the  Board. 

!3i9°.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  at  the  Board  ? — There  was  a  Board  held 
that  day  ;  the  minutes  show  it. 

1 3 1 9 1  •  (To  Mr.  Nieholl.)  The  third  letter  is  an  answer  to  an  application  for 
the  Commissioners’  sanction  to  an  allowance  of  is.  6d,  to  Robert  Moor,  earning 
is.  6d.  a  week;  it  was  an  application  from  Crediton.  This  was  an  application 
which  the  Board  of  Guardians  was  obliged  specially  to  report  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners?— I  presume  the  paper  had  been  referred  to  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  he  had  recommended  a  compliance  with  the  request,  and  so  far 
it  became  sanctioned. 

13192.  Chairman .]  Is  there  an  entry  of  previous  approbation  by  any  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  this  case  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

13193.  Mr.  Christie.]  On  this  paper  there  is  “Mr.  Tuffnell,  G.  N.,  28th  of 
July  1845  ”  ?— Which  indicates  that  I  referred  it  to  Mr.  Tuffnell. 

13194-  dhen  there  is  “This  may  be  signed.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
guai  dians  have  not  authority  to  give  out-relief  in  this  case  ”  t — That  is  signed  bv 
“E.  C.  T.”  on  the  29th.  b  J 

13195-  Then  there  is  “  Sanctioned  for  three  months,  as  requested :  G.  C.  L  ”? 
—That  is  Mr.  Lewis. 

13196-  Still  only  one  Commissioner? — It  is  so  in  all  documents. 

13197.  All  directions  in  the  office  are  signed  only  by  one  Commissioner  ?— The 
direction  is  given  by  one  Commissioner,  and  that  direction  is  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Commissioners  jointly  at  the  Board. 

13198.  In  this  case  it  is  not  confirmed  till  the  9th  of  August,  and  the  letter  is 
sent  on  the  1st?— from  the  fact  of  no  Board  having  been  held  on  the  1st.  To 
prevent  any  possible  doubt  of  the  legality  of  entry,  these  letters  were  included 
m  the  minutes  of  the  9th,  and  the  enclosed  minutes  were  sanctioned  by  the  two 

13199-  And  was  not  sanctioned  till  the  9th  of  August,  when,  if  they  had  been 
disposed  to  differ,  the  mischief  would  have  been  done?— Yes;  if  they  had  been 
disposed  to  differ. 

13200.  Do  you  mean  that  there  has  never  been  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  you  ?— Although  there  is  only  one  signature  there,  it  does  not  follow  that 
t  ere  was  only  the  opinion  of  one.  Mr.  Lewis  might  have  seen  me,  or  conferred 
with  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

13201.  Would  that  have  been  at  a  Board  meeting  ?— No. 

13202.  If  he  had  seen  you  and  obtained  your  concurrence,  would  you  have 
signed  the  paper  with  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  day  on  which  you  gave  your  concurrence? 

—  No ;  the  signature  of  one  Commissioner  being  deemed  sufficient  for  putting  the 
matter  m  progress.  ® 

13203.  By  putting  the  matter  in  progress,  you  mean  doing  the  thinff  ?— Givino- 
directions  for  writing  the  letter.  0 

13204.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.']  When  you  are  sitting  at  the  Board,  two  or  three  of 
you  does  the  signature  of  one  of  you  give  authority  to  make  the  minutes  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  ?— Yes  ;  those  minutes  being  afterwards  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners 
pi  esent. 

h„'f,2?£  After  the  minute  is  made  of  the  act  done,  the  "hole  minute  is  signed 
by  all  three  r— Yes  ;  it  is  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  three  as  in  this 


Chnfje-]  11  is  s'gned  by  only  two?— In  that  case  it  was  by  two. 

•  3  °7'  Is  11  usual  for  two  or  three  to  sign?— If  three  are  present,  the  three  will 

o 

1 3020485-C2T  y0U  undertake  t0  say  that  al1  those  letters  which  bear  your  signature, 
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and  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  signature  on  the  9th  of  August  were  considered  by  you 
previously? — Yes. 

13209.  That  you  were  consulted  about  every  one  of  those  letters? — I  hold 
myself  answerable  for  all  those  letters. 

13210.  You  were  asked  whether  you  were  consulted  about  them,  and  whether 
you  considered  them  ? — There  are  a  great  number  of  those  letters  which  are  purely 
letters  of  course. 

13211.  The  Act  requires  not  only  your  responsibility,  but  your  concurrence  ? 
—  I  concurred  by  signing. 

13212.  Is  that  the  only  way  in  which  your  concurred? — I  must  have  seen  the 
letters. 

13213.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  read  all  those  letters  before  you 
signed  them  ?— I  cannot  undertake  to  say  I  did  that. 

13214.  Is  it  your  practice? — Every  letter  of  any  importance  is  read  ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  letters  of  importance  are  drafted  by  the  Commissioners,  and  there 
is  no  letter  prepared  without  specific  directions  from  one  Commissioner,  and  that 
one  Commissioner  having,  in  every  matter  of  importance,  previously  consulted  with 
one  or  both  of  his  colleagues. 

13215.  Did  you  ever  sign  your  initials  to  a  letter  in  this  Minute-book,  which 
you  had  not  previously  read,  or  have  you  even  done  so? — l  cannot  say  I  have  read 
the  whole  of  every  letter  when  I  have  signed  the  minutes,  but  I  hold  myself  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  letter  I  have  signed. 

13216.  On  the  9th  of  August  you  signed  your  initials  to  the  substance  of  a 
number  of  letters  extending  over  seven  pages? — All  those  letters  having  passed 
under  my  review  previously. 

13217.  How  is  it  shown  that  it  passed  under  your  review  previously  ? — Many 
of  them  have  my  initials. 

13218.  Some  have  not.  Of  those  three  that  have  been  produced,  two  have 
not  got  your  initials  ?  — OF  the  substance  of  the  letters  I  must  have  been  cog¬ 
nizant. 

13219.  Is  that  the  only  time  when  you  were  left  alone  at  the  office? — I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  ;  there  may  have  been  a  day  or  so,  but  at  this  moment  I 
do  not  recollect  that  there  have  been  other  cases. 

13220.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  were  left  alone  for  so  long  a  period  as 
eight  days? — I  can  say  I  never  was  so  long  left  alone;  that  was  an  accident,  it 
was  not  intended. 

13221.  Has  it  ever  happened  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  which  provided  for 
the  delegation  of  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  to  one  Commissioner,  that 
those  powers  have  been  delegated  to  you  ? — Never  to  me. 

13222.  Has  it  happened  to  either  of  your  colleagues,  or  both? — I  believe  to 
both,  but  my  absence  in  Ireland  is  an  answer  to  that. 

13223.  Were  they  not  delegated  to  you  when  you  were  in  Ireland? — I  had 
the  powers  there  without  express  delegation. 

13224.  In  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  of  the  4  &  5  of  Will.  4,  are  any 
provisions  made  for  action  by  a  single  Commissioner  ? — There  is  the  power  of 
delegation. 

13225.  Can  you  point  to  any  section  of  the  statute  w  hich  empowers  a  single 
Commissioner  to  act?— I  confused  the  powers  in  the  Irish  Act  with  the  English 
Act.  There  is  no  power  of  delegation  except  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the 
English  Act. 

13226.  Mr.  Wakley^]  Is  there  any  section  of  the  statute  which  empowers  a 
single  Poor-law  Commissioner  to  exercise  any  official  functions  as  distinct  from 
his  colleagues  ? — I  believe  not. 

13227.  Captain  Pechell.]  Would  any  letter  be  of  force  without  the  signature  of 
a  secretary  ? — Of  a  secretary  or  any  person  whom  the  Commissioners  may  direct 
or  authorize  to  sign  the  letter.  In  Ireland  we  had  no  secretary. 

13228.  If  the  letter  is  signed  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nicholl  only,  would  it  be 
available  without  the  counter-signature  of  the  secretary  ? — That  is  a  question  I  am 
not  very  competent  to  answer. 

13229.  Mr.  Christie?^  In  the  first  section  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act 
provision  is  made  for  a  single  Commissioner  acting  where  there  are  vacancies  in 
the  other  two  Commissioners,  either  by  removal,  death,  or  otherwise,  until  the 
appointment  of  successors  ? — Yes. 


13230.  And 
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13230.  And  under  those  circumstances  there  is  provision  for  the  action  of  a 
single  Commissioner  ? — Yes. 

13231.  Now  look  at  the  21st  section,  page  17  ;  you  find  there  these  words  : 
“  And  the  said  Commissioners  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  respectively,  and 
every  of  them,  shall  be  entitled  to  act  at  every  parochial  and  other  local  board 
and  vestry,  and  take  part  in  the  discussions  that  is  another  provision,  under 
certain  circumstances,  for  a  single  Commissioner  acting ;  and  these  are  the  only 
two  provisions  in  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  for  the  action  of  a  single  Commis¬ 
sioner  ? — Yes. 

13232.  Is  it  not  the  natural  and  indisputable  inference  from  that,  that  under  no 
other  circumstances  but  those  specified  in  those  two  sections  can  a  single  Com¬ 
missioner  act  to  carry  out  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act? — I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  the  inference  j  the  Legislature  extended  the  powers  by  the  Irish  Poor-law 
Act. 

13233.  "hat  way  ? — By  giviug  the  power  of  delegation. 

13234.  That  was  in  1839;  that  gives  the  power  of  delegation,  •*  by  writing 
under  their  hands  and  seal,  to  any  one  of  the  Commissioners,  with  the  approbation 
of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  to  any  one  or  more  of 
their  Assistant  Commissioners,  provided  such  Assistant  Commissioners  shall  be 
acting  in  Ireland,  any  of  the  powers  and  authorities  hereby  or  by  any  other  Act 
given  to  the  Commissioners  (except  to  make  the  general  rules),  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  shall  think  fit ;  and  the  powers  and  authorities,  and  the  delegation  thereof, 
shall  be  notified  in  such  manner,  and  such  powers  and  authorities  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised  at  such  places,  for  such  periods,  and  under  such  circumstances,  and  subject  to 
such  regulations,  as  the  Commissioners  shall  direct.’*  During  those  eight  days 
you  had  no  such  power  of  delegation  to  you  ? — I  had  not,  so  far  as  the  dispatch 
of  any  letter  in  the  interim  which  had  not  received  the  concurrence  of  more  than 
one  of  my  colleagues. 

13235.  Do  you  believe  there  was  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
business  during  these  eight  days,  in  consequence  of  your  being  the  only  Commis¬ 
sioner  there ;  were  any  letters  kept  back  which  at  any  other  time  would  have 
been  sent? — Clearly,  a  large  portion. 

13236.  Mention  any? — I  cannot  particularize  any. 

13237.  Were  those  letters  recorded  that  would  have  been  kept  back? — They 
would  have  been  kept  back,  and  not  decided  till  after  the  Board  sat  on  the  9th. 
There  were  no  letters  sent  out,  excepting  on  matters  of  no  importance. 

13238.  Out  of  90  letters  sanctioned  by  those  two  Commissioners  on  the  9th  of 
August,  30  were  dispatched  before  that  date,  and  the  remainder  either  that  day  or 
subsequently  ? — I  am  quite  unprepared  in  these  matters  ;  only  I  can  say  confidently, 
that  I  did  not  decide  in  any  letter  which  I  considered  of  real  importance,  but  only 
in  what  was  the  current  business  of  the  office.  Anything  that  had  the  slightest 
claim  to  consideration  was  retained  till  my  colleagues  came  to  the  office. 

13239.  Chairman .]  Is  it  your  impression  that  every  one  of  those  letters  so  sent 
during  that  interim,  which  bear  upon  them  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  initials  of 
Mr.  Lewis's  name  as  a  single  Commissioner,  had  passed  under  the  supervision  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  members? — Yes. 

13240.  Mr.  S.  fVortley.\  Supposing  there  had  been  30  letters  dispatched  at  the 
time  there  was  no  Board  sitting,  which  were  subsequently  formally  sanctioned, 
would  there  not  be  on  those  letters,  or  a  great  number  of  them,  the  previous  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board,  signed  by  one  Commissioner  in  the  way  you  describe? — The 
30  letters  would ;  the  30  letters  that  received  my  sanction  only. 

13241.  Chairman .]  Of  the  90  letters  which  were  authorized  to  be  sent  during 
that  time,  in  those  eight  days,  30  were  sent,  and  60  were  kept  back?— Yes. 

13242.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  To  those  30  letters  would  there  not  be  the  previous 
sanction  of  one  or  more  Commissioners  ?— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

13243.  Mr.  Christie .]  Why  are  they  not  recorded  as  being  sanctioned  on  that 
day  they  are  sanctioned  ? — Possibly  from  some  over  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
clerk  who  has  the  charge  of  that  department,  to  bring  in  every  document  that 
receives  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners. 

13244.  Mr.  M.  Sutton ]  Supposing  they  were  sanctioned  on  the  last  day  the 
Board  sat,  but  were  not  minuted  on  that  occasion,  they  might  be  minuted  the 
next  day,  the  9th  of  August  ? — -Yes. 

13245.  Is  it  your  impression  that  they  were  sanctioned  on  the  30th  of  July, 
and  afterwards  minuted  on  the  9th  of  August  ? — That  mav  be  so, 
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13246.  Mr.  Christie.]  Da  you  remember  sanctioning  30  letters  on  the  last 
Board-day? — 1  do  not. 

13247-8.  What  is  your  practice  individually  in  the  office  ;  are  there  any  par¬ 
ticular  letters  which  are  referred  to  you  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not  to  either  of 
the  other  Commissioners  ? — No,,  there  are  no  particular  letters  referred  tome; 
I  take  a  less  part  in  the  current  business  of  the  office  than  either  of  my  colleagues, 
they  being  younger  men  than  myself.  I  have  had  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
work. 

13249.  Have  you  been  there  longest ;  have  you  been  there  from  the  beginning  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  if  there  is  an  easier  part,  I  am  entitled  to  it. 

13250.  Is  a  letter  ever  referred  to  you  separately  ? — Occasionally. 

13251.  Are  there  any  letters  coming  to  the  office  that  you  open  ?— -None ;  no 
Commissioner  opens  any  letter. 

13252.  Who  opens  them? — There  is  a  clerk  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

13253.  One  clerk  or  more  ?— Three ;  they  are  opened,  arranged,  and  dealt 
with. 

13254.  Perhaps  there  is  a  clerk  to  each  Commissioner? — No,  there  is  a  clerk 
to  each  department ;  the  country  is  divided  into  three  districts. 

13255.  Are  those  three  districts  assigned  to  the  three  Commissioners  ?— No. 

13256.  How  are  they  distributed? — That  was  the  original  plan;  in  our  early 
operations  we  had  each  a  district  to  attend  to  specially ;  it  was  not  that  we 
attended  to  it  exclusively,  but  only  specially;  on  any  matter  of  interest  or  import¬ 
ance  occurring  in  either  of  those  districts,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  joint  delibera¬ 
tion  for  the  three  Commissioners. 

13257.  Who  are  the  three  clerks  who  open  the  letters  ? — Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr. 
Kane,  and  Mr.  Lass  ;  they  are  the  three  corresponding  clerks. 

13258.  Do  any  of  those  three  clerks  ever  bring  letters  to  you? — Yes,  fre¬ 
quently. 

13259.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ?— Sometimes  both  my  colleagues  come  in 
with  their  letters,  and  we  sit  together. 

13260.  Is  that  always  so,  or  only  sometimes  ? — Occasionally  ;  sometimes  both, 
sometimes  one. 

13261.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  sit  alone  in  your  room  ? — Yes. 

13262.  Do  you  ever  look  at  letters  by  yourself? — Yes,  frequently. 

13263.  Do  you  give  any  instructions  on  those  letters  by  yourself  ?— Yes,  occa¬ 
sionally. 

13264.  Not  so  often  by  yourself  as  in  the  presence  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  one  of  your  colleagues? — Not  so  frequently  as  with  my  colleagues  ;  they  take 
a  larger  portion  of  the  current  business  of  the  office  than  I  do. 

13265.  They  give  instructions  singly  more  frequently  than  you  do? — They 
consult  with  me  on  matters  of  importance. 

13266.  Do  they  more  frequently  than  you  do  give  instructions  as  to  letters?— 
Yes. 

13267.  And  you  yourself  do  the  same  sometimes? — Yes. 

13268.  To  whom  do  you  give  the  instructions  when  you  give  them  by  you r- 
self? — I  repeatedly  indorse  the  instructions  upon  the  back  of  the  letter  itself. 

13269.  Do  not  you  always  do  so  ? — Not  always. 

13270.  When  you  do  not  indorse  the  instructions  upon  the  back  of  the  letter, 
what  do  you  do  then  ? — I  give  the  instruction  to  the  clerk. 

13271.  Verbally? — Yes. 

13272.  Is  there  no  record  of  your  instruction  ?— The  clerk  writes  the  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  back  of  the  letter,  and  that  receives  the  signature  of  myself  or  one  of 
my  colleagues. 

13273.  What  is  the  use  of  one  of  your  colleagues  signing  that  instruction,  if  he 
did  not  give  it  ? — It  is  an  indication  that  he  concurs  in  it. 

13274.  You  said  you  signed  it,  or  one  of  your  colleagues  ?-— Yes. 

13275.  When  you  sign  this  instruction  is  it  always  signed  by  one  of  your  col¬ 
leagues  ?— -No  ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  direction  receives  the  signature  of  two. 

13276.  It  is  very  seldom  that  instructional  letters  receive  the  signature  of  two 
Commissioners? — What  I  meant  was,  that  the  instruction  given  by  one  Commis¬ 
sioner,  if  that  is  signed  by  another,  it  conveys  in  fact  the  authority  of  two. 

13277.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Of  the  Board? — If  I  write  an  instruction  on  a  letter,  and 
that  instruction  is  signed  by  a  colleague,  it  becomes  the  joint  deliberation  of  my 
colleague  and  myself  on  the  matter. 

13278.  Mr. 
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13278.  Mr.  Christie.']  It  is  very  seldom  that  such  an  instruction  is  afterwards  Q.  Nkholls,  Esq. 
signed  by  a  second  Commissioner  ? — Very  rare.  - 

13279.  Then  generally  the  instructions  to  answer  letters  are  given  by  only  one  3  July  l846- 
Commissioner  ?— ' That  is  generally  the  practice,  the  Commissioners  communi¬ 
cating  upon  every  matter  that  appears  to  them  to  be  of  importance,  and  by  their 
joint  signature  sanctioning  whatever  is  done. 

13280.  You  can  only  answer  for  yourself  there;  that  is,  on  every  matter  that 
appears  to  you  of  peculiar  importance  you  communicate  with  one  of  your  col¬ 
leagues  ? — Yes. 

13281.  In  what  way  do  you  communicate  with  him  ? — In  the  same  office. 

13282.  Do  you  go  into  his  room  ? — Yes. 

13283.  You  do  not  wait  for  the  Board  meeting  ? — No  ;  there  are  constant  re¬ 
ferences  backwards  and  forwards. 

13284.  You  may  communicate  on  matters  of  peculiar  importance  with  one  of 
your  colleagues,  but  the  other  colleague  may  be  at  the  office,  and  yet  know 
nothing  of  the  matter  ?— It  is  possible,  certainly. 

13285.  You  do  not  wait  for  a  Board  meeting  for  these  communications? — 

No. 

13286.  Mr.  IVakley.]  Would  those  instructions  afterwards  come  before'i  e 
Board  to  minute  ?— Yes. 

13287.  Would  all  the  three,  or  those  present,  sign  that  minute? — Yes. 

13288.  Would  anything  be  minuted  at  the  Board  without  all  of  them  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  the  instruction  ? — No. 

13289.  Do  they  ever  send  out  any  letter  or  instruction  minuted  at  their  Board 
without  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  it  ? — Surely  not. 

13290.  Mr.  Christie.]  How  are  these  instructions  brought  before  the  Board? 

— In  the  shape  of  minutes. 

13291.  Minutes  of  letters  that  have  previously  been  sent? — Yes,  the  letters 
themselves  have  been  previously  considered. 

13292.  Captain  Pechell.]  Would  not  the  letter,  in  reference  to  which  you  have 
now  spoken,  have  been  sent  and  taken  effect  before  it  was  minuted  at  the  Board 
the  following  day  ? — In  the  majority  of  cases  that  would  be  impossible,  inasmuch 
as  the  letters  are  hardly  ever  sent  out  until  after  the  subsequent  meeting.  I  have 
not  conveyed  a  correct  idea  of  what  our  practice  is.  I  will  state  it,  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  allow  me.  On  the  receipt  of  the  letters  in  the  office,  they  are  divided 
into  three  departments  ;  ihey  are  opened,  and  classified,  and  arranged  by  the 
three  corresponding  clerks,  each  having  charge  of  his  own  parcel  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  it  being  at  times  very  large ;  they  are  then  brought  in,  that  state  to 
the  Commissioners. 

13293.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Commissioners? — We  gene¬ 
rally  two  of  us  sit  together  in  the  Board-room  disposing  of  the  higher  letters, 
about  which  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  ;  most  of  those  letters  are  letters 
decided  by  precedent ;  and  letters  about  which  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  are 
disposed  of  by  the  initials  of  a  Commissioner.  Sometimes  the  other  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  in  the  Board-room  also  ;  at  other  times  he  is  in  his  own  room  taking 
a  similar  course  with  another  parcel.  Each  puts  aside  any  letter  of  importance 
for  which  there  is  no  precedent,  and  which  seems  to  involve  any  question  of 
principle,  or  which  requires  to  be  considered  by  the  Commissioners  collectively. 

Those  letters  are  then  considered  and  discussed,  and  the  direction  in  every  case 
is  indorsed  on  them,  and  that  direction  receives  the  initials  of  the  Commissioner 
who  has  taken  charge  of  the  particular  parcel  of  letters.  On  those  directions  the 
answer  is  prepared.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  day  afterwards,  or  perhaps 
the  second  day,  from  the  press  of  business  in  the  office  (they  can  rarely  get  a 
letter  off  on  the  following  day ;  sometimes  it  is  two  or  three  afterwards;,  an 
answer  is  sent.  In  the  meantime,  the  minutes  are  brought,  which  are  prepared 
from  the  written  directions  of  the  Commissioners,  to  the  Board,  and  signed  at 
the  Board.  0 


13294-  Chairman.]  That  is  almost  always  before  the  letter  is  sent?— -In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  decidedly,  before  the  letters  are  sent.  I  have  no  desire 
to  conceal  anything  ;  in  fact  I  have  nothing  to  conceal. 

13295.  Mr.  Christie*'}  Now  taking  you  back  to  the  18th  September,  when  it 
was  determined  to  overrule  the  adjournment  by  Mr.  Parker,  do  you  remember 
the  letter  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  the  master,  signed  by  Mr.  Coode,  the 
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Assistant  Secretary,  informing  him  of  the  overruling  of  the  adjournment  ? — I  can¬ 
not  say  I  remember  it. 

13296.  This  letter  states,  “I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to 
state  that  they  have  this  day  had  an  interview  with  their  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Parker.  The  Commissioners  are  informed  by  him  that  at  your  request,  and 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel,  Mr.  Parker  has  adjourned  the  inquiry 
into  your  conduct  until  Tuesday  next,  when  you  would  proceed  with  your  defence 
to  the  charges  preferred  against  you.  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  an 
officer  against  whom  charges  of  the  kind  involved  in  the  investigation  now  pending 
in  the  Andover  Union  have  been  made  on  oath,  is  liable  to  be  called  on  to  give  an 
explanation,  and  enter  upon  his  defence  with  the  least  possible  delay.”  Had  the 
charges  against  the  master  been  made  on  oath  ? — Were  they  not  made  before  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker? 

13297.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  “least  possible  delay  ;  ”  does  that 
mean  the  least  possible  delay  consistent  with  justice? — I  presume  so. 

13298.  Consistent  with  having  time  to  prepare  a  defence? — The  Commis¬ 
sioners  could  not  wish  to  perpetrate  any  act  of  injustice. 

13299.  Do  not  you  think,  in  common  justice,  a  man  against  whom  a  number  of 
very  serious  charges  had  been  brought,  should  be  allowed  five  days  if  he  asked  it, 
if  the  accusing  parties  consented,  to  prepare  his  defence  ? — It  is  not  an  unreason¬ 
able  request.  The  question  is,  whether  a  defence  could  have  been  prepared 
previously ;  the  matter  had  been  a  long  time  in  hand. 

13300.  Were  there  not  new  charges  brought  after  the  inquiry  had  began,  the 
particulars  of  which  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  master? — Yes. 

13301.  And  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  which  he  knew  nothing  till  he  heard 
it.  “  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  investigation  began  has  been  amply 
sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  to  enable  you  to  get  together  the 
materials  necessary  for  your  defence,  more  especially  as  most  of  the  charges  relate 
to  facts  to  be  proved  or  disproved  by  witnesses  on  the  spot.”  Was  that  your 
opinion? — Yes,  I  think  it  was ;  I  think  he  ought  to  have  been  prepared. 

13302.  Were  you  aware,  that  during  the  progress  of  that  investigation,  the 
master,  his  counsel,  and  solicitors,  had  been  in  the  court  all  the  day,  engaged  in 
taking  down  the  evidence  and  hearing  it  then  for  the  first  time ;  were  you  aware 
that  many  of  the  witnesses  Mr.  M‘Dougal  required  were  noton  the  spot? — I  have 
a  general  knowledge  that  a  day  or  two  days  might  have  been  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  get  together  his  witnesses,  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  getting 
them  together  during  the  progress  of  the  mquiry ;  and  delay  in  such  a  case  is  in 
itself  almost  an  injustice. 

13303.  Chairman .]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  no  injustice  was  done  in  that  case 
by  renewing  the  inquiry? — 1  do  not  think  injustice  was  done. 

13304.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Pending  the  inquiry  the  master  was  retained  in  his 
office  ? — Yes. 

13305.  And  invested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse?— 
Yes. 

13306.  Mr.  Christie .]  “Had  the  Board  of  Guardians  acceded  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Commissioners,,  and  suspended  you  (a  proceeding  which  would 
neither  have  assumed  your  guilt,  nor  have  prejudiced  any  of  your  rights)  the 
Commissioners  might  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the  course  they  now  think  it  fit 
to  adopt.”  When  had  that  recommendation  been  made  to  suspend  the  master? — 
The  papers  will  show. 

13307.  Was  the  recommendation  made  before  the  inquiry  was  suspended,  on 
the  9th  September? — I  really  cannot  say. 

13308.  In  the  letter  dated  9th  September,  which  is  the  letter  directing  the 
suspension  of  the  inquiry,  there  is  this  passage  :  “  The  Commissioners  will  also 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  they  suspend  the  master  and  matron 
until  the  result  of  the  indictment  and  information  are  known”  ? — Yes. 

13309.  On  the  13th  August,  when  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  first  heard 
the  complaints  of  the  master,  those  complaints  relating  only  to  his  withholding  the 
extras  ordered  by  the  medical  officer,  they  write :  “  The  Poor-law  Commissioners 
desire  to  state,  in  reference  thereto,  that  they  have  no  wish  whatever  to  anticipate 
what  may  be  the  result  of  an  investigation  into  this  charge  against  the  master;  but 
it  will  be  for  the  guardians  to  consider  whether,  until  the  matter  is  fully  gone  into, 
there  is  a  sufficient  presumption  raised  for  them  to  suspend  the  master  and  matron, 
in  conformity  with  Article  69  of  the  Workhouse  Rules  do  you  consider  that  a 
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recommendation  to  suspend  him? — It  is  not  a  distinct  recommendation;  it  is 
calling  the  attention  of  the  guardians  to  the  propriety  of  suspending  him. 

13310.  It  was  leaving  them  to  consider  whether  there  was  a  sufficient  presump¬ 
tion  and  order  raised  against  the  master  to  justify  them  in  suspending  him  ? — Yes. 

1 33 1 1  -  You  do  not  consider  that  a  distinct  recommendation? — It  cannot  he 
taken  as  a  distinct  recommendation. 

13312.  Is  that  what  is  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  18th  September,  when 
the  Commissioners  say,  “  Had  the  Board  of  Guardians  suspended  you  ”  ? — It  is 
put  in  a  stronger  interpretation  in  the  letter  of  the  13th  August  than  it  distinctly 
bears. 

13313*  Hut  in  the  letter  of  the  9th  September,  there  is  a  distinct  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  suspend  ? — Yes. 

13314.  But  on  the  9th  September  the  case  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal  was  closed, 
and  no  more  evidence  was  afterwards  heard  between  the  oth  and  the  18th? — 
Yes. 

13315*  Do  you  think  it  just  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  should  have  been  punished, 
even  supposing  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  recommended  the  guardians  to 
suspend  him,  because  the  guardians  did  not  accede  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners? — No,  it  is  not  fair  to  impose  on  Mr.  M’Dougal  the 
penalty  of  the  conduct  of  the  guardians. 

13316.  When  Mr.  Parker  returned  and  resumed  the  inquiry  immediately,  the 
master’s  counsel  declined  for  him  to  make  a  defence,  which  he  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  prepare,  and  withdrew  from  the  inquiry,  and  the  master  resigned? — Yes. 

13317-  D°  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  sending  the  depositions  he  had  taken  up 
to  you  ? — I  have  a  recollection  of  seeing  the  depositions,  which  are  very  volumi¬ 
nous. 

13318.  When  this  letter  of  the  18th  September  was  written,  in  which  they 
say,  “  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  an  officer  against  whom  charges  of 
the  kind  involved  in  the  investigation  now  pending  in  the  Andover  Union  have 
been  made  on  oath,”  had  you  then  seen  the  depositions? — 1  am  not  aware. 

1331 9-  Do  not  you  know  that  you  had  not? — Very  possibly;  I  do  not  know 
the  date  the  depositions  were  received  at  the  office. 

13320.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  depositions  w7ere  not  sent  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  till  the  2 2d  September,  four  days  after  that  letter  was  written  ? — 
I  do  not  know  it ;  the  papers  will  show. 

15321*  Had  you  an  interview  with  Mr.  Parker  on  the  subject  of  these  deposi¬ 
tions  after  they  come  to  the  office  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  we  had  an  interview 
on  that  distinct  occasion  ;  we  frequently  saw  him  at  the  office. 

13322.  Mr.  Parker  stales  in  his  pamphlet,  page  29,  “  On  the  22d  September 
I  conveyed  the  depositions  taken  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ;  and  as  this  was  the  first  time  the  Commissioners  had  seen  the  evidence 
and  had  not  had  time  to  peruse  it,  they  desired  a  conference  with  me  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  then  state  of  circumstances do  you  re¬ 
member  seeing  Mr  Parker  ? — If  Mr.  Parker  states  he  saw  me. 

13323*  He  says  the  Commissioners  desire  a  conference  with  him  ;  the  question 
is,  whether  you  remember  seing  him  ? — I  believe  he  was  at  the  office  on  that  day  ; 
I  may  not  have  seen  him. 

13324-  Mr.  Parker  will  say  that  he  did  see  you  ? — Then  I  have  no  doubt  he 
did. 

13325-  Rut  you  do  not  remember  it? — No. 

*3326*  Do  not  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  being  called  on  to  advise  what 
should  be  done  in  the  then  state  of  the  proceedings  ? — I  know  Mr.  Parker  was 
consulted  on  the  various  measures  that  were  taken. 

1 3327*  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  being  asked  whether  the  evidence  in  the 
depositions  would  sustain  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the  master  ? — I  think 
I  recollect  that  question  being  put  to  Mr.  Parker  by  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

1 3328.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker’s  answer? — I  believe  he  answered  that, 
in  his  opinion,  they  would  not ;  that  is  my  impression. 

13329.  Did  he  state  any  reason  why  it  would  not? — No,  I  do  not  remember 
any  reason. 

1333°-  Had  you  read  the  depositions  at  that  time? — No,  1  had  not:  I 
believe  not. 

13331-  Did  Mr.  Parker  recommend  you  to  refer  the  question  to  the  solicitor  to 
the  Commission  ?— -I  think  he  did,  and  I  think  it  was  referred. 

°’45  21  *  E  13332.  Do 
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13332.  Do  you  remember  what  advice  the  solicitor  gave? — -That  there  was  no 
case. 

13333.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.']  For  a  prosecution? — Yes;  there  was  a  lengthened 
case  laid  before  him,  and  that  was  the  substance  of  his  opinion. 

13334.  There  was  no  case  for  a  criminal  prosecution? — Yes  ;  it  was  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  conduct  with  some  of  the  females. 

13335.  Mr.  Christie .]  In  page  46  there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Coode : 
“  I  have  carefully  perused  and  considered  the  notes  of  evidence  taken  on  the  in¬ 
vestigation  into  certain  charges  against  Mr.  M4Dougal,  the  master  of  the  Andover 
Union  Workhouse,  which  you  have  transmitted  to  me  by  direction  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  answering  the  questions  mentioned  in  your 
letter.  Although  the  details  set  forth  in  the  notes  must  induce  a  strong  suspicion 
in  the  mind  of  any  person  accustomed  to  getting  up  evidence,  that  other  evidence 
might  possibly  be  obtained,  tending  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  master  on 
at  least  one  of  the  charges,  yet  I  confine  myself,  as  I  understand  to  be  your  inten¬ 
tion,  to  the  present  questions  laid  before  me;  and  therefore  I  beg  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  evidence  contained  in  these  notes  would  not  be  likely  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
viction  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  on  an  indictment  for  either  of  the  charges  specified  in  your 
letter.  The  minutes  of  evidence  relating  to  the  supposed  charges  of  peculation,  or 
sending  the  stores  belonging  to  the  union  out  of  the  workhouse,  do  not,  except  in 
one  or  two  very  slight  and  doubtful  instance,  in  any  way  inculpate  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 
They  seem  to  me  to  show  very  improper  conduct  by  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  parties;  but  whether  or  no  Mr.  M‘Dougal  was  cognizant  of  what  was 
done  does  not  appear.  His  name  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned.  I  do  not  mean  it 
to  be  supposed  that  I  consider  the  evidence  exculpates  Mr.  M‘Dougal;  I  only 
state  that  as  the  evidence  stands  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  sufficient 
to  sustain  an  indictment  for  peculation,  or  sending  away  stores,  against  Mr. 
M‘Dougal.  The  evidence  submitted  to  me,  with  regard  to  the  supposed  charges 
of  assault,  does  not  appear  to  me  such  as  would  be  likely  to  obtain  a  conviction 
of  Mr.  M‘Dougal  on  an  indictment.  My  grounds  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
are,  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
alleged  acts  took  place,  the  very  suspicious  character  of  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  witnesses,  the  numerous  contradictions  in  the  evidence  of  many,  the  strong 
grounds  for  supposing  that  very  many,  if  not  all  of  the  acts  alleged,  were  done 
with  the  consent  or  encouragement  of,  at  least  without  any  opposition  from  the 
females  themselves,  and  the  circumstance  of  not  one  of  the  females  having  called 
for  assistance,  or  made  any  subsequent  complaint  of  the  master’s  conduct.  I  have 
confined  my  answer  to  the  questions  submitted  to  me,  without  giving  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  any  other  legal  charge  could  be  made  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  or 
whether  any  other  proceedings  than  by  indictment  might  be  sustained  ”  ? — J  dis¬ 
tinctly  remember  that  letter. 

13336.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  a  complaint  about  Mr.  Parker  having 
recommended  Price  for  employment  in  the  workhouse  after  M‘Dougal’s  resigna¬ 
tion  ? — I  do  not  know. 

13337.  Who  did  you  fint  hear  any  complaint  on  the  subject  from? — I  do  not 
recollect  how  the  complaint  came  :  do  the  papers  show  ? 

13338.  No,  they  do  not? — I  do  not  recollect,  then. 

13339.  Do  y°u  recollect  reading  anything  in  The  Times  about  Mr.  Price? — 
Indeed  I  do. 

13340.  Do  you  recollect  Sir  Edmund  Head  making  any  remark  to  you  about 
Price  ? — Price,  at  this  moment  I  do  not  recollect ;  there  was  a  charge  of  his  having 
been  dismissed  at  Oxford ;  that  drew  our  first  attention  to  it. 

13341.  How  was  your  attention  first  drawn  to  that  charge? — I  do  not 
remember. 

13342.  Had  you  ever  heard  of  Price  before  ? — Yes,  1  had  seen  the  man  at  the 
office. 

13343.  When  had  you  seen  him? — On  one  occasion  he  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Parker. 

13344.  When  was  this?— A  considerable  time  previous  to  the  Andover 
inquiry. 

13345.  Did  you  see  him  in  May  last  year  ? — I  do  not  know ;  it  was  a  consi¬ 
derable  period  previous  to  the  Andover  inquiry. 

13346.  May  w-as  only  a  few  months  before  ;  do  you  remember  seeing  him  a  few 
months  before  ? —  Some  months  ;  it  may  be  three  or  six. 

13347*  Do 
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13347.  Do  you  remember  the  plan  of  appointing  Price  to  superintend  the  esta¬ 
blishment  on  board  ships  for  paupers? — I  recollect  Mr.  Parker  bringing  him  to 
me  with  that  object,  and  my  having  some  conversation  with  him  at  that  time. 
13348.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  Price  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

*3349*  Do  you  recollect  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  recommending  him  to 
the  Admiralty  for  this  purpose? — Yes,  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  him  I 
thought  well  of  him  ;  he  appeared  suited  for  the  matter  contemplated. 

1 335 0.  This  was  in  May  last  year  ? — It  was  in  May. 

1335l*  Did  he  resign  ? — That  1  know  nothing  of. 

13352.  Do  you  know  when  ? — No. 

*3353*  Do  you  know  that  it  was  in  the  previous  year,  1844? — No,  I  never 
heard  of  it  till  afterwards,  till  my  attention  was  called  to  it. 

13354*  Was  it  known  in  the  office  ? — No. 

13355-  Was  there  any  record  in  the  office  of  this  inquiry  and  his  resignation  ? 
—  I  do  not  know  that  there  was. 

*3356*  You  do  not  know  that  there  was  not? — My  belief  is  that  there  was 

not. 

13357*  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  such  records? — Not  at  this 
moment. 


1335&*  Can  you  state  whether  there  are  records  or  not? — I  cannot. 

13359»  Will  you  produce  at  the  same  time  the  diary  of  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  Mr.  Austin,  who  conducted  that  inquiry  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

1336^*  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Nicholls.)  You  believe  that  there  are  no  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  office  connected  with  the  previous  inquiry? — Yes,  that  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

^  133^  1.^  Mr.  Etwall .]  But  there  was  an  inquiry  held  by  the  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioner  at  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

13362.  On  Price? — That  we  were  not  aware  of  till  afterwards. 

133^3*  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  it  usual  for  Assistant  Commissioners  to  make  such 
inquiries  into  the  character  of  Poor-law  officers,  and  not  transmit  the  depositions 
taken  to  the  office? — No,  I  think  not;  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  the  inquiry  was 
not  complete,  it  only  commenced.  I  was  not  at  the  time  in  England  ;  you  had 
better  obtain  information  from  my  colleagues. 

*3364-  Mr.  Wakley.]  Are  there  entries  in  your  books  relative  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  which  led  to  the  inquiry  ? — I  do  not  know. 

*33^5-  Mr.  Christie. J  Had  you  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Price  before  you  saw  him 
in  May  last  year,  about  this  board-ship  establishment? — -I  have  an  impression  that 
I  had  seen  him  on  some  occasion,  some  years  ago ;  I  think  I  did. 

^  13366.  Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Price  had  been  employed  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  in  1835,  to  examine  and  manage  workhouses? — I  believe  he  was 
on  some  particular  occasion  ;  what  it  was  I  do  not  know. 

l33^7-  Do  not  you  know  that  Price  had  communicated  information  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Poor-law,  the  preliminary  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  and  that  his  evidence  had  been  quoted  in  the  Report? — I  was  not  aware 
of  it ;  if  he  was  I  had  forgotten  it. 

13368.  Do  you  know  who  recommended  him  to  the  Commissioners  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  1835;  do  you  know  that  he  was  selected  as  a  fit  person,  supposed  to 
possess  great  practical  knowledge  of  workhouse  affairs  ? — I  dare  say  it  was 

13369.  And  there  were  Mr.  Hewettand  Mr.  Drouet  ?—  I  think  he  was  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  metropolitan  workhouses ;  I  must  have  seen  him.  c 

l337°'  Was  it  at  all  an  unusual  or  improbable  thing  for  Mr.  Parker  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  person  to  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  w  hen  they  knew  of  no  one  to 
employ?  It  depends  very  much,  of  course,  how  it  was  done.  In  my  judgment 
it  was  not  an  improper  thing  if  he  knew  of  a  person  he  considered  to  be  suitable* 
he  might  mention  that  person  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  it  was  open  to  the’ 
Board  of  Guardians  to  make  inquiry  and  select  that  person  if  they  thought  fit. 

1337i*  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  assist  Boards  of 

Ouaid’ans  to  obtain  proper  officers?— It  is  the  duty  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
to  assist  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Y  Sfton-\  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
appoint  officers  ? — No  doubt  about  it,  not  part  of  his  duty. 

*  Ji3 3-  w Uk  ,  No!  P-art  °!\!hs  duVi  but  supposing  the  chairman  to  have 

r'm  ■  !Ve  sh®U  be  placed  in  a  difficulty;  can  you  help  us  ?”  If  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  knew  any  such  person,  would  it  be  his  duty  then  to  nominate  such  a 
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person  ? — There  would  be  no  impropriety  whatever  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  to  give  every  aid  and  assistance  he  can  to  a  Board  of  Guardians. 

13374.  Mr.  Christie .]  Should  he  not  give  his  aid  in  appointing  proper  officers  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

1 3375*  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  a  request  was  made  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  or  the  chairman,  or  whether  any  opinion  was  asked  of  Mr. 
Parker  as  to  the  appointment  ? — I  do  not  know  it. 

13376.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  there  anything  culpable  in  Mr.  Parker  recommend¬ 
ing  this  man,  Price,  whom  it  appears  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  em¬ 
ployed,  who  had  been  in  negotiation  with  the  Commissioners  for  employment  in 
May  1845,  and  who  was  recommended  by  them  in  that  month  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  ;  was  there  anything  culpable  in  his  recommending  Price  in  October 
of  the  same  year? — Mr.  Parker  thought  well  of  Mr.  Price,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  his  mentioning  him  as  a  person  suitable  for  the 
office.  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  prudence  in  Mr.  Parker,  if,  before  doing 
so,  he  had  made  reference  to  the  office,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  anything 
on  record  against  Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  consider  myself  that  is  anything  par¬ 
ticular. 

13377.  If  he  had  done  so  there  was  no  record,  and  he  would  have  learnt 
nothing  ? — ' That  is  my  belief ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

13378.  Supposing  there  was  no  record,  on  applying  to  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  he  would  have  learnt  nothing? — No. 

1 3379-  Y°u>  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  was  not  aware  yourself  of  anything 
against  Mr.  Price? — I  was  not;  I  talked  with  Mr.  Price,  when  brought  to  me 
by  Mr.  Parker,  in  total  ignorance  that  there  was  anything  against  him. 

13380.  And  had  joined  yourself  in  a  recommendation  to  the  Admiralty  for  em¬ 
ployment  for  him  in  May  last  year  ? — My  joining  in  that  was  founded  on  the 
opinion  which  Mr  Parker  had  of  him,  and  I  consider  Mr.  Parker  answerable  for 
having  brought  him  to  us. 

13381.  Do  Assistant  Commissioners  never  make  mistakes? — They  are  not 
exempt  from  error. 

13382.  Does  the  recommendation  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  a  person  of 
whom  he  has  many  reasons  to  have  a  good  opinion,  of  whom  his  superiors  have  a 
good  opinion,  in  ignorance  of  something  which  has  happened  against  him,  which 
his  superiors  are  also  ignorant  of ;  does  that,  according  to  your  practice,  subject 
him  to  dismissal  ? — No  $  we  are  all  liable  to  error. 

13383.  Did  you  ever  express  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Parker’s  recommendation  of 
Price  was  a  great  indiscretion? — I  do  not  think  1  ever  expressed  that  opinion 
distinctly  ;  I  thought  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  prudence  on  his  part,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Andover ;  for  that  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Under  common  circumstances,  nothing  would  have  been  said  ;  but  looking  at  the 
peculiar  circumstances  then  prevailing  in  Andover,  I  think  it  was  imprudent 
in  Mr.  Parker  to  have  made  the  recommendation  without  previous  inquiry. 

13384.  Was  it  more  than  unfortunate? — I  was  sorry  for  it;  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
that  he  did  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  goes  beyond  that. 

13385.  Was  it  all  his  fault  that  lie  did  not  know  what  happened  to  this  Mr. 
Price  in  1844? — 1  cannot  say. 

13386.  Had  you  inquired  whether  it  was  his  fault  or  not,  when  you  joined  in 
the  request  to  him  to  resign? — That  was  a  circumstance  that  did  not  come  under 
my  contemplation  in  giving  my  assent. 

13387.  That  was  not  one  of  your  reasons  ? — No. 

13388.  Was  that  stated  as  a  reason  to  you  by  either  of  your  colleagues  ?  Very 
probably  it  was. 

13389.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  or  not? — Different  persons  may 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

1 3390.  Do  you  remember  whether  either  of  your  colleagues  stated  that  as  a 
reason  for  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ? — I  think  that  was  stated  as  one 
reason. 

13391.  By  whom  ? — By  both  my  colleagues. 

13392.  What  did  they  say  about  it?— They  viewed  it  as  a  serious  act  of  impru¬ 
dence  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  did  not  view  it  in  that  light. 

1 3393-  They  considered  this  as  a  serious  act  of  imprudence? — Yes. 

1 3394.  Do  you  remember  either  of  them  speaking  about  what  was  said  in  “  The 

Times” 
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Times”  of  this  recommendation  of  Mr.  Price  ? — I  dare  say  something  was  said,  but 
what  I  do  not  remember. 

13395.  How  long  had  Mr.  Parker  been  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Commission  almost  from  the  commencement,  first  as 
assistant  secretary,  and  then  as  Assistant  Commissioner ;  the  dates  I  do  not  re¬ 
member. 

13396.  It  was  in  1836  he  was  appointed  assistant  secretary,  and  in  1839  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner? — Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 

13397.  Had  you  any  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Parker  previous  to  this? — For  my 
own  part,  certainly  not ;  I  always  thought  very  w  ell  of  Mr.  Parker. 

13398.  Had  either  of  your  colleagues  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Parker 
on  any  previous  occasion? — I  do  not  recollect. 

13399.  Have  they  ever  expressed  satisfaction? — I  do  not  know  that  anything 
particular  has  passed  with  reference  to  him  more  than  any  other  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner. 

13400.  Have  any  complaints  reached  you  of  Mr.  Parker  neglecting  his  duties 
as  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

13401.  We  find  in  the  Poor-law  Act  a  provision  made  for  any  single  Poor-law 
Commissioner  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

13402.  During  the  time  you  have  been  Poor-law  Commissioner  have  you  ever 
attended  any  meeting  of  a  Board  of  Guardians? — I  never  attended  a  meeting  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians.  I  made  an  inspection  of  some  of  the  unions  very  early,  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  myself  that  we  were  beginning  in  the  right  way ;  that 
matters  were  rightly  conducted. 

13403.  But  for  a  long  time  you  have  never  attended  any  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — No. 

1 3404.  Does  it  happen  to  be  within  your  knowledge  that  either  of  your  col- 
leagoes  have  ?— Not  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

13405.  What  is  the  number  of  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners  now? — 
N  ine. 

13406.  Has  that  always  been  the  number? — No;  we  have  had  as  many  as 
1 7  at  one  time. 

13407.  Do  you  consider  nine  sufficient? — We  are  compelled  to  consider  it  suf¬ 
ficient  ;  it  is  what  the  Legislature  determines. 

13408.  Do  you  consider  that  nine  are  enough  to  do  the  work  that  is  required 
of  an  Assistant  Commissioner? — That  depends  so  much  on  the  amount  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  thrown  on  the  Commissioners  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  that 
I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 

13409.  Are  you  aware  of  Mr.  Parker  having  been  employed,  while  he  was 
Assistant  Commissioner,  on  matters  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  district  ? — 
I  do  not  know  on  matters  not  connected  with  his  district;  I  know  he  lias  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  building  of  workhouses,  and  very  usefully. 

13410.  Has  he  been  employed  out  of  his  district? — I  am  not  aware  that  he 
has  out  of  his  district ;  he  may  have  visited  an  adjoining  house,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

13411.  Are  you  aware  of  Mr.  Parker  having  been  instructed  to  attend  and 
watch  the  proceedings  before  a  Select  Committee  of  this  House  ;  do  you  know 
Mr.  Parker  was  in  attendance  on  the  Gilbert  Unions  Ceminittee  constantly  from 

day  to  day,  on  the  part  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  1844  and  1845  ? _ 

I  must  have  been  aware  of  it. 

13412.  Admitting  that  he  was,  would  not  that  seriously  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  Assistant  Commissioner? — He  could  not  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time. 

13413.  Then  it  must  have  interfered  seriously  with  his  duties  as  Assistant- 
Commissioner  ? — Yes. 


G.  NichoUs ,  Esq.. 
3  July  184G. 


13414.  Chairman.']  Are  you  aware  of  Mr.  Parker’s  district,  what  it  is? _ 

I  know  it  is  an  extensive  district,  but  the  number  of  unions  I  do  not  know. 

*34*5'  It  is  stated  that  there  are  86  unions,  are  you  aware  whether  that  is 
the  t act? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  case  ;  it  is  a  very  extensive  district. 

13416.  Captain  Pechell.]  As  well  as  the  Gilbert  Unions  in  towns  under  local 

Acts,  were  the  yunder  his  special  care,  management,  and  superintendence? _ 

I  believe  they  were  excluded. 


13417.  Sir  W, 
O.45—21. 


Jolijfe.]  At  the  time  Mr.  Parker  was  watching  the  Committee 
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in  this  House,  had  he  then  a  district  assigned  to  him? — Yes,  he  continued  in 
charge  of  his  district. 

13418.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Who  attended  to  the  duties  of  that  district  at  the  time 
he  was  engaged  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — We  had  one  spare  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

13419.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Was  there  not  another  Assistant-Commissioner 
attending  before  that  Committee  also  with  respect  to  other  districts,  Mr.  Austin  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  remember. 

13420.  Was  not  Mr.  Clements  in  attendance  before  that  Committee  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Gilbert  Unions? — Yes. 

13421.  Mr.  Christie .]  Then  their  districts  were  neglected  also? — Yes,  fora 
time. 

13422.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Was  Mr.  Parker  in  attendance  on  that  Committee  only 
in  reference  to  the  Gilbert  Unions  in  his  particular  district,  and  were  the  other 
Commissioners  only  in  attendance  in  reference  to  the  unions  in  their  districts  ? — 
Yes,  that  I  presume  to  be  the  case ;  there  are  several  Gilbert  Unions  in  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  district,  and  his  attendance  may  have  been  longer  than  the  others. 

13423.  Captain  Pechell .]  Are  you  not  aware  that  Mr.  Parker’s  district  occu¬ 
pied  the  principal  part  of  one  Session,  1844,  of  the  Gilbert  Unions  inquiry? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  so. 

13424.  Mr.  Christie.]  In  your  letter,  in  which  you  call  upon  Mr.  Parker  to 
resign,  you  say,  “  We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  take  this  step  with  the  utmost 
reluctance ;  and  we  willingly  acknowledge  the  zealous  and  efficient  services  which 
you  have,  on  various  occasions,  rendered  to  the  Commission”? — Yes. 

13425.  Would  it  not  have  been  common  justice,  before  calling  on  Mr.  Parker 
to  resign,  to  have  given  him  an  opportunity  of  personally  explaining  to  you  any 
matters  which  you  thought  required  explanation? — A  question  was  asked  of  a 
similar  purport  before,  and  the  only  answer  I  could  give  (speaking  still  for 
myself)  was,  that  what  occurred  with  Mr.  Parker  was  in  our  presence. 

"13426.  All  that  passed  was  in  your  presence  ?— -The  chief  part. 

13427.  You  were  not  present  at  the  previous  interviews  with  Mr.  Lewis? 


—No. 

13428.  You  do  not  know  what  provocation  Mr,  Lewis  gave 


to  Mr.  Parker? 


-No.  .  .  r 

13429.  But  you  did  not  think  it  right  to  give  Mr.  Parker  the  opportunity  of 

explaining  or  justifying  himself,  or  pleading  his  past  services? — It  is  a  very 
painful  thing  to  part  with  a  person  ;  but  my  colleagues  and  myself  considered  it  a 
matter  of  duty. 

13430.  Must  it  not  have  been  a  very  painful  thing  to  Mr.  Parker  to  be  dis¬ 
missed?— Yes.  I  look  on  these  matters  in  a  very  serious  light.  I  have  lived 
too  long  in  the  world  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  serious  injury  inflicted  on  any  per¬ 
son  by  a  dismissal  or  removal.  I  am  far  from  regarding  the  matterin  a  light  point 
of  view  ;  it  is  a  very  serious  and  painful  thing.  Whoever  may  be  the  individual, 

whether  of  high  rank  or  low  rank,  it  is  just  the  same  to  me. 

13431.  After  further  consideration  of  the  matter,  would  you,  if  called  on  now 
to  write  that  letter,  agree  to  do  so? — I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

13432.  Chairman .]  Do  you  adhere  to  the  same  expression  oi  opinion  that  you 
give  in  that  letter  to  Mr.  Parker  :  “We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  take  this  step 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  we  willingly  acknowledge  the  zealous  and  efficient 
services  which  you  have  on  various  occasions  rendered  to  the  Commission.”  Do 
vou  adhere  to  that  expression  of  opinion  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  part  of  the  letter  to 
which  I  adhere,  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  my  own  feelings. 

13433.  Captain  Pechell.]  Do  you  still  consider  that  letter,  conveying  that 
opinion  to  Mr.  Parker,  as  a  private  and  confidential  communication  t  Yes. 

1 3434.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public  service  has  been  benefited  by  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Mr.  Parker? — The  Commissioners  acted,  in  the  step  which  they  took  on 
that  occasion,  on  w  hat  I  believe  to  be  a  sense  of  duty. 

13435.  Has  the  public  service  been  benefited  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Parker  ?  — 
1  hope  it  has  not  been  injured, 

13436.  You  only  hope  it  has  not  been  injured  ? — I  hope  it  has  not  been  injured. 

13437.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  said  the  other  day  that  you  took  it  ior  granted  that 
Mr.  Parker  would  comply  with  that  request  for  his  resignation  ? — Yes. 

13438.  Y\  hat  was  the  reason  for  that  impression  ?— The  reason  1  gave  was,  that 
I  should  have  done  so  mvself,  feeling  I  had  lost  the  confidence  of  my  employers. 

13439*  Would 
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13439.  Would  it  not  have  been  just  to  have  given  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  explanation  which  might  have  restored  him  to  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors  ? — Such  an  opportunity  might  have  been  given. 

13440.  Were  you  present  at  the  interview  which  Mr.  Westlake  had  with  the 
Board,  on  the  subject  of  his  suspension  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  from  the 
appointment  of  medical  officer  ? — I  was, 

13441.  Are  you  aware  that  before  he  was  suspended  he  had,  in  giving  evidence 
before  Mr.  Parker,  expressed,  or  been  understood  as  expressing,  great  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

13442.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  said,  after  that  they  could 
have  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Westlake  ?  — Yes. 

13443.  Do  you  remember  recommending  Mr.  Westlake  to  give  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  evidence  ? — I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  occurred. 

13444.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Westlake  did  give  an  explanation  that  was 
thought  so  satisfactory  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  they  refused  to  con¬ 
firm  the  suspension  ? — I  am  aware  that  they  did. 

13445.  Mr.  Westlake  was  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  ;  would  it  not  have 
been  just  to  have  given  Mr.  Parker  a  similar  opportunity  ? — It  might  have  been 
done. 

13446.  What  reason  was  there  for  pursuing  a  different  course  in  the  case  of  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  ? — It  was  deemed  by  the  Board,  after  deliberation,  that 
writing  that  letter  was  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Veneris,  30  die  Julii ,  1 846. 


George  Nicholls , 


p.  1 


Great  inconvenience  hating  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 


Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and  of 
Papers,  $  c.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  mill  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed ,  the  special  use  of  the  Member's  of  such 
Committees. 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


MartiSy  T  die  Julii,  1846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Sir  W.  Joliffe. 

Mr.  Langston. 

LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  J.  S.  Pakington. 
Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  M.  Sutton. 

Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  J.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Wortley. 


George  Nicholls ,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

13447-  Chairman .]  YOU  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  former  answer  ;  to  what  question  do  you  refer  ? — It  is  a  question  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  previous  examination,  which  relates  to  Mr.  Price.  I  think  the 
!  questions  are  13349,  13376,  and  13380.  In  those  questions  it  is  assumed  that 
Mr.  Price  was  recommended  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  That  did  not  accord  exactly  with  my  impression  ;  from  its  being 
assumed  in  the  question,  I  suppose  it  was  so  ;  but  I  find  that  no  recommendation 
was  made  of  Mr.  Price  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  circumstances  were 
these :  Mr.  Price  mentioned  his  plan  first  to  Mr.  Parker,  who  brought  it  before 
the  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Price  accompanied  Mr.  Parker  to  the  Commission 
Office.  The  plan  was  entertained  by  my  colleagues  and  myself,  and  submitted  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  without  any  recommendation.  One  of  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Lewis,  had  personal  intercourse  with  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  that 
is  all  our  records  show.  Nothing  was  done  with  the  plan  ;  for  my  own  part  I  lament 
exceedingly  that  it  was  dropped  ;  I  thought  it  an  exceedingly  good  plan  that  would 
benefit  the  country',  in  finding  a  suitable  outlet  for  lads  out  of  the  workhouse  j  I 
thought  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  beneficial  results.  Nothing  further  however  was 
done  ;  I  was  led  into  the  error  from  the  tenor  of  the  question. 

1344^.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  say  you  thought  it  a  very  good  plan  ;  do  you  con¬ 
fine  your  approbation  to  the  plan  or  imply  any  doubt  at  that  time,  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Price  was  a  suitable  person? — No  opinion  was  given;  I  thought  myself  very 
well  of  Mr.  Price,  and  if  I  had  been  asked,  founding  my  opinion°on  what  I  saw 
of  the  man,  and  Mr.  Parker’s  report  to  me,  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
recommending  him. 

13449.  Mr-  Lewis  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on 
the  subject  ? — I  believe  Admiral  Bowles. 

13450.  Mr.  Lewis’  object  was  not  to  dissuade  them  from  employing;  Mr.  Price  ? 
—No,  I  believe  not.  J  & 

k  1 345 i*  Mi.  S,  IV ')rtleyd\  Was  theie  any  question  of  Mr.  Price  being  employed 
at  the  Admiralty,  or  that  his  plan  should  be  considered  with  a  view  of  carrying  it 
out  with  their  own  officers  ?— No  communication  was  made  to  the  Admiralty”  in 
which  Mr.  Price’s  name  was  included  ;  it  was  merely  the  plan  laid  before  the 
Commissioners  by  Mr.  Parker,  submitted  to  the  Board  of  the  Admiralty. 
a  / 3.45 j2-  Did  you  contemplate  Mr.  Price  being  personally  employed  by  the 
Admiralty  in  the  part  you  took  in  that  transaction  ? — I  think^t  might  have  come 
under  our  consideration ;  nothing  was  done  on  it;  we  may  have  spoken  of  his 
being  a  suitable  person,  acting  on  our  then  information. 

0.45—22.  '  A 
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,0453.  Was  it  ever  in  your  contemplation  to  recommend  Mr.  Price  being 
employed  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  steps  you  took  ? — The  measure  was  not  so  far 
advanced  as  to  lead  to  that;  no  persons  were  contemplated. 

13454.  With  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  16th  October,  you  were  understood 
to  sav,  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Parker  in  that  form,  requesting  him 
to  send  in  his  resignation,  out  of  consideration  to  him  ?  On  my  part  it  certainly 

13455.  The  alternative  would  have  been  a  dismissal,  recording  the  ground  of 

the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Board  ? — It  is  not  unlikely.  _ 

13456.  And  if  he  had  refused  to  send  in  his  resignation,  the  subject  of  his 
dismissal  by  the  Board  must  necessarily  have  been  considered  as  an  act  ot  the 
Board  ? — Of  course  it  must. 

13457.  After  that  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  before  his  answer 
came,  did  he  make  any  application,  either  in  person  or  by  writing,  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  explain  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  did. 

13458.  Did  he,  to  your  knowledge,  at  any  time,  either  before  or  after  his 
answer  came,  ask  the  Commissioners  for  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  for 
explaining  his  conduct? — Not  generally,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

13459.  II  he  had  answered  that  letter  by  an  application  to  the  Commissionei  s 
to  be  heard  in  explanation  or  against  the  resolution  to  which  they  had  apparently 
come,  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  denied  him  that 
opportunity? — I  presume  not;  I  know  of  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity. 

13460.  From  the  17th  October  to  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  was  any 
communication  made  by  Mr.  Parker  to  yourself,  or  to  your  knowledge,  expressive 
of  a  dissatisfaction  at  his  resignation  r — If  any  communication  was  made,  it  would 
appear  on  the  papers.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  communication  was  made.  t 
is  possible  I  may  have  received  some  intimation  from  some  quaitei  that  Mi. 
Parker  was  not  satisfied.  I  may  have  done  so;  I  do  not  recollect. 

13461.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  down  to  the  commencement  of  this 
Session  of  Parliament,  had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Park ei  was  not 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  that  suggestion  and  resign  his  commission  ?  Noieason  was 
laid  before  me. 

13462.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  what  account  Mr.  Parker  gave  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  at  Andover,  when  he  came  back ;  have  you  any  distinct  recollection  o 
what  account  he  gave  either  of  the  first  or  second  inquiry  ?  Indeed  I  have  not, 
nothing  beyond  what  I  have  stated. 

13463.  You  were  asked  as  to  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Parker  in  the 
Strand,  after  he  had  been  with  Sir  James  Graham? — Yes. 

13464.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  had  seen  Mr.  Parker  befoie  he 
went  to  Sir  James  Graham,  and  that  you  desired  him  to  let  you  see  him  after¬ 
wards,  when  he  came  from  the  Home  Officer' — Yes. 

13465.  You  said  in  your  examination  on  the  last  occasion,  that  you  thought 
there  might  have  been  possibly  something  said  by  Mr.  Parker,  about  Sir  James 
Graham  not  laying  the  report  before  Parliament  ? — Not  intending  to  lay  it,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

13466.  You  said  your  recollection  on  that  was  perfectly  indistinct,  but  now 
that  it  was  suggested  to  you,  you  thought  it  possible  something  of  the  sort  might 
have  been  said  ? — My  attention  being  called  to  the  circumstances,  it  occurred  to 
me  ;  and  I  now  think,  on  further  consideration,  that  some  expression  of  that  kind 

was  used.  _ 

13467.  You  went  on  to  say,  that  supposing  something  of  that  sort  was  said, 

you  are  quite  sure  you  would  have  said  it  was  wrong  ?  ^  es. . 

13468.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  you  have  ever  said  it  was  wrong? 

I  have  the  same  amount  of  recollection  of  that  observation  of  mine,  as  1  have  of 
the  supposed  observation  of  Mr.  Parker  to  me  ;  I  believe  something  of  the  kind 
did  pass,  but  it  was  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  in  a  busy  bustling  part  of  the  Strand, 
where  communications  of  that  kind  are  not  well  attended  to. 

13469.  Now,  having  your  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  in  the  morning,  and 
having  desired  Mr.  Parker  to  report  to  you  the  result  of  his  communication  from 
the  Home  Office;  if  Mr.  Parker  had  made  a  complaint  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  towards  himself  or  the  public,  would  you  have  forgotten  it 
it  was  no  complaint ;  it  was  merely  a  casual  observation. 

13470.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  has  since  furnished  to  the  public  a  note 
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of  the  interview  that  took  place  between  himself  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
that  day,  as  a  ground  of  public  complaint  against  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — I  have 
been  told  that  something  of  the  kind  was  stated. 

1 347 1  •  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Parker’s  petition,  in  which  that  complaint  is  em¬ 
bodied: — I  have  not;  all  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Parker’s  statement  is  a  pamphlet  of 
his,  which  was  published,  and  which  I  ran  my  eye  through  at  the  commencement, 
which  I  have  not  had  in  my  hand  a  long  time. 

J3472*  U  he  had  made  such  a  complaint  at  that  time,  a  charge  against  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  improper  conduct,  do  you  think  you  could  have  forgotten  it  ? 

No,  I  think  not ;  if  it  had  been  distinctly  made,  I  think  not. 

13473*  You  were  understood  to  say  there  was  some  distribution  of  the  duties 
of  the  Commissioners  amongst  yourself  and  your  colleagues?  —  No  distinct 
distribution. 

13474*  You  were  understood  that  there  were  certain  districts  to  which  you, 
more  than  another,  applied  your  attention  ? — That  was  at  the  original  formation 
of  the  Commission  ;  what  I  stated  with  reference  to  our  present  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  was,  that  I  take  a  less  portion  of  the  current  business  of  the  office  than  my 
colleagues. 

T3475-  Had  you  an  intimate  knowledge,  from  the  part  you  took  in  the  business 
of  the  office,  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker  up  to  that  time  had  performed 
his  duties? — I  had  a  knowledge,  unquestionably. 

13476.  The  question  was,  whether  you  bad  a  distinct  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  it?— Yes;  inasmuch  as  every  week  I  had  the  statement  of  Mr.  Parker’s  duties 
laid  before  me,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners. 

13477.  Are  you  aw'are  that  he  had  been  frequently  in  arrear  with  his  quarterly 
reports  ?  I  think  my  attention  has  been  called  to  that  on  one  or  two  occasions ; 
my  impression  is,  not  to  any  serious  or  material  extent. 

13478.  Was  it  found  necessary  on  several  occasions  to  urge  him  to  return  his 
reports  ? — The  papers  of  the  office  will  show  it  if  it  was  so ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
it  at  this  moment. 

13479-  Are  you  aware  that  he  was  irregular  in  his  visits  to  the  various  unions 
under  his  superintendence  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  some  of  Mr.  Parker’s  unions 
were  not  less  frequently  visited  than  we  thought  desirable  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  particularize. 

13480.  Do  you  remember  any  instance  in  which  he  omitted  to  visit  a  union 
within  his  district  for  as  much  as  two  years  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  complaint 
of  that  kind  being  brought  before  the  Commissioners ;  there  may  have  been  sub¬ 
sequent  investigations. 

13481*  Mr.  T Vakley.]  Are  you  now  aware  of  the  number  of  unions  that  Mr. 
Parker  had  to  superintend  ? — Eighty-six  is  the  number. 

13482.  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  whether  there  have  been  subsequent  inves¬ 
tigations? — Such  may  have  been  shown  by  subsequent  investigations. 

13483*  You  are  not  aware,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  there  have  been  ? 

I  think  there  have  been,  but  being  subsequent,  they  could  have  had  no  effect  011 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  case  in  point. 

t  13484.  Mr.  Christie.-]  What  do  you  mean  by  a  subsequent  investigation  ? — 
Subsequent  to  that  letter  of  the  16th  October. 

13485.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  an  investigation  since  Mr.  Parker’s 
inquiry  has  been  made  the  subject  of  public  comment? — I  do  not. 

13486.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  subsequent  investigation;  that  there  have 
been  subsequent  investigations  with  a  view  of  finding  out  faults  ?-^-It  is  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  a  subsequent  inquiry  and  examination  of  the  books  to 
ascertain  whether  there  have  been  any  omissions. 

13487.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Do  you  know  whether  anything  of  the  kind  to  your 
knowledge  has  occurred  ? — I  have  made  no  such  investigation. 

13488.  Chairman .]  Are  you  personally  cognisant  of  any  such  investigation 
having  been  made? — I  believe  some  such  inquiry  has  been  made. 

^3489.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Has  any  investigation  been  entered  into  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  with  which  Mr.  Parker  has  been  connected  ?— Yes,  before  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Parker.  0 

1349°.  At  what  period  ? — A  short  time  before. 

13491.  What  length  of  period  ;  a  week  or  a  fortnight  ? — A  week. 

iq492*  What  is  the  case  r — It  related  to  the  visitation  of  unions  in  Mr.  Parker’s 
district. 
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1(MQ»  (To  Mr.  Nicholls.)  Are  you  personally  cognisant  if  any  such  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  made  ? — I  have  no  such  remembrance  ;  and  the  inquiry  and 
investigation  which  has  just  been  spoken  of  may  have  been  made  before  that 
letter  of  the  1 6th  August,  and  I  possibly  may  have  seen  it. ;  my  impression  is,  that 

ii  is  afterwards,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

1 3404.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Is  there  any  record  of  that  Yes. 

1 040?  Have  you  it  here?- No;  I  think  it  is  the  first  week  in  October.— 
(Mr.  Nicholls.)  1  should  like  to  add,  if  such  an  investigation  took  place,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  result  of  the  investigation. 

1^406.  Mr.  TVakley .]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Was  it  owing  to  a  complaint  made  by 
anv  oerson  that  the  investigation  was  instituted? — I  received  directions  from  the 
Commissioners  to  investigate  the  diaries  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  to  send  a  statement 
of  his  visitation  of  all  the  unions  in  his  district  during  the  last  four  years,  lhat 
statement  was  made  out  in  a  tabular  form,  and  laid  before  the  Commissioners. 
13497.  When  did  you  receive  those  instructions? — I  think  it  was  m  the  first 

1 0408  Have  you  a  minute  of  those  instructions  entered  in  the  Record  which 
the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  keep  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  r— I'm. 

1  3400.  No  entrv  of  the  instructions  ? — It  was  a  verbal  direction. 

13500.  Mr.  Christie.-]  From  which  Commissioner?— I  think  there  were  two 

present  at  the  time,  Mr.  Lewis  and  Sir  Edmund  Head.  .  . 

13501.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  Mr.  Nicholls  on  the  subject . 

N°i3502.  Is  there  any  entry  of  that  investigation  ?— The  tabular  statement. 

13503.  In  the  Minute  Book? — No. 

13504.  Nor  in  the  Record  ? — No. 

13505.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  You  are  a  clerk  in  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office  ? 

Yei35o6.  And  you  receive  directions  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  as  to  the 

conduct  of  your  daily  business  ? — Yes.  i 

13^07.  Are  they  verbal,  or  in  writing  ? — Always  verbal.  .  .  ,  , 

13508.  It  is  not  usual  to  enter  a  minute  of  all  the  directions  which  each  cleiK 

receives  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?  —  Certainly  not 

15509.  Mr.  Christie.’]  Cannot  you  state  the  day  these  instructions  were  given 

to  you  ? — Not  the  precise  day. 

13510.  Who  made  the  inquiry? — I  made  it  myself. 

13511.  And  you  prepared  this  Table  ?— A  es. 
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13512.  Was  ‘it  a  Table  relating  exclusively  to  Mr.  Parker  s  attendance  •"-“Yes. 

1  3513.  In  comparison  between  him  and  other  Assistant  Commissioners  .  No. 
13514!  Did  vou  simply  receive  instructions  to  prepare  this;  or  were  those 
instructions  accompanied  by  any  dissatisfaction  ?— I  do  not  remember  that  they 

'^13515.  Do  you  remember  nothing  but  that  you  received  instructions  ?— I  had 
no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  circumstances  when  I  received  them. 

13516.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  In  fact  it  was  an  abstract  of  the  Diary  /—Yes.  # 
135,7.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Parker  was  aware  of  this 

inquiry  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

13518.  Mr.  f Vale  ley.]  Have  you  any  minute  of  the  result?— We  have  tie 
Tables. 

If, 20.  Caney™Nfix  the  date  of  tlie  day  when  you  received  instructions  ?- 

1  believe  I  can  say  the  statement  was  fairly  cop.ed  about  the  end  of  the  first 
" 3521°  You  will  have  the  means  of  showing  the  Committee  precisely  on  what 

dav  it  occurred  ?— It  occupied  parts  of  several  days.  . 

•13522.  Have  you  any  records  which  will  show  the  date  of  the  commencement 

and  termination  of  your  investigation  ? — No,  I  have  not.  T.  , 

13523.  Mr.  Christie.']  HowMong  did  you  take  to  prepare  tins  iable  It  took 

parts  of  two  or  three  days. 

13524.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Are  you  sure  it  was  fairly  copied,  not  later  than  t  ie 
first  week  in  October  ?— No,  I  think  not ;  that  I  have  ascertained  by  reference  to 
the  charge  of  the  person  who  made  the  copy.  ^  , 

1  3525  The  bill  is  dated  before  that  time  ? — Tne  bill  is  dated  about  ie  • 

00  J ‘  13520.  i'<i. 
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13526.  Mr.  Waldey.~\  Did  that  investigation  occur  in  consequence  of  any 
complaint  from  any  person  in  the  country,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Parker  had  discharged  his  duties? — I  was  aware  of  dissatisfaction  existing  with 
respect  to  the  inquiry  conducted  by  Mr.  Parker  at  Andover;  but  I  received  no 
intimation  from  the  Commissioners  that  the  investigation  I  was  directed  to  insti¬ 
tute  had  any  reference  whatever  to  the  inquiry  at  Andover. 

13527*  Captain  Pechell. ]  Was  this  direction  to  investigate  in  writing? — No,  it 
was  not.  n 

13528.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Were  you  aware  that  the  investigation  at  Andover 
had  shown  that  great  irregularities  had  been  committed  in  that  union? — Yes, 
I  was. 

13529.  Captain  Pechell.]  Was  Mr.  Parker  aware  that  a  sort  of  court-martial 
was  going  on  against  him  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

13530.  You  did  not  take  any  means  to  inform  him? — No,  it  was  not  my  duty; 
I  did  not. 

13531.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  (To  Mr.  Nicholls .)  On  the  occasion  of  considering 
what  you  term  the  “  painful  necessity”  of  requesting  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
to  resign,  was  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  very  important  to  the  public  interests  to 
ascertain  what  his  general  conduct  had  been  in  the  office  ? — I  think  that  was  the 
point  that  naturally  fell  under  consideration  at  the  moment ;  but  his  dismissal 
being  with  reference  to  the  Andover  inquiry,  and  to  the  matters  in  connexion  with 
it  on  that  express  occasion,  my  decision  at  least  was  governed  by  that. 

13532.  Did  you  say  that  his  conduct,  with  reference  to  the  Andover  Union, 
was  sufficient  in  itself  to  justify  his  discharge? — In  the  Andover  Union,  and  the 
collateral  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

13533-  any  doubt  hung  on  that,  would  it  not  be  very  important  to  the  public 
interests  to  ascertain  what  the  general  conduct  of  that  Assistant  Commissioner  had 
been  previous  to  that  period? — If  there  had  been  any  doubt  on  that  point,  it 
would  have  been  proper. 

]3534*  Would  it  not  be  fair  towards  him  to  ascertain,  in  other  respects,  whether 
his  conduct  had  been  irreproachable  ? — In  the  letter  that  is  written  to  him  it  is 
stated  generally,  that  his  conduct  had  been  satisfactory. 

1 3535*  Captain  Pechell.]  You  do  not  wish  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  letter  ? — No. 

1353&-  Mr.  Wortley.]  Mr.  Parker  had  been  employed,  on  several  special 
occasions,  in  something  similar  to  the  Andover  inquiry  ? — He  had  ;  most  of  those 
occasions  were  during  my  absence  in  Ireland,  when  I  was  not  so  competent  to 
judge  of  the  way  the  duty  was  performed  as  rny  colleagues. 

1 3537*  Hid  you  understand  that  he  had  conducted  those  investigations  with 
zeal  and  efficiency?  —  I  have  always  so  understood. 

*3538*  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from  you,  that  in  your  opinion  the 
circumstances  of  his  conduct  at  the  Andover  Union,  and  the  collateral  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  it,  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  justify  you  in  acceding 
to  his  dismissal  ? — They  constituted  the  ground  on  which  I  assented  to  his  dis” 
missal. 

13539*  -Are  tlie  Committee  also  to  understand,  that  you  did  not  investigate  what 
his  previous  conduct  had  been  in  his  office  ? — I  did  not. 

13540.  You  did  not  think  that  necessary? — I  did  not. 

13541*  If  you  had  found  that  any  person  in  that  position  had  been  perfectly 
blameless,  and  very  meritorious  in  the  general  performance  of  his  duties  in  all  other 
respects,  would  not  that  have  been  a  consideration  that  would  have  induced  you 
to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  his  present  position  ? — It  would  be  a  considera¬ 
tion  that  ought  to  have  great  weight ;  considerable  weight. 

*3542-  Was  there  anything  unjust  or  unfair  to  a  person  in  that  position  to 
inquire  into  what  his  previous  conduct  had  been  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
ot  his  office  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was,  except  in  so  far  that  it  was  not,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  fair  to  bring  forward  cumulative  matters  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

1 3543-  You  have  already  said,  if  that  inquiry  had  turned  out  favourable  to  Mr. 
Parker  in  this  instance,  it  would  have  been  an  element  in  his  favour  in  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  his  dismissal  ?— It  might  have  turned  the  scale  ;  but  there  was  no  doubt 
in  the  case. 

1 3544-  Captain  Pechell.]  Is  that  the  practiced  your  office,  with  respect  to  the 
persons  connected  with  the  Poor-law  department,  not  to  take  into  consideration 
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their  previous  character,  or  make  any  inquiry  respecting  them  ? — We  take  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  position. 

13545.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.~\  Are  the  Commissioners  responsible  not  only  for 
every  act  of  their  Assistant  Commissioners,  but  also  for  the  satisfactory  working  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  ? — They  are  to  some  extent. 

13546.  As  respects  the  acts  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  they  are  wholly 
jesponsible  ? — Yes. 

13547.  And  is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  beneficial  working  of  the 
Poor-law,  that  there  should  be  perfect  confidence  between  the  Chief  Commissioners, 
and  their  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — I  have  already  stated  repeatedly  that  it  is. 

13548.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  want  of  harmony  of  feeling,  or  any  estrange¬ 
ment  calculated  to  create  reserve,  would  be  sufficient  alone  to  impede  the  beneficial 
working  of  that  law? — It  would  certainly  impede  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
commission,  taking  the  commission  as  a  whole. 

13549.  You  have  described  in  part  an  interview,  at  which  you  were  present, 
when  a  letter  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — 
Yes. 

13550.  From  what  occurred  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  trans¬ 
action  of  which  you  were  cognizant,  with  respect  to  the  Andover  inquiry,  were 
you  convinced  that  that  confidence  no  longer  existed  between  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  and  Mr.  Parker,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  which  you  say  you  think 
necessary  to  the  beneficial  working  of  that  law  ? — I  w'as  convinced  that  the 
confidence  which  was  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  orderly  working  of  the 
measure  could  not  exist  after  what  took  place. 

13551.  Should  you  have  considered  yourself,  as  a  responsible  minister  under 
that  law,  justified  in  exposing  the  public  to  the  risk  of  injury,  by  keeping  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  office,  who  had  lost  that  confidence,  merely  out  of 
kindly  feeling  towards  that  Commissioner  P — It  was  that  consideration  which 
induced  me  to  concur  with  my  colleagues  in  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Parker. 

13552.  That  is,  the  consideration  that  you  would  not  be  justified? — That 
I  should  not  be  justified. 

13553.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  English  Poor-law  office? — From  the 
commencement. 

13554.  How  long  were  you  in  Ireland? — I  returned  from  Ireland  at  the  end 
of  1842  ;  I  went  to  Ireland  first  in  1836,  finally  in  1837. 

13555.  From  1837  to  1842  you  were  not  cognizant  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
office,  as  far  as  England  went  ? — All  the  minutes  were  forwarded,  and  I  occa¬ 
sionally  went  across,  but  my  knowledge  was  not  the  same  as  if  I  had  been  there. 

13556.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .J  You  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  Irish  poor-law? 
—•Yes. 

1 3557-  You  were  understood  to  say  that  the  Commissioners  were  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  wholly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  actions  of  their  Assistant  Commissioners? — Yes. 

13558.  Both  for  the  actions  and  any  neglect  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ? 
— In  all  respects  responsible. 

13559-  Hid  the  result  of  the  investigation  at  Andover  show  the  Commissioners 
a  satisfactory  state  of  things  in  that  union?  —  No,  I  think  not. 

13560.  Not  satisfactory? — Not  altogether  satisfactory. 

13561.  Had  any  complaints  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Guard¬ 
ians,  or  as  to  the  general  working  of  the  law  in  that  union,  been  laid  before  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  that  district,  Mr. 
Parker  ? — I  believe  not. 

13562.  Was  it  not  natural  for  the  Commissioners,  who  w  ere  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  subsequent  to  this  inquiry  at  Andover,  to 
see  how  often  their  Assistant  Commissioners  had  visited  that  Board  of  Guardians? 
— Perfectly  natural. 

13563.  Now  do  you  recollect  having  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker  on  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry  at  Andover,  subsequently  to  the  termination  of  that  second 
inquiry,  when  he  came  up  on  the  suspension  of  that  inquiry  ? — None,  except  at 
the  office,  in  the  presence  of  my  colleagues. 

13564.  But  you  do  recollect  having  some  conversation  with  him? — I  think 
I  had  at  different  times  when  I  came  into  the  room.  The  investigation  has  been 
discussed  very  much  as  a  legal  matter  between  him  and  my  colleague  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  and  generally  Mr.  Coode,  our  legal  Assistant  Secretary. 
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13565.  This  was  at  the  suspension  of  the  inquiry,  after  the  evidence  against 
M£Dougal  had  been  concluded  ? — I  do  not  bring  that  particular  point  to  my  mind  ; 
but  on  several  occasions  there  were  discussions  of  that  kind. 

13566.  Did  Mr.  Parker  ever  express  to  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
complaints  against  the  master  ? — Not  particularly  to  me. 

13567.  To  you  with  your  colleagues? — I  do  not  recollect  any  ;  it  is  possible. 

1 3568.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  said  it  arose  from  political  feelings  entirely  ? 

-I  remember  his  saying  the  business  altogether  was  tainted  with  political 
feelings,  to  what  extent  I  do  not  remember ;  my  colleague  Sir  Edmund  Head  will 
be  much  more  competent  to  give  you  information  on  that  subject  than  myself. 

13569.  Captain  Pechell. ]  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Parker  had  under  his 
charge  a  large  number  of  unions ;  are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  had  notwith¬ 
standing  this  number  of  unions,  also  a  large  portion  of  the  Gilbert  Incorporations 
to  make  inquiry  into  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

13570.  Are  you  aware  that  that  interfered  very  much  with  his  other  duties? — 
I  believe  it  did,  to  some  extent. 

13571.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Parker  had  been  required  to  attend  before  two 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Sessions  1 844  and  1  845  ? — Yes. 

13572.  And  he  was  not  more  employed  there  than  other  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — I  did  not  state  he  was  not  more  employed  ;  my  impression  was  that 
I  assented  to  the  statement  that  he  might  have  been  more  employed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  lengthened  investigation  with  reference  to  the  Gilbert  Incor¬ 
porations. 

13573.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  principal  part  of  the  inquiry  was  directed 
to  the  Gilbert  Incorporations  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  over  which  Mr.  Parker 
had  the  superintendence,  and  that  those  incorporations  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
Session  of  1844  ? — I  am  aware  that  it  occupied  a  very  considerable  period. 

13574*  If  it  should  appear  that  Mr.  Parker  was  29  days  in  one  Session,  and  25 
in  the  other,  employed  in  getting  up  the  materials  for  the  prosecution  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  of  the  Gilbert  Incorporations,  in  giving  his  attendance 
you  must  be  aware  that  interfered  very  much  with  his  other  duties  ? — It  must 
have  interfered  to  that  extent  with  the  due  execution  of  his  other  duties. 

13575*  Had  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  con¬ 
ducted  that  inquiry  before  the  Committee  on  the  Gilbert  Incorporations  ? — None 
at  all ;  I  make  no  complaint  of  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  in  any  respect  excepting  with 
respect  to  the  Andover  Union. 

13576.  Had  you  any  particular  ground  of  approval  of  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct 
and  diligence  in  carrying  out  your  views  with  respect  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
Gilbert  Incorporations  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  we  were  particularly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Parker  on  that  score.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Parker  did  his  duty  in  that,  as  he  did 
on  other  occasions. 

13577*  You  stated  that  you  were  absent  a  very  long  time  in  Ireland,  and  that 
you  returned  in  1842  ;  can  you  inform  the  Committee  when  it  was  the  first  com¬ 
plaint  originated  as  to  the  practice  of  employing  paupers  in  the  workhouse  in 
pounding  bones? — The  papers  before  the  Committee  will  show;  I  cannot  direct 
your  attention  to  the  particular  date  at  this  moment. 

13578.  Have  you  no  recollection  at  all  of  the  complaints  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  paupers  in  the  Eastbourne  Union,  with 
regard  to  bone-grinding  ? — I  remember  there  had  been  some  complaints  ;  but  my 
attention  was  first  pointedly  called  to  the  subject  by  what  took  place  with  respect 
to  the  Andover  Union. 

13579.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  until  the  Andover  Union  com¬ 
plaint,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  was  not  aware  of  the 
complaints  that  had  been  made  in  1842  of  the  mode  of  employing  the  paupers  in 
pounding  the  bones  ? — I  did  not  say  I  was  not  aware;  my  attention  was  first  par¬ 
ticularly  called  to  the  subject. 

13580.  When  your  attention  was  called  to  the  subject,  did  you  approve  of  that 
practice  r — I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  against  the  practice.* 

13581.  It  appears  in  a  paper  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  an  order 
was  issued  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  bone-grinding,  and  that  Mr< 
Nicholls  protested  against  the  abolition  of  that  practice? — I  did. 

13582.  That  is  the  gentleman  sitting  before  the  Committee  now  ? — It  is. 

13583.  When  Mr.  Parker  w>as  sent  to  Andover,  accompanied  by  an  order  to 
°>45  22.  employ 
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employ  the  vagrants  in  bone-pounding,  that  was  with  your  sanction  ? — It  was  wit 
my  sanction. 

13584.  Did  the  other  Commissioners  agree  at  that  time? — There  was  no  dis¬ 
sent. 

13585.  All  concurred  in  that  practice  which  you  have  found  necessary  now  to 
discontinue  ? — All  concurred  in  sanctioning  the  practice. 

13586.  You  have  stated  that  you  had  no  previous  cause  of  complaint  against 
Mr.  Parker,  and  that  it  was  only  with  regard  to  the  collateral  circumstances  of 
the  inquiry  at  Andover  that  you  disapproved  of  him  ;  did  you  concur  in  the  general 
opinion  which  was  expressed  by  the  several  Boards  of  Poor-law  Guardians  as  to 
Mr.  Parker  being  an  ill-used  man  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  expression  of  opinion 
to  which  you  allude. 

13587.  Has  it  ever  come  within  your  knowledge  that  Mr.  Parker  has  received 
the  condolence  of  the  several  Boards  of  Guardians  over  which  he  formerly  had 
the  superintendence  ? — I  am  aware  that  some  Boards  of  Guardians  have  expressed 
their  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker. 

13588.  Have  you  perused  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet? — Yes,  I  have,  but  not 
lately ;  I  read  it  on  its  first  coming  out. 

13589.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  statement  in  that  book  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  statements; 
I  have  not  a  sufficient  recollection  of  the  book  to  be  enabled  to  do  that. 

13590.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  Mr.  Parker  having  disapproved  of  the 
mode  of  employing  the  paupers  in  grinding  bones? — No,  I  have  no  recollection 
that  he  did. 

13591.  Did  he  never  suggest  to  you  that  the  disagreeable  part  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  might  be  greatly  mitigated  by  having  another  description  of  bones  ?  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  statement  of  that  kind  from  Mr.  Parker  ;  I  would  say  that 
the  breaking  of  bones  need  not  necessarily  be  unwholesome  or  offensive. 

13592.  The  question  was  as  to  whether  Mr.  Parker  had  made  any  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  as  to  a  plan,  or  a  mode,  by  which  the  horror 
of  bone-grinding  might  be  greatly  mitigated  ? — It  is  possible  some  communication 
of  the  kind  may  have  been  made,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  term  used,  I  would  beg  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  breaking  of  bones  in 
workhouses  need  not  be  unwholesome  or  offensive. 

13593.  Is  your  approval  of  the  practice  founded  on  the  fact  of  bones  being  an 
article  of  commerce  ? — Not  at  all  ;  my  opinion  is  founded  in  some  respects  on 
experience,  of  my  own  individual  experience,  very  many  years  ago,  when  I  took 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of  poor-law  matters  in  a  large  parish  in  Not¬ 
tinghamshire,  where  what  is  known  as  the  workhouse  system  was  first  established ; 
bones  were  there  pounded  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  they  have  been  in  the 
unions  since,  without  any  ill  effect  to  the  inmates,  and  with  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  in  other  respects. 

13594.  Do  you  mean  advantage  with  respect  to  the  guardians  being  able  to 
purchase  them  by  mock  auction  ? — No,  I  mean  advantage  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  employing  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  as  to  which  there  is  great 
difficulty.  In  all  the  workhouses  in  my  own  experience  I  have  found  that  the 
pounding  of  bones,  with  proper  restriction  and  care,  was  a  very  suitable  means  of 
occupation. 

13595.  And  the  Chief  Commissioners  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  pounding  these  bones,  where  the  guardians  have  the  immediate  benefit  by  a 
sort  of  mock  auction  held  in  the  Board-room  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  mock 
auction. 

13596.  Have  you  never  heard  that  such  was  the  practice  at  Andover?  I  have 
heard  some  statement  of  the  kind,  but  I  am  not  aware  it  has  ever  been  proved. 

13597.  Do  you  not  know  that  such  is  really  the  practice;  that  the  guardians 
have  sold  the  produce  of  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  the  shape  of  bone-dust, 
by  selling  it  to  themselves  in  the  Board-room? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
done  unfairly  or  improperly  ;  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done  so  unquestionably, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has. 

13598.  As  you  complained  of  Mr.  Parker’s  having  protracted  the  inquiry  at 
Andover,  do  you  think  you  could  have  found  another  Assistant  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner  to  have  conducted  that  inquiry  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner?— -I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  answer  that  question ;  I  wish  to  answer  it  ;  I  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  might. 

13599*  You 
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13599.  Y°u  think  that  you  might  put  your  hand  on  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  who  might  have  conducted  the  inquiry  more  to  your  satisfaction  ? — I  think 
it  possible. 

13600.  In  the  Minute  Book  which  appeared  here  on  the  last  occasion,  there 
was  an  order  for  dismissing  Mr.  Parker  pasted  in  the  book  ? — There  was. 

13601.  Is  that  pasted  in  on  the  day  on  which  it  appears;  on  the  16th  Octo¬ 
ber  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  was.  I  did  not  see  it  pasted  in,  nor  did  I  paste  it  in 
myself ;  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  was  done  at  the  moment. 

13602.  Is  it  the  usual  practice  at  Somerset  House  to  paste  letters  in  the 
Minute  Book  in  that  way? — I  believe  not ;  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  another 
instance. 

13603.  In  whose  hand-writing  is  the  entry? — Mr.  Lewis’s. 

13604.  What  is  the  form  gone  through  when  these  sort  of  things  are  pasted  in  ; 
are  they  pasted  in  by  the  order  of  Somerset  House,  directed  to  the  secretary  ? — 
The  initials  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  paper  is  a  sufficient  warranty  for  its 
being  pasted  in  ;  the  act  of  pasting  is  in  the  usual  manner. 

13605.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  there  any  other  instance  of  the  paper  being  pasted  in 
that  book  ? — As  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  not. 

13606.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Is  it  a  common  or  singular  proceeding? — Rather  a 
singular  proceeding. 

13607.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  some  other  instances? — It  is  possible. 

13608.  Do  you  know  of  any  other? — I  do  not  know  of  another  instance  in  this 
volume. 

13609.  Who  is  the  paster  ? — The  minute  clerk. 

13610.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Geer. 

1361 1.  Did  you  see  him  paste  it  in  ? — No. 

13612.  When  did  he  do  it? — I  should  think  the  same  date. 

13613.  You  do  not  know  ?— No. 

13614.  When  did  you  first  see  it? — I  might  have  seen  it  the  same  day. 

13615.  Do  you  keep  that  book? — No,  he  keeps  it. 

13616.  Chairman .]  Who  keeps  that  book? — It  is  kept  by  the  minute  clerk, 
Mr.  Geer. 

13617.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Read  that  direction,  so  pasted  in? — “Mr.  Nicholls 
informed  the  Board  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parker,  expressing  his 
willingness  to  resign  his  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner  whenever  he  might  be 
requested  by  the  Commissioners  to  do  so.  Resolved,  that  Mr.  Parker’s  resigna¬ 
tion  be  accepted  from  the  31st  October  next,  and  he  cease  to  hold  his  office  of 
Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  after  that  day.”  The  initials  of  George  Nicholls, 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  Sir  Edmund  Head,  dated  18th  October  1845. 
(Mr.  Nicholls .)  I  believe  the  way  in  which  it  was  done,  was  this;  after  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter,  the  minute  was  written  at  the  Board,  initialed,  and  dated 
as  you  see  it  here  ;  it  was  then  given  to  the  clerk,  who  has  the  particular  charge 
of  this  book,  to  be  inserted  in  the  minutes,  or  to  be  pasted  into  the  minutes.  It 
appears  that  the  latter  course  was  adopted. 

13618.  Mr.  Christie,']  (To  Mr.  Nicholls.)  Was  the  same  course  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Day’s  resignation? — I  do  not  know. 

13619.  You  probably  remember  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Day’s  resignation? 
—Yes. 

13620.  It  was  brought  about  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Parker’s,  a  letter  from 
you  requesting  his  resignation,  responded  to  by  him  ;  in  that  case  did  you  go 
through  the  same  forms  in  the  minute,  and  was  that  minute  pasted  into  the  book? 
— I  forget  the  case,  my  attention  not  having  been  called  to  it. 

13621.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Was  there  any  secretary  in  attendance  when  the  Board 
made  the  minute  respecting  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ? — 
>  I  believe  not. 

13622.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  The  secretary  very  seldom  attends  the  Board  now  ?— 
Very  seldom. 

13623.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Did  you  say  that  the  clerk  pasted  that  in  of  his  own 
accord,  without  having  any  suggestion  from  one  of  the  Commissioners? — I  do 
not  know;  my  impression  is,  that  it  was  given  to  the  clerk  to  insert  in  the 
minutes ;  whether  he  understood  it  to  be  written  in  I  do  not  know.  It  appears 
he  understood  that  it  was  not  to  be  written,  but  the  paper  itself  was  to  be  inserted, 
and  no  doubt  directions  were  given  at  the  time. 

°*45— 22.  C  13624.  Do 
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13624.  Do  you  recollect,  on  any  preceding  occasion,  that  a  paper  was  so  pasted 
in  ? — I  do  not ;  there  may  have  been,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

13625.  Captain  PecheU.]  The  Committee  have  been  told  that  you  communi¬ 
cated  with  Mr.  Parker,  which  was  a  private  communication,  and  that  this  is  an 
answer  to  that  private  communication  ;  we  wish  to  know  in  what  manner  you 
communicated  that  to  your  colleagues,  whether  you  were  sitting  as  a  Board,  or 
how  the  proceedings  were  conducted  on  that  occasion  ? — The  letter  that  was 
written  by  myself  to  Mr.  Parker  was  a  private  and  confidential  communication  to 
him  from  my  two  colleagues  and  myself ;  it  was  received  by  him,  and  answered 
by  him,  under  a  similar  seal  of  confidence.  The  answer  I  received  from  him  was 
read  by  my  colleagues ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  answer  so  read  by  them,  the 
minute,  which  is  now  before  the  Committee,  was  written  and  signed  by  us. 

13626.  Then  that  minute  is  to  be  considered  by  this  Committee  as  a  public 
document,  acknowledging  an  answer  to  a  private  communication? — Yes,  exactly. 

1 3627.  Has  the  clerk  been  reprimanded  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  for  taking 
the  original  document,  and  pasting  it  in  the  book,  instead  of  copying  it  off  among 
the  minutes? — No;  in  either  case  I  do  not  believe  the  insertion  of  that  paper 
makes  any  difference  in  the  case  ;  if  it  had  been  written,  we  should  have  signed 
the  minutes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

13628.  Do  you  consider  this  a  regular  or  irregular  proceeding? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  irregularity  in  it. 

13629.  Do  you  consider  it  an  extraordinary  proceeding? — It  is  an  uncommon 
proceeding,  inasmuch  as  I  cannot  point  to  a  similar  proceeding. 

13630.  At  what  time  were  the  signatures  affixed  of  the  Poor-law  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  the  16th  day  of  October? — I  presume 
on  the  following  day,  after  they  were  written  out  fair. 

1 3 63 1  -  Is  it  usual,  at  Somerset  House,  to  affix  the  signatures  on  a  different 
day  to  that  on  which  the  proceedings  take  place? — The  directions  are  written 
one  day,  and  initialed  ;  they  are  then  copied  out,  and  signed  the  following  day  ; 
that  is  the  usual  course  of  proceeding.  In  this  case  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that 
the  paper  was  signed  the  same  day. 

13632.  You  stated  that  the  secretary  was  not  in  the  room  when  those  proceed¬ 
ings  were  taking  place  ;  is  the  secretary  directed  to  be  absent  from  the  Board- 
room  r — The  secretary  attends  when  he  is  directed  to  be  present;  and  he  does 
not  attend  unless  he  is  so  directed. 

13^33‘  Do  the  Committee  understand,  that  if  the  secretary  walks  in  with  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  takes  his  seat  at  the  table,  that  he  would  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  doing  his  duty,  or  as  an  intruder  ? — If  he  was  considered  as  an  intruder, 
he  would  be  desired  to  leave  the  room. 

13^34-  ft  appears  that  for  eight  or  nine  days,  according  to  your  evidence, 
Somerset  House  has  been  left  to  the  protection  of  only  one  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioner  ?— I  think  seven  days,  including  the  Sunday. 

13 635.  So  that  it  was  six  working  days? — Yes. 

13636.  Inform  the  Committee  w'hat  is  the  process  of  proceeding  when  a  Poor- 
law  Commissioner  absents  himself,  by  leave  or  otherwise  ;  does  be  get  his  leave 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  is  it  by  agreement  with  the  others  ? — By  arrange¬ 
ment  among  the  Commissioners  themselves. 

1 3^37-  Without  any  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Yes. 

13638.  What  is  the  rule  or  regulation  as  to  the  number  of  Commissioners  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  required  to  be  present  at  Somerset  House  ? — There  is  no  rule  or  regu¬ 
lation,  excepting  this,  that  two  Commissioners  must  be  present  to  constitute  a 
Board.  With  regard  to  the  attendance  at  the  office,  I  can  assure  the  Committee 
that  there  is  no  backwardness  in  attending  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  or  myself ; 
I  believe  there  is  no  department  of  the  Government  in  which  closer  attendance  is 
given.  I  can  state,  with  reference  to  my  own  case,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Irish  Poor-law  Inquiry  in  1836,  with  the  exception  of  two  occasions  when 
I  have  been  absent  for  nine  or  ten  days,  and  then  not  on  matters  of  pleasure  but 
private  claims,  I  have  never  been  absent  from  my  office  ;  I  have  not,  since  1836, 
had  what  is  usually  known  as  a  holiday. 

13^39-  Hien  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  the  other  Commissioners 
have  had  a  much  better  berth  of  it  than  yourself? — My  berth  has  not  been  a  bed 
of  roses. 

13640.  \  ou  stated  that  you  were  the  only  person  at  Somerset  House  for  seven 

days 
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days,  excepting  the  Sunday  ;  then  the  two  other  Commissioners  were  not  present? 
It  may  have  been  \  I  stated  that  that  interregnum  was  accidental. 

13641.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  two  out  of  the  three  may  absent 
themselves  for  seven  days  without  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ?— Yes. 

13642.  And  that  one  at  Somerset  House  is  deemed  quite  sufficient? — I  will  not 
say  that ;  inasmuch  as  I  believe  on  no  other  occasion  has  a  similar  absence 
occurred,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  accidental ;  it  was  arranged  that  Sir  Edmund 
Head  should  be  back  two  days  earlier. 

_ 1 3^43*  rhe  result  is,  that  the  Commissioners  may  by  arrangement  among  them- 
selves  absent  themselves,  by  leaving  one  of  their  colleagues  at  Somerset  House  ?— 
It  has  been  done,  therefore  it  is  possible. 

13644-  Now  it  appears,  in  a  paper  returned  to  this  Committee,  that  the 
secretary  has  made  a  minute  respecting  his  disapproval  of  the  practice  of  bone- 
grindmg ;  what  was  the  opinion  ol  the  three  Commissioners  of  that  valuable  and 
instructive  document?- The  steps  taken  by  the  Commissioners  on  that  occasion 
was  to  address  a  cautionary  letter  to  those  unions  in  which  the  practice  of  bone- 
breaking  was  carried  on  m  the  workhouses,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience,  the  possible 
occurrence  of  which  was  pointed  out  in  that  document.  r 

13^45-  Mr.  Christie."]  Do  you  know  what  was  the  date  of  that  minute  of  the 
secretary  s  ? — No. 

13646.  Do  you  know  in  what  year  it  was  made;  do  you  know  why  it  is 

returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  without  any  date?— It  must  have  been  an 
omission. 

13647.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  your  own  recorded  minute  of  dissent  to  the  order  prohibiting  bone-crushing 
and  placed  after  your  minute  in  order,  in  that  return,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  its  being  subsequent  ?— I  did  not  know  it  was  so  returned.  PP 

13648.  Who  prepares  the  returns  from  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office  ?— 
Mr.  Owen.— (Mr.  Owen).  1  hat  arises  from  the  order  of  the  Committee  requiring 
the  production  of  both  documents;  the  same  order  required  the  production  of  till 
minute  of  Mr.  Nicbolls,  and  a  paper  of  Mr.  Chadwick. 

1 3649.  (To  Mr.  Owen)  Did  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  mention 
the  minute  of  dissent  r— Yes,  they  were  placed  in  the  same  order  as  they  were 
mentioned  in  the  order  of  The  House.  ^ 

1365°.  But  there  is  no  date  attached  to  the  report  the  secretary  has  returned  ? 
—  Ine  report  was  not  dated. 

February  /Y1116"6  meanS  °f  ascertaining  the  date  ? — It  was  written  in 

.iJc651’;  ^  hat  was  the  occasion  of  the  report;  how  was  the  subject  referred  to 
the  secretary  t  It  was  the  report  received  from  Mr.  Tufnell. 

J3053-  That  was  referred  to  the  secretary? _ Yes. 

13^54'  That  leport  ot  Mr.  iuflnell’s  wras  dated? — Yes,  it  was. 

Mr‘  M‘  Sutton^  Mr-  Scholls.)  Did  you  say  that  this  report  of 
the  secietaiy  was  against  all  bone- crushing  ?— No  ;  it  was  rather  against  the 
breaking  of  bones  being  practised  without  due  precaution. 

of ’the5  PcorTaw'Vnm^'-l  Al<:  the  Co'nmiltes  t0  understand,  that  the  opinion 
ot  the  1  cor-law  Commissioners,  regarding  the  minute  of  Mr.  Chadwick  the 

secretary,  was  only  a  partial  view  as  to  the  practice  of  bone-crushing?— I  do  not 

know  m  what  respect  partial ;  it  stated  Mr.  Chadwick’s  views  of  the  question 

ant  nothing  more.  To  those  views  the  Commissioners  gave  every  consideration’ 

and  m  consequence  addressed  the  cautionary  letter  of  which  I  ha/e  spoken.  ’ 

.,  ‘3057-  The  Commissioners  were  in  fact  influenced,  in  their  wishes  to  mitigate 

the  haidships  of  bone-crushing,  by  the  minute  or  the  valuable  document  which 

their  secretary  had  produced  ? — I  cannot  say  to  mitigate  the  hardshin  for  T  do 

inconvenience!  “  hardshlp ;  but  U  was  t0  §uard  aSai[>“t  the  occUrrenceP’of  possible 

fc'S.tKs-iitr1  *  «—1  » «*' *> 

and  the  ‘S  *  dlfference]of ,°Pini°n  on  that  point  between  yourself 

opinion  between  m  if  secrfcta?'  and, the  Board  ’-There  is  a  difference  of  ’ 
1  on  between  my  colleagues  and  myself  on  that  point 
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13661  Are  you  at  all  conversant  with  this  valuable  document  of  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick’s  ? — Yes,  I  have  read  it.  .  ,  .  T  f 

13662.  Has  it  not  made  a  deep  impression  on  your  mind  ?— I  gave  it  what  l 

considered  its  due  weight  in  my  own  judgment. 

1*663.  Did  you  ever  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  State  with  lespect  to  tie 

power  of  the  Commissioners  to  abolish  the  practice  of  the  bone-grinding  ? 

13664.  Was  there  no  communication  with  the  Home  Office  on  this  subject  r 
I  have  never  seen  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject. 

13665.  Have  any  of  your  colleagues  ? — I  believe  they  have. 

13666.  Do  you  know  if  the  Secretary  of  State  had  stated  in  reply  to  the  com¬ 
plaints,  that  there  was  no  power  to  order  the  guardians  to  discontinue  t  e 
practice?— I  have  seen  some  such  statement  in  the  newspapers,  nothing  more. 

13667.  Was  any  inquiry  made  in  the  year  1842  as  to  the  practice  of  bone¬ 
grinding  in  any  union  in  Sussex  ?— I  must  have  been  in  Ireland  at  the  time ;  I 

13668.  Which  Poor-law  Commissioner  would  be  able  to  give  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  on  that  subject  ? — I  think  either  of  my  colleagues  would  be  able  to  give  the 

13669.  Owing  to  your  absence  in  Ireland,  you  are  not  able  to  furnish  the 
Committee  with  the  information  ? — I  was  not  conversant  with  the  subject 

13670.  Mr.  Sheridan.!  What  is  the  maximum  acreage  of  medical  districts 
prescribed  in  the  existing  rules  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  it.  ,  .  .  ,  1  • 

P  13671.  Captain  Pechell.']  Can  you  recollect  the  time  when  you  returned  m 

13672.  Mr.  EtzvalQ  This  book  contains  your  medical  orders,  ana  regulations 
relative  to  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  workhouses;  lave  you  ma  e 
•yourself  acquainted  with  them,  although  you  were  not  in  Eng  an  at  le  H^e  • 
They  were  all  sent  over  to  me  in  Ireland,  and  I  went  through  them  careful  y  ; 
but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  to  being  on  the  spot ;  1  have  a  knowledge  of 
them,  I  must  have ;  but  not  that  ready  and  accurate  knowledge  to  answer  any 
question  that  may  be  put  to  me  that  both  my  colleagues  have.  .  .  , 

13673.  Mr.  Sheridan!]  You  said,  that  at  the  termination  o  ie  inquiry 
Andover,  that  there  was  an  opinion  in  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  there 
vere  great  irregularities  r — Yes,  that  there  weie  gieat  irregu  aiities. 

13674.  Had  you  no  means  of  ascertaining,  previous  to  the  inquiry,  those 
irregularities?— None,  except  through  the  intervention  of  our  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  report  to  us  any  irregularities  of  which  he 

had  got  cognizance.  .  _  .  .  .  ,  , 

13675.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  had 

examined  the  books,  and  attended  to  the  orders  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — We  had  no  reason  to  believe  he  had  not. 

1  3676.  Were  you  not  aware  of  the  size  of  the  vagrant  wards  r— I  am  not  aware 
that  our  attention  was  called  to  that  point  particularly,  and  I  do  not  now  le 

size  now.  .  „  ,  n 

13677.  Under  the  rules  of  the  workhouses  issued  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  there  is  a  clause  particularly  drawing  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of 
the  workhouses  as  to  the  employment  and  care  of  vagrants  ;  are  you  aware  of  that 

13678.  Were  you  not  informed  of  the  size  of  the  vagrant  wards  .  I  believ 

1 3679.  Do  you  know  at  this  moment  that  there  were  only  five  beds  in  the 

vagrant  wards  ? — I  do  not.  .  . 

13680.  Do  you  think  that  number  of  beds  sufficient  for  a  large  union,  to  uceive 

all  the  casual  wayfarers  that  may  pass  by  ? — That  would  depend  on  the  amount 
of  casual  applicants;  it  is  a  point  on  which  the  guardians  were  perfectly  com¬ 
petent  to  do  everything  that  was  necessary.  The  general  rules  and  arrangements 
of  the  house  are  in  their  charge ;  if  they  are  deficient  on  any  points,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  report  to  that  effect;  no  report  of  the  kind  was 

made  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner.  .  , 

13681.  Was  it  your  intention  when  that  order  was  issued  that  the  men  an 
women,  casual  wayfarers,  should  be  huddled  together  in  the  same  room  t  Cet- 

tainly  not;  it  never  could  have  been  contemplated. 

J  13682.  But 
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13682.  But  were  orders  given  to  the  contrary? — It  is  thoroughly  at  variance  G 
with  the  whole  tepor  and  spirit  of  the  workhouse  regulations. 

13683.  Were  you  aware  that  there  was  only  one  vagrant  ward  at  the  Andover 
Workhouse? — I  was  not. 

13684.  Was  any  Poor-law  Commissioner  aware  of  that? — I  believe  not. 

13685.  Was  it  not  their  business  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  fact? — If  our 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  circumstance  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  we 
should  have  enjoined  the  guardians  to  have  provided  other  accommodation.  I  am 
not  aware  that  our  attention  was  ever  called  to  the  circumstance  ;  nor  am  I  aware 
till  now  that  it  was  so. 

13686.  Would  you  have  ordered  separate  accommodation  for  males  and 
females  in  the  vagrant  wards? — We  should  have  directed  the  males  and  females 
to  be  kept  separate. 

13687.  Have  all  the  union  houses  throughout  the  country  separate  wards  for 
the  males  and  females  ? — I  believe  in  all  the  houses  the  males  and  females  are 
separate. 

13688.  Then  you  are  at  this  moment  convinced,  in  your  own  mind,  that  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  your  regulations,  that  there  are  in  every  union  house 
throughout  the  country,  two  separate  wards  for  males  and  females  ? — I  believe  the 
males  and  females  are  kept  separate. 

13689.  Are  you  speaking  of  vagrants? — Yes,  certainly;  it  is  our  intention  it 
should  be  so. 

13690.  Then  the  impression  on  your  mind  at  this  moment  is,  that  there  are 
two  separate  wards  for  the  vagrants  and  casual  poor  throughout  the  country  ? — 
There  are  arrangements  made  for  keeping  the  casual  paupers,  male  and  female, 
separate. 

13691.  When  you  say  arrangements,  what  arrangements? — Separate  apart¬ 
ments,  of  course. 

13692.  And  there  are  separate  apartments? — I  presume  there  are;  I  believe 
there  are. 

13693.  If  there  are  not  separate  apartments,  does  not  great  blame  attach,  both 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  for  not  having  these  separate  apartments  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  blame  would  attach  to  the  guardians  in  that  case  ;  in  some  degree, 
also,  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  answerable  for  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  some  blame  attaches  to 
ourselves. 

13694.  On  what  plan  was  the  Andover  Union  House  built? — I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  at  this  moment. 

13695.  Is  there  no  report  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  showing  on  whose 
plan  it  was  built  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  is  ;  it  can  be  ascertained  by  a  reference. 
The  accommodation  of  vagrants  was  not  contemplated  originally,  at  the  time  the 
workhouse  was  built. 

i  3696.  If  it  was  not  originally  contemplated  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
surely  when  it  came  into  consideration,  that  particular  point,  as  to  the  separation 
of  males  and  females,  was  considered  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

13697.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  orders  were  issued  as  to  any  separation 
between  the  classes  ? — I  understand  that  the  workhouse  has  been  enlarged  since 
its  original  construction,  and  I  must  presume  with  respect  to  that  particular 
arrangement.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  see  that  there  was  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  sexes  in  the  house. 

13698.  You  say  you  cannot  show  me  the  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
to  that  effect  ? — I  cannot. 

13699.  How  are  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  establish  that  which  they  are  not 
directed  to  do?— It  is  a  principle  of  the  whole  of  the  workhouse  regulations,  the 
separation  of  the  sexes. 

13700.  Were  you  aware  that  the  bed  linen  in  the  Andover  house  was  only 
changed  once  in  three  months  ? — Indeed  I  was  not. 

13701.  Chairman.]  As  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  do  you  think  that  practice 
deserving  of  sanction  ?— I  decidedly  object  to  it  myself,  but  we  were  never 
informed  of  it  if  it  was  so. 

13702.  Mr.  Sheridan. Were  you  aware  that  when  the  bed  linen  required 
washing  that  the  paupers  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  blankets  during  the 
process  of  washing  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 
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13-03  Whose  duty  is  it  then,  to  see  that  the  paupers  are  properly  lodged 
and  washed,  and  kept  clean  ?— The  duty  of  the  guardians  and  workhouse  officers. 

1^704.  If  the  Poor-law  Guardians  do  not  do  their  duty?— It  is  then  the  duty 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  report  the  same  to  the  Commissioners. 

13705.  Suppose  both  fail  in  their  duty,  are  not  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
responsible,  inasmuch  as  it  is  their  duty  to  inquire,  and  loox  into,  and  see  that  the 
duty  is  performed  ?— How  could  they  do  that  except  by  going  to  the  unions 
themselves,  as  they  must  be  day  by  day  at  their  office  in  Somerset  House  to 
constitute  a  Board  ?  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  visit  the  unions. 

13706.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Parker  was  perfectly  able,  from  the  duties  you 
apportioned  to  him,  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the  workhouses  were 
fully  carried  out? — It  was  a  large  district  certainly. 

13707*  Chairman .]  Supposing  it  stated  to  this  Committee,  that  theie  weie  A* 
in  Mr  Parker’s  district,  taking  parishes  within  Poor-law  Unions,  parishes  under 
local  Acts,  parishes  in  Gilbert  Unions,  and  single  parishes  separately  maintaining 
their  own  poor,  in  the  whole  1,382  parishes,  containing  a  population  of  1,203,620, 
are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  that  statement  is  correct  ? — I  cannot  say 

it  is*  without  reference. 

13708.  If  that  statement  be  correct,  is  that  district  one  which  you  think  could  be 
adequately  looked  after  by  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ?— He  would 
have  quite  enough  to  do  ;  it  would  require  great  and  constant  exeition,  and 
constant  presence  in  his  district. 

13709.  Mr.  Christie.]  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  inability  of  the  other 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  do  all  that  was  required  in  their  distiicts  r  I  he 
districts  of  all  the  Assistant  Commissioners  are  large,  and  their  duties  very 

arduous. 

13710.  Was  one  of  your  colleagues,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  ? — Yes. 

13711.  What  district  did  he  superintend  ?— At  different  times  different  districts ; 
first  the  South  Wales  District,  he  afterwards  came  to  London  and  had  the  Metro¬ 


politan  District. 

13712.  Do  you  remember  when  he  left  the  South  Wales  District?  About 
1841. 

13713.  Do  you  know  that  this  account  has  been  put  before  the  public  by  Mr. 
Day,  of  the  state  of  the  workhouses  in  the  South  Wales  District:  Examine  my 
diaries  at  the  time,  and  you  will  find  that  their  beds  were  dungheaps,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  in  keeping.  This  was  no  solitary  case;  it  was  the  pervading  featuie 
of  the  district.  From  the  Kingtown  Union  to  Cardigan  and  Haverfordwest  they 
were  all  alike”?— I  think  I  saw  that  the  Welsh  Unions  are  very  difficult  of  ma¬ 
nagement. 

13714.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Yousay  you  saw  that;  are  you  aware  that  that  is 
the  fact  ? — No. 

13715.  Sir  J.  Pahington.~\  Was  not  that  statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Day 
made  after  he  resigned  the  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner  ?  Yes.  With 
reference  to  w'orkhouse  regulations  as  to  vagrants,  page  100  meets  the  case  you 
have  just  put  to  me :  “  Seventhly,  that  casual  poor,  wayfarers,  and  vagrants,  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  master  or  matron  of  the  workhouse,  shall  be  kept  in  the  vagrant 
ward  or  other  separate  ward  of  the  said  workhouse,  and  shall  be  dieted  and  set  to 
work  in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  guardians  shall,  by  a 
resolution  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  direct ;  such 
resolution  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  The 
arrangement  and  management  of  the  vagrants  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  own  discretion,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

13716.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Therefore  when  the  arrangement  was  made  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  vagrants,  application  was  made  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and 
they  must  have  approved  of  the  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

13717.  You  acknowledge  that  they  approved  of  only  one  vagrant  ward  ?  I  do 
not  know  what  the  fact  is ;  if  the  fact  is  so,  they  must.  There  might  have  been 
one  general  room,  and  such  a  separation  in  it  as  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
preventing  a  mixture  of  the  sexes. 

13718.  But  that  alteration,  if  such  has  taken  place,  in  converting  the  bakehouse 

room 
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room  into  a  vagrant  room,  must  have  been  submitted  to  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners? — 1  presume  it  was  ;  it  ought  to  have  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake ,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

1 37 1 9*  Chairman.']  SPEAKING  from  your  belief,  what  is  the  size  of  the  room 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  vagrant  ward  ? — Fifteen  feet  by  five.  . 

13720.  Do  you  speak  from  actual  measurement? — No. 

13721.  Supposing  there  are  five  beds  in  it,  at  what  distance  is  one  bed  from  the 
other  ? — They  are  close ;  they  touch  each  other. 

13722.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  You  are  speaking  of  what  it  was,  and  not  of  what  it  is  ? 
— No,  of  what  it  was  ;  it  is  now  altered. 

13723.  Chairman.]  Are  you  speaking  of  what  it  was  at  the  time  there  were 
five  beds  there  ? — Yes.  It  has  been  altered  about  six  months,  or  not  more  than 
eight  months. 

13724.  Has  the  alteration  been  made  since  the  inquiry  by  Mr.  Parker  ? — 
It  has. 


George  Nicholls ,  Esq.,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

13725*  Sir  fV ,  Joliffe.]  WERE  you  ever  in  the  Andover  Union-house  ? — No. 

13726.  Were  you  ever  in  any  union-house  ?— Yes  ;  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
arranging  the  first  workhouse  that  was  arranged  upon  the  workhouse  principle  in 
1823  or  1824. 

1 3727*  Sheridan.]  Had  you  the  satisfaction  of  making  twTo  separate 
vagrant  wards  in  the  union-house,  when  you  superintended  the  erection  of  it  ? 
— No. 

13728.  Are  you  aware,  under  the  eighth  clause  of  the  75th  article,  page  128, 
that  the  matron  is  directed  <£  to  see  that  every  pauper  in  the  w;orkhouse  has  clean 
linen  and  stockings  once  a  week,  and  that  all  the  beds  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  state”? — Y"es. 

13729.  Would  it  not  be  painfully  irregular  in  any  union  for  the  paupers  to  be 
compelled  to  have  only  one  pair  of  stockings,  and  when  those  are  dirty,  to  go 
without  while  they  are  washing  ? — I  should  think  it  improper,  and  so  far  in  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  regulations  also. 

13730.  And  had  you  no  means  of  ascertaining,  except  through  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  that  those  irregularities  had  been  practised  ? — We  had  not. 

J3731*  And  you  acknowledge  that  the  duties  ot  your  Assistant  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner  were  so  extensive,  that  he  was  not  able  faithfully  and  satisfactorily  to 
perform  those  duties  ? — I  did  not  make  that  acknowledgment ;  I  stated,  owing  to 
the  size  of  the  district,  the  duties  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  became  very 
arduous,  and  required  great  exertion  and  activity  on  his  part. 

_13732«  You  were  asked  whether  he  could  satisfactorily  perform  those  duties, 
with  the  other  duties  he  had  given  him  to  perform  ? — I  think  it  was  with  great 
exertion. 

J3733-  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  say  that  deliberately,  that  it  was  with  great 
exertion  ?— It  is  hard  work. 

13734*  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  think,  to  superintend  86  unions,  containing  1,382 
parishes,  to  make  reports,  and  to  supervise  every  book  as  directed  by  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  would  be  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioner  ? — I  do. 

1 3 735-  y^u  think  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  that 
duty  ? — Some  difficulty  ;  a  great  deal  of  arrangement  would  be  necessary. 

t3736.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  when  you  saw  what  were  the  arduous  duties 
he  had  to  perform,  that  some  additional  assistance  should  be  given  him  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  union-houses  were  governed  and  directed  in  the  way  you 
desired  r* — We  had  no  power  to  give  such  assistance. 

1 3 7 37 -  Could  not  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  himself  go  down  to  see  whether 
the  duties  were  performed  regularly  ? — The  Poor-law  Commissioner  has  sufficient 
to  do  in  the  Poor-law  Office  in  London. 

13738.  Are  a  Poor-law  Commissioner’s  duties  as  arduous  and  difficult  as  those 
of  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ? — They  are  of  a  different  kind  and 

0,45  22*  nature; 
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G.  Nicholls,  Esq.  nature ;  for  my  own  part,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  exchange  a  portion  of 
my  duties  for  the  duties  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner. 

7  July  1846.  13739.  Sh*  W.  Joliffe. ]  Are  you  aware  how  long  Mr.  Parker  was  in  attend¬ 

ance  before  the  Gilbert  Unions’  Committee,  in  1844? — It  has  just  been  stated 
25  days. 

13740.  Supposing  his  duties  would  naturally  be  as  arduous  as  you  have 
described  them,  would  it  not  be  utterly  and  totally  impossible  for  him  to  perform 
them,  being  detained  25  days  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee? — It  must 
have  occasioned  a  great  break  in  upon  the  performance  of  his  ordinary  duties. 

13741.  And  his  attendance  here  25  days  would  be  exclusive  of  his  getting  up 
evidence  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  extra  of  his  official  duties. 

13742.  Chairman .]  What  is  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  now? — 
Nine. 

13743.  At  what  period  did  a  reduction  of  the  number  take  place;  originally 
you  had  a  larger  number?  —  On  the  renewal  of  the  Commission,  under  the  last 
Act. 

13744.  Is  nine  fixed  as  the  maximum  by  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

13745.  So  that,  adopting  the  number  nine,  is  not  the  act  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  but  the  act  of  the  Legislature? — The  act  of  the  Legislature. 

13746.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  remember,  before  the  reduction  of  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioners  from  12  to  nine,  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  their  annual 
Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  number  would  not  bear  reduction  below  12? — Yes. 

13747.  In  that  plan  of  12  districts,  Mr.  Parker’s  district  only  comprehended  45 

unions  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

13748.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Are  you  aware,  that  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  a  change  took  place  in  the  dietary  subsequently  to  the 
inquiry  at  Andover  ? — I  am  aware  of  a  change  taking  place. 

13749.  Can  you  state  the  cause  of  it?— There  was  some  correspondence  ;  and 
I  think  there  was  an  application  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  themselves  to  vary 
the  diet. 

13750.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  diet  that  this  order  was 
issue(i  ? — Not  so  much  from  deficiency  as  the  arrangement  of  it ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  quantity  was  actually  increased,  or  whether  there  was  a  variation 
in  it. 

13751.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Did  the  Commissioners  receive  any  representation 
from  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  diet  in  the 
Andover  Union  previous  to  the  change? — None,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

13752.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  a  representation  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
diet  that  the  change  was  made  ? — No. 

13753.  Mr.  Christie.]  Was  it  in  consequence  of  finding  out  that  the  dietary 
which  was  in  force  was  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  published  to  the  world  as 
the  dietary  of  the  Andover  Union  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

13754/ Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Are  we  to  understand  that  no  report  was  received  by 
the  Commissioners  from  their  Assistant  Commissioner  that  the  dietary  in  the 
Andover  Union  was  not  that  generally  published  to  the  world  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
such  a  report. 

13755.  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  that  it  appeared  before  this  Committee  that 
the  form  of  dietary  which  wras  adopted  by  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  in 
1836,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  as  being  Form  No.  3,  (six 
forms  were  sent  down,)  “  differs  in  some  material  points  from  that  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  as  Form  No.  3  in  the  Second  Annual  Report ;  ”  can  you  give  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  that  discrepancy  ?— My  attention  was  called  to  the  circumstance  when  this 
Andover  question  was  first  raised,  but  I  cannot  give  any  explanation.  The  draw¬ 
ing  up  of  these  dietaries  was  very  much  an  act  of  my  own  ;  we  had  a  vast  number 
of  dietaries  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  endeavoured  to  select  those 
which  seemed  to  be  the  most  varied  and  applicable  to  every  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  sent  them  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  for  their  consideration,  for 
them  to  adopt  one  or  the  other,  or  a  modification,  or  portions  of  all,  or  any  of 
them,  as  they  thought  fit. 

13756.  Are  you  able  to  explain  to  the  Committee  the  cause  of  the  difference 
between  No.  3  in  the  published  Report  and  No.  3  as  adopted  by  the  Andover 
guardians? — No,  I  am  not  j  it  was  not  imperative  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  to 
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accept  either  of  those  numbers ;  it  was  perfectly  open  to  them  to  vary  either  of 
those  forms  in  any  way  they  chose;  the  Andover  Board  varied  the  Form  No.  3, 
and  according  to  their  wish  it  wTas  sanctioned. 

13757.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  May  we  take  it  as  established  that  the  dietary  in  any 
union-house  is  at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — The  dietary  is  very 
much  at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  in  such  a  form  as  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

1 375^-59*  Then  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  must  have  seen  the  dietary  as  in 
use  in  the  Andover  Union-house  previous  to  its  being  carried  out? — They  must 
have  seen  it  and  sanctioned  it. 

13760.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  reasons  why  they  varied  that 
dietary  after  the  inquiry  ?— I  stated  that  the  subject,  I  believe,  had  been  brought 
to  our  notice  by  the  guardians  themselves. 

13761.  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  represent  that  the  dietary  was  insufficient? 
— There  was  some  communication  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  forget  it.  {After  con¬ 
sulting  Mr.  Owen.)  I  find  I  am  incorrect  in  supposing  that  the  application  came 
from  the  guardians  ;  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  guardians  from  our  office.  On  com¬ 
paring  the  diet  of  the  Andover  Union  with  others,  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  low 
standard,  and  we  called  the  attention  of  the  guardians  to  it. 

13762.  And  the  diet  of  the  Andover  Union  was  considered  to  be  a  low  diet, 
and  not  sufficient  for  the  inmates  ? — I  will  not  say  not  sufficient. 

13763*  It  was  a  low  diet? — I  will  not  say  insufficient,  because  the  Andover 
Workhouse  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  of  any  of  the  workhouses. 

*3764*  Then  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  w^ere  in  no  way  responsible  for  that 
low  diet  ?— Certainly  not,  except  in  having  sanctioned  an  order  seven  years  pre¬ 
ceding,  which,  on  comparing  it  with  some  others,  was  found  to  be  rather  lower 
than  was  desirable  under  the  present  circumstances. 

1 37^5*  Hftve  the  Poor-law^  Commissioners  no  means  of  ascertaining  from  time 
to  time  the  nature  of  the  dietary  in  each  union-house  ? — There  is  no  variation  of 
the  dietary  without  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  the  dietary  is  esta¬ 
blished  in  each  union  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  union,  and  the  habits 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

13766.  Then  that  low  diet  of  which  you  have  spoken  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  actually  at  the  time  ;  it  could  not  be  established 
otherwise. 

13767.  Then  it  was  not  till  public  opinion  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  low¬ 
ness  of  that  diet,  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  thought  it  necessary  to  increase 
it  ?— It  was  not  till  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  was  called  to  it,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  considerable  number  of  other  dietaries.  A  considerable  variation  in 
dietary  exists  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  West  of  England  fish 
enters  largely  into  the  dietary ;  and  in  the  North  of  England,  oatmeal.  Our 
endeavour  is  to  adapt  the  diet  to  the  mode  of  living  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 

locality. 

* 

13768.  Did  you  sanction  a  low  diet? — We  sanctioned  what  appears  to  us  now 
a  low  diet,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  inmates, 
inasmuch  as  the  Andover  Workhouse  was  one  of  the  most  healthy. 

13769.  How  can  you  say  it  was  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  when 
they  were  actually  gnawing  bones  ? — The  health  of  the  inmates  can  be  ascertained 
by  the  number  of  deaths,  and  the  number  of  persons  on  the  sick  list ;  and 
measuied  by  those  tests,  the  inmates  of  the  Andover  Unionffiouse  were  more 
than  usually  healthy.  > 

13770.  Do  you  consider  that  gnawing  bones  is  conducive  to  health?-— I  am  not 
aware  that  in  any  way  it  can  be  conducive. 

13771*  Excepting  the  fact  that  you  stated  just  now,  that  the  health  of  the 
inmates  was  better  than  any  other  house  ? — I  stated  the  fact,  that  the  inmates  of 

the  Andover  Union-house,  speaking  from  recollection,  was  second  in  health  to  all 
the  union-houses. 

13772.  Were  you  aware,  that  the  porter  at  the  gate,  in  “consequence  of  the 
effluvia  arising  from  the  bones,  and  the  effect  of  bone-crushing,”  was  induced  to 
resign  his  situation  ?—I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  but  I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  that 

°.  r°f  the  union>  who  has  been  before  this  Committee,  certified 

.t  practice  ot  bone-breaking  was  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates. 

13773-  You  have  alluded  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer?— I  stated  that 
0.45-22.  E  the 
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the  medical  officer  had  certified  that  the  practice  of  bone-breaking  was  not 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

13774.  Did  he  not  add,  that  “  provided  the  bones  were  dry”? — I  am  not 
aware. 

13775.  Chairman .]  In  the  statement  you  have  just  made,  were  you  referring 
to  the  opinions  given  by  Mr.  Westlake  and  Mr.  Payne  ? — I  have  Mr.  Westlake’s 
letter  here. 

13776.  Of  what  date? — “July  the  3d,  1844.  Gentlemen,  In  reply  to  your 
letter,  I  beg  to  state,  that  the  bones  usually  obtained  are  dry,  and  consequently 
but  little  effluvia  is  emitted  from  them,  and  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  be  injurious 
to  health  ;  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  instrument,  or  the  places  where  the 
work  is  carried  on.  I  am  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  T.  C.  Westlake.” 
This  is  in  answer  to  an  application  by  letter  addressed  to  him. 

13777.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  In  that  letter  he  guards  himself  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  bones  ;  he  says,  “  the  bones  usually  obtained  are  dry,  consequently 
there  is  but  little  effluvia  emitted  from  them.”  When  you  say  Mr.  Westlake 
sanctioned  the  crushing  of  bones,  you  do  not  mean  that  he  contemplated  the 
green  bones  used  by  the  inmates? — I  did  not  state  that  Mr.  Westlake  sanctioned 
it;  we  required,  before  vve  sanctioned  the  breaking  of  bones  in  any  house,  that 
there  should  be  a  medical  certificate  that  the  practice  would  not  be  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  what  I  now  read  is  Mr.  Westlake’s  opinion  in  this 
particular  case. 

1 3778.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  You  stated,  in  comparing  the  Andover  dietary  with  others, 
it  is  found  to  be  upon  a  low  scale;  are  you  aware  that  the  dietary  actually  in  use 
in  the  Andover  Workhouse  was  less  than  the  allowance  ordered  by  the  dietary 
printed  in  your  Second  Annual  Report?— I  am  aware  that  it  is  louder  than  the 
dietary  printed  in  our  Annual  Report,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  lower  dietary 
might  not  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  at  the  time.  The  dietary, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Annual  Report,  is  one  among  other  dietaries  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  to  the  consideration  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  in 
numerous  instances  dietaries  lower  than  those  were  adopted  by  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  sanctioned  by  Commissioners. 

13779.  Ought  not  that  to  appear  in  your  Annual  Report,  that  the  dietary  was 
reduced  ? — No,  every  dietary  is  not  given  in  the  Annual  Report,  but  these  were 
stated  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  place  the  subject  in  the  best  light  we  could  before 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  for  their  consideration.  We  obtained  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  specimens  of  dietary,  in  order  that  they  might  see  what  was 
done  in  other  instances. 

13780.  Referring  to  your  Annual  Report,  vve  see  the  dietary  which  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Andover  Union  ;  we  then  go  to  the  Andover  Union- 
house,  and  find  a  lower  scale  of  diet  is  used  there  ? — Not  sanctioned  by  the  Ando¬ 
ver  Union. 

13781.  Which  is  in  use  at  Andover?— The  dietary,  No.  3,  in  the  First  Report, 
was  not  the  dietary  actually  sanctioned ;  it  was  in  actual  use  there. 

13782.  In  what  public  record  of  your  proceedings  are  we  to  find  the  dietary  in 
use  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — We  have  it  in  the  office,  the  dietary  actually  sanc¬ 
tioned.  i 

13783.  Was  it  not  misleading  the  public  to  publish  one  scale  of  diet  in  your 
Annual  Report,  and  to  have  a  lower  scale  in  use  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — No  scale 
of  dietary  was  actually  published  in  the  Annual  Report;  merely  a  number  of 
dietaries  were  there  given  from  which  the  Boards  of  Guardians  might  select  that 
which  they  thought  most  applicable  to  their  own  case,  or  they  might  form  a  com¬ 
pound  diet. 

13784.  Chairman .]  In  reference  to  the  papers  read  before  this  Committee, 
headed  No.  10,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  requesting  that 
the  several  dietaries  allowed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  might  be  forwarded 
to  the  Board,  with  a  view  of  adopting  one  for  the  house  in  Andover,  a  circular 
was  sent,  signed  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  sending  them 
in  reply  dietaries  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  with  a  view  that  the  Board  of  Guardians 
might  select  one  ? — Yes,  1  — 

13785.  In  answer  to  that,  on  the  17th  of  February  1836,  the  next  communi¬ 
cation,  in  reply  from  the  clerk  of  the  guardians  to  the  Commissioners,  is  one  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :  “  I  am  also  directed  to  inform  you  that  at  their 
meeting  on  Monday,  the  15th  instant,  the  guardians  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt 
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the  Dietary  No.  3,  forwarded  by  Colonel  A’Court  to  the  Board,  and  to  request 
that  you  will  give  your  approval  to  the  same,  and  forward  the  same,  when 
approved,  to  the  Board  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  guardians  have  given  the  neces¬ 
sary  instructions  to  adopt  the  same  in  the  Andover  Workhouse  forthwith.”  Do 
not  the  terms  of  that  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  imply  that  they 
adopted  the  Dietary  No.  3,  as  sent  down  by  you  ? — It  would  seem  so. 

13786.  Have  the  kindness  to  look  at  Dietary  No.  3,  sent  down  by  you, 
which  is  apparently  figure  for  figure  with  the  same  which  you  afterwards  sanc¬ 
tioned  for  use  in  the  Andover  Workhouse ;  if  you  cast  your  eye  over  Dietary 
No.  3,  as  adopted  in  the  Andover  Union,  it  does  not  differ  from  the  No.  3  as 
sent  down  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  that  union  ? — I  do  not  perceive  any 
difference. 

13787.  If  then  it  be  a  fact  that  in  the  Second  Annual  Report,  published  sub¬ 
sequently,  the  Commissioners  put  before  the  public,  in  the  Dietary  Table  No.  3,  a 
dietary  superior  to  that  which  was  No.  3,  which  was  sent  down  to  the  Andover 
Board,  the  inference  may  be  that  the  dietary  adopted  in  the  Andover  house  was 
a  superior  one  to  that  actually  in  use  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — It 
would. 

1 37^8.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  in  this  paper  anything  to  show  (on  the 
contrary,  everything  to  show  the  reverse)  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  did  alter 
the  diet  in  No.  3  at  all  ? — I  cannot  account  for  the  difference ;  it  was  not  impera¬ 
tive  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  adopt  either  of  the  dietaries ;  in  numerous 
instances  a  dietary  has  not  been  adopted  from  all  those  five  specimens. 

1 37^9*  Mr.  IV 1 akley .J  But  it  cannot  be  done  without  your  sanction? — No. 

1 379 Then  what  do  you  mean  by  not  being  answerable  for  the  dietary? — 
The  guardians  are  answerable  for  the  preparation  of  their  scale  of  dietary,  but  that 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  therefore 
the  Commissioners  become  ultimately  responsible.  I  see  there  is  a  difference; 
how  it  arises  I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  very  early  in  the  Commission. 

1 379 1  -  Mr*  A/.  Sutton.^  Are  we  to  understand  that  a  dietary  requires  the 
sanction  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

13792.  Suggested  by  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

13793-  Have  you  got  in  your  hand  Paper  10  ? — Yes. 

’3794-  Ho  you  see  there  Dietary  A.,  page  7? — Yes. 

13795*  dhat  is  stated  to  be  in  force  in  the  Andover  Union,  and  has:been  in 
force  since  the  14th  of  March  1836? — Yes. 

*3796*  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  that  dietary  has  ever  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  with  reference  to  the  Andover  Union? — I  think  it 
was;  I  presume  so.  ~  - 

1 3797-  Mr.  Christie. J  Could  it  be  enforced,  from  1836  up  to  1845,  without 
being  sanctioned  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — It  could  not  be  enforced.  In 
the  fifth  page  you  will  find  the  dietary  order  issued  to  the  Andover  Union. 

13798-  Mr.  JW.  Sutton.^  Does  not  that  apply  to  the  dietary  underneath,  and 
which  is  marked  No.  3  ?  The  difference  appears  to  be  between  the  dietary 
actually  issued,  and  the  dietary  in  the  Second  Annual  Report. 

13799.  Mr.  Wakley.)  Was  it  discovered  by  you  that  that  dietary  was  too  low  ? 
—Our  attention  being  called  particularly  to  the  circumstances  of  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  in  Andover,  led  us  to  compare  the  dietary  with  a  number  of  other  dietaries, 
and  that  led  us  to  the  inference  that  it  was  rather  a  low  dietary. 

13800.  Was  it  a  lower  dietary  than  that  adopted  in  any  other  union?— I  really 
do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  other  union  which  adopted  it,  or  not ;  I  think 
it  is  very  likely  there  may  be  another. 

13801.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  quantity  of  bread  allowed  to  an  able-bodied 
labourer  per  diem  in  that  dietary  ?— Nineteen  ounces  for  Sunday. 

13802.  And  how  much  cheese  ?— Three  ounces  and  a  half  of  cheese,  and  a  pint 
and  half  of  gruel.  r 

13803.  And  that  dietary  was  subsequently  altered  in  consequence  of  its  being 
too  low  ? — It  was  altered  in  consequence  of  its  being  deemed  too  low. 

13804.  Do  you  know  whether  in  any  other  unions  you  have  a  lower  diet  in 

operation  than  you  had  at  Andover,  when  the  worst  diet  was  in  use  ? — Indeed  I  do 
not  know  that  we  had. 

13805.  Look  at  that  Table  ( handing  a  Dietary  Table  to  the  Witness );  that  is 
or  le  10m  ey  Union  in  1846?  On  Sundays  there  is  12  ounces  of  bread,  and 

of  gruel  or  milk  porridge  two  pints  and  half  in  a  day ;  meat  pudding  with  vege¬ 
tables,  16  ounces.  r  &  & 
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13806.  What  is  the  quantity  of  meat  in  the  pudding;  it  is  all  they  get  in  the 
week ;  they  have  no  other  meat ;  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  whole 
quantity  is  only  four  ounces  ? — In  addition  to  this  the  vegetables  are  extra,  and 
are  not  included  in  the  weights  specified ;  they  are  allowed  any  quantity  of 
vegetables. 

13807.  They  have  no  meat  except  on  Sunday  in  that  dietary  ?—  No ;  it  appears 
they  only  have  meat  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Thorp,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

13808.  Chairman .]  WHAT  are  you  ? — I  am  a  Guardian  of  the  Bromley 
Union. 

13809.  Bromley  Union,  in  Kent?— -Yes. 

13810.  Is  that  the  dietary  in  use  in  your  workhouse  ? — It  is. 

13811.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ? — This  is  one  printed  by  order  of  the  guard¬ 
ians  ;  a  copy  of  one  which  is  placed  in  the  union-house. 

[ The  following  document  was  handed  in  and  read ,  as  follows:] 


DIETARY  OF  THE  RROMLEY  UNION. 


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Gruel, 
or  Milk 
Porridge. 

TVT  pat. 

RiipT. 

Gruel, 
or  Milk 
Porridge. 

- 

Bread. 

Pudding, 

with 

Vegetables* 

Pudding, 

with 

Vegetables* 

Bread. 

Cheese. 

Bread. 

Sunday : 

oz. 

pints.  ' 

OZ. 

OZ. 

OZ. 

oz. 

oz. 

pints. 

Men  - 

- 

6 

1  h 

16 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

Women 

- 

5 

1  h 

10 

- 

jm  m 

5 

1 

Monday  : 
Men  - 

6 

1  J 

—  or 

7 

1 

6 

1 

Women 

- 

5 

U 

- 

- 

7 

1 

5 

1 

Tuesday  : 

Men  - 

- 

6 

i| 

- 

16 

- 

- 

6 

1 

W  omen 

- 

5 

- 

10 

- 

- 

5 

1 

Wednesday : 

Men  - 

- 

6 

1  2 

- 

- 

7 

1 

6 

1 

Women 

- 

5 

1  J 

- 

- 

7 

1 

5 

1 

Thursday  : 

1 

Men  - 

- 

6 

1  5 

- 

- 

7 

1 

6 

Women 

- 

5 

- 

- 

7 

1 

5 

1 

Friday : 

Men  - 

6 

1  h 

16 

6 

1 

Women 

- 

5 

n 

- 

10 

- 

5 

1 

Saturday : 

Men  - 

- 

6 

1  h 

- 

- 

7 

1 

6 

1 

Women 

5 

i* 

“■  • 

7 

1 

5 

1 

*  The  vegetables  are  extra,  and  not  included  in  the  weight  specified. 


13812.  When  did  the  Board  of  Guardians  adopt  that? — Several  years  ago, 
before  I  was  guardian. 

13813.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  suggested  by  the  j' 
guardians  to  the  Commissioners,  or  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  guardians  ? — 

I  cannot  say. 

13814.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Has  any  application  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  to 
consent  to  a  change  in  this  dietary? — Yes. 

13815.  When  was  that  application  made  ? — At  the  end  of  last  January. 

13816.  In  the  present  year? — Yes. 

13817.  In  consequence  of  what  circumstances  was  the  application  made? — In 
consequence  of  the  paupers  being  removed  from  several  smaller  houses  to  one 
large  new  union-house.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  that  they  did  not 

receive 
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receive  in  the  large  house,  they  conforming  strictly  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  all 
they  had  received  in  the  smaller  house.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  that 
the  quantity  of  animal  food  was  insufficient,  and  that  the  dietary  generally  was  far 
too  low,  and  on  comparing  this  dietary  with  the  union-houses  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  we  find  our  dietary  was  far  inferior. 

13818.  Was  a  committee  of  guardians  appointed  to  inquire  into  whether  the 
dietary  in  their  opinion  was  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

13819.  Did  the  committee  of  the  guardians,  in  concurrence  with  the  medical 
officer,  report  in  favour  of  a  change  of  diet? — A  committee  was  appointed  to 
receive  evidence  on  the  subject ;  the  only  witness  examined  was  the  medical 
officer.  The  medical  officer  strongly  advised  the  proposed  change,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  report  in  favour  of  the  change. 

13820.  Was  any  application  made  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject? — Not 
then  ;  the  committee  reported  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  the  Board  of 
Guardians  adopted  the  evidence  of  the  medical  officer,  and  asked  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  sanction  the  change  of  dietary. 

13821.  What  was  the  answer  of  the  Commissioners  ? — They  declined  to  sanction 
any  alteration  in  the  dietary. 

13822.  The  committee  having  reported  against  making  the  change  to  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

13823.  The  guardians  did  not  agree  with  the  committee,  but  made  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Commissioners,  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officer,  in  favour  of  the  change? — Yes. 

13824.  But  the  Commissioners  officially  replied,  stating  that  they  concurred 
with  the  committee,  and  not  with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  consequently  no 
change  was  made? — Yes. 

13825*  Is  that  the  state  of  things  now? — Yes,  at  this  moment. 

13826.  Was  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  which  was  unfavourable  to  the 
change,  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes.  After  the  application  was  made, 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  asked  for  the  report  of  that  committee ;  the  report 
was  forwarded  to  them,  and  they  agreed  with  the  committee  that  no  harm  or 
mischief  was  done,  and  they  would  not  sanction  the  alteration. 


Mr.  J.  Thorp. 


7  July  1846. 


George  Nicholls ,  Esq.,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

13827.  Mr.  Wakley .]  ARE  you  acquainted  with  any  gaol  in  which  the  diet  of 
the  able-bodied  is  so  low  as  that  for  the  able-bodied  in  the  union  of  Andover?— 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  dietary  established  in  gaols. 

13828.  Captain  Pechell.]  You  have  read  to-day  various  items  in  the  Andover 
Union  diet  tables;  you  omitted  the  article  of  beer;  was  that  article  stated  in  the 
column,  or  was  it  an  omission ;  would  any  beer  be  supplied  to  the  paupers  of  the 
Andover  Union  ? — >1  believe  not ;  I  did  not  perceive  the  article  beer  there. 

13829.  Would  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  sanction  supply  of  beer  to  those 
paupers  who  are  employed  in  pounding  or  grinding  bones  ? — Not  unless  it  was 
certified  to  be  necessary  by  the  medical  officer. 

13830.  Then  the  article  of  beer  is  only  considered  medicinally  in  the  work- 
house? —  Yes. 


1 3^3 1  -  Not  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  paupers  in  their  employment  of 
grinding  bones  ? — No. 

13832.  Do  you  know  that  the  subject  was  discussed  at  the  Andover  Board  of 
Guardians  whether  beer  should  be  supplied  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  was ;  it 
might  be. 


13833-  Still  the  Commissioners  would  not  have  sanctioned  it?— We  should  not, 
13834*  Sir  TV.  Joliffe.]  Referring  to  an  answer  you  gave  early  in  your  examina¬ 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  8th  of  October  to  Mr.  Parker,  you  stated,  when 
shown  the  envelope,  which  was  not  marked  private,  “  I  would  state  that  the  com¬ 
munications  which  take  place  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  were  always  considered,  and  have  been  in  the  light  of  confidential 
communications,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  marking  private  on  them."  Do 
you  adhere  to  that  answer?— I  do. 

13835*  Dave  the  Assistant  Commissioners  any  means  of  judging  whether 
those  communications  were  public  or  private  ?— -  It  was  perfectly  ^nolorious  to 
every  Assistant  Commissioner  that  communications  of  that  kind  from  the  Com- 
missioneis  were  private  and  confidential,  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  a  con- 
22,  P  versatior 
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versation  between  an  Assistant  Commissioner  and  his  principal  would  be  con¬ 
fidential. 

13836.  Mr.  Wakley.]  How  could  you  make  a  communication  of  a  confidential 
nature  to  a  person  who  had  lost  your  confidence  ? — That  was  one  great  reason 
that  induced  me  to  consent  to  Mr.  Parker’s  dismissal. 

13837.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  You  still  adhere  to  that  answer,  that  that  communica¬ 
tion  was  of  a  private  and  confidential  nature  ? — It  was  regarded  so. 

13838.  Was  it  regarded  by  the  Commissioners  in  that  light,  or  could  Mr. 
Parker  judge  of  it  in  that  light  ?— Mr.  Parker  must  have  regarded  it  in  the  same 
light,  inasmuch  as  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  me  in  reply  individually,  and  not 
addressed  in  the  usual  course  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

13839.  That  is  your  reason  for  supposing  that  this  letter  was  considered  by 
Mr.  Parker  of  a  private  nature  ? — Yes. 

13840.  Did  he  write  any  letter  publicly  to  the  Board  in  answer  to  that  letter? 

— No. 

13841.  Was  the  letter  that  was  addressed  to  you  marked  private? — No,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  its  being  marked  private. 

13842.  Mr.  Christie .]  What  makes  you  say  it  was  a  private  letter  to  you  ? — 

It  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  me.  In  the  relative  position  in  which  we  stood 
towards  each  other,  if  it  had  been  an  official  communication  it  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  secretary. 

13843.  Was  it  not  natural  that  Mr.  Parker  should  write  to  you  if  you  wrote  to 
him  ? — It  was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  answer  me  in  the  same  spirit  of 
confidence  that  I  wrote  to  him. 

13844.  Have  you  no  other  reason  for  calling  it  a  private  letter  than  that  it  was 
written  to  you  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  to  him? — None  whatever;  if  it  had 
been  an  official  letter  it  would  have  gone  in  a  different  way. 

13845.  It  was  not  likely  to  be  an  official  letter? — It  might  have  been,  and  it 
would  have  called  for  an  official  letter  in  reply. 

13846.  How  could  Mr.  Parker  have  written  an  official  letter  if  he  had  not 
received  one  ? — If  my  letter,  instead  of  going  as  a  private  letter,  had  gone  as  a 
public  letter  from  the  Board,  it  would  have  called  forth  a  public  letter  from  him  in 
reply. 

13847*  Sir  JV,  Joliffe.~\  Did  you  lay  Mr.  Parker’s  private  letter  before  the 
Board  ? — I  did. 

13848.  You  did  not  consider  it  strictly  in  the  light  of  a  private  letter  to  your¬ 
self  It  was  a  private  communication  between  Mr.  Parker  as  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  between  myself  and  colleagues  as  Commissioners. 

13^49*  Relating  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner? — Certainly. 

13850.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  a  letter  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mark  private,  between  an  Assistant  Commissioner  and  a  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  a  letter  marked  private  and  confidential  ? — The  letter  which  goes  from 
the  Commissioners  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  no  record  is  kept  of  it ;  it  is 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  private  and  confidential  communication :  a  letter  that 
goes  from  the  Board  is  recorded,  and  is  to  all  intents  a  public  communication. 

13^5I-  You  cannot  specify  any  means,  except  the  general  knowledge  that  all 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  have,  that  all  the  communications  were  considered 
private  and  confidential ;  you  cannot  state  any  other  reason  why  they  should  know 
the  difference  between  a  letter  strictly  private  and  one  that  was  written  to  them  in 
their  official  capacity  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  other  reasons  than  those  I  have 
stated. 

13852.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Would  a  letter  addressed  to  you  as  a  single  Commis¬ 
sioner  be  opened  by  the  clerk  in  the  routine  of  duty  ? — Certainly  not, 

^  13^53*  If  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  would  it  be  opened  by  the  clerk  ? — 

Yes.  j 

13854*  Mr.  Etwall. J  Was  not  this  letter  in  the  joint  name  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ?— It  was. 

13^55'  Was  not  the  effect  of  this  letter,  in  suggesting  to  Mr.  Parker  to  resign, 
that  it  would  cause  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation,  and  consequently  free  you  and  your 
colleagues  from  the  responsibility  of  dismissing  Mr.  Parker  ? — From  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  from  the  pain  of  dismissing  him. 

13856.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  You  of  course  have  had  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Andover  Union  particularly  brought  under  your  notice? — Yes. 

13857.  Were 
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13857..  Were  you  present  at  any  interview  with  a  deputation  from  the  Board 
0  uardians  of  Andover  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  do  not  remember 
such  deputation. 

1 3858.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  case?— I  recollect  Mr.  Westlake’s 
case,  but  I  have  no  recollection  that  there  was  such  a  deputation  present. 

13859.  Appended  to  all  these  dietaries,  is  a  direction  to  this  effect,  “That  the 
sick  be  dieted  as  directed  by  the  medical  officer”? — Yes. 

13860.  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer,  if  he 
suspected  that  for  any  length  of  time  the  sick  paupers  were  deprived  of  the  extras 

he  ordered  for  them,  to  take  some  steps  to  enforce  their  having  what  was  right  ? _ 

I  think  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  have  done  so. 

13861.  Do  you  recollect  that  being  urged  at  any  time,  either  by  letter  or  by 
personal  application  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  as  a  reason  why  Mr.  West- 
lake  should  be  dismissed  ?— -I  think  it  Mas  ;  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I  said 
1  was  not  aware  of  any  evidence  in  this  book ;  I  find  by  this  paper,  dated  14th 
November  1845,  there  was  an  interview  between  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the 
Commi^smners ;  here  is  a  letter  written  in  which  I  see  that  interview  was  referred 
t0:  1  he  Commissioners  have  subsequently  had  an  interview  with  two  of  the 

guardians,  and  the  clerk,  who  were  deputed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  explain 

duties  ,V0mmiSS10ners  their  reasons  for  having  suspended  Mr.  Westlake  from  his 

.  Mr.  Christie .]  When  the  Commissioners  state  they  have  had  an  inter¬ 

view,  do  you  not  immediately  believe  it? — Yes. 

13863.  Sir  tv..  Joliffe.~\  You  have  no  recollection  of  being  present  at  that 
interview.— I  think  I  was  not  present;  I  should  have  remembered  it  if  I  had 


13864.  It  appears  that  in  this  dietary,  which  was  in  use  in  the  Andover  Union, 
the  order  that  the  medical  man  should  make  the  necessary  orders  for  the  sick  was 
omitted.— I  rather  believe  that  was  not  inserted  till  some  time  after  the  first 
01  dei  s  were  issued  ;  it  was  not  in  the  earlier  dietaries. 

1386.5.  Previous  to  this  inquiry,  was  any  general  order  made  that  the  medical 
o  licers  were  empowered,  at  their  sole  discretion,  to  order  the  necessary  extras  for 
tne  sick  r  This  is  the  last  workhouse  regulation. 

!3866.  Plow  long  ago  is  that  ?— Early  in  1842. 

13867.  Since  1842  medical  officers  have  been  empou'ered,  at  their  sole  dis- 
cre  ion,  to  order  any  relief  they  think  absolutely  necessary  in  the  way  of  food  for 

hCir  cjfo  TYeS’  f°r  the  health  and  recovery  of  the  sick. 

13868.  Without  reference  to  the  relieving  officers,  or  without  the  necessary 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?— Yes,  in  the  workhouse. 

13809.  Not  only  can  recommend,  but  can  order  what  he  considers  necessary  ? 
officer  dletarj  °f  the  Slck  of  the  workhouse  is  under  the  control  of  the  medical 


rnmpffciV  W1!tteVT?r  he,  thi“ks  prop<:r>  as  a  matter  of  course  is  sanctioned  if  it 
comes  befoie  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — Yes. 

13871.  Without  any  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians?— 
1  presume  so  ;  under  general  circumstances,  I  should  say  yes. 

nntl  -f2*  rePr!t0  the  P°0r  who  are  sick  out  of  the  house  he  has  no  such 
authority,  he  is  only  able  to  recommend  ?— Through  the  relieving  officer  he  is  to 

give  the  order  ;  it  is  to  go  in  the  shape  of  a  recommendation  or'direction  to  the 
relieving  officer,  who  is  to  exercise  his  discretion  on  his  own  responsibility. 

13873-  Is  it  optional  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  confirm  or  refuse  that  ? 

q  5  glT^g,  ?xternal  rellef  is  °Pen  ^  a  great  deal  more  abuse. 

13874.  Within  the  house  there  is  no  such  discretion  ?— The  diet  in  the  house 
is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  medical  man. 

.  f75'  If  a  medical  officer  should  neglect  to  make  any  representation  of  what 
he  suspected  was  wrong  in  this  respect,  he  would  be  inflicting  great  hardship  on 
the  poor  under  his  care  ?-Yes,  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  so  far.  P 

AnH  it' •  you  recolIect  whether  the  circumstances  of  this  neglect  in  the 
Poor  laew  rnm“  were  bTgv  Pardctdarty  the  notice  in  anfway  of 

w^elhlrS^n^ffind  ^3’  ^  in  the  of  the  Wl  ‘here 

reDresented^'tn^nn11  haVe  b“n  &  Poor*lavv  Commissioner,  has  it  been  frequently 
0.45—22.  y  gteat  mconvenience  and  evil  had  resulted  from  able-bodied 
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women  having  bastard  children,  being  maintained  in  the  union-houses  generally  ? 

— Yes,  it  is  a  source  of  great  evil. 

13878.  Are  you  aware  that  the  law  with  regard  to  the  application  for  ordering 
affiliations  has  recently  been  altered? — Yes. 

13879.  That  it  is  no  longer  now  directed  to  be  made  either  by  the  overseer  or 
by  the  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

13880.  It  is  solely  the  act  of  the  woman? — Yes. 

13881.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  evidence  previously  taken 
before  this  Committee  ? — I  have  read  very  little  of  it,  I  regret  to  say. 

13882.  Eliza  Barnes  is  asked,  “  How  many  women  sleep  in  the  ward  you  slept 
in  ?  ”  She  said  in  answer,  “  I  cannot  say  ;  there  were  a  great  many  of  us,  I  know.” 

She  was  then  asked,  “Had  many  of  them  infants  with  them?”  to  which  she  ^ 
replied  “Yes,  several  of  them.’*  Do  you  not  know,  very  great  malpractices  and 
great  difficulty  occurs  in  the  management  of  the  workhouses,  in  consequence  of 
these  women  being  so  confined  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  have  no  doubt  great 
inconveniences  often  arise  from  the  number  of  women  with  young  children  ; 

I  have  no  doubt  on  that  point. 

13883.  Refer  to  this  passage  in  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  Second  Annual 
Report,  page  18  :  “  It  is  not  commonly  known  that  when  a  parish  is  included  in  a 
union,  the  law  requires  that  the  application  for  an  order  of  affiliation  must  be 
made  by  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  parish  officers.  We  entertain  a  confident  expectation  that  guar¬ 
dians  will  soon  see  that  the  workhouse  is  the  proper  place  for  the  mothers  of 
bastard  children  who  fail  to  support  their  own  offspring.”  At  that  time,  that  was 
your  opinion,  no  doubt  ? — It  was ;  I  cannot  say  that  my  opinion  has  very  much 
altered  in  that  respect. 

13884.  Is  that  your  opinion  at  present  ? — The  presence  of  these  women  and 
children  is  productive  of  much  inconvenience  in  the  workhouse,  but  I  do  not 
know  in  what  other  way  they  could  be  disposed  of. 

1 3885.  You  think  that  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  law  does  not 
alter  the  desirableness  of  having  these  persons  in  the  workhouse? — That  is  a  very 
large  question,  and  a  difficult  one;  I  do  not  know  what  better  arrangement  could 
be  made ;  of  course  I  express  my  own  opinion  merely. 

13886.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  these  women  in  the  Andover  Union  have 
been  punished  for  using  obscene  and  bad  language  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  the  case  in  the  Andover  Union ;  I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  females  are 
disorderly  and  indifferent  characters. 

13887.  And  would  tend  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  discipline  and  classifica¬ 
tion  in  these  union  workhouses  ?— No  doubt ;  and  the  Committee  are  w^ell  aware 
that  individuals  wdio  have  to  be  maintained  in  the  workhouses  are  not  the  very 
best  description  of  people  ;  they  are  not  the  most  independent. 

13888.  It  exposes  well-conducted  persons  and  children  in  any  union  to  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  also  to  be  influenced  by  the  bad  conduct  of  these  persons? — Yes;  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  it  should  be  so  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  remedy. 

13889.  On  the  whole,  not  being  aware  of  any  remedy,  you  still  adhere  to  that 
opinion,  that  the  union  workhouse  is  the  proper  place  for  these  women? — On 
the  whole  I  think  I  do. 

13890.  Though  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted? — Yes. 

13891.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Were  the  Commissioners,  calling  as  they  did  on 
Mr.  Parker  to  resign  his  office,  influenced  by  any  reason  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  previous  to  the  Andover 
inquiry  ? — In  my  own  case,  I  can  only  answer  for  myself,  certainly  not. 

13892.  Not  in  any  degree? — Not  in  any  degree. 

13^93*  You  have  stated  an  opinion  this  morning,  that  if  Mr.  Parker  had  used 
exertion  and  activity,  he  might  have  efficiently  discharged  his  duties  in  the  86  J 

unions  of  which  he  had  charge? — Yes. 

13894.  Do  you  extend  that  opinion  to  the  whole  of  England,  or  do  you  now 
think  the  existing  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  is  insufficient  ? — Supposing 
that  the  same  amount  of  responsibility  as  to  the  action  of  the  different  unions  to 
be  required  from  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that  has  been  of  late,  I  do  not 
think  our  present  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  is  sufficient.  I  am  speaking 
individually.  /  •  .  . 

l3$95'  According  to  the  view  that  you  entertain  of  the  assistance  which  you 

have 
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have  a  right  to  derive  from  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  do  you  think  that  the 
administration  of  the  Poor-law  in  England  requires  that  the  number  of  those 
Assistant  Commissioners  should  be  increased  ? — If  the  same  amount  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  exacted,  I  think  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  is  not  sufficient; 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  two  or  three  more. 

13896.  Is  it  your  opinion,  consistently  with  the  good  administration  of  the 
Poor-law,  that  degree  of  responsibility  could  be  diminished? — I  am  afraid  to  give 
an  opinion  on  that  point ;  it  is  a  point  I  have  not  sufficiently  considered  to  give 
an  opinion  on  it. 

13897.  Practically  speaking,  do  not  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  rely  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  reports  which  you  receive  from  your  Assistant  Commissioners,  for 
your  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Poor-law  is  being  administered 
throughout  the  country  ? — Almost  entirely  ;  they  are  our  eyes  and  ears,  in  short. 

J3898.  Refer  to  No.  12  in  the  Instructions  which  you  issued  from  the  Board  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioners:  “From  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book,  the  Application  and  Report  Book,  the 
Medical  Officers’  Books,  and  the  Relief  Lists,  you  will  be  able,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  judge  whether  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  relief  have  been  duly 
observed ;  and  you  will  not  fail  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  guardians,  and 
also  of  the  Commissioners,  in  the  absence  of  explanation,  any  deviations  in  this 
respect.”  Is  it  not  your  opinion,  under  the  head  of  Instructions,  that  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  every  Assistant  Commissioner  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  books 
of  every  union  within  his  district? — I  think  it  is  his  duty  so  to  look  through  the 
books  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
Commissioners. 

13899.  In  the  event  of  his  so  doing,  and  finding  they  are  not  kept  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  Commissioners,  is  it  not  his  duty  to  report  accordingly  to 
the  Board  in  London  ? — It  is. 

13900.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  from  time  to  time  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  his  district,  and  to  see  that  the 
chairman  and  the  guardians  administer  the  law  efficiently  and  properly? — It  is  his 
duty  to  attend  as  frequently  as  he  can. 

1.3901*  And  supposing  that  in  the  Andover  Union  the  books  were  very  negli¬ 
gently  and  irregularly  kept,  and  that  the  Poor-law  was  administered  negligently 
and  irregularly  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Parker 
to  report  such  facts  to  the  Board  in  London  ? — It  would. 

13902.  In  the  event  of  his  not  discovering  these  irregularities,  or  if  discovering 
them  not  reporting  them,  would  he  not  be  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty  as  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  ? — He  would  to  some  extent,  certainly.  With  reference  to  the 
books,  since  the  appointment  of  district  auditors,  we  should  have  the  means  of 
enforcing  greater  regularity  in  keeping  the  books  of  the  different  unions.  Our 
machinery  was  very  defective  in  that  respect ;  it  will  take  off  a  portion  of  the 
responsibility  from  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  It  is  beginning  to  work  very 
satisfactory  in  that  direction. 

13903.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  new  facilities 
afforded  by  auditors  would  relieve  Assistant  Commissioners  from  that  responsibility 
before  that  facility  existed  ? — No. 

!39°4-  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  Assistant  Commissioners  to  see  that  the  work- 
houses  contained  accommodation  for  vagrants? — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  to  see  that  the  workhouse  is  fit  for  the  purpose  intended. 

139°5-  Has  Mr.  Parker  ever  reported  to  you  that  there  was  no  such  accommo¬ 
dation  at  Andover? — No,  I  am  not  aware. 

13906.  Has  the  Board  in  London  ever  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Parker,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Andover  Union  was  being  managed  and  altogether  proceeding 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  ? — I  think  we  have,  but  I  would  rather  not  be  supposed 
to  speak  with  certainty  ;  I  believe  we  have. 

13907.  Mr.  JElwall.]  At  the  meetings  of  your  Board,  is  a  rough  draft  of  the 
proceedings  taken  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  ? — No. 

13908.  By  whom  are  the  proceedings  taken? — The  proceedings  are  founded 
on  papers  that  are  brought  before  the  Commissioners;  the  direction  on  each 
particular  paper  is  written  and  initialed  by  a  Commissioner,  and  from  those 
directions  so  prepared,  the  minutes  are  framed. 

13909.  And  then  those  minutes  are  copied  into  the  book  by  one  of  your  clerks  ? 
— es ;  and  signed. 

0,4 5  22.  G  13910.  You 
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13910.  You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  the  question  13164,  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  Board  to  read  over  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting ;  if  that  is  so,  how 
are  vou  assured  of  the  correctness  of  the  copying  of  the  clerk? — We  satisfy 
ourselves  by  inspection  of  the  minutes  that  they  are  correct,  and  there  can  hardly 
be  any  error,  all  the  original  documents  passing. 

13911.  Although  the  minutes  are  not  regularly  made  by  the  Board,  are  we  to 
understand!  one  of  the  Commissioners  always  reads  them  ? — They  are  brought 
before  us  ;  we  satisfy  ourselves  they  are  correct,  and  then  they  are  signed. 

13912.  Did  you  intend  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  bone-crushing  in  Andover  to 
be  a  perfect  one  ? — Originally. 

13913.  When  you  first  issued  the  letter? — No,  I  must  speak  in  that  case  for 
myself ;  my  wish  was  that  the  inquiry  should  be  as  complete  and  expeditious  as 
possible;  there  were  few  facts  to  be  inquired  into ;  they  lay  in  a  narrow  compass ; 
there  was  no  occasion  for  its  being  a  lengthened  inquiry. 

13914.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Mundy,  one  of  the  guardians,  was  the  first 
person  who  brought  the  subject  of  bone-crushing  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
— I  am  aware  of  it  now ;  all  I  knew  at  the  time  was  what  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

13914*.  Mr.  Mundy  was  examined  by  Mr.  Parker  on  the  4th  of  August;  the 
next  day  Mr.  Parker  began  his  inquiry  generally  into  the  bone-crushing  at 
Andover,  at  the  union  workhouse  ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  Mr.  Mundy  should  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parker’s  intention  to  institute  that  inquiry  ?— 
I  do  not  know  that  it  was  necessary ;  it  might  have  been  done ;  it  was  not  impera¬ 
tive  upon  Mr,  Parker  to  have  done  so;  he  might  have  done  it. 

13915.  Would  it  not  have  been  desirable  for  Mr.  Mundy  to  suggest  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  should  be  examined,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  suggested  by 
M‘Dougal,  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  if  I  had  been  in  Mr.  Parker’s 
case,  I  should  have  informed  Mr.  Mundy  that  the  inquiry  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  day. 

13916.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  stated  by  the  inmates  of  the  house  who 
were  examined  on  that  occasion,  that  they  gnawed  the  bones  and  ate  the  marrow 
from  hunger? — Yes. 

13917.  We  understand  distinctly  now,  that  a  lower  dietary  was  in  use  in 
Andover  than  was  published,  namely,  No.  3,  in  your  Second  Animal  Report?— 
It  appears  that  a  lower  dietary  was  in  use  than  the  dietary  No.  3,  in  the  Annual 
Report. 

13918.  And  that  that  dietary  has  been  in  use  since  the  formation  of  the  union? 
— I  believe  it  has, 

13919.  And  since  the  inquiry  another  dietary  has  been  substituted? — An 
amended  dietary. 

13920.  Giving  a  larger  allowance  of  food  ? — Yes ;  somewhat  larger. 

13921.  You  stated  that  the  situation  of  the  Andover  Workhouse  was  particu¬ 
larly  healthy  ?- — I  stated  that  the  inmates  of  the  Andover  Workhouse,  from  the 
returns  which  we  had  received,  were  very  healthy. 

13922.  Is  it  a  reason,  because  the  workhouse  is  situated  on  high  ground,  and 
the  air  invigorating,  that  the  inmates  should  require  less  food  ? — I  merely  stated 
the  fact;  from  the  returns  it  appeared  that  the  Andover  Workhouse  was  more 
than  usually  healthy. 

13923.  Have  you  read  the  depositions  that  were  taken  in  the  second  inquiry 
before  Mr.  Parker? — Yes,  I  have  read  them;  they  are  very  long. 

1 3924.  Did  you  gather,  from  the  first  part  of  that  inquiry,  that  the  sick  and  the 
aged  had  not  received  their  full  and  proper  allowance  ? — That  appeared  to  have 
been  the  case. 

13925.  And  also  that  the  different  servants,  to  whom  a  larger  allowance  than 
to  the  inmates  was  given,  also  did  not  receive  their  proper  allowance  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  that  my  attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  fact. 

13926.  Meaning  the  nurses  ? — It  may  have  been  so. 

13927.  Are  you  aware,  that  to  the  children  above  nine  years  of  age,  who  were 
ordered  by  the  dietary  to  be  dieted  as  women,  milk  was  given  by  the  master 
instead  of  the  dietary,  as  ordered  for  the  women? — It  was  so  stated. 

13928.  Are  you  aware,  that  in  the  quarterly  account  from  Michaelmas  1845 
to  Christmas  1 845,  that  is,  in  the  quarter  after  the  inquiry  was  made,  the  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  maintenance  of  each  pauper  was  increased  2  d.  per  head  per  week  ? 
—No. 

13929.  Supposing 
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13929.  Supposing  that  the  contracts,  on  the  average,  amounted  to  nearly  the 
same,  would  not  an  increase  of  2  d.  per  head  per  week  show  that  the  inmates  were 
receiving  a  larger  allowance  of  food  than  they  had  previously  done  ? — Surely ; 
the  prices  being  the  same. 

13930.  Are  you  aware  also  that  the  master  was  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  the 
food  which  was  ordered  weekly  for  the  inmates  for  a  better  class  of  provisions  for 
himself? — No,  I  was  not  j  it  was  so  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses. 

13931-  Supposing  that  was  done,  would  not  that  also  lessen  the  weekly  allow¬ 
ance  of  food  ? — Yes. 

13932.  When  the  inquiry  at  Andover  was  stopped,  there  were  several  allega¬ 
tions  that  had  not  been  inquired  into,  namely,  the  violent  and  harsh  treatment, 
ill-usage,  and  cruelty  of  the  master  or  mistress,  or  his  children,  to  any  of  the 
present  or  former  inmates  ? — Yes. 

13933-  Also  his  acting  contrary  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  Commissioners, 
in  obtaining  from  the  tradesmen  and  factors  groceries,  butter,  candles,  and  meat 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers? — Yes. 

13934.  Without  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  master,  do  you  not  think 
it  was  material  and  important,  as  affecting  the  general  management  of  the  union- 
house,  that  an  investigation  should  be  made  into  those  allegations  ?— I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  necessary  to  continue  that  investigation  further  than  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  ;  it  was  proved  sufficiently  that  the  master  had  not  fulfilled  his  duties,  and 
the  union  was  relieved  of  his  presence  ;  he  was  removed  from  the  office. 

13935*  But  as  those  malpractices  had  existed  in  the  union  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  and  the  visiting  committee  of  the 
guardians,  was  it  not  desirable  that  those  malpractices  should  be  discovered  and 
exposed  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ?— Looking  at  the  time  that  the  inquiry 
was  continued,  and  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  everything  that  could  be  possibly 
desired  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  the  master. 

13936.  Now  take  two  instances:  first,  the  exchange  of  the  goods  with  the 
tradesmen,  by  which  the  inmates  were  defrauded  of  their  regular  allowance,  was 
it  not  desirable  for  that  to  be  put  a  stop  to  ? — It  was,  by  the  removal  of  the 
master  with  whom  the  malpractice  commenced. 

13937*  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  new  master  was  elected,  that  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  same  exchange  of  goods  to  continue  ? — Indeed  I  am  not. 

13938.  One  of  the  allegations  not  inquired  into  was  harsh  treatment,  ill-usage 
and  cruelty  by  the  master  or  the  mistress,  or  his  children.  Are  you  aware  that 
MfDougal’s  son  is  at  present  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Andover  Union  Workhouse  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  I  suppose  it  is  so. 

13939*  Was  not  it  desirable  that  his  conduct  should  be  inquired  into? _ His 

conduct  was  not  impeached. 

13940.  It  says,  “the  harsh  treatment  of  the  master  or  mistress,  or  his  chil¬ 
dren  ”  ?— V  e  do  not  know  the  schoolmaster  as  one  of  his  children  ;  we  only  know 
him  officially  as  the  schoolmaster  of  the  union. 

13941.  Are  we  to  gather  from  your  late  answers  that  you  do  not  consider  it 
was  desirable  that  these  additional  charges  should  be  inquired  into  as  affecting  the 
management  of  the  union,  and  not  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  master  ? — I  think 
not  ;  I  think  that  the  inquiry  was  sufficiently  lengthy  as  it  was. 

13942.  You  stated  that  your  loss  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker  arose  from  .the- 
inquiry  having  been  so  protracted  j  did  you  allude  to  his  examination  in  chief 
that  that  was  too  long  ? — I  meant  the  inquiry  altogether ;  the  whole  of  it ;  it 
went  beyond  the  time,  in  my  judgment,  that  was  absolutely  necessary  for  bringing 
it  to  a  proper  issue.  I  did  not  lay  any  particular  stress  on  that.  "l  should  not 
have  adverted  to  it,  but  I  was  pressed  very  much,  and  I  then  stated  it,  meaning 
it  to  be  in  the  most  minimised  form  I  could  use. 

13943*  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  considered  the  present  number  of 
Assistant  Commissioners  too  few ;  will  not  that  much  depend  upon  how  much 

their  time  is  occupied  in  presiding  over  such  inquiries  as  the  Andover  inquiry  ? 

1  Yes. 

*3944*  lu  those.  incluiries  is  there  not  a  §reat  deal  of  matter  brought  forward, 
m  which  the  Assistant  Commissioner  himself  is  much  concerned?— I  hardly 

know  in  what  way  the  Assistant  Commissioner  is  personally  or  individually 
concerned.  J 

13945*  In  some  instructions  which  you  issued  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
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you  desire  their  attention  to  the  books  of  the  union,  but  more  especially  to  the 
Medical  Books? — Yes. 

13946.  Now  the  books  of  the  Andover  Union  were  negligently  kept,  and  the 
Medical  Books  among  the  rest ;  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
to  have  inspected  those  books  ? — He  ought  to  have  done  so,  but  that  was  not  a 

matter  of  charge.  #  . 

13947.  It  was  made  a  charge  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  against  the 

medical  officer,  if  you  recollect,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  ?  Yes,  there  was  some 
irregularity  in  the  medical  officer’s  books,  I  remember. 

13948.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  a  particular  officer  to  be 
appointed  to  preside  over  these  inquiries,  instead  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? 
— That  is  a  large  question,  and  one  such  person  would  not  be  sufficient. 

13949.  Not  sufficient  to  preside  over  the  various  inquiries  instituted  into 
charges  of  misconduct  against  masters,  and  the  mismanagement  of  unions  ? — The 
Andover  Union  is  only  one  among  numerous  others ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  some 
incident  does  not  occur  in  some  union  requiring  investigation;  I  do  not  know 
how  it  could  be  better  done  than  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner. 

•*3950*  Do  not  you  think  it  better,  if  an  Assistant  Commissioner  is  to  preside, 
that  it  should  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  from  a  district  over  which  he  has  not 
the  superintendence  ? — I  do  not  know  what  advantage  there  would  be  in  that 
respect ;  I  should  rather  think  there  would  be  a  disadvantage :  the  inquiries  in 
every  case  have  reference  to  a  small  number  of  facts,  which  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  most  conversant  with  the  union  will  be  best  able  to  bring  out  and 
determine  most  speedily. 

12951.  Then  you  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  none  of  those  charges  affect 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  himself? — I  hardly  see  how  they  could.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  books,  I  have  answered  two  or  three  times,  that  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  ought  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  books  are  properly  kept.  I  did  not 
mean  by  that,  that  he  was  to  examine  every  entry  in  the  books,  but  merely  to 
make  such  an  inspection  of  the  books  as  to  satisfy  himself  generally  that  the  orders 
of  the  Commissioners  were  fulfilled,  the  several  officers  themselves  being  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  auditor  for  the  accuracy  of  every  entry,  otherwise,  instead  of  nine,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  90  Assistant  Commissioners. 

13932.  It  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
glance  his  eye  over  the  books,  and  if  he  found  no  entries  in  them,  to  report  it  ? 
That  would  lessen  it. 

13953.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  many  hooks  in  the  Andover  Union  in 

which  there  are  no  entries? — No,  I  am  not. 

13954.  Did  Mr.  Parker  communicate  to  the  Commissioners  that  I  made  an 
application  to  him  relative  to  the  suspension  of  the  master  on  the  13th  of  August, 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry  r — I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

13955.  Are  you  aware  that  I  made  an  application  to  the  Board  ot  Guardians 
on  Saturday,  September  the  6th,  after  some  of  the  witnesses  had  borne  testimony 
to  the  immorality  of  the  master  in  respect  to  them,  for  his  suspension  ?—  No. 

13956.  You  suggested  to  Mr.  Westlake  on  the  9th  of  September  to  prosecute 

M'Dougal? — Yes.  . 

13957.  And  you  also  stated  that  the  Commissioners  would  cause  the  indictment 
to  be  Vcpared>  and  tbe  bid 10  be  Preferred’  and  the  information  to  be  laid  at  the 
cost  of  the  Commission;  “but  they  would  not  undertake  to  defray  out  of  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  any  subsequent  expenses  either  for  the  prosecution  or  the 

defence”? — Yes.  ,. 

13958.  Would  not  that  have  subjected  Mr.  Westlake  to  a  very  heavy  expendi¬ 
ture  pi — It  would  have  subjected  him  to  some  expenditure. 

13959.  You  took  the  opinion  of  your  legal  adviser  on  the  25th  of  September, 
relative  to  this  same  prosecution? — Yes. 

13960.  And  his  opinion  was  adverse  to  it?— Yes. 

13961.  Then  on  the  9th,  was  not  your  recommendation  to  Mr.  Westlake  a  very 
hazardous  course? — What  subsequent  inquiry  showed  would  have  been  a  dan¬ 
gerous  course ;  it  would  not  have  led  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

13962.  Now,  when  complaints  of  this  sort  are  brought  against  masters  of  work- 
houses  and  the  mismanagement  of  unions,  why  do  not  the  Commissioners  them¬ 
selves  institute  rigid  inquiries  ? — In  what  way  ? 

13963.  By  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  or  in  any  other  way,  without  subjecting 
*  the 
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the  officer  who  brings  forward  those  charges  to  a  heavy  expense  ? — It  is  not  our 
practice  to  do  that ;  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  warranted  in  throwing  such  a 
charge  upon  the  public.  The  charge  of  every  prosecution  instituted  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  thrown  on  the  Government,  and  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  warranted 
in  that.  I  considered  the  question  to  apply  to  the  case  of  a  prosecution. 

13964.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  In  cases  where  complaints  are  made  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  misconduct  of  any  officer  of  the  workhouse,  is  it  not  their  custom 
to  direct  certain  inquiries  to  be  made  ? — It  is. 

13965.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Is  there  any  precedent  for  throwing  the  burden  of  such 
an  expense  on  any  officer  of  the  union,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Westlake? — Not  the 
expense  as  to  the  investigation. 

13966.  As  to  investigation  or  prosecution  ? — I  draw  the  distinction  between  an 
investigation  and  a  prosecution. 

13967.  Now  take  an  investigation  first  ? — As  far  as  an  investigation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  expense  can  be  thrown  on  individuals ;  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  undertakes  the  inquiry  himself ;  but  in  this  case  there 
were  charges  brought  of  a  criminal  nature,  cruelty  to  children,  and  assaults  on 
females.  Those  were  indictable  offences,  and  the  offer  that  was  made  by  the 
Commissioners  to  Westlake,  who  was  the  accuser  on  the  occasion,  if  he  chose  to 
proceed  in  these  cases,  the  Commissioners  would  take  the  expense  of  the  initiative, 
but  he  must  conduct  them  afterwards  at  his  own  cost. 

13968.  Why  take  the  expense  of  the  initiative  afterwards ;  why  stop  after  you 
commence  the  prosecution  ?-— That  was  deemed  to  be  the  right  course. 

13969.  Is  there  any  precedent  for  adopting  that  course  of  proceeding? — I  be¬ 
lieve  the  whole  proceedings  at  Andover  are  without  precedent. 

1397°*  Is  not  that  in  consequence  of  there  not  having  been  any  such  inquiry 
instituted  into  the  affairs  of  any  other  union  ? — No  ;  there  has  not  been  called 
for  any  such  investigation  in  other  cases. 

13971*  The  affairs  of  the  Andover  Union  were  under  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner,  who  had  86  other  unions  under  his  charge ;  and  what  reason  have  you  for 
believing  that  the  affairs  were  differently  conducted  in  the  Andover  Union  from 
the  affairs  of  any  other  union  in  that  district  ? — Only  from  this,  that  we  have  had 
no  complaints  from  other  unions. 

13972.  You  had  no  complaint  from  the  Andover  until  the  subject  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  Parliament ;  the  discovery  has  only  been  made  by  the  investigation  in 
Parliament  ? — But  no  other  case  has  been  mentioned  in  Parliament  except  the 
Andover. 

13973*  -Mr*  Etwall.]  You  let  fall  the  word  “  accuser”  just  now,  and  applied  it 
to  Mr.  Westlake  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  repetition  of  a  word  that  appeared  in  one  of 
our  letters  ;  I  did  not  use  it  offensively. 

13974*  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Westlake  first  brought  these 
charges  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? — I  must  be  aware,  although 
I  cannot  put  my  finger  on  the  particular  paper. 

13975*  It  is  in  evidence  that  he  first  told  the  clerk  of  the  union  of  it,  and 
then  he  called  the  same  day  upon  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  and  that  by  the 
desire  and  concurrence  of  both  those  gentlemen,  he  proceeded  to  make  inquiries 
for  witnesses  to  prove  what  he  supposed  the  malpractices  which  existed  in  the 
Andover  Union  ;  are  you  aware  that  was  the  statement  ? — I  am  not.  I  did  not 
consider  that  the  charges  originated  in  an  understanding  between  Mr.  Westlake 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 


13976.  We  have  it  in  evidence,  and  supposing  it  was  so,  that  Mr.  Westlake 
continued  from  day  to  day  in  communication  with  the  clerk  of  the  union,  to  con¬ 
sult  with  him,  and  then  again  brought  the  charges  before  the  Board  of  Guardians 
in  the  presence  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker;  had  he  up  to  that 
time  appeared  in  the  light  of  an  accuser  ? — The  charge  I  should  make  against 
Mr.  Westlake  was,  that  he  ought  long  before  to  have  mooted  the  question  when 
he  first  found  that  his  orders  for  the  dieting  of  the  sick  were  not  attended  to.  He 
ought  immediately  to  have  brought  the  point  forward,  and  as  soon  as  he  ascer¬ 
tained  the  improper  conduct  of  M‘Dougal  towards  the  females  in  the  house, 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  brought  it  forward,  and  certain  I  am,  that  every  person 
who  hears  me,  must  have  the  same  feelings ;  but  Mr.  Westlake  did  not  do  that. 

Ihese  points  came  out  afterwards.  I  should  have  accused  Mr.  Westlake  of  not 
having  done  that. 
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1 3977*  G°  back  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  Westlake  brings  the  charges 
before  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  presence  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  appoints  a  day  for  the  hearing  ? — Yes. 

13978.  In  the  interim  between  the  day  for  the  hearing,  we  have  it  in  evidence 
that  Mr.  Westlake  applied  to  Mr.  Lamb,  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  to 
assist  him  in  getting  up  the  case.  Mr.  Lamb  said  he  had  no  authority  either  from 
the  Board  or  from  the  Commissioners  so  to  do.  Would  not  that  force  Mr.  West- 
lake  to  take  means  to  get  up  the  case  in  the  best  way  that  he  could  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would. 

13979-  Did  Mr.  Westlake  voluntarily  employ  a  solicitor  and  counsel  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  case  before  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  or  was  he  not  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  refusal  of  the  clerk  of  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  to  assist  him? — 
Supposing  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  solicitor  or  counsel  at  all,  it  would 
seem  a  necessity  was  imposed  on  him. 

13980.  Do  you  still  regard  him  in  the  light  of  an  accuser? — A  person  who 
originates  or  brings  forward  a  charge,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
accuser. 

13981.  Do  you  think  it  was  his  duty,  as  the  medical  officer,  to  bring  forward 
that  charge? — I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  officer  in  a  union  to  bring  forward 
a  charge  when  they  become  cognizant  of  any  irregularity  in  any  other  officer. 
Mr.  Westlake  admits  that  the  improper  conduct  was  witnessed  by  him  in  the  case 
of  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 

13982.  Mr.  IFakley.']  When? — Long  antecedent;  it  is  stated  over  a  series  of 
years. 

139$3-  Are  you  not  aware  that  Mr.  Westlake  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
indecencies  practised  until  after  the  inquiry  into  the  bone-crushing  commenced  ? 
— If  I  am  wrong,  I  am  speaking  under  a  misapprehension ;  my  understanding  is, 
that  the  irregularities  extended  over  a  period  of  some  years. 

13984.  Exactly;  but  the  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Westlake  after  the 
inquiry  into  the  bone-crushing  had  commenced? — It  certainly,  so  far,  alters  the 
case. 

13985.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Westlake  stated,  in  his  examina¬ 
tion,  he  had  reason  to  surmise  that  some  of  the  allowances  might  not  have  been 
given  to  the  sick,  and  that  he  had  consulted  his  friends  on  the  subject  relative  to 
bringing  it  before  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  that  both  he  and  them  considered 
that  M'Dougal  was  so  in  favour  with  the  Board,  that  until  he  had  got  a  decided 
case,  it  would  be  most  impolitic  in  him  to  bring  it  forward  ? — I  remember  a  state¬ 
ment  of  that  kind. 

13986.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Westlake  considered  that  if  he  brought  it 
forward,  and  if  he  failed,  his  dismissal  from  the  office  of  medical  officer  would 
have  been  certain  ? — That  feeling  no  doubt  would  operate  with  him,  and  natu¬ 
rally. 

139^7-  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Westlake  is  not  the  medical  officer  at  the 
Andover  Union  at  this  moment  ? — He  is  not. 

13988.  Do  you  consider  that  the  reason  he  is  not  the  medical  officer  of  the 
union  is  because  he  brought  forward  these  charges? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  what  motives  have  induced  the  guardians  to  elect  another.  The  election  of 
the  medical  officer  is  vested  in  the  guardians. 

13989.  Although  you  are  not  exactly  aware  of  the  acreage  and  population 
which  is  required  by  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners  for  a  medical  district,  yet 
you  are  aware  that  there  is  some  rule  laid  down  ? — I  had  an  impression  that  it 
was  16,000  acres,  and  on  looking  at  the  order  I  see  it  is. 

1399°*  Do  you  know  there  have  been  great  alterations  in  the  medical  districts 
in  Andover  this  year  ? — I  know  there  have  been  alterations. 

13991-  Do  you  know  three  of  the  districts  exceed  the  acreage  laid  down  by 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — That  acreage  is  some  approximation ;  it  is  not 
an  absolute  guide. 

13992\  Do  not  the  Commissioners  use  words  in  their  orders,  that  they  are  to 
be  complied  with  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  unless  they  are  impracticable? — Yes, 
as  nearly  as  they  can  be. 

T3993-  Have  special  minutes  been  received  by  the  Commissioners  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians  relative  to  the  alteration  of  this  district? — I  presume  there 
have.  I  am  not  at  this  moment  prepared  to  state. 


13994-  The 
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13994*  The  Board  of  Guardians  suspended  Mr.  Westlake  in  November? 
— Yes. 

13995*  Did  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  sanction  his  suspension  ? — We 
did  not. 

1399>6*  Mr.  fV akley.']  Does  it  comport  with  your  notion  of  good  government  in 
an  institution,  that  if  an  officer  discovers  anything  wrong,  he,  on  complaining  to 
the  conti  oiling  authorities,  should  be  required  by  those  authorities  to  pursue  the 
investigation  himself  as  a  prosecutor? — No,  I  have  not  stated  that;  what  I  stated 
was,  that  any  officer  to  a  union  becoming  cognizant  of  any  improper  or  irregular 
conduct  on  the  part  of  any  other  officer,  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  state  the 
circumstance  to  his  superiors. 

1 3997*  And  that  an  inquiry  into  that  misconduct  should  be  pursued  and  insti¬ 
tuted  by  them  ?-  I  did  not  state  that,  but  it  naturally  arises  out  of  the  question. 

1399g*  Ought  not  that  to  be  the  course  ? — Yes. 

J3999*  Would  anything  be  more  invidious  than  to  make  one  officer  pursue 
another,  as  in  the  inquiry  at  Andover  ? — In  the  particular  case  of  prosecuting  him 
ciiminally,  that  was  put  under  different  circumstances;  it  is  not  desirable  for  any 
public  body  to  become  the  prosecutors  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  spending  the  public 
money  in  opposition  to  the  limited  means  of  an  individual ;  it  has  an  invidious 
appearance.  That  is  very  much  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  on  that 
matter ;  it  was  considered  a  good  deal. 

14000.  Are  you  aware  that  the  investigation  at  Andover  was  made  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  trial.  There  was  an  accusing  party,  there  was  a  defendant,  and 
there  were  solicitors  and  counsel  employed  on  both  sides ;  and  the  burthen  of  the 

expense,  the  labour  and  the  anxiety  were  thrown  on  Mr.  Westlake  ?— A  consider¬ 
able  portion  was. 

14001.  Under  whose  regulation,  or  whose  guidance,  or  whose  order  or  rule 
did  that  occur?— The  Commissioners  are  not  answerable,  for  they  sent  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  make  inquiries  into  certain  charges  made  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  union ;  the  employment  of  counsel,  and  other  matters,  grew  up 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Commissioners  in  any  way.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
we  had  no  part  in  it,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  for  myself,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  desirable  way  of  conducting  such  an  inquiry ;  it  is  exceedingly 
troublesome  and  expensive. 

14002.  Had  there  been  any  precedent  for  instituting  such  an  inquiry,  and 
under  such  circumstances  ?— I  believe  there  had  been  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  occurred  before  I  left  England. 

14003.  Where  the  responsibility,  and  anxiety  and  labour,  were  thrown  on  an 
officer  of  the  union  ?— That  I  do  not  know. 

14004.  Chairman .]  Or  upon  any  individual  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

^r‘  You  stated  that  you  did  not  consider  the  charges  affected 

Mr.  Barker ;  any  of  the  malpractices  in  the  union  ? — My  observation  was 

-  *  c9.u^d  ^t  understand  how  charges  arising  in  the  union  could  affect 

the  Assistant  Commissioner  who  had  the  charge  of  theAistrict. 

14006.  If  that  be  the  case,  who  is  the  responsible  party  for  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  unions  ?— The  first  responsibility  devolves  on  the  Board  of  the 

uardians  and  the  officers  of  the  union;  the  second  responsibility  devolves  on 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  finally  through  him  upon  the  Commissioners. 

14°°7-  Then  the  first  responsibility  is  not  with  the  Commissioners,  but  the 
last  ? — The  last. 

14008.  Which  duty  do  you  regard  as  the  heaviest,  the  first  or  the  last? — Thev 
are  all  heavy.  J 

14°°9*  Which  is  the  most  important? — -I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

14010.  Is  the  good  government  more  indebted  to  the  guardians  than  it  is  to  the 
Commissioners  ?— Their  functions  are  different;  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 

opemtivr  SUpenntendinS  merel? *  the  Elions  of  the  guardians  are  active  and 

dovm^Unio^P-^Ye^111^  ^°U  ^  ^  suPer*ntended  tde  government  of  the  An- 

!*?!!?•  w!th(?Ut  beinS  cognizant  of  what  was  going  onr—It  appears  so. 
for  thP  18  a"f?werabie  or  accountable  for  what  has  occurred  in  that  union, 

u  .  r  a°rdlnary  State  of  thmgs  has  been  disclosed  in  this  Committee ; 

I  ready  cannot  sammiSS1°nerS’  Assistant  Commissioner,  or  with  the  guardians 

0.45 — 22. 
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14014.  You  have  stated  before,  that  you  did  not  consider  the  charges  affected 
the  Assistant  Commissioner ;  you  know  a  great  deal  more  on  the  subject  than  you 
did  when  the  inquiry  was  commenced ;  do  you  now  consider  that  the  charges 
affected  the  conduct  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner?— I  think,  if  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  had  looked  more  closely  into  the  proceedings  at  Andover,  what  has 
been  found  wrong  there  would  not  have  existed  so  long. 

14015.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  if  the  Commissioners  themselves  had 
looked  a  little  more  closely  after  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  do  not  know 
in  what  way  they  could  look  more  closely  than  they  do. 

14016.  In  what  way,  then,  do  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  is  the  vigilance 
of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  his  district  ? — By 
having  from  him,  at  the  end  of  every  week,  a  report  of  the  duties  performed  by 
him  during  the  week. 

14017.  Do  you  believe  he  would  send  in  a  bad  report  of  his  own  conduct? — 
Perhaps  not. 

14018.  Chairman .]  Are  there  certain  forms  which  he  has  to  fill  up  ? — Yes. 

14019.  Mr.  IVakley.']  But  would  he  give  an  unfavourable  report  of  his  own 
conduct? — I  suppose  not. 

14020.  Would  you  adopt  any  other  plan  of  testing  the  vigilance  with  which  he 
exercises  his  duty  ? — We  have  no  other  mode,  and  I  really  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  mode  that  can  be  adopted.  If  the  Assistant  Commissioner  pointedly  neglects 
his  duty  for  any  length  of  time,  it  must  be  presumed  it  will  reach  our  ears  in  the 
shape  of  a  complaint  in  some  way  or  in  some  direction. 

14021.  It  is  too  long  a  tale  to  repeat,  and  it  is  almost  too  odious  a  picture  to 
paint,  but  you  certainly  must  have  been  informed  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Andover  Union-house  and  the  union  generally.  It  has  been  proved  indisputably 
before  the  Committee  that  the  greatest  cruelties  and  indecencies  have  been  practised 
there ;  that  for  years  the  unfortunate  inmates  were  kept  on  an  insufficiency  of  food  ; 
that  even  your  own  dietary  had  not  been  acted  on,  the  second  which  you  issued, 
No.  3 ;  that  children  1 2  months  of  age  have  been  sent  to  be  buried,  and  carried  to  the 
churchyard  by  their  own  parents  ;  that  the  parents  were  forced  to  do  these  things  ; 
that  they  were  hooted  and  pelted  on  one  occasion  out  ot  the  union  workhouse ; 
that  a  woman  whose  child  died  a  natural  death  was  charged  with  having  murdered 
her  child;  that  she  was  shut  up,  night  after  night,  and  kept  away  from  the  other 
women,  although  it  was  clearly  proved  that  she  had  committed  no  offence  at  all ; 
it  has  been  proved  that  indecencies  without  number  have  been  practised  by  the 
governor  of  the  workhouse  tow  ards  females  of  the  establishment.  Who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  these  things  ? — It  is  certainly  a  very  formidable  array  of  crimes,  but  of 
the  great  majority  I  was  totally  unaware;  and  whether  all  these  circumstances 
have  been  proved,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
accusation  and  proof.  Whether  they  are  accusations  or  proofs,  I  do  not  know. 
Some  of  them  may  admit  of  explanation  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
is  wrong  in  the  Andover  Union,  or  any  other  union,  except  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners ;  or  of  any  complaint  that  may  be  made, 
either  directly  to  us,  or  through  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  in  this 
particular  case. 

14022.  It  is  quite  clear,  then,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Parker  was  sent  to  institute 
the  first  inquiry,  that  you  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lost  confidence  in  him  ? — 
We  had  not ;  I  had  not. 

14023.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree? — I  had  not. 

14024.  You  have  stated  that  the  chief  circumstance  that  led  to  his  dismissal, 
was  the  manner  that  he  displayed  before  the  Board  on  one  occasion? — Yes. 

14025.  Was  not  that  the  case? — Yes. 

14026.  What  was  the  manner  ? — I  cannot  state. 

14027.  Was  it  anything  insulting  by  sign,  or  anything  coarse  or  offensive  in 
language? — No,  there  was  nothing  un gentlemanly. 

14028.  Can  you  give  to  the  Committee  any  indication  of  what  that  manner 
was  ?- — It  was  a  manner  sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  no  feeling  of  confidence, 
or  that  proper  feeling  of  confidence  and  respect  on  one  side. 

14029.  The  manner  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  an  unpleasant  feeling; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? — A  want  of  confidence  and  respect,  so  manifest  as  to 
destroy  confidence  on  the  other  side. 

14030.  On  Mr.  Parker’s  part,  towards  Mr.  Lewis?— Ye9,  in  the  first  instance. 

14031.  Are 
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14031.  Are  you  aware  of  what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Parker 
on  the  same  day? — I  was  not. 

14032.  You  are  aware  now? — Yes. 

14033.  Did  you  not  hear  Mr.  Lewis  in  part  apologise  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  say 
he  did  not  intend  to  be  offensive  to  him  in  the  morning  ? — I  did  not ;  I  was  asked 
that  question  before,  and  I  stated  I  had  no  recollection  of  it. 

14034.  Do  you  recollect  whether  this  occurred  on  the  6th  of  October  ? — I  only 
remember  one  occasion,  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Lewis  brought  Mr.  Parker 
into  the  Board- room. 

14035.  Have  you  any  means  of  showing  the  Committee  whether  Mr.  Owen 
was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker  had  discharged  his 
duty  before  the  occurrence  on  that  day  ? — No. 

14036.  There  was  no  resolution  at  the  Board  which  directed  Mr.  Owen  to 
institute  such  an  inquiry? — No;  the  inquiry  would  be  merely  to  Mr.  Owen,  to 
look  through  the  books ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  formal  order. 

14037.  Can  you  recollect  when  it  was  first  suggested  in  the  Board  that  Mr. 
Parker  should  be  written  to  to  resign  ? — I  cannot  fix  on  any  date. 

14038.  Do  you  remember  who  first  made  the  suggestion? — I  do  not. 

14039.  There  were  only  three  of  you?-— It  was  a  point  talked  of;  and  I  can¬ 
not  remember  ;  a  decision  was  come  to.  It  was  one  of  those  things  floating  about 
my  mind,  and  no  particular  notice  taken  of  it  till  you  came  to  the  point  of 
action. 

14040.  Do  you  recollect  who  made  the  suggestion  ? — I  can  only  say  I  did  not 
make  it. 

14041.  There  was  no  resolution  of  the  Board  at  that  time  on  the  subject?— 
No,  merely  conversation. 

14042.  And  you  regarded  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  him  as  a  private  and 
confidential  letter? — Yes. 

14°43*  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  such  letters  from  your  office  ?—  Not 
frequently. 

14044.  Couched  in  these  terms  :  “  We  have,  after  full  consideration,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  public  duty,  retain  you  any 
longer  in  your  present  office  ”  ? — We  do  not  frequently  have  occasion  for  such 
a  letter. 

14045.  Can  you  give  to  the  Committee  any  other  reasons  for  Mr.  Parker’s  dis¬ 
missal  than  those  you  have  already  stated,  the  manner  that  denoted  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  district  inquiry  at  Andover  ? — I  have  stated  to  the  Committee  every¬ 
thing  I  know  of  the  subject. 

14046.  Can  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  a  Board ;  the  second  section  of  the 
Act  states,  that  the  Commissioners  shall  sit  and  act  as  a  Board  ;  and  the  fourth 
section  states,  that  the  Commissioners  shall  make  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  of 
course  as  a  Board  ;  describe  what  form  or  ceremony  you  go  through  when  you 
meet  of  a  morning,  in  order  to  constitute  yourselves  into  af Board  ? — In  answer  to 
that  question,  I  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  stating,  that  we  consider  we  act  as 
a  Board  when  two  or  more  Commissioners  meet  and  unite  in  the  performance  of 
any  public  act,  or  any  act  of  a  public  nature,  whether  by  deciding  on  a  rule  or 
regulation  issued  under  seal,  or  a  despatch  of  a  formal  and  official  letter,  or  any 
matter  of  importance  ;  or  in  giving  an  answer  to  any  application  that  may  be 
made  to  us  requiring  the  sanction  of  a  proceeding,  or  for  our  advice  or  opinion,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

14047.  In  other  words,  you  deem  certain  acts  to  be  the  acts  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  other  acts  not  to  be  acts  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ? 
— Anything  that  is  not  the  act  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  is  not  of  legal  force, 
not  of  legal  authority ;  an  act  to  be  of  legal  authority,  must  be  the  act  of  the 
Board,  and  executed  at  the  Board,  such  as  the  signing  of  an  order. 

14048.  Do  you  mean  an  act  to  have  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  other  persons? 
— Yes. 

14°49*  But  might  there  not  be  other  acts  which  might  have  an  effect  upon 
your  own  conduct  through  your  record  being  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Parliament,  and  therefore  being  acts  of  which  the  Parliament  and  Secretary  of 
State  ought  to  have  cognizance? — Every  act  of  that  kind  takes  place  at  a  Board, 
and  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

14050.  Suppose  this  case:  a  deputation  waits  on  you  from  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  complaining  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  dietary,  complaining  of  illness  on 
0,45  22.  I  the 
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the  part  of  many  of  the  paupers,  you  receive  them  as  a  Board,  you  hear  their 
statement,  you  decide  at  once,  you  give  them  their  answer  on  the  spot ;  what 
entry  is  there  made  of  such  proceeding? — In  every  case,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  trifling 
importance,  and  nothing  is  done,  whether  there  is  invariably  a  record  of  such  an 
interview  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  ;  but  if  anything  whatever  is  done,  as 
a  general  rule  a  record  is  made  of  any  such  interview. 

14051.  A  great  deal  is  done  in  such  a  case  as  that,  when  a  Board  of  Guardians 
represent  that  the  inmates  of  their  workhouse  are  suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of 
food  } — There  may  be  deputations  received  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  go  on 
the  minutes  ;  of  others  there  are  records  kept. 

14052.  As  you  decided  at  a  Board  on  receiving  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation,  then 
there  was  a  Board  ? — Yes. 

14053.  Was  there  anything  said  at  that  time  about  hearing  any  explanation 
from  Mr.  Parker,  before  the  final  resolve  was  made  that  he  should  resign  ? — 

I  think  not. 

14054.  On  other  occasions,  antecedent  to  the  Andover  inquiry,  when  Sir 
Francis  Head  and  Mr.  Gilbert  were  called  before  the  Commissioners  to  explain 
their  reasons  for  certain  acts  they  had  done,  did  they  not  require  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  should  be  in  attendance  ? — I  say  at  once  they  could  not  have  required  the 
secretary  to  be  in  attendance ;  whether  the  secretary  was  in  attendance  or  not  is 
another  question. 

14055.  Did  they  not  request  that  the  secretary  or  assistant  secretary  should  be 
in  attendance  when  they  gave  their  explanation  before  the  Commissioners'? — 

I  am  not  aware  that  they  did  ;  they  may,  but  I  am  not  aware. 

14056.  Did  not  Mr.  Parker  himself  request  that  the  secretary  should  be  in 
attendance  at  the  time  the  dispute  arose  respecting  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson  ?  — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

14057.  Just  remember  for  one  moment;  that  the  secretary  should  be  present 
at  the  Board  to  take  down  what  transpired,  to  make  a  minute  as  a  record  of  your 
proceedings  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind  ;  I  believe  not. 
W  hether  such  a  request  w;as  made  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  I  do  not  know' ;  none  w7as 
made  in  my  hearing  or  knowledge. 

14058.  Had  Mr.  Parker  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  conduct  before  a 
Board,  when  the  secretary  was  present? — No,  Mr.  Parker  never  applied  for  an 
opportunity. 

14059.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  were  asked  some  questions  about  remonstrances 
addressed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Parker  as  to  his  irregular  mode 
of  doing  business? — Yes. 

14060.  You  said  you  did  not  remember  any  such  remonstrances? — I  did. 

14061.  Here  is  one  dated  16th  July  1842  ? 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  state¬ 
ment  respecting  certain  letters  referred  to  you  by  the  Commissioners  for  your  opinion  on 
the  subjects  to  which  they  respectively  relate,  and  tp  call  your  attention  to  the  length  of 
time  these  letters  have  been  kept  in  your  possession,  by  which  great  delay  has  been 
caused  in  returning  answers  to  them,  and  some  inconvenience  to  the  public  service. 

The  Commissioners  think  it  desirable  that  as  little  delay  as  possible  should  take  place  in 
replying  to  communications  to  them  of  the  nature  of  those  adverted  to,  and  I  am  to 
request  that  you  will  in  future  return  all  letters  referred  to  you  as  soon  after  the  date  of 
reference  as  practicable.  If  in  any  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  inquiry  respecting 
the  matters  to  which  any  of  such  letters  relate,  and  some  considerable  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  you  will  be  able  to  make  such  inquiry,  the  Commissioners  think  it  desirable 
that  you  should,  in  that  case,  return  the  original  letters  to  this  office,  and  make  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  matters  to  which  they  relate ;  or  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  you  to  retain  the 
original  letters,  then  that  you  should  so  inform  the  Commissioners,  in  order  that  they  may 
send  an  intermediate  letter  to  the  writers, acknowledging  the  receipt  of  theircommunications, 
and  explaining  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  replying  to  them. 

I  have,  8cc. 

To  H.  W.  Parker,  Esq.  (signed)  George  Coode, 

Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner.  Assistant  Secretary. 

—Yes. 

14062.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker’s  answer  to  that  letter,  dated  the  17th  of 
July  1842,  in  which  he  says — 


Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  16th  instant, 
ciiecting  my  attention  to  the  length  of  time  that  ten  letters  therein  referred  to  have  been 
etained  by  me,  by  which  great  delay  is  said  to  have  been  caused  in  returning  answers  to 
them,  and  some  inconvenience  to  the  public  service. 

No  one  can  more  strongly  regret  than  I  do  the  detention  of  some  of  these  papers,  and 
assuie  you  that  the  delay  has  arisen  from  the  weight  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  by 
t  e  state  in  which  I  find  many  of  the  workhouses,  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  a  reflec- 
1011  upon  the  Poor-law  Commission,  by  the  omission  to  keep  proper  accounts  in  almost 
every  umon,  and  in  some  unions  they  neglect  to  keep  any  workhouse  accounts  whatever, 
and  the  investigations  in  which  I  have  been  employed.  All  these  matters  have  operated 
to  occasion  delay  in  returning  some  of  the  numerous  papers  referred  to  me. 

During  the  past  six  days  I  have  spent  83  hours  in  the  active  service  of  the  Commission, 
e  greater  part  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights  having  been  occupied  in  travelling  A 
similar  extent  of  labour  has  been  given  by  me  to  the  Commission,  week  after  week!  and 
1  see  no  prospect  of  ita  diminution. 

I  am  sorry  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  my  predecessors  in  this  district,  but  nevertheless 
strongly  leel  that  it  is  to  their  omission  to  secure  attention  to  the  order  of  accounts,  and 

to  your  regulations,  that  so  much  labour  is  cast  upon  me,  and  so  much  discredit  upon  the 
Commission.  1 

—No. 

14063.  Do  you  remember  the  rejoinder  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to 
that  letter,  which  is  dated  the  19th  July  1842  ? 

Sir, 

fI,AMidh”Jc!ed  hy  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
o  the  17th  instant,  and  in  reference  thereto  I  am  to  state  that  the  Commissioners,  in 
calling  your  attention  to  the  papers  referred  to  in  their  letter  of  the  16th,  did  not  forget 
the  many  calls  on  your  time,  and  the  various  special  matters  in  which  your  services  had 

sensihTeqU1T|d  °f  *5® ,imPortance.  of  th^  services  the  Commissioners  are  fully 

sensible.  The  only  object  of  the  Commissioners  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  subject, 

was  to  prevent,  for  the  future  the  occurrence  of  more  delay  than  is  absolutely  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  consideration  of  the  business.  y  p 

H'  “^Esq.  (signed)  '  E.  Chadwick,  Secretary. 

—Nc, 

14064  There  is  another  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Poor-law  Commission¬ 
ers,  which  is  dated  4th  January  1843  •* 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  state,  that  amongst  the  papers  received 
from  you  on  the  2d  instant,  they  observed  the  following,  and  they^spec.alWish  m  call 

yoDu,0the  dateS°f  th°Se  papers  and  the  periods  at  wh'ch  tliose  were  originally 

1  8a  recf\ved  hy  tbe  Commissioners  29th  April  1841,  referred  to  you  1st  May 

841  returned  by  you  the  6th  May  1841,  again  referred  to  you  7th  May  1841  and 

finally  received  from  you  on  the  2d  January  1843.  J  '  J 

,«8if4^~db^the  Commissioners '18th  of  June  1842,  referred  to  von  on  the 
r /8th  of  June  1842,  and  received  from  you  in  return  on  2d  January  1843.  * 

fhe  other  papers  to  which  the  Commissioners  wish  to  advert,  relate  all  of  them  to  thp 
appointment  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Newbury  Union. 

yo?onfithefdlow?„gVdadyby  ‘he  C°"lmiSSionerS  °n  the  2d  Ju"e  -d  referred  to 

The  second  was  received  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  5th  of  October  and  was 

"  le°ttr  °n  the  IOth  °Ct0ber’  Wilh  a  K<>uest  ,hat  wouldreturn  Z 

The  third,  containing  a  request  from  the  clerk  for  an  answer  to  his  previous  com- 
munication,  was  received  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  28th  ultimo,  on  which  dav 
they  addiessed  to  you  an  official  letter,  requesting  vou  to  return  rhp«p  n!inor  u-  7 
were  then  ultimately  returned,  and  received  by  thl 

QPJbe  Crm!~S  ?re  wel1  aware  of  the  numerous  calls  upon  your  attention  and  thev 
are  most  ready  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  urgent  duties  whirli  th  ’  11  1  ^ 

rp'/XrS  ryr„ea  rZ  Zy*  FZlkcr1 5 

ea  mg  with  the  papers  is  observed,  some  embarrassment  would  be  spared  to  thp  Co  ° 

To  H.  W.  Parker,  Esq.  (si-nedT™’  \  «  , 

Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner.  C  °  d)  E.  Chadwick ,  Secretary. 

0«45"— -22.  y 

K  Mr. 
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Mr.  Parker’s  answer  to  that  remonstrance  is  :  — 

Gentlemen, 

No  one  can  regret  more  than  I  do  the  delay  which  occasionally  occurs  in  the  return  of 
papers  referred  to  me  ;  I  do  however  really  believe  that  this  delay  is  entirely  attributable 
to  the  extraordinary  demands  on  my  time  and  attention.  When  I  first  entered  on  the 
superintendence  of  this  district,  I  was  desired  to  investigate  seven  years’  accounts  of  one 
union,  and  the  consequence  of  such  investigation  was,  the  collection  of  evidence  against 
the  clerk  of  the  union;  this  was  not  concluded  when  I  received  directions  to  enter  upon 
another  investigation  of  seven  years’ accounts ;  and  yet  whilst  pursuing  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  1  frequently  received  directions  to  conduct  inquiries  in  other  places;  by  oue  post 
I  received  directions  to  enter  upon  no  less  than  four  inquiries  in  as  many  counties. 

With  respect  to  the  Newbury  Union,  I  thought  it  desirable  that  I  should  attend  there  to 
confer  with  the  guardians;  but  I  have  been  from  time  to  lime  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
more  pressing  matters.  The  desire  to  attend  there  induced  me  to  delay  the  return  of 
these  papers,  and  the  urgency  of  papers  subsequently  received,  prevented  my  attendance 
there. 

Do  you  remember  that  answer? — No,  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

14065.  Are  you  aware  that  after  this  letter  of  Mr.  Parker’s,  a  private  letter  was 
written  by  Sir  Edmund  Head  to  Mr.  Parker ;  do  you  know  Sir  Edmund  Head’s 
handwriting  ( handing  a  Letter  to  the  Witness)  ? — Yes,  that  is  his  handwriting. 

14066.  This  letter  is  marked  “private,”  and  dated  “  January  7th,  1843,” 
says, 

My  Dear  Parker, 

About  a  week  or  10  days  ago,  a  respectable  an  1  intelligent  man - called  on  me; 

I  forget  his  name.  He  brought - first  letter  in  his  hand; - - protested 

against  his  statements  of  facts,  as  exaggerated  and  partly  false,  and  against  his  conduct, 

and  that  of  Mr. - — ,  in  making  themselves  poor  men’s  justices,  and  encouraging  bad 

feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men  against  their  employers,  and  reviving  partially  the  evil  of  the 
old  law.  He  evidently  wanted  the  Commissioners  officially  to  represent  all  this  at  the 
Home-office.  This  I  of  course  declined  entirely,  but  I  said  that  a  refutation,  and  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  falsehoods,  and  a  statement  of  any  alleged  misconduct  being  forwarded  to 
this  office  from  the  Board  of  Guardians,  would  then  be  put  on  record,  and  would  be  avail¬ 
able,  if  wanted  hereafter.  Whether  they  will  send  any  such  thing,  I  know  not,  but 

I  think - letters  so  mischievous,  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  there  should 

be  in  our  hands  a  report  if  possible,  emanating  voluntarily  from  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
on  the  state  of  the  labouring  population  of  that  district.  We  could  write  and  call  attention 
to  the  letters,  asking  for  information  ;  but  if  a  little  poking  from  you  to  any  member  of  the 
Board,  would  get  such  a  step  made  on  their  part,  I  should  like  it  belter.  That  we  ought 
to  be  armed  as  to  that  district,  before  Parliament  meets,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  want 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  official  letter  sent  to  you  the  other  day,  about  not  returning  the 
papers.  We  all  know  and  feel  the  intrinsic  justice  of  your  reply,  so  far  as  relates  to 
giving  full  attention  to  the  cases,  and  we  know  how  you  were  prepared  at  the  time  referred 
to.  But  if  when  you  really  have  not  time  to  look  at  a  case  of  the  kjnd,  you  would  say  so, 
and  return  the  papers,  we  should  know  what  to  do.  When  the  papers  are  detained,  the 
whole  matter  is  lost  sight  of  for  six  months,  and  if  the  case  afterwards  becomes  a  public 
one,  nothing  looks  so  bad  as  a  letter  long  unanswered.  Do  not  db  me  the  injustice  to 
suppose  that  the  pressure  of  which  you  speak  was  not  appreciated ;  but  what  is  to  be 
done  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  W.  Parker,  Esq.  Edmund  Head. 

14067.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  Commissioner’s  letter  to  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  which  is  marked  “  private,”  and  a  Commissioner’s  letter  to  an 
Assistant  Commissioner,  which  is  not  marked  “  private,”  but  which  you  still  say 
is  private  and  confidential  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  difference.  In  explanation  of 
that,  I  would  state,  during  my  abode  in  Ireland,  letters  were  written  by  me  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  none  of  them  were  marked 
“  private,”  but  they  were  all  supposed  to  be  private  and  confidential  by  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioners  themselves. 

14068.  Are  you  aware  that  the  question  of  producing  private  letters  from  the 
Commissioners  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner  has  been  considered  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  they  have  compelled  the  production  ?— Yes ;  and 
all  my  own  letters,  although  private,  were  every  one  retained. 

14069.  After  that  question  was  considered  in  the  Committee,  it  was  raised  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  several  Lords  expressed  an  opinion  that  those  letters 
could  be  treated  only  as  public  letters,  and  there  was  no  dissent  from  that 
opinion  ? — I  am  aware  of  what  took  place  on  that  occasion. 

14070.  You  were  asked  whether  you  were  aware  of  any  complaint  having  been 
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made  by  Mr.  Parker  to  his  having  been  called  on  to  resign  previous  to  the  subject 
being  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

14071.  Are  you  not  aware,  that  on  the  20th  October,  two  or  three  days  after 
his  resignation,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  complaining,  and  pro¬ 
mising  to  write  him  another  longer  letter  on  the  subject ;  did  you  not  hear  of  his 
having  written  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? — Yes. 

14072.  Are  you  aware  also  that  he  wrote  another  and  longer  letter,  which  is 
dated  October  29th  ? — Yes. 

14073.  And  these  letters  were  published  as  a  pamphlet  in  November  last  year  ? 
— Yes 

14074.  You  were  asked  also,  after  Mr.  Parker  received  your  letter,  calling  on 
him  to  resign,  whether  he  asked  for  an  opportunity  of  making  any  explanation  ? — 
Yes. 

14075.  Do  you  consider  the  letter,  in  which  you  called  on  Mr.  Parker  to 
resign,  was  a  letter  that  invited  any  explanation  from  him,  or  after  receiving 
which  he  could  ? — It  did  not  invite  explanation. 

14076.  In  that  latter  you  said,  “We  have,  after  full  consideration,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  public  duty,  retain  you  any 
longer  in  your  present  office.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  us  to  request  that  you 
will  send  your  resignation  to  the  Commissioners.”  After  receiving  a  letter  couched 
in  such  language  as  that,  could  Mr.  Parker  conceive  there  was  any  use  in  seeking 
for  an  opportunity  of  explanation  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  could ;  I  do  not  think 
that  he  could  in  such  a  case. 

14077.  Mr.  S.  JVortley.]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Your  attention  was  called  to  the 
pasted  entry? — Yes. 

14078.  You  considered  it  a  singular  instance? — Yes. 

14079*  Look  at  this  book,  and  see  if  there  are  not  three  or  four  days  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Parker? — I  see  there  is  a  minute  on  the  8th  October 
1 845,  pasted  in  in  the  same  way. 

14080.  Relating  to  a  distinct  subject? — Yes. 

14081.  Has  that  been  the  subject  of  examination  before  the  District  Asylums 
Committee  ? — A  deputation  of  the  guardians  of  the  St.  Saviour’s  Board. 

14082.  Was  there  any  inquiry  about  that  before  the  District  Asylums  Com¬ 
mittee  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

14083.  Hoyv  is  that  signed;  by  one  Commissioner  only? — I  would  merely 
state  that  this  is  not  an  act  of  the  Board,  merely  a  record  of  the  fact. 

14084.  What  is  the  heading? — It  is  headed  “  Minutes  and  Directions  of  the 
Board,  and  Correspondence.” 

14085.  State  if  there  is  any  other  instance  of  letters  being  pasted  in? — The 
24th  October,  another  instance. 

14086.  How  many  signatures? — No,  that  is  also  a  record  of  a  deputation;  and 
another  on  the  23d  December. 

14087.  How  many  signatures?— One ;  that  is  a  record  of  a  deputation. 

14088-9.  Is  receiving  deputations  Mr.  Lewis’s  peculiar  province  ? — No.— (Mr. 
Nicholls.)  There  were  minutes  made  at  the  Board  by  Mr.  Lewis  ;  he  writes  very 
rapidly ;  he  has  sketched  the  object  of  the  deputation,  and  it  is  stated  as  a  sanc¬ 
tion  for  entering  in  the  minutes.  The  clerk,  instead  of  entering  the  minutes,  has 
pasted  the  paper  in  previously. 

14090.  Mr.  S.  Wortley7\  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Are  the  minutes  verified  by  all  the 
three  Commissioners  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  proceedings? — Yes;  it  also  appears 
by  this  minute  that  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Lewis  were  attending  when  it  was 
signed. 

14091.  Are  the  proceedings  of  each  day  verified  by  the  signatures  of  two  Com¬ 
missioners? — Yes. 

14092.  Do  you  apply  that  answer  to  all  the  instances  which  you  have  now 
given,  in  which  papers  have  been  pasted  in  ? — I  do. 

14093.  Where  is  it  so  stated  ?— It  is  in  the  note,  a  deputation  of  St.  Saviour’s 
attended  the  Commissioners. 

14094.  Captain  Pcchell.']  How  many  instances  are  there  of  these  being  pasted 
besides  the  one  of  the  1 6th  October  ? — Three. 


G.  Nicholls ,  Esq. 


7  July  1846. 
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[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock^ 
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Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fi elden. 
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Sir  J.  Pakington. 


Captain  Pechell. 
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LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edmund  Head ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

14095.  Mr.  Christie .]  YOU  were  not  in  town  when  Mr.  Wakley  brought 
forward,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  last  year,  the  abuses  connected  with  bone¬ 
crushing  in  the  Andover  workhouse,  and  when  Sir  James  Graham  referred  the 
subject  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  was  not. 

14096.  Were  you  in  town  any  time  while  Mr.  Parker  was  conducting  the 
inquiry  into  that  subject? — I  arrived  in  town  on  the  8th  August;  the  inquiry, 
I  think,  was  then  concluded. 

14097.  Did  you  come  to  town  in  consequence  of  being  summoned  by  your 
colleague,  Mr.  Nicholls  ? — No ;  I  came  to  town  on  the  day  on  which  I  had 
arranged  to  come  the  day  before  I  left  him. 

14098.  On  coming  to  town,  did  you  go  to  the  Home  Office? — On  coming  to 
town  I  went  from  the  railway  station  to  Somerset  House.  When  I  got  there 
I  found  Mr.  Parker  had  gone  to  the  Home  Office.  I  thought  it  possible  Sir 
James  Graham  might  wish  to  see  one  of  the  Commissioners ;  I  then  went  from 
Somerset  House  down  to  the  Home  Office. 

14099.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Parker’s  report  of  his  inquiry  before  going  that 
day  to  the  Home  Office  ? — I  had  not  seen  the  report  before  going  to  the  Home 
Office ;  I  think  I  had  not ;  it  was  shown  me  at  the  Home  Office ;  I  had  not  had 
time  to  read  it. 

14100.  Did  you  read  it?— I  cast  my  eye  over  it  as  well  as  the  time  would 
allow. 

14101.  Were  the  depositions  accompanying  the  report  shown  you  also? — 
I  think  the  depositions  were  there,  but  the  report  was  what  I  mainly  looked  at ; 
I  merely  cast  my  eye  over  it. 

14102.  State  what  passed  at  the  interview  with  Sir  James  Graham  ? — I  will 
state  to  the  Committee,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  passed.  I  should  begin  by  pre¬ 
mising  that  I  took  no  memorandum,  and  therefore  my  recollection  is  a  recol¬ 
lection,  I  will  not  say  of  1 1  months,  because  I  took  care  to  make  notes,  as  soon 
as  the  question  was  raised,  of  all  I  could  recollect. 

1 41  °3-  Are  you  aware  of  a  memorandum  of  that  conversation  which  has 

been  published ;  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  is  that  generally  correct  ? _ 

I  would  rather  state  my  own  recollection,  so  far  as  I  remember.  On  my  arrival 
at  the  Home  Office,  I  asked  whether  Mr.  Parker  was  with  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  was  told  that  he  was.  I  then  sent  in  word  to  say  I  was  there.  I  was 
admitted  ;  I  found  Mr.  Parker  sitting  opposite  Sir  James  Graham ;  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  after  the  usual  manner  of  speaking,  said  it  was  a  painful  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  then  handed  to  me,  I  think,  Mr.  Parker’s  report  at  that  time, 
i  took  Mr.  Parker’s  report  in  my  hand,  and  cast  my  eye  over  it,  and  said,  that 
i  agreed  with  Sir  James  Graham,  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  painful  matter. 
1  think  those  were  the  words ;  I  cannot  be  accurate  in  every  word,  because  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  is  considerable.  Sir  James  Graham  then  said,  with  regard 
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Sir  Edmund  Head,  to  bone-crushing,  it  was  evident  there  were  great  objections  to  it;  and  he  said, 

- -  “  Have  you  the  power  to  put  it  down  ?  ”  and  looked  to  me  inquiringly.  To 

8  July  1846.  which  I  answered,  “  I  think  we  have,  by  way  of  regulating  the  labour  in  work- 
houses.”  And  I  turned  to  Mr.  Parker,  as  soliciting  his  assent  to  that  observa¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Parker  assented  to  it.  Then  I  think  Sir  James  Graham  went  on 
to  ask  about  our  having  sanctioned  it  in  certain  cases.  I  said  we  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  its  use  in  the  Andover  Union,  as  applied  to  the  four  hours’  task-work 
for  vagrants  and  mendicants  admitted  into  the  house ;  that  we  had  done  so 
after  a  letter  from  the  medical  officer,  and  I  have  an  impression  that  that  letter 
was  there  ;  but  how  it  got  to  the  Home  Office,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  cannot  say  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  Mr.  Parker  brought  it  down. 

14104.  You  do  not  remember  Mr.  Parker  giving  it  to  you  ? — I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  ;  it  was  there  at  the  time,  and  I  referred  to  it,  and  the  tenor  of  the  letter 
was  this,  so  far  as  I  recollect :  it  was  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Westlake,  to  the 
effect,  that  looking  to  the  state  of  the  bones,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  labour 
was  performed,  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  or  persons  employed.  Sir  James  Graham’s  obser¬ 
vation  on  that  was,  “  No,  it  is  very  well  there  is  no  harm  to  the  health,  but  it 
is  a  disagreeable  and  objectionable  mode  of  employment.”  I  said,  I  admitted 
that. 

14105.  Mr.  Waldey7\  The  certificate  referred  to  dry  bones?  — Yes. 

14106.  Read  it?  — 

Gentlemen,  Andover,  3  July  1844. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  state,  that  the  bones  usually  obtained  are  dry,  conse¬ 
quently  but  little  effluvia  emitted  from  them,  and  in  such  a  state  are  not  injurious  to  health. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  instruments  or  the  places  where  the  work  is  carried  on. 

I  am,  &c. 

T.  C.  Westlake . 


14107.  Mr.  Chris  tie. Have  you  finished  your  account  of  what  passed? — 
No  ;  Sir  James  Graham  then  passed  on,  as  far  as  I  remember  ;  he  considered 
the  report  again,  and  looked  over  it  again,  and  said,  “Well,  I  shall  not  produce 
this  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-night ;  I  shall  give  a  verbal  statement 
only.” 

14108.  Mr.  Wakley.~]  Was  that  on  a  Friday  ? — Yes,  on  Friday,  8th;  it  was 
the  day  before  the  prorogation  ;  there  was  but  one  day  to  do  it  in.  I  was  going 
on  to  state  negatively,  as  well  as  positively,  after  what  has  been  alluded  to  in 
this  examination,  that  nothing  whatever  fell  from  Sir  James  Graham  which  im¬ 
plied  or  expressed  any  intention  to  suppress  that  report,  or  to  cause  it  to  be  as 
if  it  had  not  been  written,  which  is  the  form  in  which  I  have  seen  it  stated. 
Nothing  of  that  sort  passed  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  Sir  James  Graham, 
either  on  that  day,  or  at  the  next  interview  I  had  with  him,  said  to  me  expressly, 
“  You  know  these  papers  will  be  called  for  the  first  day  of  the  next  Session  ; 
they  will  have  to  be  produced.”  He  contemplated  the  production  of  them,  I  am 
positive,  at  that  time  ;  and  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  original  report  never 
left  our  office,  therefore  it  was  not  in  Sir  James  Graham’s  power  to  suppress  it 
at  all,  or  in  anybody’s  power. 

14109.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Was  the  report  registered  in  your  office? — I  appre¬ 
hend  it  was  ;  I  was  not  there  when  it  arrived. 

14110.  In  the  usual  manner? — Yes. 

14111.  Mr.  IVakley.  j  You  say  that  the  report  was  at  the  Home  Office  when 
you  were  there  ? — A  copy,  not  the  original ;  I  do  not  recollect  which  it  was  ; 
I  am  told  a  copy  went  there. 

14112.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Sir  James  Graham  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  report 
could  not  be  suppressed  ? — He  must  be  aware  that  the  report  was  registered  in 
our  office,  and  the  papers  were  not  under  his  control. 

14113.  Chairman .]  When  did  Sir  James  Graham  say  to  you  that  the  reports 
and  papers  would  be  moved  for  at  the  ensuing  Session  ? — I  think  it  was  in  the 
interval ;  it  was  said  a  very  short  time  before. 

14114.  Mr.  Christie .]  By  the  first  day  in  the  next  Session  the  interest  in  the 
subject  might  have  died  away? — I  cannot  answer  that  question;  that  is  a 
question  for  the  House  of  Commons. 

14115.  In  the  memorandum  to  which  you  have  aliuded,  the  word  “  suppress  ” 
does  not  occur? — Perhaps  I  may  excuse  myself  by  saying  that  I  should  not 
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have  ventured  to  refer  to  the  word  suppress,  but  I  understood  it  was  alluded  to 
in  the  question  put  to  me.  In  the  report  I  saw  in  “  The  Times  ”  the  word 
suppress  was  used. 

14116.  You  shall  hear  what  the  original  memorandum  contains ;  what  “  The 
Times  ”  may  have  said  in  commenting  on  it  is  another  question :  “  This  report 
must  not  be  produced.”  You  were  understood  to  state  that  Sir  James  Graham 
said  he  would  not  produce  the  report? — Not  at  that  time. 

14117.  “It  must  be  treated  as  if  it  had  never  been  made”? — I  do  not 
remember  any  such  words.  I  do  not  think  they  were  used. 

14118.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  conducting  business  at 
the  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  to  send  original  reports  to  the  Home  Office  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is. 

14119.  If  original  reports  were  sent,  would  they  be  sent  without  being  kept  ? 
— I  should  say  not ;  I  do  not  know  any  such  instance ;  I  cannot  say  any  such 
thing  has  not  been  done. 

Henry  Walter  Parker ,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

14120.  Chairman.']  ARE  you  prepared  to  produce  to  the  Committee  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  on  that  occasion  at  the  Home 
Office  ?  —Yes. 

14121.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  a  correct  copy  of  the  memo¬ 
randum  ? — Yes. 

14122.  When  did  you  make  that  memorandum  ?— I  had  an  interview  with 
Sir  James  Graham  at  the  Home  Office,  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  Sir  Edmund 
Head  joined  us.  I  had  directions  from  Mr.  Nicholls  to  return  to  Somerset 
House,  and  report  the  interview  to  him.  I  was  detained  all  day  at  the  Home 
Office,  in  consequence  of  Sir  James  Graham  being  at  the  Council,  and  at  half 
past  five  I  left  with  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  walked  with  him  to  Charing-cross. 
I  then  left  him  to  go  to  Somerset  House,  to  report  to  Mr.  Nicholls.  I  met  Mr. 
Nicholls  in  the  Strand,  and  told  him  the  course  of  proceeding  which  Sir  James 
Graham  was  disposed  to  adopt.  Finding  Mr.  Nicholls  did  not  approve  of  the 
course,  I  left  him  in  the  Strand  ;  when  I  got  to  Somerset  House,  reflecting  on 
what  had  passed,  having  corrected  Sir  Edmund  Head  before  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  having  to  report  on  the  proceedings  on  the  following  day,  I  thought  it 
better  to  jot  down  the  notes  of  what  had  passed.  I  could  find  no  pen  in  the 
office  ;  it  being  late,  I  took  out  the  original  paper,  and  with  a  pencil  I  had  in 
my  pocket  I  jotted  them  down  on  the  very  original  paper,  on  the  back  of  a 
letter  from  the  Commissioners,  dated  the  2d  August  1845,  enclosing  an  extract 
from  “  The  Times”  newspaper. 

14123.  Chairman.]  From  that  extract  do  you  now  produce  a  copy,  which,  to 
the  best  of  your  belief,  is  correct? — Yes  ;  I  have  not  examined  it. 

14124.  Did  you  make  it  yourself? — No,  I  dictated  it.  I  see  in  the  notes 
I  have  put  Sir  E.  H.  and  Sir  J.  G. ;  I  have  put  it  in  full  in  the  copy. 

[The  following  Memorandum  was  then  put  in  and  read:] 

After  adverting  to  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  depositions,  Sir  James  observed,  “  I  have 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Commissioners  cannot  prevent  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  from  employing  the  inmates  of  workhouses  at  this  bone-crushing  ;  I  was  right  in 
saying  so,  was  I  not  ?” 

I  replied,  “  I  think  not ;  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Commissioners  possess 
authority  to  issue  regulations  by  which  such  labour  may  be  put  on  a  proper  footing.” 

Sir  James  :  “  Is  that  so ;  are  you  sure  you  are  right?” 

I  said,  “  I  am  very  confident  in  my  opinion.” 

Sir  Edmund  Head  was  announced ;  and  Sir  James  Graham  repeated  to  him  what  he  had 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  employ 
the  inmates  of  workhouses  in  bone-crushing,  adding,  “  Mr.  Parker  says  he  thinks  the 
Commissioners  have  power  to  control  this  kind  of  labour.” 

Sir  Edmund  :  a  I  think  we  can  do  so,  but- - ” 

Sir  James:  “I  do  not  like  this  kind  of  employment  in  workhouses;  we  shall  have  some 
confounded  disturbance  about  it.” 

Sir  Edmund  :  “  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so.” 

Sir  James:  “Yes,  this  case  will  be  stock  in  trade  for  ‘  The  Times’  for  the  next  six 
months ;  but  you  have  not  countenanced  this  description  of  labour,  hare  you  ?  ” 

Sir  Edmund  :  “  No,  but  we  have  not  discouraged  it.” 
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Handing  Sir  Edmund  a  copy  of  the  Commissioners’  order  requiring  wayfarers  and  such 
casual  paupers  to  break  a  certain  quantity  of  bones  before  leaving  the  Andover  W  orkhouse, 
in  return  for  a  night’s  lodging  and  food,  I  said,  “  In  the  cases  of  mendicants,  such  labour 
has  been  directed  by  an  order  of  the  Commissioners,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  surgeon  that 

it  was  innocuous.”  ,  .  .  .  .  ..  ...  A  .  „ 

Sir  James  (taking  the  paper  from  Sir  Edmund,  and  looking  at  it)  said,  Is  that  so  . 

Why  it  makes  the  case  worse.” 

Sir  Edmund  observed,  that  he  regretted  that  Sir  James  Graham  entertained  such  an 
opinion,  and  that  he  did  not  think  such  labour  could  be  abandoned  without  giving  offence 
to  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Sir  James  :  “  Now,  what  am  I  to  tell  The  House  about  this  business  r  It  will  never  do  to 
produce  Mr.  Parker’s  Report,  and  these  depositions.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  say  :  I’ll  begin 
by  adverting  to  bone-crushing  in  union  workhouses;  then  go  on  to  say  that  I  lost  no  time 
in  communicating  with  the  Commissioners,  who  forthwith  replied  that  no  information  ol 
the  practices  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wakley  had  reached  them;  that  Mr.  Parker  had  been 

directed  to  make  inquiries  on  the  spot;  that  I  had  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Parker,  who 

verbally  reported  to  me  the  result  of  his  investigation ;  that  some  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  of  depraved  appetite  had  taken  meat  off  the  bones ;  that  when  the  guardians 
heard  of  it  they  directed  an  investigation  by  their  medical  man ;  that  the  other  workhouse 
officers  had  been  enjoined  to  be  careful  to  prevent  inmates  of  depraved  appetite  gaining 
access  to  the  bone  store.  If  I  say  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  made  this  communica¬ 
tion  orally,  that  will  possibly  suffice.  This  Report  must  not  be  produced ;  it  must  be 
treated  as  if  it  never  had  been  made.” 


Sir  Edmund  Head,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

14125.  Chairman .]  WHAT  time  did  you  see  Sir  James  Graham?— I  cannot 
state  accurately,  but  I  came  up,  I  think,  by  the  express  train  from  Birmingham, 
and  went  then  to  the  Poor-law  Office,  and  down  to  the  Home  Office.  1  got  to 
town  about  three  o’clock.  It  must  have  been  a  little  after  four ;  I  think  it  was 

between  four  and  five. 

14126.  Mr.  Christie.']  What  time  did  you  leave  Sir  James  Graham  that  day  ? 
—About  five  o’clock,  or  half-past  five. 

14127.  Had  Sir  James  Graham  consulted  you  on  any  previous  occasion,  as 
to  your  power  to  prohibit  bone-crushing  ? — He  had  spoken  often  to  me,  and 

my  colleagues  too.  . 

14128.  Had  you  ever  instructed  him  that  you  had  no  power  :  No. 

14129.  Are  you  aware  that  he  made  such  a  statement  in  the  House  01 
Commons,  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  interfere  ?  No, 

1  am  not  aware  of  it ;  I  was  not  aware  of  it  then. 

141 30.  Are  you  aware  of  it  now  ?- — I  have  heard  it  stated  ;  I  have  no  other 

evidence. 

14131 .  You  have  put  in  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Westlake,  which  states  that 
there  is  no  objection? — I  did  not  put  it  in;  I  mentioned  that  that  was  the 
letter  referred  to. 

14132.  Did  you  say  that  this  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Westlake,  and 
received  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  before  they  issued  the  order  for 
setting  vagrants  to  work  at  bone-crushing  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

14133.  This  letter  is  dated  July  3d,  1844,  and  that  order  is  dated  the 
30th  May  ?• — It  is  possible ;  I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment.  There  was 
attached  to  the  order,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Westlake  of  some  sort. 

14134.  Did  you  not  always  require  a  certificate  from  the  medical  officer  ot 
the  union,  before  you  set  vagrants  to  work  at  bone-crushing  ?— I  think  in  every 

case,  so  far  as  I  remember.  _  .  .  , 

14135.  From  a  return  you  made  to  this  Committee,  we  find  that  a  circular 

letter  was  issued,  dated  the  11th  April  1844,  and  addressed  to  the  Boards  ot 

Guardians  in  the  West  of  England? — Yes. 

14136.  And  to  which  this  letter  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  appears  to  be  an  answer  t 

— Very  possibly ;  I  do  not  know. 

14137.  This  letter  refers  to  the  general  employment  of  paupers  in  bone- 
crushing  in  workhouses  ? — It  is  very  possibly  the  case. 

14138.  But  there  is  not  in  the  list  of  unions,  given  in  this  paper  as  the  unions 
to  which  that  letter  was  sent,  the  name  of  Andover  ? — It  does  not  appear  to 
occur. 

14139.  To  what  is  this  letter  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  a  reply  ? — Here  is  an  order 

to  the  Andover  Union  respecting  the  task-work,  dated  30th  March  1844.  This 

letter 
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letter  appears  to  be  connected  with  that  order ;  if  the  Committee  wish  it,  I  can  s 
go  through  the  correspondence.  The  date  of  Mr.  Westlake  s  letter  is  July  3d. 

14140.  And  you  say  the  order  was  issued  on  the  30th  March  ? — Yes. 

14141 .  The  order  of  the  guardians  bore  date  the  30th  March,  but  sanctioned 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  and  signed  by  you  and  Mr.  Nicholls  on  the  30th 
May  ? — Yes,  the  approval  was  given  on  the  30th  May  by  letter.  I  observe  the 
correspondence  here  begins  in  January  ;  and  there  was  a  letter  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  dated  12th  March,  in  which  some  questions  were  asked. 

14142.  Chairman .]  To  whom? — To  the  Andover  guardians;  and  then  there 
was  an  order  apparently  framed.  I  do  not  see  Mr.  Westlake’s  letter  here. 

14143.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Was  Mr.  Parker  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
interview  you  had  with  Sir  James  Graham  of  the  8th  of  August  ?  — My  impres¬ 
sion  is,  that  he  was,  and  that  I  left  the  Home  Office  with  him. 

14144.  You  had  no  conversation  with  Sir  James  Graham  when  Mr.  Parker 
was  absent  ? — I  think  not ;  the  only  doubt  is,  that  I  may  have  remained  a 
minute  or  two  after  Mr.  Parker ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  did  so  :  I  went  from 
the  Home  Office  up  the  street  with  Mr.  Parker,  certainly. 

14145.  Did  Sir  James  Graham,  on  that  occasion,  make  any  objection  to  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker’s  report  was  drawn  up  ? — None. 

14146.  Any  objection  to  the  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  had  been  gone 
into  ? — I  did  not  hear  any. 

14147.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  That  was  a  report  of  the  first  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

14148.  Mr.  Christie .]  But  the  report  and  the  depositions  were  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Sir  James  Graham  on  that  day  ? — I  am  quite  certain  a  copy  of  the 
report  was  ;  I  am  not  so  clear  about  the  depositions,  because  the  report  was 
handed  to  me  across  the  table,  and  I  had  to  look  at  it  at  the  moment  as  quick 
as  I  could  at  the  time ;  1  had  not  much  time. 

14149.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Chadwick  wrote  on  the  6th  of  August  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  informing  him  that  Mr.  Parker  had  concluded  the  inquiry  and/ 
made  a  report,  “  A  copy  of  which  report,  with  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Parker  during  the  investigation,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
diet  tables  now  in  force  in  the  Andover  Union,  are  transmitted  herewith  for 
the  information  of  Secretary  Sir  James  Graham  ”  ? — Then  they  were  there. 

14150.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  observation 
by  Sir  James  Graham  with  respect  to  the  non-production  that  evening  of  the 
report  of  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

14151.  Is  your  recollection  distinct,  that  Sir  James  Graham  expressed  an 
intention  of  not  producing  that  report  on  that  night  only  ? — That  was  the 
impression  conveyed  to  me  only. 

14152.  Mr.  Christie .]  That  night  or  the  next  day  ? — 'That  night  only. 

141 53.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  were  not  led  to  believe  from  that  or  any  other 
expression  that  fell  from  Sir  James  Graham,  that  he  either  entertained  the 
intention  or  thought  it  possible  to  suppress  that  report  ?  —If  by  suppress  is 
meant  suppress  permanently,  I  am  confident  Sir  James  Graham  made  use  of 
no  expression  that  conveyed  that  notion  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have 
stated  already,  he  did  make  use  of  expressions  at  the  next  interview  with  me 
which  were  inconsistent  with  any  such  permanent  suppression  or  withdrawal  of 
the  report. 

14154.  Mr.  Christie.]  That  next  interview  was  after  the  prorogation  of  Par¬ 
liament  ? — I  presume  it  was. 

14155.  Was  it  next  day  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

14156.  Mr.  M .  Sutton.]  And  the  result  on  your  mind  of  those  expressions 
was,  that  Sir  James  Graham  thought  it  expedient  to  delay  the  presentation,  or 
the  production  of  that  report,  without  expressing  any  intention  of  withholding 
it  permanently  from  the  public  ? — The  result  on  my  mind  was  this,  that  Sir 
James  Graham  preferred  making  a  verbal  explanation  to  The  House  that  night ; 
that  he  contemplated  the  possibility  or  certainty  of  that  report  being  called  for, 
with  other  papers  connected  with  the  depositions,  and  when  called  for  it  would 
have  to  be  produced. 

14157.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  remember  his  telling  you  that  he  should  make 
the  usual  statement  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  that  Report, 
that  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  the  public  service  at  present  that  it  should 
be  produced  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that ;  I  do  not  remember  his  making 
any  statement  which  is  called  the  usual  statement,  or  which  was  a  usual  state- 
0.45—23.  B  ment. 
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Sir  Edmund  Head.  ment.  I  remember  simply  this,  that  he  said  he  should  not  produce  it;  that 
-  he  should  make  a  verbal  statement. 

8  July  1846.  14158.  Were  you  consulted  after  that  memorandum  was  read  to  the  House 

of  Commons,  with  reference  to  its  accuracy  ? — J  will  state  exactly  what  passed. 
After  what  I  saw  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  went  to  the  Poor  law 
Office  that  morning,  and,  before  I  saw  any  one  in  the  Poor-law  Office,  I  made  a 
memorandum  of  my  impressions  of  the  interview,  which  I  showed  to  my  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Lewis  ;  which  I  then  had  copied,  and  which  Sir  James  Graham 
never  saw  till  after  Mr.  Lewis  had  seen  it ;  until  it  had  been  copied  ;  of  that 
memorandum  I  have  a  copy  here. 

14159.  Be  good  enough  to  answer  the  question,  which  was,  whether  you 
were  consulted  by  Sir  James  Graham  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  memorandum  ? 
— In  one  sense,  I  was.  Having  made  such  memorandum,  I  went  to  the  Home 
Office,  without  being  sent  for.  I  said  to  Sir  James  Graham  :  “  I  see  something 
has  passed  with  reference  to  that  conversation ;  this  is  my  recollection  on  the 
subject,  and  I  will  show  it  you.”  Sir  James  Graham  looked  at  it,  and  returned 
it  to  me,  and  said,  “  I  dare  say  it  may  be  right,  without  any  alteration.” 
That  remained  in  my  possession. 

141 60.  You  said  you  showed  that  memorandum  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — I  did. 

14161.  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  in  town  at  the  time  this  interview  with  Sir  James 
Graham  took  place? — Not  at  the  time  of  the  interview  of  the  8th  of  August. 

14162.  Nor  was  he  present;  or  knew  anything  of  the  conversation? — Cer¬ 
tainly  ;  the  reason  I  mentioned  that,  was  in  order  to  show  that  the  memorandum 
was  drawn  up  before  I  went  to  the  Home  Office. 

14163.  Did  you  consult  Mr.  Nicholls  that  morning  as  to  his  recollection  of 
the  account  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Parker  of  what  had  passed  in  the  interview 
with  Sir  James  Graham  immediately  afterwards  ? — I  did  not. 

14164.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. ]  You  said  you  did  not  consult  Mr.  Nicholls  on  the 
subject  of  the  statement  that  was  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  the  nature  of 
the  interview  which  he  had  with  Sir  James  Graham  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of 
doing  so  at  all. 

14165.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  consult  a  person  who  was  not  present 
at  the  interview,  with  regard  to  an  interview  at  which  you  had  been  present  ? 
»--I  did  not. 

14166.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Did  Sir  James  Graham  send  for  you  that  morn¬ 
ing,  or  did  you  go  voluntarily  ? — I  think  I  went  voluntarily. 

14167.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  might  have  seen  a  report  of  the  statement  made 
the  night  before  by  Sir  James  Graham,  that  he  should  take  as  early  steps  as  he 
could  to  consult  you  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  memorandum  ? — I  saw  the 
report,  which  I  alluded  to  just  now,  which  included  the  word  suppressed,  and 
the  other  statement.  I  also  saw  Sir  James  Graham  said  I  was  present,  and 
could  speak  to  its  accuracy  ;  I  therefore  thought  it  right  to  put  down,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  interview  with  Sir  James  Graham,  my  recollection,  and  show  it 
to  him  after  it  was  so  done. 

14168.  I  never  used  the  word  suppress? — I  think  it  will  be  found  in  the 
alleged  report  of  your  speech  in  “  The  Times.” 

14169.  Mr.  IValdey.]  What  was  the  day? — The  8th  of  August. 

14170.  At  what  period  of  the  day  was  it  that  you  were  at  the  Home  Office  ? 
— It  must  have  been  after  four  o’clock. 

14171.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  When  you  recommended  bone-crushing  in  the  different 
unions,  did  you  intend  it  as  an  employment  or  a  task  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
we  recommended  it  at  all. 

14172.  You  sanctioned  it  ? — On  the  application  of  guardians  to  the  cases 
in  which  it  was  specially  sanctioned. 

14173.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  walked  away  with  Mr.  Parker  from  the  Home 
Office  that  day  r — Yes,  I  did. 

14174.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  to  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  made  the  inquiry  and  the  report  ? — I  do  not  remember  expressing  it. 

141  75.  Do  you  remember  saying  anything  to  him  about  the  depositions  ? — 

I  do  not. 

14176.  Do  you  remember  on  any  subsequent  occasion  saying  anything  about 
the  depositions  ? — Not  on  that  first  inquiry. 

14177.  Do  you  remember  having  regretted  that  the  evidence  had  been  taken 

down 
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down  in  that  form  ? — No;  I  may  very  likely  have  regretted  the  substance  of  Sir  Edmund  Head. 
the  evidence,  that  the  circumstances  were  as  stated.  - 

14178.  You  have  no  recollection  of  having  expressed  a  regret  to  him  that  he  8  July  1846. 
had  taken  down  the  facts  in  formal  depositions  ? — No. 

14179.  Do  you  remember  receiving  a  communication  from  Andover  on  the 
12th  August? — Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  before  I  go  any  further, 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
with  relation  to  both  these  inquiries  at  Andover,  I  found  among  my  papers  two 
private  letters,  addressed  by  Sir  James  Graham  to  me,  of  rather  a  later  date. 

I  thought  them  material,  because  they  go  to  show  the  view  which  Sir  James 
Graham  took  of  the  mode  in  which  the  inquiry  at  Andover  should  be  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  whole  state  of  things  there ;  I  asked  his  permission  to  produce 
them. 

14180.  With  reference  to  which  inquiry  ?— Subsequent  to  the  first  inquiry, 
but  written  during  the  course  of  the  second  inquiry.  The  reason  I  mention 
them  now  is,  that  I  understand  Sir  James  Graham’s  view  of  the  inquiry,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  by  Mr.  Parker,  was  here  one  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  and  I  wished  to  lay  before  the  Committee  what  evidence  was  in  my 
possession,  with  his  permission,  which  went  to  show  what  was  the  view  he 
took  of  the  inquiry. 

14181.  Chairman .]  Do  you  wish  to  produce  to  the  Committee  two  letters  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  with  reference  to  the  spirit  in  which  such  investigation 
should  be  conducted? — Yes,  the  first  dated  16th  September  1845. 

Private. 

My  dear  Sir,  Netherby,  16  September  1845. 

The  local  authorities  at  Andover  have  acted  very  much  as  I  expected.  They  are  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  uphold  their  officer,  being  implicated  more  or  less  in  his  disgrace,  by  their 
own  culpable  neglect,  if  he  be  not  declared  innocent.  The  Commissioners  can  have  no  bias 
of  this  kind,  even  though  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  district  may  be  partially  swayed 
by  it ;  and  I  am  most  anxious  that  your  desire  to  have  strict  justice  done  should  be  apparent, 
and  that  every  step  which  you  take  should  be  marked  by  the  single  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  truth. 

I  have  always  contended  that  one  of  the  duties  of  your  high  office  is  to  protect  the  poor 
from  injury  and  oppression,  when  wrong  is  done  to  them  by  local  authorities,  armed  with 
brief  power,  and  actuated  by  petty  resentments  or  corrupt  prepossessions ;  and  no  wish  to 
shelter  Mr.  Parker,  or  to  palliate  past  errors,  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  para¬ 
mount  duty. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  resume  the  inquiry  ;  the  evidence  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  most  formal  and  dispassionate  manner,  and  duly  reported  by  a  shorthand 
writer.  What  is  not  legal  evidence  should  be  admitted  with  great  caution ;  what  is  legal 
evidence  should  be  taken  down  verbatim.  No  new  matter  should  be  opened  until  the  charges 
of  drunkenness  and  debauchery  are  closed  and  rebutted  by  the  defence  ;  and  if  either  of 
them  be  proved  your  course  is  clear. 

This  case,  as  affecting  Mr.  Parker,  must  be  considered  by  you  when  the  whole  matter  is 
determined,  and  when  you  can  calmly  review  the  part  which  he  has  taken  in  this  un¬ 
fortunate  affair. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  impression  on  the  public  mind  will  be  strong,  that  there  has  been 
gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  and  most  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
master  ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Parker  had  been  active  and  intelligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
of  superintendence,  these  evils  could  not  have  remained  so  long  undiscovered.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  premature  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  on  this  point. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.  (signed)  Ja.  R.  Graham. 


14182.  Mr.  Christie. ~]  What  is  the  epoch  in  the  inquiry? — The  inquiry  had 
been  suspended,  and  Sir  James  Graham  is  just  informed  of  its  resumption. 

141 83.  By  whom  ? — By  me. 

141 84.  Is  that  letter  in  answer  to  one  of  yours  ?— Yes,  but  I  have  not  got  a 
copy  of  it. 

14185.  Mr.  JVahley.]  When  was  your  letter  written? — My  letter  was  in¬ 
forming  Sir  James  Graham. 

14186.  Mr.  Christie .]  With  what  view  do  you  produce  that  letter  ? — For  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  spirit  in  which  Sir  James  Graham  wished  the  inquiry 
should  be  conducted.  J 

14187.  We  had  not  yet  got  to  that  inquiry.  You  had  been  examined  about 
the  bone  inquiry;  that  letter  has  the  effect  of  casting  a  reflection  on  Mr. 
Parker ;  as  you  have  not  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
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can  you  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  that  letter  ?— The  contents  were 
informing  him  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Andover,  the  resolution  to  resume 

the  inquiry. 

14188.  Did  you  express  no  opinion  in  that  letter,  as  to  the  conduct  or  the 
guardians,  the  master,  or  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  will  not  say  I  did  not ; 
I  do  not  remember. 

14189.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Of  course,  in  that  letter  where  Sir  James  Graham 
says  “  their  officer,”  he  means  McDougal  ?— Yes. 

14190.  Then  that  letter  refers  to  the  bone  inquiry  ?— Yes,  it  does. 

14101.  And  not  to  the  former  inquiry  ? — Not  at  all ;  the  other  letter  is  later 

still. 

a ^10)2.  Mr.  Christie.]  Has  the  other  letter  any  reference  to  Sir  James 
Graham’s  desire  for  publicity  ?— Not  the  least ;  it  is  perfectly  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  when  they  were  produced. 

14193.  In  this  letter  reference  is  made  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  short¬ 
hand  writer  ?  —Yes. 

14194.  Had  not  Mr.  Parker  applied  to  you  of  his  own  motion  for  a  shorthand 
writer?— I  do  not  remember  his  applying  of  his  own  motion  ;  I  remember  we 
settled  one  should  go  down. 

14195.  Do  not  you  remember  his  applying  to  Mr.  Nicholls  and  you,  object¬ 
ing  to  the  shorthand  writer?— No. 

14196.  Mr.  Nicholls  supporting  Mr.  Parkers  application ?— Not  the  least. 
14197.  And  Mr.  Coode  being  consulted? — No;  my  impression  is,  on  the 
contrary,  that  I  wished  a  shorthand  writer  to  go  down. 

14198.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Do  you  recollect  when  the  shorthand  writer  did  go 
down  ? — On  the  resumption  of  the  second  inquiry. 

14199.  What  day?— The  inquiry  was  resumed  on  the  16th,  the  very  day 

that  letter  is  dated. 

14200.  Mr.  IV.  Joliffe.']  Had  the  shorthand  writer  been  sent  down  before 
you  sent  that  letter  ?— -It  had  been  determined  on  ;  the  conversation  with  Mr. 
Parker  must  have  been  on  the  15th. 

14201 .  If  the  inquiry  was  resumed  on  the  16th,  would  it  be  resumed  without 
the  shorthand  writer?— No,  I  think  the  shorthand  writer  was  there. 

14202.  Mr.  Christie.']  Was  the  inquiry  resumed  in  consequence  of  that  letter 
from  Sir  James  Graham  ? — No. 

14203.  Had  you  given  orders  to  resume  it,  previous  to  receiving  that  letter  ? 
— I  think  so. 

14204.  Will  you  now  read  the  second  letter? — Yes. 

(Private.) 


My  dear  Sir  Edmund,  Netherby,  1  October  1845. 

I  shall  be  in  London  on  the  16th  of  this  month,  and  I  will  readily  postpone  my  official 
communication  to  you  with  respect  to  bone-crushing  in  workhouses  until  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  private  personal  communication  with  you  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  dismissal  of  the  master  of  the  Andover  Workhouse  is  one  point  gained.  Some 
grave  matters  still,  however,  remain  to  be  considered.  The  Report  of  the  Auditor  seems 
to  show  deficiencies  under  certain  heads  of  account  immediately  connected  with  the  dietary ; 
and  Mr.  Parker’s  inspection  of  the  books,  on  his  own  showing,  unless  what  he  sa  d  has 
been  falsely  reported,  has  been  negligent  in  the  extreme.  The  manner  also  in  which  he 
has  conducted  the  inquiry  has  been  most  unfortunate. 

The  dietary  itself  also  at  Andover  is  low,  and  if  it  be  inadequate,  no  fear  of  the  charge  of 
a  concession  to  clamour  should  prevent  its  immediate  increase. 

We  will,  however,  reserve  the  discussion  of  these  matters  until  we  meet. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.  (signed)  Ja.  G.  Graham. 

14205.  Before  reading  these  letters,  you  made  an  explanation,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  show  that  you  yourself  felt  an  objection  to  producing  them, 
as  they  were  private  letters  ?— 1  felt  an  objection  to  producing  them  without 
Sir  James  Graham’s  permission. 

14206.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
to  communicate  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  on  public  business  relating 
to  the  Commission  by  private  letters? — I  cannot  say  it  is  the  custom.  I  have 
received  letters  when  he  has  been  absent. 

14207.  In  what  way  did  Sir  James  Graham  ordinarily  communicate  with  the 
Poor-law  Commission  ? — By  public  letters  or  verbally. 

14208.  Were 
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14208.  Were  verbal  communications  frequent? — I  hardly  know  how  to 
measure  their  frequency ;  we  saw  Sir  James  Graham  whenever  he  thought  it 

necessary ;  he  sent  for  us.  .  c 

14209.  Would  you  say  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  gives  the  Secretary  ot 

State  the  power  of  demanding  information  at  any  time  from  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  the  sixth  section  says,  “  That  the  said  Commissioners  shall  from 
time  to  time,  at  such  times  as  any  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  shall  direct,  give  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  requiring  the  same, 
such  information  respecting  their  proceedings,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  the  said 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  shall  require.”  Can  you  say,  from  your  experience, 
whether  he  more  frequently  requires  information  verbally  or  by  public  letteis  ? 

_ X  should  say  interviews  have  been  more  frequent  than  public  letters,  but 

whether  those  interviews  have  disposed  of  more  business,  I  cannot  undeitake 
to  say.  A  number  of  public  letters  have  constantly  passed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  office,  asking  for  information  and  giving  it  to  him. 

14210.  When  Sir  James  Graham  required  an  interview  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  information,  in  what  way  was  he  in  the  habit  of  communicating  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  his  desire  for  that  interview  ?— Generally  ;  some¬ 
times  a  private  note  came  from  Captain  O’Brien,  his  private  secretary. 

14211.  To  the  Commissioners  generally,  or  an  individual  Commissioner  ? — 
The  communication  has  been  to  an  individual  Commissioner  sometimes ;  at 
other  times  Sir  James  Graham  wished  to  see  one  of  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners. 

14212.  Then  such  a  communication  having  been  received  by  an  individual 
Commissioner,  has  it  been  communicated  by  him  to  the  Board,  and  have  they 
appointed  one  of  themselves  to  go  to  Sir  James  Graham  to  see  him  ?  Yes. 

14213.  Does  Mr.  Nicholls  ever  go  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? — I  have  seen  Mr. 
Nicholls  there. 

14214.  How  long  ago  ? — Some  time  ago. 

14215.  Can  you  remember  how  long  ago  ? — Two  or  three  years  ago. 

14216.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Nicholls  has  not  gone  to  Sir  James  Graham 
any  time  these  last  two  or  three  years  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  his  being  there. 

14217.  Do  you  know  why  ? — I  cannot  answer  for  Mr.  Nicholls’s  reasons. 

14218.  Can  you  answer  for  Sir  James  Graham’s  ? — I  cannot ;  still  less. 

14219.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  that  may  throw  light  on  Mr.  Nicholls 
never  going  to  Sir  James  Graham  ?— The  only  information  that  I  can  give  is 
with  respect  to  facts,  that  he  did  not  usually  go. 

14220.  Is  not  Mr.  Nicholls  the  senior  Commissioner  ?— Yes. 

14221.  Was  it  not  the  habit  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
mission,  for  any  Commissioner  having  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  report  that  to  the  Board,  and  the  interview  to  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  ? 
— I  am  unable  to  say,  because  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Commission  in  the 
earlier  times. 

14222.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Commission  ? — Since  1841. 

14223.  Since  then,  do  you  remember  no  instance  of  a  report  by  a  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  has  had  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  his 
colleagues,  and  that  report  being  recorded  on  the  minutes  ? — I  recollect  nume¬ 
rous  instances  of  a  Commissioner,  who  had  an  interview  with  Sir  James 
Graham,  mentioning  the  substance  of  what  had  passed,  or  the  subject  matter 
on  which  he  was  sent  for  to  his  colleagues,  when  he  returned;  I  do  not 
remember  it  being  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

14224.  Has  a  regular  Minute  Book  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  been  kept  since  you  have  been  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  ? — 
What  I  consider  a  regular  book ;  a  record,  as  I  consider,  which  complies  with 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Act,  has  been  kept. 

14225.  The  fourth  section  of  the  Act,  requires  “  that  the  said  Commissioners 
shall  make  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  in  which  shall  be  entered  in  writing, 
a  reference  to  every  letter  received,  from  whence,  its  date,  the  date  of  its  recep¬ 
tion,  and  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  ;  and  a  minute  of  every  letter  written, 
or  order  given  by  the  said  Commissioners,  whether  in  answer  to  such  letters 
received  or  otherwise,  with  the  date  of  the  same,  and  a  minute  of  the  opinion 
of  each  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  case  they  should 
finally  differ  in  opinion  upon  any  order  to  be  given,  or  other  proceeding  of  the 
Board.”  That  is  the  record,  the  contents  of  which  are  defined  for  the  especial 
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Sir  Edmund  Head,  purpose  of  being  submitted,  as  the  clause  goes  on  to  say,  “to  one  of  His 

- - Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  once  in  every  year^  or  as  often  as  he 

8  juty  1846.  shall  require  the  same.”  As  long  as  you  have  been  a  Poor-law  Commissioner, 
has  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  or  any  person  acting  for  him,  attended  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  and  taken  minutes  of  what  was  done  by  the  Board  at 
that  meeting,  and  made  regular  entries  in  a  regular  Minute  Book,  of  what  was 

done  at  the  Board  on  such  a  day,  in  the  presence  of  each  Commissioner  ? _ It 

has  not. 

14226.  Has  such  a  Minute  Book  been  kept  at  any  time  since  you  have  been 
a  Poor-law  Commissioner  ?—  A  Minute  Book  has  been  kept,  which,  according  to 
oui  \ iew,  is  the  record  required  by  that  fourto  section  of  the  Act.  It  has  not 
been  kept  by  the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary ;  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  it 
should  be.  We  find  nothing  in  the  Act  which  requires  the  presence  of  the 
Secretary  as  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  Board. 

14227.  Then  no  such  Minute  Book  has  been  kept  ?— No  Minute  Book  has 
been  kept  by  the  Secretary  since  I  have  been  a  Poor-law  Commissioner. 

14228.  Has  any  such  Minute  Book  been  kept  by  any  one  else? — Yes,  by  a 
clerk.  ’  J 

14229.  Present  at  your  meeting  ?— Present  at  the  signing  of  our  minutes. 
14230.  Present  at  those  meetings  ? — Not  during  the  whole,  of  the  meetings; 
not  present  at  the  meetings. 

14231.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board? 
— Whatever  the  Commissioners  define  according  to  the  Act. 

14232.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  such  Minute  Book  as  I  have  described 
was  kept  before  you  were  one  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  am  not  now 
speaking  from  my  own  knowledge,  because  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Board, 
therefore  it  is  only  the  result  of  an  inquiry.  I  am  aware  that  a  Minute  Book 
was  kept  previous  to  the  year  1841 ;  the  change  was  made  before  I  was  a  Poor- 
law  Commissioner ;  but  a  Minute  Book,  professing  to  be  kept  by  the  Secretary, 
was  kept.  I  inquired,  when  the  question  was  raised  the  other  day,  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  Minute  Book,  with  the  view  of  informing  myself  on  the  subject, 
and  I  found  that  the  Minute  Book  of  later  years  preceding  1841  consisted  of  a 
very  limited  number  of  entries,  professing  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
Board,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  papers  and  business  which  was 
transacted  at  the  Board,  or  professed  to  be  so,  was  entered  in  the  fair  minutes 
out  of  the  room,  and  was  not  a  portion  of  the  original  memorandum  of  the 
Secretary.  The  number  of  times  in  the  year  that  the  Secretary  attended  the 
Board  was  exceedingly  limited,  much  more  limited  than  when  the  Board  met 
for  business  ;  therefore  habitually  the  Secretary  did  not  attend  every  Board,  if 
by  a  Board  it  is  understood  the  times  at  which  business  was  done. 

14233*  From  whom  did  you  receive  this  information  ?— From  looking  at  the 
books,  and  asking  Mr.  Owen  and  other  clerks  in  the  office. 

14234.  Then  you  have  looked  ?-— Yes. 

14235.  This  information  which  you  received,  did  you  check  bv  consulting 
the  secretary  afterwards  ?— No,  I  did  not ;  I  looked  at  the  book. 

14236.  What  was  Mr.  Owen  in  the  Commission  before  1841? — I  do  not 
know. 

14237*  Fffid  he  anything  to  dor — I  do  not  know.  All  I  asked  was  for  the 
book.  I  asked  for  the  Fair  Minute  and  the  Office  Minute  Book. 

14238.  Was  not  Mr.  Owen  clerk  to  Mr.  Parker  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  he  was  in 
the  office. 

1 423:9*  You  say  you  have  been  informed  that  the  secretary  used  very  seldom 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board?— Yes. 

H240*  When  he  did  not  attend,  did  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  attend 
for  him?  I  am  told  not ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

1f  2  Captain  Pechell.]  Were  those  letters  which  you  have  read,  and  are 
marked  “  private,  ’  communicated  to  your  colleagues  at  the  Board  ? — That  is  a 
question  I  cannot  answer  ;  it  is  possible  they  were  ;  I  cannot  answer  it.  I  think 
it  is  most  likely  that  I  showed  that  letter  at  the  time  to  my  colleague  who  was 
present ;  I  cannot  say  whether  1  did  or  not. 

14242.  You  cannot  say  whether  those  private  letters  were  communicated  to 
your  colleagues  in  the  Board-room,  or  whether  you  communicated  to  them  in 

leir  separate  rooms  r-  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  communicated  to  them 
at  all  at  this  moment. 


14243.  Sir 
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14  243.  Sir  IV.  Joliffe.]  You  stated  that  the  first  letter  from  Sir  James  siv  Edmund  Head. 

Graham  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  you  wrote  to  him  ;  was  the  second  letter  in  _ 

answer  to  a  letter  you  wrote  to  him  ? — I  think  it  was.  8  Jfcly  1846. 

14244.  Did  you,  at  the  time  you  got  permission  from  Sir  James  Graham  to 
produce  those  letters,  at  the  time  he  stated  there  wasn  o  objection  to  their  pro¬ 
duction,  ask  if  he  had  the  letters  to  which  those  were  answers  ? — 1  should  say 
probably  his  private  secretary  had  them. 

14245.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  you  ask  for  them  ? — No. 

14246.  With  reference  to  your  objection  to  produce  these  private  letters 
without  the  permission  of  the  party  who  wrote  them,  has  it  not  occurred 
this  Session  of  Parliament,  in  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
which  Lord  Clanricarde  was  chairman,  that  the  question  of  producing  letters 
from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  has  been  discussed  ? — 

I  know  that  certain  letters  marked  “  private,”  addressed  to  Mr.  Gulston,  were 
called  for  by  the  Committee,  and  afterwards  struck  off  the  evidence. 

14247.  Are  you  not  aware  that  when  those  letters  were  called  for  Mr. 

Gulston  objected  to  produce  them,  and  that  the  Committee  decided  he  must  do 
so  ? — I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Gulston  raised  some  objection,  and  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  he  must  do  so. 

14248.  You  were  not  in  the  Committee-room? — No. 

14249.  Are  you  aware  that  after  that  the  question  was  raised  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Brougham,  as  to  any  indisposition  to  produce  these  letters, 
and  several  Lords  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  letters  from  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  to  Assistant  Commissioners,  whether  marked  private  or  not,  could 
only  be  treated  as  public  letters  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  if  I  am  at  liberty 
to  allude  to  that  debate,  I  should  say  that  my  impression  of  the  debate  was 
this,  that  it  was  under  a  mistaken  impression  altogether  that  Lord  Brougham, 
when  he  spoke,  had  in  view  that  the  letters  had  been  expressly  called  for  by 
the  Committee,  and  the  objection  of  the  Commissioners  to  produce  them  was 
subsequent  to  their  being  called  for,  whereas  the  objection  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  produce  their  communication  with  Mr.  Gulston  was  before  any  call 
whatever  was  made  for  them. 

14250.  Did  not  Lord  Brougham  on  that  occasion  express  an  opinion  that 
these  letters,  whether  marked  <e  private  ”  or  not,  could  be  treated  only  as  public 
letters  P — I  did  not  hear  him. 

14251.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  he  did  ? — I  saw  something  of  the  sort  in 
the  newspapers. 

14252.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  other  peers  expressed  the  same 
opinion  ?— No. 

T4253-  Have  you  reason  to  know  that  other  peers  expressed  a  different 
opinion  ? — No. 

14254.  Have  you  read  any  report  of  the  debate? — I  read  it  at  the  time 
casually  in  the  newspapers ;  that  is  to  say,  I  read  it  as  I  read  the  paper  every 
morning. 

14255.  As  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  do  not  you  read  reports  of  debates 
which  relate  to  the  Poor-law  Commission,  as  a  matter  of  course  ? — Some¬ 
times. 

14256.  Is  it  not  part  of  your  business  to  get  all  the  information  you  can 
with  reference  to  your  own  office  ? — It  becomes  so. 

14257.  You  said  you  believe  that  these  letters  were  afterwards  struck  off  the 
evidence  ?— Yes. 

14258.  How  do  you  know  that? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  answer 
that  question.  I  believe  the  information  came  through  a  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

14259.  Do  you  know  whether  any  motion  was  going  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  those  letters  out  of  the  evidence? — I  do  not  remember. 

14260.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  motion 
being  made  in  the  Committee  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  remember  hearing 
of  it  before ;  I  may  have  heard  of  it,  though. 

14261.  Have  you  heard  any  reason  why  those  letters  were  struck  out  of  the 
evidence  ? — No  ;  I  understood  because  they  were  private  letters ;  that  was  the 
only  reason  I  heard. 

14262.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  another  reason? — No. 
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14263  The  mentioning  of  the  names  of  certain  parties  in  those  letters? — 
No,  I  never  heard  that ;  I  apprehend  the  names  might  have  been  omitted. 

14264.  On  the  12th  of  August  you  did  receive  a  communication  from  the 
clerk  of  the  Andover  Union  ? — It  is  possible. 

14265.  Do  you  remember  receiving  a  communication  from  the  clerk  of  the 
union,  enclosing  the  diet  table  ?— Yes,  there  was  an  enclosure  ;  I  remember  the 
diet  table  was  written  before,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

14266.  Take  that  letter  in  your  hand  and  state  when  it  was  written  ;  that  is 
a  letter  of  yours  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  letter  of  mine. 

14267.  Read  that  letter  ? — It  is  dated  August  the  12th. 

14268.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Is  it  marked  “  private  ”  ? — Yes. 

14269.  Captain  Pechell.]  Is  it  marked  “  private,”  just  in  the  same  way  that 
Sir  James  Graham’s,  is  ? — Yes  ;  only  that  my  permission  has  not  been  asked 
respecting  this  letter:  “Poor-law  Commission  Office,  August  12th,  1845.  My 
dear  Sir,  The  enclosed  paper  has  an  awkward  bearing  on  the  bone  case,  since  a 
presumption  may  be  raised  that  the  inmates  have  not  received  what  the  dietary 
awarded  to  them,  just  as  the  sick  are  said  not  to  have  got  their  share.  I  have 
not  read  the  paper  through.  It  requires  to  be  dealt  with  at  once,  and  perhaps 
you  will  return  it  as  soon  as  practicable.  Yours  truly,  Edmund  Head.  H.  W. 
Parker,  Esquire.” 

14270.  Do  you  know  what  the  enclosed  paper  is  ? — I  do  not  from  memory 
remember  what  it  was. 

14271.  When  was  it  brought  to  your  knowledge  that  the  dietary  table  in 
use  in  the  Andover  Workhouse  was  inferior  to  the  diet  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1837,  in  your  annual  Report  of  that  year,  as  the  dietary  there  in  force  ? 
— It  was  brought  to  my  knowledge  somewhere  about  this  time  when  the  diet 
table  was  written  for.  I  sent  for  the  original  correspondence,  respecting  the 
fixing  of  the  dietary  of  the  Andover  Union.  When  I  looked  at  the  original 
correspondence,  and  compared  it,  I  happened  to  turn  to  the  Appendix  of  one 
of  the  October  Reports  ;  I  then  saw  the  circular,  published  in  the  Report,  and 
I  saw  that  there  was  a  discrepancy.  I  then  made  all  the  endeavours  1  could  to 
ascertain  how  it  was  that  discrepancy  originated,  but  it  was  a  difference,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  between  the  circular  sent  to  the  Andover  Union  originally,  and 
the  circular  that  was  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report ;  not  a 
difference  between  the  diet  table  and  the  circular  sent,  but  between  the  two 
circulars. 

14272.  Was  not  the  diet  table  in  force  taken  from  the  circular  sent? — Yes. 

14273.  Was  not  the  circular  sent  with  the  view  that  the  diet  table  should  be 
taken  from  it? — Yes,  I  presume  so. 

14274.  Then  the  next  year  a  list  of  diet  tables  was  published,  and  it  was 
published  with  variations  which  were  not  carried  into  practice  ?  —All  this 
occurred  four  years  before  I  was  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

14275.  When  was  it  brought  to  your  knowledge  that  this  discrepancy 
between  the  published  diet  tables  and  the  diet  table  in  use  existed  ?— It  was 
brought  to  my  knowledge  in  August ;  here  is  the  paper  I  sent  for,  and  had  in 
my  hand  at  the  time. 

14276.  It  was  brought  to  your  knowledge  about  the  beginning  of  August? — 
Yes. 

14277.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Who  brought  the  discrepancy  to  your  knowledge? — I 
discovered  it  myself,  looking  at  the  paper,  so  far  as  I  remember ;  that  is  my 
impression. 

14278.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Looking  at  what  papers?— The  Andover  dietary,  and 
those  original  papers  in  which  the  circular  was  contained.  I  referred  to  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  first,  and  there  l  saw  the  dietary  in  the  circular  as 
given  there  differed  somewhat  from  the  Andover  dietary ;  then  I  sent  for  the 
original  papers,  and  I  found  there  was  a  difference  between  the  two  circulars  : 
that  is  my  impression. 

14279.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  You  say  that  the  result  of  your  inquiry  was,  that 
the  diet  table  published  in  the  Report,  and  the  diet  table  issued  in  the  circular 
sent,  did  not  correspond  ? — Yes  ;  the  circular  had  been  issued  before  the  Report 
was  published.  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  if  I  could,  the  origin  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  ;  I  asked  Mr.  Chadwick  and  one  or  two  other  persons  likely  to  know, 
and  I  could  ascertain  nothing  on  the  subject ;  the  difference  was  there.  The 
conclusion  I  came  to  was,  that  the  circular  had  been  changed  after  that  time. 

14280.  Captain 
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142 Bo.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Was  this  discrepancy  or  difference  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  pauper  ?  — The  change  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  paupers  so  far 
as  I  remember.  What  I  mean  by  the  change  is  this,  the  circular  as  sent  to 
the  Andover  Union  was  less  rather  than  the  one  appended  to  the  Annual 
Report. 

14281.  Then  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  paupers  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  that  was  applied ;  it  was  a  disadvantage  where  they  got  less. 

14282.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  That  is,  taking  the  amended  dietary,  they  would 
have  had  an  advantage  ? — Yes. 

14283.  Mr.  Etwall.]  The  dietary  in  use  in  the  Andover  Workhouse  in  1836, 
was  a  lower  scale  of  dietary  than  that  which  was  published  in  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

14284.  Mr.  Christie .]  On  the  13th  of  August  you  instructed  Mr.  Parker  to 
inquire  into  certain  charges  made  by  Mr.  Westlake  against  the  master  and 
matron  of  the  Andover  Workhouse  ? — Yes. 

14285.  The  following  day,  the  14th,  you  sent  him  a  letter  of  special  instruc¬ 
tions  ? — Yes. 

14286.  Did  you  draft  that  letter  of  the  14th? — I  think  I  did. 

14287.  Had  you  at  that  time  heard  any  complaint,  or  felt  any  dissatisfaction 
yourself,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  conducted  the  previous  bone 
inquiry  ? — No,  I  had  not  heard  any  complaint. 

14288.  That  letter  was  not  written  in  consequence  of  any  complaint  of  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  previous  inquiry  ? — No. 

14289.  We  have  heard  from  your  colleague  that  this  letter  of  special  instruc¬ 
tion  was  rather  an  unusual  proceeding ;  had  you  any  reason  to  distrust  Mr. 
Parker’s  judgment  ? — No,  I  had  no  reasons  to  distrust  Mr.  Parker’s  judgment 
particularly,  but  we  felt  that  the  case  was  a  very  important  one  ;  and  although 
it  was  an  unusual  thing,  such  things  had  been  done  ;  I  have  known  such  cases 
before. 

14290.  You  wrote  it  for  the  reasons  expressed  in  the  private  letter  before 
the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

14291.  Mr.  Parker  went  to  Andover,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter,  informing  you  that  he  had  attended  the  Board,  and  for  various  reasons 
assigned  in  that  letter,  had  determined  not  to  commence  the  inquiry  until  the 
25th  ? — Yes. 

14292.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Parker  at  Somerset-house  after  the  receipt  of  that 
letter  ? — I  think  I  did. 

14293.  Did  you  approve  of  his  not  having  immediately  commenced  the 
inquiry  ? — I  had  no  objection  to  his  not  having  commenced  the  inquiry,  seeing 
that  the  reason  he  alleged  was  the  illness  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse, 
which  was  a  sufficient  one. 

14294.  You  were  satisfied  with  the  course  he  pursued  on  that  occasion  ? — 
I  was  satisfied  with  the  adjournment  on  that  occasion. 

14295.  Do  you  remember,  on  that  same  occasion,  asking  him  any  questions 
with  reference  to  the  previous  bone  inquiry  ?— I  have  a  recollection  of  asking 
him  some  questions  as  to  the  publicity,  and  some  questions  of  that  description. 
I  had  seen  it  attacked  on  the  ground  of  its  not  having  been  public. 

14296.  You  yourself  were  not  dissatisfied,  then? — I  expressed  no  disappro¬ 
bation  that  I  know  of. 

14297.  When  did  you  receive  Mr.  Westlake’s  letter  of  the  16th  of  August,  in 
which  he  expressed  an  intention  to  you  of  bringing  other  charges  against  the 
master  ? — I  presume  it  was  received  the  next  day. 

14298.  Do  you  remember  seeing  it  ?— I  do  not  particularly. 

14299.  Do  you  remember  giving  any  directions  to  Mr.  Parker  with  reference 
to  that  letter  of  the  16th  of  August? — No. 

14300.  Will  the  letter  show  when  it  was  received? — The  letter  will  show. 

14301.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Can  you  ascertain  when  the  letter  of  the  16th  of 
August  was  received  from  Mr.  Westlake? — It  was  on  the  18th. 

14302.  (To  Sir  E.  Head.)  In  that  letter,  Mr.  Westlake  states  in  a  general 
manner  the  charges  he  is  prepared  to  bring,  and  then  says,  “  Should  you  require 
it,  I  am  ready  to  supply,  through  the  clerk  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Lamb,  more  minute 
particulars  ”  ? — Yes. 

x4303*  Did  you  ask  him,  or  instruct  any  one  to  write  a  letter  asking  him,  for 
°*45  23.  D  those 
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those  more  minute  particulars  ? — I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment ;  I  think 
we  did  require  more  minute  particulars  at  one  time  from  Mr.  Westlake. 

14304.  But  at  this  time? — If  there  is  no  letter  in  the  papers,  it  is  not 
there. 

14305.  Mr.  Westlake  was  not  applied  to,  to  supply  more  minute  particulars  r 
—  No,  I  presume  not. 

14306.  Before  you  instructed  Mr.  Parker  to  inquire  into  those  additional 
charges,  which  had  been  stated  only  in  a  very  general  manner  ? — They  are  set 
out  in  certain  detail,  and  a  copy  of  those  charges  was  sent  to  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

14307.  Perhaps  you  will  read  for  your  own  satisfaction  a  description  given 
of  those  charges  ?— “  That  the  linen  and  clothes  of  the  family  of  his  son -inlaw 
have  been  washed  at  the  expense  of  the  union  constantly.  That  shoes,  clothes, 
&c.  have  been  made  and  furnished  to  the  same  family  at  the  expense  and  charge 
of  the  union.  The  other  charges  are  of  this  nature.  That  he  has  frequently 
taken  liberties  with  the  younger  women  and  girls  in  the  house,  and  attempted 
at  various  times  to  prevail  upon  them  to  consent  to  gratify  his  wishes.  That 
he  has  actually  had  criminal  intercourse  with  at  least  one  of  the  female  inmates, 
and  for  a  length  of  time  has  been  guilty  of  drunkenness  and  other  immorali¬ 
ties.”  Those  are  the  four  charges  in  that  letter. 

14308.  On  the  4th  of  September,  when  Mr.  Westlake  applied  to  you  to 
direct  an  inquiry  into  the  third  set  of  charges,  which  was  stated  by  him  in  a 
general  manner  ;  also  as  to  “  the  violence,  harsh- treatment,  ill-usage,  or  cruelty 
by  the  master  or  mistress,  or  his  children,  to  any  of  the  present  or  former 
inmates.  Generally  into  the  moral  character  of  the  master,  and  the  bad 
example  set  to  the  paupers  by  the  master  and  matron  fighting  and  quarrelling 
in  the  presence  of  the  inmates  ;  embezzling  generally,  and  particularly  the 
butter  and  cream,  and  food  for  the  horse,  pigs,  and  poultry  of  the  master,  and 
using  the  materials  and  lime  belonging  to  the  guardians  for  the  private  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  master  and  of  his  family ;  acting  contrary  to  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  Commissioners ;  obtaining  from  the  trade  contractors  grocery,  butter, 
candles,  &c.,  and  meat,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.”  Now  you  state  after, 
“  with  regard  to  these  classes  of  charges,”  that  the  Commissioners  will  inquire 
into  all  or  any.  of  the  cases  comprised  in  them,  on  specifying  to  them  the 
following  particulars  respectively  relating  to  each  class  set  out  by  you :  — 
“  1st  Class.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  violence,  ill  usage,  or  cruelty  used  in 
one  or  more  individual  cases  ;  the  names  of  the  individuals  against  whom  these 
acts  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  committed  (if  known) ;  and  the  date, 
within  reasonable  limits.  2d  Class.  The  specific  facts  proving  immoral  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  with  regard  to  fighting  and  quarrelling  of  the  master  and  matron, 
the  time  of  the  acts,  within  reasonable  limits.  3d  Class.  The  limits  of  time 
within  which  the  acts  of  embezzlement  occurred.”  Why  was  no  similar  demand 
made  with  reference  to  the  general  charges  advanced  on  the  16th  of  August  ? 

Because  a  larger  confidence  was  placed  in  Mr.  Parker’s  discretion  on  the 
1 6th  of  August  than  was  placed  in  him,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  on  the  4th 
of  September. 

14309.  Then  diminished  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker  was  the  reason  ? — Doubts 
I  should  say  (we  had  no  proofs),  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Parker’s  discretion  was  that 
w  hich  induced  us  to  lay  greater  stress  as  to  the  regularity  with  which  the  things 
were  set  forth  in  those  additional  charges  ;  I  say  doubts,  because  having  nothing 
but  newspaper  reports  to  judge  from,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything 
that  would  amount  to  any  assertion  of  any  misconduct  on  Mr.  Parker’s  part ; 
it  was  nothing  more  than  that  sort  of  doubt,  which  made  us  doubt  whether  it 
was  not  more  prudent  to  do  so. 

14310.  Who  is  “  us”  ? — I  and  Mr.  Nicholls. 

14311.  Mr.  Nicholls  has  told  us  that  he  felt  no  dissatisfaction? — I  cannot 
answer  for  what  Mr.  Nicholls  may  have  felt ;  I  speak  of  my  own  reasons ;  but 
every  stage  in  this  inquiry  of  any  material  consequence  was  taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Nicholls.  I  sat  during  the  time  that  this  inquiry  was  going  on 
habitually  in  the  Board-room,  and  the  papers  were  brought  in  to  the  Board. 

143 1 2.  What  was  it  that  led  you  to  doubt  Mr.  Parker’s  discretion  ?— I  had  a 
notion  (it  might  be  erroneous  at  that  time)  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  on 
Mr.  Parker  s  part  to  have  closed  each  head  of  charge  as  he  went  on. 

14313-  Did  you  tell  him  so  ?— No. 

14314.  Why  not  ?— Because  he  did  not  come  to  London  till  it  was  too  late ; 

but 
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but  I  did  what  was  equivalent  in  regard  to  preventing  its  recurrence  for  the 
future  when  Mr.  Parker  returned.  In  the  letter  of  instructions  which  was  sent 
to  him,  that  point  was  expressly  stated  ;  it  is  in  page  29,  the  letter  of  the  1 5th 
of  September  1845  ;  that  was  on  the  resumption  of  the  inquiry. 

14315.  The  proceedings  about  which  you  have  been  asked  were  on  the  4th 
of  September  ? — I  understood  the  question  to  be  asked  why  1  had  not  expressed 
that  doubt  to  Mr.  -Parker. 

14316.  We  wish  to  know  whether,  on  or  before  the  4th  of  September,  you 
had  expressed  to  Mr.  Parker  any  doubts  as  to  his  discretion  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  inquiry,  or  had  given  him  any  caution  ? — No,  I  had  not.  When 
Mr.  Parker  went  down  to  Andover,  I  had  a  certain  confidence  in  his  discretion, 
and  I  gave  him  no  special  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  it ;  and 
I  am  bound  to  say,  as  the  general  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  Andover,  doubts 
were  suggested  of  Mr.  Parker’s  discretion. 

14317.  Did  these  reports,  which  daily  appeared  in  “  The  Times,”  newspaper, 
also  lead  you  to  view  the  inquiry  in  a  much  more  serious  light,  as  affecting  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners? — I  think  the  letter  which  was  written,  to  which 
allusion  was  made  just  now,  the  original  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Parker, 
and  my  private  letter  accompanying  it,  will  go  to  show  that  I  have  viewed  it 
in  as  serious  a  light  at  the  commencement  as  it  could  possibly  be  viewed. 

14318.  Did  it  seem  to  you  to  become  more  serious  as  these  reports  appeared 
day  by  day  ? — It  did  not  become  more  serious ;  but  I  was  more  doubtful  as  to 
the  discretion  of  the  person  conducting  it. 

14319.  By  the  4th  of  September  you  entertained  some  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  discretion,  in  not  closing  each  head  of  charge  as  he  went  on  ? — Yes,  I 
had  entertained  doubts ;  I  say  no  more  than  that. 

14320.  You  have  not  expressed  those  doubts  to  him  on  or  before  the  4th 
September,  either  verbally  or  in  writing  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  having  seen  him 
since  he  returned. 

14321.  Had  you  written  to  him  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  have  felt  justified  in 
doing  so  ;  he  had  taken  his  course ;  he  had  gone  straight  forward,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  have  changed  that  course. 

14322.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  second  set  of  charges,  with  respect  to  which 
you  applied  for  no  particulars,  are  you  aware  whether  Mr.  Parker  did  ? — I  do 
not  know ;  I  think  he  says  he  did. 

14323.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  did? — I  do  not  at  this  moment.  I  remem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Parker  said  he  tendered  him  his  brief,  and  he  refused  it ;  and  there 
was  an  explanation  thereupon. 

14324.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Parker  did  insist  upon  the  second  set  of 
charges  being  supplied? — I  have  a  recollection  that  he  said  he  did. 

14325.  And  if  they  wrere  not  supplied  before  the  charges  were  gone  into,  he 
would  afterwards  allow  the  master  an  adjournment  to  go  into  his  defence  ? — 
It  is  possible. 

14326.  Here  is  a  memorandum  of  an  agreement  made  by  Mr.  May, 
Mr.  Westlake’s  solicitor:  '* By  my  desire  Mr.  May  promises  me  that  he  will 
furnish  Mr.  Curtis  to-morrow  morning  (Tuesday)  with  the  names  of  the  several 
parties,  and  places  of  their  residence,  to  whom  paragraphs  marked  5  and  6  in 
my  copy  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  letter  to  the  Commissioners  refer.  Mr.  May  also 
promises  to  procure  the  dates  and  places  when  and  where  the  alleged  offences 
were  committed,  and  to  furnish  them  as  soon  as  he  obtains  the  information.” 
That  is  dated  25  August  ?— Yes. 

14327.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  Mr.  Parker  had  received  more  evidence 
than  he  should  have  done  r — No,  I  cannot  say  he  did.  It  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  Mr.  Parker  received  more  evidence  than  he  ought.  I  had  better  state  at 
once  in  what  light  I  viewed  myself  attending  at  all  to  the  reports  in  the  news¬ 
papers  :  I  only  conceived  myself  to  be  at  liberty  to  be  guided  by  them  so  far 
as  they  reported  the  general  course  of  the  proceedings,  and  not  so  far  as  they 
state  in  details ;  because  they  might  be  inaccurate,  and  could  not  be  evidence 
for  the  Board  to  act  upon.  But  so  far  as  they  showed  the  order  in  which  the 
charges  were  taken,  and  the  general  character  of  the  proceedings  as  between 
the  counsel  on  either  side,  in  that  way  I  fairly  considered  that  we  wrere  bound 
to  take  them  into  consideration  from  day  to  day,  and  more  or  less  to  look  at 
them.  But  I  did  not  consider  the  newspaper  reports  as  evidence  in  detail 
either  against  Mr.  Parker,  or  the  master,  or  anyone  else. 

0.45—23. 
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14328.  Did  not  Mr.  Parker  take  the  charges  in  order,  and  after  hearing 
evidence  in  support  of  a  charge,  hear  the  evidence  in  answer  to  it,  before  he 
proceeded  to  another  ? — When  Mr.  Parker  left  Andover  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  inquiry,  as  I  understood,  there  had  been  five  sets  of  charges  gone  into 
against  the  master,  and  the  defence  on  two. 

14329.  When  Mr.  Parker  left  the  inquiry  at  the  conclusion? — Yes,  at  the 
suspension. 

14330.  You  learnt  this,  then? — Yes. 

14331.  What  is  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry? — On  the  suspen¬ 
sion,  on  the  9th  September. 

14332.  Then  you  learned  that  evidence  in  support  of  five  sets  of  charges 
had  been  gone  into,  and  the  defence  only  on  two  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  apparent  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  the  paper,  to  a  certain  extent. 

14333.  Do  you  know  why  that  was  ? — No. 

14334.  Do  not  you  know  that,  for  the  first  two  sets  of  charges,  the  particu¬ 
lars  were  supplied  before  the  charges  were  gone  into  ;  that,  with  reference  to 
the  others,  he  failed  in  obtaining  the  particulars  ;  the  master  heard  nothing  of 
the  particulars  of  the  charges  before  the  charges  were  gone  into;  so  that  it 
was  necessary  that  time  should  be  given  to  defend  himself.  Do  not  you 
know'  that? — No,  I  did  not  know  there  was  that  difference  ;  but  I  still  do  not 
think  that  precluded  Mr.  Parker  from  insisting  on  taking  the  defence  immedi- 
diately  after  the  charge. 

1 4335*  Though  the  man  had  no  time  to  prepare  his  defence  ? — I  think  that 
then  the  onus  of  the  delay  would  have  rested  on  the  opposite  party.  If  he 
had  called  for  the  particulars  and  had  not  got  them,  he  might  have  said,  “  I 
cannot  go  into  a  fresh  charge  till  I  have  closed  this  one.” 

14336.  Supposing  the  defence  depended  on  witnesses  at  a  distance? — 
Distance  is  a  question  of  time. 

14337.  But  supposing  it  depended  on  that? — I  remember  it  being  stated  to 
me  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  that  the  witnesses  were  at  a 
distance ;  by  distance  I  find  that  Stockbridge,  Winchester,  Romsey,  and  even 
London  were  meant. 

14338.  Why  do  you  cay  “even”  London?  —  Because  London  was  the 
furthest  point  I  have  heard  of ;  and  the  time  consumed  in  travelling  the 
distance  from  Andover  to  London  is  perfectly  well  known.  As  to  Stockbridge, 
Winchester,  and  Romsey,  they  are  none  of  them  at  a  distance,  in  any  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  Another  matter  is,  that  our  powers  of  summoning  are 
limited  to  10  miles. 

14339.  When  did  you  hear  of  these  witnesses  being  at  a  distance? — After¬ 
wards. 

14340.  At  the  time  when  the  master  first  heard  the  particulars  of  the 
charges,  he  might  not  know  where  the  witnesses  were  who  afterwards,  on 
inquiry,  he  ascertained  to  be  at  Stockbridge,  Winchester,  Romsey,  and  even 
London  ? — He  might  not. 

14341.  It  might  take  time  for  him  to  find  out  where  the  witnesses  were  ? — 

It  might. 

14342.  Supposing  that  case  ? — 1  do  not  know,  without  all  the  circumstances 
before  me. 

14343.  You  stated  very  broadly  that  Mr.  Parker  should  have  insisted  on 
the  defence  being  gone  into  on  each  charge  before  he  went  to  another ;  and 
then  if  they  asked  for  a  delay,  the  onus  of  delay  would  lie  on  the  parties  ? — * 

I  stated  that  I  did  not  know  any  reason  why  he  should  not,  nor  do  I  now. 

14344.  But  he  might  have  known? — Yes.  I  beg  to  advert  to  a  former 
answer,  in  which  I  have  said  I  know  blame  was  imputed  to  Mr.  Parker  in  that 
matter ;  but  all  that  was  raised  were  doubts,  and  those  doubts  were  the 
ground  for  taking  a  different  course  with  respect  to  a  different  set  of  charges. 

14345.  Before  the  proper  time,  as  I  think  you  have  read  a  letter  from  Sir 
James  Graham,  expressing  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject? — I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  the  question  is. 

14346.  Have  you  or  not  read  such  a  letter? — I  have  read  a  letter  from  Sir 
James  Graham. 

14347.  In  which  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  ? — In  which  doubts  were 
expressed. 

14348.  Did  you,  on  seeing  Mr.  Parker  before  the  inquiry  began,  wish  him 

not 
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not  to  let  the  master  be  present?— Am  I  at  liberty  to  read  from  Mr.  Parker’s 
pamphlet  ? 

14349.  Yes.— The  statement  is  at  page  12  of  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet.  I  will 
read  that,  and  then  state  what  my  own  recollection  is  of  what  took  place. 
The  statement  is  this  :  “  A  few  days  after  this,  I  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Edmund  Head  touching  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  into  both  these  sets 
of  charges,  when  he  expressed  great  anxiety  about  them,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  The  Times  had  noticed  the  charges  against  the  master,  as 
well  as  the  complaint  respecting  the  crushing  of  bones.  Sir  Edmund  appeared 
to  me  to  be  unusually  excited  by  what  he  had  read  in  The  Times,  and  he 
expressed  a  desire  that  I  should  exert  myself  to  bring  the  inquiry  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  public  mind  might  be 
quieted.  He  then  informed  me  he  was  of  opinion  that  I  ought  not  to  allow 
the  master  to  be  present  whilst  the  witnesses  were  under  examination.  1  his 
suggestion  surprised  me  as  much  as  his  state  of  excitement,  and  I  replied,  4 1 
would  not  incur  the  responsibility  of  excluding  the  master  unless  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  gave  me  express  instructions  to  do  so.’  Sir  Edmund  Head  said,  c  What 
responsibility  would  you  incur  ?’  and  I  answered,  ‘  The  responsibility  of  acting 
illegally,  the  responsibility  of  acting  contrary  to  the  received  opinion  of  the 
bar.’  **  I  think  that  is  the  whole  of  the  statement  of  what  passed. 

14350.  There  are  two  lines  more,  which  you  had  better  read,  at  the  end  of 
that  page? — 44  My  refusal  to  exclude  the  master  without  express  direction  to 
that  effect  evidently  excited  much  displeasure.”  With  regard  to  the  excite¬ 
ment,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr.  Parker  saw  I  wras  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  statement  respecting  a  union  in  his  district,  which  appeared  in  The 
Times,  which  I  was.  I  also  wished  the  inquiry  should  go  forward  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible ;  that  I  remember.  With  regard  to  my  expressing  to  Mr. 
Parker,  and  urging  Mr.  Parker  to  exclude  the  master  in  the  Andover  case,  I 
did  not  do  so  ;  I  expressed  it  to  Mr.  Parker  hypothetically  in  this  form :  44  I  can 
imagine  a  case  in  which  I,  acting  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  should  take  evi¬ 
dence  when  the  person  charged  was  not  in  the  room,”  and  I  alluded,  in  saying 
that,  to  such  a  case  as  this  where  a  child  was  concerned.  I  thought  it  possible. 
I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the  Andover  case,  and  had  it  in  my  mind  at  the 
time,  but  I  did  not  press  it  on  Mr.  Parker  in  the  form  that  it  is  here  stated  (that  is 
my  opinion),  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  the  master  to  be  present  at  the  Andover 
inquiry.  I  said  I  could  imagine  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  proper  to  take 
evidence  in  the  absence  of  the  officer  accused.  I  had  in  my  mind  the  case  of 
a  child,  in  which  there  might  be  manifest  intimidation,  and  in  which  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  evidence  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  taken  in  the 
absence  of  the  party  who  had  habitual  control  over  the  child.  I  put  it  in  that 
hypothetical  form  to  Mr.  Parker ;  Mr.  Parker  expressed  dissent ;  I  said  I 
should  take  the  deposition  and  read  it  over  to  the  person  accused,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  on  it.  Mr.  Parker  still  said  he  should 
not  like  to  take  the  responsibility  of  proceeding  in  that  manner ;  then  I  said 
no  more.  I  did  not  press  him  to  do  it  in  the  Andover  case.  I  added  expressly 
the  caution  of  reading  the  deposition  over  to  the  person,  and  allowing  him 
to  cross-examine  on  it  afterwards.  I  may  have  erred  in  the  opinion  I  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  I  adhere  to  it  still  in  certain  cases,  and  am  prepared  to  adhere  to 
it.  I  may  be  wrong.  I  beg  to  say  with  regard  to  4 4  my  refusal  to  exclude  the 
master  without  express  direction  to  that  effect,  evidently  excited  much  dis¬ 
pleasure.”  I  have  no  way  of  refuting  that,  except  by  saying  that  it  did  not 
exist,  in  my  opinion  ;  I  spoke  of  it  afterwards  to  Mr.  Lumley  once  ;  I  said  I  had 
a  conversation  of  the  kind  with  Mr.  Parker.  My  impression  is,  that  so  far 
from  that  fact  having  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Parker’s  removal,  that  I  never 
mentioned  it  once  to  my  colleagues  till  after  the  whole  thing  was  over. 

14351.  This  day  when  you  had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker,  was  Mr, 
Nicholl’s  present  ? — No. 

14352.  Mr.  Parker  saw  you  alone? — Yes. 

143 53.  You  approve  of  the  master  having  been  present  during  the  inquiry  ? 
— I  do  not  express  any  opinion  of  that  sort ;  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  ; 
I  know  of  no  reason  against  it. 

1 4354.  Do  you  know  the  presence  of  the  master  was  made  the  subject  of 
great  complaint? — I  saw  it  among  other  complaints.  The  case  that  I  con¬ 
templated  did  not  arise  however  at  Andover.  The  case  of  a  child  did  not  arise. 
0.45 — 23.  E  I  did 
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Sir  Edmund  Head.  J  did  not  know  when  I  had  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker  the  nature  of  the 
-  evidence  that  might  come  before  him. 

8  July  1846.  14355.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  which  you  know  now,  will 

you  say  whether  Mr.  Parker  did  right  or  wrong  in  allowing  the  master  to  be 
present  l — I  do  ;  I  think  he  did  right. 

14356.  You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Parker’s  conducting  the  inquiry, 
so  far  as  allowing  the  master  to  be  present? — Not  so  far  as  his  being  present. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Parker’s  demeanour  to  the  master,  allusion  was  made  to  the 
blame  cast  upon  him  with  reference  to  the  master  being  present.  I  wish  to 
distinguish  that  question  of  the  presence  of  the  master,  and  Mr.  Parker’s 
demeanour  to  the  master  or  anybody  else  present  at  the  time. 

14357.  What  do  you  know  about  that;  do  you  intend  to  convey  blame P — 
No,  not  at  all;  I  disclaim  any  allusion  to  it  at  all. 

14358*  You  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Parker’s  demeanour  to  the  master, 
and  say  nothing  about  it  r — When  the  question  is  put  to  me  whether  I  approve 
or  disapprove  of  Mr.  Parker  allowing  the  master  to  be  present,  I  wish  to  guard 
myself  from  expressing  any  approval  or  disapproval  of  anything  more  than  the 
actual  fact  of  his  presence. 

14359.  You  do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  about  something  else,  of 
which  you  know  nothing  ? — That  is  all. 

14360.  Are  you  aware  of  the  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  which  appear  in  the  Annual  Poor-law  Report  of  1841.  In  those 
instructions  the  mode  of  conducting  inquiries  by  Assistant  Commissioners  is 
considered,  and  it  is  said,  “  In  cases  in  which  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
inquires  into  the  conduct  of  a  paid  officer  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  it  is 
desirable  that  such  inquiry  should  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  or  of  some  of  its  members,  and  also  of  the  officer  himself.” — I  quite 
agree  with  that. 

14361*  Mr.  Parker  acted  up  to  your  notions  of  propriety  ? — Yes. 

14362.  These  instructions  are  now  in  force  ?  —  They  are. 

14363.  In  what  light  did  you  view  Mr.  Parker  with  reference  to  that  inquiry  ; 
did  you  consider  that  he  was  acting  judicially  ? — I  do  not  understand  how  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  can  be  said  to  act  judicially. 

14364.  State  in  what  way  he  was  acting  ? — The  inquiry  is  conducted  by  him 
as  an  official  inquiry,  and  I  apprehend  it  was  entirely  optional  with  the  parties 
who  were  summoned  whether  they  liked  to  answer  any  question  at  all,  except 
what  is  put  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  himself. 

14365.  By  this  do  you  mean  to  imply  blame  for  the  presence  of  counsel  and 
solicitors  ? — No. 

14366.  You  were  aware  that  counsel  and  solicitors  were  employed  from  the 
beginning  ? — Yes,  and  often  are. 

14367.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Parker  acted  injudiciously  in  allowing  it  ? — Not  at 
all ;  I  do  not  think  he  could  avoid  it. 

14368.  You  suspended  the  inquiry  on  the  9th  of  September  ? — Yes,  we 
did. 

14369.  And  after  that  suspension,  although  the  inquiry  was  ordered  to  be 
resumed,  no  additional  evidence  was  received? — No  additional  evidence  was 
received  of  any  consequence. 

14370.  What  were  your  reasons  for  suspending  the  inquiry  on  the  9th  of 
September  ? — I  will  state  them  as  precisely  as  I  can.  In  the  first  place  there 
were  the  doubts,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  that  is,  the  doubts  as  to  Mr. 
Parker’s  judgment  in  the  mode  of  conducting  and  not  closing  the  charges.  It 
was  not  the  length  of  the  inquiry  (I  wish  to  guard  against  that),  it  was  not  the 
length,  in  the  sense  of  taking  too  much  evidence,  or  going  too  much  into  it. 

I  do  not  say  it  might  be  possible  for  Mr.  Parker  to  have  closed  each  charge,  or 
set  of  charges,  as  they  came  on,  but  the  length  of  the  inquiry  would  not  have 
been  so  great  if  he  had  done  so. 

M37 You  guard  yourself  as  to  expressing  an  opinion  whether  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  ? — Yes ;  these  doubts  existed  in  my  mind,  and  we  were  in  this  dilemma  ; 
we  had  no  evidence  as  to  whether  Mr.  Parker  was  acting  with  judgment  or  not 
with  respect  to  carrying  it  on.  He  was  occupied  from  day  to  day  in  carrying 
on  the  inquiry,  and  the  only  evidence  before  us  was  out  of  the  newspapers  as 
to  the  general  course  of  the  inquiry.  W e  could  not  venture  to  take  any  steps, 

to 
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to  send  down  any  other  person  to  assist  Mr.  Parker,  or  take  any  steps  which  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

would  imply  a  conclusion  that  blame  was  imputed  to  Mr.  Parker.  We  could  - - 

come  to  no  such  conclusion  ;  we  were  in  doubt  at  to  whether  Mr.  Parker  was  8 

conducting  the  inquiry  with  proper  judgment  or  not.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  induced  us  to  do  it.  The  second  reason  was  this,  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  at  the  opening  of  the  inquiry,  before  the  inquiry  began  in  that 
form,  had  made  the  Board  of  Guardians  aware  of  their  power  to  suspend  the 
master.  They  had  done  more ;  they  said,  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether 
this  is  a  case  for  suspending  the  master.  It  was  evident  from  the  general 
course  of  the  inquiry,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  nature  of  the 
charges  gone  into  on  oath  against  the  master  was  much  more  serious,  and 
amounted  to  a  great  deal  more  than  we  knew  of  at  first,  and  the  evidence  was 
adduced  in  support  of  these  charges.  We  conceived,  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  guardians  should  suspend  tbe  master. 
i  We  did  not  think  that  the  guardians  were  likely  to  do  it  while  the  inquiry  was 
going  on,  and  we  thought  the  inquiry  was  likely  to  last  much  longer.  We 
thought  that  if  the  inquiry  was  suspended  and  another  mode  of  proceeding 
proffered  to  the  guardians,  that  it  was  possible  they  would  suspend  the  master 
at  once,  which  appeared  to  us  very  desirable,  and  a  letter  was  written  at  the 
same  time  the  inquiry  was  suspended,  recommending  them  to  suspend  the  mas¬ 
ter.  Another  collateral  reason  was  and  is,  that  we  had  seen  it  stated,  and  Mr. 

Parker  afterwards  confirmed  it,  that  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  case  was  before  a  jury;  he  had  said  something  to  that  effect. 

It  appeared  to  us  there  was  a  preference  for  that  mode  of  deciding  the  case. 

It  appeared  also,  on  conferring  on  the  matter,  that  such  a  course  was  in  strict 
analogy  with  what  is  pointed  out  in  the  101st  section  of  the  Poor-law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  in  which  the  power  is  given  “  that  in  all  cases  in  which  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  is  recoverable  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  under  this  Act, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  Commissioner  or  Assistant  Commissioner, 
or  any  justice  to  whom  complaint  in  writing  shall  be  made  of  any  such  offence, 
to  summon  the  party  complained  against  before  any  twTo  justices,  and  on  such 
summons  the  said  two  justices  may  hear  and  determine  the  matter  of  such 
complaint. We  looked  on  that  as  the  mode  in  which  it  was  contemplated  by 
the  Act  the  Commissioners  should  bring  a  matter  of  this  description,  if  they 
chose,  into  a  court  before  tw  o  justices,  and  that  the  bringing  it  before  a  jury 
or  into  a  court  before  two  justices,  was  precisely  analogous  to  that  course 
pointed  out  by  the  Act. 

14372.  The  course  you  recommended  to  Mr.  Westlake  was  to  bring  the  party 
before  justices,  and  that  he  should  bear  all  the  expenses  excepting  the  expenses 
of  the  information  ? — Yes,  that  is  precisely  analogous  to  this.  The  power  given 
here  is  power  to  summon  before  justices. 

14373-  Still,  did  not  Mr.  Westlake  bear  all  the  expenses  before  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  ? — Yes. 

14374.  Mr.  Christie  i]  After  his  having  borne  all  those  expenses,  you  thought 
proper  to  suspend  the  inquiry,  after  he  had  brought  forward  all  his  evidence  at 
his  own  expense,  and  subject  him  to  the  additional  expense  of  proceeding  before 
justices  ? — I  thought  it  proper  to  make  him  the  offer  of  it ;  it  was  optional  with 
him  whether  lie  accepted  it  or  not. 

14375.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Did  you  say  that  another  mode  of  proceeding  was  prof¬ 
fered  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  it  was  offered  to  Mr.  Westlake,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  but  it  was  offered  to  the  guardians  in  one  sense.  Their  suspension  of  the 
master  was  made  a  condition  precedent  to  taking  that  course  unless  they  sus¬ 
pended  the  master.  The  other  reason  that  I  wish  to  state,  and  which  was  the 
reason  stated  in  the  letter  to  the  guardians,  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  it  appeared  to  us  was  produced  on  certain  of  those  charges.  Now  the 
nature  of  the  case  was  this  :  it  was  one  in  which  witnesses  were  evidently  more 
or  less  of  a  suspicious  character;  women  charged  the  master  with  acts  of  immo¬ 
rality  and  attempts  at  criminal  intercourse  and  assaults.  It  appeared  to  us  that 
,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  weigh  that  evidence  properly  without  having  seen 
the  witnesses ;  without  having  heard  the  evidence  delivered ;  it  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  matter.  Those  were  persons  of  bad  character  who  gave 
the  evidence.  Under  those  circumstances  we  felt  that  to  be  a  very  strong 
reason  wrhy,  if  possible,  that  portion  of  the  thing  should  go  before  a  tribunal 
where  the  witnesses  could  be  seen  and  confronted  and  cross  examined  in  the 
°-45 — 23.  presence 
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presence  of  the  parties  ultimately  to  decide  on  the  evidence  which  they  could 
not  be  if  we,  the  Commissioners,  decided  in  London  on  the  written  evi¬ 
dence.  I  will  state  another  thing  ;  and  I  wish  to  guard  myself  in  this  matter 
especially  with  respect  to  this  point ;  we  did  not  impute,  and  do  not  now  im¬ 
pute,  partiality  to  Mr.  Parker,  but  the  fact  that  partiality  had  been  im¬ 
puted  made  it  still  more  necessary  that  the  ultimate  decision  should  be 
be  by  another  tribunal  on  such  evidence.  Our  position  with  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  conducting  an  inquiry  is  this.  It  has  happened  in  other  cases 
that  evidence  has  been  given  by  women  of  suspicious  character,  circumstanced 
as  these  persons  were.  It  happened  he  other  day,  a  charge  was  made  against 
a  man ;  we  read  the  evidence ;  we  weighed  the  evidence  as  far  as  we  could, 
and  the  whole  thing  turned  on  the  credibility  of  one  or  two  witnesses ;  we 
wrote  down  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  we  said,  “We  think  it  turns  on 
the  evidence  of  such  a  witness,  or  such  two  witnesses ;  you  saw  the  manner 
they  delivered  their  evidence;  you  were  present;  did  you  believe  them  or  not?"  «j 

I  forget  what  he  said,  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  that  point  turned  our  decision 
on  the  question.  We  could  not  do  that  with  Mr.  Parker  after  the  open  charge 
of  partiality ;  we  could  not  profess  to  decide  on  the  credibility  of  such  and 
such  witnesses,  on  Mr.  Parker’s  report  to  us  that  he  believed  or  did  not  believe 
them. 

14376.  At  that  time  you  did  not  know  whether  your  decision  would  be  likely 
to  turn  on  such  a  point  ? — It  was  likely  to  turn  on  that  point,  because  we  saw 
the  nature  of  the  evidence. 

14377.  You  thought  then  that  your  decision  would  turn  on  the  nature  of  the 
testimony  of  certain  witnesses  whom  he  had  seen,  and  whom  you  had  not  seen  ? 
—Yes. 

14378.  Would  you  briefly  recapitulate  those  reasons? — Yes.  The  first  was 
the  doubts  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry ;  the  second  was,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  suspend  the  master  ;  the  third  was,  the  expression  said  to  be  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel,  of  a  desire  to  go  before  a  jury,  which  implied 
dissatisfaction  with  the  inquiry  as  it  went  on;  the  fourth  was  the  analogy,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  to  the  course  pointed  out  in  the  Act ;  and  the  fifth  was  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  which  we  saw  from  the  papers  necessarily  must  go  to 
prove  a  certain  portion. 

14379.  The  practical  question  was,  whether,  at  the  end  of  this  inquiry, 
M‘Dougal  should  remain  master  of  the  workhouse  or  be  dismissed? — M'Dougal’s 
fitness,  no  doubt. 

14380.  If  this  inquiry  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  its  conclusion,  that  is,  if 
you  had  not  suspended  it,  it  would  still  have  been  competent  to  you  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  course  which  you  recommended  on  the  9th  September,  if  you  then 
thought  it  necessary? — Yes,  certainly. 

14381.  You  say  you  had  doubts  at  this  time  as  to  Mr.  Parker’s  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  inquiry,  and  that  those  doubts  were  what  you  previously  told  us  ? — 

The  nature  of  those  doubts.  I  and  my  colleagues  too,  had  talked  over  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  inquiry. 

14382.  Had  you  any  other  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  not  closing  each  head 
of  evidence  ? — Yes ;  there  was  another  doubt  which  suggested  itself  from  the 
general  report  of  the  proceedings,  but  I  do  not  impute  this  as  blame,  I  only 
suggest  it  as  a  reason  why  we  were  anxious  to  avail  ourselves  of  another  course, 
which  appeared  open,  fihe  other  doubt  was,  it  appeared  to  us,  that  Mr.  Parker 
was  conducting  it  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  private  suit ;  he  was  allowing 
two  parties  ;  instead  of  conducting  it  as  an  official  inquiry,  he  was  conducting  it 

as  a  private  suit.  .  ,,, 

14383.  Did  that  arise  from  the  appearance  of  counsel  on  behalf  ol  Mr.  West- 

lake,  as  the  accuser  ? — It  might.  . 

14384.  In  what  way  did  it  appear  to  you  Mr.  Parker  was  conducting  this  too 

much  like  a  private  suit? — It  was  merely  as  to  doubts  ;  I  do  not  state  that  we 
were  satisfied  at  all. 

14385.  What  were  those  doubts? — The  doubts  were  of  this  nature:  Mr. 
Parker  was  reported  to  sit  there,  as  it  were,  deciding  on  objections  put  by 
counsel  on  one  side,  and  met  on  the  other,  as  if  he  were  a  judge,  having  power 
to  determine  those  questions  of  evidence  between  two  parties. 

14386.  You  think  he  ought  to  have  taken  every  person’s  evidence  that  was 
offered  to  him  ?— No ;  but  the  way  for  the  Assistant  Commissioner  not  taking 
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every  person’s  evidence  is  this :  if  a  counsel  puts  a  question  which  he  does  not 
think  ought  to  be  asked,  I  think  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ought  to  say  to 
the  witness,  “  You  are  not  bound  to  answer  that  question  unless  I  put  it.” 
He  is  the  only  person  in  that  room  who  has  any  authority  to  put  the  questions. 

14387.  Suppose  counsel  on  one  side  wished  to  put  a  question,  and  counsel 
on  the  other  objects  to  it,  what  was  Mr.  Parker  to  do ;  was  he  to  put  it  or  not  ? 
— I  cannot  enter  into  as  to  what  he  was  to  do. 

14388.  This  appearance  of  private  suit  did  not  necessarily  arise  out  of  the 
presence  of  counsel ;  was  it  not  necessary  and  inevitable,  as  they  were,  that 
questions  of  this  sort  should  be  raised ;  and  that  Mr.  Parker,  sitting  there 
presiding,  should  be  called  on  to  decide  ? — I  cannot  say  it  did  not. 

14389.  In  the  instructions  to  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners,  the  question 
of  the  presence  of  counsel  has  also  been  considered,  page  61  :  “  Applications 
have  sometimes  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  to  permit  solicitors  or  counsel 
to  attend  at  an  inquiry  held  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  do  not  wish  to  lay  down  any  rule  on  this  point ;  and  in  case  of  any 
such  application  being  made,  they  will  leave  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
exercise  his  discretion  thereon  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case?  ” — 
That  I  quite  agree  with. 

14390.  You  say  you  had  doubts,  and  the  only  information  you  had  was 
derived  from  the  reports  in  the  newspapers,  which  you  could  not  implicitly 
depend  on ;  and  you  did  not  think  it  right  to  go  so  far  as  to  send  any  one 
down  there  to  assist  Mr.  Parker  ? — No  ;  we  had  nobody  to  send  to  assist  him. 

14391.  Is  that  the  reason  ? — That  would  have  been  a  reason  ;  the  other  was 
a  reason  too. 

14392.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  viewing  this  matter  in  so  serious  a 
light,  having  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Parker’s  mode  of  proceeding,  and  having  no 
other  information  than  the  reports  in  the  newspapers,  which  could  not  be  im¬ 
plicitly  relied  on,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  sent  some  one  down  to 
watch  the  proceedings  ? — That  would  depend  on  who  it  was.  If  any  person 
went  professionally  to  watch  the  proceedings  as  against  Mr.  Parker,  that  would 
have  been  a  direct  imputation  on  him. 

M393-  Could  you  not  have  sent  some  one  to  assist  him? — It  would  have 
been  possible  to  have  sent  Mr.  Coode  down  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
have  facilitated  matters  much. 

14394.  Mr.  Coode  has  been  lately  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — Yes ;  he  might  have  gone  if  not  wanted  elsewhere. 

l4395*  He  has  been  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  course  might  have  been  taken ;  that  course  w  as  considered. 

14396.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Mr.  Coode  has  the  same  situation  that  Mr.  Parker 
previously  held  in  the  Commission  ? — They  were  both  assistant  secretaries. 

14397.  Mr.  Christie .]  And  legal  adviser  of  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

14398.  At  the  time  Mr.  Parker  was  assistant  secretary,  were  the  assistant 
secretaries  legal  advisers  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I  cannot  say. 

14399.  The  secretary  was  himself  an  active  person? — I  cannot  say  who  was 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  Commission  at  that  time. 

14400.  Has  such  a  course  ever  been  pursued  in  an  inquiry  conducted  by 
an  Assistant  Commissioner,  of  sending  some  one  down  to  assist  him? — I  think 
it  has. 

14401.  Do  you  remember  such  a  case  ? — I  do  not  remember  such  a  case  in 
my  own  experience. 

14402.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Parker  was  sent  down  on  one  occasion  to 
assist  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  was  conducting  an  inquiry  at  Crediton? — I  have 
heard  so. 

1 4403.  You  say  it  was  desirahle  to  suspend  the  master  ? — Yes. 

14404.  Could  you  not  have  given  a  distinct  recommendation  to  that  effect  ? 
— It  was  evidently  the  most  likely  mode  of  doing  it.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  impression  when  this  letter  was  talked  over  in  the  Board-room  with  Mr. 
Nicholls,  the  Board  of  Guardians,  I  imagined,  from  the  tenour  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  would  be  unwilling  to  suspend  the  master. 

M405-  If  you  had  sent  a  distinct  recommendation  to  the  guardians,  would 
it  not  have  put  you  in  a  better  position  ? — I  do  not  know. 

14406.  On  reference  to  the  101st  section  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  do 
you  find  there  is  anything  there  that  should  throw  the  expense  of  proceeding 
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before  justices  on  the  party  f — There  is  nothing  that  will  throw  the  expense  on 
the  party. 

14407.  On  the  party  who  brings  that  complaint  under  the  notice  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — There  is  nothing  that  will  throw  the  expense  on 
him  ;  the  mode  in  which  the  Commissioners  may  bring  a  ease  into  court  is 
there  stated,  and  nothing  further  is  said.  They  must  summon  the  party  into 
court. 

14408.  Does  not  summoning  into  court  imply  that  the  evidence  must  he 
forthcoming  ? — Not  on  the  part  of  the  party  summoning. 

14409.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  summoning  unless 
they  have  the  power  to  call  witnesses  and  pay  the  expenses  ? — They  may  have 
the*  power ;  I  do  not  deny  they  have  the  power. 

14410.  Are  not  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  the  natural  parties  to  bear 
those  expenses,  if  any  such  expenses  are  to  be  incurred,  and  not  a  gentleman, 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  public  duty,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  thinks  it 
right  to  bring  a  complaint  under  the  notice  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? 
— The  expenses  incurred  originally  by  Mr.  Westlake  in  the  employment  of 
counsel  was  wholly  voluntary  on  his  part.  He  did  not  apply  to  us  to  take  it 
up  as  an  official  inquiry ;  the  first  thing  we  heard  was  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel 
saying  he  was  retained,  without  any  application  to  us  on  the  subject. 

14411.  Do  you  remember  the  words  of  that  letter  r  —You  can  find  it 
here. 

14412.  The  solicitor  said  he  was  employed  to  assist  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  } — That  was  not  true. 

14413.  He  does  not  say  he  was  retained  by  Mr.  Westlake? — The  letter  is 
in  page  15.  “  14,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury,  12  August  1845.  Gentle¬ 
men, — -I  have  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Westlake,  the  medical  officer  of  this 
union,  to  assist  in  preparing,  in  a  simple  form,  the  evidence  required  by  the 
Commissioners  in  support  of  the  charges  against  the  governor  of  the  An¬ 
dover  Union.  There  are  several  witnesses  necessary  and  material,  who 
reside  in  London  and  different  parts  of  country,  who  must  be  summoned  to 
attend.  I  have  therefore  to  request  that  your  Board  will  give  early  direc¬ 
tions  that  summonses  be  forwarded  to  me  for  service,  that  I  may  thereby 
aid  the  Assistant  Commissioner  with  ample  testimony,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  of  the  serious  charges  now  before  the  public.  I  shall,  of  course,  be 
happy  to  attend  to  any  directions  your  Board  may  think  proper  to  suggest.” 

14414.  Did  you  answer  that  letter,  pointing  out  that  he  did  not  take  a  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  his  position  ?  — I  think  we  did  :  it  is  the  next  letter  :  “  Sir, — I  am 
directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  19th  instant,  and  in  reply  to  state  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Parker,  will  grant  summonses  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  on  being 
informed  what  points  the  witnesses  are  to  be  called  upon  to  prove.  It  is 
necessary  that  Mr.  Parker  should  be  so  informed,  to  enable  him  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  the  points  are  within  the  scope  of  his  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  the 
master  of  the  Andover  Workhouse. 

14415.  The  solicitor  is  not  informed  that  he  is  not  to  be  considered  the 
assistant  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform 
him  of  that ;  besides  that,  Mr.  Westlake  retained  counsel  without  any  com¬ 
munication  with  us. 

14416.  That  was  subsequently  ? — It  was  wholly  voluntary  on  Mr.  Westlake’s 
part.  I  am  not  blaming  Mr.  Westlake,  but  he  simply  undertook  himself  the 
position  of  prosecutor. 

14417.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Westlake  did  not  retain 
counsel  until  after  the  inquiry  had  proceeded  for  some  days  ? — I  did  not 
know  that. 

14418*  But  previous  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  retaining  counsel  had  you  not  bad 
correspondence  with  him,  and  had  he  not  written  to  you  disclaiming  the 
character  of  prosecutor  ? — I  do  not  think  he  disclaimed  the  character  ;  so  far 
I  remember,  as  he  stated,  his  motives  were  public  motives. 

14419.  Mr.  Wakley.]  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  Were  counsel  employed  on  the 
opposite  side  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes  ;  by  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

14420.  Mr.  Christie .]  (To  Sir  E.  Head.]  Might  not  Mr.  Westlake  feel  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  substantiate  those  charges,  to  avail  himself  of  every 
means  of  supporting  them,  as  he  could  get  no  assistance  from  the  Poor-law 

Commissioners  ?  — 
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Commissioners? — If  Mr.  Westlake  could  get  no  assistance  from  the  Poor-law  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

Commissioners  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ;  he  was  there  as  ^ 

the  agent  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  carry  on  the  inquiry.  ^  ?  '  u  y  'T  ' 

14421.  But  putting  a  hypothetical  case,  as  to  what  might  be  Mr.  Westlake’s 
motives?— I  should  state  that  with  respect  to  this  point,  that  when  the  option 
was  given  to  Mr.  Westlake  of  taking  the  case  before  a  jury  or  justices,  and  it 
being  followed  up,  there  it  was  simply  put  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  him.  The 
alternative  was  not  put  as  one  which  would  induce  that  we  were  going  to  do 
that  at  all  events  ;  it  was  put  as  optional  to  him  ;  we  suspended  the  inquiry  and 
gave  him  the  power  of  doing  so. 

14422.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  did  not  terminate  the  inquiry  ?— No,  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  inquiry  was  conditional ;  on  two  conditions,  one  the  suspension 
of  the  master  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  wish  of  Mr.  Westlake  that 
it  should  go  on  in  that  mode  ;  both  those  conditions  failed,  and  the  inquiry 
was  resumed.  I  mention  this  because  the  word  “  vacillation  has  been  used ; 
there  was  no  vacillation  ;  the  intention  was  that  the  thing  should  depend  on 
those  conditions,  and  if  those  conditions  failed  that  the  inquiry  should  be 


resumed. 

14423.  Chairman .]  With  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  9th  September  1845  ; 
are  those  conditions  mentioned  in  that  letter? — They  are  not. 

14424.  The  words,  “  They  have  determined  to  take  the  following  course,” 
appear  not  to  leave  any  alternative  open? — The  word  “suspend”  is  used;  it  is 
used  to  terminate  the  inquiry  ;  and  in  the  letter  which  is  written  to  Mr.  West- 
lake  immediately  afterwards,  it  is  expressly  stated  before  the  resumption  of  the 
inquiry. 

14425.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  What  you  mean  is,  not  that  the  suspension  depended 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions ;  you  had  determined  on  the  suspension, 
whether  those  conditions  were  decided  on  or  not  - Yes. 

14426.  Mr.  Christie.]  “On  these  grounds,  and  because  the  Commissioners 
wish  that  some  at  least  of  the  questions  should  be  brought  before  a  jury,  they 
have  determined  to  take  the  following  course  ”  ;  what  is  that  course ;  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  inquiry  on  certain  conditions  ?  No.  “  The  Commissioners  will  cause 
an  indictment  to  he  preferred  against  the  master  in  respect  of  any  one  case  of 
assault  with  an  improper  intention,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  a  pauper 
while  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse.  The  Commissioners  will  take  any  case 
which  you,  as  the  accuser  of  the  master,  may  suggest,  and  will  cause  the  Bill 
to  be  preferred  at  the  next  quarter  sessions,  which  will  take  place  in  the  month 
of  October.  The  Commissioners  will  in  'like  manner  cause  an  information 
before  justices  to  be  laid  against  the  master  or  matron  under  section  9 7  of  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  for  any  one  act  of  embezzlement  or  misapplication 
of  food,  clothing,  or  goods  belonging  to  the  union  which  you  may  select.  It  will, 
on  this  charge,  be  open  to  any  one  to  show  that  the  inmates  have  not  received 
their  full  and  proper  allowance  of  food.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  if  the  master 
is  convicted  by  a  jury  on  the  first  of  these  charges,  the  Commissioners  would 
at  once  dismiss  him  from  office ;  if  he  is  convicted  on  the  second  charge,  he 
becomes  disqualified  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  from  holding  office  hereafter. 
If  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  or  theft  be  thought  more  effective,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  no  objection  to  that  form  of  proceeding,  instead  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  under  the  97th  section  above  referred  to.  The  Commissioners  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  course  will  at  once  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most 
expeditious  in  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue.”  Then  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
letter  it  says,  “  Mr.  Parker,  Assistant  Commissioner,  will  be  directed,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  letter,  to  suspend  all  further  inquiry  until  the  result  of 
the  indictment  and  information  shall  be  known.”  That  is,  until  the  result  of 
the  indictment  and  information  should  be  known,  not  on  whether  he  had 
determined  on  accepting  your  offer  ? — We  contemplated  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer  ;  we  considered  that  after  the  expression  used  by  Mr.  Prendergast  it  would 
have  been  accepted. 

14427.  What  did  you  know  of  those  expressions  of  Mr.  Prendergast  ? — Only 
as  reported ;  it  turned  out  to  be  true,  because  Mr.  Parker  confirmed  it  after¬ 
wards. 

i'4428.  Was  that  your  only  ground  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

14429.  You  said  the  length  of  the  inquiry  was  no  part  of  the  reasons  ? — If 
°-45 — 23.  by 
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by  the  length  of  the  inquiry  is  meant  the  quantity  of  evidence  received ;  it  is 
not  the  length  in  one  sense. 

14430.  The  length  of  time? — The  length  of  time;  before  we  could  get  to 
a  final  conclusion  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  M‘Dougal. 

14431.  You  had  heard  all  the  evidence  in  support  of  five  sets  of  charges, 
and  all  that  remained  was  to  receive  the  evidence  for  the  defence  on  three  of 
the  five  sets  ? — That  we  did  not  know. 

14432.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  without  knowing  the  exact  state  of  the  inquiry, 
that  you  took  this  course  ? — It  was  precisely,  because  the  whole  case  was 
involved.  As  reported  in  the  papers,  it  appeared  running  into  endless  length. 
We  could  not  tell  what  evidence  was  received,  and  what  not. 

14433.  Could  you  not  write  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  to  ask  him  to 
inform  you  what  the  exact  state  of  things  was?— No  doubt,  but  then  a  certain 
time  w7ould  have  been  lost. 

14434.  Only  two  days? — But  if  M‘Dougal  could  have  been  suspended  at 
once,  the  evil  would  have  ceased. 

14435.  The  suspension  of  M‘Dougal  would  have  depended  on  those  con¬ 
ditions  ? — Yes. 

14436.  Then  it  would  take  the  same  time  to  learn  whether  those  conditions 
were  accepted  ? — It  would  not  take  the  same  time  to  effect ;  directly  they  were 
accepted,  the  guardians  might  act. 

14437.  Mr.  JVakley .]  You  stated  that  if  Mr.  Westlake  obtained  no  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  that  wTas  the  fault  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  ? — I  referred  to  the  mode  in  which  that  question  was  put.  The 
only  steps  that  the  Commissioners  would  take,  when  Mr.  W estlake  applied  to 
them,  was  to  send  down  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  carry  on  that  inquiry. 
That  had  been  done ;  I  mean  that  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  there,  for  the 
moment,  rested  on  the  Assistant  Commissioner.  I  do  not  say  that  the  assis¬ 
tance  that  was  rendered  to  Mr.  Westlake,  in  the  shape  of  conducting  the 
inquiry,  was  defective.  I  do  not  say  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  was  wrong  in  that 
respect ;  only  that  we  had  taken  the  steps  we  ought  to  have  taken  to  assist 
Mr.  Westlake.  We  had  sent  down  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  to  institute 
the  inquiry. 

14438.  You  did  not  contemplate  the  employment  of  counsel  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners  ? — No ;  we  never  do  that  on  an  inquiry. 

14439.  Mr.  Christie .]  Under  your  instructions  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner ; 
it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  whether  counsel  shall 
be  admitted  or  not  ? — On  the  part  of  other  persons ;  I  understood  the  question 
to  refer,  not  to  the  employment  of  counsel  by  other  persons,  but  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners. 

14440.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Westlake  made  an  application 
to  Mr.  Lamb,  the  clerk  of  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Commissioners,  in  getting  up  the  case,  and  bringing  it  forward  ? — I  do 
not  remember  it  at  this  moment. 

14441.  You  had  no  communication  from  Mr.  Lamb,  or  from  the  Andover 
Board  of  Guardians  to  that  effect,  that  you  recollect  ? — I  remember  none  ;  if 
we  had,  it  would  be  printed  here. 

14442.  Chairman .]  You  were  asked  a  question  just  now  with  reference  to 
the  conditions  of  which  you  spoke,  as  being  those  upon  which  your  proposition 
for  causing  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  and  suspending  the  inquiry,  was  to 
rest  ? — That  is,  on  which  the  termination  of  the  inquiry  was  to  rest. 

14443.  Refer  to  the  letter  of  the  13th  September  1845,  which  is  in  p.  26  ? — 
Yes. 

1 4444.  Do  you  see  there  any  statement  of  your  reasons  which  concurs  with 
that  which  you  have  now  given  ? — Yes- 

14445.  Addressed  to  Mr.  Westlake  ?— Yes-  “The  Commissioners  admit, 
that  if  the  proceeding  before  a  jury  necessarily  involves  the  continuance  of  Mr. 
M‘Dougal  in  his  office  for  a  longer  period  than  the  conclusion  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  before  their  Assistant  Commissioner  in  its  present  form,  then  indeed  some 
doubt  might  exist  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  former  course-  But  the  Com¬ 
missioners  presumed,  and  still  presume,  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  will  adopt 
their  recommendation  of  suspending  Mr.  M‘Dougal  from  his  office ;  should 
they  do  so,  no  such  evil  as  that  contemplated  by  you  can  of  course  ensue ; 
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complying  with  your  request  of  renewing  the  investigation  before  an  Assistant - 

Commissioner,  rather  than  of  causing  a  bill  to  be  preferred  before  the  grand  8  July  1846. 
jury,  or  penal  proceedings  to  be  commenced.” 

14446.  Does  that,  in  your  judgment,  then  imply  a  decided  expression  of  your 
opinion  to  the  same  effect  as  that  which  you  have  now  given  to  us? — Yes,  I 
think  it  does. 

14447.  Mr.  Christie .]  Then  on  that  day,  the  13th  September,  you  did  not 
know  whether  the  guardians  intended  to  follow  your  recommendation  or  not  ? 

—No. 

14448.  And  that  was  four  days  after  you  sent  the  recommendation  ? — Yes. 

14449.  It  turns  out  that  a  longer  time  elapsed  before  you  knew  what  course 
the  guardians  would  pursue,  than  it  would  have  taken  to'  write  to  Mr.  Parker 
for  information  and  get  his  reply  r — Yes. 

14450.  Did  you  send  any  communication  at  the  same  time  with  your  letter 
of  the  9th  September,  requesting  an  immediate  answer  as  to  what  course  the 
guardians  would  pursue  as  to  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  master  ? — No, 

I  do  not  recollect  I  did. 

14451.  This  statement  to  which  the  Chairman  has  called  your  attention,  is 
made  in  a  letter  of  the  13th  of  September,  written  in  answer  to  one  from  him, 
complaining  or  protesting  against  the  course  which  you  had  determined  to 
pursue  ? — Yes. 

14452.  But  in  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  September,  in  which  you  had  in¬ 
formed  him  of  your  determination,  you  did  not  put  it  in  a  conditional  way  ? 

— No. 

14453.  It  was  not  till  the  13th  of  September  you  put  it  in  this  conditional 
manner  ? — Yes. 

14454.  You  said  that  partiality  had  been  imputed  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  you 
said  you  did  then  and  do  now  acquit  him  ? — I  did  not  say  I  imputed  it ;  I  do 
not  acquit  him  ;  I  do  not  charge  it  on  him. 

14455.  Are  you  aware  that  he  had  been  charged  with  great  partiality? — 

I  am. 

14456.  Have  you  made  any  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  that  charge  was 
correctly  or  incorrectly  made  ? — There  were  no  ready  means  of  ascertaining. 

Mr.  Parker  sent  in  an  explanation  in  answer  to  “  The  Times.” 

14457.  When  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  called  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign, 
and  accepted  his  resignation,  they  did  not  publish  to  the  world  that  they  did 
not  impute  partiality  to  him,  though  you  knew  that  partiality  had  been  charged 
against  him?— We  did  not  publish  to  the  world  that  we  did  not  impute  it. 

We  did  not  publish  to  the  world  the  reasons  why  we  called  on  him  to  resign 
at  all. 

14458.  Mr,  M.  Sutton .]  Did  you  publish  to  the  world  that  you  had  called 
on  him  to  resign  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  publication ;  I  may 
have  mentioned  it. 

14459.  Mr.  Christie.']  The  resignation  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  neces¬ 
sarily  becomes  public  P— Certainly. 

14460.  You  say  you  took  no  steps  to  inform  the  public  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
resignation  having  been  accepted  ? — I  do  not  remember ;  I  will  not  say  posi¬ 
tively  I  did  not. 

14461.  You  say  you  cannot  remember  whether  you  did  or  not  take  any 
steps  to  inform  the  public  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  had  been 
accepted  ? — No. 

14462.  You  made  no  minute  which  might  be  produced  in  Parliament,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  you  did  not  impute  partiality  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — No,  we 
did  not;  we  made  no  minute  as  to  the  reasons  altogether  of  requiring  his 
resignation. 

14463.  Will  you  refer  to  the  letter  of  the  9th  of  September,  the  paragraph 
beginning  with  No.  2 :  “  The  Commissioners  will,  in  like  manner,  cause  an 
information  before  justices  to  be  laid  against  the  master  or  matron  under 
Section  9 7  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  for  any  one  act  of  embezzlement 
or  misapplication  of  food,  clothing,  or  goods,  belonging  to  the  union  which  you 
may  select.  It  will,  on  this  charge,  be  open  to  any  one  to  show  that  the 
inmates  have  not  received  their  full  and  proper  allowance  of  food  ”  ? — Yes. 
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14464.  Explain  that  last  sentence,  how  it  is  that  on  a  charge  “  for  any  one 
act  of  embezzlement,  or  a  misapplication  of  food,  it  would  be  open  to  any  one 
to  show  that  the  inmates  had  not  received  their  full  and  proper  allowance 
of  food”? — Because  I  apprehend  we  conceive  Mr.  Westlake  had  got  up  the 
case,  and  he  would  select  that  case  which  would  best  enable  the  parties  to 
come  forward;  we  asked  Mr.  Westlake  to  select  a  case.  We  did  not  say  here 
that  other  cases  might  not  be  taken,  but  that  simply  Mr.  Westlake  would  select 
the  strongest  case  against  the  master,  he  being  most  conversant  with  the 
evidence,  and  it  would  be  open  on  that  charge  to  show  any  evidence  to  prove 
the  fact  that  the  inmates  had  not  received  the  proper  quantity  of  food. 

14465.  Do  you  mean  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  one  act  of  embezzlement 
or  misapplication  of  the  food  charged  ? — Yes. 

14466.  “  On  a  charge  for  any  one  act  of  embezzlement  or  misapplication  of 
food,”  you  think  it  would  be  open  to  bring  evidence  of  other  acts  ?— I  will  not 
defend  the  words  throughout ;  I  think  the  words  might  be  clearer ;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  words  is  this  :  assuming  Mr.  Westlake  would  select  the  strongest 
case,  or  what  he  knew  to  be  the  strongest  case,  any  evidence  in  support  of  that 
case,  which  would  go  to  prove  the  general  charge  made  by  him  of  general  mis¬ 
application  of  the  food,  would  then  be  heard. 

14467.  Would  he  not  know  that  without  being  told  him? — Yes;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  things  in  letters  of  this  description  which  people  know  before 
they  are  told. 

14468.  This  is  an  important  step  taken  in  a  matter  which  was  received  from 
the  beginning  as  a  matter  of  serious  importance  ;  are  we  to  understand  this 
letter  was  not  duly  considered  before  it  was  sent  ? — Yes,  fully  considered. 

11469.  You  distinctly  admit  that  it  would  not  be  competent,  under  such 
charge  of  embezzlement  or  misapplication  of  food,  to  go  into  other  charges  ? — 
Yes,  I  quite  admit  that. 

14470.  All  that  was  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  this  letter  was,  that  in  support 
of  any  one  charge,  it  would  be  competent  to  produce  any  evidence  in  support 
of  it  ?— -That  one  would  show  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  any  other.  The  same 
mode  of  proceeding  applicable  to  that  one  act,  was  applicable  to  any  other  act. 

14471.  But  only  one  was  to  be  taken  ?— We  did  not  say  only  one  was  to  be 
taken  ;  we  only  made  ourselves  answerable  for  taking  one  into  court.  When 
the  party  was  once  there,  when  M‘Dougal  was  once  in  court,  it  was  possible  for 
any  number  of  charges  of  the  same  kind  to  be  preferred  against  him. 

14472.  Supposing  that  M'Dougal  had  not  supplied  the  food  which  was. 
ordered,  and  this  food  had  still  remained  in  store ;  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  could  a  prosecution  for  embezzlement  have  been  sustained  ? — Not  for 
embezzlement,  but  for  disobedience  to  the  regulations. 

14473.  You  tell  Mr.  Westlake,  that  you  have  determined  on  causing  “  infor¬ 
mation  before  justices  to  be  laid  against  the  master  or  matron,  under  section  97 
of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  for  any  one  act  of  embezzlement  or  misappli¬ 
cation  of  food”? — Because  Mr.  Westlake’s  charges  were  distinctly  for  those  acts 
of  embezzlement ;  it  was  not  that  food  remained  in  store. 

14474.  He  might  have  charged  it  as  embezzlement,  and  yet  it  might  have 
turned  out  that  M^ougal  had  failed  to  supply  the  food  which  was  ordered,  and 
that  the  food  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  workhouse  stores  ? — If  that  had 
turned  out  to  be  so,  the  charge  must  have  assumed  another  shape. 

14475.  Still  McDougal  would  have  failed  in  performing  his  duty,  and  that 
would  be  proper  matter  for  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  ? — He 
would  be  punishable  before  justices;  the  proceeding  under  the  97th  section 
was  named  to  Mr.  Westlake,  because  it  was  a  proceeding  corresponding  to  the 
charge  he  had  brought  forward  of  embezzlement. 

14476.  Or  misapplication  of  food!5 — If  so  it  would  have  come  within,  the 
97th  section. 

M477*  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  With  reference  to  that  paragraph  which  has  been 
called  to  your  notice,  “  It  will  on  this  charge  be  open  to  any  one  to  show  that 
the  inmates  have  not  received  their  full  and  proper  allowance  of  food ;  ”  the 
charge  against  the  master  that  he  misapplied  the  food,  clothing,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  belonging  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  understood  it  so. 

14478.  Were  not  two  parties  interested,  and  who  were  damnified  by  such  a 
proceeding,  the  guardians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  poor  on  the  other  ? — As 
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regards  the  food  the  poor  were  ;  but  not  as  regards  the  misapplication  of 
clothing. 

14479.  In  this  misapplication  of  food,  the  guardians  pay  for  the  food  for  per¬ 
sons  for  whom  it  is  not  provided  ? — Yes. 

14480.  The  guardians  have  a  right  to  complain  that  their  orders  have  beeh 
disobeyed  ? — Yes. 

1448 1 .  And  the  paupers  are  damnified  by  not  having  received  their  allowance 
of  food  ? — Yes. 

14482.  Then  there  are  two  parties  damnified  by  this  misapplication? — 
Yes. 

14483.  Look  at  those  two  paragraphs,  and  see  whether  there  is  anything  in¬ 
consistent  in  them  ? — 1  do  not  think  there  is  any  inconsistency. 

14484.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  say  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  “  The  Poor-law 
Commissioners  have  had  under  consideration  the  length  to  which  the  inquiry 
at  Andover  has  already  extended,  and  the  suspense  as  well  as  the  outlay  to 
which  both  parties  interested  in  this  inquiry  have  necessarily  already  been 
exposed  ”  r — Yes. 

14485.  You  have  told  us  that  when  this  letter  was  written,  you  did  not  know 
in  what  exact  state  the  inquiry  then  was  ? — Not  exactly. 

14486.  You  do  now  r — Because  we  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Westlake,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  correspondence. 

14487.  Now  when  you  know  that  all  the  evidence  in  support  of  all  the 
charges  had  been  heard,  and  it  only  remained  to  hear  the  defence  to  three  out 
of  five  sets  of  charges,  do  you  think  now  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have 
allowed  the  inquiry  to  proceed  ? — I  do  not  know  that  those  facts  would  alter  my 
opinion,  independent  of  others. 

14488.  You  had  determined  to  cause  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against 
the  master  ? — Yes. 

14489.  In  which  case  the  bill  w’ould  be  preferred  at  the  next  quarter  sessions 
in  October  ? — Yes. 

14490.  This  was  on  the  9th  September? — Yes. 

14491.  That  wrould  have  caused  suspense  for  a  longer  time  than  by  allowing 
the  inquiry  to  proceed  to  its  natural  conclusion  ? — If  the  master  had  been  sus¬ 
pended,  I  look  upon  that  as  one  remedy  for  a  great  portion  of  the  evils  that 
accompanied  the  length  of  the  inquiry. 

14492.  But  with  reference  to  the  suspense  and  the  outlay  to  which  both 
parties  interested  in  this  inquiry  have  been  necessarily  exposed,  that  suspense 
would  have  lasted  until  this  Bill  had  been  preferred  at  the  next  sessions,  and' 
the  indictment  disposed  of? — Yes. 

*449 3*  That  would  have  been  a  longer  time  than  if  you  had  allowed  the 
inquiry  to  proceed  ?— I  do  not  feel  sure  about  that. 

*4494-  How  many  days  had  the  inquiry  lasted  ? — -The  inquiry  had  gone  On 
from  the  26th  August  to  the  9th  September,  and  three-fifths  of  the  defence  had 
not  been  gone  into  ;  and  there  was  a  large  additional  set  of  charges  besides . 
Now  as  the  point  at  issue  was  the  fitness  of  M‘Dougal  for  office,  that  fitness 
would  have  been  determined  at  the  quarter  sessions,  before  the  whole  of  the 
charges  were  gone  through,  or  anything  like  the  whole. 

144 95-  You  have  mentioned  a  large  set  of  charges  ? — Yes. 

14496.  Had  you  not  determined  to  allow  them  to  be  inquired  into  ?— If  it 
was  necessary. 

14497*  How  long  before  this  letter  directing  the  inquiry  to  be  suspended? 
— I  do  not  know  now.  I  do  not  know  when  the  letter  was  written  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  September  we  asked  for  further  particulars. 

14498.  That  was  only  three  days  before? — Yes. 

14499.  Three  days  before  you  had  allowed  this  large  set  of  charges  to  be 
gone  into  ? — Yes,  if  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  them,  we  must  have  gone  into 
them.  It  was  our  duty ;  whether  it  was  necessary  or  not,  would  depend  on 
whether  M‘Dougal’s  fitness  for  office  was  determined  in  any  other  way. 

14500-  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  investigation  on  that  third  Set  of  charges 
would  not  have  been  commenced  until  the'  remaining  three-fifths  of  the  defence 
to  the  charges  adduced  had  been  gone  through  ? — Probably  not. 

14501.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  defence,  which  was  then  still  to  be  made, 
you  might  have  been  in  a  condition  to  determine  on  the  fitness  of  the  master 
0-45  23.  to 
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Sir  Edmund  Head,  to  remain  in  office  ? — That  depends  on  whether  Mr.  Parker  would  have  been  in 

-  a  condition  at  once  to  report  the  evidence,  and  to  report  on  the  evidence. 

8  July  1846.  14502.  Do  you  think  that  that  report  might  not  have  been  made  before  the 

end  of  October  ? — I  do  not  know  now  ;  I  could  still  less  tell  then,  because  I 
could  not  tell  how  long  the  defence  would  be. 

14503.  How  was  this  indictment  or  information  before  justices  to  relieve 
M‘Dougal,  as  one  of  the  parties,  from  additional  expense  or  outlay  ? — I  thought 
it  would  relieve  him  in  this  way,  because  it  would  prevent  the  necessity  for 
continuing  to  employ  counsel,  probably  during  many  successive  days.  He 
would  have  to  employ  counsel  only  with  respect  to  the  single  case  brought 
into  court ;  and  the  same  with  Mr.  Westlake. 

1450 4.  Then  the  inquiry  was  resumed  by  your  orders  ?  -  It  was. 

14505.  Did  you  draft  this  letter  of  the  9th  of  September  ? — I  really  do  not 
know  ;  I  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  I  dare  say  I  did. 

14506.  Did  you  consult  any  one  on  the  subject? — I  consulted  Mr.  Nicholls 
and  Mr.  Coode  on  it ;  Mr.  Coode  was  in  the  Board-room  part  of  the  time, 
while  we  were  talking  of  it. 

14507.  Do  you  mean  then  that  it  was  accidental  your  consulting  him  ? — Not 
accidental. 

14508.  You  consulted  him  because  he  was  in  the  Board-room? — Yes. 

14509.  Was  Mr.  Chadwick  in  the  office  that  day  ? — He  might  be. 

14510.  Did  you  not  think  of  inquiring  ? — No. 

14511.  Mr.  Chadwick  is  the  secretary? — Yes;  but  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  Mr.  Chadwick. 

14512.  Are  not  the  Board  in  the  habit  of  consulting  Mr.  Chadwick? — No. 

14513.  Mr.  Chadwick  remains  the  secretary  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

14514.  Why  are  the  Board  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  secretary,  who 
is  not  dismissed  ? — I  can  give  my  own  reasons  why  I  do  not  consult  him ;  I 
cannot  give  an  answer  for  my  colleagues  ;  I  preferred  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Coode. 

14515.  The  assistant  secretary  ? — Yes. 

14516.  You  always  do  ? — I  do  latterly. 

14517.  Is  that  the  reason  why  the  Board  never  consulted  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — 
It  is  the  reason  why  I  took  that  view.  Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Commission  Mr.  Chadwick  has  not  been  consulted  by  the  Board.  I  never 
remember  him  consulted  so  much  as  Mr.  Coode. 

145*8.  Mr.  Chadwick  is  not  consulted  by  the  Board,  and  he  does  not  attend 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ;  what  does  the  secretary  do  ?  —I  think  that  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  asked  of  the  secretary  himself. 

14519.  Are  not  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  responsible  for  the  secretary 
doing  something  in  return  for  the  annual  salary  which  he  receives  ? — Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  has  attended  a  great  deal ;  I  cannot  answer  in  detail ;  he  has  attended 
to  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  business ;  the  Sanatory  Report,  and  various 
other  things. 

14520.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Is  he  exclusively  under  the  orders  of  the  Board? — 
He  is. 

1452 1 .  Dismissible  by  them  ? — Yes. 

14522.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  So  are  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

14523-  Captain  Pechell. ]  To  whom  must  the  Committee  apply  at  Somerset 
House  to  ascertain  what  are  the  duties  of  the  secretary  ? — The  secretary  him¬ 
self  can  state  better  than  any  one  else  what  he  does  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
document  in  which  the  duties  are  expressly  laid  down. 

14524.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  daily  duties  of  the  secretary  ? — The  secre¬ 
tary  attends  at  the  office,  and  he  transacts  such  business  as  is  referred  to  him ; 

I  am  aware  of  a  large  portion  of  those  duties ;  they  are  operations  connected 
with  the  finances,  the  bank,  and  so  on . 

*4525*  Then  your  memory  failed  you  just  now  ? — Yes. 

14526.  Mr.  Christie. ]  Still  you  or  the  Board  never  wish  to  consult  the 
secretary  ? — We  have  never  done  so  practically. 

*4527.  On  the  9th  of  September,  when  you  consulted  Mr.  Coode,  and  did 
not  consult  Mr.  Chadwick,  how  long  was  it  after  Mr.  Co  ode’s  return  to  the 
office  ;  had  he  not  been  absent  ? — I  cannot  recollect ;  I  think  it  was  on  the 
9th  of  September  he  was  consulted. 
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14528.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  had  only  returned  two  or  three  days  before 
to  the  office? — I  do  not  recollect. 

14529.  And  was  not  conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  this  Andover 
inquiry  ? — I  did  not  know  he  was  not  conversant ;  we  stated  to  him  the  points 
we  had  doubts  about  at  the  time. 

14530.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  You  have  been  asked  whether,  when  this  letter  of 
the  9th  of  September  was  written,  you  were  aware  of  the  exact  state  of  the 
inquiry  at  Andover  ? — Yes. 

14531.  And  the  condition  of  the  charges  ? — Yes. 

14532.  You  have  got  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet  there? — Yes. 

14533.  In  page  19  Mr.  Parker  would  lead  you  to  infer,  that  only  two  sets  of 
charges  had  been  concluded  ;  is  that  the  case  ? — I  think  that  must  be  an  error  ; 
it  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Parker’s  statement  elsewhere.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  is  an  error  ;  it  must  he  in  reply  to  two  sets  of  charges.  Taking  the 
subdivisions  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  first  sentence,  there  are  five  sets  of  charges. 

14534.  Mr.  Christie.]  Mr.  Westlake  first  made  a  number  of  charges  relating 
exclusively  to  the  withholding  the  extras  ordered  by  the  medical  officer  ? — 
The  first  set  of  charges  was  forwarded  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  made  by 
Mr.  Westlake  to  them;  then  there  were  four  additional  divisions  which  were 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Westlake. 

14535.  And  those  four  are  the  second  set? — I  call  the  first  and  the  four 
together  the  five  sets. 

14536.  After  that  there  is  the  third,  which  you  would  call  the  sixth  set  r — 
My  subdivision  only  went  as  far  as  that. 

14537.  When  Mr.  Parker  resumed  the  inquiry  by  your  orders,  he  granted 
an  adjournment  at  the  request  of  M‘Dougal,  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
parties,  which  you  overruled  ? — Yes. 

14538.  State  your  reasons  for  overruling  that  adjournment  of  five  days, 
granted  by  Mr.  Parker  ? — The  reasons  were  these  ;  we  considered  that  the 
inquiry  had  originally  been  commenced  on  the  16th  of  August;  the  charges 
had  been  sent  to  M‘Dougal  ever  since  the  16th  of  August. 

14539.  That  is  the  first  set? — No,  the  whole  of  them  ;  I  may  he  mistaken 
in  that,  but  that  is  rny  impression.  It  is  only  important  in  this  respect,  that 
it  shows  that  M‘Dougal  had  these  charges  before  him  for  a  long  period. 

14540.  That  is,  he  knew  on  the  16th  of  August  that  he  was  to  be  charged 
with  frequently  having  taken  liberties  with  girls  in  the  house,  without  any  in¬ 
formation  who  the  parties  were  ? — Yes. 

14541.  This  letter  was  sent  to  you  on  the  1 6th  of  August,  therefore  he  could 
not  know  it  so  soon  ? — They  were  forwarded  to  him  as  soon  as  possible  ;  they 
were  sent  on  the  19th;  the  letter  is  here. 

14542.  Chairman.]  State  the  letter  from  which  it  appears  that  the  charges 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  letter  of  the  16th  of  August,  were  communicated 
to  M‘Dougal? — It  is  in  page  14,  August  19th. 

14543.  Read  that  letter? — “  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House, 
19th  August  1845.  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to 
forward  to  you  for  your  information,  the  enclosed  copies  of  additional  charges, 
preferred  against  you  by  the  medical  officer,  Mr.  Westlake,  which  charges  will 
be  inquired  into  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker,  along  with  the 
other  charges  against  you. 

14544.  You  were  asked  a  question  in  an  early  stage  of  your  examination,  as 
to  a  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  to  which  the  certificate  of  Mr. 
Westlake,  which  was  read,  of  3d  July  1844,  was  an  answer  ? — Yes. 

14545.  Are  you  able  now  to  state  the  letter  to  which  that  was  a  reply  ? — 
I  can  state  the  course  of  the  proceeding.  On  3d  January  1844,  a  circular  on 
the  subject  of  the  act  which  had  lately  passed,  was  sent  to  the  different  Boards 
of  Guardians,  calling  attention  to  the  power  which  was  given  by  the  5th  &  6tli 
Viet.  c.  57,  to  prescribe  the  task  of  work  for  vagrants  and  mendicants,  and  that 
circular,  among  other  unions,  was  sent  to  the  Andover  Union.  The  Andover 
Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  same  day  they  received  it,  sent  up  a  statement  of  a 
resolution,  that  the  vagrants  and  mendicants  admitted  should  break  a  certain 
quantity  of  bones.  There  was  an  answer  to  that,  on  the  12th  of  March,  from 
us,  in  which  we  said  that  the  Commissioners  suggested  that  the  guardians 
should  pass  a  resolution  in  the  enclosed  form,  in  pursuance  of  the  5th  section 
of  the  5th  &  6th  Viet.  c.  57,  prescribing  the  task  of  work  performed  by 
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paupers  leaving  the  workhouse,  in  return  for  the  food  and  lodging  afforded  to 
them.  “  From  the  nature  of  the  work  mentioned  in  your  letter,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  presume  it  is  performed  by  male  paupers  only.  The  Commissioners 
wish  to  be  informed,  if  it  is  intended  to  set  the  adult  females  to  work,  as  well 
as  the  males ;  as  if  so,  a  task  of  work  should  be  prescribed  for  the  former  as 
well  as  the  latter.”  That  only  mentions  bone-crushing,  and  they  ask  whether 
that  was  meant  only  for  males.  Then  the  form  of  resolution,  what  I  mistook  for  an 
order  originally,  was  only  a  form  sent  down  to  them  to  fill  up ;  that  was  returned 
on  the  30th  of  March.  The  order  was  not  issued,  but  the  form  was  returned 
on  the  30th  of  March.  On  the  7th  of  May  it  was  returned  by  them  filled  up 
for  our  consent  and  approval,  containing  the  resolution  respecting  the  task  of 
work.  We  then  wrote  to  say  they  had  omitted  the  word  male  in  the  resolution, 
that  that  must  be  inserted,  and  we  added  this  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
task  of  work :  66  The  Commissioners  request  that  the  medical  officer  of  the 
workhouse  may  be  called  upon  to  state  whether  he  entertains  any  objection  to 
it,  either  on  the  ground  of  its  being  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates 
generally,  from  the  situation  of  the  premises  where  it  is  carried  on,  or  to  the 
health  of  the  parties  employed  upon  it.”  That  letter  was  written  on  the  11th 
of  May.  The  resolution  was  then  sent  up  in  an  amended  form,  and  on  the 
2 1  st  of  May  they  returned  the  resolution  with  a  statement,  that  the  medical 
officer  entertains  no  objection  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  either  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  or  the 
health  of  the  parties  employed  in  it.  That  was  the  statement  of  the  clerk  of 
the  guardians. 

14546.  Was  that  accompanied  by  Mr.  Westlake’s  certificate  ?— 1 Then  he  after¬ 
wards,  in  July,  sent  up  the  certificate  himself,  which  certificate  was  produced 
here,  having  stated  the  purport  previously. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock 
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\  Grcal  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
Papers,  Sfc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees .] 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  W.  Joliffe. 

Mr.  Langston. 

Sir  J.  Pakington. 


Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  M.  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  J.  Walsh. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edmund  Head ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

14547.  Chairman.']  ARE  you  anxious  to  give  any  explanation  on  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  the  evidence  you  gave  the  other  day  r— I  am  ;  I  have  not 
looked  it  over,  but  they  are  points  which  appear  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
verbal  alteration,  in  which  my  answer  was  insufficient  or  mistaken.  The  first 
is  No.  14099.  My  answer  to  that  question  is,  “  I  had  not  seen  the  report 
before  going  to  the  Home  Office ;  I  think  I  had  not ;  it  was  shown  me  at  the 
Home  Office ;  I  had  not  had  time  to  read  it.”  I  have  an  impression  that  the 
original  report  was  put  into  my  hand  at  the  Poor-law  Office.  The  next  is 
14129  and  14130.  I  am  asked,  “  Are  you  aware  that  he  made  such  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  no 
power  to  interfere?”  and  I  am  reported  to  have  answered,  “  No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.”  “  Are  you  aware  of  it  now  ? — I  have  heard  it  stated  ;  I  have  no 
other  evidence.”  That  answer,  “  I  have  heard  it  stated ;  I  have  no  other  evi¬ 
dence,”  is  applicable  to  both  questions.  I  had  heard  it  stated  before  that  Sir 
James  Graham  had  stated  so. 

14548.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  heard  it  stated  by  some  one  else  than  Sir  James 
Graham  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  1  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  heard  it  stated  now  in 
this  room  for  the  first  time. 

14549.  Uoes  ^at  mean  that  you  have  not  seen  a  report  of  what  he  said?— 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  a  report  to  that  effect,  but  I  heard  it  stated.  Then 
in  14212,  I  am  asked,  “  Then  such  a  communication  having  been  received  by 
an  individual  Commissioner,  has  it  been  communicated  by  him  to  the  Board, 
and  have  they  appointed  one  of  themselves  to  go  to  Sir  James  Graham  to 
see  him? — Yes.”  If  that  means  occasionally  that  has  been  done,  that  is  true  ; 
it  has  not  always  been  done.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  was  always 
done. 

14550.  Have  your  colleagues  been  aware  when  any  one  Commissioner  has 
gone  ? — I  should  say  generally  they  have. 

14551-  When  you  and  Mr.  Lewis  have  gone,  has  Mr.  Nicholls  been  aware 
of  your  going,  and  the  object? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  know  about  the  object,  for 
i  we  did  not  know  it  ourselves  often. 

M5.52.  Has  he  been  generally  apprised  of  your  return  ?— Generally,  I  can¬ 
not  say  always.  Then,  14362,  I  was  asked  by  the  Chairman,  “  These  instruc¬ 
tions  are  now  in  force?”  I  said,  “  They  are.”  They  are  so,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  assert,  that  the  number  of  visits  in  the 
year  there  laid  down  as  proper,  is  accurately  to  be  adhered  to,  because  since 
that  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  has  been  reduced,  and  the  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  enlarged. 
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14553.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  instructions  you  speak  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  as  “  responsible  public  officers”? — Yes. 

14554.  Have  the  instructions  been  altered  since  in  that  respect? — Not  that  I 
know  of.  The  next  is  question  14394;  there  is  an  explanation  I  was  not  aware 
of  at  the  time.  I.  was  asked,  “  Mr.  Coode  has  been  lately  one  of  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Commissioners? — Yes;  he  might  have  gone  if  not  wanted  else¬ 
where.”  I  have  since  ascertained  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Lumley,  the  other 
assistant  secretary,  was  absent  from  the  office  on  his  holydays,  and  Mr.  Coode 
was  just  returned,  and  he  returned  for  the  current  business  of  the  office,  and 
could  not  have  been  spared. 

14555.  Can  you  state  what  day  Mr.  Coode  did  return  ? — The  3d  or  4th.  Mr. 
Lumley  went  on  the  3d  or  4th  ;  I  am  not  certain,  I  think  that  was  so. 

14556.  He  was  consulted  as  to  the  letter  of  the  9th? — Yes.  * 

14557.  Was  Mr.  Chadwick  in  the  office  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

14558.  Was  he  there  generally  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  ? — That  is 
a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

14559.  Chairman .]  Is  there  anything  more  at  present  you  wish  to  explain  ? — 
No  more  ;  that  is  all  I  see  at  present. 

14560.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  stated  on  Wednesday,  that  your  reason  for  apply¬ 
ing  on  the  4th  September  to  Mr.  May  for  a  specification  of  charges,  then  for  the 
first  time  brought  under  your  notice  was,  that  since  the  inquiry  bad  begun  you 
entertained  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Parker  ? — 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons.  What  question  is  it  ? 

14561.  In  14308  and  14309.  Was  it  not  in  consequence  of  an  application 
from  Mr.  Curtis,  the  solicitor  of  the  master,  forwarded  to  you  by  Mr.  May,  in 
a  letter  dated  the  1st  September  ? — That  may  have  contributed  to  it  also. 

14561*.  In  14312  you  say,  “  I  had  a  notion  (it  might  be  erroneous  at  that 
time)  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  on  Mr.  Parker’s  part,  to  have  closed  each 
head  of  charge  as  he  went  on.”  I  find  in  that  letter  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  that  was 
forwarded  to  you  by  Mr.  May,  on  the  1st  September,  Mr.  Curtis  states  this, 
‘'The  learned  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  having  decided  upon  taking 
the  charges  preferred  by  your  client,  Mr.  Westlake,  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  the 
master  of  the  Andover  Union  workhouse,  and  referred  by  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  to  be  inquired  into  by  him  in  the 
order  in  which  those  charges  were  made”? — Yes;  that  would  be  perfectly  com¬ 
patible  to  closing  each  charge,  and  taking  the  defence  at  the  end  of  it. 

14562.  You  guard  yourself  in  that  answer  by  saying  you  had  “a  notion  it 
might  be  erroneous  at  that  time,”  on  the  13th  September.  In  page  30  of  the 
Appendix,  Mr.  Parker  wrote  to  you,  “  The  charges  against  the  master  and 
matron  being  distinct  in  their  character,  it  was  arranged  at  the  commencement 
of  the  inquiry  that  the  evidence  in  support  of,  and  in  reply  to,  each  charge  should 
be  completed  before  the  next  case  was  proceeded  with.”  ? — That  was  not  done. 

1 4563-  “  U  was  obvious  that  the  master  could  not  be  prepared  to  rebut  charges 
of  so  general  a  nature  as  those  contained  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  letter  of  the  10th  of 
August,  and  I  therefore  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  master  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  such  particulars  as  would  be  required  in  an  information  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Mr.  May,  who  appeared  on  Mr.  Westlake’s  behalf,  under¬ 
took  to  furnish  the  master’s  solicitor  with  specific  information  of  the  charges  con¬ 
tained  in  that  letter,  and  I  very  naturally  expected  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
keep  his  promise.  Various  excuses  for  not  furnishing  this  information  were  daily 
given,  and  ultimately  Mr.  May  denied  that  the  master  had  any  ‘  right,  legally 
or  morally,’  to  receive  such  information  as  he  had  previously  promised  to  supply. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  felt  it  necessary  to  hear  the  evidence  in  support  of 
each  charge  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  16th  August,  and  when  I  found  myself 
compelled  to  adopt  this  course,  I  intimated  to  the  parties  that  when  the  evidence 
in  support  of  all  these  charges  had  been  received,  I  should  adjourn  the  inquiry 
to  enable  the  master  to  prepare  his  defence.”  So  that  Mr.  Parker,  in  that,  gave 
you  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  he  had  not  persevered  in  the  arrangement 
lie  made  r — That  arrangement  was  four  days  subsequently  to  the  doubts. 

1 45^4*  By  that  arrangement  were  those  doubts  dispelled  or  not? — I  cannot 
say  they  were  entirely. 

145^5*  Mr.  Parker  had  been  much  pressed  by  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel  not  to 
wait  till  the  evidence  in  support  of  one  charge  was  concluded  before  going  to 
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the  evidence  in.  support  of  another  charge,  and  a  distinct  one  ?  It  is  very  pos¬ 
sible. 

14566.  You  were  apprised  of  that  in  Mr.  May’s  letter  of  the  1st  September  : 

“  I  have  thought  it  right  to  go  into  detail  much  farther  than  would  appear  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  an  inquiry,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Parker  confining  my  clients  so 
strictly  to  what  he  terms  4  charges  or  informations,’  instead  of  his  seeking  gene¬ 
rally  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  master,  which  he  has  had  notice  is  very 
gross”  ?— I  do  not  see  that  that  states  that  Mr.  May,  as  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel, 
objected  to  Mr.  Parker  closing  each  case  there  ;  I  may  have  misunderstood  the 
question. 

14567.  The  inference  drawn  from  that  is,  that  Mr.  Parker  was  endeavouring 
to  keep  the  charges  distinct,  to  close  the  evidence  in  support  of  one  before  he 
took  another,  and  that  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel,  who  wished 
to  go  to  the  general  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  master,  and  objected  to  his 
confining  him  to  charges  and  information ;  do  you  agree  in  that  inference  ? — I 
do  not  agree  with  part  of  the  inference  ;  with  this  part ;  that  Mr.  Westlake  was 
endeavouring  to  induce  Mr.  Parker  to  extend  the  inquiry  beyond  the  details  and 
the  charges  already  set  forth  ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  leads  to  the  inference  that 
Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel  objected  to  the  closing  of  each  charge,  and  his  taking 
the  defence  afterwards. 

14568.  It  would  appear  at  that  time  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  understood 
it  in  the  same  way  I  understand  it  now.  If  you  look  to  page  20  you  will  find : 
“  with  regard  to  the  last  point,  the  Commissioners  are  desirous  of  knowing 
whether  it  is  intended  that  the  same  witness  should  be  examined  on  any  number 
of  separate  individual  cases  included  in  each  of  the  five  classes  stated  above,  and 
that  each  of  those  individual  cases  may  be  put  aside  when  that  witness  has  been 
examined  upon  it,  without  closing  the  evidence  against  the  master  on  that  spe¬ 
cific  case  at  that  time.  It  would  appear,  if  this  can  be  done  with  one  witness,  it 
may  be  done  any  number  of  times  in  each  individual  case  comprised  in  each  of 
the  five  classes.  The  practice  would  at  first  sight  seem  inconsistent  with  any 
other  course  of  proceeding,  especially  of  a  penal  nature,  and  calculated  to  confuse 
and  impede  the  defence  of  a  man,  however  innocent  ”  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
shows  that  we  understood  it.  We  asked  for  information  on  the  subject;  the 
Commissioners  were  desirous  of  knowing  if  such  was  the  case. 

14569.  You  asked  for  information,  putting  at  the  same  time  only  one  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  words  in  Mr.  May’s  letter;  is  that  so? — It  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  so.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  that  is  a  specific  interpretation  of  those 
words  in  Mr.  May’s  letter. 

14570.  You  applied  for  those  particulars  on  the  4th  of  September,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  some  doubts  of  Mr.  Parker’s  judgment.  Mr.  Westlake’s  letter 
in  page  20  has  no  date ;  but  in  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  September  you  say  you 
had  received  on  the  2d  Mr.  Westlake’s  letter,  informing  you  that  Mr.  Parker  had 
desired  him  to  furnish  a  similar  specification  as  that  you  desired  on  the  4th  of 
September:  “  Gentlemen,  Understanding  it  to  be  the  desire  of  your  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Henry  Parker,  esq.,  that  I  should  furnish  you,  as  nearly  as  I  am 
enabled  to  do,  with  the  times  within  which  the  several  offences  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  charge  and  prefer  against  the  master  of  the  workhouse  have  occurred, 
as  well  as  with  the  particulars  of  any  offences  which  I  have  either  omitted  to 
detail,  or  have  unintentionally  or  insufficiently  described,  and  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  I  propose  to  call  in  support  thereof,  necessarily  precluded  from  enter¬ 
ing  upon  this  subject  yesterday ;  and  I  take  this  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
complying  with  Mr.  Parker’s  wishes?” — It  was  not  done  in  the  proper  form. 

14571 .  When  he  did  not  comply  with  Mr.  Parker’s  wishes,  you  interfered  and 
applied  for  that  which  Mr.  Parker  had  previously  applied  for  unsuccessfully  ? — 
The  inquiry  was  already  going  on. 

14572.  Mr.  Parker  had  himself  taken  the  course  which  you  yourselves  wished 
him  to  take  ? — So  far  as  asking  for  further  information. 

14573.  It  was  on  that  point  you  were  asked,  with  reference  to  which  you  said 
you  had  doubts  of  Mr.  Parker’s  judgment? — I  think  not;  I  think  the  point  on 
which  l  had  doubts  of  his  judgment  was  his  not  closing  the  heads  of  inquiry. 

14574.  In  consequence  of  that  you  applied  for  a  specification  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  sets  of  charges  ? — Because  it  enabled  us,  before  commencing  the  inquiry, 
to  set  out  the  charges  specifically  and  to  say,  “  Mr.  Parker,  close  this  and  that 
and  the  other  before  you  go  on  to  the  next.” 

0.45—24.  14575*  You 
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14575.  You  did  not  apply  for  that  specification  until  Mr.  Parker  himself  had 
applied  for  it,  and  until  you  were  written  to  by  the  solicitor,  asking  whether  he' 
should  furnish  it  or  not  ? — No,  we  did  not. 

14576.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  second  set  of  charges  that  Mr.  Westlake’s 
counsel  wrote  that  letter  to  you  ? — Yes,  the  letter  of  the  4th  of  September. 

14577.  You  stated  the  other  day  that  one  of  your  reasons  for  suspending  the 
inquiry,  and  substituting  proceeding  before  justices  or  a  jury  was,  that  you 
understood  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel  had  expressed  such  a  wish  ? — Yes. 

14578.  And  that  you  had  ascertained  that  by  the  report  in  the  newspapers? 
—  I  saw  it  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

14579.  the  letter  of  the  13th  of  September  to  Mr.  Westlake  it  is  said, 
“  That  they  (that  is,  the  Commissioners)  are  informed,  moreover,  by  their 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker,  that  the  counsel  employed  by  you  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  case  which  he  was  at  the  time  conducting  was  before  a  jury;” 
did  Mr.  Parker  give  you  that  information  ?—  He  did  when  he  came  to  London. 
I  asked  him  the  question,  whether  the  statement  in  the  newspapers  was  true. 
He  came  to  London  on  the  10th,  after  the  inquiry  was  closed ;  I  then  asked  him 
the  question,  and  he  said  “  Yes.” 

14580.  You  had  not  heard  it  from  Mr.  Parker  when  you  suspended  the  in¬ 
quiry  on  the  9th  ? — No ;  and  so  I  stated  in  my  evidence. 

14581.  You  were  asked  why  you  had  not  written  to  Mr.  Parker  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  progress  made  in  the  inquiry,  and  your  answer  was  that  it  would 
have  caused  delay  ;  or  at  any  rate  you  could  have  as  quickly  ascertained  from 
the  Board  of  Guardians  that  they  had  suspended  the  master  according  to  your 
desire  ? — I  did  not  say  it  could  be  ascertained. 

14581*.  In  14433,  you  are  asked,  “  Could  you  not  write  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  ask  him  to  inform  you  what  the  exact  state  of  things  was  r” 
You  answer,  “  No  doubt ;  but  then  a  certain  time  would  have  been  lost.”  “  Only 
two  days? — But  if  M’Dougal  could  have  been  suspended  at  once,  the  evil  would 
have  ceased  ”?■ — Certainly  ;  that  was  my  answer. 

14582.  You  wrote,  directing  the  suspension  on  the  9th  of  September? — Pro¬ 
bably. 

14583.  Do  you  know  what  day  of  the  week  that  was? — I  am  not  quite  sure. 

14584.  From  these  papers,  the  13th  was  Saturday,  the  9th  would  have  been 
Tuesday  ? — Yes. 

14585.  Do  you  know  what  the  day  is  for  the  meeting  of  the  guardians  ? _ 

Saturday. 

14586.  Could  they  have  carried  your  recommendation  into  effect  before 
Saturday  ? — Yes. 

14587.  How? — By  acting  on  Article  9  of  the  Rules  for  the  Proceedings  of 
Guardians :  “  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  guardians  may  be  summoned  to 
be  held  at  any  time,  upon  the  requisition  of  any  two  guardians  addressed  to  the 
clerk  of  the  guardians.  Every  such  requisition  shall  be  made  in  writing  according 
to  the  Form  (A.)  hereunto  annexed  ;  and  no  business  other  than  the  business 
specified  in  the  said  requisition  shall  be  transacted  at  such  extraordinary  meet¬ 
ing.”  It  might  have  been  done  in  that  way. 

14588.  W  hat  is  the  Form  (A.)  r — Form  (A.)  is  the  Form  of  Requisition. 

14589.  What  notice  is  necessary  ? — No  notice,  no  time  that  I  know  of. 

14590.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  some  notice  should  be  given? — Not  on  an 
extraordinary  occasion  ;  but  there  is  another  occasion  which,  if  the  emergency 
were  great,  might  be  applicable  ;  but  I  do  not  say  this  was  the  case  for  the 
application  of  it.  Article  11  says,  “  If  any  case  of  emergency  arise,  requiring 
that  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  should  immediately  take  place,  they,  or  any 
three  ol  them,  shall  meet  at  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting,  and  take  such  case 
into  consideration,  and  may  make  an  order  or  orders  thereon.”  I  do  not  say 
the  last  is  applicable. 

14591.  You  did  not  recommend  the  calling  of  an  extraordinary  meeting  for 
the  purpose? — No. 

1 45 9 ‘•2-  You  did  not  recommend  it  as  a  case  that  came  within  Article  the  11th, 
providing  for  cases  of  emergency  ?  -  No. 

!4593-  Would  it  not  be  reasonable,  in  calling  an  extraordinary  meeting  that 
some  notice  should  be  given  r —  No. 

J4594*  Guardians  live  at  a  distance  ;  some  of  them  in  outlying  parishes  ? _ 

Possibly  so,  but  emergencies  do  arise  in  every  union.  ° 
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M595-  You  made  no  recommendation  for  calling  an  extraordinary  meeting? 

__No. 

14596.  So  that  receiving  the  letter  on  Wednesday  and  waiting  till  Saturday, 
you  could  not  have  heard  of  their  suspending  the  master  until  the  15th,  that  is 
the  Monday  ?— We  could  not  if  they  waited  till  the  Saturday  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  natural  that  they  should  do  so.  They  might  have  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  meeting,  seeing  what  had  been  alleged  against  M  Dougal  on  oath. 

14597.  In  giving  y°ur  reasons  the  other  day  for  suspending  the  inquiry,  you 
read  from  some  minutes ;  are  those  minutes  minutes  of  reasons  made  at  the 

time  ? _ No,  certainly  not ;  but  they  are  memoranda  for  use  before  the  Committee. 

14598.  Only  one  of  those  reasons  was  alleged  in  the  letter  you  wrote,  directing 
the  suspension  of  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

14599.  Are  you  able  to  say  all  those  reasons  actuated  you  at  the  time  .  Yes. 
14600*.  Though  not  mentioned  in  the  letter,  with  the  exception  of  one  ?— Yes, 

I  can  say  they  did,  so  far  as  1  myself  am  concerned ;  I  cannot  answer  for  the 

minds  of  other  people. 

14601.  You  would  not  have  written  that  letter  without  consulting  your  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  was  consulted  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
inquiry  ? — He  was  consulted,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  all  those  reasons,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  were  considered  at  the  time. 

14602.  What  reason  can  you  give  for  their  not  being  mentioned  in  the  letter 
directing  the  suspension  of  the  inquiry  ?— We  do  not  profess  to  give  all  the 
reasons  for  an  act  that  is  done.  The  fault  generally  found  with  our  letters  is, 
that  we  attempt  to  give  too  many  reasons,  and  make  them  too  long.  I  conceive 

in  stating  what  we  did  we  did  quite  sufficient. 

14603.  The  propriety  of  the  suspension  of  the  inquiry  was  questioned  by  Mr. 
Westlake? — It  probably  was  ;  there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Westlake. 

14604.  In  page  24? — Yes.  ;  .  .  - 

14605.  And  in  answer  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  letter,  questioning  the  propriety  01 
the  course,  an  answer  was  sent  which  occupies  a  page  and  a  half  of  this  folio 

document? — Yes.  .  r 

14606.  How  many  of  your  reasons  did  you  state  in  that  letter,  which  was  tor 

the  purpose  of  justifying  the  course  you  had  taken  ?— For  the  purpose  of  justify¬ 
ing  it  so  far  as  Mr.  Westlake  was  concerned,  not  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  it 
generally  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  putting  on  record  all  our  reasons  for  the 
act.  I  have  not  answered  the  question,  and  I  cannot  answer  it  without  reading 
the  letter  through.  I  do  not  know  how  many  reasons  are  stated  in  it. 

14607.  It  has  been  read  through,  and  we  do  not  observe  that  any  of  your  new 
reasons  are  stated  in  that  letter?—!  think  one  of  them  is,  and  a  different  one 
from  the  last,  which  catches  my  eye  at  this  moment.  The  last  sentence  in 
page  26  is  the  point  alluded  to  by  myself  just  now,  that  the  counsel  had  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  case  was  before  a  jury. 

14608.  That  you  learnt  from  Mr.  Parker  since  your  letter  was  written  ?  —We 
had  learnt  the  accuracy  of  the  report. 

14609.  You  had  only  seen  it  before  in  a  newspaper,  and  you  could  not 
implicitly  rely  on  what  you  saw  there?— We  could  not  implicitly  rely  on  it, 

certainly.  . 

14610.  Do  you  observe  any  other? — I  have  not  looked  over  it.  I  do  not 

believe  there  is  any  other  stated  there. 

14611.  When  Mr.  Parker  was  sent  down  to  resume  the  inquiry,  and  acceded 
to  the  adjournment,  did  he  immediately  inform  you  of  his  having  done  so  ?— 
Mr.  Parker  informed  us  of  his  having  done  so.  I  doubt  whether  he  did  it  before 
he  came  up  himself ;  I  am  not  quite  positive. 

14612.  Did  not  he  write  you  a  note,  telling  you  he  had  done  so?— Yes,  he 
did ;  I  have  the  note  somewhere  here.  I  believe  lean  produce  it  if  it  is  wished. 
He  wrote  me  a  note,  dated  the  17th  of  September. 

14613.  Be  good  enough  to  read  it? — “  Andover,  17th  September  1845. 
My  dear  Sir  Edmund :  The  master’s  advisers  were  not  prepared  to  enter  on  the 
defence  in  the  charge  of  drunkenness;  and  the  only  witnesses  in  attendance 
were  examined.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  day’s  proceedings,  an  application  was 
made  for  an  adjournment,  and  this  Mr.  Prendergast  said  he  could  not  resist. 
The  question  then  became  one  of  time,  and  finally  the  inquiry  was  deferred  till 
next  Tuesday.  The  inquiry  to-day  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  usual, 
and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the  Times  can  make  anything  of  it.  Part  of  the  day, 
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ir  Edmund  Head,  whilst  the  Times’  reporter  was  absent,  Mr.  Westlake  acted  for  him.  Your’s 
truly,  H.  TV.  Parker.  Sir  Edmund  Head,  bart.,  &c.  &c.  &c. — P.  S.  I  pro-  - 
10  July  1846.  p0Se  to  return  to  London  to-morrow,  and  attend  at  the  office  at  half-past  two 
o’clock.” 

14614.  Before  he  went  down  to  resume  the  inquiry,  had  you  any  discussion 
with  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  being  resumed  immediately,  or  a  few  days 
being  allowed  to  give  notice? — Yes. 

14615.  He  suggested  that  a  few  days  should  be  allowed  to  give  notice  to  the 
parties  and  counsel,  so  that  M‘Dougal  might  be  ready  to  go  on  with  his  defence  ? 
— Yes. 

14616.  Had  you  overruled  that  suggestion  ? — I  entertained  a  different  opinion. 

14617.  When  Mr.  Parker  came  up  to  town,  I  believe  you  saw  him  on  the  18th  ? 
— I  did. 

14618.  And  you  then  desired  him  to  return  immediately  to  Andover? — We 
did. 

14619.  What  were  your  reasons  for  doing  that? — It  will  be  necessary  to  state 
at  length  the  course  which  the  inquiry  had  taken  to  show  that.  The  inquiry,  the 
Committee  will  remember,  had  been  first  fixed  for  the  16th  August;  it  then  had 
been  properly  adjourned  by  Mr.  Parker.  I  say  properly,  on  account  of  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  illness ;  nobody  could  object  to  it.  Copies  of  the  additional  charges,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Westlake,  had  been  furnished  to  the  master  on  the  19th  August. 

1  he  inquiry  began  on  the  25th  August ;  it  continued  from  the  25th  August 
to  the  9th  September,  when  we  suspended  it.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
master,  as  I  understand,  was  present  at  the  inquiry,  with  his  professional  advisers; 
heard  what  was  stated;  had  full  opportunities  of  taking  notes;  knew  what  wit¬ 
nesses  had  been  called ;  and  so  far  as  I  could  see,  should  then,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  been  prepared  to  proceed  with  his  defence,  as  a  man  would 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Mr.  Parker,  when  he  saw  us  on  the  18th  September,  stated 
the  reasons  why  he  had  postponed  the  continuance  of  the  inquiry.  He  stated  that 
Mr.  Prendergast,  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Westlake,  had  consented  to  that  postpone¬ 
ment.  That  we  considered,  and  it  appeared  to  us,  although  the  attendance  of 
the  counsel  and  attornies  was  justifiable  and  right,  yet  if  the  justice  of  the  case 
did  not  require  the  suspension,  the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Prendergast  assenting  to  it, 
made  no  difference ;  it  was  not  like  a  private  suit  between  party  and  party, 
where  we  were  bound  by  the  assent  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel. 

14620.  By  the  suspension  here,  you  mean  the  adjournment? — Yes.  The  rea¬ 
sons  which  Mr.  Parker  then  alleged  for  the  further  postponement  in  favour  of 
the  master  were,  that  the  witnesses  were  scattered  about  in  different  directions; 
he  also  alleged  that  the  master  had  to  go  through  his  books.  Those  were  the 
two  principal  reasons ;  I  remember  no  others  of  any  importance.  With  regard  to 
the  witnesses  being  scattered  about,  he  mentioned  several  places  where  the  wit¬ 
nesses  were;  he  mentioned,  if  I  remember  right,  Stockbridge,  I  think,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Winchester,  Fareham,  and  perhaps  Gosport ;  but  he  mentioned  Stockbridge, 
Winchester  and  Southampton;  and  there  were  one  or  two  witnesses  in  London.  We 
took  into  consideration  the  strength  of  those  reasons.  It  appeared  to  us,  in  the  first- 
place,  that  as  regarded  witnesses  beyond  10  miles,  if  they  were  unwilling  witnesses, 
we  had  no  power  to  compel  them  to  come  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  distance 
of  those  places,  there  was  not  one  of  them  which  might  not  be  reached  in  a  couple 
of  hours  or  three  hours  from  Andover.  There  was  not  the  least  reason  why  the 
master  could  not  have  brought  over  any  witnesses  he  wished  within  24  hours 
after  Mr.  Parker  had  arrived  at  Andover. 

14621.  If  he  knew  where  to  find  them,  and  had  the  means  of  sending  simulta¬ 
neously  ? — That  I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  but  with  regard  to  what  witnesses  he 
wanted  he  must  have  known  who  he  wanted  long  before.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  inquiry  had  been  suspended,  but  in  respect  to  knowledge,  he  was  in  no  worse 
position  than  on  the  9th  September. 

14622.  Then  Mr.  Parker  had  promised  him  the  adjournment? — Mr.  Parker 
had  allowed  him  the  adjournment;  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point.  I  will  turn 
to  page  32  of  the  correspondence,  and  on  the  9th  September,  that  is  seven  days 
previous  to  this,  Mr.  Parker,  it  appears  from  his  letter  written  to  us,  dated  15th 
September,  said  as  follows;  “  Highgate,  15th  September  1845.  Gentlemen, 
When  the  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  the  master  and  matron  of  the  Andover 
Union  was  suspended,  I  had  concluded  the  examination  of  witnesses  called  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  charges  contained  in  the  letter  from  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  in 

the 
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the  letter  from  Mr.  Westlake,  dated  the  16th  August,  and  had  adjourned  the  i 
inquiry  for  36  hours  to  enable  the  master’s  advisers  to  prepare  his  defence.” 

14623.  That  would  be  two  days  ? — On  the  9th  September  Mr.  Parker  thought 
36  hours  requisite,  and  on  the  17th  of  September  he  thought  six  days  requisite. 

14624.  You  think  Mr.  Parker  changed  his  mind,  and  that  that  change  of 
mind  should  be  accounted  for? — I  think  so. 

14625.  Still  a  longer  adjournment,  on  second  thoughts,  which  are  sometimes 
considered  the  best,  was  agreed  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  accusing  party, 
Mr.  Westlake? — That,  if  it  was  improper  in  itself,  ought  not  to  have  induced 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  have  assented  to  it. 

14626.  That  might  go  a  great  way  to  prove  it  was  ? — I  think  not.  I  will 
turn  to  page  37 ;  there  is  a  letter  attacking  the  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

I  wish  to  quote  a  passage  there  in  my  answer.  In  the  second  paragraph  it  is 
said,  “  At  half-past  nine  o’clock  at  night  of  Tuesday  the  9th  instant,  the  learned 
Assistant  Commissioner  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  11th.  Business  demanded 
my  attendance  in  London  the  intervening  day  (the  10th) ;  however,  I  returned 
to  Andover  in  the  evening  of  it,  prepared  and  expecting  to  resume  the  investi¬ 
gation  on  Thursday  morning.”  It  must  be  presumed  when  Mr.  Parker  ad¬ 
journed  the  inquiry  on  the  9th,  he  told  the  counsel  on  both  sides  what  the  object 
of  the  adjournment  was,  for  he  says  here  it  was  to  allow  the  master  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  his  defence.  The  master’s  counsel  says,  in  his  letter,  that  he  returns 
to  Andover  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  case,  that  is,  with  the  defence. 

14627.  Now  just  go  on  ? — “  I  found  on  my  return  that  your  fiat  had  been 
issued  to  suspend  the  inquiry,  and  that  it  had  been  adjourned  indefinitely.” 

14628.  Just  go  to  the  next  paragraph  after  that  ? — “On  Thursday,  the  11th 
September,  the  whole  matter  was  therefore  dismissed  from  my  mind,  and  from 
that  time  I  thought  little  or  nothing  more  on  the  subject  till  about  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  16th  instant,  when  an  express  came  to  me  in 
London,  with  a  communication  that  you  had  suddenly  issued  orders  for  resuming 
the  investigation  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  at  Andover,  at  10  a.  m.  of 
Wednesday  the  17th  instant.” 

14629.  Whatever  arrangement  he  might  have  made  before,  he  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  any  further  in  preparing  the  defence,  the  witnesses  that  might  be  in 
attendance  were  probably  dispersed  ? — That  is  possible ;  but  I  quote  it  to  show 
this,  that  the  adjournment  by  Mr.  Parker,  on  the  9th,  for  36  hours,  was  for  the 
object  of  enabling  the  master  to  prepare  his  defence.  Assuming  the  counsel  of 
the  master  was  informed  of  that,  he  stated  he  was  ready  to  go  on  in  36  hours ;  if 
he  was  ready  to  go  on  in  36  hours  on  the  9th  September,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see 
why  the  adjournment  of  six  days  was  necessary  on  the  16th. 

14630.  When  you  determined  to  overrule  Mr.  Parker’s  adjournment  for  five 
days,  did  you  authorize  him  to  allow  36  hours  on  his  return  to  Andover? — We 
did  not  authorize  him  to  allow  36  hours;  but  if  the  Committee  turn  to  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  they  will  see  what  took  place.  There  was  a  correspondence  took 
place  with  M‘Dougal ;  this  is  addressed  to  Mr.  M‘Dougal.  We  had  received  a 
remonstrance  from  M‘Dougal,  insisting  on  his  defence  going  on  ;  the  answer  to 
that  was  on  the  18th  of  September  1845.  The  parts  I  think  material  are  these  : 
“  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  an  officer  against  whom  charges  of  the 
kind  involved  in  the  investigation  now  pending  in  the  Andover  Union,  have 
been  made  on  oath,  is  liable  to  be  called  on  to  give  an  explanation,  and  enter 
upon  his  defence  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  investigation  began,  has  been  amply  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  to  enable  you  to  get  together  the  materials  necessary  for  your  de¬ 
fence,  more  especially  as  most  of  the  charges  relate  to  facts  to  be  proved  or  dis¬ 
proved  by  witnesses  on  the  spot.” 

14631.  How  had  you  ascertained  that?— -The  very  nature  of  many  of  the 
charges  shows  it. 

14632.  Mr.  Parker  had  told  you  that  several  of  the  witnesses  were  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Fareham,  Southampton,  and  London  ? — Many  of  them ;  not  most  of 
them. 

14633.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  in  Andover,  and  how  many  were  not? 
—No. 

14634.  Have  you  any  means  of  stating  whether  you  had  ascertained  it  ? — 
No,  we  have  not  ascertained  it  accurately.  It  had  been  alleged  that  Mr. 
M‘Dougal  had  got  drunk  at  three  public-houses  in  the  town  ;  it  appears  to  us 
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that  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  there,, 
and  the  keepers  of  those  public-houses,  would  be  the  necessary  and  proper  wit¬ 
nesses  to  call  on  the  defence  in  that  case.  It  appeared  to  me  that  although  one 
or  two  of  the  witnesses  might  be  away,  most  of  them  were  there. 

14635.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  charges  of  drunkenness  were  taken  before 
or  after  the  charges  of  taking  liberties  with  the  women  ?— I  did  not  see,  and  do 
not  see,  that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  same  order  in  which  the  charges 
had  been  originally  taken.  The  defence,  on  two  of  the  charges,  had  already 
been  closed,  and  therefore  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings,  if  it  depended  on 
taking  all  the  charges  first,  and  then  all  the  defence  in  the  same  order,  had  been 
interrupted  already. 

1 4636.  You  are  supposing  considerable  progress  had  been  made  by  M‘DougaFs 
counsel  in  preparing  his  defence.  Was  it  not  likely  that  he  had  prepared  a  defence 
to  meet  the  charges  in  the  order,  not  having  received  an  explanation  from  you 
that  another  course  would  be  necessary  ? — With  regard  to  rebutting  the  charge 
of  drunkenness,  the  evidence  must  have  been  extremely  simple  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  at  the  time  we  came  to  this  decision.  I  had 
read  the  dspositions  on  the  subject  of  drunkenness. 

14637.  Are  you  sure  that  you  had  seen  the  depositions? — Probably  not;  but 
I  had  talked  with  Mr.  Parker,  and  if  the  drunkenness  had  taken  place  in  the 
town  the  evidence  must  be  of  a  very  simple  nature.  “  Had  the  Board  of 
Guardians  acceded  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  and  suspended 
you  (a  proceeding  which  would  neither  have  assumed  your  guilt  nor  have  preju¬ 
diced  any  of  your  rights),  the  Commissioners  might  have  taken  a  different  view  of 
the  course  they  now  think  it  fit  to  adopt.  As  it  is,”  this  is  the  point  I  was  coming 
to  as  to  the  immediate  reason  before  the  Committee,  “  the  Commissioners  have 
requested  Mr.  Parker  to  return  to  Andover  forthwith,  and  they  must  call  upon 
you  to  proceed  with  your  defence  either  to-morrow  or  Saturday,  and  continue 
with  it  from  day  to  day.”  That  was  written  on  Thursday  18th  September, 
therefore  the  time  given  from  the  16th,  from  the  resumption  of  the  inquiry  on 
Saturday,  was  longer  than  the  36  hours  originally  allowed.  We  did  not  insist 
on  his  going  on  with  his  defence  till  the  20th.  I  was  going  to  state  then,  that 
having  the  conviction  that  it  was  our  duty  to  proceed  with  the  case  as  quick  as 
consistent  with  justice,  having  heard  Mr.  Parker’s  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
inquiry  ought  to  have  been  suspended  six  days,  and  having  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  consistent  with  justice  that  it  should  proceed  forthwith,  or 
tit  least  on  the  Saturday,  we  directed  Mr.  Parker  to  return  to  Andover.  There 
were  two  additional  points  which  weighed  upon  us :  if  the  immediate  continuance 
of  the  defence  had  been  inconsistent  with  justice,  it  was  our  duty  then  not  to  have 
attended  to  those  two  points ;  but  thinking  as  we  did  that  it  was  consistent  with 
justice,  those  two  points  had  very  great  weight.  The  first  of  those  points  was, 
that  the  guardians  had  refused  to  suspend  the  master  of  the  workhouse.  The 
non-suspension  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse  left  him  with  the  control  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  witnesses  whom  he  might  have  to  bring  forward  in  his  own 
defence  at  this  time;  and  the  longer  that  continued,  the  greater,  in  our  opinion, 
was  the  evil.  The  other  point  was,  that  we  felt  Mr.  Parker  had  been  accused, 
not  merely  in  the  newspapers,  but  Mr.  Westlake  had  written  to  us,  and  Mr. 
Parker  had  put  in  an  answer.  INI r.  Parker  had  been  accused  of  partiality  and 
leaning  throughout  this  inquiry,  and  we  felt  most  anxious,  if  consistent  with 
justice,  that  Mr.  Parker’s  situation  at  Andover  should  be  free  from  that  imputa¬ 
tion.  We  felt  most  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  imputed  to  the  Commissioners 
that  the  inquiry  was  improperly  adjourned  for  a  longer  time  than  necessary. 
I  speak  of  Mr.  Parker  as  the  officer  of  the  Commissioners.  If  the  adjournment 
for  six  days  was  an  adjournment  for  a  longer  time  than  was  necessary,  it  went 
to  confirm  the  imputation  against  Mr.  Parker’s  impartiality  which  had  been 
thrown  out,  not  merely  at  this  time,  but  deliberately  made  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Westlake. 

14638.  For  all  these  reasons,  you  thought  fit  to  over-rule  the  adjournment 
which  Mr.  Parker  had  acceded  to  ? — We  did. 

14639.  To  what  day  had  Mr.  Parker  adjourned  the  inquiry? — Mr.  Parker 
had  adjourned  the  inquiry  to  the  Tuesday  following. 

14640.  It  was  five  from  the  17th  ? — Five  clear  days. 

.  14641.  Did  it  occur  to  you,  in  considering  this  matter,  that  your  over-ruling 
the  adjournment  might  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  inquiry  altogether? — It 
*  occurred 
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occurred  as  a  possibility,  certainly  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  occurred  to  us  as  a  possi-  S.r  Edmund  Head. 
bility  that  M‘Dougal  might  say,  “  I  will  not  go  on  with  the  defence.  1  hat 
would  depend  on  whether  he  was  an  innocent  man  or  not. 

14642^  Still  you  thought  it  worth  while  to  stand  on  the  difference  between 

Saturday  and  Tuesday  ?-*- Most  certainly.  _  .  . 

14643.  Even  although  you  foresaw  this  course  of  yours  wouM  be  giving 
M‘Dougal  an  opportunity  for  throwing  up  his  defence  altogether  r—1  should 
state  that  the  difference  was  not  between  Saturday  and  Tuesday  originally ;  the 
Saturday  was  granted  subsequently,  on  M‘Dougal  s  writing. 

14644.  In  your  letter  you  say,  “  tomorrow  or  Saturday  ?  —Just  so;  the  hrst 

intention  was  to  proceed  at  once.  .  , 

14645.  Without  the  slightest  notice  to  M‘Dougal  ? — A  notice  was  sent  on  the 

16th,  which  he  received  on  the  16th. 

14646.  To  proceed  without  delay  ?— To  proceed  on  the  17th. 

14647.  Mr.  Parker  had  given  five  days? — Then,  on  M£Dougal’s  writing,  we 

said  it  should  proceed  tomorrow  or  Saturday. 

14648.  You  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Curtis? — Yes.  .  .  , 

14649.  In  which  he  says,  at  the  end  of  it,  page  37,  “  However,  I  think  the 
animus  which  dictated  such  an  exercise  of  discretion  may  be  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  M‘Dougal :  ‘  Had  the  Board  of  Guardians 
acceded  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  and  suspended  you  (a 
proceeding  which  would  neither  have  assumed  your  guilt  nor  have  prejudiced 
any  of  your  rights),  the  Commissioners  might  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the 
course  they  now  think  fit  to  adopt.’  And  thus  it  is,  because  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  (over  which  Mr.  M‘Dougal  has  no  control)  determines  not  to  accede  to  a  re¬ 
commendation  of  yours  respecting  him,  you  think  fit  to  press  upon  him  a  seventy 
the  injustice  of  which  even  his  prosecutors’  counsel  admitted.  Can  oppression 
or  injustice  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent?”  Now,  did  such  a  construction  as 
this  put  on  your  course  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  still  allowing  him  till 
Tuesday?— No,  and  for  this  reason:  having  heard  Mr.  Parkers  reason  tor 
wishing  to  carry  it  on  longer,  we  may  have  erred,  but  we  thought  those  reasons 
were  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  postponement  for  that  length  of  time ;  and  it 
we  erred,  we  erred  in  common  with  Mr.  Parker  on  the  9th,  when  he  gave  him 
only  36  hours.  If  36  hours  were  sufficient  on  the  9th,  that  number  of  days 
could  not  be  required  on  the  16th  or  17th.  The  reason  that  construction  did 
not  suggest  itself  to  us,  or  did  not  appear  to  us  a  fair  one,  was  this :  as  I  stated 
before,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  real  injustice  would  be  done;  and. 
having  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  we  thought  it  right  and  proper  to  give  weight 
to  the  consideration  that  the  master  was  not  suspended.  We  did  not  inflict  an 
injustice  on  the  master  because  the  guardians  had  not  suspended  him,  but  we 
felt  really  satisfied  it  was  not  an  injustice  ;  and  we  were  justified  in  considering, 
what  appeared  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  a  man  accused  of  criminal  acts 
should  not  be  left  in  the  control  of  the  witnesses  whom  he  himself  might  have 
to  call. 

14650.  On  the  9th  September,  when  Mr.  Parker  allowed  an  adjournment  ot 
only  36  hours,  M‘Dougal’s  counsel  and  solicitor  were  at  Andover? — Yes. 

14651.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  in  Andover  when  you  overruled  Mr. 

Parker’s  adjournment  ? — They  went  down  to  Andover  when  he  returned  on  the 
17th,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

14652.  You  did  not  know  what  their  movements  were;  for  all  you  knew  they 
might  be  away  from  Andover  ? — Although  I  think  the  admission  of  counsel  a 
perfectly  proper  step,  I  do  not  think  the  progress  of  any  official  inquiry  which 
we  are  bound  to  carry  on  as  Poor-law  Commissioners  ought  to  be  fettered  by 
the  inconvenience  which  counsel  might  incur. 

14653.  That  is  when  Mr.  Westlake  had  the  advantage  of  counsel  and  soli¬ 
citors  in  bringing  forward  all  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges  against  the 
master,  you  would  not  have  thought  it  material  that  M‘Dougal  should  have  the 
advantage  of  counsel  and  solicitors  in  bringing  forward  his  defence  ?— It  is  not 
our  business.  We  knew  no  more  that  one  counsel  was  there  than  that  the  other 
counsel  was  there ;  but  a  conversation  took  place  with  Mr.  Parker,  before  he  left 
London,  with  respect  to  counsel  going  down. 

14654.  Before  the  inquiry  began? — Yes. 

14655.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry  or  the  resumption  of  the  inquiry  ? 

— The  resumption  of  the  inquiry,  I  think  Mr.  Parker  says  in  his  letter.  Whe- 
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Sir  Edmund  Head,  ther  it  was  a  conversation  I  do  not  remember;  but  I  think  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 

- -  Parker  went  to  ascertain  when  the  counsel  could  go  down,  and  they  went  on  the 

10  July  184 G.  17th.  I  have  the  impression  that  was  so.  They  were  there  on  the  17th,  because 
here  is  Mr.  Parker’s  note  to  me,  which  was  put  in  just  now,  in  which  he  says, 

“  The  master’s  advisers  have  not  been  heard  to  enter  on  the  defence  as  to  the* 
charge  of  drunkenness.” 

14656.  Did  you  know  they  were  there  when  you  wrote  your  letter  of  the 
18th,  or  did  you  know  they  would  be  there  on  the  19th  ? — No  ;  it  was  not  our  C 
business  to  secure  the  presence  of  counsel  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

*4657-  P  would  have  been  your  business  to  give  notice  to  M‘Dougal’s  counsel 
to  attend  when  the  other  party  had  had  notice?  — It  constantly  happens  that 
counsel  may  be  retained  by  one  party  and  not  by  the  other.  We  never  enter  into 
that  consideration  at  all.  If  counsel  are  there,  they  are  admitted;  we  do  not 
consider  it  our  business  to  see  either  that  one  party  or  the  other  has  counsel. 

The  inquiry  is  an  inquiry  conducted  officially  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
and  not  a  case  before  a  judge. 

14658.  I11  this  case  there  were  counsel  on  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

14659.  And  in  your  instructions  to  Assistant  Commissioners  you  say,  “  We  lay 
down  no  rules  on  the  subject,  but  leave  it  to  your  discretion  as  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  counsel  or  solicitors  ?” — That  is  as  to  the  admission  of  them,  or  the 
employment  of  them  by  the  parties. 

^  14660.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  strike  this  out  of  the  instructions  to  Assistant 
Commissioners,  if  you  reserve  the  power  of  trampling  on  their  discretion  at  any 
time  ? — We  did  not  do  so. 

14661.  You  said  you  did  not  consider  it  a  part  of  your  business? — It  is  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  those  instructions. 

14662.  And  yet  you  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  your  Assistant  Commissioner 
to  permit  counsel  or  solicitors  to  attend  at  any  inquiry  held  ? — That  is  a  different 
thing  from  providing  for  the  attendance  of  counsel  for  either  one  party  or  the 
other,  or  from  altering  or  suspending  the  course  of  the  official  inquiry  with 
reference  to  the  employment  of  counsel,  or  the  presence  of  counsel,  either  by 
one  party  or  the  other,  supposing  it  is  proper  the  inquiry  should  go  on  under 
other  circumstances. 

14663.  Did  not  you  think  it  right,  that  as  counsel  had  been  employed  on  both 
sides,  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  give  notice  for  the  appearance  of  counsel  when 
the  inquiry  was  resumed? — We  were  not  informed  that  the  counsel  had  left 
Andover. 

14664.  Had  you  inquired  ?— -I  do  not  say  that  if  we  had  known  that  they  had 
left  Andover,  it  would  have  altered  the  case  ;  it  might  or  it  might  not. 

14665.  Are  you  not  sure  that  Mr.  Parker  told  you  that  they  had  left? — 
Possibly  he  might  have  told  me  so ;  at  any  rate  they  could  have  returned  ;  I  do 
not  say  that  Mr.  Parker  did  not  tell  me  ;  he  might. 

14666.  In  your  letter  to  Mr.  Parker,  in  page  34,  the  same  date,  the  18th  of 
September,  telling  him  to  resume  the  inquiry  on  Saturday,  you  state,  “  The 
Commissioners  are  aware  that  this  request  implies  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  inquiry  which  you  arranged”? — Yes. 

14667.  When  you  were  asked  the  other  day  why,  having  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  the  course  which  Mr.  Parker  was  taking,  you  did  not  send  some 
one  down  to  assist  him,  your  answer  was,  that  that  would  have  been  an  imputation 
upon  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

14668.  And  you  had  no  scruple  of  this  sort  with  reference  to  over-ruling  his 
adjournment? — Not  when  we  thought  our  duty  required  it.  Our  duty  did  not 
require  us  to  send  anybody  down  to  assist  him ;  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not 
have  been  easy  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  exceedingly  unusual. 

14669.  You  said  that  that  course  had  been  pursued  in  other  instances,  and 
that  Mr.  Parker  had  been  sent  down  to  Crediton  ? — Before  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission  ;  but  it  was  very  unusual. 

14670.  Do  not  you  know  that  there  are  two  cases  in  which  Mr.  Parker  has. 
been  sent  down  by  the  Commissioners  to  assist  in  similar  inquiries,  one  case  at 
Eton,  the  other  at  Crediton  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are  two.  I  dare  say  if 
the  records  of  the  Commission  are  gone  through,  as  many  as  five  or  six  cases 
in  which  the  thing  has  been  done  could  be  found.  Still  that  is  unusual,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  inquiries  there  are. 

14671,  Now  you  read  the  reports  daily  in  the  Times,  you  told  us  ? — Yes. 

14672.  Your 
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14672.  Your  information  was  derived  from  them  ?— For  a  certain  time. 

14673.  Do  not  you  consider  that  Mr.  Parker  was  in  a  situation  of  difficulty 
at  Andover? — Certainly. 

14674.  And  you  say  you  had  doubts  as  to  his  discretion? — Yes. 

14675.  Do  not  you  think,  considering  the  difficulty  of  his  position  and  your 
own  doubts,,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  sent  some  one  down  to 
assist  him  without  Mr.  Parker  feeling  hurt? — I  cannot  say  ;  it  might  have  been 
better,  but  I  do  not  know  who  we  could  have  sent.  Mr.  Coode  was  the  only 
assistant  secretary  in  the  office,  and  could  not  have  been  spared. 

14676.  Could  you  not  have  sent  down  another  Assistant  Commissioner  ?— If 
we  had  we  must  have  taken  him  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  district. 

14677.  You  often  took  Mr.  Parker  from  the  duties  of  his  district;  he  was  in 
attendance  on  a  Committee  of  this  House  during  the  time  the  Gilbert  Unions 
Committee  sat,  for  two  years  ? — That  was  rendered  necessary  bv  an  Order  of 
The  House. 

14678.  Did  you  make  any  special  provision  during  that  long  time  for  sup¬ 
plying  any  other  Assistant  Commissioner  to  his  district  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
we  did. 

14679.  If  you  had  sent  an  Assistant  Commissioner  down  on  this  occasion  to 
assist  Mr.  Parker,  it  would  probably  at  most  have  taken  only  a  few  weeks  ? — 
Probably  not. 

14680.  Do  you  remember  its  occurring  to  you  that  Mr.  Parker  must  resign,  in 
consequence  of  your  overruling  his  adjournment  on  this  occasion? — No,  I  do  not 
remember  that  occurring  to  me. 

14681.  You  do  not  remember  having  said  to  any  one  that  you  hoped  he  would 
not  do  so  ? — I  do  not  remember ;  I  may  have  said  it. 

14682.  This  overruling  of  the  adjournment  had  the  effect  of  concluding  the 
inquiry? — It  caused  the  resignation  of  the  master. 

14683.  In  that  letter  to  Mr.  Parker,  which  I  have  already  referred  to,  you  say 
that  so  long  as  the  master  remained  in  charge  of  the  workhouse,  the  responsibility 
rested  on  you ;  how  was  that  “  but  the  fact  that  responsibility  rests  upon  them 
while  M'Dougal  remains  in  charge  of  the  workhouse,  after  the  charges  made 
against  him,  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  concur  in  any  delay  which  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  and  unavoidable”? — The  sense  in  which  that  is  meant  is 
simply  this :  grave  charges  had  been  made  against  the  master  of  the  workhouse ; 
the  responsibility  of  determining  his  fitness  for  office  lay  upon  us  ;  if  he  remained 
there  a  day  longer  than  was  necessary  after  proving  his  unfitness  for  office,  that 
responsibility  lay  upon  us. 

14684.  You  had  previously  recommended  the  suspension  of  the  master  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

14685.  And  the  Board  of  Guardians  had  determined,  by  a  majority  of  16  to 
2,  13  abstaining  from  voting,  not  to  suspend  him  ?— They  had  done  so. 

14686.  For  reasons  which  they  assigned? — One  of  which  is  the  report  made 
to  them  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  of  an  investigation  into  the  master’s 
accounts. 

14687.  What  is  the  other  reason  ? — That  they  deemed  him  innocent  till  proved 
guilty  ;  “  also,  they  consider  that  to  suspend  him  at  the  present  state  of  the 
proceedings,  before  he  had  been  heard  in  his  defence,  would  unjustly  prejudice 
his  character  in  public  opinion.” 

14688.  You  yourself  had  said,  in  the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Coode,  on  the  4th 
September,  to  Mr.  May,  “  the  Commissioners  are  quite  sure  that  you  will  see 
they  cannot  assume  Mr.  M‘Dougal  to  be  otherwise  than  innocent  until  his  guilt 
is  proved  ”  ?— That  was  with  reference  to  dismissing  him  ;  but  suspension 
assumes  no  such  guilt  as  proved. 

14689.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  would  have  been  a  difference  between 
«)  suspending  him  before  the  inquiry  commenced,  when  you  had  not  recommended 
his  suspension,  but  merely  put  it  to  them  to  consider  whether  they  would  do  so 
or  not,  and  suspending  him  after  the  inquiry  had  commenced,  and  had  made 
considerable  progress,  but  had  not  been  concluded ;  in  the  latter  case  would 
there  not  have  been  some  imputation  of  guilt  ? — I  think  in  the  latter  case  I 
should  be  more  disposed  to  do  it  than  in  the  former ;  people  may  differ  in 
opinion.  There  was  a  prima  facie  case  proved  against  him,  just  as  there  has 
been  by  witnesses  before  a  grand  jury,  and  a  man  may  be  committed  to  gaol  on 
such  an  ex  parte  finding ;  so  it  appeared  here.  The  proper  course  was,  when 
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a  quantity  of  evidence  of  that  kind  had  been  accumulated,  throwing  the  gravest 
charges  on  the  master,  to  take  care  that  he  was  not  left  in  a  position  to  tamper 
with  the  witnesses.  It  appears  to  me  the  case  was  a  stronger  one  for  suspending 
him  than  before. 

14690.  After  you  recommended  them  to  suspend  him,  and  they  would  not, 
did  not  the  responsibility  remain  with  them? — It  did  in  some  degree;  but  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  view  taken  with  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians  is  so  uncertain  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  use  the  greatest  caution.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  throw  the  responsibility 
on  the  guardians  by  giving  a  recommendation.  If  the  guardians  refuse  to  sus¬ 
pend,  collusion  between  the  guardians  and  the  Commissioners  is  constantly 
presumed  and  imputed. 

14691.  Did  the  letter  you  read  to  us  the  other  day,  dated  the  16th,  from  Sir 
James  Graham,  influence  you  at  all  in  this  determination  to  overrule  the 
adjournment  ? — I  think  it  was  received  the  day  afterwards  ;  it  was  dated  from 
Netherby,  and  the  letter  could  not  have  been  in  London  till  the  17th. 

14692.  It  was  on  the  18th  that  you  overruled  it  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  it 
did  ;  it  possibly  might  have  done  so  ;  it  might  have  influenced  us. 

14683.  Then  on  the  master  having  resigned  inconsequence  of,  as  he  said,  this 
adjournment  being  overruled,  and  the  inquiry  being  thus  concluded,  on  the  16th 
of  October  Mr.  Parker  was  called  on  to  resign  ? — Yes. 

14694.  Did  you  concur  in  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  calling  for  Mr. 
Parker’s  resignation? — I  did;  that  letter  expressed  the  opinion  entertained  by 
the  three  Commissioners. 

14695.  Mr.  Nicholls  has  told  us  his  reasons  for  concurring  in  that  letter;  be 
good  enough  to  state  yours?— My  reasons  for  thinking  it  necessary  to  express  an 
opinion  that  Mr.  Parker  should  resign,  was,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  lost  my  confi¬ 
dence  and  that  of  my  colleagues;  we  no  longer  chose  to  be  responsible  for  him. 

14696.  Is  that  your  only  reason  ? — That  was  the  general  reason. 

14697.  State  the  ground  on  which  he  had  lost  your  confidence? — I  must  be 
allowed  to  ask  of  the  Committee  a  little  time  to  go  generally  into  it.  I  said  that 
Mr.  Parker  had  lost  our  confidence  ;  I  mean  by  that,  we  had  no  reliance  in  his 
judgment  at  this  time,  and  we  did  not  feel  disposed  to  continue  answerable  for 
what  he  did  and  what  he  said.  That  want  of  confidence  on  our  part  was  the  result, 
not  of  any  one  circumstance,  but  of  several  things  put  together  ;  it  was  accumu¬ 
lative  matter ;  it  was  the  effect  of  a  number  of  reasons  that  pressed  upon  our 
minds  ;  and  although  it  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  assign  the  reasons  why 
confidence  is  given  or  confidence  is  withdrawn,  I  can  assign  the  reasons  in  this 
case  at  least  why  confidence  was  withdrawn,  and  why  we  thought  Mr.  Parker 
no  longer  a  person  in  whose  hands  we  were  perfectly  safe.  We  considered  that 
if  we  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  we  had  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker,  and 
could  not  be  answerable  for  what  he  did  and  what  he  said,  it  was  a  matter  of 
public  duty  on  our  part  not  to  continue  him  in  the  situation  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  essence  of  the  relation  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  we  conceive  to  be  this  :  the  Commissioners  cannot  see  with  their  own 
eyes;  they  cannot  hear  what  passes  on  the  spot;  they  do  not  see  the  witnesses;  they 
do  not  see  what  is  in  the  workhouses,  and  they  have  no  opportunity  of  asking  the  in¬ 
mates  questions  themselves.  They  rely  entirely  on  the  discretion  and  truthfulness 
(I  do  not  wish  to  say  this  offensively  to  Mr.  Parker)  but  they  rely  on  the  discretion 
and  candour  of  the  AssistantCommissionerwhom  theysend  down.  It  is  most  essen¬ 
tial,  in  every  respect,  that  the  confidence  between  the  Commissioners  and  Assistant 
Commissioners  should  be  complete  ;  and  if  it  is  not  so,  I  conceive  it  is  utterly 
and  entirely  impossible  for  the  law  to  work  advantageously.  Besides  those 
public  reasons,  we  also  felt  this ;  I  felt  it  very  strongly,  and  I  believe  my  col¬ 
leagues  felt  it  too  ;  certainly  it  was  mentioned  ;  our  responsibility  for  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  is  not  merely  that  we  fear  the  consequences  of  the  acts  of  an  ^ 
Assistant  Commissioner  when  he  does  amiss,  but  the  Assistant  Commissioner  is 
essentially  invested  with  a  sort  of  delegation  from  us.  It  is  very  true  that  he  is 
a  public  responsible  officer,  as  he  is  termed  in  these  instructions ;  he  is  a  public 
officer  because  he  is  employed  in  public  duty,  and  he  is  responsible  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  through  the  Commissioners,  in  the  first  place,  for  what  he  does. 
Now  the  way  in  which  I  wish  that  responsibility  to  be  understood  particularly 
is  this ;  practically  we  are  held  responsible,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  for  what  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  does  or  says.  If  an  Assistant  Commissioner  g;ets  up  at 
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a  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  gives  a  piece  of  advice  Sir  Edmund  Head. 
which  is  injudicious,  we  are  constantly  exposed,  and  have  it  occur  occasionally,  —  — 

not  only  in  serious  cases,  but  others,  to  have  a  letter  written  to  us.  When  we  10  Ju  7  1  4  * 

remonstrate  against  such  a  practice,  they  reply,  saying,  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  told  us  we  might  do  it.  If  we  say,  we  differ  from  our  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  which  of  course  has  been  done  in  particular  cases,  the  effect  is  not 
very  good  to  begin  with.  But  in  the  next  place,  if  it  is  a  serious  matter,  the 
answer  is  this :  if  you  had  differed  from  your  Assistant  Commissioner  before,  if 
you  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  your  Assistant  Commissioner  (in  the  same 
manner  as  I  was  asked  the  question  about  the  secretary),  why  keep  him  ?  If  you 
have  confidence  in  him  send  him  to  us;  if  you  have  no  confidence  in  him,  why 
keep  him  in  a  situation  of  this  description,  which  it  is  entirely  optional  on  you 
to  do?  That  is  what  I  mean  by  responsibility.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  at 
liberty  to  allude  to  a  question  1  heard  put  to  Mr.  Nicholls  on  this  matter. 

14698.  Yes  you  are.— A  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  as  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  being  responsible,  in  their  districts,  for  the  acts  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

14699.  What  was  meant  was,  held  responsible  by  public  opinion: — They  may 
be  so,  and  they  are  held  so  wholly  erroneously.  In  other  words,  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  has  neither  the  power  of  preventing  an  act  of  the  Commissioners, 
nor  has  he  the  power  of  turning  out  the  Commissioners  if  they  do  what  he  does 
not  approve  of.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Commissioners  and  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  responsibility  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  the  Commissioners  have  the 
power,  if  they  know  it  beforehand,  of  preventing  the  act  of  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner.  They  have  also  the  power  of  removing  that  Assistant  Commissioner, 
if  they  differ  from  him ;  and  the  consequence  is,  if  they  fail  to  do  that,  they 
appear  to  imply  approval  of  his  acts,  and  I  cannot  say  it  is  an  unjust  inference, 
and  I  cannot  say  the  public  are  not  justified  in  the  one  case,  because  the  power 
exists.  It  therefore  appeared  to  us  (I  am  speaking  of  myself)  that  it  would  be 
a  very  great  injustice  that  I  should  be  answerable,  or  that  the  Commissioners 
should  be  answerable,  for  what  Mr.  Parker  said  or  did  at  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  his  district,  if  I  was  held  responsible  for  what  he  said  or  did,  having  no 
confidence  in  him.  Those  were  the  general  grounds,  so  far  as  the  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  went.  I  began  by  stating  that  there  was  a  general  want  of  confidence  in 
Mr.  Parker ;  that  is  the  mode  in  which  that  general  want  of  confidence  bore  on 
the  question  of  expressing  the  opinion  that  we  wished  Mr.  Parker  to  resign.  I 
have  said  already,  that  that  inference  of  want  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker  was 
the  result  of  several  circumstances,  all  of  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  readily 
stated  in  words.  For  confidence  does  not  depend  always  on  things  that  may  be 
put  forward  in  words;  but  in  this  case  there  are  circumstances,  the  peculiar 
effect  of  which  was,  the  inference  I  have  already  referred  to. 

14700.  Be  good  enough  now  to  state  those  circumstances  which  are  capable 
of  being  expressed  in  words? — In  the  first  place,  we  thought  there  had  been  a 
defective  superintendence  altogether  in  the  Andover  Union  ;  we  thought  that  the 
explanation  which  had  been  made,  and  which  Mr.  Parker  had  explained  in  the 
report  as  respecting  his  non-inspection  of  the  Medical  Books,  was  wholly  insuffi¬ 
cient.  We  thought  that  it  was  Mr.  Parker’s  duty  to  have  ascertained  that  the 
books  were  substantially  kept  in  the  mode  prescribed.  We  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  it  was  laid  down  in  a  part  of  those  duties  of  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  which  have  been  already  referred  to. 

14701.  Chairman.']  Are  you  now  speaking  for  yourself,  or  do  you  intend  the 
word  “  we  ”  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners  generally  ? — I  am  speaking  for 
myself,  subject  to  this  explanation,  that  the  points  I  am  going  to  advert  to, 
were  distinctly  spoken  of  and  adverted  to  in  the  presence  both  of  Mr.  Nicholls 
and  Mr.  Lewis.  What  influence  those  points  might  have  had  on  Mr.  Nicholls’ 
mind,  or  Mr.  Lewis’  mind,  I  cannot  answer  for,  of  course.  But  that  they  were 
mentioned  and  acceded  to  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Lewis  I  am 
confident ;  and  the  point  which  I  am  now  upon,  that  of  the  Medical  Book,  was 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  before  Mr.  Lewis  returned  from 
abroad,  by  me. 

14702.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Were  all  the  points  that  you  are  now  mentioning, 
discussed? — All  the  points  which  I  shall  now  mention  were  discussed  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Commissioners,  speaking  one  to  the  other.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say  what  effect  they  had  on  my  colleagues’  minds.  I  was  going  to  advert  to 
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the  question  of  the  Medical  Books.  In  the  11th  section  of  those  instructions  to 
Assistant  Commissioners,^  it  is  there  said,  “  Having  inspected  the  workhouse, 
and  inquired  into  the  condition  of  its  inmates,  your  next  duty  is  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  union.  This  examination  is  not  so  important  in  reference  to  the 
technical  and  arithmetical  accuracy  with  which  the  books  are  kept  (and  for 
which  the  clerk  and  the  auditor  must  mainly  be  depended  on),  as  in  reference 
to  the  substance  of  the  proceedings  and  facts  which  they  profess  to  record.”  yd 
Now  in  reference  to  Mr.  Parker’s  explanation,  which  he  gave  when  he  came  up 
to  London  in  the  interval  of  the  inquiry,  which  is  in  page  32  of  the  correspond- 
deece.  He  alludes  to  something  which  passed  at  the  inquiry,  and  which  Mr. 

Parker  in  this  report  is  explaining:  “  Alluding  to  the  irregular  mode  in  which 
this  book  had  been  kept  Mr.  Prendergast  stated,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  and  the  auditor  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  union 
workhouse ;  a  statement  that  called  from  me  an  expression  of  surprise,  and  an 
observation  that  having  96  or  98  workhouses  in  my  district,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  audit  accounts.”  In  that  explanation  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Mr.  Parker  to  audit  accounts,  I  fully  concur,  and  the  Commissioners  fully  con¬ 
cur.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  tone  of  these  instructions,  when  that 
distinction  is  drawn  between  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  the  books  themselves 
and  ascertaining  that  the  substance  is  there.  What  I  mean  is  this,  to  take  that 
particular  case.  Now  Mr.  Parker,  when  he  visited  the  Andover  Union  on  the 
,25th  January,  for  instance,  had  he  asked  to  see  the  Medical  Book,  and  took  up 
the  book  from  the  table  during  the  time  the  Board  of  Guardians  was  sitting, 
and  looked  into  it,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  test  the  accuracy  of  it,  or 
at.dit  it ;  but  he  would  at  once  have  seen  that  the  book  was  not  kept  in  the  form 
prescribed;  that  the  entries  were  not  filled  up  in  detail.  On  that  very  circum¬ 
stance  turned  the  impossibility  in  the  subsequent  inquiry  of  bringing  home  to 
M‘Dougal  the  misapplication  of  many  articles  which  Mr.  Westlake  asserted  to  take 
place,  it  was  impossible  to  show  that  a  specific  order  was  made  for  a  specific  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  way  required  by  our  order.  That  is  the  point  as  regards  the  Medical 
Book.  I  do  not  allude  to  any  other  books  now  ;  that  is  the  book  which  was  prin¬ 
cipally  involved,  the  defective  nature  of  which  was  principally  involved  in  this 
inquiry.  Another  point  in  which  we  originally  felt  that  Mr.  Parker’s  superin¬ 
tendence  was  defective  was  this,  that  if  the  case  with  respect  to  bone-crushing 
had  gone  to  the  length  which  it  was  stated  in  the  evidence  it  had,  Mr.  Parker, 
in  his  visits  to  the  Andover  Union,  must  have  ascertained  that  to  be  the  fact.  If 
the  bones  were  of  the  character  and  quality  which  was  implied  by  some  of  that 
evidence,  for  instance,  in  the  evidence  of  Antony  before  Mr.  Parker;  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  was  a  point  before  us  at  the  time ;  the  point  I  mean  to  state  is  this, 
it  is  evident  that  the  bones  that  were  crushed  at  the  Andover  Union-house  were 
not  dry  bones,  not  merely  bones  in  a  state  which  Mr.  Parker  thought  right  to  be 
crushed,  but  were  green  bones  and  bones  causing  an  offensive  effluvia.  The 
Committee  will  now  allow  me  to  refer  to  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Parker,  at  page  9  of  his  pamphlet,  says,  “  I  have  been  remonstrant  against 
the  indiscriminate  employment  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  in  crushing  bones ; 

I  think,  where  ‘  green  bones’  are  used,  a  mill  is  the  proper  machine  to  reduce 
them  to  ‘  dust,’  and  that  bone-crushing  should  only  be  practised  where  bones  of 
commerce,  or  bones  which  have  been  submitted  to  some  process  by  which  the 
fat  and  animal  juice  are  removed,  can  be  procured.”  I  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  clearly  on  this  point,  that  all  we  had  before  us  at  the  time  we  resolved 
on  Mr.  Parker’s  dismissal  was  this,  that  we  were  convinced  generally  that  Mr. 

Parker’s  superintendence  must  have  been  defective,  or  that  the  abuses  connected 
with  bone-crushing  would  not  have  been  what  they  were.  But  they  had  not 
come  before  us  at  the  time.  This  pamphlet  was  written  afterwards  ;  we  did  not 
know  Mr.  Parker’s  special  opinion,  and  we  had  not  before  us  those  memoranda 
of  Mr.  Parker’s  as  to  other  unions,  in  which  Mr.  Parker  expresses  an  opinion 
that  crushing  bones  otherwise  than  in  a  dry  state  was  held  to  be  objectionable. 

On  these  memoranda  as  they  were  made  I  believe  we  acted ;  we  wrote  letters  at 
the  time  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  which  that  correspondence  referred,  and 
we  expressed  no  disagreement  with  Mr.  Parker  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  agreed 
with  him.  In  our  subsequent  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Guardians 
respecting  the  crushing  of  bones,  we  asked  generally  for  a  certificate  on  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  to  be  performed ;  it  turned  mainly  on  the  state  of  the  bones. 

Now  this  passage  in  the  pamphlet,  and  those  passages,  and  those  remarks  on 
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Mr.  Parker’s  papers,  which  were  not  before  us  at  the  time  we  resolved  on  his 
dismissal,  clearly  go  to  show  that  Mr.  Parker  was  aware  of  the  evil  of  crushing 
bones  by  hand  in  a  state  of  green  bones ;  but  if  bones  in  a  state  of  green  bones 
had  not  been  crushed  in  Andover  Workhouse,  no  such  abuse  as  occurred  in  this 
case  could  possibly  have  come  forward  or  have  occurred,  if  the  bones  had  been 
in  a  dry  state.  Therefore  I  say  that  our  conclusion,  which  was  formed  at  the 
time  we  dismissed  Mr.  Parker,  was  perfectly  correct,  that  there  had  been  defective 
superintendence  in  respect  to  the  Andover  Union ;  and  to  that,  in  part,  must  be 
owing  the  abuses  respecting  bone-crushing. 

14703.  Chairman .]  Do  you  mean  distinctly  to  state  that  one  of  the  particular 
grounds  which  then  led  you  to  lose  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker  was  the  conviction 
that  if  his  superintendence  of  the  Andover  Union  had  not  been  defective,  the 
abuse  of  bone-crushing  would  not  have  taken  place  ? — Yes.  What  I  wish  to  guard 
against  is,  that  Mr.  Parker’s  memoranda,  showing  he  w  as  aw  are  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  confining  the  work  to  dry  bones,  v7as  not  before  us  at  that  time.  The 
general  conclusion  was,  that  if  Air.  Parker’s  superintendence  had  been  more 
active  and  diligent,  the  thing  w?ould  not  have  occurred.  In  short,  the  passage 
that  occurs  in  that  letter  of  Sir  James  Graham,  referred  to  the  other  day, 
expressed  generally  the  feeling  we  then  had  of  it. 

14704.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Read  the  passage  to  which  you  refer  in  the  letter? 
— “  If  Mr.  Parker  had  been  active  and  intelligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
of  superintendence,  these  evils  could  not  have  remained  so  long  undiscovered.” 
With  reference  to  the  bone-crushing  and  the  abuses  connected  with  that,  we 
thought  at  the  time  we  resolved  to  call  Ibr  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation,  it  vras  true 
that  if  his  superintendence  had  been  active  and  diligent,  the  discovery  would 
have  been  made. 

14705.  Mr.  Christie.]  That  remark  of  Sir  James  Graham’s  led  you  to  think 
so?— No,  I  do  not  mean  that ;  I  only  refer  to  that  as  being  identical  with  the 
sort  of  feeling  we  had. 

14706.  Chairman.]  Proceed  with  your  statement? — There  were  one  or  two 
points  in  connexion  with  the  management  of  the  inquiry,  at  the  latter  stage  of 
the  inquiry,  which  I  certainly  thought  objectionable  on  Mr.  Parker’s  part.  If 
the  Committee  will  refer  to  page  173  of  the  Papers,  they  will  find  a  document 
dated  Staines:  “  Communication  from  Air.  Alitchiner,  of  Staines,  accountant 
and  district  auditor,  stating  the  result  of  his  examination  of  two  years  of  Air. 
APDougal’s  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  consumption  of  stores.  This  commu¬ 
nication  was  read  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Missing,  Air.  M‘Dougal’s  counsel.  Mr. 
Prendergast  objected  to  the  admission  of  such  a  document.”  Now  Mr.  Mitchiner 
had  no  official  connexion  with  the  Andover  Union ;  I  think  not;  he  was  not 
the  auditor  there.  Air.  Parker  had, — not  improperly  ;  I  think  he  did  quite  right ; 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  know  the  fact, — Mr.  Parker  had  obtained 
from  Air.  Mitchiner  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  books,  which  report  might  have 
been  a  reasonable  one,  considering  the  whole  case;  but  it  was  no  part  of  the 
evidence  to  be  put  in  as  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  read  at  the  inquiry ;  it  was  not 
evidence  at  all,  in  strictness.  Air.  Mitchiner  was  not  called.  There  was  no 
opportunity  of  cross-examining  him.  The  counsel  on  the  other  side,  Air.  West¬ 
lake’s  counsel,  objected  to  its  being  put  in.  It  was  put  in.  By  whom  ?  By  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  apparently  acting  on  behalf  of  APDougal,  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  because  the  report  was  supposed  to  be  favourable ;  and  the  document 
was  forwmrded  to  us  by  Mr.  Parker  afterwards. 

14707.  Air.  Wakley.]  How  was  that  account  brought  before  Air.  Parker  at 
that  time? — At  the  request  of  Mr.  Missing;  but  the  report,  as  I  understand  it, 
was  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  put  in  by  Mr.  Parker  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Missing,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel. 

14708.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  know  who  read  it? — No,  it  does  not  say.  In 
the  letter  already  referred  to,  of  the  13th  September,  page  28,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Parker  had  communicated  what  he  supposed  was  the  substance  of  that 
report  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  before  the  report  w7as  made.  In  stating  the 
reasons  of  the  guardians  for  not  suspending  the  master,  he  says,  “  An  amend¬ 
ment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  Loscombe,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Leonard  Lywmod, 
that  the  Board  of  Guardians  having  regard  to  the  very  satisfactory  state  of  Mr. 
APDou gal’s  accounts  (upon  investigation  by  Mr.  Alitchiner),  as  reported  to 
them  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  do  not  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  to  suspend  Mr.  M‘Dougal  from  his  office.”  I  do  not  know 
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Sir  Edmund  Head,  whether  Mr.  Parker  was  right  or  wrong  in  communicating  that  to  the  Board  of 

• - -  Guardians,  but  he  was  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  report,  and  familiar  with  it 

10  July  1846.  before  it  was  produced.  It  was  produced  by  him,  and  put  in  at  the  inquiry 

against  the  wish  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  against  the  wish  of  Mr.  West- 
lake’s  counsel.  My  opinion  is,  and  was  always,  that  if  it  was  necessary  that  that 
testimony  should  have  been  given,  it  would  have  been  better  that  Mr.  Mitchiner 
should  have  been  called  ;  seeing  the  other  witnesses  had  been  subjected  to  cross-  j 
examination,  he  ought  to  have  been  subjected  to  cross-examination  also.  I  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Parker  should  have  acted  as  a  party,  and  put  in  against  the 
wish  of  the  counsel  on  one  side ;  that  I  think  was  the  error ;  I  do  not  think  it 
was  a  very  grave  error,  but  it  gave  a  colour  to  the  charges  that  had  been  made 
against  Mr.  Parker  of  partiality.  I  would  also  say,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Parker’s 
superintendence  of  his  district,  that  a  general  review  was  taken  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  his  superintendence  of  his  district.  An  abstract  was  made  out  from 
his  diary,  but  no  great  weight  was  attached  to  that,  although  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  in  it  which  did  not  appear  to  us  perfectly  consistent  with  the  careful 
superintendence  of  his  district. 

14709.  Mr.  Nicholls  has  distinctly  told  us  that  he  made  no  review  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  previous  conduct? — I  cannot  answer  for  the  effect  on  Mr.  JN icholls’ 
mind,  but  I  myself  spoke  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  with  that  paper  in  my  hand  containing 
the  abstract  from  Mr.  Parker’s  diary  ;  Mr.  Nicholls  may  not  recollect  it. 

14710.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  Have  you  the  abstract  now  in  your  possession? — I  have 
a  copy  it.  That  abstract  was  prepared  about  a  week  before  the  final  letter  was 
written  to  Mr.  Parker.  I  cannot  answer  for  what  Mr.  Nicholls  understood  by 
investigating  himself;  nor  can  I  answer  for  what  Mr.  Nicholls  may  recollect 
about  this.  I  know  most  positively,  and  I  state  positively  to  the  Committee, 
that  I  myself  spoke  to  Mr.  Nicholls  on  the  subject  of  that  abstract  from  Mr. 
Parker’s  diary,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  facts  in  it.  It  took  place  in  the 
Board-room,  standing  by  the  fireplace,  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  and  spoke  to  him 
on  the  subject  myself  previous  to  Mr.  Parker’s  dismissal,  or  rather  to  require 
his  resignation. 

14711.  Can  you  recollect  on  what  day  that  occurred? — I  cannot  recollect 
what  day,  but  it  must  have  been  about  four  or  five  days  before  that  letter  was 
written. 

14712.  The  letter  of  the  16th  October  ? — Yes. 

14713.  Chairman.']  Will  you  hand  in  that  abstract? — Yes;  but  there  are 
some  notes  in  mine  which  are  not  in  the  original  copy  in  our  hands  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Owen  will  answer  for  the  making  out  of  the  thing ;  how  far  it  corresponds. 

The  Committee  can  take  my  copy,  or  have  one  from  Mr.  Owen. 

14714.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Let  us  understand  distinctly  what  this  document  is? — 

I  would  rather  that  the  Committee  would  call  for  the  document  from  Mr.  Owen  ; 
that  copy  is  not  the  copy  that  was  in  my  hand  when  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Nicholls. 

There  are  additional  notes  which  I  have  no  wish  to  appear. 

14715.  Are  they  identical  to  the  facts  on  which  you  acted? — Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen.  147*6.  Chairman.]  ARE  you  prepared  to  produce,  in  a  tabular  form,  the 

-  result  of  the  investigations  you  were  instructed  to  make  into  Mr.  Parker’s  diary  ? 

— I  am. 

14717.  Hand  it  in  ? — Yes.  (JThe  Witness  handed  it  in  to  the  Chairman.) 

14718.  Is  this  an  exact  copy  of  the  document  which  you  believe  to  have  been 
in  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  possession  at  the  time? — Yes. 

14719.  When  was  this  copy  made? — Since  I  was  required  to  produce  it. 

14720.  Where  is  the  original  copy  ? — I  can  produce  it  by  the  next  day. 

14721.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Does  the  document  now  put  in  contain  any  extracts 
from  documents  other  than  Mr.  Parker’s  own  diaries  ? — It  is  merely  a  numerical 
statement  of  the  number  of  visits  in  given  years. 

14722.  What  periods  does  it  embrace? — Four  years. 

*4723-  Including  the  visits  paid  to  the  Andover  Union  ? — Yes,  and  a  great 
many  others. 

14724.  Is  one  visit  of  several  days  calculated  as  one  visit  only? — An  inquiry 
occupying  six  days  would  be  set  down  as  six  visits. 

14725.  A  day  given  to  each  visit?— Yes. 
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Sir  Edmund  Head  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

14726.  Mr.  Christie .]  NOW  proceed  with  your  statement  ?— I  was  going  to 
say,  that  the  review  of  Mr.  Parker’s  diary  did  not  weigh  with  the  Commissioners, 

except  in  the  sense  which  was  alluded  to  just  now. 

14727.  The  number  of  visits  to  the  Andover  Union  is  stated  at  42  or  43  in 
that  account  ? — The  summary  of  results  written  down  in  this  copy  was  not  made 
out  at  the  time  we  resolved  to  require  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation.  The  document 
I  had  in  my  hand  when  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Nicholls  was  a  document  without  the 
summary.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Nicholls  and  to  Mr.  Lewis  with  reference  to  parti¬ 
cular  cases,  looking  through  passages,  and  not  having  a  summary  made  out  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  made  out  in  my  copy.  I  do  not  wish  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  that  abstract  of  Mr.  Parker’s  diary  weighed  very  strongly  with 
us.  We  knew  that  Mr.  Parker  had  other  occupations ;  we  made  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  that ;  we  knew  Mr.  Parker  had  been  employed  elsewhere.  At  the 
same  time,  we  thought  that  there  was  no  merit  to  be  claimed  on  Mr.  Parker’s 
part  for  excessive  diligence  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  cases  in  which  unions 
had  not  been  visited  so  often  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  think  I  have  now  stated  the 
principal  circumstances  connected  with  the  Andover  Inquiry  and  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Parker’s  district,  which  went  to  produce  an  accumulative  effect  on 
our  minds  of  a  want  of  confidence.  That  effect  was  not  complete  ;  we  did  not 
resolve  at  once  to  call  for  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ;  but  in  addition  to  all  these 
circumstances  came  those  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  letter,  which  was  spoken 
of  the  other  day,  which  Mr.  Nicholls  referred  to.  And  if  I  recollect  Mr.  Nicholls 
answer  aright,  he  stated  that  was  one  of  the  two  circumstances ;  and  the  main 
circumstance  which  pressed  on  him  was  the  attitude  Mr.  Parker  assumed  in 
reference  to  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  that  affair.  That  came  on  the 
top  of  these  circumstances  which  I  have  stated ;  that  is,  the  defective  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Andover  Union,  his  erroneous  judgment  of  the  matter  in  the 
inquiry  with  respect  to  Mr.  Mitchiner  s  report,  and  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  general  management  of  his  district,  which  showed  no  circumstances,  in 
our  opinion,  calling  for  special  leniency  on  our  part.  The  whole  effect  of  these 
circumstances,  joined  with  Mr.  Parker’s  demeanor  and  attitude  with  respect  to 
that  letter,  was  what  I  said  in  the  outset,  that  our  confidence  in  him  was  com-, 
pletely  gone.  We  might  have  thought  that  any  error  or  any  neglect  which  had 
occurred  would  have  been  corrected  or  remedied  if  the  Commissioners  had  inter¬ 
fered  ;  but  it  did  appear  to  us  after  that  letter,  and  after  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Nicholls  and  Mr.  Lewis,  to  which  Mr.  Nicholls  referred,  that  the  whole  together 
formed  a  state  of  facts  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  destroyed  our  confidence  in 
Mr.  Parker.  Having  come  to  that  conclusion,  for  the  reasons  1  have  already 
stated  to  the  Committee,  we  felt  most  strongly  that  it  was  our  public  duty  not  to 
continue  in  office  a  person  in  whom  we  had  no  longer  confidence.  We  did  not 
choose  to  be  responsible  for  what  he  said  and  did ;  and  we  did  not  think  the 
public  would  gain  any  benefit  from  the  relation  between  us  and  Mr.  Parker, 
which  was  to  be  one  of  interrupted  confidence  and  mistrust,  apparently  on  both 
sides.  Those  are  the  reasons  with  respect  to  Mr.  Parker’s  dismissal. 

14728.  Chairman .]  Are  you  able  to  tell  on  what  day  instructions  were  given 
to  have  the  examination  into  Mr.  Parker’s  diary  instituted? — 1  have  an  impres¬ 
sion  it  was  the  7th  or  8th  ;  it  was  about  a  week,  I  know,  before  Mr.  Parker  was 
called  on  to  resign. 

14729.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  conversation  that  took  place  with  reference 
to  the  paragraph  in  the  letter  which  was  objected  to  by  the  Commissioners? — 
I  cannot  answer  that  positively ;  if  I  was  to  state  my  own  impression,  I  should 
say  it  was  after  the  interview  on  the  6th,  but  before  the  conversation  on  the  8th  ; 
but  of  that  I  am  not  certain. 

14730.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  the  6th  Saturday? — I  do  not  know;  that  is  the 
impression  I  have ;  1  may  be  wTrong ;  but  it  was  before  us  when  we  came  to  the 
final  conclusion. 

14731.  You  cannot  fix  the  time  of  the  interview  with  the  tw7o  Commissioners  ? 
— I  cannot  fix  it  nearer  than  that.  It  is  possible  Mr.  Owen’s  recollection  may 
supply  it ;  he  received  the  directions. 

14732.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  letter  about  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Parker’s 
demeanor  in  connexion  with  it ;  are  we  to  understand  that  it  was  the  letter  and 
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the  demeanor  that  was  alone  objected  to ;  and  the  previous  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Price  was  no  part  of  your  reasons  ? — The  previous  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Price  was  an  act  of  imprudence,  but  a  very  slight  one. 

14733.  Was  that  any  part  of  your  reasons  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  was  no  part ; 
it  went  to  confirm  the  impression  of  want  of  discretion  that  we  had.  As  I  stated 
in  the  outset,  it  is  impossible,  when  a  withdrawing  or  giving  of  confidence  takes 
place,  to  state  all  the  minute  reasons  which  go  to  act  either  on  one  or  the  other. 
I  cannot  say  it  had  no  part ;  if  it  had,  it  was  a  very  slight  part  in  itself. 

14734.  Were  you  present  on  the  6th  October  at  the  conversation  which  took 
place  between  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Lewis  on  that  subject? — I  think  I  was;  at 
part  of  the  conversation  I  was,  certainty. 

14735.  It  is  in  page  32  of  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet?— I  was  present  during 
part  of  that  time. 

14736.  Do  you  remember  hearing  Mr.  Lewis  say,  that  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Price  “  was  an  act  of  indiscretion  which  the  Commissioners  must  notice 
in  some  marked  manner”? — I  do  not  remember  the  words,  “some  marked 
manner.”  I  remember  his  saying  it  was  an  act  of  indiscretion. 

14737.  Do  you  remember  that  remark  being  made  more  than  once? — I  think 
I  do ;  the  conversation  lasted  for  some  time. 

14738.  You  say  that  had  very  little  to  do,  if  anything,  with  the  calling  on 
Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ?—  Not  that  the  act  of  recommending  Mr.  Price  itself,  as  an 
act  of  indiscretion,  had  anything  to  do,  in  my  mind,  with  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Parker;  the  consequences  of  that  act,  as  connected  with  this  interview,  had  a 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  in  the  sense  I  spoke  of  just  now. 

14739.  You  were  asked  what  were  3  our  reasons,  and  in  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  you  have  given  us  the  Commissioners’  reasons? — I  have  stated  already,  with 
regard  to  that,  that  I  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  I  put  forward  no 
reasons  but  what  were  considered  and  talked  of  by  the  Commissioners  at  the 
time.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  much  any  of  those  reasons  or  all  of  them 
acted  on  the  mind  of  anybody  but  myself,  but  the  reason  I  call  them  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  reasons  is  because  I  know  they  were  before  the  Commissioners 
before  the  act  was  done. 

14740.  This  was  not  one  of  the  reasons  considered  and  discussed  when  the 
Commissioners  came  to  the  determination  to  call  on  Mr.  Parker  for  his  resig¬ 
nation? — It  was  mentioned,  but  the  determination  was  not  come  to  at  a  definite 
moment.  It  was  spoken  of  more  than  once,  and  at  different  intervals ;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  mentioned. 

14741.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Parker  saw  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  8th?— 

I  do  not  think  I  was.  The  question  before  referred  to  the  interview  on  the  6th; 
perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  I  should  here  say  something  in  respect  to  the 
interview  on  the  6th,  which  is  in  page  34  of  Mr/Parker’s  pamphlet. 

14742.  Were  you  present  on  the  8th  ? — I  was  present  at  the  interview  at 
which  this  speech  was  made,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  page  34,  or  whatever 
day  that  was.  I  was  not  present  when  the  letter  was  brought  into  the  Board 
room  ;  I  had  left  the  office.  In  the  middle  of  that  page  it  is  said,  “  Mr.  Lewis 
repeated  his  remark,  for  the  fifth  time,  in  tone  and  manner  more  offensive  than 
before,”  and  I  then  replied,  “  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  that  the  indiscretion  is  not  so  very  serious.  My  friends  tell  me  it  is 
certain  there  will  be  Parliamentary  inquiries  into  the  case  in  both  Houses.  It  is 
my  interest  to  court  full  inquiry.”  This  pamphlet  then  goes  on  to  say,  “  But 
whether  it  is  the  Commissioners’  interest  that  the  whole  of  the  case  should  be 
investigated  before  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  very  question¬ 
able.”  Now  I  think  it  is  right,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  reference 
to  these  interviews,  that  I  should  point  out  what  I  have  to  observe  on  that  state¬ 
ment.  rl  he  latter  words  of  that  statement,  “  but  whether  it  is  the  Commissioners’ 
interest  that  the  whole  of  the  case  should  be  investigated  before  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  is  very  questionable,”  were  not  used  in  my  presence, 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  words  by  Mr.  Parker.  He  may  have  thought 
such  words  were  consistent  with  his  relation  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the 
Commissioners.  I  confess,  had  he  used  them,  I  should  have  recollected  them, 
for  I  should  have  thought  they  were  equivalent,  very  nearly  to  a  threat,  stated 
as  they  are  here.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Parker,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  speech  as  I 
heard  it,  stopped  at  the  words  “  that  it  was  his  interest  to  court  full  inquiry,” 
and  he  was  read3r  to  account  for  his  own  acts,  and  he  would  have  no  difficulty 

in 
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in  doing  so.  I  recollect  them  especially,  because  Mr.  Parker  came  forward  and 
said  it  in  a  tone  which  called  my  attention  to  it.  He  said  it  in  a  proper  tone, 
and  I  thought  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  thought  himself  injured,  who  thought 
he  could  show  he  was  in  the  right.  There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Parker’s  tone 
which  I  found  the  least  fault  with. 

14743.  Did  he  say  at  any  other  time  “  hut  whether  it  is  the  Commissioners’ 
interest  that  the  whole  of  the  case  should  be  investigated  before  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  is  very  questionable  ?” — Not  that  I  heard  ;  I  never 
heard  such  words,  unless  the  first  part  of  that  speech  was  made  twice  over.  The 
latter  part  did  not  occur. 

14744.  “  Mr.  Lewis  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  was  greatly 
offended ;  and  as  I  retired  from  the  room,  he  said,  ‘  Then,  Mr.  Parker,  we  re¬ 
quire  you  to  show  us  the  draft  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson  before  the  letter  is  posted.’  ” 
Is  this  correct? — I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Lewis  looked  greatly  offended. 
His  manner  throughout  the  interview  was  grave  and  severe  ;  it  always  is,  whether 
he  is  speaking  to  me  or  any  one  else :  it  was  exceedingly  grave. 

14745.  You  saw  no  offence  ? — I  will  not  say  that  I  saw  no  offence  in  Mr.  Lewis, 
but  the  manner  was  not  that  of  being  greatly  offended  ;  I  should  not  describe  it 
so,  knowing  Mr.  Lewis’s  ordinary  manner. 

14746.  You  w  ere  understood  to  say  that  what  Mr.  Parker  said  in  your  hearing 
was  not  said  in  a  tone  with  which  you  had  any  fault  to  find  ? — Not  those  w’ords  ; 
not  that  speech.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Parker’s 
demeanor  during  that  interview,  but  not  as  far  as  that  speech  was  concerned. 

14747.  Was  it  made  at  the  close  of  the  interview  ? — It  was  made  on  his  leaving 
the  room. 

14748.  What  was  it  you  had  to  find  fault  with  in  Mr.  Parker’s  demeanor  ? — 
I  think  there  was  a  want  of  candour  in  Mr.  Parker’s  demeanor  ;  Mr.  Parker  did 
not  admit,  as  it  were,  at  once  that  there  was  an  error,  and  say  he  was  sorry  for  it, 
and  would  do  his  best,  and  hoped  it  amounted  to  little ;  but  there  were  several 
facts  which  did  not  appear  until  a  great  deal  of  conversation  had  taken  place.  I 
did  not  know,  nor  did  Mr.  Lewis,  that  he  had  recommended  Mr.  Price  specially 
to  the  chairman  as  well  as  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

14749.  Was  that  all? — It  was  a  want  of  candour  and  straightforwardness. 

14750.  Was  that  all;  you  did  not  learn  from  Mr.  Parker,  as  you  thought  you 
might  have  learned,  that  he  had  made  a  special  recommendation  to  the  chairman 
as  well  as  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  of  Mr.  Price?— ~Yes. 

14751.  Is  that  the  only  circumstance  which  you  think  shows  a  want  of  can¬ 
dour  ? — It  is  the  only  fact ;  there  was  a  want  of  candour  in  the  demeanor. 

14572.  If  it  was  not  the  only  circumstance,  state  any  other? — It  is  the  only 
fact;  the  circumstances  were  the  manner  and  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker 
received  what  Mr.  Lewis  said. 

14753.  The  question  related  to  circumstances  showing  want  of  candour? — 
By  want  of  candour  I  understand  a  want  of  readiness  to  admit,  on  Mr.  Parker’s 
part,  what,  if  it  was  an  error,  had  to  be  admitted. 

14754.  Supposing  he  thought  it  was  not  an  error? — I  did  not  understand  him 
to  say  it  was  not  an  error ;  on  the  contrary,  he  states  himself  it  is  an  untoward 
circumstance. 

14755.  But  an  untoward  circumstance  is  not  an  error?— *  I  profess  myself  in 
this  instance  unable  to  draw  the  distinction. 

14756.  An  untoward  circumstance  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  ;  there  are 
many  unfortunate  circumstances  which  are  not  errors? — Yes. 

14757.  You  think  Mr.  Parker’s  want  of  candour  consisted  in  his  not  admit¬ 
ting  this  as  an  error? — Yes,  perhaps  that  biassed  my  judgment. 

14758.  If  Mr.  Parker  thought  it  was  not  an  error,  do  you  think  it  was 
uncandid  in  him  not  to  admit  it  ? — It  could  not  be  want  of  candour  then  ;  it 
might  be  want  of  judgment. 

14 759.  You  have  found  fault  with  Mr.  Parker  reading  Mr.  Mitchiner’s 
report,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Missing  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  was  indis¬ 
creet. 

14760.  That  is  the  only  circumstance  connected  with  the  Inquiry  at  Andover 
which  is  to  be  found  among  your  reasons ;  is  that  the  only  fault  that  you  have 
to  find  with  Mr,  Parker  connected  with  that  inquiry? — It  is  the  only  fault  I 
have  to  allege  as  connected  with  Mr.  Parker’s  removal,  or  the  only  fault  I  have 
to  find,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  overruled,  namely,  Mr.  Parker’s 
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Sir  Edmund  Head,  adjournment  of  the  inquiry  for  six  days,  which  I  differ  from.  Those  two  are  the 

-  only  points  after  the  resumption  of  the  inquiry,  I  stated  in  my  former 

10  July  1846.  evidence  that  I  differed  from  Mr.  Parker’s  judgment  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  inquiry  was  conducted  previously. 

14761.  But  in  giving  just  now  your  list  of  reasons,  which  was  a  complete 
list  of  those  which  could  be  expressed  in  words,  you  have  not  mentioned  any¬ 
thing  before  or  after  the  resumption  of  the  inquiry,  except  this  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  any  of  those  points  pressed  on  me. 

14762.  Then  the  question  is,  is  this  the  only  circumstance  connected  with  that 
inquiry  at  Andover  which  formed  one  of  your  reasons  for  calling  on  Mr. 
Parker  to  resign  ? —  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  the  only  circumstance.  I 
think  want  of  judgment  was  shown  in  other  matters,  but  I  do  not  rely  on  that 
in  any  degree  ;  it  affected  my  opinion  very  little.  I  do  not  give  as  one  of  the 
reasons  any  circumstance  but  that. 

14763.  And  although  you  think  he  displayed  want  of  judgment  in  other 
matters,  you  do  not  wish  to  mention  those  now  as  part  of  the  reasons  which 
led  }Tou  to  call  on  him  to  resign  ? — No  ;  we  had  not  gone,  and  could  not  go 
fully  into  the  questions,  how  far  Mr.  Parker  was  in  error  in  those.  We  had 
no  mode  of  proving,  for  instance,  how  Mr.  Parker’s  partiality,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Westlake,  had  existed  or  not  existed.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult. 
Mr.  Westlake  charged  Mr.  Parker  with  gross  partiality.  Mr.  Parker  denied 
that.  It  was  difficult  for  us  to  take  any  mode.  We  had  no  person  whom 
we  could  say  was  completely  free  from  party  or  bias,  or  whom  Mr.  Parker 
would  admit  was  such,  who  was  present  at  the  inquiry,  and  whom  we  could 
make  the  arbiter  of  that  matter.  That  was  kept  out  of  view. 

14764.  You  say  this  proceeding  of  Mr.  Parker’s  reading  Mr.  Mitchiner’s 
report  seemed  like  a  proceeding  on  behalf  of  M‘Dougal?  —  It  appeared  to  me  so. 

14765.  Why  was  that? — Because  it  was  putting  evidence  in  an  irregular 
form,  at  the  request  of  M‘Dougal’s  counsel  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  counsel 
on  the  other  side,  that  being  put  in  by  Mr.  Parker,  who  was  acting  between  the 
parties,  as  it  were,  at  the  time. 

14766.  Mr.  Prendergast,  who  was  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel,  did  not  apply  to 
have  Mr.  Mitch iner  himself  there  to  be  cross-examined  ? — I  do  not  see  he  did ; 
but  the  substance  of  the  report  was  already  communicated  at  least  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  in  time  for  their  resolution  of  the  13th.  Mr.  Parker  must  have 
communicated  the  result  of  Mr.  Mitchiner’s  investigation  into  the  accounts. 
And  another  result  from  the  communication  of  that  report  of  Mr.  Mitchiner, 
was  the  propagation  of  a  very  erroneous  view ;  and  the  publication  made  us 
think  it  more  indiscreet,  for  many  people  supposed  that  Mr.  Mitchiner  was 
the  auditor  of  the  union.  Sir  James  Graham  had  got  that  idea. 

14767.  What  is  Mr.  Mitchiner? — He  is  the  auditor  of  some  unions  near 
London,  but  not  of  the  union  of  Andover.  Sir  James  Graham,  in  one  of  those 
letters  referred  to  the  other  day,  speaks  of  the  auditor’s  report  as  if  he,  Mr. 
Mitchiner,  was  the  auditor  of  the  Andover  Union,  in  which  case  the  document 
would  have  carried  considerably  more  weight  with  it  in  some  respects. 

14768.  Would  not  the  circumstance  of  his  not  being  connected  with  the 
Andover  Union  make  his  evidence  more  impartial? — Yes,  but  the  evidence  of 
the  auditor  of  the  Andover  Union  would  be  better  in  this  respect,  inasmuch 
as  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  M'Dougal’s  accounts  for  some  length  of 
time. 

14769.  Mr.  IVakley.]  By  whom  were  the  books  referred  to  Mr.  Mitchiner  ? 

- — I  believe  by  Mr.  Parker ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  instructions  being 
given. 

14770.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Mitchiner  went  down  to  An¬ 
dover  previously  to  inspect  the  books  in  that  transaction  as  to  the  affair  of 
Maude’s  ? — No,  I  was  not ;  that  affair  of  Maude’s  was  a  special  affair. 

14771.  Mr.  Christie.']  Can  you  tell  when  the  auditor  for  the  district  which  did 
include  Andover  was  appointed  ? — -No. 

14772.  The  election  for  that  district  was  then  pending? — Very  possibly. 

14773.  S°  there  might  have  been  a  special  reason  for  the  auditor  of  another 
district  being  selected  for  this  investigation  ? — I  am  misunderstood  ;  I  am  not 
finding  fault  with  Mr.  Parker  for  not  referring  to  the  audits  of  the  Andover 
Union,  but  for  putting  in  a  document  of  that  kind  which  conveyed  a  totally 
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erroneous  impression.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Parker  would  have  done  better  to  Sir  Edmund  Head. 
refer  the  matter  to  the  auditor  of  the  Andover  Union,  but  I  say  that  putting  in  .  g  g 

Mr.  Mitchiner’s  report  in  the  way  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Parker  conveyed  an  10  Ju? 
erroneous  impression  to  the  public  that  Mr.  Mitchiner  had  a  sort  of  official  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  union. 

14774.  Chairman .]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Mr.  Parker  originated  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  report,  or  the  production  of  it  being  proposed  by  the  counsel  of 
M‘Dougal,  and  opposed  by  the  other  counsel  of  Mr.  Westlake,  he  decided  it 
should  be  produced  ? — My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Parker  originated  the  produc¬ 
tion.  He  was  aware  that  the  counsel  for  M‘Dougal  wished  it  to  be  produced. 

14775.  That  was  your  impression  at  the  time? — Yes. 

14776.  That  was  the  impression  on  which  you  acted/ — That  was  the  im¬ 
pression  on  which  we  acted.  I  can  state  in  confirmation  of  it  the  fact  I  referred 
to  before,  that  Mr.  Parker  did  communicate  the  substance  of  that  report  of  Mr. 

Mitchiner’s  investigation  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  before  the  report  itself 
was  made. 

14777.  Was  that  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  impression  you  entertained  at  that 
time  ? — No. 

14778.  Mr.  Christie .]  What  is  the  ground  of  your  impression,  because  the 
passage  to  which  you  refer  in  these  papers  shows  it  was  done  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Missing? — Yes,  it  may  be  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker;  but  1  cannot 
state  the  terms  of  that  conversation. 

14779.  Chairman .]  You  distinctly  state  that  the  impression  under  which  you 
acted  in  grounding  in  part  your  dismissal  of  Mr.  Parker  was  this,  that  he  had 
been  the  originator  of  the  production  of  this  document  ? — My  impression  was 
that  Mr.  Parker  had  referred  the  books  to  Mr.  Mitchiner,  and  he  had  taken  the 
report  down  to  him. 

14780.  Mr.  Christie.']  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Parker  did  very  much 
better  in  calling  for  the  assistance  of  an  auditor  from  another  district,  first, 
because  there  was  yet  no  district  auditor  for  the  district  including  Andover ;  the 
election  was  then  pending,  and  the  evidence  that  came  out  in  the  inquiry  shows 
that  the  previous  auditor  had  neglected  his  duties.  Do  you  agree  in  those  views  ? 

-‘-I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Parker  did  wrong ;  I  cannot  say ;  I  think 
he  did  better. 

14781.  Did  you  know  till  this  moment  that  no  district  auditor  for  the  district 
including  Andover  had  then  been  elected  ? — I  must  have  known  it  at  the 
time ;  I  have  it  not  in  my  recollection  now.  The  point  I  put,  is  not  the  want  of 
discretion  in  Mr.  Parker  in  going  to  Mr.  Mitchiner  rather  than  to  the  district 
auditor,  that  is  not  the  point,  but  the  way  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  be  put  in, 
whether  by  him  or  Mr.  Missing,  not  being  strictly  evidence,  without  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  cross-examining  the  person  giving  it,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
published  in  consequence,  leading  to  all  sorts  of  erroneous  impressions. 

14782.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  say  erroneous  impressions;  was  the  report  in¬ 
correct  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  on  the  whole  it  conveyed  an  incorrect  im¬ 
pression.  That  conviction  was  subsequent  entirely  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
dismissal.  My  reason  for  thinking  that,  is  a  letter  from  the  district  auditor  since 
his  appointment,  which  seems  to  vary  from  it. 

14783.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  object  to  the  account  being  put  in,  from  the  erro¬ 
neous  impressions  that  went  forth,  and  as  one  instance  of  those  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions,  you  say  that  Sir  James  Graham  spoke  of  the  auditor’s  report  ? — Yes. 

14784.  Is  there  any  other  instance  ? — The  public  papers;  the  Times  spoke  as 
if  he  was  the  auditor  of  the  union,  and  as  if  his  report  carried  official  weight 
with  it. 

14785.  Do  you  think  it  was  not  within  the  usual  discretion  allowed  to  Assistant 
Commissioners  for  Mr.  Parker  to  put  in  this  report  at  that  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  ? — I  do  not  say  it  was  not  in  the  usual  discretion,  but  in  this  case  it  was  not 
exercised  wisely. 

14786.  Judging  by  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  produced  ? — Yes;  I  think 
it  was  unwise  on  other  grounds.  As  I  stated  before,  one  of  those  grounds  being, 

Mr.  Parker  had  already  exposed  himself  to  very  heavy  charges  of  partiality 
which  were  made  against  him.  The  putting  in  of  a  document  professing  to  come 
from  a  witness  who  could  not  be  cross-examined,  or  allowing  that  document  to 
be  put  in  on  one  side  against  the  wish  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  had  a 
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tendency  to  give  a  colour  to  confirm  those  charges.  I  therefore  think  it  was 
imprudent  to  do  it. 

14787.  Those  heavy  charges  of  partiality  you  have  not  investigated,  and  have 
not  the  means  of  doing  so  ? — No. 

14788.  Might  not  those  charges  have  tended  in  some  degree  to  disturb  Mr. 
Parker’s  judgment,  supposing  he  committed  an  error  of  judgment  here? — I  can¬ 
not  answer  for  what  disturbed  Mr.  Parker’s  judgment. 

14789.  You  have  already  said  he  was  in  a  very  difficult  position  there  ? — 
Yes. 

147 9°.  De  was  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  attack  in  the  public  papers? — Yes; 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  operated  on  his  mind. 

1479'1*  Should  not,  then,  some  allowance  be  made  for  one  error  in  judgment  ? 
— I  do  not  put  this  forward  as  a  point  of  importance  in  itself ;  it  is  one  of  a  series 
having  an  accumulative  effect. 

14792.  This  is  the  only  circumstance  you  have  mentioned  as  forming  part  of 
your  reasons  for  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign,  which  was  connected  with  his 
management  of  this  inquiry  ? — It  is  the  only  circumstance  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  inquiry  which  I  have  alleged  as  forming  part  of  the  reasons 
tending  to  induce  us  to  call  for  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ;  but  I  do  not  say 
that  circumstance  was  of  itself  a  very  strong  one  in  coming  to  the  ultimate 
conclusion. 

]4793-  You  say  because  this  report  was  favourable  to  M‘Dougal  it  gave  a 
strong  colour  to  the  charge  of  partiality  ? — I  did  not  say  because  it  was  favour¬ 
able  to  M‘Dougal,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  put  in  ;  it  appearing  to  be  put 
in  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  was  supposed  commonly  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  judge  as  it  were;  it  appearing  to  be  put  in  by  one  party  against  the 
objection  of  the  other,  without  any  cross-examination  of  the  witness.  That  gave 
an  appearance  of  partiality,  not  the  tenor  of  the  report  itself. 

J4794*  Does  the  Commissioner  act  as  the  judge  on  such  an  occasion? — The 
Commissioner  does  not  act  properly  as  judge,  as  I  explained  the  other  day.  It 
constantly  happens  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  is  treated  as  if  he  filled  that 
office  I  think,  improperly. 

M795-  In  your  letter  of  the  4th  September  to  Mr.  May,  you  state,  “  the  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  is,  in  truth,  not  acting  as  a  judge,  but  collecting  written 
evidence  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  party  is  afterwards  to  be  founded  ”  ? — Yes,  that  I  adhere  to  ;  but 
what  I  speaking  of  was  not  the  real  position  of  Mr.  Parker,  but  the  popular  view 
taken  of  Mr.  Parker’s  position  at  Andover,  as  acting  between  counsel  on  both 
sides. 

14796.  You  think  he  ought  not  to  have  added  this  document  to  the  evidence 
as  collected  from  the  witnesses  ? — I  think  if  Mr.  Parker  obtained  from  Mr. 
Mitchiner  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  books;  he  was  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  make  use  of  that  information  in  making  out  his  own  reports,  having 
tested  the  truth  of  it  himself  so  far  as  he  could  ;  but  I  think  he  acted  impru¬ 
dently  and  indiscreetly  in  putting  in  that  report,  or  allowing  it  to  be  put  in  on 
one  side,  the  other  side  objecting  to  it,  and  there  being  no  opportunity  of  cross- 
examination. 

J4797-  Would  not  the  publication  of  that  report  in  that  way  be  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  subjecting  it  to  be  tested  ? — It  might  :  that  does  not  remove 
the  impression  that  I  have,  that  it  was  not  the  proper  course. 

*4798*  Did  you  find  fault  with  Mr.  Parker  for  the  production  of  this  report 
before  you  called  on  him  to  resign  ? — I  think  it  was  mentioned  ;  I  will  not  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  named  to  him  as  a  grave  matter.  We  asked  him  why  he  did  it. 

H799-  Did  you  tell  him  why  you  thought  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

14800.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  telling  you  before  he  did  so  he  had 
consulted  with  Mr.  Coode,  and  that  Mr.  Coode  had  advised  him  to  do  so  ? — No ; 
very  possibly  he  might  have  said  so. 

14801.  Do  you  remember  telling  Mr.  Parker  that  was  a  paper  prepared  for 
the  information  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes  ;  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject ;  I 
dare  say  I  said  so. 

14802.  Prepared  at  their  expense,  and  for  that  reason  should  not  have  been 
produced  ? — 1  may  have  said  at  their  expense.  I  look  on  it  as  a  paper  prepared  for 
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the  Commissioners,  by  which  I  meant,  it  was  not  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  either  side  in  its  present  shape. 

14803.  Do  you  remember  saying  that? — Yes. 

14804.  Do  you  remember  the  reply  by  Mr.  Parker? — No. 

14805.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  withhold  that  report  ?— He  may  have  said  that ;  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how. 

14806.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  saying  that  Mr.  Mitchiner  would  have 
been  examined  viva  voce ,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  adjournment  ? — No,  I  do  not 
remember  that. 

14807.  Do  you  remember  saying  that  the  Commissioners  were  prevented 
observing  on  that  report  because  they  were  anticipated  in  that  by  the  newspapers  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  I  did  :  it  threw  the  whole  matter  into  confusion. 

14808.  Did  you  not  a  second  time,  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  room,  call  on  Mr.  Parker 
to  explain  his  reasons  for  producing  and  reading  it  ? — Very  possibly. 

14809.  Do  you  remember  it  being  done  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  room? — Something 
must  have  been  said  on  the  subject  the  same  day  the  interview  I  before  alluded 
to  took  place. 

14810.  You  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Parker  said  he  had  consulted  with 
Mr.  Coode,  and  acting  on  Mr.  Coode’s  advice,  he  had  produced  and  read  the 
report  when  asked  for? — I  have  the  impression  that  Mr.  Parker  did  say  so;  I 
think  he  did  say  so. 

14811.  Notwithstanding  he  acted  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Coode,  one  of  the 
two  legal  advisers  of  the  Commissioners,  that  still  formed  one  of  the  reasons  in 
calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ? — It  still  formed  one  of  the  points  of  want  of 
judgmen  that  went  to  destroy  our  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker. 

14812.  All  the  reasons  you  gave,  then,  had  existed  previously  to  what  hap¬ 
pened  about  Mr.  Price’s  recommendation  ? — I  did  not  say  that :  I  said  they 
existed  previous  to  our  taking  the  step  of  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion. 

14813.  You  said  his  demeanour  came  on  the  top  of  them  ?  —Yes,  and  all  that 
came  before ;  I  am  positive  of  that.  The  matter  with  regard  to  the  Medical 
Book,  and  the  neglect  with  regard  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Andover  Union, 
certainly  did.  Then  with  regard  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  district, 
on  which  I  did  not  lav  much  stress,  because,  as  I  said,  the  abstract  was  made 
just  about  that  time.  Whether  it  was  made  before  the  interview  was  concluded 
or  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  With  regard  to  this  report  of  Mr.  Mit- 
chiner’s,  that  was  discussed  before  the  final  conclusion  of  that  transaction  with 
regard  to  Price. 

14814.  You  say  that  one  of  your  reasons  was  what  had  transpired  about  the 
nature  of  the  bone-crushing  ? — One  of  our  reasons  was  this,  we  thought  if  Mr. 
Parker’s  superintendence  of  the  Andover  Union  had  been  what  it  ought  to  have 
been  those  abuses  could  not  have  existed. 

14815.  That  evidence  came  out  in  the  first  inquiry,  which  related  exclusively 
to  the  abuses  as  to  bone-crushing  ? — Yes,  but  it  came  out  afterwards  too. 

14816.  Did  anything  material  come  out  afterwards  ? — No. 

14817.  Antony’s  evidence  was  in  the  first  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

14818.  Had  you  that  audience  in  your  possession  before  you  sent  Mr.  Parker 
down  to  conduct  the  second  inquiry  ?  —  Certainly. 

14819.  Did  you  ever  mention  that  to  Mr.  Parker? — No;  but  before  Mr. 
Parker  went  down  to  conduct  the  second  inquiry  I  entertained  some  doubts  as 
to  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Parker’s  district,  and  directions  were  given  to 
write  to  Mr.  Parker  for  a  certain  quarterly  report,  which  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  and  there  were  six  of  those  quarterly  reports 
in  arrear.  The  immediate  circumstance  that  suggested  to  my  mind  the  writing 
for  those  reports  was  that  doubt  as  to  the  superintendence  of  the  district  which 
£  had  been  suggested  by  this  evidence.  A  direction  was  given  to  write  for  those 
outstanding  quarterly  reports.  Mr.  Parker  sent  two  of  them,  with  a  letter  say¬ 
ing  that  the  other  four  were  ready,  and  would  be  forwarded  immediately.  Those 
other  four  we  have  never  received  at  all. 

14820.  Mr.  M.  Suttoni]  When  was  the  first  received  ? — The  middle  of 
August ;  it  was  on  the  1 6th  that  the  letter  was  written. 

14821.  Mr.  Christie .]  That  was  not  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  called  on 
him  to  resign  ? — No,  it  was  not  one  of  the  reasons.  The  reason  I  mention  it  is, 
as  showing  that  our  suspicions  had  been  excited  as  to  the  general  vigilance  of 
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Sir  Edmund  Head.  Mr.  Parker  by  those  first  depositions.  The  question  was  put  to  me  whether  the 

— - -  circumstances  disclosed  in  those  first  depositions  ;were  what  told  in  this  case, 

10  July  1846.  and  1  merely  mention  this  to  show  that  the  feeling  was  raised  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Mr.  Parker’s  superintendence  of  the  Andover  Union  not  being  what  it 
ought  to  have  been. 

14822.  Be  good  enough  to  read  those  letters? — The  16th  August:  “  Sir,  I 
am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  request  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  forward  them,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  your  quarterly  reports 
of  visits  to  the  unions  comprised  in  your  district,  for  the  quarter  ended  the 
30th  of  June  last.  I  am  to  request,  also,  that  you  will,  in  future,  transmit  your 
quarterly  report  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  termination  of  the  quarter.  The 
Commissioners  observe  that  no  quarterly  report  has  been  received  from  you 
since  the  Lady-day  quarter  1844.”  Mr.  Parker’s  reply  was  the  18th  of  August 
1845  :  “  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  the 
16th  instant,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request  to  enclose  herewith  my  quar¬ 
terly  report  for  the  quarter  ended  Midsummer  1845.  The  quarterly  reports 
for  the  four  preceding  quarters  are  prepared,  and  shall  be  transmitted  as  soon  as 
they  are  copied.”  It  appears  there  were  five  and  not  six. 

14823.  In  answer  to  that  application,  he  sent  you  the  last? — Yes,  and  said  the 
others  were  ready. 

14824.  And  waited  only  to  be  copied? — Yes. 

14825.  Then  there  is  a  memorandum  at  the  top,  which  bears  the  initials  of 
Mr.  Owen,  sa}ung,  “  The  quarterly  reports  of  the  preceding  quarters  have 
never  been  received  ”? — Yes. 

14826.  Do  you  mean  they  are  not  received  now? — No,  that  letter  was  merely 
received. 

14827.  Chairmani]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Have  those  quarterly  reports  been 
received  ? — No. 

14828.  Mr.  Christie.']  (To  Sir  E.  Head.)  What  do  those  reports  consist  of? 
— A  summary  of  the  Diary. 

14829.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners 
had  sent  in  their  quarterly  reports  for  the  same  period  ?— There  were  two  or 
three  in  arrear  at  the  same  time.  My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  feeling  there  might  be  neglect  in  Mr.  Parker’s  case,  I  caused  all  to 
be  written  to  who  were  in  arrear. 

14830.  Whose  business  is  it  in  the  office  to  attend  to  these  quarterly  reports  ? 
— I  think  they  are  sent  up  to  Mr.  Owen’s  department. 

14831.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Who  gives  them  to  you? — They  are  referred  to  me 
by  the  correspondence  clerk. 

14832.  Who  is  the  correspondence  clerk?— There  is  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Lass, 
and  Mr.  Kane. 

14833.  Who  do  you  give  them  to  ? — I  keep  them. 

M834.  Has  Mr.  David  Jones  anything  to  do  with  these  quarterly  reports? 
— No.  *  r 

14^35*  What  is  Mr.  David  Jones  in  the  office? — A  clerk. 

14836.  In  your  room  ? — Yes. 

14837.  Is  he  connected  with  you  ?— Yes,  he  is  an  assistant. 

14838.  He  has  to  look  after  those  quarterly  reports  for  you? — No  ;  they  are 
simply  placed  in  a  portfolio. 

*4^39'  Have  you  heard  anything  lately  about  the  discontinuance  of  these 
quarterly  reports  ? — No. 

14840.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — Certainly. 

14841.  \  011  have  not  heard  anything  about  quarterly  reports  from  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioners  being  discontinued  ? — No. 

14842.  (To  Sir  E.  Head.)  Now  proceed  with  your  statement  ? — I  was  going 
to  observe  that  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  these  quarterly  reports  were 
in  arrear.  They  ought  to  have  been  written  for  before.  I  do  not  mention  that 
as  a  heavy  imputation  on  Mr.  Parker ;  but  they  were  more  in  arrear  than  usual; 
but  1  mention  it  only  to  show  that  my  attention  had  been  called  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  oi  neglect  in  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Parker’s  district,  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  these  first  depositions. 

*4 $43*  We  have  had  before  us  some  previous  calls  on  Mr.  Parker,  with 
reference  to  arrears,  and  with  reference  to  one  of  those  calls  a  letter  has  been 
produced,  written  by  you,  in  which  you  say  to  Mr.  Parker,  “  We  all  know  and 
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feel  the  intrinsic  justice  of  your  reply,  so  far  as  relates  to  giving  full  attention  to  the  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

redwTave  not  time  “I  fool  at  a  Le  of  the  kind,  you  would  say  so  and  return 
the  papers  we  should  know  what  to  do  ;  when  the  papers  are  detained,  tl  e 
whole  matter  is  lost  sight  of  for  six  months  ;  and  if  the  case  afterwards  becomes 
a  public  one  nothing  looks  so  bad  as  a  letter  long  unanswered  :  do  not  do  me  the 

injustice  to  suppose  that  the  pressure  of  which  you  ^^^^Pa  to 
but  what  is  to  be  done?”  can  you  make  any  srmrlar  altoance  for  Mr  Parker 
in  these  cases  ?— It  appears  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  do  that.  I  have  airea  3 
mentioned  that  I  amTot  imputing  it  to  Mr.  Parker 

correspondence  of  Mr.  Parker,  which  has  been  alluded  to.  on ^the  subject  o 
naners  outstanding,  I  think  the  Committee  have  not  got  it  complete.  11  e 
another Tetter  of  1840,  which  has  not  been  putin  with  the  others;  there  was 
"one  before  Se  enlargement  of  Mr  Parker's  district ;  it 
that  complaints  had  begun  before  the  enlargement  of  Mi.  Parker  s  clistnct. 

ia844PHad  you  at  any  time  before  Mr.  Parker  was  called  on  to  resign,  up¬ 
braided  him  with  his  neglect  at  Andover,  as  shown  by  the  abuses  connected  with 

b0T8TrhHaSd?TOU ^ TeTtiifned  tlTTubject  to  him  ?-I  had  not  mentioned  it  to 
hiiTasneglect  on  his  part ;  I  had  mentioned  one  or  two  of  the  matters  ;  not  that. 

14846  8  You  had  this  evidence  in  your  possession  in  the  early  part  of  Augus 
afterthat  you  sent  him  down  to  conduct  the  second  and larger inquiry,  of  wh  ch 
from  the  beginning  you  took  a  very  serious  view,  and  did  not  call  on  him  to  le  g 
m  fhe  16th  October  -^- When  we  called  on  him  to  resign,  this  formed  only  an 
Remt  a  lss!  only  one  consideration  in  a  number  of  circumstances.  It  does  not 
at  all  follow  because  Mr.  Parker  may  have  been  shown  to  have  been  m  fault  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  that  therefore  he  was  unfit  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  r. 

Parker  might  have  been  shown  to  be  in  fault  by  those  depositions  in  the  beg  - 
nine-  of  August  and  yet  the  whole  mass  of  considerations  which  led  to  the 
retiring  him  to  resign,  and  which  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  no 
longer  be  answerable  for  what  he  said  and  did,  was  the  result  ot  a  number  of 

CiT4“ou  ttrX^eraUy  his  superintendence  of  -he^tnethad 
been  defective  on  account  of  what  transpired  in  the  two  inquiries .  -V  es,  I  think 
so-  and  in  the  second  inquiry  there  was  something  not  connected  with  the  bone¬ 
crushing,  but  things  proved  which  vigilance  and  questioning  on  Ins  part  mig 

haT48b48U  Anything  besides  his  apparent  want  of  superintendence  in  the  medical 

books  ? — It  was  connected  with  that  mainly.  .  ,  r,  • 

14840.  You  referred  us  to  the  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Poor-la\v  Commis¬ 
sioners!  m  which  thev  are  told  “  Having  inspected  the  workhouse,  and  inquiie 
into  the  condition  of  its  inmates,  your  next  duty  is  to  examine  the  books  0 

UI114850.  How  many  Assistant  Commissioners  were  there  when  those  instructions 

were  issued  t — I  really  do  not  know  ;  12,  I  think.  .  . 

,48^1  At  this  time,  when  there  were  12  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  in 

your  Annual  Report  these  instructions  are  introduced,  “  We  propose  in  a  short 
Ume  to  fix  the  number  of  districts  for  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  England 
at  twelve  below  which  number  they  ought  not,  m  our  opinion,  to  be  reduced  , 
and  we  annex  in  the  Appendix  a  statement  of  the  districts  thus  divided.  It  will 
be  observed  that  some  of  the  districts,  from  their  area,  and  the  number^  of  their 
unions  almost  exceed  the  powers  of  a  single  Assistant  Commissioner  .  Y  . 

14852  “  For  example,  the  whole  of  Wales,  with  parts  of  Herefordshire  and 

ShroDshire,  forms  one  district  t  Yes.  .  .  u 

,4853.  That  had  been  your  district ?-No,  a  portion  of  it;  a  very  small 

P°i4854f  Another  district  comprehends  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham4  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  a  preceding  passage  you  say, 

“  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  districts,,  from  their  area  and  the  number 
of  their  unions,  almost  exceed  the  powers  of  a  single  Assistant  Commissioner  . 

T4855.  In  the  present  arrangement  of  districts  for  nine  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners,  do  you  know  how  many  unions  are  included  in  Mr.  ar  er  s  is  nc 
Seventy-eight ;  that  is  including  the  local  Acts  and  the  Gi  er  m<  ^ 

0.45—24.  G  14  5  ‘ 
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Sir  Edmund  Head,  14856.  Has  he  not  the  supervision  of  the  local  Acts? — Yes,  he  may  have  a 

- -  great  deal  to  do  there,  and  he  may  have  only  a  little;  it  varies  with  circum- 

10  July  1846.  stances. 

14857.  At  which  number  would  it  be  fair  to  place  it?— I  had  better  state  it  at 
78,  and  the  remainder  local  Acts. 

14858.  Flow  many  of  those  ? — I  have  it  here,  the  total  being  89  Gilbert  Unions 
and  local  Acts. 

14859-  You  know,  probably,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  those 
local  Acts  ? — Yes. 

14860.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  districts  in  that  arrangement  of  i  841  * 
for  12  ^Assistant  Commissioners,  had  any  number  of  unions  as  large  as  Mr. 
Parkers  late  district  ?  No  district  had  as  large  a  number  of  unions.  I  can 
inform  the  Committee  the  number  of  each  district,  if  they  wish  it. 

14861.  f he  highest  number  of  the  unions  included  in  any  of  the  12  districts 
was  51  ?— I  think  it  is  possible. 

14862.  V  hen  did  the  reduction  take  placer — It  took  place  in  consequence  of 
the  Act  of  1842.  ^ 


14863.  Chairman.']  Subsequent  to  that  reduction  to  nine,  are  you  able  to  state 
to  the  Committee  the  number  of  unions  under  the  charge  of  each  of  the  nine 
Assistant  Commissioners  ?—!  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  it ;  I  have  got  77 
here  lor  Mr.  Parker  ;  70  in  Mr.  Austin’s  district ;  59  in  Mr.  Clement’s  district. 
I  his  has  reference  to  the  years  1844  and  1845.  58  in  Mr.  Hawlev’s  district ; 

/4  in  Mr.  PufneH’s  district;  66  in  Mr.  Weale’s  district;  and  70  in  Sir  John 
M  a  Is  ham’s  district. 

14864.  Mr.  Christie.]  Mr.  Parker’s  was  the  largest  district  ?— The  largest 
number  of  unions.  I  should  say  at  the  same  time,  although  I  am  not  going  to 
depreciate  Mr.  Parker’s  superintendence,  that  the  facility  of  superintending  a 
district  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  unions  ;  the  one  Mr.  Tufnell  had 
was  150  miles  west  of  Exeter,  without  any  railroads  ;  Mr.  Parker’s  district  was 
traversed  by  three  railroads,  and  he  was  allowed  to  reside  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London,  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  district, 
and  which  afforded  him  facility  for  getting  about  by  these  railroads;  therefore’ 
the  number  of  unions  by  itself  would  not  afford  the  measure  of  the  difficulty  of 
superintending  the  unions. 

M865.  But  is  it  the  fact  that  his  district  contained  a  larger  number  of  unions 
than  any  other  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  fact ;  three  more  than  the  next. 

14866.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Was  the  next  Mr.  Tufnell’s  ?- — Yes. 

14867.  Captain  Pechell]  Can  you  tell  us  the  population  ?— As  to  population 
1  cannot  speak  ;  but  the  population  is  not  a  material  element. 

14868.  Mr.  Christie. ]  When  this  abstract  was  prepared  from  Mr.  Parker’s 
diaries,  did  you  content  yourself  with  an  abstract  from  his  diaries  alone  ;  or  did 
you  think  it  right  to  make  any  comparison  between  his  attendances  and  the 
attendances  of  other  Commissioners  ?— No,  we  contented  ourselves  with  an 
abstract  of  his  diary  alone.  Our  object  was  to  see,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
there  was  any  extraordinary  exertion  and  diligence  on  Mr.  Parker’s  part  with 

respect  to  the  number  of  unions  visited,  and  whether  there  had  been  any  gross 
neglect.  *  & 

14869.  But  have  you  any  means  of  stating  now  whether  Mr.  Parker  performed 

wi  °*  ^ss*sta.nt  Commissioner  more  inefficiently  than  his  colleagues? _ 

m  u*  am,now  g'°ing‘  to  state  was  not  before  us  when  we  resolved  on  calling  for 
Mr.  Parkers  resignation.  I  can  give  the  Committee  some  clue  on  the  matter, 
but  it  was  the  result  of  a  subsequent  inquiry  since  that  table  was  framed ;  in 
fact  since  this  Committee  commenced  its  sittings,  and  therefore  wholly  in¬ 
applicable  to  our  reasons  for  dismissing  Mr.  Parker.  I  have  caused  a  sort  of 
statement  to  be  made  for  the  last  year.  I  told  Mr.  Owen  to  make  a  statement 
01  the  year,  beginning  1st  October  1844  and  ending  30th  September  1845,  of 
t  ie  nine  Assistant  Commissioners’  districts,  showing  the  portions  of  unions  un- 
visited,  1  have  no  wish  to  state  this  against  Mr.  Parker,  unless  it  is  called 
for  ,  it  is  no  part  of  the  reasons. 

14870.  You  thought  you  would  have  only  done  your  duty  in  instituting  a 
comparison  between  Mr.  Parker’s  efficiency  and  that  of  his  colleagues? — We 
did  riot  think  that.  & 

14871.  Have  you  made  a  subsequent  investigation,  and  do  you  find  that  Mr. 

Parker 
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Parker  does  not  gain  by  a  comparison  with  other  Assistant  Commissioners? — • 
I  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Parker  gains. 

14872.  When  you  determined  to  call  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign,  were  you  aware 
of  the  number  of  unions  he  left  unvisited  ? — Yes. 

14873.  And  your  colleagues? — Yes.  I  was  distinctly  aware  of  it.  It  had 
never  been  made  in  a  formal  shape  in  an  abstract.  I  had  to  speak  to  my  col¬ 
leagues ;  we  had  it  with  the  list  in  our  hand.  We  were  so  far  aware  of  it  as 
that. 

14874.  Mr.  Wakley.\  That  was  after  the  inquiry  at  Andover  commenced? — 
Yes,  between  the  6th  and  the  16th  ;  it  was  about  the  8th,  as  near  as  could  be. 
The  number  of  unions  in  Mr.  Parker’s  district,  according  to  this  statement, 
is  77. 

14875.  Mr.  Christie .]  How  many  local  Acts  ? — The  number  of  Gilbert  Unions 
and  places  under  local  Acts  is  stated  here  to  be  13. 

14876.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Has  any  distinction  been  made  in  this  document  as  to 
t^e  days  the  Assistant  Commissioner  visited  the  unions  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
siding  at  inquiries? — No  distinction  is  made  in  that  document  at  all.  The 
document  is  a  short  statement ;  the  form  of  it  will  show  that  it  is  not  possible. 

14877.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you  at  any  time  before  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to 
resign,  complain  to  him  of  his  unsatisfactory  superintendence  of  the  Andover 
Union  ?— No,  except  as  regards  the  Medical  Book,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  my  mentioning  that  to  him  that  he  then  gave  in  that  written  explanation  ; 
that  is,  while  the  inquiry  was  going  011.  After  the  suspension  of  the  9th, 
when  he  came  up,  he  mentioned  the  fact  as  to  his  not  inspecting  the  Medical 
Book. 

14878.  And  that  is  the  reason  he  gave  you  the  letter  which  you  have  referred 
to  ? — It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  no  doubt. 

14879.  Can  you  give  the  page? — Yes;  it  is  page  32  that  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Parker  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 

14880.  Are  you  aware  of  this  passage  in  page  40,  in  the  letter  in  w'hich  Mr. 
Parker  reported  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry  to  you :  “  The  evidence  shows 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  all  the  medical  books  have  been  kept,  and  the 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer  to  keep  the  Medical  Relief  Book 
in  the  prescribed  form,  even  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  it.  I  should 
observe,  that  Mr.  Westlake  is  medical  officer  for  a  district,  and  that  he  has 
kept  the  Medical  Relief  List  for  the  out-door  poor  with  apparent  care  and 
attention”  ? — I  did  not  observe  that. 

14881.  Would  the  fact  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  having  kept  the  Medical  Relief 
List  for  the  out-door  poor  with  apparent  care  and  attention,  furnish  any  explana¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Parker’s  neglecting  to  call  for  his  other  books  ?- — Not  the  least,  as  it 
appears  to  me. 

14882.  He  would  not  have  been  justified  in  concluding  if  the  Out-door  Relief 
List  was  kept  accurately,  that  Mr.  Westlake’s  other  books  would  have  been  kept 
with  the  same  accuracy  ? —  I  think  not ;  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  points 
were  connected. 

14883.  Did  you  consult  Mr.  Parker  in  drawing  up  the  report  on  the  inquiry, 
which  is  dated  17th  October,  which  you  had  taken  some  little  time  to  consider  ? 
— That  is  a  special  letter  ;  that  is  a  report,  not  on  the  inquiry  generally,  but  on 
the  dietary  particularly.  It  is  a  letter  written  to  the  guardians. 

14884.  Stating  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  come 
in  consequence  of  that  inquiry  ?— -Yes. 

14885.  Only  with  reference  to  the  dietary  ?—  Mainly  with  reference  to  that, 
and  the  accounts  connected  with  the  diet. 

14886.  Have  you  made  any  other  report  than  this?— No,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have. 

14887.  This  is  a  letter  that  was  drawn  up  after  considering  the  depositions 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

14888.  And  communicating  to  the  clerk  of  the  union  some  conclusions  to 
which  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  come  after  reading  those  depositions? 
— Certainly. 

*j 

14889.  Did  you  consult  Mr.  Parker  at  all  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  letter  ? — 

I  .do  not  remember  it.  We  were  sure  to  consult  him  upon  points  connected 
with  this  letter  at  different  times.  The  points  touched  upon  in  this  letter  have 
been  under  consideration  for  a  long  while,  in  fapt. 

°*45  24.  14890.  Do 


Sii  Ecltnund  Head. 
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Sir  Edmund,  Head. 
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14800.  Do  not  you  remember,  while  preparing  that  letter,  that  you  saw  Mr. 
Parker  and  spoke  to  him  about  having  read  Mr.  Mitchiner’s  report?  Very 
possibly  it  was  while  that  letter  was  in  preparation  ;  I  cannot  answer  that  it 

was.  _  ...  , 

14891.  At  the  bottom  of  page  53  you  direct  especial  attention  to  the  way  in 

which  the  books  relating  to  the  diet  have  been  kept? — Yes.  . 

14892.  Then  if  you  turn  to  page  54  you  will  see,  “  The  Commissioners  think 
that  with  reference  to  this  neglect,  blame  attaches  to  the  late  master,  to  the 
medical  officer,  and  to  those  persons  who  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  books  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners  were  properly  kept.”  Who  are  those 
persons? — The  Assistant  Commissioner. 

14893.  Who  are  the  others?— The  auditor  is  another. 

14894.  Why  are  they  not  distinctly  mentioned? — They  are  not  distinctly 
mentioned,  because  it  was  no  business  of  ours  to  state  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  was  in  fault.  This  is  a  long  letter,  and  was 
under  consideration  some  days.  It  did  not  follow,  because  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  call  for  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation,  that  we  should  state  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  that  he  was  in  fault.  Mr.  Lewis  said,  “Those  words  will  include 
the  Assistant  Commissioner;”  my  reply  was,  “  We  cannot  help  that ;  but  no 
special  mention  was  made  of  it. 

'  14895.  If  it  included  the  Assistant  Commissioner  it  would  include  the  Com¬ 

missioners? — That  does  not  follow. 

14896.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  the  Commissioners  were  responsible 
for  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — They  are  responsible  if  they  do  not  disavow 
him.  I  said,  that  if  an  Assistant  Commissioner  committed  an  act,  assuming  that 
is  the  case  here,  that  this  act  of  neglect  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  dismissal 
(I  do  not  put  it  upon  that),  but  assuming  that  this  act  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  dismissal  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  without  any  other  consider¬ 
ation.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  neglect,  and  it  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners ;  the  Commissioners  cannot  repair  the 
thing,  but  they  can  disavow  the  Assistant  Commissioner  by  removing  him  from 
the  opportunity  of  doing  it  again.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  get 
rid  of  the  responsibility.  It  is  like  many  other  responsibilities  of  the  same 
kind.  A  person  is  asked,  “  How  came  such  an  officer  under  your  control  to  do 
so  and  so?”  The  answer  is,  “  I  am  very  sorry;  but  we  have  dismissed  him. 
That  is  the  sense  in  which  I  understand  the  responsibility. 

14897.  “  The  Commissioners,  however,  will  not  dwell  further  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  since  under  the  amended  system  of  audit  the  duty  of  inspecting 
these  books  will  now  fall  on  a  different  person,  the  district  auditors.”  Then  has 
it  ceased  entirely  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  inspect 

books? — No.  .  ,  .  , 

14898.  Read  those  two  sentences  ? — “  The  Commissioners  think  that  with 

reference  to  this  neglect,  blame  attaches  to  the  late  master,  to  the  medical  offi- 
cers,  and  those  persons  who  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  books  prescribed  by  the 
orders  of  the  Commissioners  were  properly  kept.  The  Commissioners,  however, 
will  not  dwell  further  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  since  under  the  amended  sys¬ 
tem  of  audit  the  duty  of  inspecting  these  books  will  now  fall  upon  a  different 
person;  the  district  auditor.” 

14899.  In  the  previous  sentence  you  say,  “  those  persons  who  ought  to  have 
seen  that  the  books  prescribed  by  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners  were  properly 
kept”  p — That  is,  the  persons  enumerated  in  the  former  sentence. 

14900.  Are  we  to  understand  that  “  the  whole  duty  ”,  will  now  fall  upon  a 
different  person? — I  do  not  think  it  says  “  the  whole  duty.” 

14901.  The  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  empowers  any  Commissioner,  sepa¬ 
rately.  and  singly,  to  attend  meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  r  It  does. 

14902.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  meeting  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  since 

you  were  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  ? — No. 

1 4903.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  colleagues  have  ?— -I  think  Mr.  Lewis 
has,  in  the  case  of  a  special  inquiry,  before  I  was  a  Commissioner,  in  the  north 
of  England  ;  that  is  the  only  case  that  I  know  of  any  Commissioner  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  his  character  as  Commissioner. 

14904.  Do  not  you  think  that  your  attending  a  meeting  of  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians,  as  the  Poor-law  Act  specially  empowers  you  to  do,  as  it  is  the  only  case 

in  which  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  can  act  singly,  would  give  you  some  means 

of 
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of  seeing  how  the  books  were  kept  ? — It  might ;  but  if  that  were  done,  it  would  Sir  Edmund  Head. 
be  impossible  to  have  the  current  business  of  the  office  transacted.  - - 

14905.  But  suppose  you  were  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  10  July  1846. 
each  Assistant  Commissioners’  district  once  in  the  year,  would  not  that  give  you 
the  means  of  seeing  how  each  Assistant  Commissioner  was  doing  his  duty  ? — It 
would  give  partial  and  very  imperfect  means,  as  regards  that  one  union. 

14906.  From  one  union  you  might  judge  of  the  others,  so  far  as  the  efficiency 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  was  concerned? — Yes.  This  power  has  never 
been  acted  on,  except  in  one  instance,  when  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ing  a  Board  of  Guardians,  but  some  special  investigation,  at  Lord  Normanby’s 
desire. 

14907.  But  might  not  you  come  under  the  category  of  “  those  persons  who 
ought  to  have  seen  that  the  books  were  properly  kept?” — No;  we  have  more 
now  than  we  can  do,  without  undertaking  that  part  of  the  business.  The  dele¬ 
gation  of  our  powers  to  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  the  instructions  to  them, 
are  sufficient  to  throw  that  part  of  the  duty  on  them  that  falls  on  them  as  local 
officers. 

14908.  Will  you  make  the  same  allowance  for  an  Assistant  Commissioner, 
that  he  has  so  much  to  do,  that  he  may  be  absolved  from  blame  for  the  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  medical  books  of  one  union  ? — This  is  no  irregularity  as  regards 
the  Commissioners ;  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Commissioners  have  the 
power. 

14909.  You  said  they  had  so  much  more  to  do  ?■ — -That  was  the  reason  why  it 
had  never  been  done ;  but  the  question  is  whether  I  make  the  same  allowance 
for  the  irregularity  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner.  One  is  an  irregularity,  the 
other  is  not. 

14910.  It  is  an  omission  to  perform  a  duty? — No,  I  think  not.  It  is  not  a 
duty,  it  is  a  power. 

14911.  You  have  been  reminded  that  when  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were 
reduced  to  12,  you  said  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  stated  that  the  number 
should  not  be  reduced  below  12  ;  and  that  some  of  the  12  districts,  “  from  their 
area  and  the  number  of  their  unions,  almost  exceed  the  power  of  a  single 
Assistant  Commissioner.”  There  are  now  only  nine  ? — That  was  said  in  the 
Report.  With  reference  to  that  the  Committee  will  recollect,  that  at  starting,  in 
assigning  my  reasons  which  lead  to  the  conclusions  that  Mr.  Parker  could  not 
continue  to  retain  our  confidence,  I  laid  stress  on  the  neglect  of  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Andover  Union ;  but  I  laid  no  great  stress,  until  the  Committee 
asked  for  it,  on  the  general  superintendence  of  the  district.  I  apprehend  that 
the  quantity  of  work  that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  has  to  do  affords  a  very 
considerable  reason  why  he  should  not  be  able  to  visit  certain  unions  as  he 
might  otherwise  do ;  but  1  do  not  find  the  difficulty  as  regards  Mr.  Parker 
visiting  the  Andover  Union  was  that  of  being  there  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  visited  the 
Andover  Union  very  often.  The  number  of  visits  in  the  course  of  four  years  was 
44,  including  the  separate  days.  Mr.  Parker  had  visited  the  Andover  Union  one 
month  before  Mr.  Mundy  first  raised  this  question  of  the  bone-crushing.  If 
Mr.  Parker,  on  that  visit,  had  asked  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  see  the  Medical 
Book  ;  if  he  had  taken  it  up  from  the  table,  while  the  business  was  going  on, 
and  looked  into  it,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  particulars  were  not  there. 

Alhough  I  quite  admit  that  the  extent  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner’s  district  is 
a  good  reason  why  the  full  measure,  as  laid  down  in  these  instructions,  as  to  the 
frequency  of  the  visits,  cannot  be  exacted  from  him.  It  is  inapplicable  to  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  unions  and 
ascertaining  certain  facts  and  carrying  on  a  certain  inspection. 

14912.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  any  further  than  that  a  visit  to  a  remote 
part  of  his  district  may  curtail  his  time? — The  points  to  which  I  adverted,  that 
is  the  state  of  bone-crushing  in  the  workhouse,  and  which  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  points  against  Mr.  Parker’s  own  opinion,  and  the  state  of  the  medical  books, 
are  points  which  require  very  little  time  to  ascertain.  According  to  Antony’s 
evidence,  Mr.  Parker  need  only  to  have  followed  his  nose  to  have  ascertained  the 
state  of  the  bones.  With  regard  to  the  Medical  Book,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  it  up 
and  look  into  it. 

14913.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  distinctly  remember  calling  Mr.  Parker’s 
attention  to  the  neglect  of  the  medical  officer,  with  respect  to  the  books  ? — I  re- 
0.45 — 24.  H  member 
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member  speaking  to  him  in  the  passage  about  it  first  of  all ;  I  said  it  had  been 
pointed  out  to  me. 

14914.  What  day  was  that? — It  was  on  the  day  Mr.  Parker  came  back  to 
London,  after  the  suspension  of  the  inquiry. 

14915*  About  the  12th? — The  10th. 

14916.  The  suspension  was  on  the  10th? — Then  it  was  the  11th  or  12th 
probably. 

14917.  Sir  TV.  Joliffe .]  To  what  period  did  that  Medical  Book,  which  was  so  de¬ 
fectively  kept,  refer  ?— I  do  not  know  how  far  it  went  back,  but  the  defects  referred 
to  a  period  before  Mr.  Parker’s  last  visit  to  the  union,  and  before  Mr.  Mundy’s 
representation.  The  book  had  been  changed.  It  is  in  evidence,  respecting  the 
Medical  Book,  what  time  it  referred  to. 

14918.  Chairman ]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  When  was  the  book  first  complained  of 
as  defective? — It  never  was  complained  of  till  the  inquiry, 

14919.  When  did  the  book  that  was  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  come 
into  use? — In  1844. 

14920.  And  that  continued  till  May  1845  ? — Yes. 

14921.  And  then  the  book  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  was  introduced? — 
Yes. 

14922.  Sir.  TV.  Joliffe.~\  Was  it  the  book  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  be  kept  that  was  so  defective? — No. 

14923.  Which  book  was  it? — The  book  introduced  in  May  1845. 

14924.  The  book  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Guardians? — No,  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners’  book. 

14925.  Mr.  Christie .]  (To  Sir  E.  Head.)  Proceed  with  your  statement? — 
I  should  state  that  the  book  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  was  not  the  book 
ordered  by  the  Commissioners.  The  book  substituted  in  1845  was  the  book 
prescribed,  but  not  kept  in  the  manner  prescribed.  The  entries  were  not  filled 
up  in  detail. 

14926.  On  the  26th  August  a  letter  was  written  to  you  by  Mr.  Curtis,  page  16 
of  the  Papers,  asking  whether  the  workhouse  rules  promulgated  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  dated  5th  February  1842,  were  ever,  and  when,  transmitted  from  the 
office  to  Mr.  Westlake ;  had  they  ever  sent  to  instruct  him  in  his  duties  ?  In 
answer  to  that,  on  28th  August,  you  say,  “  The  Commissioners  desire  to  add 
that  it  is  not  their  practice  to  send  copies  of  orders  issued  by  them,  prescribing 
rules  for  the  management  of  the  workhouse,  to  all  the  workhouse  officers  who, 
on  voluntarily  undertaking  any  duty  in  connexion  with  the  workhouse,  are 
themselves  bound  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  relating  to  matters  connected  with 
their  respective  offices.  The  copies  of  the  Commissioners’  orders,  which  are  in 
all  cases  transmitted  to  the  clerk  to  the  guardians,  and  filed  by  him,  are  of 
course  available  for  this  purpose.”  Is  anything  said  here  about  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  trusting  the  inspection  of  the  books  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner? — It 
is  not  probable  it  would  be  said  to  the  solicitor  of  another  party,  who  had  no 
connexion  with  the  Commission. 

14927.  Would  it  not  be  one  of  the  means  mentioned,  one  of  the  means  relied 
on  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  for  properly  keeping  the  books  ? — The  ques¬ 
tion,  as  I  understand  it,  in  this  letter  was,  that  we  had  not  sent,  in  the  letter  of 
the  26th  August,  an  express  copy  of  the  rules  ;  this  answer  accounted  for,  as  we 
supposed,  wrongly  or  rightly,  why  we  had  not  sent  it,  but  did  not  go  into  the 
question  as  to  how  the  keeping  of  the  books  was  to  be  secured ;  that  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  question  altogether;  this  a  distinct  specific  matter. 

14928.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  send  the  rules  which  concern  each  officer  to 
him,  or  to  take  care  they  are  sent  to  him,  rather  than  to  trust  to  the  supervision 
of  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  wrho  has  so  much  to  do  in  many  cases,  that  you 
cannot  expect  him  to  do  all  he  has  to  do  ? — It  is  not  trusted  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioner.  The  rules  are  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  guardians. 
That  mode  of  publication  is  prescribed  by  the  Act.  He  is  bound  to  file  them 
and  keep  them.  Any  officer  wanting  to  know  what  his  duties  are,  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  ask  to  see  the  rules.  Our  opinion  was,  and  I  adhere  to  it  still,  that 
if  an  officer  undertook  to  act  as  an  officer  of  a  union,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  the  regulations  are,  he  should  ask  the  clerk  to  show  them  to  him.  They 
are,  besides,  sent  to  the  magistrates’  clerks,  and  the  mode  of  publication  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Act  is  strictly  adhered  to.  With  regard  to  sending  them  to  every 

individual 
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individual  officer,  changes  of  officers  take  place  continually,  and  they  must  be  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

sent  not  only  one  year,  but  every  year.  T 

14929.  Are  you  not  always  informed  of  every  such  change?— Yes.  It 
could  be  done;  but  it  has  not  been  thought  essential,  for  the  reasons  I  have 

stated 

14930.  ‘When  this  table  was  prepared  of  Mr.  Parker’s  attendances,  did  you 
take  into  the  account  the  services  in  which  Mr.  Parker  had  been  employed  with¬ 
out  his  district? — Yes,  all  that  matter  was  taken  into  account. 

14931.  Do  they  appear  in  the  table?— No  ;  but  that  was  all  spoken  of  and 

considered. 

14932.  State  what  those  services  were  that  you  considered? — I  cannot  at  this 
moment. 

14933.  Have  you  no  memorandum  of  them? — I  do  not  think  I  have.  1  have 
a  memorandum  here  of  some  sort.  1  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  state 

how  many  days.  . 

14934.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  before  the  Gilbert  Unions  Committee  the 

greater  part  of  two  Sessions? — I  know  he  was  there  some  days. 

14935.  Some  weeks,  you  mean? — I  do  not  know  how  many  days. 

14936.  Do  you  know  besides  that  he  was  employed  to  prepare  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Lewis? — No,  I  did  not  know  that. 

b  14937.  To  get  up  the  materials  of  his  evidence  ?— I  did.not  know  that ;  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Lewis  asked  him  to  make  some  memoranda  for  him. 

14938.  Besides  attending  two  Sessions  while  the  Gilbert  Unions  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  were  under  consideration,  he  attended  from  day  to  day  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  as  Mr.  Owen  does  now? — 

Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

14939.  That  he  attended  from  day  to  day  ? — Yes. 

14940.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Parker  was  employed  on  several  occasions  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  new  workhouses,  and  to  carry  out  the  building  of  new 
workhouses  in  unions  which  were  not  in  his  district  ?  'I  know  two  or  three 
instances  in  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  he  went 
with  him  ;  one  was  Paddington,  another  at  Canterbury,  and  another  at  Ayles- 

bury. 

14941.  You  were  an  Assistant  Commissioner  yourself  before  you  became  a 

Commissioner  ? — Yes. 

14942.  How  long  a  time  ? — For  five  years. 

14943.  What  district  was  under  your  charge  ? — The  district  I  had  orginally 
was  Herefordshire,  and  a  portion  of  Gloucestershire.  .  . 

14944.  How  many  unions  7 — I  cannot  ascertain  at  this  instant.  Then  the 
district  was  changed,  and  it  was  pushed  further  on  into  Wales,  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire  was  added  ;  then  the  Welsh  portion  was  given  up  again,  and  I  had  a  large 
portion  of  Gloucestershire,  and  some  part  of  Worcestershire ;  and  then  I  had  the 
metropolitan  district  after  that. 

14945.  Captain  Pechell. ]  What  does  that  consist  of  ?— That  consisted,  at  that 
time,  of  the  greater  part  of  Middlesex,  and  the  northern  part  of  Surrey,  and  one 

or  two  unions  in  Kent.  >  ^  __ 

14946.  There  are  a  good  many  places  under  local  Acts  in  that  district? — Yes, 

a  good  many.  .  .... 

14947.  Mr.  Christie.']  Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  examined  all  the 

books  of  every  union  in  each  of  your  districts? — No,  certainly  not;  I  will  not 

undertake  to  say  it  now. 

14948.  Do  you  remember  any  case  where  you  omitted? — I  certainly  will  not 
undertake  to  say  I  examined  the  books  of  every  union. 

14949.  Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  attended  every  Board  of  Guardians 
in  each  of  your  districts  once  in  six  months  ?— I  think  I  can  undertake  to  say 
that ;  I  do  not  know,  as  regards  the  metropolitan  district,  I  could  ;  I  was  only 
here  for  a  short  time. 

14950.  You  cannot  state  at  present  how  many  unions  you  had.  under  your 
charge  in  each  of  your  districts  ? — It  varied,  the  nucleus  of  the  district  remain¬ 
ing  the  same.  The  number  of  unions  varied  three  or  four  times  ;  therefore  it  is 
difficult. 

14951.  Chairman .]  Can  you  state  the  largest  number? — No. 

14952.  Captain  Pechell.]  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  the  state¬ 
ment  ?— Yes,  very  easily.  I  beg  to  state  that  the  statement  regarding  the  other 
0.45—24.  Assistant 
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Assistant  Commissioners  extends  over  a  period  when  I  was  not  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner. 

14953.  How  long  had  you  left  that  district  before  Mr.  Day  joined  it? — I  do 
not  know  whether  he  succeeded  me  immediately,  but  I  had  not  the  South  Wales 
district.  I  had  Cardiganshire  and  Radnorshire ;  that  was  all  of  South  Wales  I 
hhd.  Cardiganshire  consisted  of  five  unions,  Aberystwith,  Aberayron,  Cardigan 
(in  which  there  is  a  bad  workhouse),  Lampeter  (in  which  there  was  no  work- 
house),  Tregaron  (in  which  there  was  no  workhouse),  Rhayader  (in  which  there 
was  no  workhouse).  Kington  is  in  Herefordshire  ;  that  has  one. 

14954.  Kington  is  one  of  the  unions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Day  ? — What  is  the 
page  ? 

14955.  “  Examine  my  diaries  of  the  time,  and  you  will  find  that  their  beds 
were  dungheaps,  and  everything  else  in  keeping.  This  was  no  solitary  case ;  it 
was  the  pervading  feature  of  the  district ;  from  the  Kington  Union  to  Cardigan 
and  Haverfordwest,  they  were  all  alike  ?” — Haverfordwest  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with.  With  regard  to  the  Kington  Union,  I  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  it;  and 
the  intermediate  unions,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  no  workhouses,  or  at  that  time 
they  had  not. 

14956.  You  inspected  the  Kington  workhouse  carefully  ? — I  will  not  say  how 
long  before  Mr.  Day  visited  it,  I  had  visited  it.  As  a  general  rule,  at  the  time 
that  was  under  my  superintendence,  that  was  not  the  description  of  the  beds 
in  the  Kington  Union  workhouse  ;  but  what  Mr.  Day  may  have  found  there 
when  he  went,  I  cannot  tell. 

14957.  Do  you  know  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  his  appointment  and 
your  leaving  it? — No. 

14958.  “  These  abominations  I  have  rectified,  but  by  means  which  I  now  fear 
have  been  construed  into  fatal  evidence  against  myself.  I  have  required  in  all 
these  unions  the  bedding  to  be  exposed,  and  the  bed  clothes  folded  on  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  bed  ;  the  old  urine  stains,  therefore,  attract  the  immediate  notice  of 
of  the  visitor,  who  too  often  goes  away  disgusted,  without  inquiring  the  date  of 
their  occurrence?” — I  did  not  require  the  beds  to  be  kept  in  that  state,  but  I 
have  continually  examined  the  bed*. 

14959.  Do  you  remember  requiring  the  bedding  to  be  exposed  in  the  Kington 
workhouse? — No,  I  do  not. 

14960.  Mr.  S.Wortley. ]  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  they  were  not  in  that 
state? — I  did  in  general,  certainly. 

14961.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Can  you  state  whether  you  attended  the  union-house 
more  than  once  in  six  months? — Yes. 

14962.  Do  you  think  your  duties  were  more  extensive  and  various  than  Mr. 
Parker’s  ? — No. 

14963.  Mr.  Eticall. ]  Was  there  any  union  in  your  district  which  you  never 
visited  during  the  time?— No,  unless  it  was  the  union  which  was  added  imme¬ 
diately  before  I  left  it.  I  believe  I  can  say  this,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
ever  a  union  in  my  district  that  was  left  unvisited  in  the  country  district  for 
eight  months,  or  six  months. 

14964.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  remember  how  long  the  Keightley  Union  was 
unvisited  before  Mr.  Mott  went  down  to  visit  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

14965.  Sir  IV.  Joliffe.]  You  stated  at  the  time  you  had  the  superintendence 
of  this  district,  man}^  of  the  unions  had  no  workhouses? — Yes. 

14966.  Therefore  it  would  relieve  you  from  visiting  them? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
it  did  not ;  although  it  relieved  me  from  visiting  the  workhouses,  it  made  the 
administration  far  more  difficult  than  easy. 

14967.  Mr.  Christie.]  Having  gone  through  the  reasons  that  you  have  stated, 
why  were  not  those  reasons,  which  are  capable  of  being  expressed  in  words,  then 
expressed  in  writing? — It  is  not  usual  for  us  to  put  down  the  reasons  of  any  a o 
in  writing  as  an  official  record,  not  in  general,  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary. 

14968.  You  have  done  so  in  Mr.  Coode’s  case? — Yes. 

14969.  Why  have  you  done  it  in  Mr.  Coode’s  case? — One  of  the  reasons  was 
precisely  that  the  question  had  been  raised,  not  only  by  this  Committee  but 
elsewhere,  with  respect  to  the  statement  of  the  reasons ;  and  in  Mr.  Coode’s  case 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  state  what  induced  Mr.  Coode  to  tender  his  resignation, 
and  our  acceptance  of  it.  That  minute  simply  says,  that  a  petition  having  been 
presented  making  certain  allegations,  Mr.  Coode  was  called  on  to  explain. 
Mr.  Coode  then  stated  so  and  so  ;  the  Commissioners  then,  on  learning  such 
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fact  thought  his  position  was  incompatible  with  his  office.  Mr.  Coode  then 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  that  was  accepted. 

14970.  Why  could  you  not  in  Mr.  Parker’s  case  have  made  a  minute  in  the 
same  form,  inserting  those  reasons  which  led  you  to  call  on  him  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  then,  having  stated  them,  say  you  called  on  Mr.  Parker  to  give  any 
explanation  he  might  desire  with  reference  to  those  complaints ;  and  then,  if 
that  explanation  was  unsatisfactory,  proceed  to  say  that  you  thought  it  so,  and 
call  on  him,  in  consequence,  to  tender  his  resignation  ? — There  is  no  doubt  it 
might  be  done,  but  we  are  not  bound  by  the  Act,  or  anything  in  official  practice, 
to  enter  more  than  the  results  of  our  proceedings  unless  we  think  proper  to  do  so- 

14971.  What  was  the  special  reason  that  determined  you  to  take  this  excep¬ 
tionable  course  in  Mr.  Coode’s  case?— One  great  reason  was,  these  very 
questions  that  have  been  raised  respecting  Mr.  Parker’s  case  and  other  cases 
within  a  short  time  ;  questions  had  been  asked  me  and  the  other  Commissioners 
before  another  Committee  with  reference  to  the  reasons  not  being  in  the  minutes  ; 
and  although  I  no  more  admit  now  than  I  did  then  that  we  are  bound  to  put 
reasons  on  the  minutes,  still  it  may  be  desirable  to  satisfy  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  learn  them  after  such  a  complaint  has  been  made. 

14972.  Then  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  public  agitation  of  Mr.  Parker’s  case, 
and  Mr.  Day’s  case,  and  other  proceedings  that  have  transpired  in  another  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  you  have  thought  proper  now  in  Mr.  Coode’s  case  to  make  a  minute 
of  your  reasons? — That  was  one  of  the  reasons  ;  I  do  not  say  that  was  the  only 
one. 

14973.  What  was  the  other  ? — The  case  was  different  from  Mr.  Parker’s 
altogether. 

14974.  In  what  respect? — In  this  respect,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  there  was  no 
forfeiture  of  confidence  on  Mr.  Coode’s  part;  Mr.  Coode  had  not  sent  up  his 
resignation.  We  did  not  record  on  the  minutes  the  simple  fact  of  Mr.  Coode’s 
resignation  being  accepted  ;  but  Mr.  Coode  being  present  at  the  Board,  tendered 
his  resignation  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  allude  to  that  tender  by  some  entry, 
showing  him  it  was  produced. 

14975.  How  was  there  no  forfeiture  of  confidence? — There  was  none.  We 
could  have  trusted  Mr.  Coode,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business  he  held  as  assistant  secretary ;  but  we  felt  this,  that  Mr. 
Coode  had  placed  himself  in  a  position,  with  respect  to  Haydock  Lodge,  that 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  the  office.  It  was  not  that  we  had  lost 
our  confidence  in  the  value  of  Mr.  Coode’s  advice  or  integrity. 

14976.  Had  you  known  all  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Coode’s  connexion  with 
Haydock  Lodge  ? — No,  all  we  knew  was  that  he  was  the  lessor  of  it.  My  impres* 
sion  and  that  of  my  colleagues  was  that  he  had  let  Haydock  Lodge  out  of  his 
own  hands,  that  he  was  the  lessor. 

14977.  Is  not  that  so? — I  do  not  know  whether  this  fact  was  proved;  Mr. 
Coode  states  that  licence  w'as  made  to  a  near  relation  of  his  own. 

14978.  You  did  not  know  that  before? — No. 

14979.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  was  as  much  want  of  candour  in  Mr. 
Coode’s  not  telling  you  that  before  as  there  was  in  Mr.  Parker  not  telling  you 
that  he  had  recommended  Mr.  Price  to  the  chairman,  and  that  he  had  committed 
an  error? — I  have  not  alleged  Mr.  Parker’s  want  of  candour  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Mr.  Parker  was  dismissed.  I  have  simply  stated  it  as  to  Mr.  Parker’s 
manner  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  not  alleged  that  as  a  reason  of 
any  weight  bearing  on  the  issue.  As  to  the  question,  whether  there  was  more 
want  of  candour  on  Mr.  Coode’s  part  than  on  Mr.  Parker’s,  if  the  Committee 
wish  me  to  go  into  Mr.  Coode’s  case,  I  will  do  so. 

14980.  It  is  only  just  to  the  party  named  that  you  should  give  all  the  answer 
you  wish  to  give  ? — I  have  no  answer  to  give  as  to  the  comparative  want  of  can¬ 
dour  between  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Parker. 

14981.  Mr.  S.  Worthy. ]  The  simple  ground  on  which  you  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  request  of  Mr.  Coode  to  resign  was  the  incompatibility  of  his  duties  at 
Haydock  Lodge  with  those  of  assistant  secretary  ? — Yes. 

14982.  There  was  nothing  to  induce  you  to  withdraw  your  confidence  from 
him  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

14983.  And  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  embodying  reasons  on 
the  minutes? — None  whatever. 

14984.  But  where  a  general  want  of  confidence  has  arisen,  would  there  not  be 
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a  practical  difficulty  in  stating  on  the  minute  all  the  various  grounds  of  that 
want  of  confidence  ? — Much  more  difficulty,  because  the  effect  on  our  minds  was 
an  accumulative  one,  from  all  the  circumstances  put  together,  and  not  to  be 

derived  from  them  singly.  .  . 

14985.  Mr.  Christie.']  Would  it  be  impossible  for  you  to  state  all  those  cir¬ 
cumstances? —  I  do  not  say  impossible,  but  difficult.  _  , 

14986.  When  did  Mr.  Lewis  return  from  abroad? — I  think  he  was  at  the 
office  on  the  1st  of  October. 

14987.  That  was  after  the  close  of  the  inquiry  some  time? — It  was  after  the 

close  of  the  inquiry.  #  4 

14988.  You  produced  the  other  day  two  letters  from  Sir  James  Graham:' 

Yes. 

14989.  Have  you  ascertained  whether  the  letters  to  Sir  James  Graham,  to 
which  those  were  answers,  can  be  produced  ? — I  made  an  application  to  Sir 
James  Graham  yesterday,  I  said,  “  The  Committee  on  the  Andover  Union  wish 
me  to  produce  the  letters  written  by  me  to  which  your  letters  of  the  16th  Sep¬ 
tember  and  1st  October  last  were  respectively  answers;  1  venture,  therefore, to 
make  application  to  you  for  permission  to  produce  them,  to  request  that  Captain 
O’Brien  may  supply  me  with  copies  or  with  the  originals,  which  shall  be  re¬ 
turned.”  I  received  an  answer  from  Sir  James  Graham,  informing^  me  that 
“  Captain  O’Brien  is  absent  from  London  ;  that  all  Sir  James  Graham  s  private 
correspondence  has  been  removed  from  the  Home  Office,  under  Captain  O  Brien  s 
directions,  and  without  his  assistance  he  cannot  refer  to  the  letters,  the  dates  of 
which  I  have  mentioned.”  I  think  it  right  to  say,  with  regard  to  these  letters, 
that  I  have  thought  over  the  matter,  and  I  believe,  as  I  stated  then,  that  the 
first  of  those  letters  consisted  of  a  narrative  for  Sir  James  Graham  of  the  guar¬ 
dians  having  refused  to  suspend  the  master.  Mr.  Westlake  having  refused  the 
option  of  selecting  a  case,  and  the  consequent  determination  to  resume  the 
inquiry.  I  do  not  remember  anything  more  that  is  in  them.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  there  was  a  subsequent  application  ;  I  am  led  to  think  that  the  letter  of 
Sir  James  Graham  wras  written  to  me  in  consequence  of  a  verbal  communica¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Manners  Sutton.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  in  correspondence 
with  Sir  James  Graham  ;  and  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  there  was  a  second  at  all, 
to  which  that  was  an  answer. 

14990.  Is  that  all  the  correspondence  you  had  with  Sir  James  Graham  on 
this  subject  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  and  before  Mr.  Parker  s  resigna¬ 
tion? — Yes. 

14991.  Who  first  suggested  that  Mr.  Parker  should  be  called  on  to  resign?- 
I  really  cannot  say  who  first  suggested  it. 

14992.  Did  you,  or  Mr.  Nicholls? — Mr.  Nicholls  did  not  suggest  it. 

14993.  Then  you  did  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did  ;  it  was  subsequent  to  the  1st 
of  October. 

14094.  Mr.  Lewis  had  not  been  there  during  the  whole  of  the  inquiry  ? — No; 
but  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation,  as  resolved  on  by  us  as  a  conclusion,  was  not 
discussed  till  the  beginning  of  October,  till  after  Mr.  Lewis’s  return. 

14995.  Then  was  not  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  thought  of  before  his  return  ?— 

I  do  not  say  that ;  I  cannot  say  it  had  not  occurred  to  me ;  I  had  heard  it 
mentioned. 

14996.  By  whom  ? — Some  allusion  was  made  to  the  publicity  of  some  things 
one  day,  and  Mr.  Nicholls  mentioned  it,  not  as  a  thing  he  contemplated  or 
wished,  but  as  something  he  had  heard  somebody  say  ;  that  suggested  the  idea 
to  him. 

14997.  That  Mr.  Parker  should  be  called  on  to  resign,  or  was  likely  to  make 
a  voluntary  resignation  ?-— -Not  that  he  was  likely  to  make  a  voluntary  resigna¬ 
tion,  but  that  somebody  had  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Parker’s  fitness  for  ■  . 
an  Assistant  Commissioner. 

14998.  It  was  not  seriously  considered  until  after  the  1st  October,  on  Mr. 
Lewis’s  return  ? — It  was  not  seriously  considered  until  the  accumulative  effect  of 
all  those  reasons  which  I  have  stated  was  presented  to  us. 

14999.  Can  you  remember  whether  you  first  suggested  it  to  Mr.  Lewis,  or 
Mr.  Lewis  to  you  ? — No,  I  cannot  certainly. 

15000.  When  did  you  first  doubt  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Parker  having  recom¬ 
mended  Mr.  Price  ? — I  did  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  recommending  Mr.  Price 

until  I  knew  what  fault  was  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Price,  which  was  afterwards. 

It 
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It  suggested  itself  to  me  as  soon  as  I  saw  anything  said.  It  would  have  been  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

more  prudent  not  to  have  recommended  a  person  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Par  er 

mentioned  to  me  that  he  was  about  to  recommend  Price,  or  that  he  had  done  so.  y  4  • 

I  neither  disapproved  or  approved  of  it.  I  committed  an  enoi  at  that  time  ,  I 
put  too  much  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker  at  that  time.  I  thought  he  would  not 
have  recommended  a  person  unless  he  had  ascertained  all  was  light.  In  taking 
that  view  I  acted  indiscreetly,  for  I  placed  more  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker  than 
the  event  justified. 

15001.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Parker  stated  that  he  had  recommended 
Price  ? — Yes. 

15002.  When  was  that? — -I  cannot  tell. 

15003.  Was  that  as  early  as  the  13th  September  ? — I  cannot  say. 

15004.  After  the  suspension  of  the  inquiry." — Yes. 

15005.  And  before  the  resumption  ? — Yes. 

15006.  And  you  said  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  ?  That  is  my  impres¬ 
sion.  . 

15007.  What  was  the  imprudence? — It  was  this:  the  Andover  Union  was 

peculiarly  circumstanced  at  that  time.  When  Mr.  Parker  recommended  the 
person  as  workhouse  master  he  ought  to  have  taken  the  precaution  of  asking  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  whose  district  Price  had  formerly  been  employed,  or 
the  Board  of  Guardians  under  whom  he  had  formerly  acted,  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  fault  to  be  found.  My  own  view  always  was  as  to  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  is  now,  that  it  is  a  very  imprudent  thing,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  make  a  recommendation  of  an  officer  without  the 
most  perfect  certainty  that  he  is  unobjectionable.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  recommend  an  officer  ;  it  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 

The  choice  of  the  officers  is  in  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  and  my  view  is,  that 
the  responsibility  should  be  left  where  the  law  has  left  it,  subject  to  such  a 
check  to  the  fitness  as  the  law  has  given  the  Commissioners  in  the  power  of 
removal.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  officers,  had  Price’s  appointment  been  sent  up  to  us  ;  had  it  been  made 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Parker’s  recommendation,  and  Prices  appointment  been 
sent  up  to  us  as  formally  made  by  the  guardians,  we  should,  as  the  ordinary 
course,  have  referred  that  appointmeut  either  to  Mr.  Austin,  in  whose  district  he 
had  previously  been,  or  we  should  have  written  a  letter  to  the  guardians  of  the 
Union  under  whom  he  had  acted.  I  am  now  only  showing  that  we  should  have 
taken  that  course,  and  that  is  the  ordinary  course  which  we  pursue.  If  the 
officer  is  reported  to  us  as  appointed  by  one  Board  of  Guardians  who  has  acted 
in  another  union,  we  write  to  the  previous  Board  or  send  the  paper  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  under  whom  he  has  previously  acted. 

15007*  He  did  not  recommend  Price  to  be  permanently  employed,  but  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  workhouse  for  one  month: — That  was  the  case. 

15008.  Does  that  modify  your  views?— I  do  not  lay  any  great  stress  on  the 
indiscretion.  As  a  fault  of  itself  the  actual  indiscretion  had  very  slight  weight 
in  the  matter  whether  Mr.  Parker  was  fit  to  continue  in  office  or  not ;  but  the 
circumstances  resulting  from  that  letter  had  considerable  weight,  whether  with 
regard  to  the  temporarv  appointment  of  Price  instead  of  a  permanent  appoint¬ 
ment.  I  looked  upon  it  it  was  exceedingly  likely  the  temporary  appointment 
would  lead  to  the  permanent  appointment.  So  that  there  was  not  so  much  sub¬ 
stantial  difference. 

15009.  That  would  have  afforded  time  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  in¬ 
stitute  an  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

15010.  Was  not  the  appointment  of  Price  announced  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Andover  Union  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — Yes,  it  was. 

15011.  In  page  47  of  the  correspondence  there  is  this,  “As  requested  by 
1  your  letter  of  the  29th  instant,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal 
quitted  the  workhouse  this  evening,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  have  taken  the 
charge  of  it  till  others  are  appointed”  ? — That  is  the  temporary  employment. 

15012.  Did  you  then,  on  receiving  this  knowledge,  order  inquiries  to  be  in¬ 
stituted  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  did;  the  way  that  we  do  it  is  this;  a  form  of 
queries  is  sent  down  to  the  officer  appointed,  and  that  form  of  queries  is  filled  up 
by  him,  and  among  other  things,  it  states  where  he  was  last  employed.  That  is 
gone  through  before  the  inquiry  is  made ;  that  is  the  mode  of  ascertaining  it. 

1 5013.  Did  you  send  down  this  form  ?—  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

0.45—24.  150H-  Read 
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Sir  Edmund  Head.  15014.  Read  the  next  letter,  of  the  4th  of  October,  acknowledging  the  letter 

- - - -  and  finding  no  fault.  If  you  had  sent  down  the  form  of  approval  to  fill  up,  that 

10  July  1846.  would  have  been  supplied  with  the  other  papers? — No  doubt  it  would ;  but 
before  there  was  time  to  take  any  steps,  allegations  were  made  in  the  public 
papers  which  immediately  called  our  attention  to  the  subject  in  another  shape, 
and  that  letter  was  written  on  the  4th  of  October,  to  ask  Mr.  Parker  to  come  to 
the  Poor-law  Office,  in  connexion  with  this. 

15015.  On  the  3d  of  October  you  had  not  sent  down  the  form  that  you 
usually  send  for  the  master  to  fill  up  ?— I  do  not  know  that  we  send  it  down  in 
the  case  of  a  temporary  appointment. 

15016.  In  cases  of  temporary  appointment  you  do  not  send  them  down? — I 
do  not  remember. 

15017.  If  you  make  a  distinction  in  temporary  appointments,  might  not  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  be  expected  to  go  a  little  further? — I  say  that  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  temporary  appointment  would  lead  to  the  permanent  appoint¬ 
ment  is  a  material  circumstance. 

15018.  You  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parker  on  the  4th  of  October,  desiring  him 
to  come,  but  there  is  no  letter  to  Mr.  Austin? — I  cannot  account  for  that.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  is  because  it  does  not  refer  to  the  Andover  Union. 

15019.  (To  Mr.  Owen).  Have  you  the  correspondence  of  that  day? — No,  I 
have  not ;  it  could  be  referred  to. 

15020.  (To  Sir  E.  Head.)  Proceed  with  your  statement. — I  do  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  any  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Austin  or  not,  but  the  probability  is  there 
would  not,  because  it  would  not  be  under  the  head  of  Andover  Union. 

15021.  Your  reason  for  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  was,  that  he  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  various  reasons  you  have  assigned, 
and  for  other  reasons  which  you  find  it  difficult  to  express  in  words? — Yes. 

15022.  And  you  consider  it  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
mission,  that  as  soon  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner  has  lost  the  confidence  of 
his  chiefs,  he  should  be  got  rid  of  ?  — I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  exist,  for  the  (business  to  be  carried  on,  without  confidence  between  the  two 
parties. 

15023.  What  sort  of  persons-  are  Assistant  Commissioners? — I  do  not  know 
any  generic  name  by  which  I  could  describe  them  to  the  Committee. 

15024.  Do  you  consider  it  important  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  that  Assistant  Commissioners  should  be  educated  men  and  gentle¬ 
men  ? — Certainly  I  do. 

15025-  They  are  very  frequently  barristers? — Some  are  barristers. 

15026.  Some  are  military  men  ?— Yes. 

15027.  Captain  Pechell '.]  Any  naval  men? — I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  had 
that  advantage  yet. 

15028.  Mr.  Christie.']  As  in  your  own  case,  persons  of  station  in  society  ? — 
Yes. 

15029.  Do  you  think  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  are  likely  to  obtain  the 
services  of  such  persons  to  fill  up  the  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner  if  they  are 
liable  at  any  moment  to  dismissal  by  their  chiefs  without  any  statement  of  rea¬ 
sons,  or  without  any  opportunity  of  explanation  ? — -Whether  the  Commissioners 
are  likely,  or  whether  the  country  is  likely  to  obtain  persons  of  that  description, 
under  such  circumstances,  in  the  first  instance,  I  conceive,  was  a  consideration 
for  the  Legislature,  wdien  they  gave  powers  to  the  Commissioners  of  appointing 
and  dismissing.  But  my  only  way  of  answering  the  question  is  this,  that  since 
Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  has  been  called  for,  two  Assistant  Commissioners  have 
been  appointed.  One  of  those  Assistant  Commissioners  is  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  Buckinghamshire,  formerly  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions,  Mr. 
Granville  Paget,  and  whose  services  are  most  efficient ;  the  other  person  so 
appointed  is  a  barrister.  Therefore  I  must  presume  that  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  have  not  been  such  as  to  deter  others  in 
the  station  alluded  to  in  the  question  from  accepting  the  office  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner. 

1 5°3°-  Who  is  the  other  person  ? — Mr.  Graves. 

J5°3t*  What  is  the  date  of  Mr.  Paget’s  appointment? — After  Mr.  Parker’s 
resignation. 

15032.  And  before  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  had  become  the  subject  of  public 
comment  ? — I  do  not  know. 


15033-  Was 
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15033.  Was  it  before  the  Session  of  Parliament  began  ?— Yes ;  but  Mr.  Paget 
has  not  notified  any  intention  to  resign  his  office. 

15034.  Captain  Pechell.]  Is  he  a  lawyer  or  a  soldier  ?— He  is  not  a  lawyer. 

I  believe  he  was  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
chairman  of  the  Aylesbury  Union.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  some  place  in 
Buckinghamshire  at  one  time. 

1 5035.  Do  the  military  officers  that  are  Assistant  Commissioners  retain  their 
half-pay  ' The  only  one  whom  I  know  as  a  military  officer  now  acting  as  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  is  not  on  half-pay ;  that  is,  he  sold  his  commission. 
When  he  was  on  half-pay  he  did  not  receive  his  half-pay.  I  know  that  acci^ 
dentally,  because  I  happened  to  be  present  at  a  discussion  between  a  friend  of 
his  and  himself. 

1503b,  Mr.  Christie.]  You  gave  Mr.  Parker  no  opportunity  of  explanation? 
—He  asked  for  no  explanation.  We  did  not  write  to  him  to  say,  yon  may 
explain  if  you  think  proper.  A  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Parker  on  the  16th 
October,  From  the  16th  October  to  the  31st,  on  which  the  appointment  was 
to  be  resigned,  Mr.  Parker,  as  I  am  aware,  made  no  application  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  explanation, 

1 5037.  He  had  sent  in  his  resignation  ?— Yes. 

15038.  Was  the  letter  you  sent  to  him  one  he  was  likely  to  respond  to? — 
It  was  not  one  to  deter  him  if  he  had  an  effectiye  explanation  to  offer. 

15039.  You  say,  “We  have,  after  full  consideration,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  public  duty,  retain  you  any  longer  in  your 
present  office.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  us  to  request  that  you  will  send 
your  resignation  to  the  Commissioners.”  If  Mr.  Parker  had  asked  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  explanation  after  that  letter,  would  you  have  given  it  him  ? — I  cannot 
answer  that.  We  wrote  the  letter,  feeling  that  Mr.  Parker  had  no  longer  our 
confidence.  If  Mr.  Parker  felt  that  he  had  the  means  of  restoring  onr  con¬ 
fidence,  he  might  have  applied  for  an  explanation.  We  did  not  see  the  means. 

15040.  At  any  rate,  before  this  letter,  you  had  not  given  him  any  means  of 
explanation  ? — No. 

15041.  Had  you  given  him  any  intimation  that  you  were  about  to  call  on 
him  to  resign  ? — No. 

15042.  When  had  you  seen  him  last? — I  do  not  know.  Not  since  the  8th. 

15043.  What  would  you  have  felt  yourself  when  you  were  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  if  you  had  been  called  on  by  such  a  letter  as  this  to  send  in  your 
resignation  ? — It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  person  to  answer  a  hypothetical 
question  as  to  what  they  would  have  felt  under  circumstances  that  did  not 
occur,  the  more  especially  when  those  circumstances  relate  to  a  person  himself, 
because  I  apprehend  his  judgment  would  be  somewhat  biassed  ;  therefore,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I  must  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

1 5044.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  If  you  were  conscious  you  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  your  superiors  in  the  office,  would  you  not  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  that  you  should  no  longer  remain  in  that  office  ? — I 
should  be  unable  to  resist  conviction,  certainly. 

15045.  Mr.  Christie.']  Would  you  have  felt  it  to  be  an  injustice  if  called  upon 
to  resign  without  any  reasons  given,  or  without  any  opportunity  of  explanation  ? 
— That  is  an  hypothetical  question,  which  I  decline  to  answer.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  what  I  should  have  thought  an  injustice,  unless  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  known.  The  question  Mr.  Wortley  put  to  me  as  an  hypo¬ 
thetical  one  was  a  definite  one,  that  if  confidence  was  gone,  should  I  feel  it  the 
interest  of  the  public  service  that  I  should  continue  to  be  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner.  That  I  answered  at  once;  it  is  only  repeating  what  I  have  already 
stated,  that  the  existence  of  that  confidence  is  essential  to  the  public  service. 

15046.  If  that  confidence  was  gone,  would  you  not  have  thought  it  unjust  to 
be  called  on  to  resign,  without  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  that  confidence 
was  gone,  or  any  previous  opportunity  of  explanation  ? — I  might  have  thought 
so  in  my  own  case,  but  that  would  not  necessarily  have  made  it  so. 

15047.  Did  you  expect  Mr.  Parker  to  resign? — I  thought  it  probable  he 
would. 

15048.  If  he  had  not,  were  you  prepared  to  dismiss  him  ?• — I  was  not  prepared 
to  remain  answerable  for  what  he  said  and  did  in  the  country  ;  and,  under  those 
circumstances,  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  responsibility  would  have  been 
to  dismiss  him. 

0.45 — 24.  K  15049.  The 
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1 5049.  The  reasons  why  you  did  not  wish  to  remain  responsible  for  what  he 
said  and  did,  you  have  given? — Yes. 

15050.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  them  ? — No. 

15051.  Had  he  said  anything,  of  the  truth  of  which  you  were  not  satisfied? 
—No. 

15052.  Then  do  you  intend  to  imply  any  doubt  of  his  truthfulness? — What 
I  alluded  to  before.  If  Mr.  Parker  was  called  on  at  a  Board  of  Guardians  to  ^ 

give  advice  or  answer  a  question,  or  to  state  his  opinion  on  a  subject  my  opinion 
of  Mr.  Parker’s  judgment  was  such,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible 
for  that  advice. 

15053.  Had  Mr.  Parker  been  called  on  to  give  any  advice  ? — Not  that  I  know 
of ;  but  an  Assistant  Commissioner  must  be  constantly  ready  to  answer  questions 
put  to  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  and  if  I  have  not  confidence  in  a  person’s 
discretion,  I  should  not  choose  to  be  responsible  for  answers  so  given  by  that 
person. 

15054.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Would  not  a  military  Assistant  Commissioner  think 
it  very  different  treatment  at  the  Poor-law  Office,  if  he  experienced  similar 
treatment  to  Mr.  Parker’s,  to  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  at  the  Horse 
Guards  ?— I  am  not  conversant  with  the  practice  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

15055.  Is  not  Colonel  Wade  a  military  officer? — Yes. 

15056.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  ? — I  do  not  know  any  other. 

3  5057.  General  A’Court? — Yes,  he  was  once. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Veneris,  10°  die  Julii,  1846. 


Sir  Edmund  Head  -  -  -  -  p.  1.17 
Mr.  Hugh  Owen  -  -  _  p.  16 


[Greer/  inconvenience  hating  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
1  apers,  §c.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  mill  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  -which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees.'] 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


Lunce,  13#  die  Julii,  1846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Fielden. 

Sir  W.  Joliffe. 
Sir  J.  Pakington 


Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  M*  Sutton. 
Sir  J.  Walsh. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edmund  Heady  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

15058.  Chairman .]  DO  you  wish  to  hand  in  the  paper  which  you  now  hold  in 
your  hand  ?— Yes ;  I  wish  to  state  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
matter  before  us  when  we  considered  the  removal  of  Mr.  Parker. 

15059.  What  is  it?— It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Parker  in  1840,  before 
he  had  charge  of  the  district  he  had  last,  calling  for  a  return  of  certain  papers. 
What  it  goes  to  show  is,  that  Mr.  Parker’s  habit  of  allowing  papers  to  accu¬ 
mulate  had  began  before  he  was  in  the  possession  of  a  larger  district. 

15060.  That  formed  no  part  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  called  on  to 
resign  ? — No  ;  my  object  was,  as  other  papers  were  put  in  of  the  same  kind,  that 

this  should  be  put  in : —  _  „  _T 

Poor-law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House, 

Sir,  7  July  1840. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  list 
of  papers  that  have  been  referred  to  you  by  the  Board,  and  which  the  Commissioners  believe 
to  be  still  in  your  possession.  I  am  further  directed  to  request  that  you  will  return  these 
papers  to  this  office  at  your  earliest  convenience,  accompanied  by  such  observations  on  each 
separate  paper  as  you  may  deem  their  respective  subjects  to  require. 

To.  H.  W.  Parker,  Esq. 

Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner. 

367— Z. 


Unreturned  References  to  Mr.  Parker,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


Number 

of 

Letter. 

SUBJECT  OF  LETTER. 

When 
received  at 
the  Office. 

WHEN 

UNION. 

r 

Referred. 

Returned. 

327 

Appointment  of  collector  - 

1840  : 

14  Jan. 

1840: 

14  Jan. 

Wokingham. 

1,132 

Fever  wants  ... 

1  Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

- 

m 

Thume. 

2,442 

Shipston-on-Stour  officers’ 

2  Mar. 

2 

March 

- 

- 

Shipston-on-Stour. 

2,897 

salaries. 

Reduction  of  salaries  - 

11  — 

11 

— 

- 

_ 

2,898 

11  — 

11 

■ 

m 

- 

— 

3,213 

Appointment  of  medical  offi- 

18  — 

18 

— 

- 

- 

Woodstock. 

3,451 

cers. 

Relief  of  casual  poor  - 

23  — 

23 

— 

_ 

• 

Newbury. 

3,521 

Workhouse  frontage  -  .  - 

24  — 

25 

— 

- 

- 

East  Hampstead. 

3,561 

Medical  appointments 

25  — 

25 

— 

- 

- 

Bradfold. 

3,564 

Medical  districts 

25  — 

25 

— 

- 

- 

Bradfield. 

3,610 

Mr.  Williams,  medical  officer 

26  — 

26 

— 

- 

Woodstock. 

4,444 

Non-resident  relief 

13  April 

13 

April 

- 

- 

Newbury. 

4,525 

Contribution  to  Union 

14  — 

14 

— 

- 

- 

Stow-in-the-  W  old. 

4,527 

Appointment  of  collector  - 

14  — 

14 

— 

- 

- 

Eastbourne. 

4,593 

Proceedings  of  Loughborough 

15  — 

15 

— 

- 

- 

Loughborough. 

4,789 

guardians. 

Non-resident  relief 

20  — 

22 

— 

- 

• 

Stow-in-the- Wold. 

0.45“ 

-25. 
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Sir  E.  Head.  Number 

of 

SUBJECT  OF  LETTER. 

When 
received  at 
the  Office. 

WHEN 

UNION. 

Letter. 

13  July  1846. 

Referred. 

Returned. 

5,683 

6,108 

6,158 

6,201 

6,161 

6,202 

6,182 

6,800 

7,784 

Subscription  to  infirmary  - 
Fever  in  workhouse  - 
Neglect  of  medical  officer  - 
New  averages  - 
Arrears  of  rate  - 
Non-resident  relief  - 
Charge  against  master  of  - 
Act  relief - 
Act  relief  - 

,  1840: 

8  May 

18  — 

18  — 

20  — 

19  — 

20  — 

26  — 

3  Jtine 

27  — 

> 

1840  : 

8  May 

18  — 

18  — 

20  — 

19  — 

20  — 

26  — 

3  June 

27  — 

•  1  1  1  1  ■  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

Wantage. 

Henley. 

East  Hampstead. 
Stow-in-the- W  old. 
Witney. 

Wokingham. 

East  Hampstead. 
Wokingham. 

East  Hampstead. 

15061.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  that  the  only  letter  in  the  office  by  which  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  was  called  on  to  return  letters  in  arrear  ? — I  do  not  say  it  is  the  only  one. 

15062.  You  do  not  know  whether  at  that  time  the  same  allowance  could  be 
made  for  Mr.  Parker  on  account  of  great  pressure  of  the  business  which  you 
afterwards  made  for  him ? — The  same  allowance  could  not  be  made;  he  had 
only  4 5  unions  at  that  time. 

15063.  Do  you  know  what  extra  Work  he  might  have  had  at  that  time? — I  do 
not ;  the  arrears  of  the  papers  are  considerable,  as  the  Appendix  shows. 

15064.  Captain  Pechell,~\  At  what  period  was  your  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker 
lessened  or  withdrawn? — It  was  lessened  before  it  was  finally  withdrawn  ;  the 
lessening  Was  a  gradual  process  before  it  was  finally  withdrawn. 

1 5065*  At  what  period  ? — I  caUnot  possibly  state  the  day  on  which  my  con¬ 
fidence  began  to  be  diminished  in  him. 

15066.  That  is  what  the  Committee  wish  to  know? — That  is  impossible  for 
me  to  state.  .  , 

15067.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.~]  You  have  stated  on  the  16th  August  you  felt  a 
greater  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker  than  you  did  on  the  4th  September  ? — Yes, 
certainly  I  can  state  it  comparatively  in  that  way. 

15068.  A  very  considerable  change  had  taken  place  between  those  two 
periods  in  your  mind  ? — Certainly. 

15069.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  In  the  intervening  time,  part  of  the  inquiry  had 
taken  place  ? — Yes, 

15070.  Sir  W.  Joliffe .]  At  that  time  the  information  you  had  gained  on  the 
inquiry  that  was  then  going  on  at  Andover  was  derived  from  the  “Times” 
newspaper? — So  far  as  my  doubts  were  concerned. 

15071.  You  had  no  special  report  during  that  period  from  Mr.  Parker,  nor 
from  any  one  at  Andover  ? — No;  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  my 
confidence  in  Mr.  Parker  was  not  gone  on  the  4th  September. 

15072.  Captain  PechelL ]  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Parker  was  in  the 
confidence  of  you  and  your  colleagues  in  1844,  when  he  was  employed  in  hunt¬ 
ing  up  information  to  found  charges  to  enable  Mr.  Lewis  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Poor-law  inquiry  on  the  Gilbert  Unions  Committee  ? — I  dare  say  he 
was  in  1844. 

15°73*  It  is  a  pretty  good  proof  of  confidence  in  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
to  employ  him  to  get  up  information  on  which  Mr.  Lewis’s  evidence  would  be 
founded  ? — It  seems  probable. 

15074.  And  that  evidence  was  to  show  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the 
Gilbert  Incorporation  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  was  the  object  of  it. 

i5°75-  You  were  abroad  at  that  time  ? — I  was  not  present  at  the  Committee, 
and  did  not  hear  the  evidence  given. 

15076.  Are  you  aware  that  the  duty  imposed  on  Mr.  Parker  on  that  occasion 
was  very  unpopular  among  a  large  body  of  the  ratepayers  and  guardians  of  the 
Gilbert  Unions  ? — I  dare  say  it  was. 

15077.  Are  you  aware  that  a  resolution,  condemnatory  of  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  was  passed? — I  am  not  aware  of  that;  I  think 
it  highly  probable. 

15078.  That  they  did  condemn  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — Yes. 

15°79*  You  have  no  doubt  about!  it  ? — If  it  is  so  stated  to  me. 

15080.  Notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  existing  in  Mr.  Parker’s  district, 
he  has  been  complimented  and  condoled  with  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  under 
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the  feeling  that  he  was  acting  in  a  ministerial  capacity  ;  doing  the  Commis¬ 
sioners*  work?— — It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  may 
have  taken  that  position ;  in  my  opinion  it  is  an  erroneous  one. 

15081.  But  still  the  ratepayers  and  guardians  were  totally  of  a  different 
opinion  ? — That  is  very  possible. 

15082.  Are  not  they  the  persons  most  interested  and  concerned  in  the  matter  ? 
— Not  in  my  responsibility. 

15081.  State  what  responsibility  you  have  as  to  the  working  of  the  Gilbert 
Act  ? — None  as  to  the  working  of  the  Gilbert  Act.  I  understood  the  question 
to  be  this,  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  ratepayers  in  Mr.  Parker’s  late 
district,  had  expressed  their  opinion,  and  condoled  with  Mr.  Parker,  that  he  was 
only  acting  ministerially,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  manner 
he  was  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  If  I  am  asked,  if  I  do  not  think  they 
are  the  best  judges,  I  say  they  are  not  the  best  judges  of  my  responsibility ; 
and  my  responsibility  in  respect  to  Mr.  Parker  was,  that  I  was  answerable  for 
what  he  did  and  said,  and  I  had  lost  my  confidence  in  him,  and  that  no  opinion 
of  the  ratepayers  or  Board  of  Guardians  could  change  that  opinion,  and  I  am 
the  best  judge  in  that,  not  them. 

15084.  Was  it  not  by  reason  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  Mr.  Parker,  that 
the  authorities  at  Somerset  House  selected  him  to  perform  a  most  difficult  and 
unpopular  duty? — It  was  a  proof  of  confidence,  so  far  as  that  case  was  con¬ 
cerned,  certainly. 

15085.  Was  he  not  selected  to  instruct  or  cram  Mr.  Lewis  preparatory  to  his 
examination? — I  do  not  believe  he  was  selected  to  cram  Mr.  Lewis.  I  know 
Mr.  Lewis  consulted  Mr.  Parker  before  he  gave  his  evidence.  If  the  Committee 
wish  to  know  what  information  Mr.  Lewis  obtained  from  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Lewis 
can  state  that  himself. 

15086.  Do  you  know  any  instance  in  which  an  Assistant  Commissioner  being 
sent  down  to  perform  an  unpopular  duty,  has  met  with  such  marks  of  approba¬ 
tion  as  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  really  do  not  know  what  marks  of  approbation  Assistant 
Commissioners  have  met  with ;  I  do  not  understand  whether  the  question 
alludes  to  the  Andover  case. 

15087.  It  alludes  to  all;  have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Parker’s  work? — I  have 
seen  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet. 

15088.  In  that  pamphlet  is  recorded  the  proofs  of  satisfaction  of  the  several 
Boards  of  Guardians? — Yes,  many  ;  they  are  printed  at  the  end. 

15089.  Has  it  occurred  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  themselves  to  receive 
such  proofs  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have ;  I  do  not  know 
that  they  ever  thought  it  likely  they  would. 

15090.  Perhaps  you  would  not  object  to  state,  during  the  period  you  were 
acting  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  whether  you  were  equally  successful  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  written  approval  of  the  guardians  in  your  district  ? — I  cannot  say  I 
was  equally  successful.  I  did  not  set  myself  to  work  to  procure  them.  I  did 
receive  letters  of  the  same  description  on  my  leaving  the  district.  I  was  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  one  Member  of  this  Committee  for  a  testimonial  of  the 
same  kind,  and  to  other  persons  also. 

15091.  You  have  shown  that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  may  do  his  duty  by 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  still  receive  the  approbation  of  the  guardians  ? 
—I  think  it  perfectly  possible  he  may  do  his  duty  with  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  yet  receive  the  approbation  of  the  guardians.  I  do  not  think  the 
approbation  of  the  guardians  proves  necessarily  he  has  done  his  duty  with  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners. 

15092.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  officer  is  im¬ 
plied  when  the  Commissioners  decline  to  consult  him  ;  and  where  such  a  want 
of  confidence  is  implied,  his  dismissal  is  necessary  ? — I  should  say  not  in  all 
cases. 

15093.  You  have  stated  that  the  chief  secretary  was  never  consulted  by  your¬ 
self  or  the  Board  ? — Not  generally. 

15094.  Explain  the  proportionate  quantities  of  confidence  necessary  to  account 
for  the  difference  of  treatment  towards  Mr.  Parker  and  the  chief  secretary,  tak¬ 
ing  your  own  previous  evidence  that  Mr.  Chadwick  was  not  consulted  by  you, 
and,  consequently,  had  lost  your  confidence  ? — I  cannot  undertake  to  state  the 
proportionate  quantities  to  the  Committee :  I  know  of  no  measure  by  which  I 
can  set  it  out. 

OA5— ^5-  15095-  Has 
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15095.  Has  it  ever  been  in  contemplation  to  propose  to  the  chief  secretary 
to  tender  his  resignation  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  specially  contem¬ 
plated. 

15096.  Has  it  been  casually  contemplated  or  proposed  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  proposed. 

15097.  Has  it  been  talked  about? — The  possibility  of  whether  the  chief 
secretary  would  remain  or  not  remain  may  have  been  mentioned. 

15098.  You  have  equal  powers  as  to  the  dismissal  of  a  secretary  as  an  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioner  ? — Equal  power  and  equal  responsibility,  I  imagine. 

15099.  We  have  had  your  opinion  as  to  not  consulting  the  secretary  ?— My 
statement  as  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  sit  in  the  room,  and  my  habit  as  to 
not  consulting  him,  that  has  been  stated. 

15100.  Can  you  remember  the  period  when  the  bone-grinding  and  pounding 
system  was  first  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  can- 
mot  state  when  it  was  first  sanctioned.  If  by  that  is  meant  under  the  5  &  6  Viet, 
c.  57,  I  can  ;  if  it  is  meant  the  existence  of  it  in  workhouses  previously,  I  can¬ 
not.  I  was  an  Assistant  Commissioner  at  the  time,  and  I  do  think  it  might 
have  existed  in  one  or  two  of  my  unions,  certainly  not  more  ;  I  know  nothing 
of  it  myself. 

15101.  Inform  us  when  you  became  a  Poor-law  Commissioner? — The  end  of 
1841. 

15102.  When  did  the  first  complaint  of  the  cruelty  and  hardship  of  the 
employment  of  paupers  in  pounding  bones  reach  Somerset  House  ? — As  conveyed 
in  reports  of  the  newspapers,  or  official? 

15103.  Has  any  complaint  been  made  to  Somerset  House? — I  do  not  remember 
at  this  moment;  I  really  cannot  answer  the  question;  I  do  not  remember  when 
the  first  complaint  did  reach  us ;  it  can  be  ascertained  as  far  as  letters  go. 

15104.  Has  the  Secretary  of  State  ever  communicated  to  the  authorities  of 
Somerset  House  that  complaints  had  been  made  to  him  in  his  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  of  the  cruelties  in  the  Eastbourne  Union  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  East¬ 
bourne  Union.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  stated  to  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  more  than  once,  that  complaints  had  been  forwarded. 

15105.  Be  good  enough  to  read  that  petition  from  the  report  of  the  public 
petitions  for  1842? — “  William  Smith,  of  the  parish  of  Wilmington,  in  the 
Eastbourne  Poor-law  Union,  agricultural  labourer.  (Captain  Pechell.)  The  pe¬ 
titioner  prays  for  inquiry  as  to  his  treatment  in  the  Eastbourne  Union  Work- 
house,  June  16,  1842.’’ 

15106.  Now  read  the  petition  which  is  referred  to  in  the  appendix  to  that 
report? — “  And  further  your  petitioner  begs  to  inform  vour  Honourable  House, 
that  from  the  oppressive  and  cruel  treatment  vour  petitioner  received  while 
there,  that  your  petitioner  considers  that  his  life  was  endangered  by  being  in  the 
Eastbourne  Union  Workhouse,  and  especially  as  to  bone-dust  manufacture  ; 
and  your  petitioner  most  solemnly  declares  to  your  Honourable  House,  that  it  is 
his  firm  belief,  that  had  he  continued  a  few  weeks  longer  to  receive  the  cruel 
treatment  he  had  in  the  said  workhouse  his  life  must  inevitably  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  through  such  usage.  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  most  humbly  and 
earnestly  entreats  your  Honourable  House  to  institute  proceedings  relative  to 
investigation  in  the  case,  as  to  the  guardians  of  the  Eastbourne  Union  and  your 
petitioner,  in  the  matter  your  petitioner  has  referred  to,  respecting  the  cruel  and 
murderous  treatment  he  has  received  while  in  the  Eastbourne  Union  Poor-law 
Workhouse.” 

15107.  Do  you  recollect  the  petition  of  William  Smith,  which  is  two  months 
before  that,  where  he  states  that,  “  Wherever  there  have  been  any  bones  I  have 
been  constantly  placed  in  the  bone-house.  The  bone-house  is  seven  or  eight 
feet  wide  by  14  feet  long.  There  was  a  dreadful  smell  when  the  bones  were 
broken.  If  I  had  stopped  longer  in  the  bone-house  I  should  not  have  come  out 
alive.  My  illness  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  it.”  Did  the  Secretary  of  State 
communicate  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  on  the  complaint  made  by 
William  Smith  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did  ;  he  might  have  done  so. 

15108.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Was  there  any  motion  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

15109.  Captain  Pechell.]  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a  statement  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1842,  with  respect  to  the  petition  of  William 

Smith  ? — 
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Smith  ? _ lam  quite  aware  that  statement  was  reported  to  have  been  made  in  the 

House  of  Commons  as  far  back  as  1842.  . 

15110.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Does  not  the  petition  pray  for  the  interference  ot  1  he 

House? — Yes;  I  understand  so. 

15111.  Did  The  House  interfere  in  that  case  ?— I  have  not  heard  it  did. 

15112.  Captain  Pechcll.]  Are  you  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  State  did.  state 
at  a  subsequent  period,  that  he  considered  the  employment  was  one  of  a  dis¬ 
gusting  character? — I  am  aware  that  the  Secretary  ot  State  disappioved  o  tia 

mode  of  employing  the  poor.  . 

Do  you  recollect  a  document  in  the  Poor-law  Office,  dated  llasing- 
stoke,  July  4,  1844,  which  was  a  letter  the  clerk  of  the  union  forwarded  with 
the  medical  officer’s  report.  He  states,  that  “  green  bones  have  been  brought 
in  and  allowed  to  accumulate,  emitting  the  foulest  stench,  caused  by  decom¬ 
position  ;  and  consequently  must  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the  health  ot  a 
parties.  There  has  been  fever  occasionally  in  this  union  ;  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  point  out  to  the  guardians  that  bones,  from  which  the  animal  mattei 
has  not  been  removed  by  boiling  or  other  process,  ought  not  to  be  introduce! 
into  the  workhouse  ” ? — I  hear  there  was  such  a  paper ;  and  Mr.  Paikei  s  note 
was  acted  on. 

15114.  This  appears  to  be  the  4th  July  1844,  and  the  petition  of  William 
Smith  is  June  1 6th,  1842;  there  appears  two  years  between  those  :  was  there 
not  a  general  order  issued  in  November  1845,  prohibiting  the  employment  of 

the  paupers  in  grinding  bones? — Certainly. 

15115.  Then  in  that  case  there  were  three  years  elapsed  between  the  petition 

of  William  Smith  and  the  prohibitory  order? — Yes. 

151 16.  And  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  sanctioned  the  employment  of  the 
paupers  in  the  Andover  Union,  as  well  as  others,  during  that  period  ?  On  the 
medical  certificate. 

1^1 17.  Is  the  approval  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  dependent  entuely  on 
the  medical  report?  —  I  believe  in  every  case  in  which  the  Commissioners  have 
expressed  their  approval  formally,  under  that  Act  of  the  5  &  6  Viet.,  we  lequire 
the  medical  certificate.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Basingstoke  paper ;  perhaps  the 
Committee  will  permit  me  to  read  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Parkei  ,  it  is  ma¬ 
terial,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Commissioners  acted  on  the  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Parker  at  that  time,  and  did  not  neglect  that  subject. 

15118.  Chairman.]  Read  it  then? — This  is  addressed  to  the  cleik  of  the 
Basingstoke  Union,  and  it  was  written  in  consequence  of  that  memorandum  of 
Mr.  Parker’s,  which  Captain  Pechell  quoted.  It  stated,  that  i(  there  has  been 
fever  occasionally  in  this  union.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  point  out  to 
the  guardians  that  bones,  from  which  the  animal  matter  has  not  been  lemoved 
by  boiling  or  other  process,  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  woikhouse. 
a  \s  August  1844.  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  ultimo,  forwarding  a  copy  ot 
the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Basingstoke  Union,  on  the  subject 
of  the  employment  of  paupers  in  bone-crushing.  In  reference  to  that  report, 
and  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  that  the  salubrity  of  the  house  and 
the  health  of  the  paupers  employed  in  bone-crushing,  must  be  more  or  less 
attended  by  the  condition  in  which  the  bones  are  when  brought  in,  and  the  site 
chosen  for  their  deposit,  I  am  to  point  out  to  the  guardians,  that  bones  from 
which  the  animal  matter  has  not  been  removed  by  boiling  or  other  process 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  workhouse  premises.  The  Commissioners 
think  that  the  medical  officer  ought  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
storehouse  and  workshop,  the  present  situation  of  which  he  appeals  to  disap- 

P1°i5iiq.  Have  you  read  that  letter  of  the  4th  of  July  ? — “  Sir,  I  have  the  honour 
to  forward  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Covey’s  (the  medical  officer  of  the  union  work- 
house)  report  on  this  subject,  as  also  a  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  at  their  meeting  of  yesterday.”  “  Copy  of  Mr.  Covey’s  report. 
Basingstoke,  4  July  1844.  Sir,  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  examined  the  bones  now  in  store, 
the  bonehouse,  and  mode  of  breaking,  with  reference  to  the  health  of  those 
employed,  and  the  general  salubrity  of  the  workhouse.  The  condition  of  the 
bones,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  stock  at  present,  is  so  dry  that  little 
effluvia  arises  from  them,  and  as  such  I  think  not  prejudicial  to  the  inmates  or 
n  ,  * _ 9  <  B  breakers. 
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breakers.  Green  bones  have  been  brought  in,  allowed  to  accumulate,  emitting 
the  foulest  stench,  caused  by  decomposition,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
highly  injurious  to  the  general  health  of  all  parties.  The  salubrity  of  the 
house,  and  the  health  of  those  employed  in  the  breaking,  must  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  condition  in  which  the  bones  are  when  brought  in  and  the 
site  chosen  for  their  deposit.  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  situation  of  the  present 
storehouse  and  workshop  is  not  good,  being  under  wall  of  yard,  and  surrounded 
by  high  embankments,  preventing  a  free  current  of  air.”  It  is  addressed  to 
“  W.  S.  Sclater,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.”  Then  there  is 
a  copy  of  a  minute  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  “  Read  Mr.  Covey’s  report, 
and  the  guardians  desire  to  observe,  that  the  bones  received  into  the  house,  and 
crushed,  are  and  have  been  crushed  in  the  mode  suggested  and  approved  by 
General  A’Court,  and  in  no  instance  has  any  complaint  been  preferred  to  the 
guardians  either  in  respect  of  illness  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of  the  deposit 
or  crushing.”  r 

15120.  Did  not  the  Home  Secretary,  previous  to  the  exposure  of  the  horrors 
at  Andover,  state  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  informed  him  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed  no  power  to  compel  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
bone-grinding? — I  never  heard  that  he  stated  the  Commissioners  informed 
him  ;  he  stated  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  no  power,  and  he  doubted 
whether  they  had  the  power. 

15121.  If  Sir  James  Graham  had  been  informed  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  that  they  had  no  power,  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  they  did  exer¬ 
cise  the  power  in  November  1845,  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  must  have 
conveyed  information  to  Sir  James  Graham,  the  result  of  which  must  have  been 
to  produce  an  erroneous  impression  on  the  subject? — If  they  so  informed  him, 

which  I  am  not  aware  of  their  having  done,  they  must  have  given  him  erroneous 
information. 

15122.  Are  you  not  aware,  on  the  very  day  that  Mr.  Wakley  made  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  Andover  Union,  Sir  James  Graham, 
in  answer  to  a  question  previous  to  Mr.  Wakley’s  statement,  assured  the  House 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  employment ;  but  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
had  no  power  to  compel  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  abolish  it? — I  am  not 
aware  that  he  stated  it  then. 

15*23.  When  was  it  that  a  new  light  broke  in  on  the  authorities  at  Somerset 
House,  which  enabled  them  to  discover  that  the  employment  of  paupers  in  the 
bonehouse  was  improper,  and  that  they  had  power  to  issue  a  general  order 
against  it  ?— The  iact  that  we  had  power  to  issue  a  general  order  was  no  new 
light ;  the  fact  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  continue  it,  and  that  it  was  liable  to 
abuse,  were  the  reasons  that  preponderated  in  favour  of  abolishing  it;  and  that 
conviction  may  be  shown  by  the  order. 

15124.  Are  you  adverting  to  the  general  order  of  November? — That  order 
will  show  the  date  in  which  the  conviction  was  wrought  in  our  minds. 

15125.  The  date  of  the  order  will  show  the  time  at  which  the  Commissioners 
were  under  the  conviction  that  the  time  had  arrived  ?-— Yes. 

15126.  Now  on  reading  the  order  of  the  8th  November  1845,  it  commences 
thus :  It  says  “  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  for  some  time  had  under 
their  consideration  the  expediency  of  issuing  a  general  rule,  prohibiting  the 

employment  of  paupers  in  grinding,  pounding,  or  breaking  bones”  ?— Yes  so 
we  had. 

15127.  State  what  was  the  period  or  the  length  of  this  “  some  time”? _ I 

cannot  state  the  exact  period. 

15*28.  Months,  or  weeks,  or  days  ? — The  question  of  its  being  expedient  or 
inexpedient  to  do  so  had  often  been  discussed  in  consequence  of  those  very 

documents  to  which  allusion  was  made  just  now,  and  the  discussions  in  Par¬ 
liament. 

15129.  Did  the  complaint  of  William  Smith  at  all  enter  into  your  reasons, 
having  some  time  under  your  consideration  the  expediency? — I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  specific  complaint 

'5130;  If  says  also,  “  the  Commissioners,  looking  to  the  serious  objections  to 
w  ich  this  mode  of  employment  is  liable,  have,  after  mature  deliberation,  decided 
on  issuing  a  general  rule,  prohibiting  bone-crushing  in  all  workhouses”? — Yes. 

1  -en  lt}*  understood  that  the  full  period  of  three  years  had 

elapsed,  during  which  the  Commissioners  sanctioned  and  approved  of  the  prac¬ 
tice 
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tice  of  bone  crushing  ? — Is  that  minute  since  the  date  of  William  Smith’s  peti¬ 
tion  ? 

15132.  Yes? — Three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  William  Smith’s 
petition,  and  during  that  time  we  had  sanctioned  the  practice. 

15133.  Had  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  at  all  been  biassed  by  a  very 
able  report  of  the  chief  secretary,  disapproving  very  much  of  the  practice  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  say  that  the  opinion  was  biassed  by  that. 

15134.  And  he  disapproved  of  it  as  a  test  for  the  employment  of  the  paupers? 
— Yes. 

15135.  Mr.  Parker  also  remonstrated? — Mr.  Parker  never  remonstrated,  as  I 
know,  against  the  practice  as  a  practice ;  he  remonstrated  against  particular 
forms  of  the  practice ;  that  is,  he  made  one  or  two  memoranda  on  papers,  which 
objected  to  the  crushing  of  green  bones  by  hand :  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet,  in  page  9  ;  I  think  Mr.  Parker  there  states,  not 
that  he  remonstrated  against  bone  crushing,  but  he  says,  “  I  have  been  remon¬ 
strant  against  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  in 
crushing  hones;  I  think,  where  ‘  green  bones’  are  used,  a  mill  is  the  proper 
machine  to  reduce  them  to  ‘  dust,’  and  that  bone  crushing  should  only  be  prac¬ 
tised  where  bones  of  commerce,  or  bones  which  have  been  submitted  to  some 
process  by  which  the  fat  and  animal  juices  are  removed,  can  be  procured.” 

15136.  That  has  been  Mr.  Parkers  constant  opinion,  recorded  on  your 
letters  ? — Mr.  Parker  has  recorded  that  opinion  on  two  or  three  letters  ;  and 
that  opinion,  which  he  so  recorded,  we  have  acted  upon,  by  writing  such  letters 
as  I  readjust  now  to  the  Basingstoke  Union. 

15137-  On  the  27th  July  1844,  it  appears  by  the  papers  on  this  table,  Mr. 
Parker  recommended  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  guardians,  pointing  out  the 
objection  to  the  breaking  of  bones  in  workhouses  by  hand  labour  ? — I  have  not 
the  papers  present  to  my  mind. 

15138.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  or  difference  in  your  objection  as  to 
whether  the  paupers  are  employed  by  manual  labour  or  machinery  ? — I  think 
there  is  some  justice  in  the  distinction  that  Mr.  Parker  draws.  1  think  it  was 
expedient  and  right  to  abolish  both  kinds  of  bone  crushing,  and  I  think  there 
is  some  justice  in  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Parker  has  drawn  in  the  pamphlet 
where  he  says,  “  if  green  bones  are  used,  the  mill  is  the  proper  course.”  It  is 
a  memorandum  of  the  27th  of  July,  on  the  back  of  a  letter.  He  says,  “  A  letter 
should  be  written  to  the  guardians  pointing  out  the  objection  the  breaking  of 
bones  in  workhouses  by  hand  labour  from  which  all  the  animal  matter  has  not 
been  removed  by  boiling,  sanction  the  proposed  alterations.”  In  consequence 
of  that  the  letter  was  written. 

15139.  You  stated  that  if  Mr.  Parker  had  used  due  diligence,  or  as  you  more 
elegantly  described  it,  “  if  he  followed  his  nose,”  he  would  have  ascertained 
what  was  going  on  in  the  bonehouse? — I  stated  this,  that  looking  to  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  strong  views  with  respect  to  the  impropriety  of  crushing  green  bones,  that 
we  are  now  aware  from  the  passages  you  have  referred  to,  and  his  pamphlet,  if 
he  had  acted  on  those  principles  in  the  Andover  Union,  and  had  inspected  the 
workhouse  carefully,  he  must  have  been  aware  that  the  crushing  of  bones  there 
was  conducted  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  his  own  principles.  He  has  stated 
strongly  and  properly  the  objection  to  crushing  bones  with  the  animal  matter 
still  about  them  ;  if  he  had  acted  on  that  objection  in  the  Andover  Union,  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  Mundy  could  have  had  no  existence. 

15140.  You  stated  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  too  much  to  do  to 
have  any  time  to  visit  the  different  unions  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  said  they 
had  too  much  to  do. 

15141.  You  consider  they  have  too  much  to  do  for  that  purpose? — Yes. 

15142.  It  appears  in  evidence  before  this  Committee,  that  from  the  31st  of 
July  to  the  9th  day  of  August,  Somerset  House  was  left  with  only  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  one  Poor-law  Commissioner  :  might  not  your  two  colleagues,  who  were 
absent  all  that  week,  including  six  working  days,  have  had  time  to  have  visited 
some  of  these  union  workhouses  where  suspicion  existed  of  improper  practices 
going  on  ? — I  must  begin  by  stating  that  my  two  colleagues  were  not  absent ; 
I  w*as  absent,  and  one  of  my  colleagues  was  absent.  The  time  was  not  quite  so 
long  as  was  stated.  Mr.  Lewis  was  there  in  the  office  on  the  1st  of  August, 
although  there  were  no  minutes  on  that  day ;  he  was  in  the  office  on  the  8th. 
With  regard  to  the  question,  there  is  no  doubt  that  persons  who  were  absent  at 
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the  time  might,  had  it  ever  been  the  practice  of  the  Commission,  had  it  ever 
been  looked  on  as  one  of  the  modes  of  action  consistent  with  the  transaction  ot 
business,  there  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  opportunity  of  being  piesent  at 


some  Board.  ...  .  ,  TT  . 

15143.  It  was  not  for  want  of  time  that  you  did  not  visit  the  Andover  Union? 

—It  was  not  simply  from  the  want  of  time,  but  it  has  never  been  the  practice, 
and  is  not  consistent  with  our  view  of  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners. 

15144.  Do  you  think  if  the  Commissioners,  who  were  absent  from  Somerset 
House  during  six  working  days,  as  recorded  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Nicholls, 
had  visited  that  union,  that  their  conviction  of  the  abominable  system  going  on 
there  would  have  led  to  an  early  issue  of  a  prohibitory  order  ?  I  cannot  say ; 
I  do  not  know  precisely  what  they  would  have  seen,  not  having  been  there. 

15145.  You  have  said  that  the  abuses  of  that  Andover  Union  would  not  have 
occurred  but  for  Air.  Parker  ? — I  did  not  say  that,  I  think  ;  I  may  be  mistaken. 
I  ought  to  have  said,  the  abuses  would  have  been  known  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  might  have  been  stopped,  if  Mr.  Parker  had  used  due  diligence  when  he 
visited  the  Andover  Union. 


15146.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  What  abuses  are  you  alluding  to? — I  am  alluding 
particularly  to  the  state  of  the  bones  that  were  crushed  there,  and  which  appear 
to  have  been  very  offensive  from  the  evidence  of  Antony  and  others  ;  and  also 
the  neglect  to  keep  the  medical  book. 

15147.  Captain  PechelLI  Is  your  opinion  confined  then  to  the  description  of 
bones,  or  to  the  system  of  labour  ?— My  opinion  is  expressed  in  that  order,  that 
it  was  right  and  proper  to  abolish  the  system  altogether. 

15148.  You  did  not  take  into  account  the  mode  in  which  the  paupers  were 
employed  ?— It  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  order ;  it  is  abolished  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  order,  without  reference  to  the  mode. 

15149.  In  the  order  to  the  Andover  Union,  among  others  you  employed 
vagrants  to  break  so  many  pounds  of  bones  during  the  time  they  were  there? 
- — Yes 

15150.  You  did  not  disapprove  of  the  guardians  of  the  Andover  Union 
employing  paupers  generally  in  bone-crushing? — We  have  expressed  so  dis¬ 
approval. 

15151.  You  concurred  in  Mr.  Tufnell’s  views  on  the  subject  ? — I  cannot  say 


I  did  altogether. 

15152.  Did  you  concur  with  him  as  to  the  description  of  mortar,  and  the 
machine  by  which  the  article  was  reduced  to  a  state  fit  for  the  market  ? — There 
was  no  special  approval  of  it. 

15153.  You  disapproved  of  green  bones,  but  you  did  not  state  whether  you 
disapproved  of  the  mode  in  which  the  dry  bones  were  pounded ;  did  you  dis¬ 
approve  of  a  hammer  weighing  upwards  of  20  lbs.  weight? — I  disapprove  of  all 
modes  of  crushing  bones  now,  or  I  should  not  have  consented  to  issue  that 
order. 

15154.  That  is  the  reason  you  were  asked  when  the  new  light  broke  in  upon 
you  ? — I  can  answer  that  by  saying,  like  other  convictions  that  are  arrived  at,  it 
came  in  process  of  time  from  circumstances. 

15155.  Had  you  any  idea  during  the  time  that  the  paupers  were  employed  in 
the  union,  that  they  were  subject  to  the  use  of  an  iron  instrument  weighing  up¬ 
wards  of  20  lbs.  in  the  shape  of  a  loggerhead,  which  had  the  effect  of  taking  the 
skin  off  their  hands? — I  did  not  know  that  there  was  an  instrument  with  a 


loggerhead,  or  that  it  took  the  skin  off  their  hands. 

15156.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  weight  of  the  loggerhead  or  hammer 
employed  ? — No  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  the  weight  of  that  at  all. 

151 57*  Then  the  blame  you  attach  to  Mr.  Parker  only  refers  to  the  green  bones, 
and  not  to  the  hammer  ? — The  blame  which  I  was  supposed  to  attach  was  not 
the  blame  so  far  as  the  subject  was  before  us  at  the  time,  so  far  as  we  considered 
Mr.  Parker’s  removal ;  I  do  not  wish  to  blame  Mr.  Parker  with  reference  tp  the 


hammer. 

15158.  You  absolve  him  from  the  20lbs.  loggerhead  ? — I  do  not  absolve  him, 
nor  do  I  blame  him ;  I  do  not  enter  on  the  subject. 

15159.  Are  you  aware  that  the  paupers  were  placed  in  the  bonehouse  as  a 
punishment? — I  have  seen  it  stated  so  since  this  Committee  has  been  sitting. 

15160.  Mr.  Parker  no  doubt  had  the  idea  that  all  this  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  had ;  he  might  have  done  so. 

15161.  Have 
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15161.  Have  you  ever  disapproved  of  the  paupers  being  employed  in  bone¬ 
grinding  as  a  punishment? — I  think  we  have  disapproved  of  almost  all  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  punishment ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  sanctioned  bone-grinding 
as  a  punishment,  or  expressed  any  approval  of  it  under  that  shape  at  ail,  that  I 

am  aware  of.  .  . 

15162.  Did  you  ever  communicate  with  Mr.  Dodson  on  the  subject  either 
of  bone-o-rinding  or  any  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Andover  workhouse? — I  am 
not  aware  that  I  did,  or  that  the  Commissioners  did.  I  do  not  remember  any 
correspondence  ;  I  will  not  say  there  was  not  any.  , 

15163.  Do  you  know  how  long  Mr.  Dodson  exercised  his  authority  as  chair¬ 
man,  taking  care  of  the  Andover  Union? — I  do  not. 

15164.  Can  you  give  any  idea  whether  it  was  one  year,  two  years,  01  10 

years  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

15165.  Is  it  not  rather  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  authorities  of  Somer¬ 
set  House  do  not  know  who  the  chairman  was  of  the  Andover  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  ? — There  are  600  unions,  and  it  is  not  singular  that  a  Commissioner 
cannot  carry  in  his  mind  how  long  any  chairman  ol  that  600  unions  has  been 
chairman.  We  do  know  the  names  of  the  chairmen,  and  can  tell  them  at  any 
time.  I  have  a  list  of  them,  and  can  refer  to  them,  but  1  cannot  state  off  hand 
how  long  Mr.  Dodson  has  been  chairman. 

15166.  You  know  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dodson  has  given  evidence  before  this 
Committee  that  he  purposely  avoided  paying  any  attention  to  the  books  or 
accounts  of  the  union  ?— No,  I  did  not  know  that  ;  I  remember  seeing  some 
answer  of  the  kind  ;  I  did  not  know  it  amounted  to  that. 

15167.  That  he  took  the  chair  avowedly  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
books,  and  that  he  never  examined  a  pauper  before  the  Board  r — It  is  possible, 
but  I  know  of  no  such  evidence. 

15168.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  Commissioners  are  aware 
that  great  irregularities  prevailed  in  that  Board  of  Guardians  ?— We  are  aware 
of  it  now,  and  should  have  been  sooner  had  Mr.  Parker  reported  the  fact. 

15169.  To  what  party  is  this  Committee  to  look  for  the  responsibility  of  all 
those  irregularities? — It  depends  on  what,  irregularities  they  are.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  go  into  the  responsibility  of  all  the  parties  with  respect  to  the  irregu¬ 
larities. 

15170.  Take  the  bone-crushing,  for  instance? — -So  far  as  the  fact  of  their 
being  crushed  there,  I  conceive  part  of  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  We  knew  bones  were  crushed  there.  We  issued  an  order  author¬ 
izing  the  crushing  of  bones  by  the  labourers. 

15171.  And  the  responsibility  also  of  permitting  a  system  to  go  on  which 
caused  the  porter  to  resign  his  appointment  owing  to  sickness  which  he  endured 
from  the  stench  of  the  bones? — 1  must  draw  a  distinction  there.  The  stench  of 
the  bones  was  owing  to  the  state  of  the  bones ;  the  state  of  the  bones  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  know  at  Somerset  House.  Mr.  Parker  entertained  a  proper 
opinion  that  dry  bones  ought  to  be  crushed,  and  not  green  bones  ;  if  he  had 
reported  that  fact  it  might  have  been  stopped,  and  the  porter  need  not  have  left 
his  situation.  We  did  not  know  the  state  of  the  bones,  therefore  I  do  not  think 
the  responsibility  of  the  state  of  the  bones  rested  with  us. 

15172.  To  whom  are  we  to  look  for  the  responsibility  of  the  other  irregu¬ 
larities  which  have  been  proved  before  this  Committee  ;  for  instance,  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  defrauding  the  paupers  of  their  food? — The  responsibility  there  rests 
on  the  officer  himself,  who  is  responsible  to  the  law  in  the  strongest  manner; 
next  on  the  guardians,  who  have  the  immediate  control  of  the  officer,  and  the 
power  of  seeing  the  paupers,  and  asking  questions,  and  checking  the  thing 
from  time  to  time.  If  a  complaint  is  made,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  and  the  Commissioners,  then  on  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  Commissioners  ;  not  otherwise.  It  is  impossible  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  could  know  that  the  paupers  had  been  deprived  of  their  due  allowance 
of  food,  unless  a  complaint  was  made.  No  vigilance  at  Somerset  House  can 
make  the  Commissioners  know  that  a  man  has  received  three  ounces  of  bread 
instead  of  four,  and  no  ordinary  vigilance  on  the  part  of  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  can  make  him  know  it.  Where  I  cast  responsibility  on  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  is  simply  in  those  cases  in  which  due  exertion  and  reasonable 
diligence  would  enable  him  on  the  face  of  the  system  to  see  what  was  wrong. 
If  complaints  are  made,  to  him  and  he  refuse  to  receive  them,  then  he  is  to 
0.45 — 25.  C  blame. 
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blame.  If  the  complaints  are  forwarded  to  Somerset-House,  and  we  refuse  or 
neglect  to  act  on  those  complaints,  then  we  are  to  blame.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  complaint  was  ever  made  to  us  either  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  dietary,  or 
of  the  master  having  given  less  than  the  dietary. 

1 5 1 73*  Has  n°t  Mr.  Parker  complained  of  the  state  of  the  state  of  the  books 
in  some  of  the  unions  which  he  visited? — He  might  in  some. 

15174*  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  cause  a  change  in  this  system  that  was 
adopted  ? — I  do  not  know  what  unions  are  alluded  to. 

1 5 1 ,7 5 *  The  Andover  Union  is  one? — I  remember  there  was  an  investigation 
into  the  shape  of  the  books  there,  and  that  investigation  was  part  of  the  means 
taken  to  correct  it. 

15176.  Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  when  they 
discover  that  a  chairman  had  neglected  his  duty,  as  has  been  proved  before  the 
Committee,  to  endeavour  to  remedy  that  evil  ? — So  far  as  we  discovered  it,  cer¬ 
tainly.  If  we  discovered  that  no  books  were  kept,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  paid  officers  on  the  subject.  We  have  no  control 
over  the  chairman ;  the  chairman  is  an  unpaid  officer,  and  his  obligations  are 
not  to  us. 

15177.  Would  it  be  advantageous  if  it  was  made  a  regulation  that  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  should  have  served  a  certain  time  as  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  r — I  cannot  answer  that  question  ;  it  is  for  the  consideration  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

15178.  Who  appoints  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — The  Commissioners. 

15179-  And  Parliament  only  pays  them? — No;  1  did  not  say  Parliament 
appointed  them.  I  understood  the  question  to  be  whether  it  would  be  expe¬ 
dient  that  all  persons  who  are  appointed  Commissioners  should  be  previously 
Assistant  Commissioners ;  that  is  a  question  of  general  expediency  which  has 
not  come  under  my  consideration,  and  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  it  offhand. 

15180.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  if  promotion  was  held  out  as 
a  reward  for  diligent  and  faithful  services,  and  carrying  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  gaining  the  approbation  of  the  guardians  ? — 
Carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  gaining  the  approbation  of  the  guardians. 

15181.  Doing  their  duty  as  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  thereby  gaining  the 
approbation  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  ? — I  again  state  that  that  would  not 
always  be  the  means  of  gaining  the  approbation  of  Boards  of  Guardians  ;  it  might 
or  it  might  not.  Let  us  take  the  Andover  Union ;  I  understand  that  part  of 
what  has  been  proved  before  this  Committee  goes  to  show  that  the  Board  of 
Guardians  supported  their  officer,  or  at  any  rate  at  one  time  did  not  interfere  with 
him  in  certain  cases.  I  apprehend  if  the  officer  was  wrong,  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  would  not  have  gained  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  by 
interfering  to  check  his  irregularities. 

15182.  Vou  were  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  yourself? — Yes. 

'5*  83.  Do  your  colleagues  defer  to  your  opinion  in  the  experience  you  gained 
as  Assistant  Commissioner  ?— That  depends  on  what  the  question  is. 

15184.  You  have  been  consulted  with  respect  to  the  forced  resignation  of  Mr. 
Parker  ? — I  had  a  voice  in  that. 

1 5 1 85.  There  are  three  Poor-law  Commissioners? — Yes. 

15186.  And  you  were  all  present  when  Mr.  Parker’s  dismissal  was  in  progress  ? 

- — We  all  discussed  it  together  at  different  periods. 

15187.  Do  you  know  whether  you  were  in  the  minority  or  not;  or  were  you 
unanimous  ? — I  was  in  the  majority  ;  I  believe  we  were  unanimous  ;  certainly 
we  were ;  there  was  no  dissent  recorded. 

151^8.  Did  not  you  conceive  yourself  to  have  an  advantage  in  knowing  what 
the  duties  of  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  were,  in  consequence  of  hav¬ 
ing  served  that  office  yourself? — I  conceive  in  many  cases  1  have  an  advantage 
from  practical  knowledge. 

1 5 1 89.  lou  can  inform  your  colleagues  of  the  very  disagreeable  duty  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  has  to  perform,  and  the  slight  thread  on  which  he  holds 
his  situation  r  With  regard  to  the  thread  on  which  he  holds  his  situation,  my 
colleagues  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
with  regard  to  the  duties,  I  know  more  than  they  do  about  them. 

1.5190.  \ou  stated  that  in  your  district,  while  you  were  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner 
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sioner,  there  were  several  unions  without  workhouses  ? — At  one  time ;  it  de¬ 
pends  on  what  time  is  taken. 

15191.  State  where  the  Board  of  Guardians  transacted  their  business  in  the 
absence  of  workhouses? — Some  of  them  hired  a  room. 

15192.  Where;  what  sort  of  buildings  ? —Sometimes  it  was  at  an  inn  ;  and 
sometimes  it  was  a  room  in  a  private  house. 

1 5 1 93-  Sometimes  at  an  inn  or  public-house? — Yes;  there  was  no  other 
place  to  be  obtained. 

15194.  Do  you  know  any  instance  where  the  guardians  meet  at  public-houses, 
although  they  have  a  workhouse  erected  ? — I  do  not  at  this  moment ;  I  have 
none  present  to  my  mind  ;  there  may  be  such  instances. 

15195.  Do  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  take  any  means  to  prevent  any  such 
abuses  ?-— The  Commissioners  always  disapprove  of  it  if  they  can  ;  they  would 
prevent  it  if  they  could  ;  it  is  not  always  possible;  some  cases  exist  in  which 
the  workhouse  employed  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  union, 
accidentally. 

15196.  The  Committee  understand  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  profess 
to  make  unions  in  ring  fences;  and  in  the  case  of  the  East  Hampstead  Work- 
house,  which  has  been  employed  as  a  workhouse  for  the  last  ten  years,  do  not 
you  know  the  guardians  meet  always  at  a  public-house,  at  a  distance  from  the 
union  house  ? — I  think  it  is  possible ;  I  have  heard  they  did  not  meet  at  the 
workhouse. 

15197.  Do  you  know  there  is  no  infirmary  there? — No. 

15198.  If  such  is  the  case  reported  to  Parliament,  would  you  not  think  there 
is  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I  cannot  say  unless  I  know 
what  the  correspondence  has  been. 

15199.  Do  you  not  know  there  has  been  a  correspondence  between  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  and  the  guardians  lately  ? — I  know  the  late  correspondence  ; 
I  do  not  remember  there  was  anything  about  the  infirmary. 

15200.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  petition  has  been  printed,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  two  months  back,  where  such  occurrences  are  stated  ? — 
Yes,  a  petition  was  presented,  but  I  thought  the  main  matter  in  that  petition, 
as  far  as  I  remember  it,  was  with  reference  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  repre¬ 
senting  a  particular  parish. 

15201.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  exists  where  a  Board  of  Guardians,  notwithstanding  the  workhouse  has 
been  used  for  10  years,  still  meet  at  a  public-house? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  my  opinion  is  unless  I  have  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  me. 

15202.  Have  not  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  the  power  of  enforcing  better 
regulations  ?-- The  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  compel  guardians 
to  build  without  their  consent ;  the  power  is  so  limited,  that  it  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  consent  of  the  guardians  is  necessary,  and 
the  Commissioners  are  in  this  position  :  one  time  they  are  blamed  for  interfering 
too  much  with  the  local  authorities,  anil  at  another  time  they  are  blamed  for 
not  interfering  enough.  We  always  feel  it  our  duty  to  consult  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  so  far  as  we  possibly  can  consistently  with  the  obligations  imposed  on 
ourselves. 

15203.  You  consider  that  you  have  no  authority  to  order  the  guardians  to 
transact  their  business  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  say  we  have  no  authority 
to  do  that ;  I  think  we  have  authority  to  do  that. 

15204.  That  is  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  omission,  the  not  meeting  there  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  the  circumstances  may  be ;  I  will  give  the  instance  of  the  Hungerford 
Union,  where  the  workhouse  was  at  Lambourne,  eight  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  union  ;  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  have  made  all  the  guar¬ 
dians  from  all  parts  go  the  Lambourne  Workhouse  to  meet. 

15205.  Do  you  think  any  public  advantage  has  arisen  from  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Parker  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

15206.  Be  good  enough  then  to  state  in  what  manner  the  successor  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  has  given  the  public  more  satisfaction  ? — It  was  not  in  reference  to  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker’s  successor  discharged  his  duty;  1  stated 
the  other  day,  more  than  once,  that  1  thought  the  continuance  of  a  person  in  the 
station  of  Assistant  Commissioner,  when  he  had  ceased  to  have  confidence  in 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  Commissioners  had  ceased  to  have  confidence  in 
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him,  was  inconsistent  with  the  public  service ;  therefore  I  think  a  change  has 
taken  place  for  the  public  advantage  when  that  relation  has  ceased. 

15207.  You  were  asked  a  previous  question  in  another  case,  where,  by  not 
consulting  one  of  your  officers,  whether  that  was  not  a  proof  of  your  want  of 
confidence  in  him"? — To  a  certain  extent,  so  far  as  that  subject  went,  it  was  a 
proof  of  my  want  of  confidence  in  him,  or  rather  of  our  want  of  confidence  in 
him. 

15208.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public  are  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which 
Mr.  Parker  has  been  treated  ?— It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  question ; 

I  must  really  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

15209.  You  stated  you  were  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  public  in  doing 
away  with  the  bone-grinding  system? — The  opinion  of  the  public  had  some  . 
influence  with  us  certainly ;  I  do  not  say  we  were  entirely  guided  by  that. 

15210.  You  no  doubt  have  access  to  the  leading  journals  of  the  day  ? — Y  es, 

I  read  the  newspapers. 

15211.  You  stated  that  a  military  man,  holding  office  under  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  would  be  in  the  receipt  of  his  half-pay  ? — I  think  I  stated  the 
reverse. 

15212.  That  he  did  not  receive  his  half-pay  ? — That  he  did  not. 

15213.  Supposing  a  case  where  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  having  a  com¬ 
mission  from  Her  Majesty  in  her  army,  had  met  the  same  fate  as  Mr.  Parker,  he 
would  then  be  able  to  fall  back  on  his  half-pay,  would  he  not? — Probably  lie 
would;  I  do  not  know  the  regulations  of  the  Horse  Guards;  I  presume  he 
would. 

15214.  You  understood  that  during  the  time  he  was  employed  by  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  and  receiving  his  salary,  he  could  not  receive  his  half-pay; 
was  it  incompatible  with  his  half-pay  ?— I  stated  to  the  Committee  then,  and  I 
state  now,  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  own  on  the  subject  of  half-pay.  I 
remember  being  present  when  Colonel  Wade  and  a  friend  of  his  had  a  discus¬ 
sion,  which  implied  that  he  could  not  receive  his  half-pay  while  he  was  receiving 
his  salary. 

15215.  Then  a  military  officer  being  Assistant  Commissioner,  having  to  fall 
back  on  his  half-pay,  on  being  dismissed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  would 
be  in  a  far  better  situation  than  a  gentleman  at  the  bar,  having  nothing  to  fall 
back  on  but  his  talents  and  his  health  ?— That  would  depend  on  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  prospects  at  the  bar  were. 

15216.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  military  officer  would  be  in  a  better  condition  ? 

— If  his  prospects  were  bad  at  the  bar,  certainly. 

15217.  Suppose  he  was  afflicted  with  bad  health  ?-— Certainly. 

15218.  Mr.  Christie  ~\  Must  not  his  prospects  at  the  bar  be  materially  affected 
by  his  having  left  it  for  ten  years? — Probably  1  ought  to  state  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  the  questions  have  gone  back  to  a  military  Assistant  Commissioner,  that 
I  misled  the  Committee.  A  question  was  asked  me  whether  any  naval  officer 
had  been  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  I  answered,  No,  I  did  not  think  we 
had  had  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  an  able  officer,  but  Sir  Edward  Parry 
was  Assistant  Commissioner  for  some  time. 

15219.  Captain  Pechell .]  He  very  soon  thought  better  of  it,  and  left  you  ?  — 

I  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  myself  an  Assistant  Commissioner  at  that  time. 

15220.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  In  the  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  is  directed  that  he  should  on  no  account  omit  to 
visit  the  workhouse  of  each  union  once  in  six  months.  You  direct  him,  that  he 
is  also  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  not  less  frequently  than 
twice  in  a  year.  You  then  call  his  attention  to  the  duties  he  has  to  perform, 
and  you  tell  him,  “  Nor  should  you  content  yourself  with  examining  merely  its 
principal  parts,  but  look  carefully  into  its  minutest  details  ;  its  general  state  of 
repair ;  its  drainage  and  ventilation  ;  the  cleanness  of  the  house ;  its  various 
offices,  and  especially  its  beds  and  bedding  ”  ? — Yes. 

15221.  Then  you  call  his  attention  to  the  minutes  of  the  Boards  of  Guar¬ 
dians,  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book,  the  Application  and  Report  Book  ? 
—Yes. 

15222.  Then  there  is  another  clause  in  respect  of  the  Application  and  Report 
Book,  which  is  very  minute  in  detail,  which  shows  how'  essential  it  is  that  he 
should  pay  attention  to  it? — Yes. 

15223.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Parker  had  sufficient  time  to  perform  these 
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various  duties,  when  you  take  into  consideration  that  he  had  86  unions  under 
his  superintendence,  which  contained  1,382  parishes  r  I  think  Mr.  Parker  had 
sufficient  time,  I  will  not  say  to  visit  the  unions  as  often  as  here  stated ,  ana 
before,  when  I  was  asked  if  these  instructions  were  in  force,  I  took  the  oppoi- 
tunity  of  explaining  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  sitting  of  the  Committee,  that 
the  instructions  I  considered  to  be  in  force,  but  it  might  be  held,  and  would  be 
held  by  the  Commissioners,  so  far  as  frequency  of  visits  was  concerned,  that 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  increase  of  the  districts.  I  think  Mr.  Paikei 
had  sufficient  time  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  workhouse  properly  when  he 
did  visit  it,  to  see  that  the  books  were  kept,  not  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  the 
books  and  audit  them,  but  to  ascertain  that  the  principal  books  were  kept. 

I  also  stated  to  the  Committee  this,  “  I  said,  the  fault  I  had  to  find  with  Mr. 
Parker  with  respect  to  the  Andover  Union  was  not  that  he  had  not  visited  the 
union  as  often  as  he  might,  because  Mr.  Parker’s  visits  in  the  Andover  Union 
were  numerous  as  compared  with  other  unions  ;  he  visited  on  the  25th  January 
last  year,  but  when  he  did  visit  it,  he  did  not  detect,  or  did  not  report  to  the 
Commissioners,  certain  patent  defects  that  must  have  met  his  eye  had  his  visits 
been  diligent,  and  his  inspection  careful. 

15224.  That  being  the  case,  that  he  had  neglected  his  duty,  had  you  no 
means  of  satisfying  yourself  that  those  duties  were  regularly  and  carefully  per¬ 
formed  ? — I  think  not.  We  have  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  whether  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  goes  or  does  not  go  to  the  union  ;  we  could  ascertain 
whether  Mr.  Parker  visited  the  union  on  the  25th  January  or  not,  but  we  had 
no  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  what  Mr.  Parker  saw  or  heard  when  he  was 
there;  we  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  Mr.  Parker  took  long  to  go 
round  the  house,  or  a  short  time  ;  for  instance,  looking  at  these  instructions, 
there  is  printed  at  the  end  of  these  instructions  a  set  of  queries,  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  visiting  committee ;  the  object  of  printing  these  queries  is  adverted  to 
in  the  text.  In  article  7  it  says,  “  An  examination  of  the  questions  in  the 
visiting  committee’s  book  (which  are  appended),  and  the  observations  of  the 
visiting  committee  entered  in  that  book,  will  bring  under  your  notice  any 
remarkable  occurrence  which  may  call  for  explanation.”  On  turning  to  these 
queries,  I  find  queries  3  and  4 ;  those  are  two  queries :  “  Are  the  able- 
bodied  inmates  of  each  sex  employed  and  kept  at  wt>rk  as  directed  by  the  Boards 
of  Guardians ;  if  not,  if  any  improvement  can  be  suggested  in  their  employ¬ 
ment,  state  the  same.”  If  Mr.  Parker,  on  going  round  the  Andover  Union  on 
the  25th  of  January  last  year,  had  written  to  us  and  said  that  an  improvement 
can  be  suggested,  the  bones  ought  to  be  dry  instead  of  the  state  in  which  they 
are,  we  should  have  acted  on  that.  That  illustrates  what  I  mean ;  that  is  one 
of  the  things  which  we  could  not  possibly  know  whether  he  saw  or  not. 

15225.  Supposing  to  those  queries,  which  after  all  are  queries  to  be  answered 
by  the  visiting  guardians,  the  answer  was  always  Yes,  generally  speaking,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  inquiry,  what  means  had  Mr.  Parker  of  ascertaining  that  the 
regulations  had  been  carried  out  ? — The  queries  are  not  printed  there  solely  with 
a  view  of  Mr.  Parker  looking  at  the  answers  of  the  visiting  committee,  but  if  the 
Committee  will  turn  to  No.  7  of  the  paragraph,  they  will  see  it  stated  there, 
“An  examination  of  the  questions  in  the  visiting  committee’s  book  (which  are 
appended  to  this  communication),  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  most  obvious 
subjects  of  inquiry.’’ 

15226.  Proceed  with  the  next  sentence? — “And  the  observations  of  the 
visiting  committee  entered  in  that  book  will  bring  under  your  notice  any 
remarkable  occurrence  which  may  call  for  explanation.”  They  are  printed  there 
for  two  purposes ;  first  they  were  to  direct  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  attention 
to  the  point  that  appeared  most  materially  to  call  for  attention  and  inquiry  on  his 
visiting  the  workhouse  ;  and,  secondly,  his  attention  was  called  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  any  entries  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
visiting  committee,  with  respect  to  those  heads. 

15227.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  cleanliness,  an  actual 
state  of  filth  existing  in  the  Andover  Union  ;  and  to  this  No.  9,  “  Are  the  young 
children  properly  nursed  and  taken  care  of,  and  do  they  appear  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  state  ?”  the  visiting  guardians  have,  on  all  occasions  up  to  the  time  of 
the  inquiry,  invariably  answered  “  Yes,”  although  you  call  attention  to  the  7th 
direction  given  to  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners,  which  says,  “  That  the 
observations  of  the  visiting  committee  entered  in  that  book  will  bring  under 
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your  notice  any  remarkable  occurrence  which  may  call  for  explanation,”  is  no 
more  than  saying,  that  if  the  answer  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  then  direct  your  attention  to  see  where  the  fault 
lies  ? — 1  must  go  back  to  the  point,  that  the  questions  are  also  quoted  as  direct¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  subjects,  and  that  very 
question  referred  to  the  9th  question.  If  it  has  been  shown  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  young  children  were  not  in  a  cleanly  state,  if  that  was  constantly 
and  systematically  so,  I  should  say  that  then  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  in 
going  round  the  workhouse,  must  have  seen  them,  and  ought  to  have  taken 
steps  to  stop  it,  or  to  report  it.  If  it  was  an  accidental  variation,  and  one 
which  he  could  only  detect  by  an  observation  of  the  visiting  committee’s  book, 
then  the  answers  being  continually  “  Yes,”  the  visiting  committee  would  exone¬ 
rate  him,  so  far  as  that  went ;  but  that  distinction  is  exceedingly  important ;  a 
great  many  occurrences  may  take  place  in  a  workhouse,  which  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  has  no  power  of  detecting,  from  time  to  time,  unless  the 
guardians  detect  them,  or  check  them,  or  record  them  ;  that  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  admit;  but  what  I  think  it  is  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  duty  to 
see  to,  is  the  habitual  and  systematic  state  of  that  workhouse.  The  points 
I  adverted  to  before  were  of  that  character  j  the  systematic  state  of  the 
bones  which  the  paupers  were  employed  to  break,  and  the  systematic  neglect  to 
keep  a  very  important  book,  those  were  things  that  were  pointed  out  at  every 
visit  to  the  house,  and  the  means  of  detecting  these  omissions  did  not  at  all 
depend  on  whether  a  certain  entry  had  been  made  by  the  visiting  committee 
from  week  to  week  ;  that  is  the  distinction  I  want  to  draw.  I  do  not  want  to 
throw  on  Mr.  Parker,  or  on  any  Assistant  Commissioner,  the  responsibility  of 
detecting  hidden  abuses,  which  it  is  impossible  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
person  visiting  occasionally,  or  unless  the  person  who  has  the  immediate  local 
charge  has  called  attention  to  it. 

15228.  The  Commissioners  only  call  upon  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  visit 
the  union  house  four  times  in  a  year  at  most  ? — Twice  in  a  year. 

15229.  Do  you  believe  from  those  instructions  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  which  go  into  detail,  and  are  very  comprehensive,  that  in  four  visits  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  could  carry  them  out  effectively  ? — The  greater  part  that 
was  material  might  be  looked  to  in  these  visits ;  I  do  not  say  all,  but  instructions 
of  this  kind  are  suggestive ;  it  does  not  follow  that  everything  that  is  put 
in  them  can  be  done  at  the  same  moment. 

15230.  Are  you  also  aware  that  in  Mr.  Parker’s  book,  of  which  of  course  an 
extract  must  have  been  sent  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  he  states,  “  There 
was  also  an  entry  made  by  the  visitors,  that  it  was  perfectly  clean”  ? — It  has  been 
sent  since  this  inquiry  began. 

15231.  Do  not  you  think  these  entries  made  by  occasional  visiters  are  very 
likely  to  mislead  in  a  great  measure  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner, 
when  every  one  expresses  their  great  satisfaction  as  to  the  condition  and 
state  of  the  inmates? — l  do  not  see  how  these  entries  could  mislead  the  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner;  if  the  Assistant  Commissioner  went  into  the  yards 
where  the  bones  were  being  broken,  how  could  they  mislead  him  as  to  the 
state  of  the  bones  r  If  the  children  were  dirty,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  could  be  misled  by  the  entries  in  the  porter’s  book.  If 
no  medical  book  was  kept,  I  cannot  see  how  he  could  be  justified  in  as¬ 
suming  it  was  kept. 

15232.  Then  if  the  books  are  not  kept  accurately,  you  have  no  power  of 
ascertaining  that  fact  except  through  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ?— 
We  have  through  the  auditor.  It  is  not  the  Assistant  Commissioner's  duty  to 
audit  the  books,  or  to  go  into  their  accuracy  in  any  shape  ;  it  is  not  his  ordinary 
duty ;  it  never  was  expected  of  him  that  he  should  do  that  under  ordinary7  cir~ 
cumstances ;  the  auditor  is  bound  to  require  that  the  books  are  kept  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  order,  and  produced  to  him.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  ought 
to  ascertain,  and  does  generally  ascertain,  whether  the  most  important  books 
are  kept  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed,  but  he  does  not  test  the  accuracy 
of  them  when  he  visits  the  unions. 

15233*  These  instructions  are  very  comprehensive  ;  the  13th  says,  “You 
should  ascertain  whether  the  guardians  ever  absolutely  refuse  relief;  and  if  so, 
you  vvill  do  well  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  this  course  of  proceeding.”  Did 
Mr.  Parker,  on  any  one  occasion,  ever  write  to  you,  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
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representing  such  a  case  as  that,  or  did  any  Assistant  Commissioner  in  any  one 
union  ever  write  to  you  upon  that  point  ? — I  do  not  remember ;  I  know  corre¬ 
spondence  has  taken  place  on  that  point,  but  whether  originally  with  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  T  know  that  the  point  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion ;  it  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  case  that  was  adverted  to  the  other  day,  namely,  a  certain 
ticket  system  being  pursued  in  Norfolk  and  Dorsetshire. 

15234.  But  you  cannot  say  whether  Mr.  Parker  did  so  on  any  occasion?— 
No. 

15235.  You  cannot  say  he  did  not? — No. 

15236.  Now,  calling  your  attention  to  the  17th  direction  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  which  says,  “  If  such  cases  as  the  above  were  not  unfrequently 
to  occur,  the  Commissioners  would  be  disposed  to  infer  that  some  modification 
had  become  necessary  in  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse’*  ?  —  Yes. 

15237.  Is  it  intended  by  the  instructions  that  some  modification  has  become 
necessary  in  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse ;  is  it  intended  that  the  union 
house  is  to  be  rendered  less  comfortable  by  increasing  the  discomfort?— 

I  should  refer  to  the  16th  instruction,  which  says,  “  You  should  also  report 
to  the  Commissioners  any  case  which  may  come  before  you  in  which  any 
inmate  of  the  workhouse  has  shown  an  indisposition  to  accept  the  offer  of 
work,  and  has  preferred  remaining  in  the  workhouse  to  supporting  himself 
and  his  family  by  his  own  labour.”  The  intention  was  to  suggest  to  Assistant 
Commissioners  whether  there  was  not  some  defect  in  the  management  of  the 
workhouse.  It  is  desirable  that  the  persons  in  the  house  should  be  kept  at 
work ;  not  being  kept  to  work  might  cause  the  persons  to  remain  there. 

15238.  You  fear  it  would  appear  from  this  direction  that  the  paupers  then 
residing  in  the  union  house  would  prefer  remaining  there  to  going  out  ?  That 
has  been  the  case  sometimes. 

15239.  Was  the  object  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  giving  that  direc¬ 
tion,  intended  to  make  it  so  uncomfortable  as  to  induce  them  to  leave  the 
house? — The  object  of  this  direction  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  was  to 
induce  them  to  inquire  into  such  circumstances,  and  to  report  the  details  to 
the  Commissioners. 

15240.  But  it  also  directs  them  that  the  discipline  of  the  house  should  be 
altered  by  some  modification? — No,  it  does  not  direct  them,  if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  so.  It  says,  “  If  such  cases  as  the  above  were  not  unfrequently 
to  occur,  the  Commissioners  would  be  disposed  to  infer  that  some  modification 
had  become  necessary.”  It  states  what  is  the  inference  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  subject;  it  does  not  direct  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  take  any 
steps  in  the  matter ;  the  object  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  to  it.  It  says,  “  The  Commissioners  would  be  disposed  to  infer 
that  such  might  be  the  case.” 

15241.  Supposing  that  such  is  the  case,  and  if  it  is  reported  to  you,  what 
would  be  your  course  ? — Our  course  would  be  to  recommend  some  modifi¬ 
cation;  supposing  a  case  in  which  people  were  not  employed  at  all  in  the 
workhouse. 

15242,  That  is  contrary  to  your  regulations? — It  is  not  contrary  to  the 
regulations  strictly,  because  the  regulations  are  of  this  character  :  the  regula¬ 
tions  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  as  to  employment,  and  the 
guardians  may  not  act  up  to  the  regulations. 

15243.  Where  is  that? — It  is  in  the  workhouse  rules ;  it  is  article  21  of  the 
workhouse  rules :  “  The  paupers  of  the  several  classes  shall  be  kept  employed 
according  to  their  capacity  and  ability,  and  no  paupers  shall  receive  any  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  labour.”  Now  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  we  have  pre¬ 
scribed  that,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  guardians  have  observed  it. 

15244.  But  supposing  that  they  did  not  observe  it? — The  inference  from 
that  regulation  would  be  the  very  modification  to  which  that  alludes. 

15245.  Does  it  not,  in  fact,  proceed  from  the  indulgences  which  exist  in  the 
house ;  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  allow  them  those 
indulgences  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question  without  knowing  what  the  in¬ 
dulgences  are. 
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15246.  A  sufficient  supply  of  food,  for  example? — Certainly  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  food. 

15247.  But  the  labour  be  made  more  hard? — If  it  was  not  hard  enough 
before  ;  if  the  people  were  not  kept  employed  according  to  their  ability. 

15248.  Then  your  endeavour  is  to  make  it  as  irksome  as  you  possibly  can  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  is  the  inference  from  what  I  have  stated ;  the  inference 
is  to  regulate  it  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a  person  who  can  support  himself 
out  of  the  house  should  not  be  supported  there  by  the  ratepayers. 

15249.  If  the  house  is  made  so  acceptable  to  the  pauper  as  to  induce  him  to 
remain  in,  in  consequence  of  his  wages  not  being  sufficient  to  support  him  and 
his  family  out  of  it,  you  would  then  affect  the  rate  of  wages  given  in  the  union  ? 
— The  rate  of  wages  given  in  the  union  depends  on  the  number  of  persons  there 
are  to  do  the  work  in  this  district. 

15250.  Your  20th  direction  says,  “  The  Commissioners  deem  it  very  desir¬ 
able  that  you  should  occasionally  yourself  visit  individual  paupers,  and  make 
inquiries  into  their  condition  and  relief”? — Yes. 

15251.  And  “such  visits  and  inquiries  would  assist  you  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  relieving  officers  faithfully  perform  their  duty  to  the  paupers  and  the 
ratepayers,  and  they  would  show  to  the  poorer  classes  that  the  superintendence 
of  the  Commissioners  and  their  Assistant  Commissioner  is  not  established 
merely  to  check  abuses  and  frauds,  but  also  to  prevent  the  neglect  or  inadequate 
relief  of  the  really  destitute.”  Has  Mr.  Parker  on  any  occasion  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  complying  with  that  requisition  ? — He 
may  have  done  so  ;  I  do  not  remember. 

15252.  Can  you  state  from  your  knowledge  that  it  is  the'practice,  and  the 
frequent  practice,  of  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  relief  to  individual  paupers  ? — I  cannot  believe  it  can  be  a  frequent 
practice. 

152 53.  Then  this  most  essential  direction  is  not  complied  with  by  any  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent,  nor  can  it  be  with  the 
number  of  nine  Assistant  Commissioners. 

15254.  Then,  in  fact,  this  instruction  cannot  be  fulfilled  to  your  wishes,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Assistant  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — Every  point  of  this  instruction  cannot  be  carried  out  by  every 
Assistant  Commissioner  constantly  ;  that  is  not  the  intention  of  it. 

15255.  You  consider  them  sufficiently  essential  as  to  desire  them  to  be 
carried  out  if  they  possibly  could  be  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable  if  they  could 
all  be. 

15256.  You  have  not  sufficient  power  to  do  so  ? — We  have  not  sufficient 
power  to  enable  every  Assistant  Commissioner  to  do  that,  for  instance,  con¬ 
stantly  and  habitually.  It  is  done  occasionally  ;  in  cases  where  inquiry  takes 
place  it  is  done,  or  individual  paupers  are  seen,  and  their  condition  is  inquired 
into. 

15257.  How  is  it  intended  by  this  document  to  show  to  the  poorer  classes, 
“  that  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners  and  their  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  is  not  established  merely  to  check  abuses  and  frauds,  but  also  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  neglect  or  inadequate  relief  of  the  really  destitute  ;  ”  how  are  the 
Commissioners  to  be  informed  ? — Simply  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  is 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  his  making  the  inquiry  is  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  his  superiors, 

15258.  You  say  that  the  poorer  classes  should  be  convinced  of  your  inquiries, 
and  yet  you  say  it  is  hardly  ever  done  ? — It  is  not  habitually  done,  from  the 
reason  I  have  stated ;  not  constantly  done ;  I  have  known  it  done.  I  have  been 
in  a  cottage,  and  asked  questions  myself. 

15259.  It  has  been  shown  in  evidence,  that  there  is  only  one  vagrant  ward 
in  the  Andover  Union  in  which  there  are  only  five  beds ;  that  a  person  could 
not  pass  between  them;  if  you  were  told  16  persons  were  there,  male  and 
female,  lodged  from  time  to  time,  would  it  meet  with  your  approval  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly  not. 

15260.  Have  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ever  contemplated  that  there 
should  be  two  wards,  both  for  male  and  female  ? — We  should  have  wished  that, 
certainly ;  but  we  were  never  informed  of  that  fact  at  the  Andover  Work- 

house. 
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15261.  Or  any  other  workhouse?— I  do  not  remember  in  any  other  union  Sir  E,  Head. 

house  ;  if  that  has  been  reported  to  us  we  have  interfered. 

15262.  Can  you  name  any  case  where  there  are  two  wards  ?— Yes ;  there  are  13  July  1846. 

a  great  many  in  the  metropolitan  district.  T 

15263.  In  the  rural  districts  ?— I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  a  name ;  but  I 
know  new  workhouses  where  there  are  two  rooms  used  for  vagrants,  male  and 

fern  flip 

15264.  Because  Mr.  Nicholls  asserted  that  lie  did  not  know  of  any  house 
without  two  wards?— I  think  they  generally  have  two  rooms  where  they  receive 
vagrants,  but  the  proportion  of  female  vagrants  is  much  smaller  than  males  ; 

they  are  generally  separated.  , 

15265.  Have  you  ever  received  from  Mr.  Parker,  or  any  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner,  any  report  as  to  the  cause  of  pauperism  under  Directions  50  and  5 1  r— 

Yes  ;  as  to  the  cause  of  pauperism  in  different  districts. 

15266.  Where  are  those  to  be  found? — In  the  office. 

15267.  Not  in  the  reports? — No;  some  of  them  may  be  appended  to  the 
reports,  and  probably  are,  but  they  are  all  the  documents  with  the  office  ;  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  appendices  to  the  several  reports  contain  many  of  them. 

15268.  What  are  the  directions  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  the  Andover 
Union,  as  to  the  attendance  of  paupers  applying  for  relief  at  the  union  house  . 

—  They  are  contained  in  the  general  order ;  there  are  no  special  directions  to 

the  Andover  Union.  .. 

15269.  Is  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  present  when  they  make  the  applica- 

5 _ Not  necessary. 

15270.  Chairman. J  Is  that  a  matter  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  ? 

Yes ;  nothing  is  said  about  it.  , 

15271.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Would  you  not  consider  it  a  hardship  if  it  was  made 
compulsory  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be.  It  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the 

union  ;  it  is  not  necessarily  applicable  to  all  unions. 

15272.  Is  it  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  paupers  should  be 
directed  to  leave  the  room  on  the  discussion  of  his  application  ?  I  lemember 

no  such  order  ;  there  is  no  such  order  that  I  know  of.  . 

15273.  Is  it  the  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  the  relieving 
officer  should  be  the  person  to  communicate  the  decision  of  the  Board,  and  not 
the  Board  itself,  supposing  the  pauper  to  be  present?— No,  that  is  no  order  of 

the  Commissioners.  .  .  .  .  , 

15274.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  and  fair  that  in  all  decisions  arrived 

at  by  the  Board,  the  pauper  should  be  called  in,  and  the  decision  of  the  Board 
made  known  ? — I  think  it  is  the  better  practice,  certainly. 

15275.  Is  there  any  limit  to  relief  in  the  shape  of  nourishment  ordered  by 
the  medical  officer  ? — There  is  no  limit  in  relief  of  any  kind  imposed  by  us  , 

we  have  no  power  to  do  it.  t 

15276.  But  he  cannot  order  relief ;  he  is  only  permitted  to  recommend  it  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  ?— He  cannot  order  relief,  because  the  law  has  vested 
it  in  the  guardians. 

15277.  So  that  if  the  medical  officer  ordered  a  certain  amount  of  mutton, 
and  the  Board  of  Guardians  considered  it  too  much,  they  have  the  power  of 
setting  aside  the  order  of  the  medical  officer:— If  they  choose  to  take  that 
responsibility  they  have  the  power.  We  have  often  had  the  question  asked, 
and  our  answer  has  always  been,  that  in  so  doing  they  would  take  a  very  serious 
resyonsibility,  but  that  we  could  not  deny  that  the  power  of  relief  was  in  them, 
and  not  in  the  officer. 

15278.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  has  frequently  taken  place  that  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Andover  Union  have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the 
quantity  of  mutton  given  to  the  poor  by  the  relieving  officer  ?— I  have  seen  it 
expressed  ;  I  was  not  aware  that  they  had  withheld  it. 

15279.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  has  also  been  the  case  in  other  unions  ?— 

Yes. 

15280.  And  that  the  medical  officer  is  frequently,  as  it  were,  hindered  in  that 
which  he  considers  right  and  proper  for  the  pauper  ? — That  I  cannot  answer  for, 
whether  he  has  been  hindered. 

15281.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  interfered  with  in  giving  a  certain  amount  of 
nourishment  which  they  consider  too  large  ? — Yes,  the  effect  of  the  remon¬ 
strance  on  the  medical  officer  I  cannot  answer  for. 

0.45 — 25.  E  15282.  Does 
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1 5282.  Does  it  not  tend  to  restrict  him  in  that  which  he  considers  right  ahtf 
proper  for  the  pauper  to  receive  ? — It  might  have  that  effect  if  he  did  not  act 
conscientiously. 

15283.  What  alternative  is  left  him  ?— He  might  go  on  recommending  ;  the 
responsibility  is  off  his  shoulders  if  he  does  so. 

15284.  What  means  have  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  of  stepping  in  and 
relieving  the  medical  officer  from  that  responsibility  ? — None  whatever. 

15285.  Under  what  circumstances  would  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Andover 
Union  be  justified  in  refusing  to  convey  any  destitute  person  to  the  workhouse  ; 
there  is  a  general  order  of  yours  in  page  237,  No.  6  ? — No.  6  is  this  1  “  In  every 
case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  to  afford  such  relief  to  the  destitute  person 
as  shall  be  requisite,  either  by  giving  such  person  an  order  of  admission  into 
the  workhouse,  and  conveying  thereto  if  necessary,  or  by  affording  him  relief 
out  of  the  workhouse,  provided  that  the  same  shall  not  be  given  in  money,” 
and  so  on.  He  would  only  be  justified  in  not  admitting  the  person  to  the  work- 
house  (I  am  assuming  he  is  destitute),  on  the  supposition  that  either  the 
person  is  able  to  go  there  without  being  conveyed,  or  on  the  supposition  that 
the  relieving  officer  afforded  him  relief  out  of  the  workhouse,  for  the  occasion 
under  the  latter  clause  in  neither  of  those  two  cases  would  he  be  justified  in  not 
conveying  him. 

15286.  Supposing  it  is  a  casual  wayfarer  oppressed  with  fatigue,  weary  and 
unable  to  proceed  to  the  union-house,  as  directed  by  the  relieving  officer, 
would  he  then  be  justified  in  refusing  him  a  conveyance  ? — I  cannot  state  that 
without  knowing  the  whole  of  the  case.  If  he  was  destitute  and  unable  to 
walk  to  the  workhouse,  and  the  officer  had  no  means  of  relieving  him  but  by 
taking  him  into  the  workhouse,  he  ought  to  take  him  there,  that  is  certain. 

15287.  Is  it  by  the  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  paupers  re¬ 
ceiving  relief  in  consequence  of  sickness  should  be  called  on  to  perform  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  labour  at  the  union-house  ? — No. 

15288.  Are  you  aware  that  is  the  practice  in  the  Andover  Union-house? — 
I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  evidence. 

15289.  In  whose  case? — -I  cannot  recollect. 

15290.  Is  it  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners:  It 
is  not  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  there  is  no  direction  to  that  effect. 

15291.  And  if  appealed  to  they  would  not  allow  it? — I  do  not  know  ;  we 
should  look  at  what  the  individual  case  was  before  we  answered  that  question. 

15292.  Here  is  the  case  of  Thomas  Pontin,  who  lost  the  use  of  his  leg,  and 
who  was  called  on  to  perform  work,  or  rather  he  received  relief,  but  for  that 
relief  he  was  bound  to  appear  every  day  at  the  union-house  and  perform  cer¬ 
tain  work  there  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  any  power  to  prevent 
that.  The  discretion  to  relieve  is  in  the  guardians ;  the  guardians  are  the 
judges.  We  have  no  power  to  interfere  to  prevent  that  unless  we  issue  a  gene¬ 
ral  regulation,  not  with  reference  to  that  particular  case.  We  might  issue 
a  general  regulation  prohibiting  the  employment  of  persons  under  such  and 
such  circumstances. 

15293.  Is  it  not  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?  It 
is  not;  in  the  order  that  relates  to  out- door  relief  the  entire  discretion  is  left 
to  the  Guardians,  as  to  cases  of  sickness,  therefore  they  have  the  power  to  give 
the  relief  without  requiring  any  such  labour  on  the  man’s  part. 

15294.  Would  you  not  consider  a  case  of  the  nature  as  described,  of  a  man 
having  lost  the  use  of  his  leg,  and  having  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
union  house,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  compel  him  to  do  so,  to 
receive  the  relief  the  guardians  were  prepared  to  grant  him  ? — If  he  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  leg,  and  had  difficulty  in  reaching  the  union  house  it  would  be 
very  hard. 

15295.  If  the  Commissioners  heard  of  such  a  case,  either  through  the  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner,  or  by  the  reports  in  The  Times,  would  they  not  think 
themselves  justified  in  addressing  a  letter  to  the  guardians,  saying  such  was,  in 
their  opinion,  an  act  of  injustice  ?• — I  am  not  quite  clear  that  we  should  ;  we 
might  possibly,  because  the  position  of  the  Commissioners  is  this,  we  do  not 
hold  ourselves  responsible.  The  Act  does  not  place  the  Commissioners  in  a 
condition  to  be  responsible  for  every  act  which  is  contrary  to  law,  although  there 
are  cases  in  which,  when  asked,  we  offer  advice ;  when  a  thing  is  reported  to 
us,  we  say  we  approve  of  it,  or  we  disapprove  of  it.  Still  we  are  anxious,  as  far 

*  as 
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as  we  can,  not  to  interfere  more  than  is  necessary.  We  are  accused  of  inter¬ 
fering  too  much  as  it  is  with  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities.  W  e  are 
anxious  not  to  interfere  with  that  discretion  which  the  law  has  left  with  them. 
We  have  no  power  to  interfere  authoritatively,  to  order  relief  in  individual 

C&S6S* 

15206.  So  that  if  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  were  aware  of  an  act  of  injus¬ 
tice  being  performed  in  a  union,  they  would  not  think  themselves  justified  in 
interfering? — I  do  not  say  that;  it  would  depend  on  the  circumstances 

of  it 

15297  Take  the  circumstances  described,  would  they  in  that  case  r  We 
should  probably  have  interfered ;  I  cannot  say  positively  what  we  should  have 
done  in  a  hypothetical  case. 

15298.  This  is  fact;  this  particular  case?— It  being  announced  to  us  is 

hypothetical.  ^  , 

15299.  You  stated  just  now  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  not  justified 

in  the  act  they  then  performed  ? — I  think  not. 

15300.  You  were  asked  if  that  case  of  Thomas  Ponten  had  come  to  your 
knowledge  otherwise  than  through  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
whether  you  would  have  been  justified  in  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  saying  they  were  acting  unjustly  ?— I  think  we  should. 

15301 .  Captain  Pechell .J  Would  it  have  been  your  duty  ?  1  do  not  think  it 

would.  „  i  i  j 

15302.  Mr.  Sheridan.^  So  that  any  act  of  injustice  you  do  not  acknowledge 

as  an  act  of  injustice,  you  do  not  think  it  right  to  interfere  with  ? — I  do  not 

think  it  the  duty  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  interfere  voluntarily  with 

every  act  of  injustice  which  they  have  no  power  to  prevent,  which  is  in  the 

discretion  of  the  Guardians  as  a  matter  of  relief. 

15303.  Chairman .]  Have  you  any  power  by  law  of  compelling  the  giving  a 

certain  portion  of  relief  in  any  particular  case  ? — None. 

15304.  So  that  your  interference  could  only  have  been  by  way  of  recommen¬ 
dation  ? — That  is  all.  # 

15305.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Is  it  the  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  that  it 
the  wife  of  a  destitute  person  should  require  relief  of  the  medical  officer,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  husband  to  come  to  the  union  house  ? — No. 

15306.  Are  you  aware  that  such  a  case  has  occurred  in  the  Andover  Union  ? 
— I  have  seen  it  in  the  evidence. 

15307.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  person? — I  do  not. 

15308.  It  is  George  Gillingham’s  case.  After  reading  that  case,  as  detailed  in 
the  evidence,  beginning  at  Question  12454,  do  you  think  that,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  he  should  have  been  compelled  to  come  to  the  union  house  to  work  for 
the  relief  which  was  granted  in  consequence  of  his  wife’s  cofinement  ? — I  must 
know  thewhole  case  in  detail  before  I  can  give  an  opinion  on  an  individual  case  ; 

I  only  observe  that  it  is  quite  in  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  which  states 
as  the  only  mode  of  relieving  the  able-bodied,  the  setting  them  to  work.  The 
guardians  may  have  been  wrong  or  right  in  that  case,  but  it  is  in  conformity,  so 
far  as  it  went,  with  the  43d  Elizabeth. 

15309.  Is  it  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — There  is  no  direction  bearing  on  the  point. 

15310.  Is  it  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Commissioners  that  they 
should  thus  administer  relief  to  the  poor  under  such  circumstances  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  have  expressed  any  wishes  on  the  subject. 

15311.  Would  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  thought  themselves  justi¬ 
fied  in  interfering  in  the  case  of  George  Gillingham  ? — If  all  the  circumstances 
that  were  known  to  us  were  those  that  have  been  now  stated  on  the  evidence, 
I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  felt  ourselves  justified  in  interfering.  But 
there  is  another  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  answer  these  questions,  that  I  am 
only  one  of  an  independent  Board.  I  cannot  answer  what  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  would  have  done  in  a  particular  case,  of  which  all  the  circumstances 
are  not  even  now  before  me. 

15312.  Would  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
considered  it  their  duty  to  have  written  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Andover  Union  to  say  they  were  acting  unfairly  and  inconsiderately  towards 
George  Gillingham  ? — If  all  we  had  known  had  been  what  has  been  read  to  me 
from  the  evidence,  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  Commissioners  would  not  have 
0.45  —  25.  thought 
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Sir  E.  Head.  thought  themselves  justified  in  saying  to  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  whom  the 

- - —  legal  discretion  was  vested  in  the  matter,  a  discretion  which  the  Commissioners 

13  July  1846.  had  no  power  to  overrule  ;  the  Commissioners  would  not  have  felt  justified  in 
saying  to  that  public  body,  so  invested  with  discretion  by  the  law,  “  You  have 
acted  inconsiderately  and  wrongly.”  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  we 
should  have  done  so. 

15313.  Do  you,  as  an  individual  Poor-law  Commissioner,  recognize  that 
case  of  George  Gillingham’s  as  one  of  injustice  towards  him? — No,  I  do  not 
recognize  it  as  one  of  injustice.  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  on  it. 

15314.  May  we  ask  your  opinion  on  it? — I  decline  to  give  it  without 
knowing  more  of  George  Gillingham’s  circumstances. 

15315.  What  do  you  require  to  know? — What  his  wages  were  previously. 

15316.  He  was  destitute  ? —That  is  an  additional  circumstance  to  begin 
with ;  there  may  be  a  number  of  circumstances  which  might  be  known  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  not  known  to  me. 

15317.  He  was  destitute,  and  his  wife  applied  for  the  medical  officer  during 
her  confinement ;  the  medical  officer  was  granted,  the  relief  to  her  was  granted ; 
but  George  Gillingham  was  called  on  to  attend  at  the  union  house  every  day 
to  do  a  certain  portion  of  work,  and  for  that  portion  of  work  he  only  received 
5  s.  1  id.  for  a  week? — I  apprehend  the  question  put  to  me  is,  whether  justice 
or  injustice  was  done.  Of  course  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  opinion  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  because  I  am  only  an  individual  member  of  the 
Board.  Unless  the  Committee  insists  on  it,  I  am  not,  on  the  circumstances 
placed  before  me,  now  prepared  to  state  my  individual  opinion  of  the  case. 

15318.  Was  there  any  representation  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  with 
reference  to  this  case  of  George  Gillingham’s  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

15319-  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  letter  being  addressed  to 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Andover 
Union,  with  respect  to  George  Gillingham’s  case  ? — I  have  the  means  of 
ascertaining. 

15320.  You  are  not  aware  at  this  moment? — No. 

15321.  Can  you  positively  say  there  is  not? — I  cannot. 

15322.  If  there  is  such  a  letter,  will  you  produce  it? — Yes. 

15323.  (To  Sir  E.  Head.)  You  are  not  aware  of  any  such  letter? — No. 

15324.  You  are  not  aware  that  you  sanctioned  this  treatment? — I  am  not 
aware. 

15325-  Chairman .]  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  order  or  instructional  letter 
directing  or  sanctioning  such  a  mode  of  administering:  relief? — I  know  of 
none.  I  know  of  no  order  or  general  instructional  letter  with  regard  to 
George  Gillingham’s  case. 

15326.  Referring  to  that  class  of  cases,  of  which  you  have  had  an  instance, 
of  an  able-bodied  man  in  a  state  of  destitution,  with  his  wife  about  to  be 
confined,  to  whom  would  that  out-door  test  apply  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

15327.  You  stated  just  now  that  that  mode  of  administering  relief  to  an 
able-bodied  man  was  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  ? — Yes. 

15328.  Do  you  consider  an  able-bodied  man  with  a  sick  wife  as  coming 
under  the  legal  designation  of  an  able-bodied  person  ;  or  is  it  not  said  in  some 
of  your  instructional  letters,  that  you  consider  a  person  with  sickness  in  his 
family  not  an  able-bodied  man?— Legally  speaking,  the  relief  given  to  the  wife 
is  relief  given  to  the  husband ;  but  in  our  orders  we  treat  the  sickness  of  any 
member  of  the  family  as  an  exceptionable  one ;  and  there  is  an  order  of  ours 
that  compels  the  guardians  not  to  treat  an  able-bodied  man,  a  member  of 
whose  family  is  sick,  as  if  the  whole  family  was  able-bodied. 

15329.  rlhen,  in  the  acceptation  given  to  the  word  able-bodied,  under  your 
present  regulations,  it  does  not  signify  the  same  as  it  would  have  done  under 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth  ? — No ;  it  appears  to  me  the  sense  of  “  able-bodied,”  as 
applied  in  our  regulations,  is  less  stringent  than  under  the  Act  of  Elizabeth. 

15330-  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  strict  analogy  between  the  two 
cases  ? — No. 

15331.  Sir  J.  Poking  ton.]  Would  the  Commissioners  approve  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  affording  work  to  a  destitute  able-bodied  man,  and  paying  him 
wages  below  the  average  wages  of  the  district  ? — I  think  we  have  approved  of 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least ;  we  should  disapprove  of  paying  higher  than  the 
average  wages  of  the  district  systematically. 


15332.  Mr. 
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15332.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Are  you  aware  that  he  only  received  5  s.  Id.  for  his 
week’s  work  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

15333.  Supposing  him  paid  fairly,  would  you  think  the  Board  of  Guardians 
justified? — I  must  give  the  same  answer,  unless  the  Committee  press  me. 

15334.  Directing  your  attention  to  the  case  of  George  Gillingham,  and  read¬ 
ing  the  evidence  relating  to  it  (beginning  with  Question  12454,  and  ending 
with  Question  12501)  ;  is  there  any  order  or  instruction  issued  by  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  to  give  permission  for  such  treatment  of  paupers  in  the 
union  house  ? — I  know  of  no  such  order  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
which  prescribes  or  authorizes  that  mode  of  treatment  particularly  ;  there  is 
an  order  in  force  in  certain  unions,  called  the  out-door  test  order,  which  is 
not  in  force  in  the  Andover  Union,  which  has  reference  to  setting  paupers  tb 
work  as  a  condition  of  out-door  relief,  but  it  is  not  applicable  necessarily 
to  such  a  case  as  this,  because  the  exception  of  sickness  is  made  in  that  order  ; 
as  it  is  an  order  prohibiting  out-door  relief,  therefore,  there  is  no  order  appli¬ 
cable  to  that. 

1 5335.  Chairman.']  Are  you  aware  to  what  unions  that  technically  called 
the  out-door  relief  test  order  applies  ? — Yes. 

15336.  Does  it  apply  to  Andover  Union? — It  does  not. 

15337.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  The  Board  of  Guardians  have  given  no  instructions 
as  to  permitting  such  practices  in  any  unions  ? — None  that  I  know  of ;  I  do 
not  remember  any. 

15338.  Chairman.]  Can  you  refer  the  Committee  to  any  instructional  letter 
or  general  order,  except  this  out-door  relief  test,  from  which  the  Board  of 
Guardians  could  infer  sanction,  express  or  implied,  to  such  a  case  of  relief, 
in  a  case  similar  to  this,  where  the  wife  was  sick  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  recollection 
of  such  a  case. 

15339.  If,  therefore,  the  guardians  were  to  justify  such  a  mode  of  giving 
relief,  by  the  statement  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
on  which  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  administered  relief,  would  that  allegation 
of  the  guardians  be  founded  in  fact  ? — I  think  it  would  be  erroneous  ;  I  may 
be  mistaken.  I  became  a  member  of  the  Commission  in  1841,  and  I  cannot 
answer  for  every  direction  issued  by  the  Commission  before  that  period. 

15340.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Are  we  to  understand  that  this  case,  as  you  have 
heard  it  represented,  is  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  r — I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  that ; 
as  to  the  spirit,  I  know  of  no  instructions  that  go  to  encourage  it  or  to  prescribe 
it,  myself ;  the  spirit  is  a  matter  of  inference  from  reading  the  instructions. 

15341.  If  this  case  had  been  referred  to  your  Poor-law  Commission- office, 
would  you,  as  a  Commissioner,  have  considered  that  the  guardians  acted  right 
or  wrong  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question  off  hand ;  if  I  was  asked  that  ques¬ 
tion,  there  are  two  or  more  particulars  1  should  like  to  know  before  I  answer 
that ;  one  is,  whether  the  man  had  any  children  ;  that  is  not  stated ;  that  is  a 
material  particular  ;  another  material  matter  is,  whether  the  medical  man  had 
recommended  any  nourishment  during  this  time ;  that  is  not  stated. 

15342.  No,  he  did  not  order  any  nourishment;  the  man’s  being  called  for 
during  the  illness  of  his  wife  as  the  condition  on  which  relief  was  to  be  granted, 
would  you  have  considered  that  right  or  wrong  individually  ? — I  should  take 
some  time  to  consider  that  before  I  answered  the  question. 

15343.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Are  you  aware  that  the  pauper  about  whose  case 
you  are  now  examined,  was  a  tramper,  and  not  a  resident  pauper? — No,  I  was 
not  aware  of  it. 

15344.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  That  would  not  make  any  difference  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  pauper  ? — No ;  he  would  have  an  equal  right  to  relief. 

15345.  Are  we  to  infer  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  your 
instructions  ? — My  answer  is,  I  know  of  no  instruction  that  would  prescribe  it ; 
the  spirit  of  the  instructions  is  a  matter  of  inference  for  each  individual  who 
reads  them. 

1 534d.  You  do  not  say  whether  you  would  be  justified  as  a  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner  in  issuing  an  order  in  that  particular  case  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question,  in  an  individual  case,  in  that  way. 

15347-  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Have  the  Commissioners  the  power  to  make  an 
order  binding  on  the  guardians,  and  compelling  them  to  increase  the  amount 
of  allowance  in  any  one  particular  case  ? — No  ;  it  is  expressly  taken  away. 

0-45— 25.  F  15348.  Mr. 
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15348.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Where  is  that  expressly  taken  away  ?— By  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act. 

15349.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  If  a  complaint  had  been  made  to  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  the  manner  of  the  relief  which  was 
given  to  this  man,  George  Gillingham,  would  the  Commissioners  have  been  em¬ 
powered  to  send  down  an  order  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Andover,  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  mode  and  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  to  this  particular  individual } 
— Certainly  not. 

15350-  Upon  whom  does  the  law  rest  the  responsibility  of  the  relief  which  is 
given  in  individual  cases  ? — Upon  the  guardians. 

15351.  Subject  to  the  general  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Sub¬ 
ject  to  the  general  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  as  regards  classes. 

15352.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  general  order  having  been  issued  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  prescribing  such  relief  to  persons  in  Gillingham’s 
station  as  that  which  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Andover  gave  him  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  order. 

1 5353.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  Under  the  existing  system,  would  the  discretion 
rest  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes  ;  as  I  stated  expressly  by  law  in  the 
first  instance,  and  impliedly  from  the  operation  of  that  section  of  the  Act 
which  throws  the  whole  case  into  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

15354.  Mr.  Christie .]  One  of  your  objections  is,  that  as  an  individual  Com¬ 
missioner,  you  would  not  answer  for  what  the  Board  might  do  ? — Yes. 

15355.  Supposing  this  case  had  been  sent  up  to  the  Board  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  would  it  have  been  considered  by  the  Commissioners  as  a  Board, 
or  would  a  single  Commissioner  have  given  an  instruction  upon  it  ? — I  think  it 
would  have  passed  before  two  Commissioners. 

1 5356.  Have  you  ever  given  any  instruction  on  the  cases  sent  up,  without  the 
opinion  of  your  colleagues  ? — Yes  ;  cases  come  up  for  which  there  are  numerous 
precedents ;  cases  that  have  occurred  before. 

15357-  In  the  exercise  of  your  own  discretion,  would  you  deal  with  a  case 
by  yourself,  or  consult  with  your  colleagues  on  it? — In  the  exercise  of  my  dis¬ 
cretion,  I  have  often  put  a  direction  on  paper,  which  paper,  if  it  contained  any 
authoritative  direction,  will  afterwards  be  put  on  the  minutes,  and  those 
minutes  would  pass  before  my  colleagues  at  the  Board,  if  it  conveyed  any 
authority. 

15358.  When  you  do  not  act  by  yourself  do  you  always  consult  both  your 
colleagues  at  the  Board,  or  are  you  satisfied  with  consulting  only  one  colleague  ? 
— Generally  speaking,  two  sit  together  in  the  Board-room,  and  the  papers  are 
laid  before  those  two  Commissioners,  or  the  greater  part  of  them.  If  any  other 
papers  are  looked  over  by  the  other  Commissioner,  he  reserves  such  as  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  reserved,  and  those  that  appear  important  are  laid  before  his  col¬ 
leagues  under  the  clause  of  the  Irish  Act,  which  affects  the  operations  of  the 
Commissioners  in  England  also.  Two  Commissioners  are  competent  to  act  as 
the  Board,  and  the  presence  of  the  third  is  not  necessary. 

15359.  When  you  say  “  generally  speaking,”  for  how  long  a  period  of  time 
are  you  speaking  ? — Ever  since  Mr.  Nicholls  returned  from  Ireland ;  ever  since 
we  have  had  three  Commissioners  to  act  together. 

15360.  Captain  Pechell.]  In  the  case  of  the  poor  man  who  had  to  walk  daily 
10  miles,  five  miles  to  the  workhouse  and  five  miles  back,  and  to  crush  the 
usual  quantity  of  bones  ;  if  that  case  had  been  sent  up  to  Somerset  House  on 
the  1st  of  August  last,  when  the  office  was  left  for  seven  days  with  only  one  Pour- 
law  Commissioner,  how  would  that  case  have  been  treated  ? — As  I  was  not  the 
Commissioner  there  on  the  1st  of  August,  I  cannot  say  how  it  would  be  treated 
by  another  person  who  was  there. 

15361.  Suppose  you  had  been  the  fortunate  person  left  there? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question  unless  the  case  was  before  me.  I  cannot  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion  put  hypothetically  in  that  form. 

15362.  Are  you  aware  that  such  cases  have  occurred  ? — No,  I  am  not ;  they 
may  have  occurred. 

15363.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  In  any  case  of  injustice  which  is  not  made  known  to 
you  through  the  guardians  themselves,  you  do  not  think,  as  a  Board,  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  are  justified  in  interfering  with  ? — I  do  not  say  in  any  case 
of  injustice  ;  I  do  not  say  we  do  not  in  every  case  of  injustice.  The  distinction 
1  draw  is  this  ;  take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  out-door  relief :  the  amount  of 

relief 
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relief  is  left  by  law,  or  rather  the  discretion  is  left  by  law,  in  the  hmids  of  the 
guardians  ;  if  a  statement  was  made  to  us  that  the  guardians  had  afforded  in¬ 
sufficient  relief,  or  that  they  had  acted  unjustly  to  A.  B.,  that  they  had  given 
him  3  s.  6  d.  when  they  ought  to  have  given  him  4  s.  6  d.  or  5  s.,  we  should  not 
feel  it  our  duty  to  write  to  the  guardians  and  say,  “  Have  you,  or  have  you  not, 
done  this;”  and  express  an  opinion  on  it,  because  that  matter  is  expressly 

taken  out  of  our  hands  ;  it  is  not  within  our  jurisdiction. 

i  5364.  You  wait  tiff  a  case  of  injustice  is  brought  before  you  by  the  guardians 
themselves  ?— No,  it  is  not  necessary;  a  case  of  injustice  is  within  our 
functions;  if  brought  before  us  by  any  one  we  should  attend  to  it.  b  or  in¬ 
stance,  if  Mr.  Mundy,  when  that  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  House  ot 
Commons,  had  sent  a  complaint  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  although  it 
did  not  come  from  the  guardians,  we  should  have  attended  to  it.  It  Mr.  Wes  - 
lake,  when  he  first  entertained  suspicions  as  to  the  withholding  of  food  which 
he  ordered,  had  written  to  the  Commissioners,  and  said,  “  I  have  reason  to  think 
so  and  so,”  we  should  have  caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  because  those  cases  are 
within  the  functions  laid  down  for  us  in  the  Act ;  but  we  conceive  the  discre¬ 
tion  respecting  the  individual  case  of  relief  is  a  matter  in  the  breasts  of  the 
guardians,  vested  in  them  by  the  Legislature,  with  which  we  have  no  power  to 

interfere*  ■ 

15365.  In  general  cases  you  would  interfere,  as  you  have  now  stated  with 

regard  to  Mr,  Mundy ;  but  still,  in  individual  cases,  you  do  not  interfere .  In 
general  practices  which  are  contrary  to  the  law,  or  manifestly  and  clearly  wrong, 
in  general  cases ;  in  individual  cases,  unless  the  matter  is  a  violation  01  ru  e, 
or  contrary  to  law,  or  something  which  has  a  general  bearing  I  do  not  say  we 
never  interfere  ;  but  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  necessarily  called  on  to  interfere. 

15366.  Mr.  Etwall.]  With  reference  to  the  question  asked  by  Captain 
Pechell,  supposing  you  had  been  the  only  Commissioner  at  Somerset  House, 
on  the  1  st  of  August,  and  that  case  which  he  alluded  to  had  been  brought 
before  you,  could  you,  as  a  single  Commissioner,  have  acted  on  it  .  1  could 

not  have  given  any  authoritative  directions,  but  I  could  have  given  advice. 
The  question  I  understood  to  be  put  to  me  by  Mr.  Sheridan  has  been,  through¬ 
out,  as  to  advice,  because  authority  to  interfere  there  is  none  ;  if  1  had  chosen 
to  send  a  letter  of  advice,  it  would  not  have  implied  any  act  of  the  Board ;  so 
far  I  could  have  no  authority  to  do  it ;  the  Commissioners  could  have  no  power 

to  act  had  there  been  three  instead  of  one.  .  . 

15367.  You  would  have  taken  on  yourself  the  responsibility  of  advising  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  do  not  say  that  I  should,  unless  I  knew  what  the 

15368.  In  the  case  that  was  put  to  you? — 1  hat  would  depend  on  the  ur- 

^  15^360.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Now,  with  respect  to  the  medical  district ;  15,000 
statute  acres,  and  1 5,000  persons  is  the  extent  of  the  district  required  for  a 

medical  officer  ?—' That  is  the  ordinary  limit. 

15370.  Do  not  those  districts  of  the  Andover  Union  exceed  the  maximum 

limit'?— One  or  two  may.  »  .  -.  .  ^  T  . 

15371.  Do  they  not  all  three  exceed  it?— I  do  not  think  they  do;  I  cannot 

answer  the  question  put  without  referring  to  papers. 

15372.  It  is  very  material? — It  is  very  easily  ascertained  ;  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  do.  The  correspondence  can  be  produced  which  shows  the 

reasons,  if  they  do.  ,  .  , ,,  , 

15373*  There  is  a  correspondence  then  r — Yes  ;  when  they  settled. 

15374-  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Can  you  produce  that  correspondence  as  to  the 

medical  districts  ? — Yes.  ,. 

15375*  Mr.  Etwall ]  Is  that  correspondence  included  in  it;  the  discussion 

relative  to  the  districts  ? — Yes.  ..  .  , 

15376.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  (To  Sir  E.  Head .)  The  excess  of  those  districts  has 

been  sanctioned  on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  making  them  less  ?— Yes ; 

for  the  reasons  set  out  there. 

15377.  Then  the  Commissioners  have  actually  sanctioned  a  violation  of  their 
own  rule  ?— Not  if  the  exception  of  that  case  is  in  the  order.  If  there  is  a 
reservation  in  the  order,  that  in  certain  cases  the  rule  may  be  departed  from. 
15378.  The  reasons  are  contained  in  that  correspondence  r — Yes. 

15379*  Is  not  an  annual  return  made  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  by  the 

0.45-25.  clerks 
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Sir  E.  Head.  clerks  of  unions,  of  the  appointments  of  medical  officers  ? — If  they  are  appointed 

— -  every  year  they  ought  to  be  sent  up  every  year  ;  if  they  do  not  send  it  up,  we 

J3  July  l846.  generally  write  to  know  why  it  has  not  come  forward  ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
appointments  are  permanent,  as  the  Committee  is  aware. 

15380.  Are  all  medical  appointments  permanent  at  this  time? — No,  they 
are  not. 

15381.  Was  there  not  an  order  issued  to  that  effect? — No;  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  One  of  the  sections,  section  20,  states,  that  “  Every  medical  officer 
duly  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  shall,  unless  the  period  for  which  he  is  appointed  be  ex¬ 
pressly  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  guardians  at  the  time  of  making  such 
appointment,  or  be  expressly  inserted  in  a  written  contract  entered  into  by 
such  medical  officer,  and  such  period  have  been  subsequently  approved  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  continue  in  office  until  he  may  die  or  resign,  or  be¬ 
come  legally  disqualified  to  hold  such  office,  or  be  removed  therefrom"  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  consequently  if  nothing  is  said,  if  the  medical  man 
does  not  give  any  written  contract  to  the  effect  that  it  is  for  a  year,  it  would 
be  a  permanent  appointment. 

15382.  Are  you  aware  of  any  minute  being  made  as  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  ap¬ 
pointment? — No  minute;  there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Westlake,  which  has 
been  read  before  the  Committee,  if  the  Committee  are  speaking  with  reference 
to  the  last  appointment  which  has  been  questioned. 

1 53.83*  You  have  spoken  of  the  extensive  power  of  granting  relief  vested  in 
a  Board  of  Guardians  ;  what  discretion  has  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  granting 
relief  to  an  able-bodied  pauper,  when  they  are  acting  under  a  peremptory 
order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— I  have  stated  the  extensive  powers  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  in  individual  cases,  where  there  were  no  general  orders 
issued ;  where  there  are  general  orders  issued,  those  general  orders  of  course 
are  applicable  to  all  the  cases  coming  within  them. 

15384.  Where  a  peremptory  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  forbidding  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers,  the  guardians 
have  no  discretion? — No  discretion,  except  in  the  cases  specified  in  that  order, 
certain  exceptionable  cases. 

1 5385.  Can  you  state  what  the  exceptions  are? — Yes  ;  I  can  read  the  order, 
page  13  :  “  Every  able-bodied  person,  male  or  female,  requiring  relief  from 
any  parish  within  any  of  the  said  unions,  shall  be  relieved  wholly  in  the  work- 
house  of  the  union,  together  with  such  of  the  family  of  every  such  able-bodied 
person  as  may  be  resident  with  him  or  her,  and  may  not  be  in  employment, 
and  together  with  the  wife  of  every  such  able-bodied  male  person,  if  he  be 
a  married  man,  and  if  she  be  resident  with  him,  save  and  except  in  the  following 
cases :  first,  where  such  person  shall  require  relief  on  account  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity ;  second,  where  such  person  shall  require  relief  on  account 
of  any  sickness,  accident,  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  affecting  such  person, 
or  any  of  his  or  her  family ;  third,  where  such  person  shall  require  relief  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  burial  of 
any  of  his  or  her  family ;  fourth,  where  such  person,  being  a  widow,  shall  be 
in  the  first  six  months  of  her  widowhood ;  fifth,  where  such  person  shall  be 
a  widow,  and  have  a  legitimate  child  or  legitimate  children  dependant  upon 
her,  and  incapable  of  earning  his,  her,  or  their  livelihood,  and  have  no  illegiti¬ 
mate  child  born  after  the  commencemrnt  of  her  widowhood and  there  are 
three  more  exceptions. 

1 53S6.  In  the  case  of  this  man  who  received  5,?.  1  d.  a  week  from  the  union 
house,  his  wife  being  sick,  had  not  the  guardians  the  power  to  grant  any  relief 
they  pleased  to  that  person,  without  making  any  application  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  all  r — Yes,  in  all  such  cases. 

l53$7‘  His  wife  being  sick,  or  being  in  her  confinement,  took  the  man  out 

01  the  state  of  able-bodied  ? — Yes  ;  took  him  out  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
order. 

^3 88.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  Can  the  Board  of  Guardians  give  any  relief  without 

requiring  him  to  come  into  the  house  to  do  a  certain  quantity  of  work ? — 
Certainly.  J 

Captain  Pechell. J  Is  it  competent  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  order 
an  allowance  of  beer  to  paupers  while  pounding  bones,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — If  the  medical  man  thinks  the  nature  of  the 

work 
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work  requires  it,  it  is ;  but  the  discretion  is  given  subject  to  the  advice  of  the 
medical  man  and  the  workhouse  rules. 

15390.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  report  of  the  medical  man  ? — The  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  guardians  is  in  connexion  with  the  medical  man. 

15391.  Is  that  medical  relief? — No  :  take  the  case  of  a  pauper  employed  as 
a  nurse ;  the  exertion  she  may  have  to  go  through  as  nurse,  although  she  may 
be  in  good  health,  may  require  some  extra  stimulus  as  a  preventive  of  illness. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  any  labour ;  if  the  medical  man  thought  it  necessary, 
it  should  be  applied. 

15392.  It  appears,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  that  a  propo¬ 
sition  was  made  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners  to  sanction  an  allowance  of 
beer  to  the  paupers  whilst  employed  in  that  abominable  system  of  pounding 
bones  ? — I  dare  say  it  was. 

1 5393.  In  that  case  the  guardians  were  under  the  impression  that  they  had 
no  authority  of  ordering  it  without  applying  to  Somerset  House  ? — They  had 
no  authority,  under  the  regulations,  without  the  advice  of  the  medical  man. 

15394.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  You  have  been  asked  several  questions  by  Mr. 
Sheridan  whether  certain  practices  of  the  guardians,  with  regard  to  distance 
that  paupers  might  have  to  come,  whether  they  were  seen,  and  so  on ;  and  you 
have  been  asked  whether  those  practices  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners.  I  believe,  if  any  hardship  has  ever  arisen  from  practices 
of  that  nature,  it  has  been  entirely  from  the  regulations  made  by  the  guardians 
themselves  for  the  government  of  their  own  proceedings,  and  quite  irrespective 
of  any  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I  am  not  aware,  at  this  moment, 
of  any  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  that  have  made  those  hardships  neces¬ 
sary.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  in  no  case  has  it  happened,  but  I  do  not  know 
any  instance. 

14395.  You  were  understood  to  state  on  a  former  day  that  in  giving  your 
consent  to  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  for  his  resignation,  you  were  influenced  by 
his  conduct  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner  previously  to  the  Andover  inquiry  ? 
— No,  I  was  not  influenced ;  I  cannot  say  that ;  I  stated  on  a  former  day  that 
Mr.  Parker’s  general  superintendence  of  his  district  was  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  the  time  they  considered  the  question  of  his  resignation.  The  question 
was  asked  me  in  this  form  :  whether  any  inquiry  was  made  into  Mr.  Parker’s 
former  management  of  his  district,  and  1  stated  that  there  had  been.  I  did  not 
state  to  the  Committee,  I  think,  that  we  were  influenced  by  Mr.  Parker’s 
general  neglect  of  his  district  in  requiring  his  resignation ;  it  was  gone  into, 
and  considered,  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  it  was  not  specially  diligent,  but  it 
was  not  one  of  the  main  things  that  did  weigh  with  us. 

1 5396.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
books  in  the  Andover  Union  had  been  neglected  ? — The  first  notice  I  had  of 
that  was  the  statement  of  the  allegation  in  the  Times  newspaper,  as  to  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  answer  to  Mr.  Prendergast,  when  the  inquiry  was  going  on. 

15397.  Are  we  to  understand  you  then  to  state  that  the  information  which 
you  had  obtained  with  respect  to  Mr.  Parker’s  general  inspection  of  the  Ando¬ 
ver  Union,  and  the  state  in  which  those  books  were  kept,  had  no  part  in  your 
decision  ? — I  misunderstood  the  question  ;  I  understood  the  first  question  to 
refer  to  the  general  management  of  the  whole  district. 

15398.  Limit  it  to  the  Andover  Union  then  ? — Mr.  Parker’s  inspection  of  the 
Andover  Union  ;  the  defective  nature  of  that  was  certainly  one  of  the  main 
things  that  weighed  with  us  when  we  called  on  him  to  resign. 

i 5399-  Until  that  period  you  were  not  aware  of  the  state  in  which  the 
Andover  Union  books  were  kept  ? — We  were  not  aware,  for  instance,  that  the 
medical  book  was  not  kept  in  accordance  uith  our  regulations. 

15400.  Had  not  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  mode  in  which  other 
books  of  the  Andover  Union  had  been  kept  besides  the  medical  books  ? — Since 
this  Committee  has  been  sitting  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  other  books 
have  been  negligently  kept. 

15401.  You  stated  this  morning  that  Mr.  Parker  might,  with  due  diligence, 
have  carried  on  his  duty  as  an  efficient  Assistant  Commissioner  throughout  the 
large  district  assigned  him,  if  he  had  resorted  to  due  exertion  and  reasonable 
diligence  ;  that  he  ought  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  not  only  the  medical 
hook  was  kept,  but  that  all  the  books  in  the  Andover  Union  workhouse  were 
kept  ? — I  think  if  Mr.  Parker,  when  he  attended  the  Andover  Board  of  Guar- 
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dians,  had  looked  at  the  books  that  were  on  the  table  before  the  Board,  he 
would  have  seen  that  those  books  which  relate  to  the  relief,  which  are  the 
principal  books  concerned,  from  the  imperfect  manner  of  keeping,  without 
looking  into  particulars,  he  would  have  seen  that  they  were  imperfectly  kept, 
and  that  the  precaution  of  opening  those  books  would  have  placed  that  fact 
before  his  eyes  ;  I  think  that,  certainly. 

1 5402.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  You  have  ascertained  this  since  the  inquiry  ? — Except 
as  regards  the  medical  book. 

15403.  None  of  these  reasons  induced  you  to  dismiss  Mr.  Parker  ? — Only  as 
regards  the  medical  book ;  the  medical  book,  I  stated  originally,  was  one  of  the  r  y 
reasons  which  weighed. 

15404.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  Was  it  not  a  distinct  and  important  part  of  his 
duty  to  see  how  the  books  were  kept,  and  how  the  guardians  conducted  their 
duty  ? — Yes. 

1 5405.  If  it  were  not  carried  on  as  it  ought  to  be,  was  it  not  his  duty  to 
report  the  same  to  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

15406.  Are  not  you,  the  Central  Board,  dependant  on  your  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  for  your  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  law  is  administered  r 
. — We  necessarily  are. 

15407.  On  that  account,  if  there  was  no  other,  is  it  not  essential  that  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  should  be  in  possession  of  the  full  and  entire  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Central  Board  ? — It  appears  to  me  so. 

15408.  Do  you  require  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  report  to  you  from 
time  to  time  on  the  different  heads  of  the  instructions  which  you  have  issued 
for  their  guidance? — We  do  not  require  them  to  report  in  a  form  corresponding 
to  those  instructions,  but  there  is  a  weekly  report  sent  up  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  to  the  Commissioners,  which  contains,  opposite  every  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  place  for  observations,  in  which  any  irregularity  may  be  noticed, 
independent  of  the  duty  which  there  is  to  report  specially  if  matters  are  grave 
or  important. 

15409.  And  in  which  all  irregularities  ought  to  be  noticed? — Yes,  if  not 
specially  reported  on. 

1 54 10.  Have  you  been  made  aware,  as  the  Central  Board,  of  a  practice  which 
appears  to  obtain  in  the  Andover  Union,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  of  paying  a  premium  of  1 1.  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse  in  every 
case  where  a  pauper  of  the  union  had  gone  to  service,  and  remains  in  service 
a  certain  time  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it  till  I  saw  it  stated  here. 

15411.  Now  you  are  aware  of  it,  is  it  a  practice  you  approve  of  as  a  Poor- 
law  Commissioner  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  legal  payment ;  I  know  of  no 
authority  for  it. 

15412.  If  legal,  do  you  think  it  advisable  or  useful  ? — I  should  think  it  very 
doubtful  indeed. 

15413.  Mr.  Christie .]  How  long  have  you  been  a  Poor-law  Commissioner? — 

Since  1844. 

15414.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  district  was  larger 
than  it  ought  to  be  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duty  ? — I  think  the  dis¬ 
tricts  are  all  too  large  for  what  appears  to  be  expected  from  the  Assistant 
Commissioners.  If  an  Assistant  Commissioner  is  expected,  as  it  appears  to  me 
by  some  persons  he  is  expected,  to  detect  hidden  abuses,  and  abuses  which  are 
not  systematic,  as  I  expressed  myself  previously,  and  which  do  not  show  them¬ 
selves  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  then  the  districts  are  far  too  large  for  an 
efficient  superintendence  of  that  kind. 

15415.  Consistent  with  the  view  which  you  yourself  took  of  the  duties  to  be 
discharged  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  the  assistance  which  you,  as 
the  Central  Board,  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them,  is  it  your  opinion  that  for 
the  well  working  of  the  Poor  Law  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ought  to  be  in¬ 
creased  ? — I  think  it  advantageous  they  should  be  increased  ;  but  if  they  were 
increased  by  any  numbers  within  reasonable  limits,  I  do  not  think  you  could 
secure  the  detection  of  all  those  hidden  abuses  which  appear  to  be  expected  on 
the  part  of  the  public  sometimes  from  a  central  superintendence. 

15416.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  What  you  mean  by  hidden  abuses  is,  when  the 
Board  of  Guardians  or  local  authorities  have  neglected  their  duty  ? — Yes  ;  but 
one  instance  of  that  would  be,  where  the  woman  was  drummed  out  of  the 
workhouse  who  was  supposed  to  have  murdered  her  child.  If  that  case  occurred, 

that 
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that  case  was  of  course  under  the  knowledge,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  it  has  been  alleged  it  came  to  the  knowledge  ot 
the  Board  of  Guardians.  They  might  have  taken  steps  thereon  ;  they  might 
have  reported  the  master  of  the  workhouse.  If  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
came  next  week,  he  would  not  necessarily  know  that  any  such  case  had  occurred , 
the  woman  was  gone  out  of  the  workhouse.  A  complaint  might  be  made  or 
might  not ;  the  Assistant  Commissioner  would  not  necessarily  know  that  any 
such  case  had  occurred.  The  responsibility,  in  my  opinion,  respecting  such  a 
case  of  abuse  as  that,  could  not  reasonably  be  placed  on  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  or  the  Commissioners  ;  and  I  do  not  impute  any  blame  to  Mr.  Parker  in 
that  or  any  similar  case,  which  no  exertion  of  ordinary  diligence  could  have 
brought  before  him,  not  being  part  of  the  system. 

15417.  Without  adverting  to  any  particular  instance  of  abuse,  to  what  extent, 
consistent  with  the  well  administrating  of  the  Poor-law,  would  you  wish  to  see 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  increased  ? — That  would  require  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  I  can  now  give  to  it. 

15418.  You  think  the  present  number  insufficient? — I  think  the  present 
number,  looking  to  the  expectations  as  to  superintendence,  manifestly  insuffi¬ 
cient. 

15419.  Sir  TV.  Joliffe.]  It  is  not  so  much  with  regard  to  the  general  superin- 
dence  that  you  blame  Mr.  Parker,  as  it  is  in  such  an  instance  as  this  Medical 
Book,  where  negligence  has  been  observable  in  the  keeping  of  a  written  record  ; 
you  think  then  that  ought  to  have  come  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Parker  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

15420.  Now  are  you  aware  that  this  medical  book,  so  defectively  kept  in 
1845  that  Mr.  Westlake  was  unable  at  this  moment  to  identify  a  patient  who 
has  been  before  us,  and  who  was  then  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  labour- 
pains  ;  he  is  unable  to  identify  her  with  the  name  of  that  person  in  the  same 
week  as  the  person  whom  he  saw  before  this  Committee  ? — I  was  not  aware  of 
that  particular  fact ;  it  does  not  surprise  me,  from  the  specimen  I  have  seen 
of  the  books. 

15421.  The  book  is  here  ;  and  up  to  about  February  last  this  book  has  been 
kept  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  it  was  in  January,  when  this  occurred  ;  and 
no  amelioration  has  taken  place  whatever  in  the  keeping  of  that  book  up  to 
February  last ;  having  this  fact  before  you,  which  appears  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  on  your  mind,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Parker’s  want  of  attention  to  his 
duties,  have  you  since  that  period  issued  any  order  that  those  books  in  the 
Andover  Union  should  be  better  kept  than  they  had  formerly  been? — The 
defect  to  which  the  question  relates  only  came  before  us  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiry;  a  correspondence  has  taken  place  on  it,  and  the  defect  has  been 
pointed  out ;  no  new  order  has  been  issued.  I  will  tell  the  Committee  what 
has  been  done.  There  is  a  new  order  of  accounts  at  this  present  moment 
being  framed  ;  and  it  is  proposed  by  that  mode  to  require  an  additional  return 
from  the  auditor,  as  to  what  books  are  kept  effectively,  and  what  not. 

15422.  You  were  understood  to  state  that  the  manner  in  which  this  medical 
book  was  kept  was  one  of  those  subjects  brought  under  your  consideration  and 
the  other  Commissioners  also,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Parker;  and  that  had  a 
great  influence  on  your  mind ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  things  you  stated  as  a 
specific  reason  why  you  lost  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker  ? — 1  have  not  contra¬ 
dicted  that. 

1 5423.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  the  state  of  this  medical  book  had 
not  been  brought  before  you  previous  to  the  inquiry  ?— Before  that  the  matter 
was  the  subject  of  inquiry  at  Andover. 

15424.  Since  the  inquiry  at  Andover,  no  order  has  been  given  by  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  medical  books  of  the  Andover  Union  ? — 
There  is  no  necessity  for  any  order ;  it  ought  to  have  been  kept  before ;  no 
fresh  order  is  necessary ;  that  book  is  prescribed  in  the  rules,  and  the  attention 
of  the  workhouse  officer,  Mr.  Westlake,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  has  been 
called  to  it  by  a  letter  which  was  written  immediately  after  the  termination  of 
the  Andover  inquiry.  No  order  was  necessary,  because  the  order  was  still 
binding. 

15425.  The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Westlake  has  been  called  to  his  books  ? — In  that  letter  which  I  have  referred  to 
in  that  correspondence. 
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15426.  That  is  one  of  the  specific  reasons  that  you  stated  weighed  on  your 
mind  as  to  the  loss  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker?  — Yes. 

15427.  Can  you  state  which  of  those  specific  reasons  which  you  gave  had 
the  greatest  weight  with  you  ? — I  cannot  state  that. 

15428.  Were  those  specific  reasons,  when  they  were  considered  by  your 
Board,  written  out  ? — No,  there  was  no  written  statement ;  they  were  spoken 
of  at  different  times. 

15429.  They  were  discussed  verbally  by  the  Board? — Yes. 

15430.  But  you  stated  they  were  all  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  ? — Yes ;  all  under  the  consideration  of  the  three  Commissioners  at  dif-  - 
ferent  times ;  but  as  I  stated  in  my  former  examination,  the  reason  why  we 
thought  it  right  to  require  Mr.  Parker  to  resign,  was  that  we  had  no  longer 
any  confidence  in  him ;  that  want  of  confidence  was  accumulative,  the  effect  of 
a  number  of  reasons,  some  of  which  could  be  set  out  in  words  and  some  not. 
Among  those  which  I  did  state  was  contained  that  to  which  you  have  referred. 

15431.  But  there  was  no  written  document  either  by  yourself,  Mr.  Lewis, 
or  Mr.  Nicholls  ? — No ;  want  of  confidence  was  the  immediate  reason. 

15432.  Were  the  whole  of  those  facts  weighed  by  you  brought  under 
Mr.  Nicholls’  consideration  ? — They  were  all  brought  under  Mr.  Nicholls’ 
consideration.  With  regard  to  that  particular  one  of  the  Medical  Book,  I  can 
state  expressly  that  was  discussed  between  me  and  Mr.  Parker  in  the  Board- 
room,  Mr.  Nicholls  being  present. 

15433.  After  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  those  facts,  a  letter  was 
written  to  Mr.  Parker,  calling  on  him  to  resign? — Yes. 

15434.  Was  that  letter  an  act  of  the  Board? — Certainly  not. 

15435-  Was  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct 
an  act  of  the  Board  ? — That  letter  was  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  their  feeling  to  allow  Mr.  Parker 
to  remain  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner ;  there  was  no  formal  act  connected 
with  his  removal  which  that  letter  announced  or  contained. 

15436-  Then  was  the  consideration  and  discussion  an  act  of  the  Board? — 

I  do  not  think  any  consideration  or  discussion  was  an  act  of  the  Board. 

15437*  Would  not  the  Board  make  such  a  record  as  this,  that  certain 
matters  were  brought  under  their  consideration  ? — The  only  record  they  are 
bound  to  make  is  the  record  of  their  proceedings ;  and  I  understand  by  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  result,  not  the  discussion. 

1 543^*  Not  the  fact  of  their  attention  being  called  to  any  particular  subject  ? 

—  Not  necessarily ;  in  many  cases  nothing  would  result  from  that. 

1 5439-  When  the  letter  w^as  written,  did  all  the  Commissioners  read  the 
letter  before  it  was  sent  ? — Yes,  they  all  did,  every  one,  or  heard  it  read. 

I  will  not  say  whether  I  read  them  the  original  letter  or  not. 

1 5440.  Still  you  do  not  consider  it  was  an  act  of  the  Board  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

15441.  But  all  concurred  in  sending  the  letter,  and  therefore  it  being  the 
statement  of  all  that  they  were  actuated  in  sending  it  by  a  sense  of  their  public 
duty,  do  you  still  consider  that  the  letter  was  a  private  letter  ? — I  consider  that 
the  letter  was  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Nicholls  to  Mr.  Parker,  announcing  this 
fact,  that  the  views  of  the  three  Commissioners  were,  that  it  was  essential  he 
should  not  retain  his  Assistant  Commissionership.  Two  things  might  then  have 
followed,  either  Mr.  Parker  might  have  sent  his  resignation,  as  he  did,  or  he 
might  have  declined  to  resign.  He  sent  his  resignation.  I  think  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  that  resignation  was  an  act  of  the  Board.  He  might  have  refused  to 
resign,  and  then  his  dismissal  would  have  been  the  act  of  the  Board  if  it  had 
taken  place. 

15442.  What  constitutes  the  formation  of  a  Board  at  the  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
missioners’  Office  ? — I  imagine  if  two  of  the  Commissioners  are  together  and  do 
an  act  which  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  do  by  the  powers  of  the 
P oor  Law  Amendment  Act,  they  are  for  the  time  being  a  Board ;  I  will  refer  to 
one  of  the  Acts  which  regulates  the  matter,  it  is  section  120  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  Act,  which  says  “  Be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  two 
of  them,  may  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  sit  in  England 
and  Wales  or  Ireland,  as  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  carrying  this  Act  into 
execution,  and  for  exercising  all  or  any  of  the  powers  which  may  be  exercised 
by  the  said  Commissioners  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Act  of  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  or  any  other  Acts.”  Therefore 

I  think 
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I  think  if  two  Commissioners  do  an  act  which  they  can  only  do  by  virtue  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  or  this  Irish  Act,  they  in  so  doing  act  as  a  Board. 
No  reference  is  made  to  the  presence  of  the  secretary,  or  any  mode  of  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Board  in  particular. 

15443.  In  case  fhree  were  d°inS  the  act  together;  but  sending  this 
letter  you  said  did  not  constitute  a  Board  ?— ' The  announcing  that  was  the 
opinion  of  the  three  Commissioners  was  not  the  act  of  the  Board.  We  an¬ 
nounced  to  Mr.  Parker  our  view,  that  he  could  not  remain  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  act  of  the  Board  would  have  been  his  removal  from  that 
situation. 

15444.  You  say  that  Mr.  Parker’s  visits  to  Andover  in  the  last  year  were 
extremely  numerous  ;  you  specified  45  ? — Not  for  the  last  year,  but  over  the 
four  years. 

15445.  During  those  45  visits  the  greater  portion  of  that  time  was  occupied 
in  public  inquiries  into  delinquincies  which  had  taken  place  in  this  Board ;  are 
you  able  to  state  how  many  days  of  the  45  were  occupied  in  that  way  ?  No;  it 
is  on  the  return.  Mr.  Parker  attended  the  Andover  Board  on  the  25th  January 
1845,  that  was  his  last  attendance. 

15446.  Having  always  some  special  case  in  the  Andover  Union  under  his 
consideration,  do  not  you  think  that  may  have  induced  him  to  be  less  vigilant 
with  respect  to  the  books  than  he  otherwise  might  have  been  ?— I  do  not  know 
of  any  special  case  that  was  under  his  attention  at  that  last  visit.  I  will  not 
say  there  was  not ;  he  made  no  special  report  to  the  Commissioners. 

15447.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  He  did  report  on  the  25th  January  1845? — There 
is  the  report. 

15448.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Do  you  imagine  that  Mr.  Parker  had  any  means  of 
knowing  that  the  letter  that  was  sent  was  not  the  act  of  the  Board  ? — The  form 
of  it  was  not  the  form  of  a  letter  of  the  Board.  The  form  of  a  letter  of  the 
Board  is  a  letter  sent  signed  by  the  Assistant-secretary,  and  not  signed  by  one 
of  the  Commissioners. 

15449.  Would  that  at  once  have  made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Parker  that  that  letter, 
which  was  addressed  to  him,  did  not  emanate  as  an  act  from  the  Board  ?— 
Yes. 

15450.  Mr.  Christie.']  Just  explain,  when  Mr.  Day  was  called  on  to  resign, 
he  was  called  on  in  a  similar  manner,  by  a  similar  letter  from  Mr.  Nicholls  r — 
Yes. 

1 545 1 .  And  Mr.  Day  replied  to  Mr.  Nicholls ;  afterwards,  on  the  6th  March 
1844,  a  letter  is  written  to  Mr.  Day,  signed  by  Mr.  Lumley,  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  signed  by  the  order  of  the  Board,  telling  him,  “  Sir,  The  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Nicholls.  In  reference  thereto,  they  desire  to  state  that  the  correspondence 
which  has  recently  passed  between  Mr.  Nicholls  and  yourself  respecting  your 
continuance  in  your  office  of  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  was  of  an 
official  character ;  ”  how  did  the  correspondence  come  to  be  of  an  official 
character  in  Mr.  Day’s  case,  whereas  the  letters  to  Mr.  Parker  were  considered 
private  ?- — I  said  it  was  not  the  act  of  the  Board  sending  the  letter.  Any  cor¬ 
respondence  may  be  of  an  official  character  without  any  one  of  those  letters 
being  the  act  of  the  Board.  It  had  reference  to  a  public  transaction,  no  doubt, 
although  in  the  form  of  a  private  letter. 

15452.  Being  letters  of  an  official  character,  they  were  not  private  letters  ? — - 
Different  ideas  appear  to  be  attached  as  to  what  are  private  letters  and  what 
are  not ;  by  some  persons  different  views  are  taken. 

15453.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  public  Board  should  be  in 
the  habit  of  writing  private  letters? — The  letter  was  the  letter  of  one  member 
of  the  Board. 

1 5454.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  say  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  private 
letters ;  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  what  is  an  official  letter  ? —  I  know  what  our 
official  letters  are. 

15455.  Are  they  private  or  public  ? — Public. 

15456.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Day  is  official,  is  public? — Of  an  official 
character. 

15457.  Are  there  any  letters  of  an  official  character  issued  from  your  office 
that  are  not  public  letters  ? — Certain  letters  have  been  produced  here  without 
any  communication  from  me,  which  were  .written  under  the  impression  that 
0.45—25.  H  they 
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they  were  not  public  letters,  but  that  they  were  official,  inasmuch  as  they 
related  to  public  business  ;  that  is  the  ground  on  which  they  were  read* 

15458.  Sir  IV.  Joliffe.]  Were  you  present  when  a  deputation  of  the  guar¬ 
dians  from  Andover  waited  on  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  Mr.  West- 
lake’s  suspension? — Yes. 

15459.  What  was  the  grounds  which  they  stated  for  Mr.  Westlake’s  suspen¬ 
sion  ? — The  grounds  they  alleged  were  grounds  in  connexion  with  the  evidence 
he  had  given.  I  cannot  say  they  were  the  real  reasons  ;  I  was  bound  to  pre¬ 
sume  they  were. 

15460.  Was  not  the  main  reason  given  this,  that  after  suspecting  that  pecu¬ 
lation  was  carried  on  by  the  master,  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  that  for  a 
great  length  of  time  to  the  Board  ?-— That  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

15461.  You  have  expressed  yourself  already,  that  you  thought  it  Mr.  West- 
lake’s  duty  to  have  done  so  sooner  ? — I  think  he  would  have  done  better  if  he 
had  made  the  complaint  sooner,  if  he  suspected  M‘Dougal. 

15462.  Something  has  been  said  in  the  evidence,  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  the  various  officers  concerned,  being  very  much  influenced  by  party  feeling; 
was  any  such  matter  as  that  brought  under  your  consideration  at  that  time  ? — 
I  cannot  say  it  was  not ;  I  am  bound  to  say  that  communications  were  made  to 
to  us  which  stated  that  very  strongly. 

15463.  It  was  very  much  the  opinion  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  at  the 
beginning  of  these  inquiries,  that  a  vast  deal  of  it  did  originate  in  party  feel¬ 
ing? — They  had  no  data  to  go  on  in  the  matter,  except  what  Mr.  Parker 
stated.  When  Mr.  Parker  came  to  London  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
inquiries,  we  naturally  asked  him  what  his  view  then  was  of  the  position  of 
M‘JDougal,  and  the  state  of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Parker  expressed  himself  of 
opinion  that  McDougal  was  an  excellent  officer,  that  the  case  to  a  certain  extent 
got  up  against  him.  I  then,  or  Mr.  Nicholls,  asked  him  on  what  grounds,  and 
Mr.  Parker’s  answer  was,  that  it  was  a  political  matter  mainly,  that  it  had 
begun  in  fact  in  local  politics  in  Andover. 

1 5464.  Chairman.']  What  day  did  this  take  place  ? —  After  the  suspension  of 
the  inquiry,  after  the  first  evidence  against  M‘Dougal  had  been  given. 

15465.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Was  strong  political  feeling  attributed  to  Mr.  West- 
lake  ?— Yes  ;  the  question  was  put  in  this  way:  when  he  attributed  it  to 
political  feelings,  I  said  I  did  not  understand  how  Mr.  Westlake  was  involved 
in  that  political  feeling.  Mr.  Parker  then  said  that  Mr.  Westlake  had  come  to 
Andover  and  changed  his  opinions,  and  had  gone  over  from  one  party  to  the  other. 

15466.  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  show  any  reluctance  to  have  the  con¬ 
duct  of  M‘Dougal  investigated  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything  that  could  be 
called  reluctance  ;  they  sent  up  the  charges.  I  do  not  remember  anything  that 
can  be  called  positive  reluctance.  I  thought  there  was  to  be  traced  an  opinion 
that  M‘Dougal  was  innocent. 

15467.  That  he  was  an  ill-used  party? — Yes. 

15468.  They  sent  up  the  charges  without  delay  ? — Yes. 

1 5469.  Did  they  not  send  up  a  requisition  that  those  charges  should  be 
gone  into  before  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  did. 

1 5470.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  their  duty,  you  do  not  attribute  any  want 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  ?— -Not  so  far  as  those  complaints  go. 

15471.  With  regard  to  the  orders  that  have  been  made  for  the  attendance 
at  Divine  service,  page  108  of  the  general  rules  says,  “  The  guardians  may 
make  such  regulations  as  they  deem  expedient  to  authorize  any  inmate  of  the 
workhouse,  being  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  not  being  an  able- 
bodied  female  pauper  having  an  illegitimate  child,  to  attend  public  worship  at 
a  parish  church  or  chapel  on  every  Sunday,  Christmas-day,  and  Good  Friday, 
under  the  control  and  inspection  of  the  master  or  porter  of  the  workhouse,  or 
other  officer.  The  guardians  may  also  make  such  regulations  as  they  deem 
expedient  to  authorize  any  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  being  a  dissenter  from 
the  Established  Church,  and  not  being  an  able-bodied  female  pauper,  having 
an  illegitimate  child,  to  attend  public  worship  at  any  dissenting  chapel.”  In 
both  those  cases  a  woman  having  an  illegitimate  child,  being  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse,  is  excluded  from  going  out  of  the  workhouse  to  attend  Divine 
service? — I  cannot  answer  what  the  effect  of  the  regulations  may  be  at 
Andover.  Since  these  regulations  were  issued  a  circular  has  been  sent  to  all 
the  Boards  of  Guardians,  stating  our  readiness  to  rescind  that  portion  of  the 

regulation 
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regulation  which  excepted  the  women  having  illegitimate  children,  if  they 
wish  the  thing  to  be  done ;  and  it  has  been  rescinded  where  an  application  has 
been  made  to  have  it  rescinded. 

15472.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Was  that  circular  sent  to  Andover?  —  I  cannot 
answer. 

15473.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  We  have  it  in  the  evidence  before  us  that  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered  to  the  inmates  generally  who 
were  willing  to  receive  it  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  in  page  70  it  is  said,  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  should  not  be  administered  in  the  workhouse, 
except  to  the  sick  and  disabled  inmates”  ? — That  is  our  opinion. 

15474.  Is  that  opinion  founded  on  some  representation  from  the  church 
authorities? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  origin  of  it.  I  think  it  was.  This  is 
the  instructional  letter,  going  with  the  order,  which  stated  what  we  believed 
to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  in  an  unconse- 
crated,  place  • 

15475.  If  both  those  orders  had  been  acted  on,  those  unfortunate  females 
would  have  been  excluded  from  the  means  of  receiving  the  sacrament  ?— Yes  ; 
I  see  perfectly  that  was  one  of  the  reasons. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

15476.  Chairman .]  ARE  you  prepared  to  hand  in  certain  returns  ? — 1  am. 

15477.  State  what  they  are  ? — This  is  a  statement  showing  the  unions  con¬ 
stituting  the  district  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  in  1840.  It  states  the  population 
of  the  several  unions,  the  number  of  visits  in  the  year  that  were  paid  to  each, 
the  number  of  unions  visited,  and  a  statement  whether  any  were  not  visited 
during  the  period.  The  second  paper  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  unions 
visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  setting  forth  the  population  of  the 
several  districts,  the  number  of  visits  paid  to  each,  the  number  of  unions 
visited  in  the  year,  the  number  of  unions  not  visited,  and  the  proportion  per 
cent,  not  visited  in  the  year. — ( The  witness  handed  in  the  papers.) 

15478.  Captain  Pechell.\  (To  Sir  Edmund  Head.)  It  appears  from  this  state¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Parker  had  the  care  of  77  unions,  with  a  population  of  1,016,593, 
and  that  he  had  seven  more  unions  under  his  charge  than  any  other  Assistant 
Commissioner ;  it  appears,  likewise,  that  you  had  only  35  unions  under  your 
care  during  the  time  you  were  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ;  the  population  of 
those  35  was  655,997  ;  do  you  not  think  that  Mr.  Parker  had  more  devolving 
upon  him  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  perform  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner 
as  he  could  wish  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  it  depends  entirely  on  what  is  expected  from 
an  Assistant  Commissioner ;  this  table  shows  that  Mr.  Parker  had  more  than 
I  had  to  do,  as  far  as  the  number  of  unions  was  concerned. 

15479.  Double  ? — Yes;  but  it  will  be  found  that  I  visited  my  unions  pretty 
constantly. 

15480.  Is  not  the  Committee  to  infer  that  it  is  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  the 
confidence  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  Mr.  Parker,  when  they  allotted 
him  a  larger  number  of  unions  than  any  other  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — The 
number  of  unions  is  not  an  element  in  that  confidence. 

15481.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  had  a  larger  number  of  unions  ? — It  is. 
The  Commissioners  would  not  have  appointed  him  Assistant  Commissioner  at 
all  if  they  had  not  had  confidence  in  him. 

15482.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  You  have  been  asked  a  question  as  to  the  compari¬ 
son  of  the  size  of  the  district  under  your  charge  in  1839  and  1840,  and  the  size 
of  Mr.  Parker’s  district  in  1844  and  1845  ?— -Yes. 

15483.  It  appears  that  the  district  in  Mr.  Parker’s  charge  was  larger  than 
yours  ?— Yes. 

1 5484.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  being  the  case,  the  number  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  duties  were  more  laborious  if  they  had  been  well  performed,  than  those 
intrusted  to  you,  if  equally  well  performed  ? — That  is  to  say,  there  would  be  a 
larger  space  to  travel  over  ;  the  whole  of  my  time  was  occupied,  and  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  go  as  often  as  I  could  over  and  over  again  to  the  same  union.  No 
more  could  be  done  than  the  occupation  of  my  time. 

15485.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  visits  you  paid  to  the  unions  in 
0.45 — 25.  your 
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your  district  for  the  two  years  ? — The  number  of  unions  visited  in  one  year 
was  197,  and  in  the  other  199.  Every  union  was  visited. 

1 54 86.  Have  you  got  the  return  with  reference  to  the  number  of  visits  paid 
by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  unions  in  his  district  ? — Mr.  Parker’s  number  of  visits  are 
178  in  the  year,  with  16  to  Local  Act  places. 

15487.  Making  194  ? — Yes. 

15488.  Then  it  appears  that  you  paid  just  as  many  visits  in  your  small  dis¬ 
trict  as  he  did  in  his  larger  one  ? — Yes. 

1 5489.  Captain  Pechell.]  That  was  at  the  formation  of  the  union  ? — No,  it 
was  not. 

15490.  Were  you  employed  in  any  special  services,  such  as  getting  up  evi¬ 
dence  against  Gilbert  Incorporations,  or  on  any  matters  to  be  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  remember  those  things. 

15491.  It  has  been  proved  before  this  Committee  that  Mr.  Parker  was,  de¬ 
tained  for  a  month  one  Session  and  20  days  in  another  Session  ;  were  any  such 
duties  imposed  on  you  during  the  time  you  were  an  Assistant  Commissioner } 
— No  such  attendances  on  the  House  of  Commons. 

15492.  Would  not  that  absorb  his  complete  time  ;  he  was  not  able  to  make 
any  visits  during  the  time  he  was  in  attendance  here  ? — No. 

Alfred  Austin,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

15493.  Mr.  Christie .]  HOW  long  have  you  been  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner  ? — Three  years  ago  last  April. 

15494.  April  1843? — Yes. 

15495.  When  did  you  take  the  district  which  includes  Oxford  ?  —  I  took  a  dis¬ 
trict  which  did  not  include  Oxford  in  May  1843  5  Oxford  was  afterwards  added 
to  it. 

15496.  In  what  time? — In  August  the  same  year. 

15497.  Do  you  remember  attending  at  Somerset  House  on  the  8th  October 
last  year? — I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

15498.  On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Price? — I  remember  attending  at  Somerset 
House  about  that  time,  on  a  Monday  morning,  I  think. 

15499.  In  consequence  of  a  summons? — Not  in  consequence  of  a  summons. 

15500.  A  letter  summoning  you  ? — A  letter,  in  consequence  of  which  I  went  to 
Somerset  House. 

15501.  Have  you  got  that  letter  with  you? — I  have. 

15502.  Produce  it  ? — Will  the  Committee  allow  me  to  explain  that  I  consider 
this  letter  a  private  letter;  not  that  I  wish  to  withhold  it,  but  there  is  a  passage  in 
it  which  perhaps  the  Commitcee  will  not  think  necessary  to  have  read  publicly  ; 
the  passage  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  poor  laws  ;  the  letter  is  a  private 
one  from  Mr.  Lewis  to  myself,  dated,  Somerset  Plouse,  3  October,  and  states, 
“My  dear  Sir, — The  Andover  Guardians  have  placed,  or  are  about  to  place,  their 
workhouse  in  the  temporary  charge  of  Mr.  Price,  the  late  master  of  the  Oxford 
workhouse,  I  believe  either  at  Mr.  Parker’s  suggestion,  or  with  his  concurrence. 
The  appointment  has  not  yet  been  reported,  and  before  our  sanction  is  given 
I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  inform  me  of  your  opinion  as  to 
Mr.  Price’s  fitness  for  this  employment,  and  whether  you  think  he  may  be  safely 
entrusted  in  a  duty  which  is  now  exposed  to  close  scrutiny,  and  probable  mis¬ 
representation.  We  shall  not  use  any  opinions  of  yours  in  any  way  which  will 
personally  commit  you.”  I  had  this  letter  on  the  5th  October,  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  In  consequence  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  Oxford  case,  and 
the  long  evidence,  and  so  on,  and  as  the  Andover  matter  appeared  to  me  to  be 
pressing,  I  thought  the  best  course  I  could  pursue  was  instantly  to  come  to  Lon¬ 
don.  I  have  already  publicly  stated,  or  written,  that  I  wras  requested  to  attend 
the  Commissioners.  I  was  not  requested  to  attend  the  Commissioners.  This  was 
the  letter  I  received  ;  and  when  I  made  that  statement  I  had  not  this  letter  to 
refer  to. 

15503.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  You  came  to  London  in  consequence  of  a  communi¬ 
cation,  not  being  requested  to  attend  ? — Yes. 

155°4*  Mr.  Christie .]  Your  statement  is  before  the  Committee? — When  I 
wrote  that  letter  I  was  moving  all  my  papers  from  Worcester  to  Manchester,  on 
taking  charge  of  a  new  district.  I  thought  I  had  been  asked  to  attend,  but  I  had 
not  been. 

15505-  “  When 
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15505.  «  When  I  met  Mr.  Parker  I  had  been  requested  to  come  up  to  London 
to  confer  with  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  such  investigation,  and  I  had 
brought  with  me  my  notes  relating  to  it.  At  the  time  ot  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  Parker,  therefore,  my  position,  with  reference  to  my  knowledge  or  opinion  as 
to  Mr.  Price,  appeared  to  me  to  require  reserve  on  my  part,  until  I  had  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Commissioners”? — I  came  up  on  my  own  part. 

15506.  Whether  your  position  required  reserve  appears  to  depend  on  your 
having  been  required  to  come  up  to  confer  with  the  Commissioners? — lhat  is 
rather  a  loose  expression  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  private  conference.  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  any  communication  with  anybody  till  I  had  seen  the  Commissioners. 

*  15507.  You  throw  blame  in  the  same  letter  on  Mr.  Parker  for  not  having 

consulted  you  about  Mr.  Price  before  he  had  sent  him  to  Andover  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  having  thrown  blame  on  Mr.  Parker. 

15508.  “  I  should  premise  that  Mr.  Parker  made  no  application  to  me  respect¬ 
ing  Price,  before  he  (Price)  went  to  Andover  ;  had  Mr.  Parker  done  so  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  office  business,  I  should  have  given  him  all  the  information 
necessary  for  his  guidance  respecting  Price;”  was  it  the  ordinary  course  ot  office 
business,  that  before  Mr.  Parker  recommended  Price  he  should  have  consulted 
you? — I  think  it  would  have  been  better.  I  have  made  those  applications  myself; 

I  have  written  myself  for  information. 

15509.  When  did  you  hold  this  inquiry  into  Price’s  conduct? — The  el  0  f 
June,  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August  1845. 

15510.  Did  you  never  send  up  the  notes  of  the  evidence  which  you  took,  or 
transmitted  any  communication  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject? — 1  trans¬ 
mitted  a  communication  to  the  Commissioners,  to  the  effect,  if  I  think  right,  that 
Price  had  resigned,  and  in  that  he  had  acted  very  discreetly. 

15511.  Bow  long  had  the  investigation  gone  on  when  he  resigned? — I  think 
there  must  have  been  five  or  six  days  of  inquiry. 

15512.  Was  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  office  business  that  you  did  not  forward 
the  evidence  to  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office ? — I  should  do  so  under  the 
same  circumstances  again.  In  another  case  I  have  acted  in  the  same  sort  of 
way,  not  sending  the  evidence  under  the  circumstances,  which,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  explain.  Price  had  been  elected  master  by  the  guardians.  His  elec¬ 
tion  was  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for  confirmation.  The  Commissioners, 
I  think,  before  they  received  that  submission,  had  received  the  statement  from 
persons,  some  guardians  and  some  not,  to  the  effect  that  Price  was  not  a  fit  person 
to  be  appointed  master.  They  thereupon  referred  those  papers  to  me,  and  my 
instructions  were  to  inquire  whether  he  was  a  fit  person  to  be  appointed  master. 
I  made  the  inquiry  at  considerable  length.  But  before  I  made  any  report,  Price 
resigned  ;  I  considered  therefore  there  was  an  end  of  the  question,  so  far  as  the 
Commissioners  and  Price  were  concerned.  He  filled  the  place  of  a  candidate  in 
the  inquiry  that  took  place  ;  and  when  he  resigned,  there  was  no  necessity  to  make 
any  report  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

15513.  Do  you  not  consider  the  notes  of  the  evidence  as  documents  for  the 
Poor-law  Commission  Office  ?  — Perhaps  not. 

15514.  Should  you  have  kept  them  to  yourself,  or  forwarded  them  to  the 

office  ? — I  should  have  kept  them  with  the  papers  in  the  district,  which  are  handed 

from  one  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  other.  They  would  have  been  with  the 

%/ 

papers  of  the  district  at  this  moment  if  this  matter  had  not  occurred. 

15515.  Did  you  receive  any  public  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  on 
this  subject,  requesting  your  opinion  as  to  Price? — No. 

15516.  Not  such  a  one  as  was  sent  to  Mr.  Parker? — I  am  riot  aware  of  any 

15517.  The  only  communication  was  this  communication  from  Mr.  Lewis? 

That  is  the  only  communication  I  have  had  from  the  Commissioners  respecting 
r>  Price. 

15518.  Chairman.']  Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr.  Parker  in  the  Poor-law 
Commission  Office? — Perfectly  well. 

15519.  Did  he  inquire  from  you  whether  you  knew  anything  affecting  Price's 
character? — I  forget  the  exact  phrase  that  was  used;  it  was  something  to  that 
effect,  or  “What  is  this  about  Price?” 

15520.  Was  your  answer  to  the  effect  at  first  of  expressing  doubt  whether  you 
did  know  anything  against  Price? — Not  that  I  recollect.  I  hesitated  and 
pondered  a  moment  to  think  what  answer  I  should  give  Mr.  Parker,  whether  1 
should  enter  into  all  the  matters  at  once.  Owing  to  my  then  being  on  the  point 

0.45—25.  I  of 
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A.  Austin,  Esq.  of  going  before  the  Commissioners,  and  wishing  to  be  very  reserved,  I  hesitated 

- —  a  moment  or  two.  After  that  hesitation,  I  said,  “  There  was  an  inquiry,  and  he 

13  July  1846.  resigned,  and  I  think  he  acted  very  wisely.”  Then  I  turned  to  Mr.  Coode,  who 

w  as  present,  and  said,  “  I  think,  Coode,  that  is  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding ; 
in  certain  cases  it  is  justifiable  allowing  an  officer  to  resign  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.”  Then  the  subject  was  changed. 

15521.  Mr.  Christie .]  Why  should  your  having  to  go  to  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  on  this  subject  have  induced  reserve? — Inasmuch  as  1  wished  to 
explain  to  them ;  they  might  have  thought  I  had  not  acted  correctly,  in  not  pro¬ 
ducing  the  evidence. 

15522.  Chairman ].  The  question  was,  whether  you  told  Mr.  Parker,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiry,  what  you  have  now  told  us,  that  there  had  been  an  inquiry,  and 
the  inquiry  was  interrupted  and  came  to  a  termination  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Price ;  did  you  tell  him  that  ? — Not  so  much  as  that ;  that  there  had 
been  an  inquiry,  and  he  had  resigned,  and  I  thought  he  had  acted  wisely  ;  that 
was  the  effect  of  the  conversation. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’Clock* 
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Lunce ,  1 30  die  Julii,  1 846. 


Sir  Edmund  Head 
Mr.  Hugh  Owen 
Alfred  Austin ,  Esq.  - 


p.  1 
P-  3i 

P-  32 


Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and, 
Papers,  fyc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  request 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  th 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  ike  Members  of  su 
Committees. 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


Mercurii ,  15 0  die  Julii,  1845. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 
Captain  Pechell. 


Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  M.  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  J.  Walsh. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


Lord  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


William  Robinson ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


i5523-  Mr.  Etwall. ]  ARE  you  beadle  of  Andover? — Yes. 

15524.  And  constable? — Yes. 

15525-  How  long  have  been  so? — Upwards  of  22  years. 

15526.  Do  you  recollect  the  building  of  the  present  union  house  at  Andover  ? 
— Yes. 


15527.  Have  you  ever  been  sent  for  by  the  late  master,  M'Dougal,  to  take 
persons  from  the  union  to  the  gaol  at  Andover  ? — Yes,  many  a  time. 

15528.  When  was  the  first  time  that  you  were  sent  for? — I  cannot  say. 
15529.  Was  it  soon  after  the  union  house  was  occupied? — Some  little  time 
after  the  union  was  built,  but  how  long  I  cannot  say. 

1553°-  And  by  his  orders  you  took  those  persons  to  the  Andover  gaol? 
— Yes. 


15531*  Hid  you  take  them  before  the  magistrate  before  you  took  them  there  ? 
— No ;  several  I  did  not. 

15532-  Chairman .]  How  many  ?— -I  cannot  say. 

15533-  Half  the  numbei  that  you  took  to  the  lock-up  did  you  take  there 
without  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

15534-  Mr.  Etwall .]  Did  you  take  20  there  without  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate,  while  M‘Dougal  was  living  there? — Yes. 

15535-  Thirty? — Yes. 

15536.  Did  you  take  vagrants  there? — Yes,  several  times. 

15537-  What  did  the  master  say  to  you  ?— -He  said  that  he  could  not  do 
anything  with  them  ;  I  should  take  them  to  the  gaol,  keep  them  in  the  whole 
of  the  night,  and  let  them  out  in  the  morning. 

-  1553^*  And  did  you  let  them  out  in  the  morning  without  taking  them  before 
the  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

15539*  You  took  them  to  the  gaol  and  let  them  out  of  gaol  solely  on  the 
authority  of  M‘Dougal  ? — Yes.  1 

15540.  Do  you  recollect  ever  taking  any  vagrants  in  the  morning  from  the 
union  house,  M‘Dougal  stating  to  you  that  they  would  not  do  their  work  with¬ 
out  a  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

15541.  Have  you  taken  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  gaol  as  well  as  vagrants? 
— Yes. 


.  15542-  Chairman .]  Did  M‘Dougal  give  you  any  reason  for  sending  the 
inmates  .  Ihe  same  as  the  others  ^  he  could  not  tell  what  to  do  with  them# 

15543-  Do  you  recollect  that  they  were  let  out  of  the  gaol  without  any 
authority  of  the  magistrates? — Ves,  several  times. 

15544-  Cr  without  being  taken  before  the  magistrates? _ Yes. 

15545;  Do  you  recollect  any  particular  man  ?— I  recollect  one  particular 
man  of  the  name  of  Wells. 

°-45~26'  A  15546-  Did 
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15546.  Did  he  live  in  Andover? — Yes  ;  I  think  he  lived  in  High-street. 

15547.  You  took  him  to  gaol  ? — Yes,  and  let  him  out  again. 

15548.  How  long  did  he  remain  ?— Some  few  hours. 

15549.  How  came  you  to  let  him  out  r — I  went  by  order  of  M'Dougal,  and 
let  him  out. 

15550.  Chairman .]  You  took  these  people  to  gaol  solely  in  consequence  of 
what  M'Dougal  told  you  ?  —Yes. 

15551.  Did  you  think  you  were  acting  according  to  law  in  so  doing  ?  Did  it 
not  occur  to  you  that  you  were  taking  a  very  heavy  responsibility  ? — I  think  I 
was. 

15552.  In  this  case  of  Wells  that  you  have  named,  had  you  seen  Wells  doing 
anything;  was  he  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  anything  which  entitled 
you  to  interfere  ? — No. 

*5553-  Was  he  quiet  and  peaceable  when  you  took  him  ? — Yes. 

15554.  And  in  those  cases  as  many  as  30  people  were  taken  to  the  gaol,  and 
let  out  the  next  morning,  without  being  taken  before  the  magistrates? — Yes. 

15555.  Did  the  gaoler  receive  them  without  making  any  inquiries,  on  your 
bringing  them  there? — Yes. 

15556.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  obeying  the  orders 
of  M'Dougal  ? — No,  none  in  particular  ;  only  that  I  knew  he  was  a  man  at  the 
union  acting.  I  thought  I  was  doing  right  at  the  time  he  gave  them  in  charge 
to  me. 

15557.  You  thought  he  was  a  man  of  great  authority  ?— Yes. 

1 5558.  When  prisoners  from  the  union  came  before  the  magistrates,  did 
M‘Dougal  tell  his  own  story  ? — He  used  to  relate  the  story  first  to  the  magis¬ 
trates. 

15559.  And  did  you  think  that  the  magistrates  went  a  good  deal  by  what  he 
said  ?— Yes ;  they  heard  what  he  said,  and  sometimes  asked  the  prisoners 
questions. 

15560.  Chairman .]  What  was  the  last  time  you  took  a  person  under  such 
circumstances  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

15561.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.\  Did  those  parties  ever  remonstrate  against  your 
taking  them  to  prison  ? — No. 

15562.  They  all  went  quietly  ? — Yes. 

1 5563.  Chairman .]  Are  you  quite  sure  you  took  Wells  to  the  prison  ? — Yes. 

!5564.  Quite  sure  of  the  man  ? — Yes. 

15565.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  family  \ — I  do  not  know  whether  he 
had  got  any  children  ;  I  know  he  had  a  wife. 

15566.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  wife  in  particular? — She  is  a 
cripple  j  they  did  live  in  what  we  used  to  call  White  Bear  Yard. 

15567.  Did  you  take  the  wife  also  to  gaol? — No,  I  do  not  recollect. 

15568.  Do  you  know  where  the  wife  was  at  the  time  ? — In  the  union. 

15569.  Were  you  told  to  take  him  to  gaol  because  he  went  out  of  the  house, 
and  would  not  take  his  wife  with  him  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  was  it. 

15570.  That  was  the  reason  given  ? — Yes. 

15571.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  You  are  positive  you  did  not  take  him  before  a  magis 
trate  ? — No,  I  took  him  to  gaol  at  once. 

15572.  Chairman .]  Was  he  taken  before  the  magistrates  at  all  ? — I  do  not 
think  he  was. 

15573.  Are  you  sure  he  was  not  taken  before  a  magistrate  that  afternoon? 
— I  do  not  think  he  was. 

15574.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  of  magistrates  that  afternoon  ? — 'No. 

15575-  Mr.  Etwall .]  You  can  tell  whether  you  took  him  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  or  not  that  afternoon? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

15576.  Is  there  any  other  constable  in  Andover  ? — Yes.  » 

15577.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  other  constable  took  this  man  before 
the  magistrates? — No  ;  the  gaoler  oftentimes  takes  prisoners  before  magistrates. 

15578-  You  are  positive  you  took  upwards  of  30  cases  to  the  prison,  and 
you  yourself  let  them  out  of  gaol  without  their  being  taken  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  ? — Yes  ;  I  can  say  that  positively. 

15579.  Chairman.']  In  any  of  these  cases,  can  you  recollect  whether 
M'Dougal  stated  any  particular  act  which  the  party  had  committed  whom  he 
gave  into  your  charge? — I  cannot. 

15580.  Was  the  expression  generally  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 

them  ? — 
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them  ? — He  said,  “You  must  take  these  to  the  prison.”  I  did  not  give  a 
thought  of  recollecting  the  thing,  or  I  would  have  entered  it  in  a  book. 

15581.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  What  did  the  gaoler  say  when  you  took  them;  did 
he  make  any  difficulty  about  receiving  them  ?— I  used  to  say,  “  I  have  brought 
you  some  from  the  union,  or  a  couple  for  the  union. 

15582.  Then  you  gave  them  in  his  charge  r — Yes. 

15583.  Did  you  call  the  next  day  to  see  them  out  again  ? — Yes;  to  see  them 
out  of  town. 

15584.  Chairman.]  That  was  with  respect  to  the  vagrants;  but  with  respect 
to  those  who  had  been  inmates  of  the  workhouse  for  some  time,  M‘Dougal  and 

you  took  the  same  course  with  them  ? — Yes. 

15584*.  What  did  you  do  with  those  the  next  morning  ? — Set  them  at  liberty. 

15585.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Did  they  go  back  to  the  union  house  ?— No  ;  they 
used  to  go  away  from  the  union  ;  they  would  not  go  back  to  the  union  again; 
they  were  inmates  of  the  union,  but  they  would  not  go  back  to  the  governor  of 
the  union. 

Sir  Edmund  Heady  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

15586.  Mr.  Etwall.]  HAVE  you  heard  this  statement  of  the  beadle  of 
Andover? — Yes. 

15587.  Is  there  any  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  authorizing  the 
master  of  a  workhouse  to  commit  the  vagrants  or  inmates  to  gaol,  without  going 
before  the  magistrate  ? — There  is  no  order  of  the  Commissioners  ;  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  not  competent  to  make  any  such  order. 

15588.  Is  that  a  system  that  has  been  brought  before  your  knowledge  as  a 
Poor-law  Commissioner  to  have  been  exercised  by  masters  of  workhouses  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  remember  any  instance  of  it. 

15589.  Is  this  the  first  instance? — This  is  the  first  instance  I  ever  recollect 
hearing  of,  of  any  gaoler  who  would  receive  any  person  uuder  such  circumstances. 

15590.  Or  any  master  who  would  presume  to  take  on  himself  to  send  them 
to  gaol  ?— The  master  might  presume  to  give  the  man  into  the  custody  of  the 
constable  without  a  warrant,  in  such  a  case  as  that  which  was  put  of  a  vagrant 
refusing  to  work ;  the  man  would  come  within  the  5th  of  George  4th,  the 
Vagrant  Act,  and  all  the  proceedings  would  be  regulated  by  that ;  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act. 

15591.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  beadle  that  M‘Dougal  sent  orders  when 
these  persons  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  gaol  ? — That  is  a  matter  for  the 
gaoler  of  Andover  to  settle.  I  do  not  know  what  authority  the  gaoler  of 
Andover  could  have  to  take  people  in  or  let  them  out  on  the  order  of  the 
master  of  the  workhouse. 

15592.  Do  you  approve  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse  taking  so  much  on 
himself? — I  do  not,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  lawful.  The  way  in  which 
it  is  applicable  to  vagrants,  is  under  the  5th  &  6th  Viet.  c.  57,  where  it  is 
said,  “  if  any  such  person,  while  in  such  workhouse,  refuse  or  neglect  to 
perform  such  task  of  work  suited  to  his  age,  strength,  and  capacity,  or  wilfully 
destroy  or  injure  his  own  clothes,  or  damage  any  of  the  property  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  he  shall  be  deemed  an  idle  and  disorderly  person  within  the  meaning 
of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
intituled,  £  An  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  Idle  and  Disorderly  Persons,  and 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England/  ”  There¬ 
fore,  no  proceedings  could  have  been  taken  against  a  person  so  circumstanced, 
except  according  to  the  forms  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Vagrant  Act. 

15593.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.~\  A  constable  may  take  a  party  into  custody  without 
a  warrant  ? — Yes. 

15594.  And  having  taken  him  into  custody,  what  is  the  proper  mode  of  dis* 
charging  him  out  of  custody ;  can  he  be  discharged  without  bringing  him 
before  a  magistrate  ? — No,  I  do  not  apprehend  he  can. 

15595.  Mr.  Etwall .]  It  appears  by  the  evidence  of  Anthony,  the  late  porter, 
that  the  vagrants  that  came  in  late  at  night  refused  to  do  their  allotted  task  of 
work  in  the  morning,  because  they  had  no  breakfast  allowed  ;  is  it  not  a  hard 
case  for  men,  after  having  a  night’s  lodging,  to  be  called  on  to  do  a  stated 
quantity  of  work,  and  unless  they  do  it  to  be  imprisoned  as  vagrants  ? — I  think 
they  ought  to  have  food  before  they  leave  the  workhouse,  but  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  called  on  to  do  a  task  of  work  as  a  check  on  mere  mendicants. 
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15596.  Do  you  think  they  should  have  a  breakfast  ?— Yes,  certainly,  before 
they  leave  the  workhouse. 

1 5597-  It  is  stated  also  by  Antony  and  other  witnesses,  that  boys  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Andover  workhouse  from  9  to  16  years  of  age  in  breaking  and 
pounding  bones  ;  was  that  ever  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners? 
— No,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was. 

15598.  Then  is  that  contrary  to  the  sanction  which  is  given  in  your  letter  to 
the  employment  of  adults  in  the  Andover  Union  workhouse  not  suffering  under 
any  temporary  or  apparent  infirmity  from  bone-crushing? — Yes,  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  order,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  order. 

15599.  Do  you  approve  of  boys  of  that  tender  age  being  so  employed  in 
breaking  bones  ?  — No. 

15600.  Were  two  employed  because  the  strength  of  one  was  not  sufficient  to 
raise  the  lever  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  say  it  was  a  proper  mode  of  employment 
for  boys  of  that  age,  if  I  am  asked  individually. 

15601.  You  have  stated  in  your  former  evidence,  that  you  were  surprised 
Mr.  Parker  did  not  discover  the  stench  of  those  bones  ?— Yes,  and  some  other 
matters  which  were  wrong  certainly. 

15602.  Are  you  not  equally  surprised  that  the  visiting  committee  of  the  An¬ 
dover  Guardians,  whose  duty  it  was  weekly  to  attend  and  go  round  the  house, 
did  not  discover  the  green  bones  being  broken  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  did  not  discover  them.  I  presume,  from  the  opinions  Mr.  Parker  has  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  subject,  if  he  had  discovered  them,  he  would  either  have 
reported  it  or  stopped  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  visiting  committee  dis¬ 
approved  of  it. 

15603.  You  never  had  any  communication  with  them  on  the  point  ? — No. 

15604.  Are  you  aware  that  the  master,  M‘Dougal,  was  not  examined  by 
Mr.  Parker  on  this  inquiry  relative  to  the  bones? — I  do  not  recollect  it  at  this 
moment ;  it  is  very  possible  he  was  not. 

15605.  Would  it  have  been  desirable  for  him  to  have  been  examined  on  that 
inquiry  as  to  the  bones? — I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  have  been  examined; 
it  was  not  criminatory  of  him. 

15606.  Would  it  not  have  made  the  inquiry  more  complete? — Yes. 

15607.  Your  attention  was  called  the  last  time  to  the  case  of  Ponsen? — Yes. 

15608.  We  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  other  strange  facts  relative  to 
this  case  that  were  not  mentioned? — Yes. 

15609.  The  man  stated  he  went  on  crutches,  and  that  his  house  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  workhouse,  and  he  suffered  so  from  rheumatism 
that  he  was  forced  repeatedly  to  stop  on  his  way  on  his  return? — Yes. 

15610.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  poor  laws  for  a  person  in  that  state  to  be  employed  in  the  workhouse 
before  food  is  given  to  his  family,  who  were  suffering  at  that  time  from  an 
attack  of  epidemic  fever? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

1561 1.  Are  you  aware  that  Ponten’s  allowance  was  taken  away  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  because  he  stated  that  the  inmates  ate  potatoes? — Yes. 

15612.  And  although  the  fact  was  not  disproved,  he  was  distinctly  told,  be¬ 
cause  he  narrated  this,  his  allowance  should  be  taken  off? — I  have  seen  it  stated. 

156i3*  Do  you  approve  of  that  mode  of  proceeding? — It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  proper  reason  for  taking  off  a  person’s  allowance  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

'56\4-  1°  the  correspondence  in  the  Papers,  No.  7>  between  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  and  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians,  relative  to  the  case  of 
Maidmant,  there  is  a  letter,  dated  2d  June,  from  Mr.  Loscombe,  a  guardian  of 
the  Andover  Union,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  following  facts:  “On 
Saturday  the  24th  ultimo,  a  woman  of  this  town,  named  Maidmant,  aged  69, 
had.  an  attack  of  paralysis.  On  the  Monday  following,  her  husband,  John 
Maidmant  (an  itinerant  vendor  of  cakes,  aged  61,  and  partially  disabled  by 
lameness)  applied  to  the  relieving  officer  for  assistance  for  his  wife.  He  received 
from  the  relieving  officer  an  order  to  go  to  the  union  workhouse  to  work,  and 
that  he  would  then  receive  rations  for  two  ”  ? — Y  es. 

156i5*  D  you  turn  to  the  next  page  there  is  a  “memorandum  indorsed  on 
the  above  letter  of  2d  July  1845;  (Mr.  Parker.  It  hardly  seems  that  an 
inquiry  is  requisite.’ )  Is  that  Mr.  Parker’s  memorandum? — That  is  my  memo¬ 
randum. 
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15616.  The  following  is  your’s?— The  following  down  to  the  initials. 

15617.  “  If  relief  was  required,  the  relieving  officer  certainly  ought  to  have 
visited  the  case ;  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  relief  was  required,  for  he  gave 
it.  E.  H.,y  ?— Yes. 

15618.  The  next  is  Mr.  Parker’s  :  “The  offer  of  relief,  and  its  refusal, 
rendered  any  further  investigation  of  the  case  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  the 
relieving  officer,  who  might  reasonably  conclude  that  the  man  could  provide 
necessaries  for  his  wife.  TV,  H.  P.”  ? — Yes. 

1561*9.  But  the  point  that  your  attention  is  directed  to  is,  that  this  man,  Maid- 
mant,  6l  years  of  age,  a  reduced  tradesman,  who  had  paid  rates  for  many  years,  is 
told  that  he  cannot  have  relief  for  his  wife  unless  he  comes  and  does  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  work  in  the  workhouse  ? — As  I  stated  the  other  day,  that  I  apprehend  is 
a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  guardians ;  they  are  bound  to  relieve  the  man, 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  relieve  him,  and  the  imposition  of  the  condition  to 
work,  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  guardians  with  which  we  are  most  jealous 
of  interfering ;  that  is  not  our  department,  except  where  it  is  within  the  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  us. 

1 5620.  Do  you  not  consider  it  a  case  of  great  hardship,  considering  the  man’s 
years,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  workhouse  to  break  bones ; 
because  we  have  it  distinctly  stated  in  evidence  that  breaking  bones  was  the 
work  he  was  required  to  do  ? — That  was  not  before  us,  as  I  have  stated  be¬ 
fore.  There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  my  expressing  an  individual  opinion 
on  the  conduct  of  the  guardians  in  a  matter  placed  by  the  law  in  their  own 
discretion,  which  this  is.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
conduct  of  the  guardians  in  matters  over  which  the  Commissioners  have  a  direct 
control. 

15621.  In  reference  to  a  subsequent  letter  from  Mr.  Chadwick,  dated  11th 
July,  he  says  that  the  Commissioners  decided  that  there  was  no  necesssity  for 
further  inquiry  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  on  the  ground  already  referred  to  in  that  memo¬ 
randum,  that  relief  was  offered.  The  guardians  afforded  relief;  they  were 
judges  of  the  relief  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  relief  was  to  be  administered, 
and  finding  that  was  the  point  at  issue,  a  point  which  involved  their  own  dis¬ 
cretion,  not  ours,  there  was  nothing  to  inquire  into. 

15622.  You  make  no  allusion  in  your  letter  to  the  man’s  having  been  re¬ 
quired  to  do  work  at  the  union  house  before  he  had  relief? — No,  because  that 
was  a  condition  which  the  guardians  had  the  power  to  impose,  although  they 
were  not  bound  by  our  rules  to  impose  it. 

15623.  If  you  are  silent  on  that  subject,  is  it  to  be  inferred  by  the  guardians 
that  you  approved  of  it  ? — No,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  approve  of  every  thing 
that  we  do  not  take  notice  of,  if  it  is  within  the  legal  discretion  of  the  guardians. 

15624.  You  made  no  allusion  to  it  in  your  letter  ? — We  expressed  no  disap¬ 
probation  of  it. 

15625.  In  that  case  the  Board  of  Guardians  asked  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — One  of  the  guardians  did. 

15626.  And  you  decided  there  should  be  no  inquiry,  upon  the  evidence  which 
is  given  in  his  letter  from  Cook,  the  relieving  officer  ? — We  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  inquiry,  because  it  was  clear  from  Mr.  Loscombe’s  own  narrative  of 
the  case,  taken  with  the  letter  of  Cook,  with  Cook’s  reply,  that  the  point  at  issue 
was  one  within  the  discretion  of  the  guardians,  not  ours. 

15627.  This  is  a  passage  in  Cook’s  letter,  “First  premising  that  John  Maid- 
mant,  who  is  described  as  a  pauper,  was  so,  so  far  as  the  overseer  having  given 
an  order  for  the  medical  officer  to  attend  his  wife,  made  him  so,  but  no  further.” 
There  Cook  asserts  that  Maidmant  was  not  a  pauper ;  he  does  not  give  you  any 
account  of  the  earnings  of  Maidmant  or  the  destitute  state  which  he  was  in  ? 
— If  he  had  given  us  an  account,  we  could  not  have  acted  on  such  an  account ; 
we  are  not  the  judges  of  the  destitution  of  the  party,  the  guardians  are  by  law  ; 
it  is  taken  out  of  our  cognizance. 

15628.  You  decided  that  case,  taking  into  consideration  Mr.  Loscombe,  the 
guardian’s  letter,  as  well  as  Cook’s,  and  acted  on  the  counter  statement  of  the 
relieving  officer,  in  preference  to  the  original  statement  by  Loscombe? — We 
decided  on  consideration  of  all  the  papers.  If  you  look  to’  the  memorandum 
already  referred  to,  you  will  see  a  memorandum  in  accordance  with  the  former 
one,  signed  by  another  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  initialed  ;  so  that 
it  passed  before  two  Commissioners,  and  was  fully  considered. 
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15629.  There  was  an  application  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  that  case 
should  be  investigated  ? — I  do  not  remember  if  it  was  from  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  ;  this  is  the  whole  correspondence  that  was  called  for. 

15630.  Are  you  aware  that  insufficiency  of  food  was  alleged  by  the  men  who 
were  examined  relative  to  eating  the  marrow  and  gristle  off  the  bones  ?— Yes. 

15631.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  it  considered  by  those  two  Commissioners  at  the 
same  time  ? — I  cannot  undertake  to  say. 

15632.  Does  not  the  minutes  say  for  itself  they  were  not  at  the  same  time  ? 

— I  do  not  remember  now  ;  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  not  both  before 
us  at  the  same  time. 

15633*  Your  minute  was  the  minute  to  refer  the  question  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — 

Yes.  <v'« 

15634.  Mr.  Lewis’s  is  a  minute  made  after  Mr.  Parker  reported  ? — Yes.  v 

15635.  Mr.  j Etwall.~]  Do  you  consider  that  that  evidence  has  since  been  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  evidence  which  was  taken  on  oath  before  Mr.  Parker,  and 
also  by  the  evidence  which  was  taken  before  this  Committee  ? — I  think  it  has  ; 
with  reference  to  that  question,  I  understand  the  question  to  refer,  not  to  the 
amounts  prescribed  in  the  dietary,  but  the  amounts  received  by  the  men. 

15636.  Their  statement,  that  it  was  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  food? — I 
think  evidence  has  been  given  to  corroborate  that,  certainly. 

15637.  Especially  as  to  bread? — I  do  not  remember  that. 

15638.  And  it  is  proved,  is  it  not,  that  there  was  less  bread  in  the  dietary  in 
use  in  Andover,  than  in  that  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  Annual 
Report  in  No.  3  ? — No,  1  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  about  that  dietary ; 
in  the  Annual  Report  that  dietary  is  not  prescribed  at  all.  The  Commissioners 
were  in  the  habit,  early  in  their  proceedings,  when  a  Board  of  Guardians 
wanted  a  dietary,  to  send  out  a  circular  that  contained  a  certain  number  of 
dietaries,  and  they  said  to  the  guardians,  select  one  of  these,  and  the  guardians 
of  Andover  selected  a  dietary  from  the  circular  sent  to  them,  and  the  same 
dietary  which  they  selected  was  issued.  There  was  no  confusion  or  bad  faith  in 
the  circular  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report ;  but  my  impression  * 
of  the  matter  is  that  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  between  the  time  of  the  issuing  of 
the  Andover  dietary,  and  the  time  of  that  report  being  printed,  the  circular  sent 
out  habitually  was  altered. 

15639.  But  supposing  we  refer  to  the  Second  Annual  Report,  and  see  that 
the  No.  3  dietary  is  in  use  at  Andover,  and  we  read,  in  your  Annual  Report,  of 
dietary  No.  3 ;  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude  that  that  was  the  dietary  in  use  at 
Andover? — If  you  know  the  fact  that  No.  3  was  in  use. 

15640.  The  fact  is  to  be  seen  from  the  correspondence  that  passed  between 
the  Commissioners  and  the  guardians,  in  which  they  expressly  say  they  accept 
the  dietary  No.  3? — It  was  dietary  No.  3  in  the  circular  then  issued.  I  am 
referring  now  to  matters  before  1  was  a  Commissioner. 

15641.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  thought  that 
evidence  had  been  adduced  corroborating  the  impression  that  these  parties  had 
gnawed  the  bones,  in  consequence  of  their  having  received  an  insufficient 
supply  of  food  ?— Evidence  has  been  adduced,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  which  goes 
to  corroborate  that,  because  witnesses  have  stated  it  here. 

15642.  You  were  understood  then,  to  say  that  you  made  a  distinction  between 
the  dietary  in  force,  and  the  amount  of  food  which  these  parties  received  ? — 
Certainly ;  I  consider  for  the  dietary  in  force  the  Commissioners  were  respon¬ 
sible  ;  for  the  amount  of  food  that  the  parties  received,  that  the  Commissioners 
could  not  be  cognizant  of ;  the  parties  on  the  spot  must  be  cognizant  of  its 
delivery;  and  that  the  dietary  in  force  was  sufficient,  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  West¬ 
lake’s  evidence,  in  page  6  of  the  depositions  before  Mr.  Parker,  in  which  he 
says,  I  think  the  allowance  of  food  in  the  workhouse  is  quite  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  inmates  in  health.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think  the  children  and 
aged  people  who  enter  the  workhouse,  improve  in  health.  I  do  not  find  the 
able-bodied  inmates  fall  off  in  health.  There  has  been  very  little  sickness  in 
the  workhouse.” 

15643.  Then  your  remark  applied  not  to  the  dietary  in  force,  but  to  the 
amount  actually  delivered  to  the  paupers  ? — Yes ;  because  the  statements  1 
have  seen  have  been  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  receive  food  enough,  not 
with  reference  to  that  prescribed. 
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15644.  Chairman .]  That  leaves  a  discrepancy  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
explain  ? — That  is  a  different  matter  altogether. 

15645.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  proved  that  they  were 
defrauded  of  their  proper  allowance  in  various  ways  ?— It  has  been  alleged,  I 
know. 

15646.  But  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  yourself,  from  your  knowledge 
as  a  Poor-law  Commissioner? — I  do  not  think  my  knowledge  as  a  Commissioner 
would  enable  me  to  decide  on  that  fact  of  itself ;  it  enables  me  to  say  this,  that 
many  of  the  checks  which  would  have  secured  a  proper  delivery  of  food  to  the 
sick,  for  instance,  were  wanting  ;  that  is  clear. 

15647.  Now  are  you  aware  in  what  way  the  Order  Check  Book  was  kept  in 
the  Andover  Union  Workhouse  ? — The  Order  Check  Book,  I  observe,  would 
not  affect  the  delivery  of  food  to  the  inmates. 

15648.  But  it  would  prevent  malpractices  with  the  contractor  ? — Yes,  it 
would  certainly  ;  that  is  the  reason  we  prescribe  it,  of  course. 

15649.  Ought  not  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
faulty  way  in  which  that  book  was  kept?— I  think  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
might  have  been  aware  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  glaring  a  point  as  others. 
I  can  easily  understand  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  having  much  to  do,  over¬ 
looking  the  Order  Check  Book  not  being  kept  in  proper  form.  It  is,  I  think, 
unfortunate  ;  it  is  one  of  the  smaller  books. 

15650.  One  of  the  allegations  which  was  left  un investigated,  when  the 
inquiry  was  stopt  at  Andover,  was  the  exchange  of  goods  by  the  contractors  ? — 
It  was,  no  doubt. 

15651.  Putting  aside  all  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  master,  was  it 
not  of  importance,  for  the  good  administration  of  the  poor  law  in  the  Andover 
Union  house,  to  have  that  investigated? — I  consider  that  our  duty  in  conduct¬ 
ing  an  investigation  is  to  look  to  some  definite  object  within  our  own  powers. 
I  conceive  that  the  object  with  which  we  started  in  the  Andover  investigation, 
was  as  to  the  fitness  of  M'Dougalfor  office.  I  think  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
are  neither  justified,  nor  have  they  the  means,  in  fact,  from  the  nature  of  their 
staff,  of  extending  inquiries  simply  on  the  ground  that  further  publicity  might 
be  desirable  for  certain  facts,  or  that  further  inquiry  may,  on  vague  grounds,  be 
expedient. 

15652.  Do  you  not  think,  when  so  important  an  assertion  is  made  that  there 
has  been  an  exchange  of  goods  improperly  with  the  tradesmen,  that  it  ought  to 
be  investigated? — Ido  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  investigate  it  when  the 
question  of*  the  fitness  of  the  master  was  entirely  decided ;  that  was  the  object 
of  our  investigation  in  the  first  instance. 

15653*  When  charges  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  other  subjects  most  importantly  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  in¬ 
mates  in  the  house,  is  it  not  their  duty  to  inquire  into  those  circumstances  ? — 
But  the  officer  whom  these  charges  affected  was  no  longer  an  officer.  It  was 
not  our  business  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  contractors  ;  as  such  they 
are  not  under  our  control ;  the  matters  relating  to  the  contractors  are  between 
them  and  the  Board  of  Guardians.  If  I  may  refer  to  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Act,  I  would  show  there  is  a  very  ready  remedy  for  every  person  interested  in 
a  case  of  that  description  to  secure,  not  only  the  fullest  inquiry,  but  the  most 
complete  punishment  of  the  offender,  by  the  cheapest  process  known  to  the 
English  law,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  Commissioners  at  all,  and  that 
is  the  97th  section  of  the  Act,  which  says  this:  “  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  if  any  overseer,  assistant-overseer,  master  of  a  workhouse  or  other  paid 
officer,  or  any  other  person  employed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said 
guardians,  shall  purloin,  embezzle,  or  wilfully  waste  and  misapply,”  (the  word 
“  misapply,”  would  cover  any  improper  exchange  of  any  goods)  “  any  of  the 
monies,  goods,  or  chattels  belonging  to  any  parish  or  union,  every  such  offender 
shall,  besides  and  in  addition  to  such  pains  and  penalties  as  such  person  so 
offending  shall,  independently  of  this  Act,  be  liable  to,  upon  conviction  before 
any  two  justices,  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  any  sum  not  exceeding 
20  /.,  and  also  treble  the  amount  or  value  of  such  money,  goods  or  chattels  so 
purloined,  embezzled,  wasted,  or  misapplied ;  and  every  person  so  convicted 
shall  be  for  ever  thereafter  incapable  of  serving  any  office  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  or  any  other  Act  in  relation  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.”  So  that 
there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in  establishing  the  fact,  although 
the  object  we  had  in  view  in  the  inquiry  was  already  disposed  of. 

0.45 — 26. 
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15654.  And  is  it  to  be  concluded  from  what  you  have  said,  that  you  do  not 
consider  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  go  on  with  this  inquiry,  but 
to  leave  it  to  some  other  persons  in  Andover  to  have  found  out  these  malprac¬ 
tices,  and  to  have  brought  them  before  the  magistrates? — I  think  the  malprac¬ 
tices  alluded  to  were  a  matter  between  M‘Dougal  and  the  contractors.  M‘Dougal 
being  no  longer  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  having  resigned  his  situation, 
and  that  resignation  having  been  accepted,  the  question  of  his  fitness  for  office 
being  undisposed  of,  in  fact,  it  was  no  longer  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to 
go  on  with  the  investigation. 

15655.  But  it  was  a  very  essential  thing  for  the  inmates  of  the*  house  ?— I  do 
not  see  that  necessary. 

15656.  Not  to  be  deprived  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  contract  goods  weekly? 
— Not  when  M‘Dougal  was  gone. 

15657.  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  new  master,  Blyth,  was  elected,  that  it 
was  proposed  to  him  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  with  the  tradesmen  ?— I  was 
aware  that  there  was  some  correspondence,  some  discussion  about  it ;  that  arose, 
I  imagine,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  have  his  rations.  Whenever  it 
is  brought  to  our  notice  that  any  arrangement  is  made,  and  cases  have  occurred 
before  us  in  which  we  have  known  that  the  master  of  the  workhouse  has  ex¬ 
changed  provisions  of  one  quality  for  provisions  of  another  quality,  we  always 
deprecate  it,  we  always  blame  it,  and  so  put  an  end  to  that  system.  Let  it  be 
fully  understood  what  he  is  to  have,  and  let  him  account  for  what  he  has  for 
the  inmates ;  but  when  the  thing  is  passed  and  gone  by,  our  business  is  to  see 
that  the  next  arrangement  is  the  proper  one. 

15658.  Did  you  write  to  the  guardians  in  Andover  when  the  new  master 
was  elected,  that  you  wished  that  exchange  of  goods  with  the  contractors  should 
be  discontinued  ? — I  do  not  remember  if  there  was  any  correspondence  ;  it  took 
place  on  the  queries  coming  up. 

15659.  Did  not  the  new  master  apply  to  you  on  the  subject? — I  do  not 
remember;  the  papers  will  be  here,  I  presume.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
point  particularly. 

15660.  Direct  your  attention  to  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  Andover 
Workhouse  in  November  1841,  which  a  guardian,  Mr.  Purchase,  brought  before 
the  Board  ? — It  was  before  my  appointment  to  the  Commission. 

15661.  On  the  guardian  bringing  before  the  Board  a  charge  against  the 
master  for  beating  a  child  of  three  years  and  a  half  old,  that  charge  is  dismissed 
by  the  Board ;  it  is  then  brought  before  the  magistrates ;  the  witnesses  are 
examined  for  the  child,  and  on  behalf  of  the  master  the  clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  is  ordered  by  the  Board  to  attend  and  defend  the  master ;  the 
magistrates  decide  that  the  defendant,  who  was  M‘Dougal,  the  late  master,  was 
to  be  fined  Is.  and  costs,  or  a  fortnight’s  imprisonment.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  a  resolution  was  passed,  “  That  in  their  opinion  the 
child  was  deserving  of  punishment  for  his  conduct,  and  no  unnecessary  violence 
was  used  by  the  master  in  correcting  him,  and  the  Board  in  consequence  direct 
the  penalty  of  1  s.,  in  which  the  master  was  convicted,  and  also  the  expenses  to 
which  he  was  thereby  subjected,  to  be  paid  by  the  union.”  Have  you,  in  your 
experience  as  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  ever  found  any  other  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  acting  in  defence  of  the  master,  and  paying  a  fine  imposed  by  four 
magistrates  ”  ? — I  have  known  guardians,  certainly,  oppose  themselves  to  the 
decisions  of  magistrates,  and  attempt  to  pay  the  costs  of  defending  their  own 
servants  before  justices  out  of  the  poor  rates  ;  but  1  consider  it  wholly  illegal  on 
their  parts,  decidedly. 

15662.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  This  is  not  the  payment  of  costs,  but  the  fine  also? 
—  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject. 

15663.  Mr.  Etwall.]  You  do  not  approve  of  that  mode  of  proceeding:? — No, 
certainly  not. 

15664.  In  question  14416,  you  stated  that  Mr.  Westlake  had  taken  this  pro¬ 
secution  on  himself? — So  it  appeared  to  us,  certainly. 

15665.  Do  you  ever  recollect  drawing  Mr.  Nicholls’  attention  to  that  sub¬ 
ject  r—  No,  I  do  not  at  this  moment. 

15666.  In  question  13975,  Mr.  Nicholls’ attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  Westlake,  in  the  first  instance,  acquainted  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians,  and  by  his  advice  waited  on  the  chairman,  and  owing  to  their  joint 
advice  he  proceeded  with  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  different  cases,  and  that  he 

was 
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was  from  day  to  day  in  communication  with  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 

Guardians  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

15667.  And  further  he  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  16th  August,  a 
letter  which  is  in  page  13  :  “  Should  you  require  it,  I  am  ready  to  supply, 
through  the  clerk  to  the  Board  (Mr.  Lamb)  more  minute  particulars,  but  1 
thought  it  my  duty  to  apprise  you  that  these  charges,  in  addition  to  those  pre¬ 
viously  forwarded  to  you,  1  shall  sustain  by  evidence  too  convincing  to  be 
lightly  set  aside.”  And  then  Mr.  Westlake  goes  on  to  state  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  him  to  bring  these  charges  forward  ?  \es. 

15668.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Mr.  Westlake 
took  the  legitimate  and  right  course  in  acquainting  the  chairman  with  his  sus- 
picions?— Yes,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  his  acquainting  the  chairman  with  his 

rt  suspicions.  .  .  .  A  .  ^ 

15660  Then  the  very  day  on  which  the  inquiry  is  fixed  by  Assistant  Com- 

missioner  Parker,  to  commence  on  the  25th  August,  Mr.  Westlake  writes  to  you 
on  that  day  also,  stating  that  he  is  ready  to  supply  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
any  additional  information? — We  relied  on  that  being  supplied  to  the  Assistant 

Commissioner,  if  necessary,  on  the  spot. 

15670.  That  shows  that  Mr.  Westlake  wished  to  act  in  concurrence  with  the 
Andover  Board  of  Guardians,  and  in  concurrence  with  the  Commissioners  ?— 
So  far  as  concurrence  with  the  Commissioners  was  concerned,  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  was  to  send  down  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  should  make 
an  impartial  and  fair  inquiry  into  the  matter.  So  far  as  the  concurrence  of  the 
Andover  Board  of  Guardians  went,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact ,  I  do  not  be  iovo 
that  we  knew  he  had  communicated  with  the  chairman  at  an  early  period.  He 
stated  in  one  letter  that  he  had  done  so,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  so 

early  as  that.  A  <.  a 

15671.  Your  Assistant  Commissioner  was  present  on  the  loth  August,  and 

heard  Mr.  Westlake  offer  to  bring  forward  these  things  ?— Yes,  I  presume  so. 

15672.  On  the  conclusion  of  your  examination,  on  the  last  day,  you  were 
asked  “  Was  it  very  much  the  opinion  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  at  the 
beginning  of  these  inquiries,  that  a  vast  deal  of  it  did  originate  in  party  feel¬ 
ing  ;r  and  your  answer  was,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  informed  you  that  it  was  so  ? 

—Yes  that  is  true. 

15673.  Had  you  any  other  reason  but  the  information  you  derived  from  Mr. 
Parker  for  supposing  that  political  feelings  had  anything  to  do  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  inquiry  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  any  other  reason  at  that 

tlK]  5*674.  You  say,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  a?swer  to  ^462,  “  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  communications  were  made  to  us  which  stated  that  very  strongly  . 
That  is  from  Mr.  Parker  ;  I  do  not  remember  any  other  communication  at  that 
time  that  was  made  to  the  Commissioners,  nor  at  any  time,  in  fact,  from  other 

^  *5675.  Then  Mr.  Parker  had  better  be  asked  for  any  further  information  on 
that  point? — Yes;  my  statement  is  only  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  marker 
stated  to  us.  I  can  give  no  particulars,  of  course.  I  am  anxious  to  say,  that 
that  information,  when  given  to  us,  produced  no  sort  of  effect  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  inquiry  or  the  management  of  it,  because  our  feeling  on  the  subject 
was  simply  this,  that  whatever  the  motives  of  the  parties  were,  whethei  it  was 

true  or  false,  the  merits  of  the  case  must  be  the  same. 

15676.  Do  you  not  think,  from  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Westlake  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  inquiry,  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  that  he  acted 
solely  from  the  wish  of  bringing  to  light  these  malpractices,  and  not  in  any  de¬ 
gree  with  reference  to  any  other  subject  ? — I  feel  great  difficulty  in  answeiing 
the  question,  in  giving  an  opinion  either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  as  to  the 
motives  of  an  individual  involved  in  this  matter ;  it  is  not  from  any  wish  to  de¬ 
cline  to  do  so  with  regard  to  Mr.  Westlake,  or  any  particular  person ;  but  it  one 
does  it  in  one  case,  and  refrain  from  doing  it  in  another,  inferences  might  be 
drawn,  therefore  I  would  rather  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

15677.  You  do  not  wish  to  impute  any  motives  to  Mr.  Westlake  other  than 
those  he  has  himself  stated  ? — I  impute  no  motives  to  Mr.  Westlake. 

15678.  It  has  been  stated  by  several  of  the  witnesses,  during  this  inquiry, 
that  the  labourers  in  the  Andover  Union  had  a  dread  of  going  into  the  union 
house  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  provisions  ;  supposing  that  to  be  true,  would 
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not  that  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages  ? — I  am  quite  ready  to 
into  that  question  at  full  length,  but  I  cannot  go  into  it  partially  or  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Andover  Union  only. 

15^79-  ^our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  various  statements  which  have 
been  made  during  the  progress  of  this  inquiry  ?— Yes  ;  it  would  depend  on  the 
number  of  labourers  that  there  were  in  a  given  district  to  do  the  work.  It 
seems  to  me  if  the  number  of  labourers  were  insufficient  to  do  the  work,  that  is 
to  say,  if  there  was  more  work  to  be  done  than  there  were  men  to  do  it ;  and  on 
the  othei  hand,  if  the  population  was  redundant,  and  there  were  more  persons 
than  were  in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done,  then  it  might  have  that 
tendency,  and  under  those  circumstances  I  believe  the  workmen  would,  even 
without  the  union  workhouse,  be  completely  in  the  power  of  the  master. 

15680.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  Hampshire,  are 
you  not  aware  that  the  agricultural  population  is  very  redundant  ? — My  know-  { 

ledge  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Hampshire  is  confined  to  the  results  of 
correspondence;  I  have  not  been  there  much  since  I  was  at  school ;  I  should 
say  there  are  appearances  of  that,  certainly. 

15681.  We  have  it  stated  in  evidence,  that  young  men,  rather  than  go  into 
the  Andover  Union  Workhouse,  would  work  for  5s.  or  6s.  a  week?— 1  think 
that  goes  to  show,  certainly,  that  the  population  is  more  than  sufficient  to  do  the 
work  on  the  spot ;  more  than  sufficient  to  do  the  work  now  offered  to  them  : 
whether  the  proper  proportion  of  the  work  is  offered  is  another  matter. 

15682.  Does  it  not  prove  that  their  dread  of  going  into  the  union  house  must 
act  in  lowering  wages?— I  think,  without  the  dread  of  going  into  the  union 
house  at  all,  if  there  are  more  men  to  do  the  work  than  there  is  work  to  be 
done,  the  workmen  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  the  master.  I  understand 
the  mode  in  which  the  question  applies.  I  understand  clearly,  that  if  the 
union  woikhouse,  instead  of  offering  any  restraint  to  any  labourer  within  it, 
was  a  place  where  a  man  was  perfectly  comfortable  and  had  little  to  do,  that 
the  guardians,  as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  pauper,  were  bound  to  offer  it  to 
him,  then,  no  doubt,  on  parties  applying,  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
rate  of  wages,  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  would  go,  instead  of  remaining  in 
the  condition  of  labourers  out  of  the  house  ;  but  then  you  expose  yourself  to 
abuses  of  another  kind. 

15683.  What  the  question  alluded  to,  was,  the  insufficiency  of  food,  and  not 
to  the  comfort  ot  union  houses  ? — That  was  one  of  the  elements  of  discomfort 
to  which  I  understood  you  to  allude.  As  I  stated  before,  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
a  question  of  so  theoretical  a  tendency  as  this  now  being  put  to  me,  without 
going  more  largely  into  the  subject:  I  am  perfectly  rCady  to  do  it. 

15684.  It  is  a  practical  question;  there  is  a  man  that  will  rather  take  the  low 
pittance  of  5  s.  or  6,?.  a  week,  than  go  into  the  house,  because  of  his  dread  of  not 
having  sufficient  to  eat  there  ?• — My  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  pittance  of  5  s. 
or  6  5.  a  week  would  not  be  wages  of  the  district  at  all,  unless  there  is  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  labouiei  s ;  if  the  union  house  did  not  exist  at  all,  the  man  would 
still  be  in  the  power  of  the  master. 

x5^85.  d  hen  it  is  to  be  concluded  from  those  observations,  that  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act  has  not  raised  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  those  parts 
or  improved  it  ?— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  has  raised  wages.  I  think  it  has 
done  this;  I  think  it  has  prevented  the  operation  of  the  old  Poor-law  in  lower¬ 
ing  wages.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  business  of  any  Poor-law,  as  a  Poor-law,  to 
raise  wages;  but  I  think  that  the  great  business  in  regulating  the  Poor-law  is  to 
pi  event  the  artificial  operation  ol  relief  from  lowering  wa^es,  which  it  did 
under  the  old  system  largely. 

15686.  Mr  .Sheridan.]  If  any  applicant  for  relief  represented  to  the  Board 
that  his  wages  were  insufficient  to  support  himself  and  family,  would  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  knowing  he  had  received  the  offer  of  work,  be  justified  in  refuse- 
mg  him  the  offer  of  the  house  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would,  not  merely  if  7 
he  said,  and  if  it  was  proved,  that  the  wages  which  he  could  obtain  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family;  that  would  be  a  case  of  desti¬ 
tution,  and  as  a  destitute  case  the  guardians  ought  to  relieve  it, 

15687.  Mr.  Etwall.]  We  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  this  particular  union  of  Andover,  from  a  paragraph  in 
one  of  your  letters  to  Mr.  Parker,  in  which  you  wish  him  to  make  inquiries 
relative  to  the  food  of  the  out  door  labourer  ounce  by  ounce? — Yes. 

15688.  You 
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15688.  You  recollect  that  passage  ? — Yes. 

15689.  Is  it  to  be  concluded  from  that  expression  that  you  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  least  possible  food  that  a  labourer  could  exist  on  ? — I  do 
not  see  how  that  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  those  words  themselves ;  it  was 
not  my  conclusion,  it  was  not  the  conclusion  I  meant  to  justify.  My  object  was 
to  learn  what  relation  the  mode  of  living  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
neighbourhood  bore  to  the  mode  of  living  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
workhouse. 

15690.  And  therefore  you  adopted  the  expression  of  ounce  by  ounce,  in 
unison  with  the  dietaries  which  are  used  in  workhouses  r — Just  so,  in  order  to 
^  be  able  to  get  a  minute  comparison. 

15691.  Because  generally,  as  the  magistrate,  in  asking  a  labourer  that 
question,  perhaps  it  would  be  put,  how  much  he  earned  a  week,  and  how  many 
loaves  he  consumed,  or  how  many  pounds  of  meat,  not  ounces  ? — How  much  he 
earned  a  w  eek  would  not  have  answered  my  purpose,  because,  out  of  his  earn¬ 
ings  by  the  week  came  his  rent,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  which  would  have 
to  be  paid.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  the  food  specially. 

15692.  If  you  knew  how  much  a  labourer  earned  a  week,  you  could  deduct 
his  house-rent,  and  arrive  in  a  very  correct  way  at  how  much  he  had  left  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  himself  and  family  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so  easy  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
estimate  of  it ;  I  found  difficulty  in  making  inquiry. 

15693.  Chairman.']  In  using  the  words  ounce  by  ounce,  instead  of  pound  by 
pound,  and  quart  by  quart,  your  object  was  to  get  a  detailed  and  minute  com¬ 
parison  of  the  mode  of  living  of  a  labourer  out  of  the  house  and  one  in  the 
house  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  object,  to  get  as  minute  a  comparison  as  I  could. 

15694.  Captain  Pechell.]  You  have  been  asked  whether  there  was  not  a,  dis¬ 
inclination  of  the  paupers  in  the  Andover  Union  to  go  into  the  house,  knowing 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  food  for  them  as  allowed  by  law''? — Yes. 

15695.  The  report  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  dated  21st  February  1844,  is  to  this  effect :  “  The  bone-grinding  is  very 
hard  work,  and,  from  the  paupers  not  being  accustomed  to  it,  unpleasant  to 
them”? — Is  that  in  the  Andover  Union? 

15696.  This  is  a  report  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  who  was  good  enough 
to  give  us  a  drawing  of  a  machine  for  bone-grinding,  also  the  hammer  by  which 
those  bones  were  to  be  manufactured  ;  he  stated  that  it  was  very  hard  work,  and 
not  being  accustomed  to  it,  w'as  unpleasant  to  paupers ;  if  paupers  had  access 
to  such  a  document,  would  it  not  have  some  effect  on  them  as  to  their  going 
into  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  it  possibly  might ;  but  I  apprehend  that  docu¬ 
ment  has  been  printed  for  this  Committee  for  the  first  time. 

15697.  If  the  paupers  had  access  to  any  such  document,  might  it  not  be 
naturally  concluded  that  it  would  operate  on  them  very  seriously  as  to  their 
intention  of  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — If  it  was  circulated  among  the  paupers 
it  might  have  that  operation,  supposing  the  mode  of  labour  continued. 

15698.  This  was  20th  February  1844? — Yes. 

15699.  Then  there  is  again,  on  the  16th  June  1845,  a  report  from  the  same 
enlightened  Commissioner,  directed  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  which  says, 
‘‘That  many  of  the  paupers  had  told  the  ratepayers,  when  offered  a  ticket  for 
the  workhouse,  that  they  would  not  go  there,  as  they  would  be  set  to  bone- 
crushing.”  In  anwer  to  the  former  question,  you  said  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  it  circulated  among  them  r — I  do  not  know  that  I  said  that ;  it  might 
be  a  disadvantage  if  it  produced  an  impression  on  a  man’s  mind  that  he 
should  be  refused  relief  when  he  wanted  it. 

15700.  Had  not  such  a  mode  of  employment  a  direct  effect  on  the  intention 
of  thq  paupers  as  to  their  going  into  the  workhouse? — It  would  appear  from 
that  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  that  it  had,  certainly, 

15701.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  16th 
June  1845,  that  the  paupers  having  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  bone-grinding 
in  the  Torrington  Union  had  refused  the  tickets  for  the  w  orkhouse ;  are  you 
aware  that  that  was  the  case  ? — I  have  just  heard  the  statement  read,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

15702.  The  statement  was  this:  “  Many  of  them  had  told  the  ratepayers, 
when  offered  a  ticket  for  the  workhouse,  that  they  would  not  go  there,  as  they 
would  be  set  to  bone-crushing  **  ?— -I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that. 

i57°3-  Is  ^  among  the  regulations  of  the  workhouse  generally  throughout  the 
°*45 — 26.  country, 
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country,  and  approved  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  that  able-bodied 
labourers  applying  for  relief  should  be  set  to  work  at  the  workhouse  to  grind  a 
certain  quantity  of  bones,  and  not  have  provisions  given  them  till  the  work  was 
performed,  it  might  be  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  between  four  and  five  in  the 
afternoon ;  that  they  took  their  provisions  away  with  them  ;  the  provisions  were 
not  given  them  till  the  work  was  finished  ?— It  is  not  among  the  regulations  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

15704.  Would  it  meet  the  sanction  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  a 
labourer  should  have  a  distance  of  seven  miles  to  go  and  return  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  work,  and  not  be  allowed  any  food  till  that  work  was  performed  ? — • 

I  am  not  aware  of  anything  in  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  which  pre¬ 
scribes  or  sanctions  any  such  practice.  > 

15705.  Would  they  sanction  it,  knowing  that? — I  cannot  answer  for  the  -f 
Board  or  my  colleagues  ;  I  can  answer  for  mvself ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
practice. 

15706.  If  you  were  the  only  Commissioner  in  Somerset  House,  on  such  a 
complaint  being  made,  would  you  take  steps  to  express  your  high  disapproval  of 
such  a  practice"?  — I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question  until  the  case  arises; 

I  would  rather  not  state  what  I  would  do  officially  till  the  case  is  before  me 
officially. 

15707.  Then  you  decline  to  give  an  answer  to  a  case  that  has  occurred, 
because  you  only  first  heard  it  in  this  Committee? — I  have  stated  my  individual 
opinion  of  the  case,  but  I  decline  entirely  to  state  what  I  would  do  officially 
until  the  case  is  before  me  officially. 

15708.  Now,  here  is  the  statement  of  Anthony,  the  porter  of  the  workhouse. 

He  states,  “  During  the  time  I  was  porter  at  the  workhouse,  at  the  Andover 
Union,  it  was  the  practice  for  men  to  come  to  the  workhouse  in  the  morning, 
work  at  bone-crushing  all  the  day,  and  then  leave  in  the  evening,  to  return  to 
their  homes;  they  had  no  allowance  of  food  when  the  inmates  took  their  meals, 
nor  any  food  during  the  day,  besides  the  little  they  brought ;  the  men  all  used 
to  complain  how  hard  the  work  was,  and  of  the  distances  they  had  to  go,  and 
the  number  of  hours  of  work.  Amongst  those  employed  I  remember  Thomas 
Mason,  68  years  old,  and  who  lived  at  Barton  Stacey,  which  is  six  miles  from 
Andover.  He  was  never  a  strong  man  ;  at  first  he  came  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  left  it  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  but  M‘Dougal  complained  that 
he  was  not  kept  longer  at  work  ;  I  told  him  that  relieving-officer  Wheeler  said 
Mason  might  not  work  any  longer  than  those  hours,  and  M‘Dougal  abused  me 
very  much  for  allowing  Mason  to  come  so  late  and  leave  so  early,  and  ordered 
and  insisted  that  Mason  should  be  at  the  'workhouse  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  not  leave  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  it  was  then  pretty 
nearly  dark.  Mason  complained  of  the  severity  of  the  work,  and  the  distance 
he  had  to  come  and  go,  and  said  he  never  could  stand  it,  and  it  would  kill  him. 

Mason  was  not  able  to  keep  on  more  than  a  short  time.  I  also  remember  a  tnan 
of  Ludgershall,  Wilts,  who  had  to  break  bones  all  day,  and  walk  backwards  and 
forwards,  making  a  distance  of  more  than  14  miles  ;  he  used  to  complain  how 
tired  he  was,  even  when  he  got  to  the  workhouse,  and  how  dreadful  it  was  then 
to  work  and  have  to  walk  home.  I  also  remember  a  man  named  Bath,  from 
Vernham,  who  used  to  break  bones  all  day,  to  be  at  the  workhouse  every  morn¬ 
ing  by  eight  o’clock,  and  leave  when  it  was  nearly  dark  ;  he  had  to  walk  every 
day  nearly  20  miles.  William  Mash  was  another  man  ;  he  lived  at  Monxton, 
which  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  Andover ;  he  had  a  sick  wife  and  child  ; 
he  complained  very  much  of  the  bone-crushing,  and  having  to  leave  his  sick 
wife ;  he  was  unable  to  keep  on  long.  I  remember  George  Gillingham,  a 
travelling  man,  who  lodged  at  the  Cooper’s  Arms,  when  his  wife  was  ill :  Gil¬ 
lingham  used  to  come  to  the  workhouse  and  break  bones  ;  he  complained  of  the 
work,  and  his  hands  were  much  blistered  ;  he  was  not  able  to  do  the  work.  The 
allowance  of  bones,  by  M‘Dougal’s  order,  was  one  hundredweight  a  day  for  each  v 
person.’’  Are  you  aware  of  the  case  of  Thomas  Mason,  68  years  of  age,  who 
lived  at  Barton  Stacey,  and  William  Mash,  who  lived  at  Monxton,  and  George 
Gillingham,  who  lived  at  the  Cooper’s  Arms.  These  persons  were  all  employed 
at  the  workhouse,  and  sent  away  with  a  small  portion  of  food,  to  last  them  two 
days,  and  not  allowed  anything  during  the  time  they  were  at  work,  eight 
hours? — I  have  no  recollection  of  those  cases,  except  in  this  room. 

1 5709.  It  does  appear  to  this  Committee  that  these  transactions  have  taken 
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place  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Without  doubt ; 
if  the  Commissioners  had  known  them,  the  responsibility  would  have  been 
different. 

15710.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Now  with  reference  to  the  interview  you  had  with 
Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Parker  was  in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
8th  August  last? — Yes. 

15711.  When  you  went  there  you  found  Mr.  Parker  in  the  same  room  with 
Sir  James  Graham? — I  did. 

15712.  And  you  left  the  Home  Office  in  company  with  Mr.  Parker?— I  went 
away  from  the  Home  Office  in  company  with  Mr.  Parker. 

15713.  Subsequently  to  your  being  in  the  room  at  the  Home  Office,  did  you 
leave  Mr.  Parker  alone  with  Sir  James  Graham  at  any  time? — No,  I  did  not. 

I  feel  pretty  confident  of  that. 

15714.  You  left  the  Home  Office  with  Mr.  Parker,  and  walked  up  with  him 
to  Charing-cross  ? — I  think  I  went  through  the  Horse  Guards ;  I  am  not  quite  cer¬ 
tain.  As  I  said  in  my  former  examination,  it  is  possible  I  may  have  remained  in  the 
room  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Parker,  but  Mr.  Parker  did  not  remain  after  me. 

15715.  Did  Mr.  Parker  make  any  remark  to  you  on  your  leaving  the  Home 
Office,  with  reference  to  the  supposed  suppression  of  his  report  by  Sir  James 
Graham? — l  do  not  remember  at  this  moment. 

15716.  Do  not  you  think  you  would  have  recollected  if  he  had  expressed  his 
astonishment  with  regard  to  the  Secretary  of  State  intending  to  treat  an  official 
document  or  report,  prepared  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  made ;  do  not  you  think  that  you  would  have  recollected  an  expression  of 
astonishment  by  Mr.  Parker  with  regard  to  such  a  course  ? — Yes,  it  would  have 
dwelt  in  my  memory  if  it  had  been  made. 

15717.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet? — Yes. 

15718.  In  that  pamphlet  there  are  statements  made  by  Mr.  Parker  with 
reference  to  some  interviews  which  he  had  with  different  persons,  at  some  of 
which  you  were  present  ? — Some  were  with  me,  and  one  I  was  present  at. 

15719.  Do  you  consider  that  those  conversations,  and  those  accounts  given 
of  these  interviews  by  Mr.  Parker,  are  correct? — No,  I  do  not  admit  their  cor¬ 
rectness.  If  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I  will  point  out  some;  I  have  alluded 
to  one  or  two  of  them.  The  first  I  should  refer  to  is  his  account  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  me,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  I  urged  him  to  exclude  the  master.  I 
consider  that  the  omission  of  my  having  said  anything  on  the  subject  of  reading 
the  depositions  over  to  the  person  accused,  and  allowing  him  to  cross-examine 
the  witness  afterwards,  is  a  most  material  omission,  and  in  fact  takes  away  the 
whole  essence  of  the  case.  Mr.  Parker  has  gone  into  an  argument  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  to  the  legal  bearing  of  the  case;  he  has  made  a  Latin  quotation  in  the 
course  of  page  13,  which  the  Committee  will  see,  and  which  appears  not  to 
bear  on  the  question  at  all,  if  the  accused  party  had  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  the  witness  after  perusing  his  depositions,  and  were  himself  heard  in 
his  own  defence.  Therefore  I  do  not  consider  that  conversation  is  fairly  and 
truly  represented. 

15720.  That  we  are  to  understand  to  be  an  error  of  omission? — Yes. 

15721.  Are  there  any  errors  of  commission  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  there  is  an  error 
of  commission  in  saying  I  urged  him  to  do  this  in  the  Andover  case  which  I  did 
not  do,  certainly;  I  have  stated  the  case  as  it  passed  to  the  Committee  already, 
therefore  I  would  not  recapitulate  the  thing. 

1 5722.  Are  there  any  others  ? — Yes,  there  is  another  matter,  which  is  perhaps 
a  slight  matter,  in  page  29  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand  exactly  what  im¬ 
pression  Mr.  Parker  intends  to  convey.  He  says  there,  that  I  required  him  to 
select,  from  the  mass  of  evidence,  cases  in  which  there  was  a  probability  of  ob¬ 
taining  convictions.  “This  request  came  upon  me  quite  unexpectedly,  but  having 
taken  down  all  the  depositions,  and  afterwards  read  them  over  to  the  witnesses, 
my  knowledge  of  the  facts  enabled  me  to  give  a  distinct  opinion  that  in  no  one 
case  was  it  likely  that  a  prosecution  could  be  sustained.  This  opinion  I  was 
required  to  give  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  then  as  a  lawyer.”  Those 
words,  “  then  as  a  lawyer,”  appear  to  me  to  imply  that  the  matter  was  formally 
and  regularly  brought  before  Mr.  Parker  as  a  case,  that  he  was  asked  his  opinion 
legally.  All  I  remember  of  that  conversation  was  this,  that  Mr.  Parker  being 
in  the  room,  I  said  to  him,  “Well,  suppose  we  were  to  refer  the  papers  to  you, 
and  ask  you  to  select  a  case  to  proceed  on.”  Mr.  Parker’s  reply  was,  that  his 
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answer  would  be,  that  he  thought  there  was  no  case  that  could  be  proceeded  on. 
I  certainly  do  not  recollect  anything  that  will  lead  to  that  distinction  between 
asking  him  his  opinion,  first,  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  then  as  a  lawyer, 
and  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  there.  Then  with 
regard  to  page  34,  I  have  already  spoken  of  what  was  the  incorrectness  there ; 
that  Mr.  Parker,  in  stating  his  readiness  to  Mr.  Lewis  to  vindicate  himself,  said, 
certainly  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  the  in¬ 
discretion  he  had  committed  was  not  serious,  he  considered  there  would  be  a 
Committee  on  the  subject ;  it  was  his  interest  to  have  a  Committee,  and  he  was 
ready  to  defend  himself  before  any  tribunal ;  but  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  Parker 
saying  “Whether  it  is  the  Commissioners’  interest  that  the  whole  of  the  case 
should  be  investigated  before  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  is  very 
questionable.”  I  am  confident  Mr.  Parker  did  not  use  those  words  at  the  time 
of  the  first  part  of  his  speech, 

15723.  If  those  words  had  been  made  use  of  in  your  hearing,  would  they 
probably  have  remained  in  your  recollection  ? — They  would,  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  I  should  have  thought  it  rather  a  singular  speech  from  a  subor¬ 
dinate  officer  to  his  superiors,  although  he  might  naturally  conceive  himself  to 
be  in  the  right  at  that  time ;  and  secondly,  because  my  attention  was  particu¬ 
larly  directed  to  Mr.  Parker  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Parker  came  forward  at  the 
table  when  he  said  that,  and  I  looked  at  him.  Therefore  I  recollect  the  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

15724.  You  have  stated  the  reasons  which  influenced  your  mind  at  least,  in 
requiring  Mr.  Parker  to  send  in  his  resignation  ? — I  began  by  stating  that  the 
principal  reason  was  a  want  of  confidence  generated  by  the  cumulative  effect  of 
a  number  of  circumstances,  some  of  which  could  be  set  out  in  words,  and  some 
of  which  could  not,  and  I  then  set  out  in  detail  all  those  circumstances  which 
appeared  to  me  most  important,  and  which  1  could  do. 

15725.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet? — Yes. 

1 5726.  Have  you  read  his  petition  ? — Yes. 

15727.  Are  you  aware  that  in  that  pamphlet  and  petition  certain  reasons  are 
stated  to  have  actuated  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  their  requisition  for 
Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ? — In  the  pamphlet  certain  reasons  are  insinuated 
rather  than  stated,  and  in  the  petition  a  reason  is  stated  directly. 

15728.  What  are  those  reasons  that  are  insinuated  in  the  pamphlet,  and  what 
is  the  reason  that  is  stated  in  the  petition  ?< — It  appeared  to  me  the  reasons  that 
were  insinuated  in  the  pamphlet,  as  I  understood,  were,  first,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  had  taken  offence  as  to  what  he  said  on  the  subject  of  bone-crushing  ; 
on  his  being  a  remonstrant  on  bone-crushing,  in  page  9-  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Mr.  Parker  expressly  says  that  is  one  of  his  reasons  for  dismissal,  but  he 
cannot  help  thinking  that  offence  was  taken  at  that  time  ;  again  in  page  11,  his 
refusal  to  exclude  the  master’s  evidence  gave  great  offence,  in  the  conversation 
1  have  already  alluded  to. 

15729.  He  states  there  his  refusal  to  exclude  the  master? — Yes. 

15730.  Did  he  refuse  to  exclude  the  master  at  your  request,  or  at  your  sug¬ 
gestion  ?■ — A  difference  of  opinion,  I  should  rather  say,  which  lie  entertained  of 
the  admissibility  of  such  a  course  under  the  circumstances,  is  the  fair  way  of 
stating  it. 

15731.  What  page  is  that? — Page  13,  “  My  refusal  to  exclude  the  master 
without  express  direction  to  that  effect,  evidently  excited  much  displeasure.” 

15732.  He  states  that  he  refused  to  exclude  the  master? — Yes. 

15733.  Is  that  consistent  with  your  recollection  of  what  passed  at  that  inter¬ 
view  ? — It  was  not  the  refusal  to  exclude  in  so  many  words ;  I  did  not  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  exclude  the  master ;  I  merely  stated  it  as  a  course  that  might  be 
necessary  in  particular  cases.  For  anything  I  knew,  the  circumstances  might 
require  it,  or  not,  in  the  Andover  case  ;  that  I  could  not  tell.  I  think  again, 
Mr.  Parker  has  implied  in  the  pamphlet  that  the  Commissioners  were  actuated 
by  a  wish  to  leave  him  subject  to  the  onus  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  inquiry. 
The  petition  states  as  follows :  “  That  your  petitioner  believes,  and  is  prepared  to 
bring  such  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  to  prove  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  sacrificed  your  petitioner  to  divert  public  odium  from  themselves.” 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  petition. 

15734.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  that  allegation? — Those  are  in¬ 
sinuations  and  allegations. 

15735*  Mr. 
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1*735.  Mr.  Christie.']  The  previous  paragraph  is  part  of  that  which  should 
be  read  ? — et  That  the  facts  connected  with  the  bone-crushing  in  the  Andover 
Workhouse,  and  the  presumptions  raised  by  the  subsequent  charges  and  state¬ 
ments,  that  the  inmates  had  been  driven  by  hunger  to  satisfy  their  appetites  by 
eating  marrow,  and  gnawing  off  putrid  meat  from  bones  which  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  crush ;  that  the  female  inmates,  by  gifts  of  food,  had  been  induced  to 
endure  the  master’s  solicitations  without  complaining  of  his  conduct;  and  that 
one  woman  had  gratified  his  passion,— brought  much  public  odium  upon  the 
general  character  of  poor-law  management;  whilst  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry, 
resulting  from  the  Commissioners  breaking  down  the  adjournment  gi anted  by 
your  petitioner,  did  not  satisfy  the  public,  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Andover  Union,  or  the  accused.  That  your  petitioner  believes,  and  is  prepared 
to  bring  such  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  to  prove  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  sacrificed  your  petitioner  to  divert  public  odium  from  themselves. 

15736.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  The  charge  against  the  Commissioners  is  continued 

in  the  second  paragraph? — Yes.  !. 

15737-  The  first  is  a  statement  of  what  Mr.  Parker  considers  the  causes  ot 
the  odium? — The  only  observation  I  wish  to  make  on  the  subject  of  those 
insinuations,  or  the  statement  in  the  petition  is  this,  that  insinuation  and  impu¬ 
tation  of  motives  is  perfectly  easy,  and  depends  on  the  asseition  of  the  peison 
who  so  imputes  them  ;  there  is  no  mode  of  meeting  imputations  of  that  sort 
for  the  most  part,  but  by  denial.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to  this  Com¬ 
mittee  the  grounds,  both  of  general  want  of  confidence,  and  the  more  parti¬ 
cular  reasons  that  led  us  to  withdraw  our  confidence  from  Mr.  Paikei.  Aftei 
having  done  so,  I  wish  deliberately  and  expressly,  before  closing  my  examina¬ 
tion  here,  to  say,  that  I  deny,  on  my  own  part,  those  motives  which  Mr.  Parker 
has  expressed  in  the  pamphlet  and  in  the  petition.  . 

15738,  Having  read  a  paragraph  out  of  Mr.  Parker  s  petition,  in  which 
certain  facts  are  stated  as  having  been  brought  to  light  by  the  inquiry  into  the 
Andover  Union,  are  you  of  opinion  that  those  horrors  could  generally  and 
extensively  have  occurred  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners,  if  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  had  diligently  performed  his  duties?  I  do  not  think 
the  paupers  could  have  had  an  opportunity  for  satisfying  their  hunger  with  the 
marrow  from  the  bones,  if  the  bones  had  been  of  the  chaiactei  which  Mi. 
Parker  says  they  ought  to  be  when  they  are  brought  there  to  be  bioken  ,  we 
should  have  known  the  fact.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  icported  the 

character  of  the  bones.  .... 

35739*  -Now  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  he  says,  u  Whilst  the  conclusion  ot 

the  inquiry,  resulting  from  the  Commissioners  breaking  down  the  adjournment 
granted  by  your  petitioner,  did  not  satisfy  the  public,  the  Boaid  of  Guaidians  of 
the  Andover  Union,  or  the  accused.5’  Are  you  aware,  previous  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  breaking  dowrn  the  adjournment  granted  by  Mr.  Paiker,  whethei 
the  Commissioners  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  previous  conduct  of  the 
inquiry  had  given  satisfaction  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  Board  of  Guaidians, 
or  to  the  accused? — I  cannot  answer  lor  the  Board  of  Guaidians  01  the  accused , 
I  am  positive  it  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  public  from  the  expiession  of 
public  opinion. 

15740.  A  letter  was  put  in  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  calling  on  Mr. 
Parker  for  the  return  of  certain  papers  referred  to  him  ;  the  date  of  that  letter 
was  July  1840? — There  was  a  letter. 

15741.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  size  of  Mr.  Parker’s  district  at  the  date 
of  that  letter  ?— I  think  he  had  45  unions. 

15742.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  What  was  the  number  of  the  unions  ?— The  number 
was  45. 

*  15743.  (To  Sir  E.  Head.)  That  was  before  the  enlargement  of  that  part  of  the 
*  district  ? _ Yes. 

15744.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Parker’s  letter  of  the  17th  of  July  1842,  put  in 
before  the  Committee  ?— I  have,  if  it  is  the  letter  in  which  he  states  the  size  of 
his  district. 

15745.  That  that  is  the  reason  for  the  delay  that  has  occurred  ?— Yes. 

15746.  Then  that  could  not  be  applicable  to  the  case  in  which  the  letter  of 
1840  was  written  ? — It  could  not  be  applicable  in  the  same  degree. 

1 5747.  At  the  request  of  the  Committee  you  put  in  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
0.45—26.  diary, 
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diary,  as  compared  with  other  similar  abstracts  of  the  diaries  of  other  Assistant 
Commissioners?— For  one  year  only. 

15748.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from  that,  that  the  comparison  was 
not  before  the  Commissioners  at  the  time  they  called  upon  Mr.  Parker  for  his 
resignation  ? — It  was  not. 

15749.  And  you  do  not  in  any  way  induce  the  Committee  to  believe  that  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  called  for  his  resignation  ? — I  trust  I  guarded 
myself  in  that. 

15750.  Is  there  anything  in  that  comparison  which,  if  the  Commissioners 
had  had  that  abstract  before  them  at  the  time,  would  have  induced  them  to 
pause  before  they  required  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  any¬ 
thing. 

15751.  Some  questions  have  been  put  to  you  regarding  the  course  taken  by 
the  Commissioners,  in  requiring  Mr.  Parker  to  resume  the  inquiry,  breaking- 
down  the  adjournment  granted  by  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

15752.  Was  there  any  necessity  for  M‘Dougal  producing  all  his  witnesses  at 
the  commencement  of  the  resumption  of  that  inquiry  ? — There  was  no  necessity 
imposed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  there  was  no  limit  as  to  time.  All  we 
required  was  that  he  should  proceed  with  his  defence ;  we  did  not  say  what  he 
should  take  first,  and  we  did  not  say  that  he  should  necessarily  close  his  defence 
on  this  point  on  such  a  day ;  we  imposed  no  limitation  of  that  sort. 

1 5753*  AH  that  you  decided  was,  that  the  inquiry  should  be  recommenced  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  he  should  continue  his  defence  at  once. 

15754.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  have  been  just  asked  about  this  letter  of  July 
1840,  calling  for  the  return  of  papers? — Yes. 

15755.  Is  this  a  form  of  circular  letter  kept  in  the  office  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

15756.  Which  the  Commissioners  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  to 
their  Assistant  Commissioners? — No,  I  think  it  is  very  seldom  sent. 

1 5757*  It  runs  in  this  way:  “Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  list  of  papers  that  have  been 
referred  to  you  by  the  Board,  and  which  the  Commissioners  believe  to  be  still  in 
your  possession.”  They  do  not  appear  to  know  that  ? — Papers  are  constantly 
circulating  to  and  fro,  between  the  Commissioners  and  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

1 575^*  You  said  the  arrears  were  considerable,  as  the  Appendix  shows ;  do 
you  know  how  many  papers  were  in  the  office,  and  not  in  Mr.  Parker’s  possession 
at  that  time  ? — It  was  before  my  appointment.  My  object  in  putting  that  in  was 
to  complete  the  correspondence  on  that  subject. 

1 5759.  Were  any  other  letters  of  this  sort  ever  addressed  to  Mr.  Parker? — I 
do  not  know  of  any;  if  the  Committee  call  for  them  they  will  be  searched  for. 

15760.  You  do  not  know  how  many  of  those  papers  turned  out  to  be  in  the 
office,  and  not  in  Mr.  Parker’s  possession,  when  that  letter  was  written  ?  — No. 

15761.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  political  feeling  in  Andover  being 
mixed  up  in  this  inquiry,  from  any  one  else  than  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  heard,  after  the 
inquiry  was  concluded,  something  that  went  to  confirm  the  notion,  as  I  thought, 
supposing  what  Mr.  Parker  had  stated  was  correct ;  but  it  had  reference  to  the 
name  of  an  individual,  it  was  with  reference  to  a  thing  which  is  entirely  gone  by. 

15762.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  politics  at  Andover  being 
mixed  up  with  the  Poor-law  question  ? — I  think  it  is ;  I  do  not  remember  having 
heard  of  it  before. 

15763.  Had  you  any  communication  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  with 
the  mayor  of  Andover  ? — That  is  the  case  I  allude  to;  the  mayor  of  Andover 
was  employed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  in  the  country,  as  a  surveyor.  The  person 
who  had  been  mayor  of  Andover  was  Mr.  Westbury,  but  this  was  after  the 
termination  of  the  inquiry. 

15764.  You  did  still  hear  something  indirectly  from  Mr.  Westbury  ?  — What  I 
heard  from  Mr.  Westbury  was  to  this  effect ;  he  stated  to  my  friend  that  some 
individual  intended  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  at  the  next  election;  that 
is  the  only  other  communication  I  know  of  on  the  subject. 

15765.  Mr.  Et,wall.~\  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  Mr.  Westbury  stated 
that  it  was  got  up  politically  ?— No ;  I  do  not  remember  hearing  that ;  it  is  hardly 
a  fair  subject,  because  it  is  mere  hearsay  to  me;  it  was  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
country  that  employed  Mr.  Westbury. 

.15766.-  Are  you  aware  what  Mr.  Westbury ’s  politics  are? — No. 

15767.  Are 
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15767.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Westbury  took  apart  relative  to  the  poor  law, 
when  he  was  overseer  ? — No. 

15768.  It  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Cook’s  letter  ?— I  did  not  know  it ;  I  should 
not  have  mentioned  this,  except  I  had  been  pressed. 

15769.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  you  did  hear  tended  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Parker 
said  ? — So  it  did  that  some  political  agitation  was  going  on. 

15770 .  When  you  went  with  Mr.  Parker  from  the  Home  Otlice  on  the  8th  of 
August,  did  you  express  any  astonishment  to  him  at  Sir  James  Graham's  inten¬ 
tion  to  suppress  that  report? — No. 

15771.  Mr.  Sutton.']  Did  you  understand  that  he  was  going  to  suppress  it  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

15772.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  not  tell  the  Committee  that  Sir  James  Graham 
stated  that  the  report  was  not  to  be  produced  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

15773.  What  do  you  mean  by  “  that  time”? — When  he  made  his  voluntary 
statement  Parliament  had  not  called  for  the  report ;  Sir  James  Graham  was 
to  make  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  what  passed. 

15774.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  did  not  understand  from  Sir  James  Graham 
that  he  would  treat  it  as  if  it  had  never  been  made  ?-- Certainly  not. 

15775.  Mr.  Christie.]  When  you  say  he  did  not  intend  to  produce  the  report 
that  night,  it  so  happens  that  he  did  not  make  the  statement  till  the  next  day, 
the  conversation  you  refer  to  was  applicable  to  the  next  day  ? — It  was  equally 
applicable  to  whenever  he  made  the  statement,  which  I  understood  he  promised 
to  make  before  Parliament  broke  up,  as  to  the  matter  at  Andover. 

15776.  Sir  James  Graham  did  not  produce  that  report? — No. 

15777.  Do  you  know  what  he  said? — No. 

15778.  Have  you  heard  any  account  of  what  he  said? — I  read  it  at  the  time  ; 
I  cannot  say  now. 

15779.  Did  he  tell  you  then  what  account  he  should  give? — He  said  he 
should  give  a  verbal  statement. 

15780.  Did  he  lead  you  to  expect  that  he  would  give  an  account  of  the  facts 
which  would  go  to  the  full  length  of  the  report? — I  cannot  say  that  I  expected 
he  would  state  all  that  was  in  the  report,  or  he  would  probably  have  produced 
the  report.  1  understood  he  would  make  such  a  statement  as  he  knew  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  satisfy  his  undertaking  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

1 5781.  When  you  answered  the  other  day,  you  put  a  certain  construction  on 
the  words  in  Mr.  Parker’s  memorandum,  and  also  on  the  words  used  in  the 
question,  which  were,  that  Sir  James  Graham  had  been  accused  of  an  intention 
to  destroy  that  report?  — -To  treat  it,  as  I  understood  the  words  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
memorandum,  as  if  it  had  never  been  made. 

15782.  Have  you  read  the  memorandum,  it  is  now  in  the  evidence? — No; 
I  was  alluding  to  the  quotation  in  the  speech  made. 

15783.  Read  the  whole  passage  now  ?  —  “  Now  what  am  I  to  tell  The  House 
about  this  business?  It  will  never  do  to  produce  Mr.  Parker’s  report  and  these 
depositions.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  say,  I’ll  begin  by  adverting  to  bone-crushing 
in  Union  workhouses  j  then  go  on  to  say  that  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
with  the  Commissioners,  who  forthwith  replied  that  no  information  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wakley  had  reached  them;  that  Mr.  Parker  had  been 
directed  to  make  inquiries  on  the  spot ;  that  I  had  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Parker,  who  verbally  reported  to  me  the  result  of  his  investigation  ;  that  some 
of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  of  depraved  appetite,  had  taken  meat  off  the 
bones ;  that  when  the  guardians  heard  of  it,  they  directed  an  investigation  by 
their  medical  man  ;  that  the  other  workhouse  officers  had  been  enjoined  to  he 
careful  to  prevent  inmates  of  depraved  appetite  gaining  access  to  the  bone 
store.  If  I  say  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  made  this  communication 
orally,  that  will  possibly  suffice.  This  report  must  not  be  produced  ;  it  must  be 
y  treated  as  if  it  never  had  been  made.” 

15784*  Does  not  that  apply  to  the  whole  of  what  Sir  James  Graham  intended 
to  say  when  he  made  the  voluntary  statement  ? — I  do  not  admit  that  as  a  cor¬ 
rect  statement  of  what  Sir  James  Graham  said. 

15785.  Does  not  that  apply  to  what  Sir  James  Graham  intended  to  say  when 
he  made  that  voluntary  statement,  either  that  day  or  the  next  ? — There  is  a  part 
there. 

15786.  Is  there  anything  in  that  which  necessarily  implies  anything  beyond 
not  producing  the  report  either  that  day  or  the  next? — I  think  the  last  words 
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decidedly  imply  more  than  that;  I  do  not  see  how  a  report  can  be  said  to  be 
treated  as  if  it  had  never  been  made,  when  that  report  was  registered  in  a  public 
office,  and  preserved  there,  and  must  have  been  forthcoming  whenever  Parliament, 
called  for  it,  even  the  next  day  ;  how  it  could  be  said  that  that  report  could  be 
treated  as  if  it  had  never  been  made,  being  so  registered  and  preserved,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  discover. 

15787.  Sir  James  Graham  is  giving  an  account  of  what  he  intended  to  say 
on  a  certain  occasion,  and  on  that  occasion  you  admit  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  produce  the  report  ? — Yes. 

15788.  Might  he  not  have  said,  I  must  treat  this  report,”  or  this  report  must 
be  treated,  “  as  if  it  had  never  been  made”?— It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so. 

15789.  And  you  interpreted  that  differently  from  what  others  do? — That  is 
possible. 

15790.  You  say  that  Sir  James  Graham  contemplated  this  report  being  called 
for  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  and  said  of  course  it  must  then  be  produced  ? 
—Yes. 

15788*4  That  is,  if  called  for? — Yes. 

15780*.  Did  he  tell  you  he  intended  voluntarily  to  produce  it? — No;  he 
thought" it  would  be  moved  for,  and  then  produced. 

15790*.  When  was  it  he  said  this? — The  next  time. 

15791.  How  long  might  that  be  after  the  8th  of  August  ? — -I  could  notanswer 
that  question  before. 

15792.  Was  it  before  the  28th  of  August?— Yes,  certainly. 

15793.  You  wrote  to  Mr.  Parker  on  the  28th,  saying,  “  We  shall  have  great 
difficulty  in  avoiding  the  whole  matter,  if  pressed  what  does  that  mean  ? — It 
means  this,  that  Mr  Parker’s  inquiry  had  reference  to  an  entirely  different  set  of 
charges;  it  was  essential  as  to  the  truth  of  these  charges,  and  injustice  to  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  that  it  should  be  kept  clear  of  tne  previous  matter  res¬ 
pecting  the  bone-gnawing ;  it  was  most  essential  the  two  things  should  not  be 
mixed  up  together ;  for  instance,  a  large  portion  of  those  charges  related  to 
alleged  peculation  of  the  master,  in  withholding  food  from  the  inmates.  It  was 
manifest  if  the  question  of  bone-gnawing,  caused  by  insufficient  food,  were  mixed 
at  the  same  time  in  the  evidence  with  that  question  affecting  the  master,  it 
would  prejudice  the  case,  and  create  odium  in  connexion  with  it ;  the  two  sets 
of  charges  were  wholly  independent. 

15794.  When  you  wrote  you  still  contemplated  a  further  inquiry  into  the  whole 
matter ;  the  bone  matter,  after  that  second  inquiry  was  concluded  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  did;  that  would  depend  on  circumstances. 

13795.  Your  words  are,  “  We  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  whole 
matter,  if  we  are  pressed  ;  ”  if  that  was  the  motive,  it  would  be  enough  to  say  , 

It  is  inconvenient  to  mix  this  up  with  the  present  inquiry  ;  wait  till  this  is  over? 

— No  ;  it  was  almost  certain  that  persons  would  make  application  to  re-open  it, 
and  the  Member  for  Andover  did  make  it,  or  Mr.  Mundy  did,  which  would  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  other  inquiry, 

15796.  In  making  that  application,  did  he  insist  on  its  being  contempo¬ 
raneous? —  No;  it  was  made  after  the  other  inquiry  had  began. 

1 5797-  What  was  the  answer  you  made  him  ;  did  you  suggest  that  it  was 
better  to  wait? — Our  answer  was  on  a  different  ground.  Mr.  Mundy  applied 
to  re-open  that  inquiry,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  evidence  had  not  been 
taken  in  his  presence,  or  of  other  persons,  publicly  ;  our  answer  was,  “  I  hat 
was,  in  our  opinion,  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  hear  evidence  again  which  had  been 

already  given.  ”  .  . 

15798.  What  was  the  date  of  it ;  is  it  in  the  papers? — It  is  in  page  14.  Mr. 

Mundy’s  letter  is  dated  August  20th,  1845. 

1 5799.  Your  answer  is  dated  the  26th  ?* — Yes  ;  Mr.  Mundy  alleges,  the  reason 
why  he"  wished  the  inquiry  re  opened,  mot  that  any  fresh  facts  were  to  be  / 

elicited  or  gone  into,  but  he  says,  “  As  I  was  not  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
being  present  at  the  examination  by  Mr.  Parker  of  the  witnesses,  relative 
to  the  bones  at  the  Andover  Union  workhouse,  and  as  the  evidence 
taken  has  not  been  published,  I  have  to  request  the  favour  that  you  will,  in 
justice  to  myself,  and  all  the  parties  concerned,  direct  a  public  examination  of 
those  witnesses  (by  which  1  understand  the  witnesses  already  examined),  to 
follow  the  other  part  of  the  inquiry  about  to  take  place  at  the  Andover  Union 

workhouse,  that  all  the  facts  may  come  properly  before  the  public.”  The  facts 

being 
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being,  as  appeared  to  us,  of  an  essentially  distinct  character.  Our  answer  stated 
this  :  “  The  Commissioners  do  not  perceive  you  allege  the  omission  of  any 
important  witness,  nor  do  you  state  that  any  person  who  applied  for  admission 
was  refused  admittance.  If  the  complaint,  indeed,  had  been  that  this  inquiry, 
on  which  you  were  examined  as  a  witness,  had  been  conducted  in  the  absence 
of  some  party  accused,  the  Commissioners  can  conceive  that  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  re-open  it,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  person  so  charged  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  witnesses  ;  but  they  do  not  consider  it  as  essential  to  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  truth,  that  witnesses  should  be  examined  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 
They  then  went  on  to  say,  “  The  Commissioners  do  not  feel  that  they  would  be 
justified  in  using  the  powers  of  summoning  witnesses,  and  inquiring,  which  are 
w  entrusted  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  solely  for  the  sake  ot 
=*  causing  evidence  once  given  to  be  repeated  under  different  ciicumstances.  ^ 

15800.  Were  you  not  satisfied  with  your  own  answer  to  Mr.  Mundy  s  letter? 

1 ,  Yes,  perfectly. 

15801  How  came  you  afterwards  to  think  you  would  have  such  difficulty  to 
avoid  the  whole  matter  if  you  were  pressed?— I  thought  Mr.  Mundy  might  not 
be  equally  satisfied  with  the  answer,  and  might  be  pressing  again. 

15802.  At  this  time  Mr.  Parker's  report  and  the  depositions  had  not  been 

published  ?— I  do  not  think  they  had. 

15803.  Were  they  published  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  Session 
No,  I  believe  not  j  they  were  communicated  to  the  Andover  guardians,  they 
may  have  published  them. 

15804.  Then  until  that  report,  with  the  depositions,  was  communicated  to  the 
Andover  guardians,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  efficiency  of 

Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry  ?— No.  ... 

15805.  You  were  asked  about  certain  errors  of  omission  and  commission  in 
Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet  ;  those  parts  that  profess  to  detail  conversations.  Have 
you  any  other  instance  to  give  than  those  three  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

No ;  I  have  none  which  I  wish  to  bring  forward.  I  beg  to  be  understood  as 
not  admitting  the  accuracy  of  the  rest. 

15806.  Can  you  point  out  any  inaccuracy  ?— No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  point 

out  any  other  inaccuracy. 

15807.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Parker  about  the  exclusion  of  the  master  c 
—  I  have  stated  it. 

15808.  Would  you  mind  repeating  it?— No.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Parker  that  I 
could  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  or  necessary  to  exclude  a 
party  during  the  examination  of  a  witness  ;  and  after  the  examination  was  pver, 
the  depositions  should  be  shown  to  the  party  accused,  and  he  should  have  ati 
opportunity  of  cross-examining.  I  think  I  said  something  more.  I  think  I 
spoke  with  reference  to  the  probability  of  a  child  under  intimidation. 

15809.  What  led  you  to  put  this  possible  case,  in  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  exclude  the  master?— What  led  me  to  put  the  case  was,  that  I  thought  it 
likely  that  some  such  circumstances  might  arise  at  Andover,  and  I  wished  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Parker  a  caution  on  the  subject,  that  he  should  give  every  possible 
facility  for  getting  at  the  truth,  and  I  stated  that  as  my  opinion.  I  was  talking 
to  Mr.  Parker  simply  by  himself  in  the  room.  I  did.  not  feel  justified  in  giving 
him  any  positive  directions.  I  should  not  have  done  so.  I  looked  on  it  as  a 
matter  on  which  he  might  exercise  his  own  discretion  when  he  was  there. 

15810.  Chairman.']  Was  it  in  answer  to  any  question  asked  by  Mr.  Parker,  as 
to  what  course  he  should  take?— No. 

15811.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  saying,  “  I  would  not 
incur  the  responsibility  of  excluding  the  master  until  the  Commissioners  gave 
me  express  instructions  to  do  so? — I  do  not  remember  the  concluding  words; 
it  is  possible  he  may  have  used  them. 

15812.  There  is  another  conversation,  in  which  you  say  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  Mr.  Parker  means  in  saying  you  consulted  him  first  as  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  then  as  a  lawyer  ?— Yes. 

15813.  Is  the  only  interpretation  of  the  words  “  then  as  a  lawyer,”  that  you 
had  submitted  a  regular  case  ? — I  think  that  is  the  natural  interpretation  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  only  possible  one  ;  that  is  the  way  that  a  lawyer  is  generally 
consulted. 

15814.  As  this  was  in  a  conversation  which  did  not  last  very  long,  it  appears 
to  be  continuous,  there  could  have  been  no  time  for  preparing  this  case  after 
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having;  consulted  him  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner  r — Certainly  not ;  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  conversation  was  divided  into  two  parts,  first  as  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  then  as  a  lawyer. 

15815.  Do  you  remember  my  adverting,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  some 
mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Commissioners  which  I  thought  illegal,  and  that  Sir 
James  Graham  stated  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  taken  a  legal  opinion, 
which  differed  from  mine?— So  far  as  I  remember,  Sir  James  Graham  stated 
that  we  acted  on  advice.  1  do  not  remember  the  words  were  as  you  state  ;  I 
remember  the  words  as  reported. 

15816.  My  recollection  of  it  is,  that  he  stated  the  Commissioners  had  taken 
a  legal  opinion  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  words  “  legal  opinion.”  ? 

1581  7.  Had  you  at  that  time  submitted  a  case  to  counsel  ? — Certainly  not. 

15818.  You  have  given  a  denial,  on  your  own  part,  of  certain  motives  im-  * 
puted  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  Commissioners  ;  will  you  state  whether  or  not,  in 
the  course  of'  this  inquiry,  you  were  influenced  in  any  degree  by  the  articles 
and  reports  that  appeared  in  “The  Times”  newspaper? — I  certainly  was  influ¬ 
enced  in  some  degree  by  them  ;  because  I  stated  that  I  considered  those  reports 
were  evidence  of  the  general  mode  in  which  the  inquiry  was  conducted.  I 
have  already  stated  that  expressly. 

15819.  Is  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  were  influenced  by  them? — That 
is  the  only  way  in  which  I  was  influenced  by  them. 

15820/ Did  you  ever  mention  to  Mr.  Parker,  or  any  one  else,  the  articles  in 
*•'  The  Times,”  and  the  excitement  caused  by  these  articles,  as  a  reason Tor  pur¬ 
suing  a  certain  course  ? — I  do  not  remember  them  as  the  reason  for  pursuing  a 
certain  course;  I  may  have  thought  it  an  additional  reason  for  continuing  the 
inquiry  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as  was  consistent  with  justice  ;  I  may 
have  said  that ;  it  is  very  possible ;  I  think  so  still,  that  it  was  a  good  reason. 

1582 1 .  Mr.  Etwall. ]  There  was  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  on.  the 
Q7th  day  of  June  1845,  which  is  relative  to  Maidmani’s  case  ;  it  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Holloway,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Gay,  that  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  be  requested  to  send  down  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  relieving  officer  with  reference  to  this  case, 
which  was  carried  unanimously.  From  that  resolution,  have  you  any  doubt  that 
the  Board  of  Guardians  applied  to  the  Commissioners  to  send  down  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  inquire  into  MaidmanPs  case  ? — I  would  rather  refer  to  the 
correspondence  before  answering  the  question. 

15822.  In  all  probability  this  was  forwarded  ? — Yes. 

15823.  In  Mr  Parker’s  letter  to  the  Commissioners  from  Highgate,  of  the 
17th  of  August,  page  12,  he  alludes  to  a  conversation  which  he  had  with 
me,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  my  having  applied  to  him  for  the  suspension  of 
the  master  during  the  inquiry;  have  you  any  recollection  of  Mr.  Parker  ever 
acquainting  you  with  that  application  ?— No ;  I  do  not  remember  it;  I  do  not 
remember  his  acquainting  us  with  the  application  ;  it  is  possible  he  may  have 
mentioned  it;  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  matter  whatever. 

15824.  Are  you  aware  that  I  made  a  similar  application  to  .  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  after  the  inquiry  had  progressed  some  time,  on  the  6th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  for  the  same  purpose?— No,  I  am  not ;  it  was  before  the  suspension. 

1 5825.  Before  the  resignation  of  the  master? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

15826.  The  Commissioners  had  previously  suggested  that  the  suspension  of 
the  master  was  desirable  ? — The  Commissioners  had  in  the  first  instance  pointed 
out  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  power  they  had. 

15827.  Chairman .]  With  reference  to  what  has  been  stated  by  Robinson 
this  morning,  in  the  36th  article  of  the  Workhouse  Rules,  in  page  108,  a  defini¬ 
tion  is  given  of  those  Acts,  in  consequence  of  which  a  pauper  shall  be  deemed 
disorderly  ? — Yes. 

15828.  One  of  which  is  the  wilful  disobedience  of  any  lawful  order  of  any 
officer  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

15829.  In  article  35,  the  repetition  of  any  one  of  the  offences  specified  in 
the  former  article,  or  if  a  disobedience  be  repeated,  constitutes  the  pauper 
refractory  ? — Yes. 

15830.  The  next  article  says,  “It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  with  or  without  the  direction  of  the  Board  ol  Guardians,  to  punish 
any  disorderly  person,  by  substituting,  during  a  time  not  greater  than  48  hours, 
for  his  or  her  dinner,  as  prescribed  by  the  dietary,  a  meal,  consisting  of  eight 

ounces 
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ounces  of  bread,  or  one  pound  of  cooked  potatoes  ;  and  also  by  withholding 
from  him,  during  the  same  period,  ail  butter,  cheese,  tea,  sugar,  or  broth,  which 
such  pauper  could  otherwise  receive  at  any  meal  during  the  time  aforesaid  ”  ? 

—Yes.  ^  r 

15831.  Those  rules  apply  only  to  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

15832.  Under  these  rules,  therefore,  supposing  the  case  to  be  as  stated  by 
Robinson,  the  constable,  would  the  conduct  of  M‘Dougal  as  respects  the  in¬ 
mates  have  been  consistent  with  law? — If  the  offence  is  an  offence  against  the 
law,  as  well  as  against  these  rules,  I  conceive  it  would  be  open  to  the 
master  to  take  either  course.  That  would  not  justify  M‘Dougal  or  Robinson,  or 
the  gaoler  in  taking  a  man  into  custody  without  a  warrant.  What  I  mean  is  this, 
if  any  of  these  offences  are  offences  under  the  55  Geo.  3,  the  man  might  be 
punishable  for  misbehaviour  in  the  workhouse  before  justices,  and  I  could  not 
say  that  the  master  of  the  workhouse  acted  illegally  who  took  steps  for  having 
the  man  punished  before  justices,  instead  of  having  him  punished  according  to 
the  mode  here  prescribed ;  this  gives  power,  but  does  not  oblige  him. 

15833.  It  gives  him  power  where  the  act  is  one  committed  against  the  work- 

house  rules  ? — Yes. 

15834.  The  5  &  6  Viet,  section  3,  deems  vagrants,  while  in  the  workhouse,  to 
be  disorderly,  if  they  refuse  to  work,  supposing  a  proper  task  is  assigned  to  them  ? 
— Yes. 

15835.  The  effect  is  to  bring  them  under  the  5th  Geo.  4,  c.  83  ? — Yes. 

15836.  What  is  the  course  for  proceeding  against  idle  and  disorderly  persons 
under  that  Act.  It  says,  in  section  3,  “  It  shall  be  lawful  to  commit  him  for  a 
certain  time”? — Yes,  by  section  6,  is  given  power  to  apprehend  a  person  so 
offending  against  this  Act,  and  sect.  7  defines  the  punishment. 

15837.  In  any  of  those  sections  do  you  find  any  power  given  to  any  person 
to  act,  as  respects  idle  or  disorderly  persons,  without  the  intervention  of  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  ? — Certainly  not. 

15838.  Mr .  Etwall.']  If  a  master  of  a  workhouse  punishes  an  inmate,  he  ought, 
according  to  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Commissioners,  to  enter  that  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  Offence  Book  ? — Certainly. 

15839.  If  he  sends  a  person  to  Andover  Gaol,  as  we  have  had  in  evidence  given 
this  morning,  do  you  suppose  he  would  then  enter  it  in  the  Offence  Book  ?— I 
apprehend  a  person  who  would  do  that  of  his  own  authority,  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  observe  as  a  necessary  form  the  entering  it  in  the  Offence  Book  in  the 
workhouse;  the  punishment  inflicted  would  be  one  out  of  the  workhouse,  and 
not  under  the  workhouse  rules. 

15840.  Consequently  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Commissioners  would 
be  ignorant  of  the  punishment  awarded  in  the  workhouse  by  the  master  ? — So 
far  as  the  book  was  concerned,  and  the  Commissioners  would  be  ignorant  unless 
it  was  reported  to  them. 

15841.  Chairman .]  In  14425,  the  question  is  this:  “  What  you  mean  is  not 
that  the  suspension  depended  on  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions.  \  ou  had 
not  determined  on  suspension,  whether  those  conditions  were  decided  or  not?* 
By  suspension  you  mean  termination  of  the  inquiry  r — I  had  made  a  confusion 
between  the  two  words.  I  had  talked  of  the  suspension  being  conditional, 
meaning  the  forbearing  to  resume  it. 

15842.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  proposition,  as  you  stated  it  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  namely,  that  the  termination  depended  on  the  acceptance  of  the  condi¬ 
tions.  was  distinctly  put  before  all  parties  concerned  ?— I  do  not  think  it  was 
distinctly  put  by  the  first  letter ;  I  am  ready  to  admit  it.  I  only  speak  with 
reference  to  our  own  view  of  the  case,  as  confirmed  by  that  second  letter,  to 
which  allusion  was  made,  of  the  13th. 

15843.  Assuming  those  conditions  had  been  complied  with,  did  you  contem¬ 
plate  the  possibility  of  an  entire  termination  of  the  inquiry  into  any  transactions 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — That  would  have  depended  on 
the  event  in  some  degree. 

15834.  Did  you  contemplate  the  entire  cessation  of  the  inquiry  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioner? — If  the  master  had  been  convicted  under  one  of  the 
sections  we  contemplated  proceeding  under,  he  would  have  been  disqualified 
for  office  at  once,  through  the  operation  of  that  section  ;  therefore,  in  that  case 
the  inquiry  into  his  fitness  for  office  would  have  been  substantially  decided  by 
another  tribunal  ;  but  if  the  master  had  been  acquitted  before  the  justices,  or 
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on  an  indictment,  it  did  ndt  at  all  follow,  we  should  not  have  resumed  the 
inquiry ;  \ve  should  have  thought  we  were  bound  to  do  so  ;  we  should  have 
thought  ourselves  bound  to  determine  the  question  whether  M'Dougal  was  fit 
for  office  or  not,  had  it  not  been  decided  by  one  of  the  modes  suggested. 

15845.  Is  it  to  be  inferred  from  that  answer,  taking  the  period  at  which 
matters  had  arrived,  supposing  the  guardians  had  suspended  M'Dougal,  or  he 
had  resigned,  that  you  would  have  considered  it  your  duty,  as  Commissioners, 
not  to  have  prosecuted  the  inquiry  into  any  other  transaction  connected  with 
the  workhouse? — I  think  if  M‘DoUgal  had  resigned,  and  the  guardians  had 
accepted  his  resignation,  which  was  optional  on  their  part,  I  do  not  think  we 
had  any  authority,  strictly  speaking  ;  we  certainly  had,  or  might  have  authority, 
but  in  the  usual  course  of  action,  we  had  no  grounds  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry. 

15846.  Is  it  right  to  infer  that  you  consider  the  only  point  in  which  you  f 

were  interested,  was  the  inquiry  as  to  the  fitness  of  M‘Dougal,  and  therefore, 
if  the  necessity  for  the  prosecution  of  that  inquiry  ceased  by  the  resignation  of 
that  officer,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  workhouse,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  carry  on  the  inquiry  further  ? — Not  so  far  as  those  charges  were  con¬ 
cerned,  it  might  have  been  necessary  on  other  grounds,  but  so  far  as  M'DougaPs 
case  was  concerned,  it  was  closed;  we  should  not  have  carried  on  any  inquiry 
into  his  Conduct. 

15847.  In  a  former  answer  you  have  given  you  have  stated  the  way  in 
which  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  law  is  divided  between 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  Central  Commission,  assuming  that  evidence  had 
been  given  making  certain  statements  as  to  certain  abuses  which  were  alleged 
to  have  existed  Under  the  administration  of  the  guardians  for  a  series  of  years 
within  that  house,  would  it  not  in  such  a  case  become  the  duty  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  general  conduct  of  the  law  in 
that  district,  irrespective  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  particular  officer  ? — 

Yes ;  to  have  instituted  such  an  inquiry,  to  enable  us  to  put  a  stop  to  any  of 
those  abuses,  or  any  others  connected  with  it. 

15848.  Was  not  an  inquiry  of  that  general  nature,  connected  with  the  fitness 
of  M‘Dougal,  more  properly  vested  in  you,  and  should  not  the  conduct  and 
the  expenses  of  that  inquiry  be  borne  by  the  Commissioners  rather  than  be 
thrown  on  any  single  individual  ? — The  expense  of  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  the 
witnesses  are  concerned,  is  paid  by  the  public  ;  it  is  paid  by  us  where  the  wit¬ 
nesses  are  summoned  more  than  10  miles,  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  union  where  witnesses  are  within  TO  miles. 

15849.  Supposing  the  inquiry  to  have  assumed  the  form  you  proposed  to 
Mr.  Westlake,  in  that  case  to  inquire  about  the  fitness  of  the  master,  with  which 
it  appears  various  other  transactions  in  the  case  are  mixed  up,  would  have  been 
thrown  on  an  individual  ?-— I  do  not  see  that  any  expense  would,  beyond  the 
employment  of  counsel,  which  was  a  voluntary  expense. 

15850.  Suppose  proceedings  to  be  necessary  ?—!  understand  you  to  allude  to 
the  investigation ;  not  to  proceedings  in  a  court ;  in  that  case  it  would  have  been 
so.  We  did  not  debar  ourselves  from  the  possibility  of  taking  up  the  case,  but 
we  did  not  feel  justified  in  pledging  ourselves,  with  the  then  knowledge  of  the 
case,  to  take  an  unlimited  expense.  All  we  engaged  for  was  to  put  the  parties 
in  the  same  position  in  court  in  which  they  stood  before  Mr.  Parker.  The  public 
funds  which  we  have  at  our  disposal  for  such  purposes  as  that  we  are  bound  to 
use  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  give  no  pledge  that  would  bind  us  to  expend 
them  in  a  case  that  might  afterwards  turn  out  not  to  be  a  fit  one,  therefore  the 
expressions  used,  were  used  with  the  greatest  care  not  to  mislead  the  parties 
into  any  erroneous  notion. 

15851.  Are  we  correct  in  inferring  that  in  cases  where  a  prima  facie  case  may 
be  made  out  of  the  existence  of  malpractices  or  maladministration  of  the  law 
Within  the  workhouse  of  a  particular  Union,  you  would  not  consider  yourself 
precluded ;  on  the  contrary,  you  would  consider  yourself  called  on  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  such  a  case,  although  the  point  of  the  fitness  of  a  particular 
officer  does  not  arise  ?-— Yes  ;  cases  of  that  kind  constantly  arise. 

15852.  You  did  not  consider  the  primA  facie  ease  in  this  instance  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  induce  you  to  announce  your  intention  to  commence  such 
inquiry? — We  did  not  announce  our  intention  with  our  then  knowledge  of  such 
a  state  of  the  case. 

15H53,  Do  you  not  think  The  result  of  your  announcing  your  intention, 

rather 
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rather  calculated  to  produce  an  opposite  impression  ? — -I  think  it  was  calculated 
to  produce  the  impression  that  there  were  other  proceedings  open  to  the  par¬ 
ties,  if  they  preferred  it;  if  they  did  not  prefer  it,  the  duty  rested  with  us  ot 

g°inJs54  Would  not  that  other  course  of  proceeding  have  reference  to  the  case 
of  a  particular  individual  ?— Yes  ;  in  the  first  instance  that  was  the  thing  imme¬ 
diately  pressing  which  we  had  to  get  rid  of. 

1  5855.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  There  were  charges  against  M‘Dougal,  and  the  matron, 
and  his  children,  of  cruelty,  left  uninvestigated  ?— The  charges  against  the 

children  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  as  such* 

15856.  One  of  his  children  is  schoolmaster  ?— He  was  not  then  schoolmaster. 

15857.  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  referred  to?— Yes. 

15858.  And  is  now  ? — Yes,  he  is  now,  I  am  aware. 

1585c).  Are  you  aware  that  Antony,  the  porter,  speaks  about  a  child  whom 

he  had  seen  most  severely  beaten?— Yes. 

15860.  Chairman.']  In  your  letter  of  the  23d  September,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Westlake,  you  state,  “  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  inform 
you,  that  they  yesterday  received  a  report  from  their  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Parker,  accompanying  the  evidence  taken  at  the  recent  inquiiy,  by  which 
the  Commissioners  have  been  made  aware  that  on  the  20th  instant  Mr. 
M‘Dougal  placed  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  master  of  the  Andover  Union 
Workhouse  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  that  his  resignation 
was  then  accepted  by  the  guardians.”  Then  you  go  on  to  say,  that  “  Ihe  Com¬ 
missioners  could  not  now  issue  an  order  dismissing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  since 
such  an  order  would  be  a  nullity,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  longer  any  master  and 
matron  on  whom  an  order  of  dismissal  could  take  effect.  There  then  occurs 
in  the  next  sentence,  “  What  further  proceedings  it  may  be  incumbent  upon 
the  Commissioners  to  take  in  this  matter,  after  n  perusal  of  the  evidence  now 
for  the  first  time  before  them  in  any  official  shape,  they  will  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider.”  Was  that  intended  to  point  to  a  more  general  investigation  ? — It  was 
intended  to  point  particularly  to  the  possibility  of  legal  proceedings  against 
M‘Dougal,  I  think. 

15861.  Do  you  think  that  was  intended  or  calculated  to  produce  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  you  might  feel  it  necessary  to  take  a  more  general  line  of  investiga¬ 
tion  ?—  I  think  it  had  reference,  and  was  intended  so  to  have,  to  an  immediate 
proceeding  against  M‘Dougal ;  and,  accordingly,  we  submitted  the  evidence  to 
a  solicitor,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  of  a  nature  that  could 
be  readily  made  the  subject  of  a  prosecution. 

15862.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  that  letter,  you  state  that  the  object  of 
Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  M'Dougal’s  fitness  ? — So  it  was,  up  to 
that  time. 

15863.  You  produced  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Graham,  dated  Netherby, 
16  September  1845  h — I  did. 

15864.  It  commences  in  this  way,  “  The  local  authorities  at  Andover  have 
acted  very  much  as  I  expected ;  they  are  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  uphold 
their  officer,  being  implicated  more  or  less  in  his  disgrace,  by  their  own  cul¬ 
pable  neglect,  if  he  be  not  declared  innocent.”  The  Board  of  Guardians  wished 
this  question  to  be  put  to  you  ;  is  it  in  your  power  to  tell  us  on  what  grounds  that 
opinion  was  likely  to  be  founded,  because  at  that  time  no  evidence  in  any 
authentic  shape  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  James  Graham  ? — 
My  impression  is  that  it  was  on  the  ground  of  their  refusal  to  suspend  the  mas¬ 
ter,  which  was  come  to  on  the  13th ;  the  letter  of  which  I  applied  to  Sir  James 
Graham  to  produce,  told  him  that  fact.  The  only  doubt  Ibave  is  that  Sir  James 
Graham  must  have  answered  it  by  return  of  post. 

15865.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  heard  the  fact  of  their  decision  ? — No. 

15866.  It  appears  to  be  the  13th? — Yes,  that  letter  of  Sir  James  Graham’s 
was  founded  on  that  fact,  or  he  might  have  seen  it  in  the  newspapers. 

15867.  Was  anything  laid  before  Sir  James  Graham  to  lead  him  to  that  con¬ 
clusion  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  anything  else  ;  I  think  the  fact  of  the  refusal 
to  suspend  the  master  would  be  in  the  newspapers  of  the  16th,  which  would  be  in 
Sir  James  Graham’s  hand  the  next  morning,  or  the  Sunday  papers. 

15868.  In  answer  to  question  14386  of  Mr.  Christie’s,  “  You  think  he  ought 
to  have  taken  every  person’s  evidence  that  was  offered  (to  him  ?— No  ;  but  the 
way  for  the  Assistant  Commissioner  net  taking  every  person’s  evidence  is  this  •: 
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if  a  counsel  puts  a  question  which  he  does  not  think  ought  to  be  asked,  I  think  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  ought  to  say  to  the  witness,  ‘  You  are  not  bound  to  an¬ 
swer  that  question  unless  I  put  it/  He  is  the  only  person  in  that  room  who  has 
any  authority  to  put  the  questions.”  Does  it  appear  to  you,  that  in  a  case  in 
which  counsel  is  employed  on  each  side  as  they  were  there,  and  one  of  the 
counsel  had  put  a  question,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  had  immediately 
said  that  question  was  not  to  be  put,  that  that  would  not  have  given  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  partiality  to  the  conduct  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner? — It  depends  on 
what  the  question  was,  entirely;  I  do  not  see  it  would  necessarily.  I  think  the 
employment  of  counsel,  without  some  restriction  of  that  sort  on  the  part  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  in  an  official  inquiry,  is  open  to  some  objection,  unless  t 
you  admit  there  is  some  discretion  to  be  used. 

15869.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  you  did  not  see  how  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  can  be  said  to  act  judicially  ;  but  in  cases  where  counsel  were 
employed  on  opposite  sides,  is  not  the  position  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  a 
quasi  judicial  one,  he  having  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the  two?  — He 
has  no  court ;  he  has  no  authority  to  determine  a  point  of  evidence  strictly  ; 
and  as  I  stated  in  my  former  evidence,  the  only  way  he  can  determine  whether 
a  question  is  admissible  or  not  is  by  saying,  You  need  not  answer  that  question, 
unless  I  put  it  to  you  myself. 

15870.  Mr.  Christie. ]  Is  he  not  the  person  to  judge  between  the  counsel' — 

Yes,  he  is. 

15871.  Chairman .]  Is  he  not  on  those  points  in  a  quasi  judicial  position  ?— 

Yes. 

15872.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Counsel  have  no  right  to  put  any  question,  except 
by  the  permission  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — No  ;  and  his  permission 
does  not  make  it  binding  on  the  witness  to  answer.  i 

15873.  Mr.  Christie.~\  Did  not  his  permission  make  it  binding  on  the 
witnesses  on  both  sides  ? — No. 

15874.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Are  you  aware  that  in  court-martials  all  questions 
are  put  through  the  court? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

15875.  Mr.  Christie.']  But  in  this,  which  was  a  court  parochial,  counsel 
were  admitted,  and  questions  put  on  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

15876.  Chairman.]  In  the  instructions  to  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
you  state,  “  Applications  have  sometime,  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  to 
permit  solicitors  or  counsel  to  attend  at  any  inquiry  held  by  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  Commissioners  do  not  wish  to  lay  down  any  rule  on  this  point, 
and  in  case  of  any  such  application  being  made,  they  will  leave  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  exercise  his  discretion  thereon,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.”  Do  not  those  words  imply  a  right  to  take  part  ? — It  does  not 
imply  the  right  to  put  questions.  We  can  give  no  such  right.  The  only  power 
under  which  we  conduct  the  inquiry,  or  the  Assistant  Commissioner  conducts 
the  inquiry,  is  the  power  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  which  compels  the 
witnesses  to  answer ;  it  is  possible  that  counsel  might  attend,  and  yet  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  be  conducted  in  the  way  described  by  a  Member  of  the  Committee  ; 
the  questions  might  be  put  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  although  suggested 
by  counsel. 

15877.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  The  Assistant  Commissioner  has  a  right  to  refuse  at 
any  moment  to  hear  counsel? — Yes,  I  believe  he  has. 

15878.  Chairman.]  The  next  head  of  instruction  says,  “  You  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  although  you  may  exclude  or  admit  any  persons  from  or  to  any 
inquiry  you  may  hold,  as  you  have  the  control  of  the  room  in  which  it  takes 
place,  you  have  no  power  analagous  to  that  of  a  judge  or  police  magistrate  to 
keep  order  in  a  court  of  justice”  ? — That  is  what  I  meant  to  say;  he  did  not 
act  judicially. 

t5879-  Mr.  Christie.]  Had  not  the  Assistant  Commissioner  the  control  of 
the  room  in  this  case,  it  being  carried  on  in  the  workhouse? — No;  the  Board  .> 
of  Guardians. 

15880.  In  what  case  can  the  Assistant  Commissioner  have  the  powjer  of  ex¬ 
cluding  or  admitting  any  one  ? — In  his  own  room,  at  an  inn. 

15881.  Chairman .]  Y ou  then  go  on  to  say,  “  On  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  your  inquiries,  you  may  not  unfrequently  find  it 
necessary,  instead  of  admitting  all  persons  indiscriminately  to  the  inquiry,  to 
admit  such  persons  only  as  you  may  wish  to  be  present.”  In  that  sentence 
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such  a  case  as  that  which  is  now  put  was,  in  your  judgment,  contemplated  ?-- 
Yes;  generally  speaking  practically  the  Assistant  Commissioner  would  have  the 
control  where  it  was  held  at  the  workhouse.  The  guardians  would  not  wish  to 
run  counter  to  what  he  desired  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Assistant  Commissionet 
would  have  any  legal  control  over  the  room  at  the  woikhouse. 

15882.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  this  the  first  case  in  which  an  inquiry  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  presence  of  counsel  on  both  sides,  putting 
questions  ? — No. 

15883.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  The  Assistant  Commissioner  would  have  the  power, 
and  it  would  be  his  duty,  to  enter  into  inquiries  which  neither  counsel  might 
choose  to  put,  if  the  public  service  required  it? — Yes,  he  would  have  the  power, 
and  probably  it  would  be  his  duty. 

15884.  Chairman .j  Supposing  a  question  to  be  put,  the  answer  to  which 
might  tell  advantageously  to  the  party  proposing  that  question,  do  you  not 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  before  deciding  to  exclude 
that  question,  to  hear  what  might  be  said  on  the  other  side  ?  -I  am  not  aware 
that  I  said  that}  I  should  myself  hear  what  was  said  on  the  other  side  befoie 
I  decided  whether  I  would  put  a  question  or  not. 

15885.  That  would  be  added  as  a  qualification  to  what  you  said  in  answer  to 
this  question,  14386,  in  which  it  is  said,  “  The  way  for  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  not  taking  every  person’s  evidence  is  this :  if  a  counsel  puts  a  question 
which  he  does  not  think  ought  to  be  asked,  I  think  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
ought  to  say  to  the  witness,  ‘  You  are  not  bound  to  answer  that  question 
unless  I  put  it’  **  ? — That  is  the  only  function  by  which  he  could  enfoice  his 
decision  ;  that  decision  might  be  come  to  after  he  heard  what  was  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side,  and  rightly. 

15886.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  here,  that  it  has  been  the  practice  ol 
the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  not  to  give  partial  relief;  that  is,  either 
wholly  to  support  an  aged  couple  ;  take  that  case  for  example,  or  to  give  them 
nothing ;  is  there  any  order  or  instructional  letter  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  directing  such  a  course  ? — There  is  no  order,  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  instructional  letter ;  I  will  not  say  the  Commissioners  may  not  have 
expressed  an  approval  of  such  a  course,  but  I  have  no  such  approval  in  my 
mind. 

15887.  You  cannot  point  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  letter  or  other 
communication  from  which  that  practice  is  to  be  inferred I  cannot  at  this 
moment ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  letter. 

15888.  If  therefore  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  have  adopted  that 
course,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  they  did  it  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion  ?— •— 
They  certainly  did  it  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion. 

15889.  There  is  nothing  enjoining  it? — Nothing  enjoining  it;  I  am  not  aware 
of  anything  recommending  it,  at  this  moment. 

15890.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  widower  left  with  a  family  of  five  children,  is 
there  any  order  of  the  Commissioners  by  which,  instead  of  giving  relief  in  the 
shape  of  an  allowance  of  a  nurse  to  take  care  of  those  children,  they  should  be 
taken  into  the  workhouse? — There  is  no  order,  but  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
application  has  been  made  under  the  8th  Exception,  page  14.  It  is  a  general 
exception,  enabling  the  guardians  to  give  relief,  and  report  it,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Cases  have  occurred  which  have  been  reported  to  us,  in  which  we 
have  approved  of  giving  that  mode  of  relief,  or  said  it  was  open  to  the  guardians. 

15891.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Have  you  not  countenanced  that  practice  of  granting 
relief  for  a  nurse  ?— Generally,  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  order  as  regards  able-bodied  men,  we  have  preferred  that  relief 
should  be  given  by  taking  the  family  the  workhouse,  than  by  giving  money  out 
of  the  house. 

\  15892.  Have  you  not  issued  an  order  to  the  guardians,  that  they  are  not  to 

grant  relief  for  a  nurse,  but  receive  a  portion  of  the  family  into  the  workhouse? 
— I  do  not  remember  any  order.  In  individual  cases  we  have  recommended 
that  course  to  be  taken,  or  sanctioned  it. 

15893.  Chairman .]  In  reference  to  the  duties  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner, 
do  you  consider  that  it  is  part  of  the  duties  of  such  an  officer,  to  inquire  from 
time  to  time  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  workhouses? — Certainly. 

15894.  Do  you  consider  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  attain  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  schools  so  as  to  know  whether  any  undue  punishments  are  habitually 
inflicted  ? — As  I  stated  the  other  day,  with  reference  to  facts  of  that  description, 
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Sir  E.  Head.  single  acts  and  instances  may  occur.  I  gave  two ;  that  case  of  the  woman  who 

-  M‘Dougal  turned  out  of  the  house;  undue  punishments  are  single  acts  of  that 

15  July  1846.  kind,  of  which  no  records  remain  unless  the  party  complains,  or  they  are 
entered  in  a  book  ;  if  they  are  entered  in  a  book,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  is 
in  a  condition,  by  his  visiting  the  school,  to  ascertain  if  such  has  been  done  ;  but 
not  except  in  one  of  those  two  ways.  The  mere  fact  of  his  coming  there  would 
not  make  him  aware  of  it. 

15895.  U  he  in  a  condition  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  such  facts  as  have 

been  stated  in  the  evidence,  that  the  linen  was  only  changed  once  a  month  ? _ 

Yes,  generally ;  the  chances  are,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  visits,  the  state  of 
the  linen  would  show  itself. 

15896-7.  Supposing  such  an  allegation  as  this,  that  only  one  pair  of  stockings 
were  allow  ed  to  the  children  in  the  workhouse,  and  after  wearing  them  a  month, 
they  were  put  to  bed  while  were  washed,  or  allowed  to  go  without  stockings, 
would  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  be  enabled  to  check  the  existence 
of  such  a  practice  as  that? — It  would  be  difficult  for  him  without  very  close 
inquiry  ;  he  would  not  necessarily  incur  blame  if  he  did  not  ascertain  that  at 
the  time  of  the  visit. 

15898.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  matters  to  which  reference  is  now 
made  are  much  more  within  the  responsibility  of  the  visiting  committee  than  the 
Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— Yes. 

15899*  therefore  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  must  depend,  in 
a  certain  degree,  on  the  vigilance  with  which  the  visiting  committee  discharge 
their  duty  ? — Yes,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  because  the  Board  of  Guardians 
can  act  as  a  great  check  by  little  events  that  turn  up,  and  circumstances  that  are 
brought  before  them. 

15900.  Supposing  the  visiting  committee  to  have  neglected  their  duty  in  such 
points,  it  would  not  imply  blame  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  if  such  a  state  of 
things  should  have  continued  for  months  or  years  ? — If  it  continued  for  years  the 
probability  is,  that  had  he  been  vigilant  he  might  have  detected  it,  but  it  might 
have  continued  for  many  months  without  any  blame  being  incurred  by  him  for 
not  detecting  things  of  that  kind. 

1590l‘t  16  therefore  the  answers  given  by  the  visiting  committee  to  the  queries 
which  it  is  part  of  their  duty,  under  your  regulations,  to  fill  up,  are  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  would  conceive  himself  absolved  from 
the  necessity  of  further  inquiry  on  those  points?— No,  he  is  not  bound  to  con¬ 
fine  his  inquiries. 

15902.  Would  not  that  bean  important  element  for  his  consideration? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  throw  blame  on  an  Assistant  Commissioner  for  not  detecting 
t  hings  of  that  description,  the  answers  of  the  visiting  committee  being  such  as 
you  have  stated.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  if  abuses  of  that  description  are  to 
be  detected,  the  inspection  must  be  of  a  totally  different  character  ;  if  the  Com¬ 
missioners  or  the  Assistant  Commissioners  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  non¬ 
existence  of  abuses  of  that  kind,  the  inspection  must  be  infinitely  more  frequent 
and  minute  than  it  can  be  now. 

159°3-  Mr.  Sheridan .]  I  hen  that  does,  in  some  degree,  exculpate  the 
Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ? — From  points,  which  I  wish  to  observe,  have 
not  been  alleged  against  him,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  removal  of 
Mr.  Parker ;  I  have  carefully  guarded  myself  on  that  subject. 

15904.  The  letter  of  the  l6th  of  October,  signed  by  Mr.  Nicholis,  was  written 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  three  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

159°5-  That  was  written  at  a  Board  ? — It  was  not  an  act  of  the  Board. 

15906.  It  was  written  when  the  three  Commissioners  were  present,  who 
might  have  resolved  themselves  into  a  Board  if  they  pleased  ? — No  doubt. 

15907.  Are  we  correct  in  inferring  from  your  former  evidence  that  no  formal 
act  is  done  prior  to  the  constitution  of  a  Board,  such  as  reading  the  minutes  of  a 
former  meeting,  or  any  formal  act  that  would  initiate  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  :— I  can  hardly  say  what  is  the  constitution  of  a  Board.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  sitting  together  and  acting  in  a  matter  under  their  authority,  always  is 
a  board,  without  any  formal  act  of  constitution. 

15908.  Are  we  correct  in  inferring  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  act  done 
which  decides  whether  the  three  Commissioners,  sitting  together,  are  a  Board 
are  or  not  a  Board  ? — It  decides  whether  they  are  acting  as  a  Board  or  not. 

J59°9*  Captain  Pechell. ]  Would  an  Assistant  Commissioner  going  to  inspect 

a  workhouse 
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a  workhouse  without  giving  any  previous  notice,  be  a  proof  of  vigilance  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  the  proper  course. 

15910.  Are  you  aware  of  evidence  having  been  given  before  a  Committee  of 
this  House,  of  Assistant  Commissioner  Parker  having  entered  a  Gilbert  Union 
workhouse  in  Sussex  without  any  previous  notice,  in  order  to  exercise  a  better 
degree  of  vigilance  on  that  occasion?—!  do  not  recollect  it;  I  dare  say  it 
was  so. 

15911.  In  the  Gilbert  Unions  the  visitor  has  charge  of  the  workhouse? — 
Yes. 

}  15912.  And  the  complaint  was,  that  he  did  not  give  information  to  the 

visitor  ? — I  do  not  remember  that ;  I  dare  say  it  was  so. 

15913.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Andover  Union  inquiry? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

15914.  Have  the  accounts  been  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of  State? — The 
accounts  are  made  up  and  sent  to  the  Audit-office,  with  the  vouchers. 

15915.  Have  they  come  under  your  superintendence? — No. 

15916.  Have  they  gone  from  the  Poor-law  Office  without  inspection  ? — They 
have  not  gone  yet. 

15917.  Are  they  still  in  your  office? — I  think  so. 

15918.  To  whom  are  we  to  apply  for  an  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  on 
that  occasion  ? — It  will  be  furnished  from  the  office,  on  any  order  being  made 
on  the  department  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

15919.  Chairman .]  In  November  1845  you  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
at  Andover  a  letter,  which,  among  other  points,  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
what  the  dietary  then  in  use  was ;  was  there  a  doubt  on  your  part  whether  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  reconsider  it  with  a  view  to  its  being  raised  ? — Yes. 

15920.  From  what  did  that  impression  arise? — It  was  impossible  to  be  quite 
certain  whether  M‘Dougal  had  delivered  all  the  food  which  the  dietary  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  inmates,  but  we  thought  it  better  to  avoid  all  possible  doubt  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  dietary,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Westlake’s  certificate,  and 
to  suggest  therefore  that  the  dietary  should  be  reconsidered,  so  as  to  meet  both 
contingencies,  both  that  of  the  abuse  from  M‘Dougal’s  maladministration,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  ceased,  as  he  had  gone,  and  any  contingency  of  the  dietary 
being  insufficient,  although  Mr.  Westlake  had  assured  us  it  was  not. 

15921.  It  was  under  both  contingencies  that  you  issued  the  order  for 
an  improved  diet?  — It  was  to  avoid  that  possible  risk  of  the  dietary  being 
insufficient. 

15922.  Mr.  Christie^]  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  8th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  you  said  you  did  not  remember  Mr.  Parker  saying  whether  it  was  the 
Commissioners’  interest  that  the  whole  of  the  case  should  be  investigated  before 
a  Committee? — Yes. 

15923.  Was  that  speech  of  Mr.  Parker’s  immediately  before  the  close  of  the 
conversation  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  ;  I  am  not  quite  confident. 

15924.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  standing  in  the  room  ? — I  think 
I  was  by  the  fireplace. 

15925.  Had  you  your  back  to  Mr.  Parker? — I  do  not  remember  whether  I 
had  or  not ;  if  1  had,  I  turned  round. 

15926.  You  went  away  from  the  office  soon  after  that  conversation  ? — Yes. 

15927.  You  were  not  well  that  day  ? — It  is  possible. 

15928.  Do  not  you  remember? — It  is  possible  I  had  the  headache;  l  am 
subject  to  it ;  I  do  recollect  perfectly  the  conversation. 

15929.  Mr.  S.  Wortley. ]  You  have  expressed  your  opinion,  that  confidence 
should  exist  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ?— - 
Yes. 

15930.  Is  it  not  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  extensive  correspondence 
>  between  the  different  members  of  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

15931.  In  the  course  of  the  business  of  the  office,  there  are  letters  which  are 
instructional  acts  of  the  Commissioners,  which  are  necessarily  of  a  public 
nature  ? — Yes. 

15932.  There  is  also  another  class  of  letters  which,  although  relating  entirely 
to  official  business,  yet  being  a  sort  of  guidance  or  mutual  assistance  to  each 
other,  are  not  necessarily  of  a  public  nature,  but  of  a  confidential  nature  ? — T 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  them  so. 

15933-  In  the  intercourse  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Assistant 
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Commissioners,  there  is  also  a  correspondence;  has  there  been  any  other  gen¬ 
tleman  engaged  in  the  same  business  of  the  strictest,  private,  and  confidential 
nature  ?  — There  may  be ;  it  depends  on  the  footing  the  individual  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  on  with  the  Assistant  Commissioner;  I  imagine  every  Commissioner, 
probably,  may  want  additional  information  on  a  given  subject,  which  has  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner.  He  may  be  desirous 
of  communicating  with  him  confidentially  on  some  point  of  the  poor  law  which 
may  be  essential  to  enable  that  individual  Commissioner  to  make  up  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  view  he  takes  of  the  matter  before  the  Board.  I  have  been 
always  accustomed  to  consider  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  an  individual 
Commissioner  communicating  in  that  manner  with  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner;  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  those  letters,  erroneously 
perhaps,  in  the  nature  of  private  letters. 

15934-  If  any  step  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  they  have  no  personal  communication,  and  they  communicate  by  letter,  are 
not  those  letters  of  a  private  and  confidential  character  ?— Letters  have  passed 
which  I  have  considered  of  that  character. 

15935-  As  to  the  first  class  of  letters,  those  which  accompany  public  acts  or 
instructions,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  them  at  all  ? — None  whatever. 

15936.  With  respect  to  those  which,  although  on  public  business,  are  yet  not 
accompanying  any  public  act,  and  therefore  of  an  official  and  confidential  nature, 
do  you  think  it  proper  in  any  subordinate  officer  to  produce  those  without  ask¬ 
ing  the  permission  of  his  superiors  r— If  the  Committee  w  ill  allow  me,  I  will  de¬ 
cline  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  a  subordinate 
officer  in  that  respect,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  persons  entertain 
views  on  the  subject  that  are  different  from  others  ;  therefore  I  decline  to  answer 
the  question. 

15937-  Your  attention  was  called  to  a  case  that  was  supposed  in  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  an  Assistant  Commissioner  was  compelled 
to  produce  a  letter  of  that  sort,  relating  to  official  business,  marked  “  private ;” 
do  you  not  see  a  considerable  difference  between  producing  a  letter  on  com¬ 
pulsion  before  a  public  tribunal,  and  voluntarily  giving  it  to  the  public 
without  giving  notice  to  the  superiors  in  tbe  office,  or  asking  their  perims- 
sion  ? — There  is  a  difference,  certainly. 

15938-  Do  you  think  the  latter  alternative  is  less  in  consonance  with  the 
duty  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner? — 1  should  be  less  disposed  to  take  it 
myself. 

L5939-  Were  you  ever  applied  to  for  permission  to  produce  those  letters 
which  have  been  read  before  this  Committee,  and  marked  *  private  and  con¬ 
fidential  ”  ?• — No, 

15940.  Had  you  any  notice? — No. 

15941-  If  you  had  been  applied  to,  and  it  had  been  stated  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  them  was  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  a  private  person,  should  you 
have  had  any  difficulty  in  giving  permission  ? — No  difficulty,  so  far  as  any  pas¬ 
sages  of  a  public  nature  were  concerned. 

15942-  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  frequent  communication  with  the 
Secietary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department? — Yes,  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Department. 

15943-  Did  you  consider  those  communications  as  subjects  of  official  confi¬ 
dence?— Yes. 

15944.  Should  you  have  felt  yourself  at  liberty  to  make  public  those  com¬ 
munications  without  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State? — I  should  not, 
certainly. 

15945-  Your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  statement,  or  rather  minute, 
stated  to  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  a  conversation  with  Sir  James 
(jiaham  at  the  Home  Office;  are  you  able  to  see  anything  in  that  conversation 
that  you  considered  either  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  vindication  of  Mr. 
Barker  s  conduct  in  this  transaction  ?— I  do  not  see  it;  I  cannot,  of  course, 
answer  for  the  connexion  which  other  persons  may  see. 

15946*  Had  you  any  notice  previously  to  the  publication  of  that  minute,  that 
that  conversation,  in  which  you  also  took  a  part,  was  also  to  be  made  public  ?— 
No,  I  had  not.  r 

15947.  Mr.  Christie.']  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  charges  in  the  news- 
papeis  against  Mr.  Parker  was,  that  he  had  not  made  a  complete  inquiry  into 
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the  case  connected  with  bone-crushing  which  he  was  sent  down  to  inquire  into  ? 
_ Yes. 

15048.  And  he  was  also  accused  of  a  desire  to  withhold  what  information  he 
got  from  the  public?— I  do  not  recollect  his  being  charged  with  a  desire  to 

withhold  it. 

15049.  With  a  desire  to  screen  the  abuses  of  bone-crushing  that  were  going 
on  in  the  Andover  Workhouse  ?- With  a  desire  to  screen  the  abuses,  as  ne¬ 
glecting  to  make  a  full  inquiry  ;  not  with  a  desire  to  screen  the  abuses,  by  with¬ 
holding  the  result  from  the  public.  . 

15950.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  in  Andover,  trom 

/  nothing  being  given  to  the  public  but  the  results  of  that  inquiry  ?— I  do  not 

remember  further  than  Mr.  Mundy’s  letter. 

15951.  Would  not  Mr.  Parker,  as  the  representative  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  at  Andover,  if  for  no  other  reason,  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  that 
dissatisfaction  ?— Mr.  Parker  made  his  report  to  his  superiors,  and  they  did  what 

they  thought  proper  with  it.  . 

15952.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  Commission  at  Andover,  during  that 
inquiry  ? — I  have  already  stated,  that  the  relation  in  which  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  stands  to  the  Commissioners,  forbids  the  idea  of  any  responsibility  for 
withholding  what  is  not  in  his  possession,  or  under  his  own  control. 

’5953*  You  have  also  remarked  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  that  the 
public  entertain  erroneous  notions  of  the  office  and  functions  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  ? — I  think  they  do  still. 

15954.  With  regard  to  those  letters  of  yours  which  were  read  the  other  day, 
were  you  in  the  room  when  they  were  read? — I  was  not,  when  most  of  them 
were  read. 

15955.  Are  you  aware,  that  after  I  read  a  portion  of  a  private  letter  of  yours, 
and  the  only  portion  that  I  thought  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  hand,  Mr.  Wortley 
insisted  on  the  whole  of  the  letter  being  read  ? — I  am  aware  of  Mr.  Wortley  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  whole  of  the  letter  being  read. 

15956.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Are  you  aware  of  any  document  having  been  issued 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  maintenance  of  each  pauper  during  his  residence  in  the 
union  ? — No. 

15957.  No  order  was  ever  issued  ? — No  order,  other  than  the  dietary  which 
regulates  the  food,  but  does  not  state  the  cosc.  No  such  order  would  be  pos¬ 
sible,  because  the  price  would  vary  with  the  price  of  provisions. 

15958.  There  is  no  such  order,  further  than  the  dietary  ?— None,  that  I 
know  of. 

•  15959.  Not  as  exceeding  a  certain  amount  ? — No. 

15960.  Mr.  IVakley .]  When  your  attention  was  called  to  the  dietary  adopted 
at  the  Andover  Union  for  some  years,  did  you  discover  it  was  an  insufficient 
one? — No;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Westlake’s  testimony,  on  oath,  is  before  Mr. 
Parker,  that  the  dietary  was  sufficient. 

15961.  State  to  the  Committee  what  were  the  circumstances  which  you  took 
into  consideration  in  forming  the  dietary  of  union  workhouses  ? — It  is  not  so 
easy  for  me  to  state  that  now,  because  I  came  into  the  Commission  after  almost 
all  the  dietaries  were  framed,  and  almost  all  the  questions  which  have  been  be¬ 
fore  me,  as  a  Commissioner,  have  been  alterations.  One  of  the  circumstances 
has  been  the  habit  of  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood;  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  diet  of  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  for  instance,  some  of 
the  dietaries  in  the  West  of  England  have  fish  and  articles  which  are  not  in  the 
dietaries  of  other  counties. 

15962.  But  how  did  you  determine  as  to  the  quantity  which  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  an  able-bodied  working  man  in  health  ? — I  have  always  understood 
that  it  was  stated  by  the  Commissioners  in  one  of  their  early  reports,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  expressly  that  those  dietaries  are  taken  from  dietaries  actually  in  use. 

15963.  In  workhouses? — Yes. 

15964.  In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? — Yes ;  I  think  one  of  the  dietaries 
in  that  circular  is  a  dietary  then  in  use,  and  still  in  use,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square. 

15965.  The  first  that  was  in  use  at  Andover? — No,  one  of  the  dietaries  in 
that  circular. 

1 5966.  Have  any  eminent  medical  men  been  consulted  by  you  on  this  sub¬ 
ject? — No  eminent  medical  men  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject  generally; 
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the  opinion  of  medical  men  have  been  taken  on  particular  dietaries  and  particular 
changes,  but,  as  yon  are  aware,  the  dietaries  were  all  of  them  established  before 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Commission.  Alterations  have  been  made. 

15967.  You  say  that  you  took  into  consideration  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  the  workhouse,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  people  generally? — Certainly. 

15968.  If  you  find  that  the  wages  are  low  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the 
paupers  are  living  badly,  do  you  then  reduce  the  dietary  of  the  workhouse  in 
consequence  of  those  circumstances  ? — I  do  not  think  we  should  reduce  it  in 
consequence  of  circumstances  of  that  kind;  but  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
suggest  a  dietary  that  has  often  been  allowed  in  the  early  part  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  fixing  dietaries  ;  and  I  think  the  principle  a  sound  one,  that  we  should 
be  unwilling  to  prescribe  a  dietary  to  the  workhouse  which  was  much  above  the 
habits  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

15969.  If  you  found  persons  forming  a  Board  of  Guardians  giving  very  low 
wages,  and  that  consequently  the  labouring  people  were  much  reduced,  and 
their  diet  extremely  low,  would  you  not  either  be  encouraging  the  guardians  lo 
give  low  wages  if  you  adopted  a  dietary  in  the  workhouse  below  or  only  equal' 
to  that  which  the  poor  were  getting  out  of  it?— There  are  two  sets  of  dangers 
that  are  to  be  guarded  against  with  respect  to  relief;  the  one  is,  that  given  in 
aid  of  wages,  and  the  other  is,  that  of  offering  an  undue,  improper  inducement 
to  persons  to  throw  themselves  on  relief  when  they  have  other  means  of  sup¬ 
port ;  and  I  apprehend  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  poor-law  administra¬ 
tion  is  to  guard  at  the  same  time  against  those  two  sets  of  dangers.  In  fixing 
the  dietary,  or  doing  anything  which  controls  the  relief  afforded  in  a  union,  I 
conceive  it  is  our  duty  not  to  hold  out  to  the  labouring  classes  any  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  throw  themselves  on  the  rates.  We  cannot  pretend  to  regulate  the 
supply  and  demand  of  labour  in  the  district ;  that  depends  on  circumstances 
out  of  our  control.  We  should  not  be  justified  in  ordering  a  profuse  dietary  to 
be  used  in  the  workhouse,  solely  because  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  neighbourhood 
might  be  low.  We  should  not  be  justified  in  expending  the  money  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  in  a  dietary  much  above  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  labouring  classes,  only 
on  that  ground. 

15970.  If  you  were  to  give  a  liberal  dietary  in  the  workhouse,  would  it  not 
be  an  inducement  to  the  farmers  themselves  to  give  better  wages,  seeing  that 
if  sufficient  wages  were  not  given,  the  poor  had  a  proper  dietary  in  the  work- 
house  to  fall  back  upon? — Whether  the  farmers  give  high  wages  or  not  must 
depend,  as  I  stated  before,  on  the  number  of  competitors  for  the  work ;  it  is 
quite  an  independent  question  from  the  existence  of  a  workhouse  altogether. 
If  there  are  more  men  than  enough  to  do  the  work,  the  farmers  have  the  power 
of  depressing  the  wages  ad  libitum,  or  nearly  so.  I  apprehend  that  under  those 
circumstances  we  should  not  be  justified  in  saying  we  will  so  use  the  poor  law 
as  by  holding  out  an  inducement  for  persons  to  throw  themselves  on  the  rates 
when  they7  can  maintain  themselves,  although  the  maintenance  may  be  low  or 
scanty,  as  to  bold  out  an  inducement  to  those  persons  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  rates  solely  with  the  view  to  an  ulterior  action  on  wages  ;  that  is  not  our 
duty  in  relation  to  the  poor  law  ;  the  object,  of  the  poor  Iqw  is  to  provide  for 
destitution,  not  to  operate  on  the  wages  of  the,  district. 

15971.  Do  you  consider  that  an  able-bodied  labourer,  a  man.  in  full  health, 
having  just  been  deprived  of  his  work,  can  be  adequately  maintained  on  six 
ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  gruel  for  breakfast,  seven  ounces  of 
bread  and  two  ounces  of  cheese  for  dinner,  and  six  ounces  of  bread  and  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  cheese  for  supper? — That  is  not  the  diet  for  every  day  in 
the  week. 

15972.  That  is  the  Sunday  diet?- — That  is  not  the  best;  there  is  a  reason  for 
being  the  Sunday  diet. 

15973.  Explain  that  reason  ? — To  avoid  cooking  on  a  Sunday  ;  some  Boards 
of  Guardians  have  got  that  feeling  ;  the  Boards  of  Guardians  select  a  dietary 
from  those  sent. 

15974*  Chairman .]  Supposing  in  some  workhouses  there  exists  a  practice  of 
preparing  clothes  for  washing  on  the  Sunday;  is  it  probable  that  feeling  will 
operate  there  ? — I  am  very  far  from  undertaking  to  answer  for  the  devotional 
feelings  of  the  Andover  guardians ;  but  that  has  been  alleged  as  a  reason  far 
selecting  that  dietary  elsewhere. 
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15975.  Captain  PechelL]  You  give  them  the  option  of  selection? — Yes. 

15976.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Can  you  name  any  medical  practitioner  who  states  that 
is  adequate  diet  for  an  able-bodied  man  on  any  day  in  the  week  ? — I  can  only 
appeal  to  Mr.  Westlake.  Mr.  Westlake,  in  his  evidence,  page  6,  has  stated, 

“  I  think  the  allowance  in  the  workhouse  is  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
inmates  in  health.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think  the  children  and  aged  people 
who  enter  the  workhouse  improve  in  health.  I  do  not  find  the  able-bodied 
inmates  fall  off  in  health.  There  has  been  very  little  sickness  in  the  work- 
house.” 

15977.  When  was  that  written  ? — It  was  given  in  evidence  before  Mr. 
Parker  in  the  inquiry  in  August  last. 

15978.  You  will  understand  that  the  dietary  had  then  been  in  operation  for 
several  years  ? — Yes. 

1 5979.  What  medical  sanction  had  you  for  adopting  such  a  diet  ? — I  was  not 
in  the  Commission. 

15980.  And  it  had  not  been  brought  before  you? — No. 

15981.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  what  is  the  quantity  of  bread 
and  cheese  which  an  able-bodied  man  is  in  the  habit  of  consuming  who  is 
engaged  in  ordinary  occupations  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  often 
before  us  in  reports  of  Committees  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments.  From  all  I  can  ascertain,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the  consumption  of 
the  family  of  an  able-bodied  labourer,  taken  together,  is  generally  less  than  that 
allowed  in  the  workhouse  to  a  man  with  three  or  four  children. 

15982.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  a  dinner  consisting  of  seven  ounces  of  bread 
and  one  ounce  of  cheese  ? — Yes. 

15982*.  Seen  the  quantity  weighed  out? — Yes,  in  workhouses,  often. 

15983.  Has  it  appeared  to  you  to  be  sufficient  for  an  able-bodied  man  in 
health  ? — 1  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question  ;  I  thought  the  whole 
dietary  of  the  workhouse  was  sufficient  which  had  that  in  it. 

15983*.  Are  you  of  opinion  now,  after  what  you  have  heard  with  respect  to 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  Andover  workhouse,  that  the  dietary  would  be 
sufficient ;  it  has  been  stated  they  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  potatoes,  the 
marrow  from  the  bones  which  they  had  to  crush,  and  the  meat  from  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  bones,  and  also  breaking  into  the  granary  and  eating  raw  barley  ; 
are  you  now  of  opinion,  after  this  evidence  has  been  given  before  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  dietary  was  sufficient?— I  apprehend  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee  is  what  the  pauper  received;  that  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
dietary  table.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  what  they  recived  was  insufficient,  or 
might  have  been.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  dietary  table  was  sufficient,  and 
that  is  founded  on  Mr.  Westlake’s  evidence. 

1 5984.  Mr.  Christie.]'  Is  that  on  reading  the  evidence  given  before  us  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is  very  probable. 

15985.  Mr.  Wahley.]  You  have  no  other  medical  authority  to  rest  on  but 
Mr.  Westlake’s  in  that  case  ?  — The  Andover  dietary  was  never  before  the  Com¬ 
missioners  at  all  since  I  have  been  in  the  Commission,  until  this  matter  arose. 

15986.  Do  you  know  by  whom  the  dietaries  were  framed  ? — l  do  not. 

15987.  You  have  never  ascertained? — No;  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  state¬ 
ment  which  was  made  out  at  the  time  when  the  Andover  dietary  was  under 
discussion.  I  had  it  made  out  from  the  best  information  I  could  get  at.  This 
alludes  to  August  last,  respecting  the  dietary  in  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
and  one  or  two  places  under  local  Acts,  and  the  quantity  of  food  in  the  An¬ 
dover  district.  I  can  put  that  statement  in. 

15988.  Is  this  a  week’s  allowance? — Yes. 

15989.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  here  is  36  ounces  of  cooked  meat, 
and  in  Bromley  Union  it  is  only  four? — That  is  St  Margaret’s  and  St.  John’s, 
Westminster. 

15990.  Captain  PechelL ]  In  selecting  those,  do  you  consider  them  as  more 
assimilating  to  the  Andover  Union  ?- — No,  I  consider  them  as  applying  to  places 
with  which  we  have  had  nothing  to  do. 

15991.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  consistent,  or  likely,  that  the  diet  tables 
in  the  Gosport  or  Ulverstoke  Union,  under  the  Gilbert  Act,  and  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood,  would  have  been  a  fairer  one  to  draw  an  inference 
from  ?— No ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Metropolitan  dietaries  have  the  reputation  of 
being  rather  higher  than  the  others. 

0.45—26.  1 5992.  Chairman.'] 
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15992.  Chairman.']  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  any  information  to  the 
Committee  as  to  scale  of  diet  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Andover? 

—No. 

15993.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Instead  of  shifting  and  varying  the  diets  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  people  generally  throughout  the  country,  do  you 
not  consider  it  would  be  much  more  fair  to  the  working  people,  to  establish  at 
once,  in  the  union  workhouses,  what  was  absolutely  and  avowedly  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  working  man  in  health  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would,  provided 
care  is  taken  that  they  are  sufficient;  I  do  not  think  it  is  more  fair:  that  is  the 
main  point. 

15994.  Is  it  fairer  to  adopt  varied  forms,  suiting  those  forms  to  the  condition  %* 
of  the  labouring  people  surrounding  the  workhouse? — It  is  impossible  to  do 
otherwise,  strictly  speaking.  Take  the  case  I  have  stated  just  now,  of  Cornish 
miners,  a  thing  that  people  consume  at  one  season  of  the  year  is  fish  ;  if  you 
had  a  dietary  fixed  for  the  whole  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to  admit  of 
those  habits  of  modifications  there. 

15995,  What  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  gaols,  that  are  situated  all  over  the 
kingdom  ? — They  are  on  a  totally  different  footing. 

15996.  The  diet  is  better? — They  go  on  a  different  principle  completely. 

15997.  Have  they  not  endeavoured  to  discover  what  is  sufficient  for  the 
prisoners,  and  have made  the  diet  throughout  the  kingdom  uniform? — I  believe 
they  have. 

15998.  That  has  been  done  for  some  time  ? — Yes  ;  it  does  not  satisfy  me' that 
that  would  be  the  proper  course  in  workhouses,  necessarily. 

15999.  Do  not  you  consider  that  where  wages  are  high  in  neighbourhoods, 
that  in  order  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the  working  people  to  be  provident, 
that  if  in  any  place  at  all  the  diet  of  the  workhouse  should  be  low,  it  is  in 
that  situation?- — We  do  not  make  them  higher  because  wages  are  high.  What 
I  stated  was  this,  that  I  believe  the  Commissioners,  in  forming  the  dietaries 
originally,  had  been  guided  by  the  wish  of  making  them  not  exceed  much  the 
■  dietary  of  the  labouring  classes,  under  fair  circumstances,  in  the  neighbourhood — 
not  extreme  cases.  I  can  read,  if  the  Committee  will  permit  me,  an  extract 
from  the  Instructional  Letter,  from  the  Workhouse  Rules,  page  66.  This  was 
issued  since  I  was  in  the  Commission,  therefore,  I  can  say  I  view  that  to  be  the 
principle :  “  It  has  been  the  study  of  the  Commissioners  in  fixing  the  dietaries  of 
the  different  workhouses,  to  assimilate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  working  classes  in  the  neighbourhood.  Consequently,  although  the 
character  of  the  dietaries,  and  the  quantities  of  food  allowed  by  them,  do  not 
differ  materially,  the  sorts  or  descriptions  of  food  are  often  very  unlike;  for  example, 
the  dietaries  of  Kent  and  Sussex  consist  mainly  of  bread  and  cheese,  whilst  those  of 
the  northern  counties  are  composed  chiefly  of  potatoes  and  oatmeal  porridge,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  allowances  of  meat  and  soup.  For  a  similar  reason  the  dietaries  of 
some  of  the  unions  of  Cornwall  contain  allowances  offish,  which  is  consumed  by 
the  working  classes  of  that  county.”  If  you  were  fixing  a  dietary  for  the  whole 
country,  and  compelled  a  Kentish  man  to  eat  stirabout,  he  would  be  exceedingly 
annoyed  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were  to  compel  a  Northumberland  man  to 
forego  his  stirabout  or  oatmeal,  and  eat  bread  and  cheese,  he  would  not  like  it 
at  all. 

16000.  They  may  not  object  to  the  nature,  but  they  now  object  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  r — That  is  the  question.  The  question  is,  whether  the  objection  to  the 
dietaries  is  well  founded  ;  our  wish  is  that  it  should  not  be. 

16001.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
paupers  in  applying  the  same  diet  as  regards  half  a  pint  of  beer  to  the  men  and 
women,  to  all  other  unions  throughout  the  country  ?— In  no  union  would  there 
be  any  objection  to  half  a  pint  of  beer. 

16002.  No  such  objection  as  that  made  to  the  stirabout  by  the  Kentish  men  ? 

■ — No.  .  y  y 

16003.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  was  your  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  bread  and  cheese  that  an  able-bodied  labourer  consumes? — I  cannot 
give  an  answer. 

16004.  Without  knowing  what  quantity  a  person  consumes,  are  you  actually 
in  a  condition  to  form  the  dietary  for  a  workhouse  ?-- Yes  ;  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  information  always.  If  we  doubt,  we  ask  for  information  ;  and,  again, 
that  would  mislead  in  many  respects,  for  I  apprehend  it  is  the  custom  of  the 

labouring 
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labouring  classes,  when  a  man  is  out  of  the  workhouse,  the  father  of  a  family 
consumes  a  larger  portion  of  food,  in  proportion,  than  the  childien  consume. 

I  have  heard  this  said  with  regard  to  the  workhouse  dietaries,  that  the  children 
and  woman  were  better  of!  in  the  workhouses,  and  that  the  man  was  not  so 
well  off,  although  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  the  whole  was  larger  than 
they  would  get  out ;  but  the  man  felt  somewhat  grieved  because  he  did  not  get 
the  same  proportion,  and  the  woman  and  children  consumed  more ;  therefore, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  the  quantity  that  a  man  consumed. 

16005.  Then  that  question  you  are  not  able  to  answer  ? — No. 

16006.  You  have  read  a  passage  from  your  Instructional  Letter  of  the  5th 
February  1842,  in  which  there  is  this  passage  :  “  The  Commissioners,  however, 
intend  to  examine  carefully  the  dietary  of  each  w  orkhouse,  and  to  reissue  each 
dietary  in  a  separate  order,  with  any  modifications  which  the  revision  may 
surest.”  Was  that  done? -Some  have  been  reissued;  they  have  been  all 
gone  through. 

16007.  Was  there  any  examination  of  the  Andover  dietary  ? — Not  at  the  time 
those  circumstances  occurred. 

16008.  In  order  to  ascertain  a  sufficient  dietary,  who  did  you  examine  on  the 
subject  ? — We  have  asked  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  constantly. 

16009.  Have  you  asked  the  opinion  of  the  consumers  of  the  food  ? — No,  but 
we  have  asked  the  persons  who  are  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  private  letter  of  mine  has  been  read,  in  which 
I  suggest  to  Mr.  Parker,  that  he  should  ask  the  consumers  of  food;  that  he 
should  visit  the  cottages  and  ascertain. 

16010.  Had  he  done  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  had  ;  he  had  other  things  to 
do  at  the  time ;  I  do  not  blame  him  for  that. 

16011.  What  means  did  you  ever  adopt  of  testing  the  vigilant  manner  in 
which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  perform  their  duties  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
means  we  can  adopt  except  by  checking  the  visits  occasionally,  and  that  is  an 
inefficient  check,  because,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  we  can  ascertain  whether  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  has  gone  to  a  place,  but  we  cannot  ascertain  what  he 
has  seen  or  heard  there. 

16012.  Could  you  by  questioning  him? — Yes,  and  we  do.  We  constantly 
ask  for  special  reports  on  points  on  which  doubt  has  arisen. 

16013.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
“  When  you  were  at  the  workhouse  did  you  go  into  the  wards  and  question  the 
poor?  whom  did  you  question?  did  you  ask  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  what 
information  did  you  obtain  ”  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  if  we  have  not  sufficient  con¬ 
fidence  in  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  that  he  will  discharge  the  duties  with 
which  he  is  entrusted,  it  is  time  that  the  relation  should  cease.  I  do  not  appre¬ 
hend  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  cross-questioning  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  as  to  the  individual  instances  in  which  he  had  asked  paupers  questions. 

16014.  Hut  if  mere  confidence  is  to  be  the  rule,  of  what  use  are  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — I  can  only  say  that  is  not  a  question  that  I  am  to  answer ;  I  ap¬ 
prehend  if  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  who  report  on  specific  cases,  were  considered  equally  competent  to  decide 
on  the  cases,  the  Commissioners  would  not  be  there ;  but  that  is  a  question  for 
the  Legislature,  and  not  for  me. 

16015.  Without  doubt,  when  you  appoint  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  you 
believe  you  are  selecting  a  trustworthy  person  ? — Yes. 

16016.  Do  you  consider  that  trustworthiness  is  merely  sufficient;  do  not 
you  consider,  in  order  to  ensure  the  adequate  and  vigilant  discharge  of  his 
duty,  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  adopt  a  piercing  scrutiny  from  time  to  time, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  is  exercising  his  functions? — A  scrutiny  of  con¬ 
siderable  exactness  is  going  on  ;  we  are  continually  having  matters  reported  to 
us  which  we  call  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  attention  to,  and  the  questions 
would  arise  on  those  matters  if  he  did  not  know  it ;  and  he  reports  to  us  his 
visits. 

,  16017.  You  say  a  scrutiny  was  constantly  going  on  ? — In  a  certain  sense. 

16018.  Mr.  Parker  had  86  unions  ? — That  is  to  say  local  places,  under  Local 
Acts. 

16019.  For  a  number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

16020.  What  system  of  scrutiny  did  you  adopt  to  ascertain  what  he  was 
doing  in  his  district,  with  regard  to  any  other  of  the  86  unions  which  you  did 
0.45—2  6.  I  not 
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not  adopt  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — When  I  spoke  of  a  system  of  scrutiny,  the 
scrutiny  I  alluded  to  was  that  which  necessarily  arises  in  every  union.  If  a 
case  of  complaint  come  before  us,  we  have  no  other  mode  of  checking  the 
Assistant  Commissioners ;  and  it  is  impossible  the  Commissioners,  acting  as 
a  Central  Board  in  London,  can  know  when  an  Assistant  Commissioner  goes 
to  a  workhouse  and  looks  into  the  things  he  ought.  An  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  go  to  a  workhouse  and  report  to  us  that  he  visited  that  workhouse. 

He  may  have  been  round  the  house,  but  he  may  not  have  made  an  inquiry  into 
half  the  subjects  he  ought  to  have  done,  or  he  may  not  have  asked  the  questions 
he  ought  to  have  done  ;  but  I  know  of  no  mode  of  scrutiny,  nor  can  we  find 
out  whether  he  has  or  not.  *  % 

16021.  What  are  the  circumstances  now  which  have  induced  you  to  entertain 
the  belief  that  the  same  practices  are  not  at  this  moment,  or  until  very  lately, 
going  on  in  the  unions  of  all  that  district  which  were  going  on  in  Andover? — 

The  nature  of  the  circumstances  would  not  make  it  very  probable  they  were 
going  on  extensively,  the  superintendence  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the 
visiting  committee  in  general,  being  persons  of  respectability,  selected  by  the 
ratepayers  or  magistrates,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  general  prevalence 
of  such  circumstances.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Andover  Union  the  vigilance  of  the  local  authorities  failed  most  decidedly  ;  but 
in  those  local  authorities  by  the  Legislature  is  vested  a  large  proportion  of  the 
discretion  in  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor;  our  functions  and 
control  can  only  operate  conjointly  with  that  local  control;  the  body  is 
constituted,  not  by  us;  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  the  magistrates;  they  are  the  persons  in  whom  the 
Legislature  has  placed  these  powers,  and  confidence  is  placed  in  them  by  the 
Legislature. 

16022.  Then  you  unhesitatingly  admit  that  the  guardians  of  the  Andover 
Union  are  a  culpable  body? — I  have  not  stated  that. 

16023.  Have  you  not  admitted  it? — I  have  not  stated  it. 

16024.  Inferentially,  is  not  that  the  admission  made  ? — I  am  ready  to  state 
what  I  do  admit.  I  think  the  Board  of  Guardians  did  not  exercise  sufficient 
vigilance  over  the  workhouse.  I  would  rather  not  characterize  them  by  any 
other  epithet. 

16025.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Parker  stated  that  the  An¬ 
dover  Inquiry  was  a  political  one,  did  he  not  also  state  that  he  considered  that 
M'Dougal  was  an  injured  person  r — He  said  that,  certainly.  He  said  that 
M'Dougal  was  hardly  used,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

16026.  If  at  this  present  moment  an  Assistant  Commissioner  was  to  recom¬ 
mend  M‘Dougal  to  a  Board  of  Guardians,  as  master  of  a  union  workhouse, 
should  you  be  inclined,  as  a  Commissioner,  to  sanction  that  recommendation  ? 

— I  can  hardly  tell,  in  a  case  in  which  1  am  asked  a  question,  what  I  would  do 
officially  in  a  contingency  ;  I  have  said  I  would  rather  reserve  a  decision  until 
the  case  was  officially  before  me. 

16027.  Then  putting  it  pointedly  to  you,  now  giving  evidence  here,  do  you 
consider  M‘Dougal  is  a  person  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  an 
union  workhouse? — I  think  the  Committee  will  see  that  the  issue  is  partly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  themselves.  They  have  been  receiving  evidence 
which  goes  to  the  question  of  M'Dougal’s  fitness,  and  to  ask  me  to  express  an 
opinion  on  that  here,  not  being  officially  before  me,  is  to  ask  me  to  anticipate 
the  decision  of  file  Committee. 

16028.  Ihen  on  the  evidence  taken  on  oath  in  Andover  ? — I  am  ready  to  say 
after  the  evidence  taken  on  oath  at  Andover,  which  I  have  looked  at,  especially 
as  to  the  matter  of  drunkenness,  it  would  have  taken  a  very  strong  defence 
indeed  to  have  removed  the  impression  on  my  mind  which  the  evidence  caused. 

16029.  What  is  that  impression? — An  impression  adverse  to  M‘Dougal. 

\\  hen  I  say  Mr.  Parker  spoke  of  M‘Dougal  as  “an  injured  man,’*  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  Mr.  Parker  said  he  thought  he  had  been  guilty  of  drunkenness;  he 
said  it  was  possible  ;  he  was  an  old  soldier,  and  on  pension  nights  he  had  been 
drunk,  and  there  might  be  cases  of  drunkenness.  Mr.  Parker  did  not  say  that 
M‘Dougal  was  innocent  of  all  the  charges  brought  against  him. 

16030.  Captain  Pechell.~\  Are  you  aware  how  often  pension  nights  come  ? _ 

No;  not  very  often,  I  believe  ;  but  that  is  not  my  business.  .  . 
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Mr.  Thomas  Hoskins ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

16031.  Chairman .]  DO  you  hold  in  your  hand  what  professes  to  be  a  table 
of  the  diet  in  use  at  the  Ulverstoke  Workhouse  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  20  years. 

16032.  Is  that  a  table  of  the  diet  t — Yes. 

16033.  Is  the  House  of  Industry  the  workhouse  of  this  parish?— Yes,  it  is, 
under  the  Gilbert  Act,  called  the  House  of  Industry. 

16034.  It  is  the  only  workhouse  in  that  parish? — Yes.  ( The  Witness  deli¬ 

vered  in  the  same.) 

16035.  Captain  Pechell .]  It  was  much  commended  before  the  Gilbert  Unions 
Committee? — Yes. 

George  C or  new  all  Lewis ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

16036.  Mr.  Christie.']  YOU  were  not  in  attendance  at  Somerset  House,  on 
the  2d  of  August  last  year,  when  a  communication  was  received  from  the 
Home-office,  directing  attention  to  Mr.  Wakley’s  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — I  believe  I  left  London  on  the  2d  of  August.  I  was  present  at  the 
office  on  the  1st  of  August. 

16037.  When  did  you  return  to  the  office? — I  think  I  was  absent  about  a 
fortnight.  I  did  not  remain  in  London. 

16038.  Did  you  attend  at  the  office  ?— Not  many  days ;  I  went  into  the  country 
for  about  a  fortnight,  and  returned  to  London  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  I  went 
abroad. 

16039.  And  returned  from  abroad  when  ? — On  the  last  day  of  September. 

16040.  The  first  day  of  your  attendance  was  the  1st  of  October  ? — 1  was  at 
the  office  the  last  day  of  September  ;  I  dare  say  I  did  not  sign  the  minutes. 

16041.  When  you  were  at  the  office  for  a  day  or  two  before  going  abroad,  had 
you  any  communication  with  either  of  your  colleagues  on  the  subject  of 
Andover? — Yes,  I  communicated  with  them  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Parker’s  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  statement  with  respect  to  the  bone-gnawing. 

16042.  Did  you  hear  any  dissatisfaction,  or  did  you  express  any  disatisfaction, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  inquiry  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Parker? — No; 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  or  having  felt  it. 

16043.  Did  you  sign  any  minutes  that  day  or  two  that  you  were  in  attendance 
at  the  office  ?— I  have  no  recollection  that  I  did ;  it  will  appear  on  reference  if 
I  did  so. 

16044.  On  the  3d  of  October,  two  days  after  your  first  appearance  at  the 
office,  you  wrote  to  Mr  Austin  requesting  to  know  his  opinion  about  Mr.  Price  ? 
— Yes,  on  the  subject  of  Price. 

16045.  Why  did  you  write  individually  to  Mr.  Austin,  when  you  did  not 
pursue  the  same  couise  with  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  had  no  particular  reason  ;  we 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  information  on  the  subject,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Austin 
to  for  i>ard  his  information  on  the  subject  of  Price. 

16046.  Mr.  Parker  was  written  to  the  next  day,  requesting  him  to  come  up 
to  town  to  confer  with  the  Commissioners  on  the  same  subject,  but  that  was  a 
public  letter,  signed  by  the  secretary  ;  w>as  there  any  reason  why  a  different 
course  was  pursued  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  adopting  a  different 
course.  I  believe  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Austin  simply  to  ask  for  information,  without 
requesting  him  to  come  to  London ;  but  the  papers  would  show  whether  or  no 
Mr.  Parker  was  requested  to  attend  at  the  office;  I  rather  think  Mr.  Parker 
was  requested  to  attend  at  the  office  ;  as  he  was  requested  to  come  up  to  London, 
it  was  more  formal  that  a  public  letter  should  be  written. 

16047.  Is  that  one  of  the  distinctions  that  obtains  in  the  Poor-law  office,  that 
a  letter  merely  asking  for  information  may  be  written  by  a  single  Commissioner, 
whereas  a  letter  asking  for  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  come  up  to  town 
must  be  written  by  order  of  the  Board  ? — Not  regularly  ;  I  cannot  say  any  such 
distinction  is  constantly  observed. 

16048.  Are  you  aware  of  the  roasons  which  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Sir  Edmund 
Head  have  stated  for  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign ;  have  you  any  other 
reasons  than  those  to  give,  and  are  there  any  of  those  reasons  that  you  did  not 
concur  in? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ;  I  read  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Nicholls  and  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  I  have  no  recollection  at  this  moment  of 

their 
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there  being  any  reason  stated  by  them  from  which  I  dissent ;  if  the  Committee 
refer  me  to  any  particular  reasons,  I  will  answer  them. 

16049.  Mr.  Nicholls’  reasons  were  that  the  inquiry  at  Andover  had  been  too 
much  protracted  ? — I  cannot  say  the  protraction  alone  of  the  inquiry. 

16050.  Mr.  Nicholls  gave  two  reasons;  one  was,  that  the  inquiry  was  too 
much  protracted,  and  the  other  that  Mr.  Parker  had  shown  a  want  of  respect 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  towards  yourself  particularly,  in  an  interview  or  in¬ 
terviews  arising  out  of  the  subject  of  Price  ? — I  cannot  say  the  mere  protraction 
of  the  inquiry  had  made  any  particular  impression  on  my  mind  ;  I  was  absent 
from  England  while  the  inquiry  was  going  on ;  and  therefore  my  opinion  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  was  principally  derived  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  received  from  my  colleagues ;  the  information  which  I  received  from 
my  colleagues  led  me  to  doubt  whether  the  inquiry  had  been  conducted  in  a 
very  judicious,  impartial,  or  skilful  manner.  Possibly  the  combination  of  those 
three  deficiencies  in  the  inquiry  may  have  led  to  an  unnecessary  protraction  of 
the  investigation  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  mere  time  which  the  inquiry  con¬ 
sumed,  independently  of  other  considerations,  produced  much  influence  on  my 
mind. 

16051.  Are  we  to  understand  your  impression  was,  that  the  inquiry  had  not 
been  conducted  in  a  very  judiciouse,  skilful,  or  impartial  manner? — That  was 
the  impression  I  derived  from  the  information  I  received  from  my  colleagues, 
and  whatever  information  was  accessible  to  me  ;  but  having  been  absent  from 
England  while  the  inquiry  was  proceeding,  my  impression  was  derived  from 
secondary  sources. 

16052.  When  did  you  derive  this  information  from  your  colleagues;  was  it 
after  your  return  solely,  or  had  you  any  communication  from  them  while  you 
were  abroad  ? — After  my  return, 

16053.  Had  you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  subject  before  your  return  ? — I 
cannot  say  I  formed  any  decided  opinion ;  I  merely  saw  the  accounts  in  the 
public  newspapers. 

16054.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  the  inquiry  was  unskilfully  conducted? 
— I  only  say  I  derived  that  impression  from  the  accounts  which  I  received  from 
my  colleagues. 

16055.  1°  what  way  did  those  accounts  represent  the  inquiry  as  unskilfully 
conducted  ?— As  not  arriving  rapidly  and  clearly  to  a  definite  conclusion.  I 
hardly  remember  any  instance  since  I  have  been  a  Commissioner,  in  which 
charges  against  a  workhouse  master  have  not  been  disposed  of  with  more  facility 
than  they  were  disposed  of  in  this  case.  In  general,  the  matter  lies  within  a 
tolerably  narrow  compass,  and  if  the  Assistant  Commissioner  takes  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  selects  the  witnesses,  and  makes  a  vigorous  effort  to  get  at 
the  truth,  I  apprehend  in  general  he  would  succeed  in  determining  the  question 
more  clearly,  and  more  certainly,  and  more  rapidly  than  it  was  determined  by 
Mr.  Parker. 

16056.  You  do  not  know  any  other  similar  inquiry  which  had  taken  so  long  a 
time  ? — I  have  no  recollection  at  this  moment  of  any  other  inquiry  which  occu¬ 
pied  so  long  a  time. 

16057,  Do  you  know  how  many  charges  there  were  in  this  case? — It  was 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  evidence  of  all  the  charges ;  if  any  one  material  charge 
was  proved,  the  case,  as  regarded  the  officer,  was  disposed  of. 

16058.  Suppose  none  of  the  charges  that  wrere  thoroughly  gone  into  were 
proved  ?— Then  of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  others.  I 
conceive  the  want  of  judgment  and  want  of  skill  in  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  is  shown  in  not  selecting  the  charges  on  which  the  evidence 
was  not  accessible.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  is  not  in  the  situation 
of  a  judge,  who  is  simply  to  listen  to  the  evidence  which  is  previously 
prepared,  and  is  brought  before  him.  A  judge  is  merely  passive;  he  sits 
to  hear  the  case  produced  by  counsel.  An  Assistant  Commissioner  is  sent 
to  make  an  investigation  ;  he  initiates  the  inquiry ;  he  takes  the  charges  before 
him  ;  he  may  select  any  one  charge  which  he  may  think  fit  to  proceed  with  in 
preference  to  other  charges ;  he  may  select  the  witnesses  who  are  to  be  heard 
in  support  of  that  charge,  and  he  may  conduct  the  examination  of  the  witneses 
himself;  therefore,  in  some  respects,  a  more  difficult  duty  is  thrown  on  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  conduct  of  such  an  inquiry  than  is  thrown  on  a 
judge  in  an  ordinary  criminal  court.  I  perfectly  admit  the  difficulty  of  the 

circumstances 
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circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Parker  was  placed;  but  inasmuch  as  Assistant 
Commissioners  are  always  liable  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  difficulty 
similar  to  those  in  which  he  was  placed,  it  was  a  very  important  question  for 
our  consideration,  when  we  came  to  deliberate  on  continuing  Mr.  Parker,  whe¬ 
ther  or  no  he  was  equal  to  the  circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty  which 
his  office  imposed  on  him.  Of  course  no  man’s  utmost  strength  is  known  until 
he  is  tried  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty ;  he  may  be  equal  to  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  office,  but  he  may  be  unequal  to  the  extraordinary  duties  of  his 
office. 

16059.  Then  the  conclusion  you  arrived  at  with  regard  to  Mr.  Parker,  after 
this  investigation,  was,  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  most  difficult  or  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  an  Assistant  Commissioner  might  be  placed? — I  will  not 
say  I  arrived  at  that  conclusion  with  confidence,  but  I  derived  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  received,  an  impression  that  Mr.  Parker  had  not  conducted  the  An¬ 
dover  inquiry,  as  I  stated  before,  either  in  a  skilful  or  in  a  judicious  manner. 
I  think  there  was  a  deficiency  of  vigour  and  capacity  for  dealing  with  difficult 
circumstances. 

16060.  Mr.  Parker’s  business,  as  we  understood  from  you,  there,  was  not  to 
try  the  case  as  a  judge,  but  to  collect  evidence  on  which  you  afterwards  might 
adjudicate  ? — Yes. 

16061.  And  not  only  to  collect  evidence,  but  to  select  evidence  ? — Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  from  expressing  an  opinion  which  he  collects,  and  which  expectation  in 
many  instances  calls  on  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  convey  to  us  his  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  results  of  the  evidence  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  form  an  independent 
judgment  of  the  effect  of  the  evidence,  and  merely  use  his  opinions  as  materials 
for  guiding  our  conclusion. 

16062.  An  Assistant  Commissioner  would  not  be  expected  to  express  those 
opinions  until  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry  ? — No. 

16063.  Not  at  the  beginning  ? — No. 

16064.  Now,  what  means,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  had  Mr.  Parker  of  select¬ 
ing  cases  and  witnesses ;  that  is,  what  means  had  he  of  judging  and  selecting 
cases  as  to  which  the  witnesses  were  to  be  called? — My  opinion  was  only 
formed  from  a  general  view  of  the  case. 

16065.  Then  you  concurred  in  this  call  on  Mr.  Parker  for  his  resignation 
solely  on  the  opinions  expressed  to  you  by  your  colleagues  ?— Not  solely  on 
that  account.  My  opinion  was  also  influenced  by  what  occurred  after  my  return. 

16066.  With  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  inquiry  had  been  conducted 
on  that,  you  acted  solely  on  the  opinion  of  your  colleagues  ? — On  the  information 
I  received  from  my  colleagues  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  case. 

16067.  What  was  the  precise  information  they  gave  you? — They  described  to 
me  the  manner  in  which  the  case  had  been  conducted. 

16068.  Say  what  particulars  they  furnished  you  with,  as  to  that  manner7 — 
They  gave  me  a  description  of  the  proceedings  ;  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
remember  anything  more  than  that  they  stated  to  me  the  general  conduct  of 
the  case. 

16069.  Is  that  all  you  can  tell  us,  this  being  one  of  your  reasons  for  concur¬ 
ring  in  so  strong  a  step  as  to  call  on  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  had  served 
you  10  years,  to  resign,  with  the  intention  of  dismissing  him  if  he  did  not? — It 
appears  a  sufficient  explanation  of  that  part  of  my  opinion. 

16070.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Parker  for  any  information  to  check  this  of  your 
colleagues  ? — It  was  competent  to  Mr.  Parker  to  offer  any  explanation  if  he 
thought  fit  to  do  so. 

16071.  Would  it  not  be  more  natural  for  you  to  ask  him  for  that  explanation 
before  you  called  on  him  to  resign  ? — Mr.  Parker,  when  called  on  to  resign,  might, 
if  he  thought  fit,  have  asked  the  Commissioners  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
explanation ;  but  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Parker  wrote  to  us,  upon  receiving  the 
communication  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  he  made  no  mention  whatever  of 
any  wish  to  explain  his  conduct.  I  ought  to  state,  that  one  of  the  circumstances 
that  influenced  me  with  regard  to  Mr.  Parker’s  removal  was  the  absence,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  of  all  wish  on  his  part  to  explain  or  justify  his  proceedings  to 
the  Commissioners.  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  a  total  absence  of  confi¬ 
dence,  on  his  part,  in  the  Commissioners ;  a  desire  to  avoid  that  explanation  to 
them,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  communication  with  them.  The  absence  of  all 
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desire  to  explain  his  conduct  frankly,  when  called  on  for  explanation,  was  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  influenced  my  view  of  his  relation  towards  the  Com¬ 
missioners,.  ........  ,  ,  ,  V 

16072.  State  how  that  absence  of  desire  to  explain  frankly  his  conduct  was 
shown  ? — It  was  shown  in  this  remarkable  manner  :  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Parker  and  the  Commissioners,  with  respect  to  the  writing 
of  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians,  and  a  communi¬ 
cation  took  place  between  myself  and  Mr.  Parker  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards  between  Mr.  Nicholls  and  myself,  with  Mr.  Parker,  which  certainly 
implied  a  great  want  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  Commissioners  and  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Parker  read  to  the  Commissioners  a  proposed  letter  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians,  containing  passages, altogether  unusual 
in  official  correspondence ;  passages  which  appeared  to  express  disapprobation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners,  his  official  superiors,  and  also  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  acting  under  the  Commission. 
Objections  were  made  in  his  presence  to  those . passages,  and  I  believe  he 
expressed  a  willingness  to  send  the  letter  without  those  passages,  but  he  went 
away  without  conveying  to  my  mind  any  distinct  intimation  of  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue.  He  made  no  further  communication  to  the  Commissioners 
on  the  subject  of  that  letter.  He  never  informed  the  Commissioners  whether  or 
not  he  sent  that  letter,  or  in  what  form  he  sent  it ;  and  he  left  London  a  few 
da^s  afterwards  without  making  any  communication,  either  personally  or  in 
writing,  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the  first  information  we  had  with  respect  to 
him  was,  that  he  was  visiting  his  unions  in  the  country.  Sonie  written  commu¬ 
nications  came  up,  and  it  certainly  occurred  to  me,  on  receiving  that  communi¬ 
cation,  that  he  had  parted  from  us  in  a  state  of  such  mutual  distrust  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us,  consistently  with  our  duty,  to  allow  him  to  continue  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  duties  in  the  country. 

16073.  What  was  his  communication;  the  communication  that  he  had  gone 
to  visit  his  unions  ? — Yes,  some  paper  was  sent  up  from  the  country. 

16074.  When  yon  found  that  he  was  returned  to  his  duties  as  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  was  visiting  his  unions,  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
having  gone  to  do  so  without  any  further  explanation  to  you,  that  he  felt  no 
confidence  in  you  ;  he  parted  from  you  in  a  state  of  distrust  ?— My  impression 
was  that  we  parted  in  a  state  of  mutual  distrust,  requiring  further  explanation 
on  his  part,  if  he  wished  to  act  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner.  He  tendered 
no  explanation,  and  therefore  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
take  some  steps. 

16075.  Did  you  ask  him  for  any  explanation  before  he  left  you? — No,  I  did 
not  conceive  it  was  our  duty  to  ask  him  for  any  explanation. 

16076.  Was  it  then  that  it  first  suggested  itself  to  you  to  call  on  Mr.  Parker 
for  his  resignation? — It  was  after  Mr.  Parker  left  London  that  we  fiyst  seriously 
considered  the  question  of  calling  on  him  for  his  resignation ;  it  was  at  least 
after  we  parted  with  Mr.  Parker.  ,  .  .  .  , 

16077.  Y°u  ^rst  seriously  considered  the  question  of  calling  on  him  to  resign 
after  that  interview  of  the  8th  October  ? — Yes. 

,16078.  How  was  the  subject  originated  ?— It  originated  in  a  conversation 
between  the  Commissioners. 

16079.  When  you  say  between  the  Commissioners,  do  you  mean  between  .all 
three,  or  only  two?— I  think  it  originated  in  a  conversation  between  Sir 
Edmund  Head  and  myself.  ■  /  •  •'  - 

16080.  Did  Sir  Edmund  Head  suggest  it  to, you,  or  you  to  him? — I  cannot 
remember.  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  distinct  suggestion  made  by 
either  of  us.  „  We  deliberated  on  :the.. manner  in  which  Mr,  Parker  had  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  respect  to  the  letter  of  Mr,  Dodson,  and  to  the  termination 
of  the  interview  which  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Nicholls  and  myself  with 
Mr.  Parker.  The  question  naturally  suggested  itself,  I  should  think,  simul¬ 
taneously  to  both  of  us,  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  continue  Mr.  Parker 
unless  some  further  explanation  was  afforded. 

16081.  Are  we  to  understand  distinctly  that  it  was  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct 
about  this  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson,  and  his  demeanour  at  this  interview  wth  you 
and  Mr,,  Nicholls,  that  immediately  led  to  the  first  notion  of  calling  on  him  to 

resign? — That  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  our  considering  the calling  for 
his  resignation. 


16082.  And 
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16o82.  And  you  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  considered  this  question  together  in  G-  C.  Lm;s,  Esq 

conversation  ? — Yes.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  15  July  1846. 

16083.  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  not  present  at  the  interview  about  the  letter  t 

_ N0>  ;  r  ■  '  - 

16084.  You  gave  an  account  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  of  Mr.  Parkers  conduct  ? 

_ Yes,  I  gave  him  an  account  of  what  passed ;  at,  least,  Mr.  Nicholls  and  I 

talked  it  over  with  him. 

16085.  Under  those  circumstances,  is  it  not  probable  that  you  suggested  it 
to  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  not  Sir  Edmund  Head  to  you  ?— I  am  not  aware. 

16086.  It  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  Mr.  Parkers  conduct  on  an  occasion 

^  at  which  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  not  present?  Yes. 

16087.  Previous  to  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  on  that  occasion,  you  had  not 

V  thought  of  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign?— No. 

16088.  Can  you  remember  whether  it  was  you  who  suggested  it  to  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  or  Sir  Edmund  Head  to  you  ?— I  cannot  remember  who  made 
the  suggestion,  nor  can  I  remember  any  distinct  suggestion  being  made. 

16089.  Did  you  give  an  account  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  ?—  I  cannot  remember 
whether  I  gave  it  him  singly,  or  whether  it  was  with  Mr.  Nicholls.  I  ha\  e  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Nicholls  and  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

16090.  You  introduced  the  subject  of  this  interview  for  the  purpose  of  adduc¬ 
ing  the  instance  of  Mr.  Parker’s  want  of  frankness,  and  the  absence  of  any  desire 
on  his  part  to  furnish  explanation  ? — Yes.  . 

,  16091.  Do  you  think  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  and  yourself  particu¬ 
larly  have  shown  any  desire  to  receive  explanation  ? — On  what  subject  ? 

16092.  On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  with  reference  to  that  inquiry, 
and  with  reference  to  his  recommendation  of  Price? — Decidedly  we  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  receive  explanation.  We  had  requested  him  to  attend  at  the 
office,  he  being  at  the  time  in  the  country,  in  order  to  give  a  personal  explana¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  Price.  I  had  several  interviews  with  him 
which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  There  was  every  disposition  to  give  him 
ah  opportunity  for  explanation.  I  also  had  a  conversation  with  him  respecting 
a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Bowen  May,  who  was  concerned  in  the  Andover  Inquiry. 

He  wrote  a  letter  of  charges  against  Mr.  Parker,  and  I  had  a  conversation  with 
him  on  that  letter;  I  asked  Mr.  Parker  what  his  opinion  was  of  Mr.  May,  whe¬ 
ther  he  considered  that  his  charges  were  entitled  to  belief.  He  expressed 
to  me  an  opinion  unfavourable  of  Mr.  May’s  character,  and  stated  that  the  charges 
were  not  entitled  to  credit. 

16093.  Had  you  consulted  Mr.  Coode  before  you  asked  Mr.  Parker  for  an 
explanation  of  Mr.  May’s  letter  ? — It  is  very  possible  I  may  have  done  so. 
i  16094.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Parker’s  original  letter 
that  was  sent  to  Sir  James  Graham,  of  which  that  pamphlet  is  a  reprint,  with 
some  omissions?— Yes. 

16095.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  some  passages  in  that  letter  which  are 
not  printed  ?  —Yes.  , 

16096.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  letter  on  this  subject  relating  to  Mr. 

May’s  letter  ?— Yes ;  I  read  the  passage.  , 

16097.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  consulted  Mr.  Coode  before  you  asked 
Mr.  Parker  for  his  explanation? — Yes;  I  think  I  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  Goode  on  the  subject,  but  it  made  no  great  impression  on  my  mind,  I  knew 
nothing  about  Mr.  May  then.  «  <.  .  i  <  \  •  .  ' 

16098.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Parker  has  stated  in  that  letter  to  Sir  James 
Graham,  that  Mr.  Coode  informed  him  about  your,  intention  with  regard  to.  Mb. 

May’s  letter? — I  remember  now  that  Mr.  Parker. appeared  to  he  under  some 
misapprehension  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  that  letter ;  he  appeared  to  believe 
that  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  withhold  the 
letter  from  him.  No  such  intention  existed,  the  letter  was  referred  to  ;.  I  spoke  to 
him  upon  the  letter  and  he  spoke  to  me  upon  it.  He  made  some  remarks  on  the 
letter  and  on  Mr.  Bowen  May  ;  he  sent  to  us  an  answer  on  a  report  containing 
comments  on  the  letter.  i  : 

16099.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  has  told  Sir  James  Graham  that  he 
had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Coode  that  you  intended  to  withhold  that  letter  from 
him?— Yes,  I  am  aware  that  he  made  that  statement  in  his  communication  to 
Sir  James  Graham. 

16100.  Whether  Mr.  Coode  was  mistaken  or  not,  or  whether  Mr.  Parker  was 
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mistaken  or  not ;  still  if  he  had  that  impression,  might  not  that  account  for 
some  reserve  on  his  part,  and  for  the  feeling  on  his  part  that  he  had  not  been 
fairly  treated  ? — If  he  had  asked  us  for  an  explanation,  we  should  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  giving  it  to  him.  It  was  very  easy  for  him  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  Commissioners  on  that  subject.  If  he  had  any  belief  that  there  was  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  withhold  the  letter  from  him,  that  must  have 
been  dissipated  by  the  fact  that  I  first  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject. 

16101.  Still,  if  that  course  had  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Coode’s  advice  or  en¬ 
treaty,  the  impression  which  he  had  about  the  letter  would  not  have  been 
altered  ? — I  can  only  state  the  impression  ;  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  any  ground 
for  it  was  unfounded,  certainly.  No  intention  of  withholding  that  letter  from 
Mr.  Parker  ever  existed  that  I  am  aware  of. 

16102.  The  letter  written  by  Mr.  Parker  to 
presence,  if  not  by  you  ? — It  was  certainly  not 

16103.  ^  was  altered  in  your  presence ;  the  passages  to  which  you  took  excep¬ 
tion  ? — I  should  state,  that  in  the  first  instance  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Parker  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Andover  guardians,  expressing  to  that 
chairman  his  regret  that  he  had  been  misled  in  the  case  of  Price.  I  suggested 
it  as  a  conciliatory  course.  We  wrote  a  public  letter  to  the  guardians  on  the 
subject,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Parker,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
had  been  misled  by  the  recommendation  of  Price,  it  seemed  to  me  a  conciliatory 
course  for  him  to  write  at  the  same  time  a  letter  of  his  own  to  Mr.  Dodson,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  regret  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  recommendation  of 
Price.  I  made  that  recommendation  without  any  hostile  feeling  towards  Mr. 
Parker;  at  the  time  I  made  it,  I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Parker  to  raise  any 
objection  to  that  course.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  right  to  say,  from  what 
had  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  Andover  Inquiry  on  Mr.  Parker’s  recom- 
mendarion  of  Price,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Andover  Union,  with¬ 
out  taking  the  ordinary  precaution  of  ascertaining  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  left  his  last  situation,  did  cause  me  to  entertain  doubts  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  discretion  and  judgment  in  matters  of  considerable  difficulty  and  deli¬ 
cacy.  I  admit  that  my  motives,  one  of  my  motives  at  least,  for  asking  him  to 
show  that  letter  to  the  Commissioners  before  he  sent  it  was,  that  I  did  not  feel 
sure  that  he  might  not  by  some  further  act  of  indiscretion  increase  the  difficulty 
under  which  the  administration  of  the  law  laboured  in  that  union.  At 
the  same  time,  when  I  made  that  proposition  to  Mr.  Parker,  I  did  not 
understand  him  to  raise  any  objection  to  it,  nor  did  I  see  that  the  course 
was  one  to  which  lie  could  reasonably  object.  I  expected  him  to  bring  the  letter 
to  the  Commissioners  on  the  following  day,  that  was  the  7th ;  however  he  did 
not  bring  it.  On  the  following  day,  the  8th,  he  came  to  my  room  with  some 
papers  in  his  hand  ;  I  said  to  him,  “  I  suppose  you  have  brought  the  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Andover  Board he  said  No,  he  had  come  to  speak  to  me  on 
some  other  case.  I  then  told  him  I  thought  it  was  better  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  letter  to  the  Andover  chairman,  and  when  I  said  that  to  Mr.  Parker,  I 
saw  that  Mr.  Parker’s  mind  had  undergone  some  change  in  the  interval,  and  he 
proceeded  to  make  some  objections,  partly  to  showing  the  letter  and  partly  to  writ¬ 
ing  the  letter,  and  said  he  had  been  advised  by  his  friends  not  to  write  the  letter, 
and  he  intimated  to  me  an  opinion  that  the  letter  was  a  private  letter  as  between 
him  and  the  chairman,  and  that  it  was  not  such  a  letter  as  the  Commissioners 
could  reasonably  require  him  to  show.  I  then  expressed  to  him  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  a  letter  from  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  chairman  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians,,  upon  the  business  of  the  union,  could  not  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  private  letter,  and  that  I  thought  the  Commissioners  were  fully 
justified  in  requiring  him,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  show  that  letter  to  them  before 
it  was  sent.  Mr.  Parker  did  not  appear  to  admit  that  doctrine,  but  however, 
before  he  went  out,  I  told  him  that  if  he  objected  to  writing  the  letter,  that  we 
had  no  wish  to  insist  upon  it.  ' 

16104.  Was  not  any  other  Commissioner  present  when  you  said  this  ?-*-!  think 
not ;  at  the  same  time  I  will  not  be  quite  sure  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  not 
present,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  no  other  Assistant  Commissioner  was 
present.  I  told  him  we  had  no  wish  to  insist  on  his  writing  the  letter,  but  that 
if  he  wrote  it  we  should  wish  to  see  it  before  it  was  sent,  and  he  left  my  room 
with  that  understanding. 

16105.  What  day  was  this? — The  8th,  this  occurred  about  twelve  or  one 

o’clock. 
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o’clock.  Shortly  after  my  interview. with  Mr.  Parker  I  sent  for  Mr.  Coode,  and 
I  asked  him  his  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  privacy  of  letters  between  Assistant 
Commissioners  and  the  chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Mr.  Parker’s  intended  letter,  and  whether  in  his  opinion  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  could  reasonably  hold  that  a  letter  from  himself  to  the  chairman 
of  a  Board  of  Guardians  of  a  union  upon  the  Poor-law  business  of  that  union 
could  be  considered  as  a  private  communication,  which  he  was  entitled  to  with¬ 
hold  from  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Coode  expressed  to  me  an  unhesitating 
opinion  that  it  was  not  a  letter  of  a  private  description,  which  he  could  withhold 
from  the  Commissioners,  in  case  they  thought  fit  to  require  it  to  be  shown  to 
them  before  it  was  sent. 

i6ic6.  How  came  you  to  consult  Mr.  Coode  on  this  subject? — Mr.  Coode  is 
the  ordinary  legal  adviser,  or  at  least  one  of  the  ordinary  legal  advisers  of  the 
Commissioners. 

16107.  Was  it  in  this  character  of  legal  adviser  that  you  consulted  him  ? — It 
was  in  his  character  as  assistant  secretary  that  I  consulted  him,  being  a  person 
on  whose  legal  advice  we  were  in  the  habit  of  relying.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
after  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  left  the  office,  Mr.  Parker  came  into  my  room,  and 
with  the  appearance  of  considerable  agitation,  he  said  that  he  had  brought  to 
me  the  letter.  I  understood  at  the  time  that  he  had  written  it  since  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but  he  states  in  his  pamphlet  that  he  had  prepared  it  before  he  came  to 
the  office;  he  brought  with  him  the  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Andover  guar¬ 
dians,  and  he  sat  down  and  read  me  the  letter ;  when  he  had  read  the  letter,  the 
impression  produced  on  my  mind  was,  that  altogether  his  relations  with  the 
Commissioners  were  of  such  a  nature,  and  he  was  so  little  satisfied  with  what 
had  passed  recently  as  well  as  previously,  during  the  investigation,  that  it  was 
his  wish  to  resign,  and  that  he  took  this  mode  of  bringing  about  his  resignation  ; 
that  was  the  impression  that  the  letter  produced  on  my  mind,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say;  that  was  the  impression  with 
which  I  heard  his  letter  read,  combined  with  his  manner.  As  soon  as  he  had 
read  the  letter,  I  said,  “  Mr.  Parker,  you  must  be  aware  that  if  you  send  that 
letter  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  remain  an  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
24  hours.”  I  think  Mr.  Parker  transposes  that  remark  in  his  pamphlet.  I  think 
he  has  made  that  remark  after  the  interview  with  Mr.  Nicholls.  Mr.  Parker, 
in  his  pamphlet  transposes  the  remark  and  places  it  after  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Nicholls  and  myself.  The  time  when  he  made  that  remark  was  when  he 
first  read  the  letter  to  me  in  my  own  room,  by  myself,  and  when  no  other  per¬ 
son  was  present. 

16108.  Chairman .]  Did  he  read  the  draft  twice,  once  to  you  when  alone,  and 
afterwards  to  you  when  in  company  with  Mr.  Nicholls? — Yes. 

16109.  Mr.  Christie. Are  you  sure  you  did  not  repeat  it  when  Mr.  Nicholls 
uas  present? — 1  am  sure  I  did  not  repeat  that  remark. 

16110.  When  you  made  that  remark,  did  Mr.  Parker  say  then  that  he  was 
prepared  for  the  consequences  of  his  own  act  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  he  made 
any  reply  ;  he  may  have  done  so.  I  then  proposed  to  Mr.  Parker  to  wait  a 
short  time  till  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  Mr.  Nicholls.  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  then  wished  to  accompany  me  into  the  Board-room  to  Mr.  Nicholls.  I  took 
him  with  me,  and  without  making  any  remark  to  Mr.  Nicholls  on  the  subject, 
almost  without  saying  a  word,  we  sat  down,  and  Mr.  Parker  read  his  letter  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Nicholls  and  myself.  I  was  unwilling  to  influence  Mr. 
Nicholls’  mind  by  expressing  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Parker  had  read  that  letter,  Mr.  Nicholls  naturally  proceeded  to  remark 
on  the  passages  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  letter,  reflecting  upon  the 
Commissioners  and  upon  Mr.  Austin,  the  Assistant  Commissioner;  and  Mr. 
Parker,  after  some  time,  expressed  a  readiness  either  to  withdraw  or  to  modify 
those  passages.  At  the  same  time  some  further  conversation  then  took  place 
with  respect  to  what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Parker  and  myself.  Mr.  Parker 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  expressed  myself  on  his  conduct.  I 
then  explained  to  Mr.  Parker,  that  I  conceived,  as  a  Commissioner,  I  was  entitled 
to  express,  without  any  reserve,  my  disapprobation  of  his  official  conduct  in  any 
case  in  which  I  spoke  of  it ;  and  1  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  the  affairs 
of  the  Commission  to  be  conducted,  if  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  for  whose  acts 
the  Commissioners  were  responsible,  objected  to  any  such  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  upon  the  ground  that  it  might  be  considered 
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as  conveying  to  him  personal  offence.  "Mr.  Parker  appeared  to  object  to  the 
expressions  which  I  had  used,  and  the  expressions  which  I  had  used  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  in  very  plain  and  direct  language,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  I  con¬ 
ceived  at  the  time,  and  as  I  conceive  now,  I  was  entitled  to  use  towards  him  in 
our  respective  official  situations.  I  then  stated  to  Mr.  Parker  my  opinion,  that 
unless  the  Commissioners  had  the  control  over  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and 
were  allowed  to  express  to  them  their  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  without  that  Assistant  Commissioner  resenting  it  as  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  offence,  it  was  impossible  for  the  business  of  the  Commission  to  be  conducted. 

I  likewise  expressed  to  him  my  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  business 
of  the  Commission  to  be  conducted  if  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  to  claim 
a  right  of  corresponding  privately  on  the  public  business  of  the  Commission  with 
chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  without  imparting  that  correspondence  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  indeed  withholding  it  from  them  when  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  I  should  further  state,  that  before  Mr.  Parker  left  the  room  I  informed 
him,  in  Mr.  Nicholls’  presence,  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  exercise  his  discre¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  sending  the  letter,  or  with  respect  to  the  form  in  which  he 
might  think  fit  to  send  it.  I  particularly  explained  to  him  that  we  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  prescribe  to  him  the  form  of  the  letter,  as  if  he  were  a  secretary  or 
assistant  secretary.  We  fully  recognized  his  right  to  conceive  the  letter  in  any 
form  he  might  think  fit,  but  that  we  understood  we  had  a  veto  on  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  lie  might  carry  on  with  chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians  upon 
the  business  of  the  Commission. 

16111.  Chairman.']  That  impression  you  communicated  to  Mr.  Parker  at  the 
first  interview  you  had  with  him  on  that  day  ? — I  may  have  said  something  to 
that  effect,  but" I  think  I  explained  to  him  my  views  more  fully  in  Mr.  Nicholls’ 
presence, 

16112.  Was  that  after  the  letter  was  read  ?— Yes. 

16113.  Mr.  Christie.]  How  then  can  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament 
maintain  the  necessary  control  over  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  if  they  claim  the 
right  of  corresponding  privately  with  their  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — In  this 
manner,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  can  call  on  the  Commissioners  to  report  to 
him  Ipublicly  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Commission,  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  make  a  full  and  fair  report.  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  have 
always  claimed  and  exercised  that  power  which  is  claimed  and  is  exercised  by 
the  members  of  every  other  department  in  the  Government,  of  corresponding 
confidentially  with  other  members  of  the  same  department,  and  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  power  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of  public 
business,  and  nothing  I  have  heard  during  the  present  Session  has  at  all  shaken 
my  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  that  practice. 

161 14,  The  statute  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  checks  are  required  ;  what 
is  the  check  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Parliament  have  on  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  so  as  to  insure  their  making  full  and  fair  reports  of  all  cases,  if  they  are 
not  to  have  the  power  *of  requiring  the  production  of  the  correspondence  with  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  ? — Just  the  same  as  officers  of  other  departments  and 
members  of  other  departments  communicate  together  both  by  letter  and  orally, 
in  a  confidential  manner  ;  the  heads  of  those  departments  are  called  upon  to 
account  for  their  conduct  both  to  the  Government  and  to  Parliament.  The 
Poor4aw  Commissioners  stand  in  no  position  different  from  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government. 

i'6i3i‘5.  The  heads  of  those  departments  are  generally  responsible  in  Parlia¬ 
ment?— Notinvariably  ;  the  Revenue  Boards,  for  example. 

61 16.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Revenue  Board,  the  Commissioners  of  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Stamps  and  Taxes  ? — Yes. 

^6117.  Do  they  carry  on  business  by  writing  private  letters  to  subordinate 
Custom-house  officers?— Yes,  or  to  one  another;  one  Commissioner  Of  Customs 
may  write  a  letter  to  another  Commissioner. 

1611 8.  If  the  Poordaw  Commissioners  are  allowed  to  carry  on  private  corre¬ 
spondence  with  ?their  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  are  to  be  trusted  for  producing  ' 
full  and  fair  reports  whenever  they  are  required,  why  cannot  you  trust  your 
Assistant  Commissioners:  to  give  you  full  and  fair  reports  when  you  require  them1? 
"I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  such  a  general  authority  to  the  A ssistailt 
Commissioners,  arid  in  feet  ’and  practice  ‘they  exercise  that  power.  This  was  a 
peculiar  case,  in  Which  w*e  hail  reasons,  as  we  thought,  sufficient  for  distrusting 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Parker’s  discretion  in  a  matter  of  peculiar  delicacy  ;  at  all  events,  whether  g.  C.  Latin,  Esq. 
we  distrusted  it  or  not,  we  should  not  wish  to  be  rendered  responsible  for  further  — ~ —  — 

acts  of  his,  without  our  co-operation  in  them.  We  therefore  called  on  him  to  *5  Jul>'  l3^G- 
produce  a  letter  in  a  specific  case  ’  he  resisted  that  demand  as  a  matter  of  rignt, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  that  claim  of  right  was  well  founded. 

16119.  In  the  same  way  you  might  carry  on  the  general  practice  of  corre¬ 
spondence  privately  with  your  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  a  peculiar  ease 
might  arise  in  which  the. Secretary  of  State  or  Parliament  might  claim  their 
right  of  seeing  any  such  private  letter  ? — The  power  of  Parliament  is  paramount, 
v  \  and  can  compel  the  production  of  any  letter  or  paper,  private  or  not.  Ihe 
7  Secretary  of  State  has  legally  no  power  to  compel  the  production  of  private 
■  letters. 

*  16120.  Does  not  the  Poor-law  Act  empower  the  Commissioners  to  give  h  m 

any  information  ? — If  the  production  of  a  private  letter  was  necessary  for  the 
communication  of  that  information,  he  might  have  the  power  to  compel  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  private  letter. 

16121.  Is  there  any  exception  made  made  in  the  Poor-law  Act  as  to  letters 
written  by  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  Assistant  Commissioners,  exempting 
them  from  production  ?— They  are  not  alluded  to  specifically,  therefore  they  do 
not  appear  to  come  within  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act. 

1612  2.  Then  no  specific  exception  is  made  for  them  ? — No  specific  exception  is  * 
made,  because  they  are  not  specfically  mentioned. 

16123.  You  said  on  the  6th  of  October,  when  you  instructed  Mr.  Parker  to 
show  you  this  letter  he  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Dodson,  you  did  it  because  you 
could  not  trust  him  to  write  that  letter ;  that  you  could  not  feel  Confident  that  he 
might  not  commit  some  other  act  of  indiscretion  in  writing  it?— Yes. 

16124.  But  you  did  not  think  till  after  the  8th  of  October  of  calling  on  him  to 
resign?— Yes. 

16125.  Although,  on  the  6th  of  October  you  had  such  an  opinion  6f  him  as 
not  to  trust  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Guardians?— I  thought  we 
could  not  safely  trust  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Andover  Board. 

I  was  not  speaking  generally  of  his  letter  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  but  a  letter 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  delicacy  in  the  Andover  Union,  where  there  had 
been  a  long  public  inquiry,  and  where  public  opinion  was  in  an  excited  state.  I 
do  not  say  °  we  should  have  made  any  objection  to  Mr.  Parker’s  correspondence 
with  other  chairmen  on  other  subjects  ;  but  this  Was  a  peculiar  case. 

16126.  What  was  the  necessity  of  writing  that  letter  at  all  ?'— There  was  no 
necessity  for  writing  it ;  we  never  represented  it  to  Mr.  Parker  as  a  case  of  neces¬ 
sity,  but  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  and  as  a  conciliatory  step  with  respect  to  the 
chairman  and  the  other  guardians. 

16127.  Chairman .]  A11  act  of  courtesy  ? — Yes,  and  conciliation. 

16128.  Mr.  Christie .]  Not  as  a  necessary  step  ?— Not  as  necessary;,  and  so 
far  from  considering  it  necessary,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  we  told  Mr. ; 

Parker  that  we  did  not  insist  on  him  writing  that  letter  at  all.  . 

16129.  When  was  it  that  you  told  him  that  you  did  not  insist  on  him  writing 
it ? — I  told  him  myself  individually,  and  also  afterwards  in  Mr.  Nicholls’ 

presence.  .  . 

16130.  You  did  not  do  that  till  you  instructed  him  to  show  you  the  letter 

before  he  sent  it  ? — Yes. 

16131.  Your  instructing  him  to  show  you  that  letter  involved  a  doubt  of  Mr. 

Parker’s  discretion? — I  expressed  to  him  no  doubt,  but  I  felt  a  doubt. 

16132.  Did  not  the  mere  circumstance  of  asking  him  to  show  that  letter  before 
it  was  sent,  involve  a  doubt  of  Mr.  Parkers  discretion?  —  It  was  matter  of 
inference;  possibly  Mr.  Parker  may  have  drawn  that  inference. 

16133.  Was  it  a  usual  proceeding  with  Assistant  Commissioners? — No,  it  was 
,  not  a  usual  proceeding. 

J  16134.  Do  you  remember  ever  having  told  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  on 

any  occasion,"  to  show  you  a  letter  before  he  sent  it  ? — Frequently  Assistant 
Commissioners  have  offered  to  show  me  letters  which  they  proposed  to  write ; 
and  no  doubt  in  some  instances  I  have  requested  them  to  show  me  letters.  I 
should  never  hesitate  for  an  instant,  with  respect  to  any  Assistant  Commissioner 
in  whom  I  had  confidence,  in  a  matter  of  delicacy  or  difficulty,  In  asking  him 
to  show  the  letter  to  the  Commissioners  which  he  was  writing,  on  an  important 
subject  before  it  was  despatched. 

0.45 — 26.  M  16135.  In 


G.  C.  Lewis ,  Esq. 


15  July  1846. 


William  Robinson. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen. 
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*6! .‘15*  this  case  was  It  a  request  or  an  order  to  show  his  letter? — It  was 

a  request. 

16136.  Do  you  quarrel  with  Mr.  Parker’s  account  in  his  pamphlet:  “I 
attended  to  all  Mr.  Lewis’s  reproofs  respecting  Mr.  Price,  and  received  from  him 
directions,  conveyed  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  our  relative  positions  by  no 
means  entitled  him  to  employ,  to  send  no  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Rev.  C. 
Dodson,  chairman  of  the  Andover  Union,  until  I  had  produced  the  draft  to 
him”? — No;  I  admit  the  correctness  of  that  statement. 

16137.  Was  there  anything  in  your  manner  or  language  which  could  account 
for  Mr.  Parker  viewing  it  in  this  way? — I  think  that  Mr.  Parker  would  natu-  c  J 

rally  be  displeased  at  the  remarks  which  I  made  to  him,  on  what  I  conceived  to 
be  his  indiscretion  in  recommending  Price  without  having  inquired  as  to  the  4 
cause  of  his  leaving  his  last  situation.  * 

16138.  Could  he  separate  your  request  or  instruction  to  him,  to  show  you  that 
letter,  from  the  remarks  on  Price  ?— They  were  not  necessarily  connected  ;  at  all 
events  I  was  confident  there  was  nothing  in  the  manner  in  which  I  asked  him 
to  show  the  Commissioners  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson,  before  it  was  sent,  which 
could  give  him  just  cause  of  offence. 

,16139.  Chairman .]  It  was  on  the  6th  of  October  that  you  first  told  Mr. 

Parker  that  if  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dodson,  that  letter  must  be  shown  to  you  ? _ 

Y  es. 

16140.  Did  he  on  that  occasion  express  his  intention  of  complying  with  your 
direction  ? — Yes,  I  understood  him  to  express  his  intention  of  complying  with 
my  wish,  and  I  did  not  understand  that  he  made  any  objection;  as  far  as  I 
could  judge  of  his  manner,  he  appeared  to  entertain  no  objection.  The  Minutes 
were  signed  by  me  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  22d  of  August,  the  23d  of  August, 
and  the  1st  of  October. 

16141.  Mr.  Christie. \  On  what  day  did  you  return  to  town? — I  presume  I 
returned  on  the  21st  of  August. 

William  Robinson  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

16142.  Mr.  Etwall.]  ARE  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  was  down  at  Andover 
in  August  and  September,  conducting  the  inquiry,  which  lasted  for  some  time  ? 

—Yes. 

16143.  Were  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  was  down  at  the  commencement  of 
August,  making  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  bone-crushing  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

16144.  You  did  not  know  that  till  after  he  had  left?— No. 

16145.  You  are  always  about  the  town,  and  consequently  you  know  of  all 
public  inquiries  that  take  place  ? — Yes. 

16146.  You  have  known  the  poor  of  Andover  for  upwards  of  20  years?  — Yes, 
and  20  on  to  that. 

16147.  Did  you  ever  know  the  poor  of  Andover  worse  off  than  they  are  at 
present  ? — They  are  very  badly  oft'. 

16148.  Are  they  better  off  than  they  were  previous  to  the  New  Poor  Law  ? — 

No. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

16149.  Chairman .]  DO  you  produce  a  Return  to  the  Order  of  this  Committee 
lor  any  Report  or  Minute  of  Mr.  Parker’s,  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  law  in  Andover  Union  ? — Yes. 

\ 

( The  same  is  handed  in  and  readt  as  follows :) 

u  Select  Committee  on  the  Andover  Union. 

“  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  above  Committee,  dated  the  8th  day  of  July  1846,  that  there 

be  laid  before  the  Committee  *  Any  Report  or  Minute  from  Mr.  Parker  to  the  Poor-law 

Commissioners,  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  Administration  of  the  Poor-laws  in  the  / 

Andover  Union’.” 

“  25  January  1845. 

‘‘  ( Attended  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians.  This  union  proceeds  very  favourably. 

(signed)  “  H.  W.  Parker , 

“  Highgate,  26th  January  1845.”  u  Assistant  Commissioner.” 

16150.  Do  you  produce  any  papers  with  reference  to  the  medical  appoint¬ 
ments? — The  correspondence  between  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  and  the 

Andover 
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Andover  Guardians  relative  to  the  appointment  of  medical  officers  during;  the 
years  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  and  1846. 

16151.  Mr.  Christie .]  Have  you  not  produced  papers  which  appear  not  to  he 
called  for  by  the  Committee,  but  by  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners:— 
‘‘  Return  of  the  Average  Number  of  Paupers  relieved  in  the  Andover  Union  for  the 
following  years,  together  with  the  Amount  of  Money  expended  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  and  Relief  of  the  Poor  Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Medical  Expenses, 
&c.  in  the  Andover  Union  for  the  Years  1840,  1841,  1842, 1843, 1844,  and  1845  : 

.  “Statement  of  the  Number  of  In-door  and  Out-door  Paupers  relieved  in  the 
/  Andover  Union  during  each  of  the  Quarters  of  the  Years  ended  Lady-day  1838 
to  1845,  together  with  the  Average  Number  relieved  in  each  of  these  Years.” 

“Andover  Union  :  Particulars  of  the  Union  Arrangements  for  the  Year  ended 
25th  March  1846”? — Yes. 

16152.  You  produced  those  papers  when  the  Committee  were  engaged  in  re¬ 
ceiving  evidence  as  to  the  maladministration  of  affairs  in  the  Andover  Union  ? 
— Yes. 

16153.  And  these  are  produced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  favourable 
results  of  the  working  of  the  Poor-law  in  the  Andover  Union?— I  may  state  that 
these  papers  were  not  submitted  to  the- Poor-law  Commissioners  before  thev  were 
laid  before  this  Committee.  1 

a'  l6l54-  Who  instructed  you  to  prepare  them  and  produce  them  here?— I  was 
directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  get  up  any  information  that  might  assist  the 
Committee  m  examining  witnesses  relative  to  relief  in  the  Andover  Union. 

16155.  And  you  did  not  submit  these  papers  to  them  before  you  produced 
them  here  ? — No. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  riext,  at  Ten  o’clock. 


;  ;  '  •  ■  ' 

^  "  ' 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen. 


15  July  1846. 
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Mercurii ,  150  die  Julii,  1846. 


William  Robinson  -  pp.  1. 

Sir  Edmund  Head  -  -  -  p. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hoskins  -  p. 

George  Cornewall  Lewis ,  Esq.  -  p. 

Mr.  Hugh  Given  -  -  -  -  p. 


1  [ Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publicatii 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and  oj  Pc 
§c.  laid  before  them ,  it  is  particularly  requested,  that  Met 
receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers,  will  be  careful  tha\ 
are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they  are  prints 
special  use  of  the  Members  of  such  Committees .] 


ill 
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Veneris ,  1 7°  die  Julii ,  1846. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwftll. 

Sir  J.  Pakington. 
Capt.  Peehell, 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  M.  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  J.  Walsh. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Cornewall  Lewis ,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

16156.  Mr.  Christie. ]  STATE  briefly  all  your  reasons  for  concurring  in 
the  request  for  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ? — I  would  sum  up  my  reasons  gene- 
rally  in  the  statement,  that  I  had  a  want  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker  generally ; 
and  that  I  thought  that  his  relation  towards  the  Commissioners  was  not  such 
as  would  render  it  safe  for  us  to  continue  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
as  an  Assistant  Commissioner.  That  want  of  confidence  was  founded  upon 
a  variety  of  consideration;  the  immediate  and  principal  cause  of  that  want 
of  confidence  was  the  transaction  with  respect  to  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson, 
and  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  preparation  of  that  letter ;  Mr.  Parker’s 
manner  towards  the  Commissioners  in  communicating  with  them  prior  to  the 
writing  of  that  letter,  and  subsequently  to  the  writing  of  it ;  the  state  of  mind 
which  he  appeared  to  exhibit  with  respect  to  the  Commissioners,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  his  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  Commissioners ;  his  indis¬ 
position  to  defer  to  their  opinions,  to  be  guided  by  their  advice,  to  receive 
without  objection  any  reproof  which  they  might  think  fit  to  give  him  on 
account  of  conduct  of  which  they  disapproved ;  and,  generally,  the  alienation 
of  his  mind  from  the  Commissioners.  In  addition  to  those  circumstances,  I  had 
formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  from  the  information  which  I  had  received  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  Andover  inquiry.  I  thought  that  he 
had  shown  a  want  of  capacity  for  dealing  with  a  case  of  difficulty.  I  thought 
that  there  was  a  general  feebleness  and  want  of  judgment,  and,  possibly,  a  want 
of  impartiality,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  that  case ;  and  my  opinion 
was  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  additional  want  of  discretion  which  he 
showed  in  his  recommendation  of  Price.  That  recommendation  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  perfectly  insignificant.  In  a  union  in  an 
ordinary  state,  his  recommendation  of  a  person  to  undertake  the  temporary 
charge  of  the  workhouse,  without  having  made  sufficient  inquiries  into  his  pre¬ 
vious  character,  would  scarcely  have  attracted  my  attention ;  but  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  of  the  Andover  Union,  his  going  out  of  his  way  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  person  without  having  inquired  what  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  left  his  last  situation,  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  serious  indiscretion. 
When  I  represented  to  Mr.  Parker  my  opinion  on  that  subject,  he  appeared 
unwilling  to  admit  that  there  was  any  indiscretion  in  his  conduct ;  and  although 
I  repeated  my  opinion  several  times  to  Mr.  Parker  in  different  terms,  and 
with  my  reasons  stated  in  different  language  (though  the  reasons  were  iden¬ 
tical),  I  was  unable  to  make  him  perceive,  or  at  all  events  acknowledge,  that 
he  had  committed  any  indiscretion.  I  would  further  state,  that  when  these 
circumstances  were  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  calling  upon  Mr.  Parker  for  his  resignation,  we  naturally 
looked  to  his  general  character  with  respect  to  the  inspection  of  his  district. 
We  caused  an  account  to  be  prepared  of  the  number  of  visits  which  he  had 

°-45  27.  A  paid 


G.  C.  Leads,  Esq. 


17  July  1846. 
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G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.  paid  to  his  different  unions ;  and  upon  considering  that  account,  we  arrived 

_ L  *  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  not  shown  any  such  remarkable  diligence  or 

17  July  1846.  punctuality  or  regularity  in  visiting  the  different  unions  of  his  district  as  would 
induce  us  to  make  any  extraordinary  effort  to  retain  him  in  the  service  of  the 
Commission.  Mr.  Parker,  on  parting,  and  after  parting  from  us,  had  shown  no 
disposition  to  explain  his  conduct  or  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  the  impression  which  he  had  left  upon  them,  that  he  retained  no 
confidence  in  the  Commissioners.  If  Mr.  Parker’s  general  conduct  as  an  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  had  been  that  of  remarkable  diligence  and  success,  it 
might  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  make  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  misunderstanding  which  had  occurred  between  them  and  Mr.  Parker ;  but 
upon  considering  the  general  statement  of  his  visits  to  his  district,  there  was 
nothing  which  induced  them  to  adopt  any  such  course.  Those,  I  believe,  are  the 
principal  reasons  which  induced  me  to  concur  in  writing  the  letter  to  Mr.  Parker. 

I  think  it,  however,  right  to  state  that  there  was  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  after 
the  writing  of  that  letter,  which  would  have  precluded  Mr.  Parker  from  offering 
to  the  Commissioners  any  explanation  of  his  conduct,  or  from  attempting  to 
induce  them,  if  he  was  desirous  of  so  doing,  to  reverse  their  decision.  After 
receiving  his  letter,  of  which  1  have  here  a  copy,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  also 
printed  in  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet,  his  letter  dated  the  17th  of  October,  and  which 
it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  fo  me  to  read  to  the  Committee,  my  opinion  was 
strengthened  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Parker’s  wish  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Commission.  I  formed  that  opinion  after  the  interview  with  him  on  the  8th 
of  October  ;  and  the  answer  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Nicholls’  letter  of  the  16th 
strengthened  me  in  the  opinion  that  his  difference  with  the  Commissioners  was 
such  as  to  induce  him  not  to  wish  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Commission. 

16157.  The  question  to  you  was  what  were  all  the  reasons  which  induced 
you  to  concur  in  the  request  in  Mr.  Parker  s  resignation ;  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  letter  written  after  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  cannot  be  relevant  to  the 
question  asked  you  ? — I  merely  mention  that  as  confirming  the  view  I  previously 
entertained;  I  adverted  to  Mr.  Parker’s  ]etter  of  the  17th  as  confirming  the 
view  which  I  had  previously  entertained,  t  Mr.  Parker  on  the  8th  of  October 
was  desirous  of  quitting  the  service  of  the  Commission;  I  would  wish  further  to 
state  to  the  Committee  that  the  withdrawal  of  confidence  from  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  appears  to  me  a  cogent  and  conclu¬ 
sive  ground  for  his  immediate  removal ;  this  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  station  and 
functions  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner.  An  Assistant  Commissioner  does  not  act 
in  the  office  as  a  part  of  what  I  may  call  an  official  body ;  he  acts  singly  in  visits 
to  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Unions,  and  occasionally  in  written  communications 
from  himself  to  various  persons  in  his  district :  in  acting  as  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  he  carries  with  him  to  a  certain  extent  the  authority  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  has  it  in  his  power,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
the  Commission  to  his  acts  and  to  his  words ;  for  whatever  opinions  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  may  express,  and  for  whatever  undertakings  he  may  make  in  the 
name  of  the  Commission,  the  Commissioners  are,  unless  they  immediately  repu¬ 
diate  them,  responsible ;  unless,  therefore,  mutual  confidence  exists  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  unless  the  Commissioners 
feel  fully  assured  that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  is  willing  to  be  controlled  by 
them,  and  to  be  guided  by  their  opinions  and  advice,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Commissioners  safely  to  allow  him  to  act  and  to  retain  his  office.  If  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  was  in  the  situation  of  a  secretary  or  an  assistant  secretary,  who 
is  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  who  can  do  no  act  of  his  own  without  the 
directions  of  the  Commissioners,  who  is  ministerial  as  regards  the  letters 
which  he  signs,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Commissioners  to  allow  him 
to  continue  to  discharge  his  functions,  although  they  had  withdrawn  the  whole, 
or  a  large  portion  of  their  confidence  from  him.  It  would  not  be  in  his  power 
to  commit  the  Commissioners  to  any  act  or  opinion  of  which  they  disapproved ; 
but  an  Assistant  Commissioner  is  more  in  the  situation,  if  I  might  say  so,  of  a 
person  acting  in  a  diplomatic  capacity.  He  acts  singly,  and  for  numerous  pur¬ 
poses  he  is  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Commissioners.  Unless,  therefore,  they 
have  an  entire  confidence  in  his  discretion,  and  in  his  fidelity,  as  well  as  in  his 
disposition  to  be  guided  by  their  instructions  and  opinions,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Commissioners  to  allow  him  to  retain  his  office. 

16158.  That  is  the  view  which  you  took  of  the  relation  of  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner 
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missioner  to  the  Commissioners  ? — That  is  the  view  which  I  deliberately  took 
of  the  relation  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Commissioners,  and  upon 
which  I  have  acted  ;  and  as  long  as  I  continue  to  retain  my  office  shall  be 
prepared  to  act. 

16159.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  the  Commissioners,  at  any  time,  to 
apprise  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  a  formal  manner  of  this  view  of  their 
relation  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I  cannot  say  that  any  written  instructions  con¬ 
taining  that  view  of  their  office  have  been  conveyed  to  them,  but  conversations 
at  different  times  have  taken  place  on  the  subject,  and  I  believe  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  are  fully  aware  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  view  which  is  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  that 
relation. 

16160.  There  is  a  long  series  of  instructions  to  Assistant  Commissioners,  to 
which  we  were  referred  by  one  of  your  colleagues  ? — I  was  a  party  to  the  issuing 
of  those  instructions. 

16161.  Point  out  anything  in  those  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioners  which  expresses  or  countenances  that  view  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner’s  relation  to  the  Commissioners  ' These  instructions  were 
written  with  a  totally  different  object.  They  were  written  with  a  view,  not  of 
explaining  the  relation  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
but  with  a  view  of  guiding  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  in  visiting  the  unions,  and  in  the  management  of  their  districts  ; 
those  instructions  were  prepared  after  great  consideration  ;  I  was  a  party  to  the 
issue  of  them;  I  was  a  Commissioner  at  the  time  when  they  were  issued.  I  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  their  preparation  and  the  deliberations  upon  them. 
I  should  say  they  were  issued  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  was  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  and  I  do  not  consider  them  now 
strictly  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

16162.  How  much  larger  was  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  at 
that  time  ? — I  cannot  state  precisely. 

16163.  Those  instructions  were  issued,  as  the  preface  shows,  contemplating 
12  Commissioners? — Yes. 

16164.  The  number  now  is  nine  ? — The  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners 
in  England  is  limited  to  nine,  with  the  right  of  appointing  extraordinary 
Assistant  Commissioners  for  special  inquiries. 

16165.  Is  the  difference  between  12  and  nine  the  reason  why  those  instruc¬ 
tions  contain  no  account  of  your  views  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners’  relation 
to  the  Commissioners  ? — N  ot  at  all ;  they  contain  no  account  of  the  views  on 
the  point  I  have  stated,  because  they  were  written  with  a  different  object.  They 
were  written,  as  I  stated  before,  with  the  object  of  describing  the  duties  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  superintendence  of  their  districts,  and  not  of 
stating  the  relation  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  towards  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

16166.  What  are  the  other  duties  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  besides  the 
duty  of  attending  to  his  district  ? — Those  are  some  official  duties  ;  he  has  no 
other  duties. 

16167.  Can  you  explain  those  duties  fully  to  him  without  making  him  un¬ 
derstand  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  Commissioners  ?— It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  in  an  explanation  of  the  duties  attending  his  district  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  his  duties  towards  his  official  superiors. 

16168.  Is  he  not  to  superintend  his  district  under  you  control,  and,  as  you 
have  said  just  now,  with  full  confidence  in  you,  and  with  perfect  frankness 
towards  you  on  all  occasions  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  inserting  any  paragraph  of  that  nature  in  his  instructions.  If  such  a 
question  had  arisen,  I  apprehend  that  it  would  have  been  thought  that  no 
doubt  existed  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  that  principle.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  Assistant  Commissioner  ever  contested  that  principle. 

16169.  In  page  63,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  those  instructions,  you  tell  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  that  they  are  responsible  public  officers  ? — Yes. 

16170.  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  words,  and  how  do  you  reconcile  them 
with  the  view  you  have  now  given  us  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner’s  position  ? 
— I  perceive  no  inconsistency  whatever  between  that  statement  and  the  view 
which  I  have  given  of  the  duties  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner ;  they  are  public 
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officers,  because  they  are  officers  appointed  to  discharge  a  public  duty,  by  a 
public  Board,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  Exchequer.  I  apprehend  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  officers  as  to  their  being  responsible  public  officers  ;  they  are  imme¬ 
diately  responsible  to  the  Commissioners  ;  they  are  also  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Government,  and  they  are  further  responsible  to 
Parliament.  I  see  nothing  in  the  statement  that  they  are  responsible  public 
officers  in  the  smallest  degree  inconsistent  with  the  explanation  I  have  given, 
and  with  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  position  and  duties  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner ;  I  have  always  thought,  and  think  still,  they  are  responsible 
public  officers. 

16171.  Although  they  are  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament,  you  still  think  they  are  to  be  viewed 
solely  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  entirely  at  their 
mercy,  and  liable  to  be  removed  at  any  moment  by  the  Commissioners  without 
any  explanation  of  reasons,  or  any  opportunity  of  justifying  their  conduct?— 

I  do  not  say  they  are  to  be  removed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  without 
any  opportunity  of  justifying  their  conduct.  I  think  that,  being  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  the  Poor  law  Commis¬ 
sioners  being  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  hav¬ 
ing  the  power,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  both  of  appointing  and  dismissing  them, 
that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  are  fully  justified,  and  indeed,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  required  to  remove  them  as  soon  as  there  is  a  total  absence  of  confi¬ 
dence  between  the  Commissioners  and  an  Assistant  Commissioner.  But  I 
never  thought,  and  do  not  think,  that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ought  to  be 
removed  by  the  Commissioners  without  an  opportunity  of  justifying  his  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Parker,  I  maintain  that  he  had  ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  justifying  his  conduct  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  them.  I 
stated,  on  the  last  day  on  which  I  was  examined,  that  one  of  the  reasons  which 
influenced  my  mind  with  respect  to  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  was,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  unwillingness  to  explain  his  conduct  to  the  Commissioners, 
or  even  to  state  what  his  conduct  had  been,  and  I  thought  that  I  perceived  in 
his  manner  such  an  alienation  from  the  Commissioners  as  rendered  him  unwil¬ 
ling  not  only  to  communicate  frankly  with  them,  but  even  to  communicate 
with  them  at  all. 

16172.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  to  explain  or  justify  any  part  of  his  conduct 
which  you  objected  to  ? — I  asked  him  to  explain  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
the  recommendation  of  Price. 

16173.  That  was  before  you  thought  of  calling  on  him  to  resign? — It  was. 
I  did  not  ask  Mr.  Parker  to  explain  his  conduct  after  we  called  on  him  to 
resign,  nor  did  I  conceive  that  it  was  our  duty  to  do  so. 

16174.  That  was  not  the  question.  Did  you  ask  him  to  explain  or  justify 
his  conduct  before  you  called  on  him  to  resign,  and  after  you  first  entertained 
the  notion  of  calling  on  him  to  resign  ? — No,  we  did  not ;  but  he  had  full 
opportunity  of  explaining  his  conduct  after  we  called  on  him  to  resign. 

16175.  What  opportunity? — By  asking  for  an  interview  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

16176.  Had  he  anymore  opportunity  of  asking  for  an  interview  with  the 
Commissioners  than  the  Commissioners  had  of  offering  him  one  ? — We  did  not 
think  it  our  duty  to  offer  him  an  interview  for  that  purpose. 

16177.  After  receiving  such  a  letter  as  this  of  the  16th  October,  “  My  dear 
Sir, — Looking  at  the  importance  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  functions  delegated 
to  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  we  have,  after  full  consideration,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  public  duty,  retain  you  any 
longer  in  your  present  office  ;  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  us  to  request  that 
you  will  send  your  resignation  do  you  think  it  was  likely  that  Mr,  Parker 
would  think  that  it  was  an  invitation  for  explanation,  or  think  of  offering  any 
explanation  ? — I  think  he  might ;  if  he  had  any  explanation  to  offer,  he  might 
offer  it  after  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
had  some  explanation  to  give  of  his  conduct. 

16178.  How  are  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  themselves  removable?  — 
They  are  removable  by  the  Crown  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 

16179.  It  is  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  by  the  first  clause  of  the  Act,  “  his 
heirs  and  successors,  by  warrant  under  the  Royal  sign  manual,  to  appoint  three 
fit  persons  to  be  Commissioners  to  carry  this  Act  into  execution,  and  also 
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from  time  to  time,  at  pleasure,  to  remove  any  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
time  being  ”  ? — The  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  removable 
by  the  Crown.  1  1  '  J’  *  * 

16180.  How  would  that  pleasure  be  exercised  ? — I  apprehend  it  would  be 
exercised  by  a  simple  signification  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

16181.  Do  you  think  the  Crown  would  exercise  that  pleasure  without  the 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  first  given,  or  without  advice  from  either 
House  of  Parliament  ? — I  apprehend  that  the  constitutional  mode  of  removing 
an  administrative  officer  in  the  position  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  would 
be  for  the  Crown  to  remove  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

16182.  Would  that  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be  given  without  a 
record  of  reasons  for  it  ? — I  apprehend  that  it  would  he  a  confidential  advice 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  being  a  Privy  Councillor  to  the  Crown,  and  that 
no  written  record  of  reasons  would  be  made  or  could  be  procured. 

16183.  You  believe  that  this  advice  wmild  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  not  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  as  a  Privy  Councillor? — No ;  it  would 
be  given  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  subject  to  his  oath  of  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor.  •>  ,  i  -  )  , 

16184.  Then  this  being  so,  you  would  not  be  surprised  any  day  receiving  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  stating :  “  My  dear  Sir,— -Looking  at  the 
importance  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  functions  delegated  to  a  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner,  I  have,  after  full  consideration,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot, 
consistently  with  my  public  duty,  retain  you  any  longer  in  your  present  office ; 
it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  me  to  request  that  you  will  send  your  resigna¬ 
tion”? — It  is  a  course  competent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  any  time,  to 
advise  the  Crown  to  remove  any  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  or  any  other 
officer  holding  office  under  the  Government. 

16185.  It  is  a  competent  course? — It  would  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  if  the  Crown  thought  fit,  to  remove  an  officer ;  it  would 
be  in  his  discretion  to  choose  the  mode  of  the  communication ;  it  might  be 
made  orally  or  in  writing.  , 

16 1  86.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  advise  Her  Majesty 
to  dismiss  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  or  call  on  him  to  resign,  without  a  minute 
of  reasons  for  that  course? — Unquestionably;  I  believe  it  is  not  at  all  the 
practice  for  Ministers  of  State,  in  advising  the  Crown  to  remove  officers,  to 
make  any  statement  of  the  reasons.  t 

16187.  When  you  received  such  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  “  My 
dear  Sir, — Looking  at  the  importance  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  functions 
delegated  to  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  I  have,  after  full  consideration,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  cannot,  consistently  with  my  public  duty,  retain  you  any 
longer  in  your  present  office  ;  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  me  to  request  that 
you  will  send  your  resignation;”  would  you  think  it  proper  then  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  explanation  ?— It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  answer  a  hypothetical  question  of  that  nature  ;  it  would  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  letter;  it  might  be 
that  I  was  not  desirous  of  asking  for  any  explanation,  and  that  I  was  willing 
at  once  to  resign ;  it  might  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  was  desirous  of  offer¬ 
ing  an  explanation.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  answer  to  a. hypothetical 
question  of  that  sort. 

16188.  If  you  felt  you  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  felt  you  were  about  to  be  unjustly  treated,  without  any 
statement  of  reasons  or  opportunity  of  explanation,  would  you  think  it  consis¬ 
tent  with  proper  spirit  to  beg  an  explanation,  after  receiving  such  a  letter  as 
you  wrote  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — Certainly  I  should  ;  if  I  thought  I  had  been  unjustly 
treated,  -and  that  my  case  had  not  been  properly  considered  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  I  should  offer  an  explanation  of  my  conduct ;  whether  I  should  wish  to 
retain  my  office  would  be  another  question,  but  I  should  certainly  offer  an 
explanation  of  my  conduct. 

16189.  Would  you  think  it  consistent  with  justice  and  with  reason  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  professedly  after  full  con¬ 
sideration,  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  public  duty,  retain  you  any 
longer  in  your  present  office,  without  first  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  expla¬ 
nation  -  Yes  ;  if  I  had  been  his  immediate  official  subordinate,  and  if  numerous 
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-  which  I  had  discharged  my  official  duties. 

17  July  1846.  16190.  You  said,  in  your  statement  of  reasons  for  withdrawing  your  confi¬ 

dence  from  Mr.  Parker,  that  possibly  there  was  a  want  of  impartiality  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  inquiry  at  Andover  ? — Yes. 

16191 .  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  the  possibility,  in  your  view,  of  a  want  of 
impartiality  was  one  of  your  reasons  for  withdrawing  your  confidence  from  Mr. 
Parker? — I  cannot  say  I  had  formed  a  very  confident  opinion  on  that  subject ; 
but  from  facts  and  circumstances  which  had  been  mentioned  to  me  by  my  col¬ 
leagues,  I  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  not  shown  a  disposition  to 
screen  the  master,  and  to  repress  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  criminate 
him.  I  entertained  a  doubt  on  that  subject. 

16192.  Do  you  say  that  the  information  you  received  from  your  colleagues 
did  not  carry  you  further  than  an  opinion  that  there  was  a  possible  want  of  im¬ 
partiality  ? — I  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  his  impartiality  from  the  information 
I  received ;  all  the  information  that  bore  on  his  impartiality,  so  far  as  it  went, 
raised  in  my  mind  a  doubt  of  his  impartiality. 

16193.  And  this,  of  course,  as  you  stated,  when  you  were  asked  for  all  your 
reasons  in  concurring  in  that  letter,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  weighed  with 
you  ? — Yes. 

16194.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  ask  you  whether,  having  this  doubt  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  impartiality,  you  said  anything  to  him  on  the  subject,  or  gave  him 
any  opportunity  of  dispelling  those  doubts  ? — I  did  not ;  my  grounds  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  call  on  him  for  his  resignation,  nor  would  that  circum¬ 
stance  alone,  without  a  number  of  other  important  circumstances,  have  in¬ 
duced  me  think  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  him  in  the  service  of  the 
Commission. 

16195.  Still  they  were  strong  enough  to  justify  you  to  state  them  to-day  as 
one  of  many  considerations  which  led  you  to  concur  in  that  letter  ?  —Yes,  one 
of  the  considerations  ;  not  one  of  the  principal  ones. . 

16196.  State  which  was  the  principal  consideration? — I  should  say  the 
principal  consideration  was  his  demeanour  and  conduct  after  my  arrival  in 
England. 

16197.  In  stating  your  reasons  just  now,  you  spoke  of  his  demeanour  and 
conduct  towards  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

16198.  Mention  to  which  Commissioner  besides  yourself  his  demeanour  was5 
in  your  opinion,  wanting  in  respect  ? — I  do  not  say  he  was  wanting  in  respect ; 
he  was  wanting  in  confidence ;  he  complained  to  me  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  treated  during  the  Andover  inquiry.  He  said  his  opinion  had 
been  overruled ;  he  had  been  sent  with  instructions  disagreeable  to  him  to 
execute ;  that  he  had  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in 
a  state  of  extreme  excitement ;  and  certainly  I  collected  from  his  manner  and 
his  expressions  that  he  complained  of  the  instructions  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Commissioners ;  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  those  instructions  ;  that 
he  acted  upon  them  reluctantly  ;  and  I  also  inferred,  that  if  the  Commissioners 
were  to  send  other  instructions  to  him  with  which  he  was  not  satisfied,  he  would 
not  have  discharged  his  duties  in  a  willing  spirit,  and  one  likely  to  lead  to 
practical  success. 

16199.  What  had  the  excitement  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  among  whom  he 
found  himself,  to  do  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — 
My  impression  is,  that  he  represented  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  having  been 
dissatisfied  or  displeased  with  the  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to  consent  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  inquiry  for  a  few  days. 

16200.  He  mentioned  to  you  the  guardians  were  dissatisfied? — That  they 
were  extremely  dissatisfied ;  that  it  was  disagreeable  for  him  to  remain  in  the 
room  at  the  meeting  which  he  attended. 

16201.  This  then  was  one  reason  which  led  you  to  think  on  a  future  occasion 
he  would  be  an  unwilling  agent  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners? 
— No  ;  what  I  said  was,  that  he  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners 
towards  him  as  having  led  to  that  consequence,  and  I  perceived  in  his  manner 
and  his  expressions  a  want  of  confidence,  not  only  as  regarded  myself,  but  also 
as  regarded  my  colleagues. 

16202.  When  was  it  that  he  told  you  this  ? — On  the  first  day,  the  6th. 

16203.  This 
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16203.  This  must  have  been  rather  a  confidential  communication  to  you  of 
his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  course  your  colleagues  pursued? — Yes. 

16204.  In  telling  you  this  he  showed  confidence? — So  far,  he  expressed  him¬ 
self  dissatisfied  at  what  had  occurred. 

16205.  Did  he  tell  you  he  ever  thought  of  disobeying  the  orders  of  your 
colleagues  ? — No. 

16206.  He  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  had  not  acted  altogether  judici¬ 
ously,  and  found  fault  with  some  of  the  steps  they  had  taken  ? — No,  I  do  not 
recollect  that,  but  I  collected  from  his  manner  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  I  inferred,  as  I  stated  before,  an  alienation 
of  his  mind,  not  merely  from  myself,  but  also  from  my  colleagues. 

16207.  Is  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  showed  to  you  a  want  of  confidence 
in  your  colleagues,  by  disapproval  of  some  steps  they  had  taken  during  the 
progress  of  the  inquiry  ? — During  a  large  portion  of  the  conversations  I  had 
with  him  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  present,  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  concurred  in 
the  remarks  I  made  to  him  of  his  manner ;  and  his  manner  to  Sir  Edmund 
Head  appeared  to  be  precisely  similar  to  his  manner  towards  me ;  and  when  he 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Nicholls  himself,  I  did  not  perceive  any  difference  in 
his  manner  towards  the  Commissioners. 

16208.  Then  besides  his  disapprobation,  expressed  to  you  in  confidence,  of 
some  steps  which  your  colleagues  had  taken  in  your  absence,  his  demeanour 
towards  your  colleagues,  you  think,  was  similar  to  his  demeanour  towards  your¬ 
self  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  that  opinion  was  expressed  in  any  remarkable  con¬ 
fidence  ;  as  far  as  I  remember,  Mr.  Austin  was  in  the  room  at  the  time,  but  I 
think  the  fact  was  stated  in  connexion  with  the  visit  which  he  made  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  in  which  the  question  of  Price  arose.  I  must  state  I  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  him  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  recommendation  of  Price  was  made ;  there  was  an  absence  of 
frankness  in  his  manner ;  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  ascertain  the  exact 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  recommended  Price  to  the  guardians. 

16209.  Then  he  found  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  your  colleagues  had 
conducted  the  inquiry  ? — He  objected  to  certain  steps  which  they  had  taken. 

16210.  Now  what  step  was  it  he  objected  to  ? — The  objection  was  made  in¬ 
cidentally.  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Andover 
case ;  incidentally  he  appeared  to  express  disapprobation  of  one  of  the  steps 
which  they  had  taken  as  to  the  adjournment  of  the  inquiry,  and  he  appeared  to 
express  himself  with  strong  feelings  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that 
he  had  a  very  acute  sense  of  the  unwillingness  with  which  he  had  acted  on  that 
occasion. 

16211.  You  say  this  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  your  colleagues  was  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  which  led  you  to  think  he  had  withdrawn  his  confidence  from 
you,  and  led  you  also  to  think,  on  a  future  occasion,  he  might  be  an  unwilling 
agent  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners,  was  made  incidentally  ? 
— It  was  not  the  less  important  on  that  account ;  sometimes  an  incidental  ex¬ 
pression  brings  out  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  man’s  mind,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  is  unguarded,  leads  to  important  inferences  as  to  what  the  man’s  real 
opinions  and  feelings  are. 

16212.  Whether  made  incidentally  or  not,  it  was  disapproval  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Commissioners,  his  superiors  ? — It  was  an  incidental  expression 
of  dissatisfaction. 

16213.  And  this  incidental  expression  seemed  to  prove  loss  of  confidence  in 
your  colleagues  ? — It  appeared  to  me  to  prove  that  he  took  umbrage  at  the 
steps  of  my  colleagues,  and  that  his  feelings  towards  them  were  anything  but 
friendly. 

16214.  Whenever  an  Assistant  Commissioner  disapproves  of  any  steps  taken 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  is  that  always  viewed  as  taking  umbrage  at  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Not  always,  but  in  this  case  it  appeared  to  me  there 
was  a  strength  of  expression  and  feeling  which  justified  the  words  which  I  have 
used.  Of  course  persons  who  are  acting  under  the  control  of  others  frequently 
must  be  instructed  to  do  things  which  they  do  not  altogether  approve  ;  such  I 
apprehend  is  the  necessary  condition  of  being  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  but  I 
do  not  conceive  every  time  that  a  person  is  instructed  to  do  that  which  is  not 
altogether  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment,  he  can  be  said  to  take  um¬ 
brage  at  it. 
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16215.  Do  you  conceive  that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  is  precluded  from 
ever  expressing  a  disapprobation  of  any  steps  taken  or  recommended  by 
his  superiors? — Certainly  not;  frequently  Assistant  Commissioners  expieSS  to 
us  doubts  as  to  the  prudence  of  instructions  which  are  made  or  are  about  to  be 
made  ;  we  have  always  shown  the  utmost  willingness  to  listen  to  any  represen¬ 
tation*  of  the  sort,  and  have  always  encouraged  the  most  frank  and  confidential 
communication  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

16216.  But  still  this  expression  of  disapprobation  on  Mr.  Parkers  part  did 
seem  to  constitute  a  want  of  confidence  in  your  colleagues  .?— That  expression, 
taken  with  his  general  manner  and  bearing  towards  the  Commissioners,  appeared 
to  me  to  indicate  as  much  as  I  have  stated. 

16217.  Have  you  ever  considered  or  inquired  whether  Mr.  Parker  was  right 
or  wrong  in  his  disapprobation  of  that  particular  step  taken  by  your  colleagues? 
—Yes,  I  have  had  the  matter  frequently  under  my  consideration. 

16218.  State  your  opinion,  and  the  reasons  of  it  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have  any 
very  confident  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  step  in  which  I,  being  absent 
from  the  country,  did  not  concur,  therefore  I  do  not  feel  it  is  possible  for  me, 
not  being  in  the  office  at  the  time,  and  not  knowing  minutely  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  the  decision,  to  form  any  sound  opinion  on  the  matter. 

16219.  Without  being  able  to  form  any  sound  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  you  still  think  that  Mr.  Parker  was  censurable  for  expressing  that  dis¬ 
approbation,  and  complaining  in  the  degree  in  which  he  did  about  that  step 
of  which  you  can  give  us  no  opinion  ?—M[  did  not  say  that  Mi.  Paiker  was 
censurable  for  having  expressed  that  opinion,  nor  did  I  say  the  opinion  was 
a  wrong  opinion.  What  I  said  was,  that  he  expressed  the  opinion  in  a  manner 
which  indicated  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Commissioners,  and,  as  I  stated 
before,  an  alienation  from  them.  I  might  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  he  was  right  in  that  opinion ;  but  if  he  had  been  right,  my  inference  with 
respect  to  his  feeling  towards  the  Commissioners  would  have  remained  the 

same.  1 

16220.  If  he  had  been  right  in  that  opinion,  and  therefore  had  justly 

thought  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  deserve  his  confidence,  still  this  would 
weigh  with  you  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  calling  on  him  to  resign  ?— Certainly, 
if  he  had  withdrawn  his  confidence  from  the  Commissioners ;  if  he  thought  the 
Commissioners  did  not  deserve  his  confidence.  That  was  the  state  of  things,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  which  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  relation  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  should  continue  ;  and  indeed  I  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Parker 
himself,  under  the  circumstances,  could  scarcely  have  wished  that  it  should 
continue.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  referring  the  Committee,  if  they  will 
permit  me,  to  the  letter  which  we  wrote  to  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Westlake,  dated  4th  November  1845,  which  letter  is  printed  in 
the  correspondence  at  page  62.  The  guardians  had  sent  up  to  us  a  resolution  sus¬ 
pending  Mr.  Westlake  from  his  office  on  the  grounds  stated,  the  principal  of  which 
grounds  was,  that  Mr.  Westlake  had  expressed  in  his  evidence  a  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  guardians.  We  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Westlake,  and  at  that 
interview  we  represented  to  him  that  he  had  expressed  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  that  the  guardians  had  expressed  a  want  of  confidence 
in  him.  Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  question  it  appeared  to  us  im¬ 
possible  he  could  continue  to  discharge  satisfactorily  the  duties  of  medical 
officer  so  long  as  that  mutual  mistrust  existed,  and  we  stated  to  him  we  thought 
if  he  could  not  remove  that  mutual  want  of  confidence  it  would  be  desirable  he 
should  resign  his  office.  At  the  same  time  we  offered  him  an  opportunity  of 
restoring  that  want  of  confidence,  in  case  it  could  be  restored.  In  our  letter 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians  we  said,  “  As  Mr.  Westlake,  in  his  evidence,  had 
expressed  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  guardians*  and  as  the  guardians  in  their 
recent  resolution  expressed  a  want  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Westlake,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  did  not  understand  how,  in  such  a  state  of  mutual  distrust  between  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  their  officer,  it  was  possible  for  the  duties  of  the  office 
to  be  discharged  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  either  party,  or  that  the  interests 
of  the  poor  should  be  adequately  secured.”  Now,  in  that  case,  we  had  no 
strong  opinion  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Westlake,  and  when  he  offered  to  the 
guardians  such  an  explanation  as  removed  his  statement  of  a  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  them,  we  wrote  a  further  letter,  stating  that  we  thought  the  irregu¬ 
larities  in  his  conduct  were  not  such  as  to  call  on  us  to  dismiss  him,  and  we 

took 
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took  the  step  of  removing  the  suspension  of  his  office,  which  had  been  imposed 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  That  case,  as  it  appears  to  me,  affords  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  impossibility,  according  to  our  view,  which  view  we  should 
be  prepared  again  to  act  on,  “  of  a  proper  discharge  by  a  public  officer  of  his 
duties  towards  his  superiors,”  when  he  had  lost  all  confidence  in  those  supe¬ 
riors,  and  when  those  superiors  had  lost  all  confidence  in  him. 

16221.  You  mention  this  case  as  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Parker’s  case? — I 
mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning  with  respect  to  Mr.  Parker. 

16222.  In  what  wa y  had  Mr.  Westlake  expressed  his  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Board  of  Guardians ;  where  had  he  done  it,  and  under  what  circumstances 
had  he  done  it  publicly  ? — If  the  Committee  will  refer  to  the  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Andover  Union,  sent  up  to  us  in 
their  letter  of  the  27th  October  1845,  they  will  find  an  extract  from  Mr.  West¬ 
lake’s  evidence,  which  was  publicly  given  in  the  inquiry  held  by  Mr.  Parker, 
in  which  he  says,  “  I  did  not  complain  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  because  I 
had  no  confidence  in  the  Board  of  Guardians.”  That  passage  contains  a  dis¬ 
tinct  statement  that  he  had  no  confidence  at  that  time  in  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians.  The  suspension  of  Mr.  Westlake  by  the  guardians  implied  a  similar 
want  of  confidence  in  him  on  their  part. 

16223.  Mr.  Westlake’s  want  of  confidence  in  the  guardians  had  been  expressed 
on  a  public  occasion,  and  published  to  the  whole  world  ? — It  had  been  expressed 
in  his  evidence  taken  at  Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry,  and  necessarily  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  but  the  passage  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Board,  transmitted  to  us,  was  extracted  from  the  copy  of  the  depositions  taken 
by  Mr.  Parker,  which  had  been  transmitted  by  us  to  the  guardians. 

16224.  The  evidence  taken  before  Mr.  Parker  had  been  reported  in  the 
public  newspapers,  had  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but  whether  that  particular  passage  had, 
I  cannot  say. 

16225.  The  want  of  confidence  which  Mr.  Parker  expressed  or  showed  to 
you  that  he  felt  towards  your  colleagues,  had  been  shown  in  the  conversation 
in  your  room  at  Somerset  House  ? — His  want  of  confidence  had  not  been 
published  to  the  world,  unquestionably ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  is 
at  all  material  to  the  question.  A  person  who  employs  an  agent  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  capacity  would  he,  as  it  appears  to  me,  very  wrong  in  continuing  to 
employ  him  if  he  found  there  was  a  total  want  of  confidence  between  himself 
and  that  agent,  although  the  existence  of  a  want  of  confidence  might  not  be 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

16226.  Mr.  Westlake’s  expression  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  guardians  had 
been  quite  distinct ;  he  says,  “  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  guardians  ”  ? — -Yes. 

16227.  The  want  of  confidence  by  Mr.  Parker  was  rather  a  matter  of 
inference? — Yes  ;  not  expressed  in  terms;  but  the  question  we  had  to  consider 
was  the  existence  of  a  want  of  confidence  ;  and  my  reason  for  quoting  our  lan¬ 
guage  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  case  was  this,  that  I  believed  in  the  existence  of  that 
mutual  want  of  confidence  between  Mr.  Parker  and  the  Commissioners  ;  that  I 
acted  upon  that  belief  in  Mr.  Parker’s  case,  on  the  same  ground  on  which 
I  acted  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  case  ;  the  same  grounds  of  action  were  similar  in  the 
two  cases.  The  evidence  of  the  want  of  confidence  might  be  different  in  the 
two  cases,  but  that  difference  of  the  evidence  is  not  material  to  the  illustration 
I  used. 

16228.  In  a  letter  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  4th  November,  which  you 
thought  it  relevant  to  refer  to,  you  say,  “Before,  therefore,  the  Commissioners 
come  to  a  final  decision  on  the  case,  they  thought  it  right'  to  give  Mr.  Westlake 
an  opportunity  of  offering  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  if  he  should  desire  it,  such 
explanations  of  his  evidence  as  the  recent  step  of  the  guardians  may  have  ren¬ 
dered  necessary.”  Did  you  not  ? — Yes,  those  expressions  occur. 

16229.  But  you  did  not,  in  Mr.  Parker’s  case,  think  it  right  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  explanation  before  Mr.  Nicholls,  with  your  concurrence ;  and 
Sir  Edmund  Head  wrote  to  him,  “We  have,  after  full  consideration,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  public  duty,  retain  you 
any  longer  in  your  present  office”  ?  —  Our  reason  for  not  calling  on  Mr.  Parker 
for  that  explanation  was  this,  that,  according  to  my  view  of  the  case,  Mr.  Parker 
was  the  proper  person  to  make  overtures  to  us.  We  thought,  at  least,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  tender  an  explanation.  We  had  parted  on  terms  which  implied 
a  total  want  of  confidence :  if  Mr.  Parker  wished  that  confidence  should  be 
0.45 — 27.  C  re-established. 
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re-established,  in  my  opinion  it  was  his  duty  to  offer  an  explanation  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  either  to  write  to  the  Commissioners,  or  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Commssioners,  and  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  in  explanation.  Not 
having  thought  fit  to  adopt  that  course,  it  appeared  to  me  that  we  were  justi¬ 
fied  in  calling  upon  him  to  resign ;  we  waited  for  some  days,  for  about  a  week 
before.  The  interview  with  Mr.  Parker  took  place  on  the  8th,  and  Mr. 
Nich oils’  letter  to  Mr.  Parker  was  dated  16th  ;  and  during  that  week  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  Mr.  Parker,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  explain  himself  to  the 
Commissioners. 

16230.  Why,  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  case,  did  you  not  think  it  was  his  part  to 
tender  explanation  ?— We  suggested  to  Mr.  Westlake  to  tender  an  explanation 
to  the  guardians ;  that  was  exactly  the  course  we  did  recommend. 

16231.  He  did  not  do  it  voluntarily  ? — Because  there  was  a  third  party,  the 
Commissioners  ;  but  we,  the  Commissioners,  showed  our  opinion  of  what  was 
the  proper  course  in  circumstances  of  that  kind,  by  recommending  to  Mr. 
Westlake  voluntarily  to  tender  an  explanation  to  his  official  superiors.  The 
parallel,  in  fact,  goes  one  step  beyond  that  which  I  pointed  out  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  because  we  suggested  to  Mr.  Westlake  to  adopt  the  very  course  which, 
in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Parker  ought  to  have  adopted  with  respect  to  us  if  he  had 
desired  to  continue  as  Assistant  Commissioner. 

16232.  That  is,  that  Mr.  Westlake  did  not  voluntarily  tender  an  explanation 
to  the  guardians  who  suspended  him,  but  he  appealed  to  the  Commissioners  as 
a  third  party  ?—  He  appealed  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  removal 
of  his  suspension ;  the  Commissioners  declined  to  remove  his  suspension  until 
he  had  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  mutual  distrust  between  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  himself;  and  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  that  state  of  mutual  distrust,  the 
Commissioners  added  this  paragraph  at  the  end  of  their  letter :  “  Before,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Commissioners  come  to  a  final  decision  on  the  case,  they  thought  it 
right  to  give  Mr.  Westlake  an  opportunity  of  offering  to  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
if  he  should  desire  it,  such  explanation  of  bis  evidence  as  the  recent  step  of  the 
guardians  may  have  rendered  necessary.”  I  merely  would  say  that  if  Mr.  Parker, 
after  the  interview  on  the  8th  and  before  he  left  London,  had  voluntarily  offered 
to  us  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  letter  to  the  Andover 
chairman,  and,  indeed,  had  informed  us  whether  or  no  he  had  sent  the  letter, 
we  should  have  been  disposed  to  consider  whether  that  explanation  was  suf¬ 
ficient. 

16233.  You  stated  that  your  impression  was  that  Mr.  Parker  wished  to  resign? 
—-My  impression  on  hearing  Mr.  Parker  read  his  letter  to  the  Andover  chair¬ 
man,  unquestionably  was  at  the  moment  that  he  wished  at  once  to  resign.  The 
expressions  in  that  letter,  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  them,  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  suggest  that  impression.  The  Committee  will  observe,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  this  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  letter  as  Mr.  Parker 
read  it  (I  have  no  authentic  copy  myself),  this  letter  begins  in  this  manner : 
“  My  dear  Sir,  The  annoyance  that  I  experienced  whilst  at  Andover  has  not 
ceased,  and  indeed  it  is  rather  increased  by  receiving  a  direction  from  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  wTrite  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Price’s  temporary  employment ; 
a  duty  that  I  should  have  been  much  better  pleased  at  performing,  had  it  been 
left  to  my  own  candour.  As  the  Commissioners  desire  to  see  this  letter  before 
it  is  sent,  I  shall  merely  confine  my  remarks  to  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Price,  and 
the  reason  which  led  me  to  mention  his  name  to  you.”  Then  the  letter  goes 
on  with  other  matter  which  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  before  the  Committee.  There 
was  another  passage  which  also  struck  me  as  so  unusual  in  official  letters,  as  to 
indicate  a  disposition  in  Mr.  Parker  to  make  this  letter  the  ground  of  breaking 
off  his  connexion  with  the  Commission  :  “  From  that  time  until  I  saw  Mr.  Price’s 
name  in  the  Times  of  Saturday  last,  I  had  never  heard  a  whisper  against  Mr. 
Price’s  character,  or  that  the  resignation  of  his  office  at  Oxford  was  otherwise 
than  perfectly  voluntary.  The  circumstance  which  led  to  that  resignation  I  do 
not  even  now  know;  and  Mr.  Austin,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  when  I  spoke 
to  him  respecting  it  on  Monday  morning,  affected  to  be  surprised  that  I  asked 
about  his  character,  and  left  me  in  doubt  whether  there  ever  had  been  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct.”  The  bringing  Mr.  Austin  unecessarily  and  in 
an  unfavourable  manner  before  the  notice  of  the  chairman  of  the  Andover 
Board  of  Guardians,  appeared  to  me  a  further  indication  of  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  officers  of  the  Commission. 


16234.  And 
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16234.  And  that  impression  of  yours,  that  Mr.  Parker  wished  to  resign,  Was 
confirmed  by  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  of  the  17th  October,  complying  with 
the  request  for  his  resignation  ? — Yes  ;  that  letter  at  once  acquiescing  in  our 
call  on  him  to  resign  appeared  to  me  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  which  I  had 
of  his  not  wishing  to  retain  his  office  or  explain  his  conduct. 

16235.  Then  Mr.  Nicholls,  on  the  18th  October,  imparts  the  information 
that  his  resignation  is  accepted,  to  take  place  on  the  31st  instant? — Yes. 

16236.  Are  we  right  in  understanding  that  Mr.  Parker  might  have  applied 
for  an  opportunity  of  explanation  any  time  before  the  31st,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  granted? — After  his  resignation  had  been  accepted  it  would  have 
been  more  difficult  for  us  to  have  received  the  explanation ;  and  I  do  not  say 
that  we  should  not  have  received  his  explanation  even  after  Mr.  Nicholls’ 
letter  of  the  18th, 

16237.  Did  you  remain  till  the  31st  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Parker 
wished  to  resign,  and  that  he  v/as  satisfied  with  the  course  which  you  had 
taken  ? — I  cannot  say  how  long  I  remained  under  that  impression  ;  but  shortly 
afterwards  a  letter  was  sent  to  us  from  the  Home  Office,  which  Mr.  Parker  had 
written  to  Sir  James  Graham,  which  led  to  a  different  conclusion. 

16238.  That  was  a  letter  complaining  of  the  course  which  the  Commissioners 
had  taken  ? — Yes. 

1 6239.  Dated  the  20th  of  October.  You  stated  that  a  reference  to  the  tables 
prepared  from  Mr.  Parker’s  diaries  satisfied  you  that  his  conduct  as  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  could  not  be  marked  by  remarkable  diligence  and  skill  ? — That 
was  the  fact. 

16240.  How  long  had  Mr.  Parker  been  an  Assistant  Commissioner?  —  I 
think  he  was  appointed  soon  after  my  appointment,  in  1839 ;  in  the  spring  of 
1839. 

16241.  And  when  you  were  appointed  you  found  him  assistant  secretary? 
— Yes. 

16242.  Have  you  had  any  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Parker  up  to  this  time  of 
the  Andover  inquiry  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  I  had  any  fault  to  find  with  him  ; 
my  own  personal  opinions  had,  on  the  whole,  been  favourable  to  Mr.  Parker ; 
I  was  far  from  entertaining  any  prejudice  against  him. 

16243.  The  question  was,  had  you  any  fault  to  find  with  him  ? — No ;  I  think 
he  had  been  irregular  at  times,  with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  papers. 
I  was  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  was  paying  peculiar  attention  to  certain  portions 
of  his  district,  and  certain  unions,  and  certain  subjects,  and  he  was  not  so 
efficient  an  inspector  of  an  entire  district,  as  most  of  the  other  Assistant  Com* 
missioners.  My  opinion  of  Mr.  Parker  was,  that  he  was  rather  fitted  for  special 
business  ;  and  indeed  I  had  supposed,  until  the  Andover  inquiry,  was  more  fitted 
for  special  inquiries  than  for  the  ordinary  and  regular  inspection  of  a  district. 

16244.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Was  the  Rye  Union  one  of  the  districts  to  which 
Mr.  Parker  paid  more  attention  than  the  others  ?— Yes ;  I  think  there  was 
a  new  workhouse  built  in  the  Rye  Union,  to  which  Mr.  Parker  paid  particular 
attention. 

16245.  Mr.  Christie.']  Had  you  ever  given  Mr.  Parker  any  intimation  of  this 
opinion  of  yours,  that  he  had  ever  picked  out  certain  work  and  certain  districts, 
and  was  not  an  efficient  inspector  of  the  whole  district  ? — No  j  I  cannot  say 
I  ever  thought  it  right  to  communicate  that  opinion  to  him  ;  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  right  to  communicate  it  to  him  ;  I  should  not  wish  to  hurt  his  feelings, 
and  I  had  general  confidence  and  satisfaction  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
done  his  duties. 

16246.  Did  not  that  weigh  with  you  at  all  in  this  interview  about  Price,  when 
you  came  to  consider  this  letter  to  be  written  to  him  calling  on  him  for  his 
resignation,  without  any  reason  or  opportunity  for  explanation  ? — Certainly ; 
his  general  conduct  weighed  with  me. 

1 6247.  This  indisposition  to  hurt  his  feelings  ?— I  was  extremely  unwilling 
to  hurt  Mr.  Parker’s  feelings,  if  I  did  so,  but  the  case  seemed  one  in  which 
public  duty  was  paramount  to  considerations  of  private  feeling.  It  appeared  to 
me,  from  the  state  of  the  Andover  Union,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
I  should  communicate  to  Mr.  Parker  my  opinion  of  his  conduct  in  that  matter. 

16248.  This  indisposition  to  hurt  Mr.  Parker’s  feelings  had  prevented  you 
before  from  doing  your  duty  ;  that  is  pointing  out  his  defects  as  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  ? — I  do  not  conceive  it  was  my  duty  to  point  out  to  him  any 
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slightly  unfavourable  opinion  that  I  might  have  formed  of  him,  particularly  if 
I  thought  I  should  not  be  able  to  produce  any  material  difference  in  the 
management  of  his  district. 

16249.  Was  that  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Parker,  that  remonstrance  or  kind 
advice  would  have  been  of  no  use  ?— It  was  the  character  of  his  mind  which 
led  him  to  that  mode  of  doing  business.  Different  parties  have  different  modes 
of  doing  business. 

16250.  Still  with  that  reason  there  was  another,  that  you  did  not  wish  to 
hurt  his  feelings  ? — Yes. 

16251.  That  desire  not  to  hurt  Mr.  Parker’s  feelings  did  not  lead  you  to  do 
anything  to  break  the  great  blow  of  the  loss  of  his  Assistant  Commissionership, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  making  any  explanation? — 
No;  the  circumstances  were  totally  different,  much  stronger  in  one  case  than 
the  other. 

16252.  Until  this  Andover  inquiry,  you  thought  Mr.  Parker  was  just  the 
man  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry  ? — I  thought  he  was  likely  to  conduct  a  special 
inquiry  well. 

16253.  You  thought  it  was  his  forte  ? — I  thought  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
evidence,  and  would  do  it  well. 

16254.  You  think  he  did  not  conduct  the  inquiry  in  a  proper  manner? — 
Yes,  that  was  my  opinion  from  all  the  circumstances.  My  opinion  could  only 
be  formed  on  secondary  authority,  inasmuch  as  I  was  not  in  the  office  at  the 
time  the  inquiry  was  proceeding  ;  it  was  formed  on  the  best  information  acces¬ 
sible  to  me. 

16255.  Having  formed  your  opinion  in  that  way,  you  now  go  further,  and 
say  that  you  had  doubts  as  to  the  discretion  and  skill  of  Mr.  Parker  as  to  the 
way  in  which  that  inquiry  was  conducted  ? — I  had ;  I  doubted  seriously  on  all 
those  three  points,  and  I  acted  on  that  feeling. 

16256.  How  long  did  the  Sevenoaks  inquiry  last,  which  Mr.  Tufnell  con¬ 
ducted  ?— I  cannot  state  from  memory. 

16257.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Was  it  longer  than  the  Andover  inquiry  ? — I  cannot 

say. 

16258.  (To  Mr.  Lewis.)  How  long  was  the  Andover  inquiry  ?— I  do  not  know 
the  precise  number  of  days. 

16259.  Your  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Parker’s  mode  of  conducting  the  Andover 
inquiry  was  its  length  ? — As  a  consequence  of  other  circumstances. 

16260.  That  he  did  not  carry  it  on  so  vigorously  as  he  should  have  done? — 
It  was  a  long  inquiry. 

16261.  Can  you  tell  how  many  days  it  lasted  ? —I  cannot  precisely;  I  can 
ascertain  if  you  wish  to  know. 

16262.  Did  you  give  instructions  to  prepare  a  table  from  Mr.  Parker  s  diaries  ? 
— I  cannot  remember  whether  I  was  the  person  who  gave  the  instructions  ;  it 
was  Sir  Edmund  Head  or  myself. 

16263.  Chairman .]  Do  you  recollect  on  what  day  those  instructions  were 
given  ?_ No,  I  do  not,  but  they  were  given  after  I  returned  to  England. 

16264.  Do  you  recollect  when  the  result  of  that  investigation  was  put  into 
your  hands  ? — I  remember  that  paper  was  in  our  hands  when  the  question  of 
Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  was  under  consideration. 

16265.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Then  is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  the  inquiries  at 
Andover  had  been  ablv,  and  vigorously,  and  properly  conducted,  that  they 
might,  quite  consistently  with  the  objects  in  view,  have  been  materially 
shortened? — That  was  the  opinion  I  formed  from  the  best  information  I 
obtained. 

16266.  Captain  Pechell .]  You  were  abroad  at  the  time?  Yes. 

16267.  Mr.  Christie.']  Were  ever  similar  instructions  to  prepare  such  a  table 
from  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  diary,  given  by  you  or  one  of  your  col¬ 
leagues,  in  your  recollection? — l  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  that  so  extensive 

a  table  was  ever  prepared. 

16268.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  such  instructions  were  given  at  the 
end  of  the  Sevenoaks  inquiry,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Tufnell?  I  cannot 
remember. 

15269.  Can  you  ascertain  whether  it  was  or  not  ? — Yes,  probably  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  papers  that  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  office  are  not  regis¬ 
tered  as  official  papers.  It  may  have  been  prepared,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

15270.  Are 
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16270.  Are  they  preserved? — Generally,  but  it  is  difficult,  from  the  immense 
number  of  papers  in  our  office,  always  to  find  everything. 

16271.  We  have  had  one  or  two  such  papers  returned  to  us ;  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
report  on  bone-crushing,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  that  was  a  paper  of  the  same  sort. 

16272.  That  was  a  paper  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  office? — That  was  with 
the  papers  of  the  union. 

16273.  Probably  if  there  were  any  such  papers  relating  to  Mr.  Tufnell’s 
case  they  would  be  with  the  Sevenoaks  papers  ? — I  will  make  inquiry. 

16274.  You  were  asked  whether  it  was  your  opinion  that  if  this  inquiry  had 
been  conducted  vigorously  and  properly  it  need  have  taken  so  long  as  it  did, 
and  your  opinion  is  that  it  need  not  ? — That  is  the  opinion  I  was  able  to  form 
on  the  best  information  I  was  able  to  obtain. 

16275.  Do  you  know  how  many  charges  were  brought  against  the  master? 
• — Yes  ;  I  know  the  charges  were  numerous. 

16276.  Can  you  tell  how  many  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  number 
of  charges  is  very  material,  provided  that  there  were  some  material  charges  on 
which  the  evidence  could  have  been  taken,  and  on  which  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners  might  have  been  founded.  The  Committee  can  judge,  as  well 
I  can,  of  the  number  of  charges  ;  the  papers  are  printed. 

16277.  You  were  Poor-law  Commissioner,  and  you  concurred  in  calling  on 
Mr.  Parker  for  his  resignation,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  that  inquiry 
had  been  properly  conducted,  it  need  not  have  taken  so  long ;  surely,  before 
giving  such  an  opinion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  step  you  so  concurred  in  taking,  you 
should  know  how  many  charges  were  referred  to  Mr.  Parker  for  inquiry  ? — I  know 
they  were  numerous,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  precise  number  of 
them  is  an  element  in  the  question. 

16278.  Do  you  know  how  many  charges  were  referred  to  Mr.  Parker  in  the 
first  instance,  and  what  those  charges  were? — I  do  not  know  the  precise 
number. 

16279.  Do  you  know  what  those  charges  which  were  first  referred  to  him 
related  to  ? — They  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  master. 

16280.  In  what  respect? — Complaints  of  the  master  about  the  articles  of 
food ;  those  charges  are  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  13th 
August. 

16281.  Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Parker  had  gone  through  those  charges ; 
that  is,  finished  the  inquiry  into  those  particular  charges  ?— No,  I  am  not 
able  to  state  precisely  the  time  it  occupied.  The  principal  charges  related 
to  M'Dougal’s  drunkenness  and  his  misconduct  towards  women,  and  his 
embezzling  the  stores  of  the  workhouse;  those  appear  to  be  the  principal 
charges. 

16282.  The  first  set  of  charges  related  only  to  the  supply  of  food? — Yes. 

16283.  Do  you  know  that  the  inquiry  began  on  the  25th  August?- — Ido 
not  know  it  without  reference  ;  but  I  may  take  it  on  the  statement  of  the 
Committee. 

16284.  As  regards  that  first  set  of  charges,  Mr.  Parker  had  gone  through 
all  the  evidence  for  and  against  by  the  3d  September  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
he  had. 

16285.  Do  you  know,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  he  had  heard  from  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  as  evidence  in  support  of  those  charges  was  being  given,  the  inquiry 
seemed  most  insignificant,  and  nothing  had  been  proved,  in  his  opinion  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  some  letter  to  that  effect  was  produced  to  the  Committee. 

16286.  Probably  it  follows,  that  as  far  as  those  charges  alone  are  concerned, 
Sir  Edmund  Head  and  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  were  acting  while  you  were  away, 
could  not  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  master  ought  to  have  been 
dismissed  ? — No,  not  on  those  charges. 

16287.  Are  you  aware,  that  while  the  inquiry  was  proceeding  into  those  first 
set  of  charges,  which  related  only  to  the  supply  of  food,  a  second  set  of  charges 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Westlake  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware ;  those  appear  to  be  the 
material  charges. 

16286*.  Which  are  they? — They  are  enumerated  in  Mr.  Parker’s  Report, 
page  40. 

16287*.  They  are  also  stated  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  letter,  page  13? — Yes. 

16288.  Which  charges  are  stated  only  in  a  very  general  manner? — He  has 
taken  the  drunkenness  and  misconduct  towards  the  female  inmates  of  the 
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G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.  house,  and  embezzlement  of  the  stores  of  the  house ;  those  appear  to  be  the 
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17  July  1846.  16289.  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Parker  might  have  selected  the  strongest 

cases,  and  in  that  way  might  have  brought  the  inquiry  to  a  conclusion  more 
quickly ;  are  you  aware,  that  until  the  evidence  in  support  of  these  charges 
was  brought  before  him,  that  no  particulars  were  furnished  to  him  of  these 
charges  ? — Yes,  that  may  have  been  the  fact ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  does 
not  materially  influence  my  judgment. 

16290.  If  no  particulars  were  furnished  before  the  evidence  was  adduced, 
explain  what  means  Mr.  Parker  had  of  selecting  cases  ?• — He  might  have 
questioned  Mr.  Westlake,  and  he  might  have  extracted  from  him  the  details 
of  the  charges. 

16291.  Suppose  he  did  question  him,  and  questioned  him  in  vain  ?— That 
was  impossible  for  a  person  who  is  not  on  the  spot  to  state,  what  was  the 
course  which  he  would  have  adopted  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  looking  to 
the  general  manner  in  which  inquiries  into  cases  of  this  sort,  which  contain 
nothing  peculiar,  are  generally  conducted  by  Assistant  Commissioners,  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  he  might  have  arrived  more  rapidly  at  a  definite  result. 

16292.  Still  you  have  concurred  in  the  demand  for  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation ; 
and  though  not  on  the  spot,  and  not  able,  as  you  say,  to  judge  what  course 
you  would  have  pursued,  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  did  not  conduct  the 
inquiry  in  a  skilful  or  proper  manner  ? — I  judged  according  to  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  for  judgment  I  possessed.  I  could  not  fulfil  impossibilities. 

16293.  But  those  best  materials  were  insufficient,  in  your  opinion?— No; 
they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  insufficient  materials.  I  judge  from  the  analogy 
of  other  similar  cases. 

16294.  Flow  do  you  know  they  were  similar  cases  ?— By  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  charges  ;  by  the  absence,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  any  peculiarity 
in  this  case. 

16295.  You  stated  the  other  day,  that  the  conclusion  you  arrived  at  after 
this  inquiry  was,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  shown  himself  unequal  to  the  most 
difficult  and  trying  circumstances  in  which  an  Assistant  Commissioner  could 
be  placed  ? — Yes. 

16296.  Have  you  changed  your  opinion  since  then?— No  ;  because  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  created  by  himself,  by  his  mode  of  managing  the  inquiry. 

16297.  You  think  there  were  no  other  extraneous  causes  of  difficulty  in  which 
he  was  placed?— No  doubt  there  were  some  additional  difficulties  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  attention  directed  to  the  case  of  the  bone-gnawing. 

16298.  Was  no  attention  directed  to  this  inquiry  itself?— I  do  not  think  that 
inquiry  itself  was  an  inquiry  of  peculiar  difficulty.  It  became  an  inquiry  of 
peculiar  difficulty  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Parker,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  great  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  case. 

16299.  You  now  understand  it  was  on  account  of  Mr.  Parker’s  arrangement 
of  the  inquiry  that  it  became  so  difficult  to  manage  ?  — The  main  cause  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  inquiry  was  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it. 

16300.  Have  you  now  got  a  stage  beyond  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Parker’s  mode  of 
conducting  the  inquiry  ? — I  did  not  give  my  opinion  with  confidence,  because, 
as  I  stated  before,  it  was  derived  from  secondary  information.  I  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Parker  during  the  inquiry.  I  had  not  been  present  at  the  office  from  day 
to  day. 

16301.  Are  you  aware,  before  the  inquiry  was  stopped,  a  third  set  of  charges 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Westlake  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
1st  September,  page  18  of  the  Printed  Papers?— Yes. 

16302.  That  the  Commissioners  called  on  him  to  specify  and  furnish  some 
information  as  to  what  his  witnesses  would  prove,  and  in  answer  to  that  letter  of 
the  5th  of  September,  in  page  22,  Mr.  Westlake  sent  a  list  of  witnesses,  list  B.  ? 
— Then  the  difficulty  had  begun. 

16303.  Containing  a  list  of  witnesses.  “  Anthony  Antony,  drunkenness; 
Alfred  Aldous,  fraudulent  misapplication  of  union  groceries  ;  William  Bridger, 
ditto ;  Henry  Beckingham,  drunkenness ;  Elizabeth  Ball,  drunkenness  and 
peculation.”  Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — Yes. 

16304.  And  that  those  are  all  the  particulars  furnished  by  Mr.  Westlake  ? — 
Yes. 

16305.  If  there  was  no  further  information  than  that  Anthony  Antony  was 

to 
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to  prove  drunkenness,  and  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Ball  was  to  prove  drunken¬ 
ness  and  peculation,  what  information  could  Mr.  Parker  derive  from  that  as  to 
selecting  cases  ?— I  can  only  say,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  Andover  Work- 
house,  disclosed  by  the  evidence  taken  before  this  Committee,  and  what  has 
turned  out  as  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  master,  I  cannot  hut  think 
that  if  Mr.  Parker,  when  on  the  spot,  had  used  proper  energy  and  discrimina¬ 
tion,  he  would  sooner  have  arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion  unfavourable  to  the 
master;  these  are  mere  accumulations  of  charges  against  the  master.  The 
issue  which  we  had  to  try  was  simply  whether  M‘Dougal  was  or  was  not  a  fit 
man  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  Andover  Workhouse.  It  does  appear  to  me, 
after  what  has  come  out  subsequently,  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  for  a 
man  who  was  sincerely  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  competent  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  functions  of  an  inquiry  under  the  circumstances,  to  have  discovered 
sufficient  ground  for  the  immediate  removal  of  M‘Dougal. 

16306..  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  you  whether  what  has  come  out  in  evidence 
before  this  Committee  formed  part  of  the  reasons  which  led  you,  on  the  16th  of 
October  last  year,  to  call  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ? — Unquestionably  not ;  the 
evidence  since  disclosed  could  not  have  influenced  our  minds ;  but  what  I  state 
is,  that  if  Mr.  Parker  had  exercised  considerable  skill  and  energy  at  the  time, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  have  arrived  more  rapidly  at  a  conclusion. 

.16307.  Do  you  infer  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Com¬ 
mittee  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  at  that  time,  which,  in  your  judgment,  must 
have  led  Mr.  Parker  to  that  conclusion  ? — I  merely  refer  to  the  evidence  taken 
before  this  Committee,  as  confirming,  on  subsequent  facts,  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusion  I  then  formed.  I  judge  simply  by  the  analogy  of  other  inquiries  in 
similar  cases,  in  other  unions,  by  other  Assistant  Commissioners. 

16308.  Mr.  Christie.']  Do  you  also  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  has 
been  shown  before  this  Committee  as  exists  in  the  Andover  Union,  is  a  proof 
that  Mr.  Parker  did  not  perform  his  duties  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
Andover  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  say  I  arrive  at  that  conclusion  necessarily  ;  I  think 
that  a  great  deal  would  depend  on  his  power  of  ascertaining  those  abuses  by 
visits  such  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner  makes.  I  consider  that  the  immediate 
inspection  of  the  workhouse  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  and  their  visiting 
committee;  and  that  for  all  concealed  abuses,  such  abuses  as  are  not  systematic, 
and  such  as  do  not  meet  the  eye  upon  an  inspection  such  as  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  has  it  in  his  power  to  make,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  is  not 
responsible  for. 

16309.  Did  you  concur  with  your  colleague,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  in  thinking 
that  the  abuses  connected  with  bone-crushing  disclosed  on  the  bone  inquiry, 
and  the  negligent  manner  in  which  the  medical  books  were  kept,  as  disclosed 
on  the  second  inquiry,  showed  neglect  on  Mr.  Parker’s  part,  and  did  they 
appear  to  you  as  reasons  for  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ?— Yes  ;  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  mentioned  at  the  time  when  his  resignation  was  under  con¬ 
sideration,  as  showing  that  he  had  not  conducted  his  inspection  with  great 
effect.  ® 

16310.  Then  in  what  way  do  you,  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  look  after 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  see  that  they  perform  their  duty  of  inspection  ? 
— The.  Assistant  Commissioners  make  a  return  weekly,  a  diary  of  their  visits  to 
the  unions  ;  they  also  return  a  quarterly  report  of  their  visits,  and  they  are  in 
constant  communication  with  the  office,  holding  frequent  intercourse,  and 
making  frequent  reports  to  the  Commissioners  ;  so  that  we  have  in  these 
various  ways  a  check  on  their  proceedings,  and  know  whether  or  not  their 
duties  are  efficiently  discharged,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  control  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  person  who  acts  at  a  distance  and  singly.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
the  control  that,  the  Commissioners  exercise  over  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
is  necessarily  an  imperfect  one,  and  that  great  trust  must  be  reposed  upon  their 
diligence  and  upon  their  fidelity  to  the  Commissioners.  It  is  for  that  reason, 
amongst  others,  that  I  have  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  confidence  between 
the  Commissioners  and  their  Assistant  Commissioners. 

16311.  Do  you  look  to  such  an  example  as  you  have  made  in  Mr.  Parker’s 
case,  calling  on  him  to  resign  after  certain  abuses  in  one  of  his  unions  have 
been  discovered,  as  likely  to  operate  on  other  Assistant  Commissioners,  so  as 
to  make  them  more  diligent  and  vigilant  ?— Yes  ;  I  conceive  it  may  have  that 
effect,  so  far  as  they  require  any  example  of  that  sort  to  influence  them. 
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G.  C.  Zetvis,  Esq.  16312.  You  say  you  have  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  control  over 
- - —  them  ? — A  detailed  control  over  their  proceedings. 

17  July  1846.  16313.  Do  you  look  to  influencing  other  Assistant  Commissioners  to  be 

diligent  in  their  duties  by  making  an  example,  in  such  a  case  as  Mr.  Parker’s, 
of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  who  is  proved  to  be  negligent  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  we  had  any  such  motive  especially  in  the  step  we  took  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Parker.  Our  main  reason,  as  I  stated  before,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Parker, 
was  the  entire  absence  of  confidence  between  him  and  the  Commissioners.  In 
deciding  upon  the  steps  which  we  should  take  in  consequence  of  that  interrup¬ 
tion  of  confidence,  we  looked  generally  to  his  conduct  as  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  especially  to  his  conduct  in  the  Andover  Union.  Our  conclusion 
was  formed  upon  those  combined  grounds. 

16314.  If  your  means  of  control  over  Assistant  Commissioners  are  so  imper¬ 
fect,  do  not  you  think  that  such  a  case  as  this  gives  you  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  Assistant  Commissioners  the  importance 
of  the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  and  the  risk  they  run  if  they  neglect  it  ? — 
An  Assistant  Commissioner  may  draw  that  inference  if  lie  thinks  fit  to  do  so. 
I  cannot  say  that  that  was  a  motive  which  materially  influenced  me. 

16315.  You  do  not  assist  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  draw  it  by  making 
any  minute  of  your  reasons  ? — No  ;  nor  if  I  had  made  a  minute  of  my  reasons 
should  I  have  inserted  that  among  them. 

16316.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  whenever  an  in¬ 
quiry  seems  to  them  necessary  in  any  district,  to  send  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  that  district  to  make  the  inquiry  ? — That  is  our  common  practice. 

16317.  In  this  case  Mr.  Parker,  it  appears,  has  been  made  the  victim  partly 
of  abuses  which  he  has  helped  to  discover,  and  for  the  existence  of  which  he  is 
held  responsible  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that  being  the  fact. 

16318.  Sir  Edmund  Head  stated  that  Mr.  Parker  was  made  the  victim  of 
abuses  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  answer  to  which  the  Committee  refers. 

16319.  It  appears  in  this  case  that  Mr.  Parker  has  brought  to  light  certain 
malpractices  in  one  of  his  unions,  and  having  so  brought  them  to  light  he  has 
been  dismissed ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  dismissal  is,  that  if  he  had  been 
diligent  those  abuses  would  not  have  existed  ? — I  understand  the  Committee  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Parker  being  called  on  to  make  a  report  on  the  bone -gnawing  in 
the  Andover  Union. 

16320.  And  also  the  neglect  of  the  medical  books  which  came  out  on  that 
second  inquiry  before  Mr.  Parker,  for  which  he  has  been  blamed,  and  probably 
one  of  the  reasons  of  dismissing  him,  as  Sir  Edmund  Head  stated  ?■ — I  do  not 
understand  that  Mr.  Parker  brought  to  light  any  malpractices ;  if  the  bone¬ 
gnawing  and  crushing  are  referred  to,  those  malpractices  were  brought  to  light 
by  the  petition  presented  to  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry  was  made  in 
consequence  of  instructions  he  received  from  the  Commissioners. 

16321.  The  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  brought  to  light  certain 
abuses  connected  with  bone- crushing? — It  brought  them  to  light  so  far  as  the 
Commissioners  were  concerned ;  they  had  no  previous  information  on  the 
subject. 

16322.  And  Mr.  Parker  was  sent  down  to  inquire  whether  the  allegations  in 
that  petition  were  true  or  not  ? — Yes. 

16323.  And  Mr.  Parker  made  the  inquiry,  and  reported  that  they  were  not 
only  true,  but  the  truth  went  beyond  the  allegation  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Parker  made 
a  report  on  the  subject,  as  he  was  instructed  to  do. 

16324.  Do  you  still  say  that  Mr.  Parker  was  not  the  means  of  bringing  to 
light  those  abuses  when  acting  according  to  those  instructions  ? — He  was  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  report  on  those  abuses  when  instructed  to  report, 
but  that  report  had  no  connexion  with  his  dismissal. 

1 6325.  Sir  Edmund  Head  stated  it  as  a  part  of  the  reasons? — I  am  not  aware 
of  his  having  stated  it ;  Mr.  Parker  had  expressed  an  opinion  unfavourable  to 
the  crushing  of  green  bones  ;  Sir  Edmund  Head  means,  if  he  had  ascertained 
the  existence  of  the  practice  of  crushing  green  bones  in  the  Andover  Union,  he 
ought  to  have  reported  against  that  practice  to  the  Commissioners,  in  which 
case  an  interference  would  have  taken  place  ;  Mr.  Parker,  on  previous  occasions 
I  believe,  had  expressed,  or  at  least  with  reference  to  particular  unions  had 
expressed  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  crushing  of  green  bones,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  dry  bones  ;  but  the  bones  crushed  in  Andover  Union  were  green 

bones, 
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bones,  inasmuch  as  the  gnawing  of  the  bones  could  never  have  arisen  if  the 
bones  had  been  dry. 

16326.  Is  this  a  good  plan  of  sending  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
district  down  to  make  an  inquiry  into  any  abuse  alleged  to  exist  in  his  district, 
if  he  is  liable  to  dismissal  if  his  inquiry  is  searching,  and  his  report  true  ? — I  do 
not  admit  that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  is  likely  to  be  dismissed  for  making 
a  searching  inquiry  or  true  report ;  nor  do  I  admit  that  Mr.  Parker  was  dis¬ 
missed,  or  that  the  truth  of  his  report,  or  the  searchingness  of  his  inquiry, 
had  the  smallest  influence  on  the  Commissioners  with  reference  to  his  removal. 

16327.  You  said  Mr.  Parker  went  out  of  his  way  to  recommend  Price  for 
temporary  employment? — Yes. 

16328..  State  how  he  went  out  of  his  way? — What  I  mean  is  this:  the 
Commissioners  have  no  doubt  power  to  recommend  persons  as  candidates  for 
office  under  the  Boards  of  Guardians  ;  it  is  competent  no  doubt  to  them  to  do  so, 
if  they  think  fit ;  but  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  although  they  have 
done  it  occasionally,  particularly  when  requested  by  the  guardians.  But  in 
this  case,  when  so  much  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  proceedings  in  the 
Andover  Union,  and  when  any  false  step  given  in  the  slightest  matter  was 
likely  to  be  attended  with  such  serious  consequences,  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Parker  would  have  acted  prudently  to  decline  to  recommend  anybody ; 
or  if  he  had,  he  ought  to  have  used  the  utmost  diligence  to  ascertain  that  the 
person  he  recommended  was  a  person  free  from  all  exception.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  omitted  to  take  every  obvious  precaution  of  ascertaining  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  left  his  last  situation,  that  last  situation 
being  that  of  a  master  of  a  workhouse. 


16329.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Parker  was  asked  to  advise  before  be 
gave  his  advice  about  Price  ?— I  think  he  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Dodson  on  the 
subject. 

1 6330.  If  he  was  consulted,  there  would  be  no  material  difference  between 
being  consulted  and  asked  for  his  advice  ? — I  rather  think  he  was.  I  am  not 
sure  on  that  point. 

16331.  If  he  was  consulted,  or  asked  for  his  advice  before  he  gave  it,  would 
that  be  going  out  of  his  way  to  advise,  if  he  was  asked  for  his  advice  ? — It  would 
not  be  going  out  of  his  way ;  but  he  might  decline  to  advise. 

16332.  In  stating  your  reasons  for  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign,  you  said 
that  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  recommend  Price  ? — What  I  meant  was,  he 
had  departed  from,  the  habitual  practice  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
recommend  a  candidate ;  whether  he  was  asked  or  not  was  immaterial,  because 
it  was  in  his  power  to  decline  to  recommend. 

1^333-  Was  it  important  at  that  time  to  get  M(Dougal  out  of  the  workhouse 
as  quickly  as  possible  ?  Y es  j  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  it  was  very  im~ 
portant  for  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  recommend  a  substitute. 


1 6334.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  immediate  removal  of  M‘Dougal 
from  the  workhouse  depended  on  Mr.  Parker  being  able  to  recommend  some 
one  in  his  place  for  employment  for  a  month  ? — I  do  not  know  that  fact ;  I  should 
have  thought  the  workhouse  might  have  been  put  under  the  temporary  charge 
of  some  other  person.  & 

1^335-  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  one  in  whose  charge  the  work- 
house  could  have  been  put  at  the  time  ? — I  have  known  a  workhouse  put  under 

the  charge  of  the  porter  for  a  short  time,  if  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
master  should  be  removed. 

1 6336. .  In  that  case,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  precautions  and  make  inquiries 
as  you  think  should  have  been  done  in  Mr.  Price’s  case  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
porter  of  the  workhouse,  who  is  an  actual  officer. 

16337.  The  porter  is  an  inferior  officer  to  a  workhouse  master  ;  and  it  does 

not  follow  that  the  man  who  is  fit  for  a  porter,  is  fit  to  be  workhouse  master 

even  for  a  month  ?— No ;  but  the  guardians  would  know  the  character  of  the 
porter. 

n°  y°u  know  whether  or. not  the  guardians  had  resolved  not  to 
dismiss  M  Dougal  for  a  month  before  Mr.  Parker  had  recommended  Price  ?— 

1  'TL  “av®  know“  t]?e  fact,  if  it  be  the  fact ;  if  I  knew  it,  I  have  forgotten  it. 

10339-  iou  still  think  it  a  serious  indiscretion  to  have  recommended  Price 
under  those  circumstances  ?— I  think  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it 
0.45. — 27.  e 
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was  a  serious  indiscretion  ;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  have 
thought  it  perfectly  insignificant. 

1 6340.  Did  you  join  in  May  last  year  in  recommending  Mr.  Price  for  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  Admiralty  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

16341.  State  what  you  did?—  What  took  place  was  this  :  Mr.  Parker  made  to 
us  a  report,  proposing  a  plan  for  a  ship  for  the  reception  of  pauper  youths,  to 
be  taught  sea-faring  service ;  and  he  further,  as  a  part  of  the  plan,  suggested  that 
Mr.  Price  should  be  employed  as  contractor.  That  report  was  dated  the  8th  of 
May  last.  Mr.  Parker  recommended  Price  to  us,  and  I  think  we  might  have 
had  more  than  one  interview  with  him,  in  which  we  heard  what  Price  had  to 
say. 

16342.  You  had  one  interview  or  more  with  Price  on  this  subject? — Mr. 
Parker  recommended  him  to  us  as  a  fit  person  to  be  employed  in  case  the  arrange  • 
ment  could  be  made.  We  knew  nothing  of  it  except  on  Mr.  Parker’s  recom¬ 
mendation.  We  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  we  related 
Mr.  Parker’s  plan,  but  we  stated  that  we  had  objections  to  the  plan  of  contract¬ 
ing  ;  maintaining  the  poor  by  contractors,  or  what  is  called  farming  the 
poor  ;  and  that  we  should  prefer  a  different  plan,  provided  the  project  should 
be  entertained  by  the  Government,  namely,  that  the  control  of  this  vessel  should 
be  entirely  vested  in  the  Admiralty,  and  that  repayment  should  be  made  of  the 
expenses  of  the  persons  sent  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  No  mention  of  Mr. 
Price  was  made  in  our  letter  to  the  Admiralty ;  and,  indeed,  the  way  in  which 
we  recommended  the  plan  excluded  the  employment  of  Price  altogether,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  contractor  would  have  been  necessary.  We  received  afterwards  a 
letter  from  the  Admiralty,  in  which  they  decline  to  entertain  the  plan,  and  state 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  seamen,  and  the  project  fell  to  the 
ground. 

16343.  Then  you  recommended  a  plan  which  would  have  afforded  no  opening 
for  the  employment  of  Price? — It  would  have  afforded  no  opening. 

16344-45.  You  had  seen  Mr.  Price  once  or  twice  before  this  ? — Yes. 

16346.  Then  it  is  not  too  much  to  infer  from  that,  that  you  had  entertained 
Mr.  Parker’s  recommendation  of  Price? — We  had  entertained  that  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  but  we  had  never  considered  the  question  of  employing  him,  inasmuch  as 
we  never  had  arrived  at  the  first  step  of  establishing  the  ship. 

16347.  You  say  that  you  knew  nothing  of  Price  except  what  Mr.  Parker 
told  you  ? — That  was  all  I  knew  individually  of  him.  I  may  have  known  that 
he  had  been  master  of  the  Oxford  Workhouse,  but  it  made  no  impression 
on  me. 

16348.  In  the  Poor-law  Minute  Book,  of  the  23d  of  April  1839,  it  is  stated 
that  a  Board  was  held,  “Present,  John  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  esq.  in  the 
chair ;  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  esq.  A  circular  letter,  proposed  to  be  addressed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Price  to  the  several  Boards  of  Guardians,  was  laid  before  the 
Board.  The  letter  contains  an  offer  of  Mr.  Price’s  services  in  supplying  unions 
and  parishes  with  articles  of  every  description  used  or  consumed  in  workhouses 
at  wholesale  prices,  and  in  conducting  in  the  metropolis  all  such  matters,  the 
union  or  parochial  business,  as  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  transact  through 
the  medium  of  his  agency.  Resolved,  that  the  following  letter  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Price :  ‘  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  had  under  their  consideration  the 
proposed  circular  letter,  which  was  left  by  you  with  their  assistant  secretary, 
Mr.  Coode,  and  in  reference  thereto  they  desire  to  state  that  they  would  not 
object  to  inform  their  Assistant  Commissioners  of  their  knowledge  of  you  and 
your  services,  and  of  your  views  connected  with  the  circular  in  question.’ 
Ordered,  ‘  That  copies  of  Mr.  Price’s  letter,  as  annexed,  be  sent  to  the  several 
Assistant  Commissioners  acting  in  England.’  ”  At  that  time  you  had  some 
knowledge  of  Price  ? — Yes.  I  see  a  circular  was  sent  to  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners,  containing  the  offer  of  Price  to  furnish  bedding  and  furniture  for  that 
year  ;  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  ;  I  had  forgotten  the  circumstance  last  year. 
This  took  place  in  1839.  We  saw  Price  last  summer;  he  did  not  advert  to 
the  circumstance,  and  it  totally  escaped  my  recollection.  I  was  not  aware  till 
this  morning  that  it  had  been  written,  and  I  did  not  know  it  was  the  same 
person.  It  was  a  circumstance  that  made  no  impression  on  my  mind  at  the 
time ;  it  was  the  offer  of  a  tradesman  to  furnish  bedding. 

16349.  What  would  a  tradesman’s  services  be  ? — His  services  were  to  furnish 
bedding. 

16350.  What 
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16350.  What  were  his  “services,”  his  past  services;  you  say  you  do  not  G.  C,  Lewis,  Esq. 

object  to  inform  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  him  and  his  services  ? — I  do  - 

not  know  of  any  other  services  than  that  he  had  furnished  goods  to  unions  ;  *7  July  l846* 

there  may  have  been  something  else  ;  if  there  is  anything  else,  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  answer  from  memory. 

1  6351.  At  this  time,  April  1839,  a  regular  Minute  Book  was  kept;  but  from 
evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Committee,  no  such  Minute  Book  is 
now  kept  by  the  Poor-law  Commission  ? — I  conceive  that  the  Minute  Book  now 
kept  is  more  authentic  than  the  Minute  Book  kept  at  that  time. 

16352.  There  is  no  Minute  Book  kept  now  in  the  form  in  which  this  is  kept? 

— The  Minute  Book  is  not  kept  in  that  form. 

16353.  How  long  is  it  since  such  a  book  as  this  was  kept  ? — It  was  kept  till 
1841  in  that  form  ;  this  is  a  fair  copy  of  the  minutes  that  were  made  from  other 
documents  that  were  prepared  at  the  time;  but  in  1841  some  objections  were 
made  to  me  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  keeping  the  minutes,  which  he  conceived  at  that  time  to  be 
irregular. 

1 6354.  Is  that  the  same  mode  as  this  ? — Yes  ;  he  objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  records  of  the  business  were  kept  at  that  time  ;  the  objection  was 
made  by  him  in  the  summer  of  1841.  At  that  time  Mr.  Nicholls  was  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  Mr.  Lefevre  and  I  were  acting  as  Commissioners  in  London.  Shortly 
after  that  objection  was  made  Mr.  Lefevre  resigned,  and  I  acted  alone  as  Com¬ 
missioner,  under  a  delegation  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  several 
months.  During  the  time  that  I  was  acting  alone,  I  took  into  consideration 
the  objections  which  Mr.  Chadwick  had  made ;  and  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  principally  of  Mr.  Coode,  the  assistant  secretary,  to  whom  I  referred 
the  matter,  and  consulted  on  the  subject,  certain  alterations  were  made  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  minutes,  with  a  view  of  obviating  all  possible  objections 
to  the  technical  accuracy  of  the  record ;  and  that  system  was  adopted,  as  being 
almost  strictly  and  literally  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act ;  and  it  has 
been  in  use  ever  since,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  completely 
satisfies  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I  believe  it  also  to  be  more 
authentic,  and  more  accurate  than  the  system  which  had  been  previously  in 
force  from  the  commencement  of  the  Commission,  although  I  also  believe  that 
that  previous  system  was  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  Act. 

16355.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  made  this  change  when 
acting  by  yourself  under  a  delegation,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  ? — Not  to  meet  his  views ;  but  I  was  influenced  by  a  wish  to  obviate  legal 
objections  which  he  had  taken  to  the  manner  of  recording  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners. 

16356.  Which  is  the  manner  which  prevailed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Commission  ? — Yes  ;  it  had  prevailed  from  the  time  of  my  appointment,  in 
the  beginning  of  1839. 

16357.  After  you  had  made  this  change,  was  Mr.  Chadwick  satisfied?— Mr. 

Chadwick  has  made  no  objection  to  the  Commissioners  from  that  time.  He 
was  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  alteration,  and  he  has  made  no  official  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  mode  of  keeping  our  minutes  since. 

16358.  Has  he  made  any  representation  at  all  ? — He  has  made  no  represen¬ 
tation  at  all  to  the  Commissioners  up  to  the  present  time  that  I  am  aware  of. 

16359.  Before  the  change  he  did  make  a  representation? — Yes;  to  Mr.  Le¬ 
fevre  or  to  me. 

16360.  Was  that  verbal  or  in  writing? — It  was  first  verbal,  and  afterwards 
he  put  in  writing  the  substance  of  his  objections. 

16361.  Was  that  before  the  change? — Yes. 

16362.  And  while  the  Minute  Book  was  being  kept  as  in  April  1839? — 

Yes,  while  it  was  being  kept  in  this  form. 

16363.  You  have  lately  submitted  a  case  for  counsel’s  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  business  of  the  Commission  is  transacted  and  the  minutes 
kept  ? — Yes. 

16364.  Had  any  case  at  anytime  previously  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  and  submitted  by  you  to  counsel  ? — Mr.  Chadwick,  I  believe,  prepared  his 
remarks  in  the  form  of  a  case  ;  but  of  course  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioners  whether  or  not  they  would  take  the  opinion  of  counsel  on  it. 

16365.  The  case  you  have  submitted  to  counsel  is  not  the  case  Mr.  Chad- 
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wick  prepared  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  Mr.  Chadwick’s  remarks  were  prepared 
with  a  different  state  of  things.  Our  case  was  carefully  prepared  by  our  legal 
advisers,  and  contained  an  accurate  description  of  the  practice  in  the  office. 

16366.  State  who  are  the  legal  advisers  who  prepared  it? — Mr.  Coode  and 
Mr.  Lumley. 

.16367.  They  are  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

16368.  Mr.  Chadwick  is  the  secretary? — Yes. 

16369.  Mr.  Chadwick,  although  the  secretary  and  a  barrister,  has  ceased  to 
be  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Commission,  and  is  superseded  by  his  own  assistant 
secretaries  ? — I  am  not  aware  he  ever  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

16370.  Is  there  a  form  of  appointment  of  the  legal  adviser? — It  never  was 
the  habit  of  the  Commissioners  to  consult  him  on  legal  matters  ;  it  never  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners  to  consult  him  on  legal  matters  since 
my  appointment. 

16371.  Has  it  been  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners  to  consult  the  as¬ 
sistant  secretaries  as  legal  advisers  ? — Although  Mr.  Chadwick  is  a  barrister, 

I  do  not  believe  he  ever  had  any  practice  of  the  law. 

16372.  Had  Mr.  Coode? — I  believe  Mr.  Coode  had  some  practice. 

16373.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had? — I  believe  he  had. 

16374.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Chadwick  had  none? — I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  he  had  none ;  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

1 6373.  When  you  first  became  a  Commissioner,  Mr.  Lefevre  was  one  of  your 
colleagues  ? — Yes. 

16376.  He  had  been  Commissioner  from  the  commencement  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  ? — Yes. 

16377.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Lefevre,  previous  to 
your  appointment,  to  consult  the  secretary  ? — I  believe  the  practice  since  I  have 
been  in  the  office  has  been  to  consult  the  assistant  secretaries  on  legal  matters, 
and  not  the  secretary. 

16378.  Have  you  ascertained  from  Mr.  Lefevre  whether  previously  Mr. 
Chadwick  had  been  consulted  on  legal  matters  or  not  ? — I  cannot  state ;  I  never 
put  the  question  to  him  distinctly,  but  I  have  no  doubt,  from  conversations  which 
I  have  had  with  him,  that  it  never  had  been  the  practice  to  consult  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  on  legal  questions. 

16379.  And  it  had  been  the  practice  to  consult  the  assistant  secretaries? 
—Yes. 

1 6380.  Who  were  the  assistant  secretaries  when  you  became  Commissioner  ? 

—Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Parker. 

16381.  Before  Mr.  Parker  had  resigned  according  to  you  request,  and  before 
the  3 1st,  on  which  day  his  resignation  was  to  date,  you  sent  Mr.  Coode  with 
a  message  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  believe  about  that  time  ;  I  remember  authorising 
Mr.  Coode  to  make  a  communication. 

16382.  What  was  the  communication  you  authorised  Mr.  Coode  to  make  ? — 

The  communication  which  I  authorised  Mr.  Coode  to  make  was  in  substance 
this,  that  if  Mr.  Parker  could  obtain  any  employment,  that  the  Commissioners 
would  be  ready  to  state  everything  that  they  knew  in  his  favour ;  that,  in  short, 
they  did  not  wish  to  part  with  him  on  unfriendly  terms,  and  that  they  were 
ready,  to  use  a  brief  phrase,  to  give  him  a  character. 

16383.  Was  that  message  put  in  writing  by  you?—  No  ;  it  was  communicated 
orally,  I  believe. 

16384.  Do  not  you  remember  the  day? — No,  I  do  not  remember  the  day. 

16385.  On  referring  to  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet  you  might  find  out  the  day 
for  us  ? — Mr.  Parker  appears  to  imply,  in  the  preface  to  his  pamphlet,  that 
I  offered  to  give  him  a  recommendation  for  other  employment.  I  never  autho¬ 
rised  Mr.  Coode  to  state  to  him  that  we  would  give  him  a  recommendation 
for  other  employment,  but  merely  to  state  that  if  Mr.  Parker  obtained  other 
employment  for  himself,  we  would  be  ready  to  state  everything  that  we  knew  / 
in  his  favour;  although  we  had,  from  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  confidence  between  Mr.  Parker  and  ourselves,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  not  continue  advantageously  for  the  public  service  as  an  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioner,  we  by  no  means  thought  he  was  incapacitated  for  other 
employment  at  that  time,  and  were  quite  ready,  as  we  stated,  to  give  him 
a  character. 

16386.  Are 
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16386.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  effect  of  what  you  said  was  this,  that 
if  Mr.  Parker  were  likely  to  obtain  any  other  employment  the  Commissioners 
would  state  all  they  knew  in  his  favour,  and  would  give  him  a  character  ? — Yes. 

16387.  You  think  that  such  a  message  is  not  correctly  described  when  it  is 
stated  in  this  way,  “  Mr.  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  one  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  has  sent  me  an  authorized  message,  £  that  the  Commissioners  do 
not  wish  to  injure  me,  and  will  give  me  a  recommendation  for  other  employ¬ 
ment’  ”  ?  —  It  might  appear  to  raise  an  inference  that  we  would  initiate  a 
recommendation ;  and  I  know  it  was  understood  by  some  persons  to  mean  that 
we  would  recommend  him  to  the  Government  for  other  employment.  We 
never  entertained  any  such  intention. 

16388.  Do  you  object  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Parker  of  the  message 
you  sent,  “  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  wish  to  injure  me,  and  will  give  me 
a  recommendation  for  other  employment”  ? — T  do  not  object  to  that  statement, 
coupled  with  my  explanation. 

16389.  Is  there  any  material  difference  in  giving  him  a  character  when  he 
was  in  quest  of  other  employment,  and  giving  him  a  recommendation  for  other 
employment? — You  might  recommend  a  person  for  employment  without  any 
previous  step  on  his  part. 

16390.  Mr.  Parker  left  you  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  did  he  not? 
— He  left  us  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

16391.  Were  they  not  very  peculiar  circumstances? — Yes. 

16392.  Was  not  public  attention  sure  to  be  directed  to  his  resignation  ? — - 
There  was  very  little  public  attention  directed  to  his  resignation,  independently 
of  the  attention  which  he  attracted  it  to  himself  by  his  own  publication. 

16393.  Had  there  not  been  a  great  deed  of  attention  excited  before  by  the 
articles  in  the  newspapers,  relative  to  the  Andover  inquiry  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  mere  circumstance  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  would  have  attracted  any 
great  attention  if  it  had  not  been  followed  by  a  public  remonstrance  on  his 
part. 

1 6394.  You  wish  to  guard  yourself  against  being  supposed  to  intend  to 
initiate  the  recommendation  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  no  such  intention. 

16395.  Bearing  in  mind  your  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr, 
Parker  recommended  Price,  that  is,  of  great  public  excitement,  and  the  great 
probability  of  misrepresentation  if  you  had  initiated  a  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Parker,  you  would  have  been  guilty  in  your  own  view  of  serious  indiscretion  ?— 
Our  view  is  this  :  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Parker  had  left  the 
Commissioners  was  such  as,  in  our  opinion,  would  not  have  justified  us  in 
recommending  him  as  a  fit  person  to  hold  another  Government  situation ;  but 
if  persons  thought  fit  to  employ  Mr.  Parker  in  any  private  manner,  for  any 
private  employment,  we  were  quite  ready  to  state  all  that  we  knew  in  his  favour. 

16396.  What  do  you  mean  by  private  employment;  as  a  butler? — I  mean 
any  employment  that  was  not  under  Government;  for  example,  under  any 
company. 

16397.  Captain  Pechell .]  Do  you  mean  a  railroad  company  r — Any  company, 
or  any  speculation  of  any  sort ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  employment ;  anything 
connected  with  legal  duties  ;  there  are  many  species  of  employment  of  a  very 
lucrative  description,  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  Government ;  but  we 
would  not  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  recommending  Mr. 
Parker  for  Government  employment. 

16398.  Did  you  say  anything  about  Government  employment  to  Mr.  Coode 
when  you  sent  that  message  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  I  never  said  anything  to 
Mr.  Coode  which  implied  that  we  were  willing  to  recommend  Mr.  Parker  for 
Government  employment. 

1 6399.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Coode  which  might  admit  of  that  dis¬ 
tinction  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  did  ;  I  cannot  distinctly  recollect ;  I  made  Mr.  Coode 
understand  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  recommend  Mr.  Parker  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

16400.  Did  you  try  to  make  him  understand  that;  are  you  quite  sure  that 
that  was  Mr.  Coode’s  understanding  ? — My  impression  is,  that  was  Mr.  Coode’s 
understanding. 

16401.  Is  it  your  impression,  or  are  you  quite  sure  ? — It  is  my  recollection  ; 
I  do  not  feel  quite  sure,  but  that  is  the  best  recollection  I  have.  I  am  quite  sure 
I  said  nothing  to  Mr.  Coode  that  led  him  to  suppose  we  were  prepared  to 
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recommend  Mr*  Parker  for  Government  employment,  and  I  believe  he  under¬ 
stood  this  distinction. 

16402.  This  was  on  the  18th  October,  and  he  gave  it  on  the  19th  ;  after  that 
did  you  send  Mr.  Chadwick  with  any  message  to  Mr.  Parker  ?  —There  was 
some  similar  message  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

16403.  What  day  was  that  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  day. 

16404.  Are  you  quite  sure,  or  do  you  recollect  that  when  you  sent  the 
message  through  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  it  was  not  for  Government  employment 
you  would  recommend  Mr.  Parker  ? — Yes,  I  feel  quite  certain  that  I  explained 
to  Mr.  Chadwick  that  it  was  not  for  Government  employment ;  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  made  Mr.  Chadwick  understand  that  it  was  to  be  employment 
under  some  private  body,  not  Government  employment. 

16405.  This  was  on  the  3d  November  that  you  sent  a  message  through  Mr. 
Chadwick  ? — Yes,  it  may  be  so. 

16406.  When  you  sent  that  message,  had  you  seen  Mr.  Parker’s  letter  of  the 
29th  October,  which  letter  is  the  pamphlet  he  has  published  ?  —  Yes. 

16407.  And  after  reading  that  letter,  which  has  since  been  published  as  a 
pamphlet,  you  sent  Mr.  Coode  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Parker,  not  that  you 
Would  recommend  him  for  other  employment,  but  that  you  would  give  him  a 
character  if  he  applied  for  other  employment?— Yes. 

16408.  After  reading  the  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham  r — Yes  ;  the  letter  at 
that  time  had  not  been  made  public. 

16409.  But  it  had  been  sent  to  Sir  James  Graham,  and  you  had  read  it  ? — 
Yes ;  I  wished  to  make  Mr.  Parker  understand  that  I  had  no  feelings  of  a 
personal  nature  towards  him ;  that  although  we  had  found  it  our  duty  to 
remove  him  from  his  office,  which  of  course  we  were  aware  was  a  step  entailing 
serious  consequences  to  him,  we  would,  nevertheless,  as  far  as  we  had  it  in 
our  power,  recommend  him  for  any  other  employment  which  he  was  able  to 
Obtain,  provided  we  did  not  recommend  him  to  the  Government. 

16410.  You  say,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  not  then  made  his  letter  public ;  had 
he  not  intimated  to  Sir  James  Graham  his  intention  of  publishing  his  letter  ? 

— I  think  he  had. 

16411.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  had  r«“*I  dare  say  that  he  had  ;  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  I  knew  it  afterwards. 

16412.  You  sent  this  Second  message  to  Mr.  Parker,  promising  to  recom¬ 
mend  or  give  him  a  character,  rather  with  a  view  to  other  employment,  after 
you  had  seen  his  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  and  learnt  it  was  his  intention 
to  publish  it  ?- — Yes. 

16413.  Did  you  after  that  send  any  one  to  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Parker’s  ? 
—I  cannot  say  I  sent  anv  one  to  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Parker’s.  Mr.  Owen 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject ;  there  was  some  question  of  a  vacancy  m  the 
office,  and  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  was  mentioned.  Mr.  Owen  said  something  to 
me  as  to  ascertaining  whether  he  would  wish  for  promotion  in  the  office. 

I  did  not  send  Mr.  Owen  to  him ;  Mr.  Owen  had  some  communication 
with  him. 

16414.  Mr.  Owen  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject  of  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Parker’s 
brother-in-law  ?— Yes. 

16415.  "What  was  it  he  said  to  you? — He  said  that  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  had 
lost  his  situation,  and  there  was  a  question  whether  we  should  employ  him  as 
a  clerk  in  the  office  in  consequence  of  his  having  lost  his  situation. 

16416.  What  did  you  say  ? — Mr.  Owen  will  be  able  to  state  what  passed;  he 
saw  the  gentleman,  and  ascertained  from  him  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
employed. 

16417.  Did  yon  authorise  or  permit  Mr.  Owen  to  go  to  this  gentleman,  and 
ascertain  whether  he  would  wish  to  be  a  candidate  for  this  vacant  clerkship  ? — 

I  was  aware  that  Mr.  Owen  went. 

16418.  Did  Mr.  Owen  show  you  the  answer  he  got?— Yes. 

16419.  Did  you  instruct  Mr.  Owen  to  repudiate,  on  the  part  of  the  Commis-  . 
sioners,  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  inviting  this  gentleman  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  clerkship  ? — I  did  not  authorise  him  to  make  any  offer ;  in 
fact,  we  had  formed  no  conclusion  on  the  subject.  We  regretted  that  he  should 
suffer  innocently,  through  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation.  The  loss  of  his  office  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation.  I  forget  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  name  at  this  moment.  If  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  repair  the  loss  we 

should 
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should  have  been  willing  to  do  so,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  be  employed ;  that  is 
my  impression  of  the  matter. 

16420.  On  the  8th  October,  when  you  went  into  Mr.  Nicholls’  room  with 
Mr.  Parker,  or  Mr.  Parker  following  you,  did  you  say  anything  about  making 
a  Board  ? — I  do  not  remember  saying  anything  about  a  Board. 

16421 .  Do  you  recollect  saying  anything  like  this'  to  Mr.  Nicholls  :  “  I  came 
in  here  because  I  want  to  make  a  Board”  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
used  such  an  expression. 

16422.  Because  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  never  hold  Boards  ? — We  con¬ 
sider,  when  we  are  sitting  transacting  business  we  are  a  Board,  without  any 
more  formal  act ;  that  is  the  common  understanding  of  Boards. 

16423.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  asking  for  Mr.  Chadwick  or  Mr.  Goode 
to  be  present? — No;  I  do  not.  I  am  confident  he  made  no  such  request; 
I  did  not  hear  him,  and  do  not  think  he  could  have  made  it  without  my  hearing 
him. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

16424.  Mr.  Christie .]  DO  you  remember  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lewis 
about  Mr.  Nicol,  Mr.  Parker’s  brother-in-law  and  clerk  ? — Yes. 

16425.  When  was  it?— -I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

16426.  Do  you  remember  when  you  called  at  Mr.  Nicol’s  residence? — It  was 
in  the  early  part  of  November  last. 

16427.  You  called  on  Mr.  Nicol? — Yes. 

16428.  And  did  not  find  him  at  home? — I  did  not. 

16429.  Did  you  see  any  one? — I  saw,  I  believe,  his  brother. 

16430.  Did  you  give  him  any  message  for  Mr.  Nicol? — No,  I  did  not;  I 
discovered  from  the  brother  that  Mr.  Nicol  was  in  lucrative  employment  at  the 
time,  and  that  the  situation  in  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  would  not 
be  as  good  as  the  one  he  was  then  holding. 

1 643 1 .  Before  finding  that  out  you  had  told  Mr.  Nicol’s  brother  that  you 
advised  his  applying  for  a  clerkship  in  Somerset  House? — I  told  him  the  object 
of  my  calling  was  so  to  advise  him  to  apply . 

16432.  To  apply  for  a  clerkship  ? — Yes. 

1 6433.  What  led  you  to  call  on  Mr.  Nicol  with  a  view  of  making  that  recom¬ 
mendation? — Just  at  that  time  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  had  died,  a  Mr. 
Lawson,  and  Mr.  Lewis  spoke  to  me  about  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancy,  and  asked 
me  if  I  knew  any  thing  of  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk;  whether  he  was  a  suitable  person. 

1 6434.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Lewis  mentioned  Mr.  Nicol’s  name  to 
you  before  you  mentioned  it  to  him  ? —  I  believe  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  mention  his 
name  at  all,  but  referred  to  him  as  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk. 

16435.  He  mentioned  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  to  you  before  you  mentioned  him 
to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Yes ;  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Lewis  knew  of  Mr.  Nicol  being 
the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Parker. 

16436.  Still  he  was  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk? — Yes. 

16437.  He  mentioned  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  to  you  before  you  mentioned  him 
to  him  ? — Yes. 

16438.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Lewis  gave  his  evidence;  did  you 
hear  him  say  you  mentioned  the  subject  to  him  before  he  broached  it  to  you  ? 
— Yes. 

16439.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection  and  belief  that  is  not  correct  ;  Mr. 
Lewis  mentioned  it  first  to  you? — Yes;  I  believe  Mr.  Lewis  mentioned  it  first 
to  me  ;  but  it  was  in  connexion  with  an  interview  I  had  with  Mr.  Lewis,  with 
respect  to  the  filling  up  of  a  vacancy  then  in  the  office. 

1 6440.  There  was  a  vacant  clerkship,  and  Mr.  Lewis  asked  you  about  Mr. 
Parker’s  clerk  ? — Yes. 

16441.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  was  Mr.  Parker’s  brother-in-law? 
— Yes. 

16442.  Did  you  mention  it  to  Mr.  Lewis? — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was 
after  I  called  on  Mr.  Parker’s  brother-in-law  or  before.  I  did  mention  he  was 
his  brother-in-law. 

16443.  Before  this  had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Coode  on  the  subject? 
— No. 

1 6444.  Had  you  afterwards  ? — I  might. 

045—27.  ‘ 
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16445.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Coode  on  this  subject  before  you 
went  to  call  on  Mr.  Parker’s  brother-in-law  ? — No. 

16446.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  authorize  you  to  call  on  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk,  and 
recommend  him  to  apply  for  this  vacant  clerkship  ? — I  was  authorized  to  state 
that  if  he  made  an  application  the  Commissioners  might  probably  entertain  it. 

16447.  Is  it  usual  for  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  seek  out  candidates 
for  clerkships  in  that  way,  or  to  wait  until  persons  apply  before  they  consider 
whether  they  will  entertain  the  applications  or  not  ? — I  believe  it  is  more  usual 
to  seek  for  candidates  than  to  wait  until  candidates  apply. 

1 6448.  Many  persons  in  the  world  would  be  surprized  at  hearing  that  answer  ? 
—I  should  state  that  Mr.  Lewis,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk,  Mr.  Lewis 
intimated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  hard  case  that  his  clerk  should  lose  his 
employment  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Parker ;  I  would  also  add, 
there  are  other  instances  where  clerks  of  Assistant  Commissioners  on  retiring 
have  been  taken  into  the  office. 

16449.  Mr.  Oakley :\  Have  you  been  in  the  office  many  years  ?— Nearly 
1 1  years. 

16450.  Mr.  Christie.']  Is  Mr.  Nicol’s  brother  the  only  person  to  whom  you 
mentioned  the  subject  of  his  applying  for  the  vacant  clerkship  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  I  have  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Coode  subsequently  to  my  having  called  on 
Mr.  Nicol’s  brother. 

16451.  Is  Mr.  Nicol’s  brother  the  only  person  connected  with  him  to  whom 
you  mentioned  the  subject  with  the  view  of  inducing  Mr.  Nicol  to  apply  ? 
-—Yes. 

16452.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nicol  on  the  subject  of  this  clerk¬ 
ship? — Yes,  I  did. 

16453.  Have  you  the  letter? — No,  I  have  not. 

1 6454.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Nicol’s  handwriting  r — Yes. 

16455.  Is  that  a  copy  of  it  ( handing  a  Letter  to  the  Witness )  ? — Yes.. 

16456.  Just  read  that  letter,  and  having  read  it,  tell  the  Committee,  as 
far  as  you  remember,  whether  that  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  letter  ?  It 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  from  Mr.  Henry  Nicol  to  myself,  dated  the 
25th  November  1845,  from  Portslade,  Shoreham “  My  dear  Sir,  I  have 
been  informed  of  your  kindness  in  calling  at  Pall  Mall,  on  the  subject  of 
the  vacant  clerkship  in  the  Poor-law  Commissioner’s  office.  It  has  not  been 
made  clear  to  me  whence  the  suggestion  that  I  should  apply  for  the  vacant 
office  emanated.  I  cannot  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  you  would  incur 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  any  one  connected  with  Mr.  Parker  to 
apply  to  the  Commissioners ;  I  therefore  infer  that  the  suggestion  proceeds 
from  the  Commissioners  themselves.  You  are  now  aware  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  serving  Mr.  Drinkwater  Bethune ;  I  am  not  all  desirous  to  quit 
Mr.  Bethune’s  service,  although  my  situation  is  not  of  a  permanent  nature ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Bethune  would  allow  me  to  apply  for  any  situa¬ 
tion  which  would  be  more  advantageous  to  me  than  his  employment.  I  can¬ 
not,  howTever,  bring  myself  to  think  that  office  under  the  present  Poor-law 
Commissioners  would  benefit  me.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Parker  work  day  and  night 
in  their  service ;  and  I  have  known  his  temper,  his  patience,  his  power  of 
enduring  fatigue,  the  subjects  of  common  remark  by  those  who  have  observed 
him.  My  employment  under  Mr.  Parker,  even  if  I  had  no  other  evidence,  has 
shown  me  that  zeal,  industry,  long  service,  and  the  good  opinion  of  individuals 
and  public  bodies,  do  not  always  ensure  reward.  I  must  therefore  ask  pardon 
for  saying,  that  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Parker,  I  should  not  feel  comfortable  in 
taking  service  in  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  that  1  do  not 
think  it  would  be  prudent  to  leave  my  present  situation  for  the  vacant  office. 
With  many  thanks  for  your  polite  attention,  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 
yours,  very  faithfully,  Henry  Nicol." 

16457.  Did  you  show  that  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

16458.  Did  you  show  it  to  any  other  of  the  Commissioners  ?— No. 

16459.  Hid  you  make  any  answer  to  that  ? — I  did  not ;  it  did  not  seem  to 
require  an  answer. 

16460.  You  did  not  write  to  say  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  your  calling  to  suggest  to  him  to  apply  for  this 
clerkship  ? — No ;  J  made  no  answer,  not  considering  the  letter  required  any 
answer. 

16461.  When 
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16461.  When  was  this  vacant  clerkship  filled  up  ? — Some  time  afterwards.  Mr.  Hugh  Owen. 

16462.  When  ? — We  have  appointed  two  clerks  since  then.  - 

16463.  You  could  ascertain  when  this  vacancy  was  filled  up  ? — Six  or  eight  *7  ^uly  l846- 
months  ago. 

16464.  You  can  ascertain  it? — Yes. 

16465.  Chairman.']  You  were  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  originally? — No. 

16466.  You  have  been  in  the  office  1 1  years  ? — Yes. 

16467.  Mr.  S.  Wortley. ]  What  was  the  value  of  a  clerkship,  such  as  was 
offered  to  that  gentleman  ? — I  apprehend,  from  his  youth  and  inexperience  in 
official  matters,  he  would  have  been  placed  in  the  fourth  class ;  the  salary 
would  have  been  about  100  /.  a  year. 

16468.  Are  you  aware  what  the  value  of  his  employment  was  as  clerk  to 
Mr.  Parker  ? — Sixty  pounds  a  year ;  he  was  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  salary 
from  Mr.  Bethune. 

16469.  To  what  amount  ? — I  think  it  was  100  l.  a  year. 

16470.  Chairman.]  Did  he  act  as  clerk  both  to  Mr.  Bethune  and  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

16471.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  said  his  salary  would  probably  be  100  l.  a  year; 
he  would  rise  in  the  office,  having  once  entered  it  ? — Yes. 

16472.  What  would  he  his  prospects  ? — His  prospects  would  not  be  very 
good. 

16473.  What  is  the  highest  ? — The  highest  is  300  l.  a  year. 

16474.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  He  would  have  been  called  on  immediately  to  give 
up  his  employment  under  Mr.  Bethune? — Yes. 

.  J  •  'i  *  * 

William  Golden  Lumley3  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

16475.  Mr.  Christie.]  WERE  you  in  town  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fV.  G.  Lumley, 
time  when  the  inquiries  were  going  on  at  Andover  ? — I  rather  think  not ;  I  Esq. 

left  town  early  in  September ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  inquiry  ;  it  did  not  - - — — 

come  to  my  knowledge. 

16476.  When  did  you  return  ? — I  returned  the  first  week  in  October. 

1^477*  You  say  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  inquiry  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

16478.  Had  you  not  been  consulted  at  all  about  any  matters  relating  to  the 
inquiry  before  you  left  town  early  in  September  ? — I  rather  think  there  was 
one  letter ;  that  I  saw  the  draft  of  one  letter  that  was  sent ;  I  have  a  very 
vague  recollection  about  it.  It  was  a  matter  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do, 
in  fact ;  I  think  I  saw  the  draft  of  one  letter. 

*6479.  Are  y°u  referring  only  to  the  second  or  longer  inquiry,  or  also  to  the 
bone  inquiry  ? — I  mean  the  second  inquiry. 

16480.  Were  you  consulted  at  all  about  the  bone  inquiry  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

16481.  You  went  to  Sir  James  Graham,  at  the  Home  Office,  about  it  ? — Yes, 

I  did. 

16482.  How  came  you  to  go  to  Sir  James  Graham,  not  having  been  con¬ 
sulted  at  all  about  it  r — There  came  a  note  from  Sir  James  Graham’s  private 
secretary  to  the  Poor-law  Office,  requesting  Mr.  Coode’s  attendance  at  the 
Home  Office,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Coode  was  in  the  country.  I  opened  the 
note  addressed  to  him.  It  simply  stated  that  Sir  James  Graham  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Coode,  without  stating  on  what  subject,  and  it  was  immediate ;  therefore 
I  went  to  see  wrhat  Sir  James  Graham  wanted. 

1^4^3*  Lid  you  consult  Mr.  Nicholls  before  you  went,  who  was  the  only 
Commissioner  in  town  ? — As  I  was  going  down  stairs,  I  called  in  at  the  Board 
room  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  idea  what  it  was  about.  There  was  a  Bill 
at  that  time  in  the  House  for  the  removal  of  Scotch  and  Irish  paupers,  and  my 
impression  was,  it  related  to  that  or  to  the  subject  of  Irish  rating. 

. 1 6484“5-  Would  you,  as  assistant  secretary,  have  gone  to  Sir  James  Graham 

without  first  informing  the  Commissioners  you  had  been  sent  for  ? _ Yes,  if 

a  note  of  that  nature  came  requiring  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Coode  or  myself, 

I  should  have  gone,  or  Mr.  Coode  would  have  gone. 

16486.  Is  it  the  custom  in  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office  that  the  subordi¬ 
nate  officer  goes  to  the  Home  Office  without  informing  the  Commissioners  he 
has  been  sent  for,  and  asking  if  they  have  any  instructions  ?— No,  it  is  not  the 
practice ,*  the  practice  is  rather  the  other  way,  to  communicate  the  fact. 

16487.  How  is  it  you  would  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  communicate  the 
0-45  27.  G  fact 
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fact  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  before  going  to  Sir  James  Graham  r — 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  absolutely  necessary.  I  did  do  it  at  that  time. 

As  I  state,  there  were  one  or  two  Bills  which  were  passing  through  the  House, 
and  the  impression  on  my  mind  was  that,  most  likely,  he  wished  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  those  measures. 

16488.  Chairman .]  This  was  the  7th  of  August?— Yes,  on  Thursday. 

16489.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  went  to  Sir  James  Graham? — Yes. 

16490.  State,  so  far  as  you  do  not  object  to  do  so,  v,rhat  passed  ? — That  is  a 
matter  which  I  should  rather  decline  doing;  I  have  a  very  vague  recollection  of 
what  passed  ;  I  made  no  sort  of  minute  of  it ;  I  knew  very  little  about  the  subject 
matter  at  the  time,  and  I  could  give  very  little  information,  but  Sir  James 
Graham  rather  wished  for  information,  and  I  could  give  him  none ;  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject.  It  so  happened  I  had  other  matters  to  attend  to  of  a 
very  different  nature,  and  it  was  by  mere  accident  that  I  knew  even  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

16491.  You  began  by  declining  to  state  what  passed;  now  proceed  to  give 
me  an  account  of  it  ? — I  do  not  recollect  sufficiently  the  accuracy  of  what  did 
pass  to  be  able  to  give  a  correct  statement. 

16492.  You  have  stated  all  that  you  do  recollect  ?— Yes,  I  give  you  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  what  passed. 

16493.  Then  the  object  of  this  interview  was  Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry  into  the 
bone-crushing  abuses  at  Andover,  and  that  you  had  no  information  to  give,  and 
Sir  James  Graham  wanted  information  r — Yes,  exactly. 

16494.  Did  you  carryback  any  message  to  Somerset  House  ?— No,  I  had 
no  message  from  Sir  James  Graham, 

16495.  On  your  return  into  town  on  the  first  week  in  October,  were  you  then 
consulted  at  all  on  the  matter  relating  to  the  inquiry  Mr.  Parker  carried  on  ? 

— No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  being  consulted  at  all  on  the  subject. 

16496.  Were  you  consulted  at  all  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  of  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ?— No. 

16497.  You  have  been  for  some  time  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ?- — Yes,  I  have  been  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries. 

16498.  And  the  assistant  secretaries  have  acted  for  some  time  as  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  position  on  matters  referred 
to  me. 

16499.  And  you  were  not  consulted  by  any  of  the  Commissioners  before  Mr. 
Parker  was  called  On  to  resign  ?— Certainly  not. 

16500.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  their  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion?— I  heard  of  the  resignation  itself. 

16501 .  You  did  not  hear  of  it  till  the  resignation  had  taken  place  ? — No. 

1650a,  His  letter,  in  which  he  resigns,  is  on  the  17th,  from  Brighton;  there¬ 
fore  the  resignation  was  not  known  till  the  18th  at  Somerset  House? — I  have 
no  recollection  of  dates  at  all. 

16503.  Do  you  remember  the  way  in  which  you  first  heard  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
resignation  ? — No ;  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  idea  how  it  arose ;  I  heard  it  men¬ 
tioned  by  somebody  in  the  office. 

16504.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  heard  of  it  soon  after,  or  not  till  some 
time?—  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  same  day ;  it  was  formally  announced  in  the 
minutes*;  I  believe  it  was. 

16505.  What  day  was  it  formally  announced  in  the  minutes? — I  believe  it 
was,  for  I  have  not  seen  them,  or  know  anything  on  the  subject. 

16506.  Did  you  know  it  in  your  position  of  assistant  secretary;  you  would 
come  to  know  of  it  necessarily,  and  of  course  of  its  being  minuted  ? — There  are 
no  means  by  which  officially  I  should  learn  it  any  more  than  any  person  in  the 
office ;  any  clerk  in  the  office  would  know  it  just  as  soon  or  as  readily  as 
I  should. 

16507.  Did  you  first  hear  it  from  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office,  or  one  of  the 
Commissioners  ? — From  one  of  the  clerks.  / 

16508.  That  you  are  quite  certain  of  ?— Yes. 

16509.  Had  you  after  that  any  conversation  with  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
or  all  of  them,  on  the  subject  ? — From  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  certainly 
had  conversations  with  the  Commissioners. 

16510.  When  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  you  had  a  conversation  with 
any  one  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject? — I  cannot  possibly  state ;  it  was 

not 
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not  at  all  a  matter  for  me  to  investigate  or  inquire  into  ;  from  that  circumstance 
there  was  nothing  for  my  recollection. 

16511.  Do  you  remember  the  first  conversation  you  had  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  on  the  subject;  are  there  any  circumstances  that  would  make  you  likely 
to  remember  it  remains  to  be  seen  ? — I  do  not  remember  it  at  all. 

16512.  You  do  not  remember  the  first  time  when  you  spoke?  to  any  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  subject? — No.1 

16513.  Is  the  resignation  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  an  ordinary  occurrence  ? — No  ;  certainly  not. 

16514.  It  was  not  part  of  your  duty  as  assistant  secretary  to  investigate  the 
subject ;  but  did  you  not,  from  curiosity,  try  to  find  out  why  it  was  Mr.  Parker 
had  resigned  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

16515.  Can  you  remember  whether  you  saw  any  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  day  on  which  you  first  heard  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ? — No  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  I  saw  them  on  that  day  ;  but  not  to  have  any  discussion  on  this  subject. 

16516.  You  distinctly  remember  that  you  saw  them  on  that  day,  but  you 
had  no  conversation  with  any  one  of  them  on  this  subject? — I  mean  it  was  not 
possible  almost,  I  say,  for  me  not  to  have  seen  them  on  that  day ;  but  I  had 
no  discussion  on  the  subject  of  this  resignation,  nor  am  I  aware  I  have  ever  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Commissioners,  or  any  one  of  them,  the  subject. 

16517.  On  that  day  you  had  no  conversation  with  any  of  the  Commissioners 
on  this  subject ;  that  you  distinctly  remember  ? — Yes. 

16518.  On  the  day  you  first  heard  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation,  you  had  no 
conversation  with  any  one  of  them  ? — So  far  as  my  recollection  extends. 

16519.  You  mean  you  do  not  remember  ? — -I  cannot  say,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  bring  it  to  my  mind  why  I  should  fix  any  particular  day  when  I  first  heard 
of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ;  and  that  being  so,  I  cannot  possibly  tell  whether 
on  that  day  I  had  any  conversation  with  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject ;  as 
I  have  very  little  conversation  with  them  at  any  time,  I  think  it  is  not  likely 
I  should  say  anything  on  that  particular  day.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  asked  the 
Commissioners  why  they  took  this  step.  1  think  I  never  have  done  so. 

16520.  Do  you  remember  at  any  time  having  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Lewis  on  this  subject  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I  must  have  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lewis. 

16521.  Do  you  remember  at  any  time  when  you  had  a  conversation  with  him 
on  it  r- — I  do  not  remember  any  time. 

16522.  Do  you  remember  making  any  communication  to  any  one  out  of  the 
office  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  1 — Yes. 

16523.  What  was  that  communication  ;  to  whom,  and  when? — I  communi¬ 
cated  the  fact  to  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Globe  newspaper,  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  as  a  simple  fact  that  the  resignation  had  taken  place. 

16524.  In  what  way  did  you  communicate  to  him,  verbally  or  in  writing  r — 
In  a  note. 

16525.  Do  you  remember  what  that  note  was? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
the  exact  words,  because  in  writing  I  may  err  ;  but  it  was  printed  afterwards, 
therefore  I  can  refer  to  it. 

16526.  Then  it  was  a  note,  enclosing  a  paragraph  for  insertion  in  the  Globe, 
which  was  afterwards  printed?-— It  was  a  note  so  worded  that  he  could 
print  it. 

16527.  Did  you  see  what  was  stated  in  the  Globe  ? — I  did. 

16528.  What  is  the  date  of  the  paper  ?— Monday,  October  ‘20th,  1845.  This 
is  the  paragraph :  “  Mr.  Parker  has  resigned  his  office  as  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioner,  and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted.” 

16529.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.  1  Is  that  all? — Yes. 

16530.  Mr.  Christie.']  It  is  printed  in  large  type  ? — Yes. 

16531.  This  appeared  in  consequence  of  a  communication  made  by  you  to  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  Globe  ? — Yes. 

16532.  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  could  not  have  been  received  at  the  office 
before  the  1 8th  ? — I  suppose  on  Saturday  ;  I  learnt  the  fact  at  the  office. 

16533.  Before  sending  this  communication  to  the  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Globe,  had  you  made  no  inquiry  of  the  cause  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ? 
— I  had  learnt  in  the  office  that  the  fact  was,  he  had  resigned,  and  his 
resignation  had  been  accepted.  I  should  not  have  sent  the  note  unless  I  had 
satisfied  myself  it  was  correct. 

0.45— -27.  16534-  Is 
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16534.  Is  it  usual  for  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
to  send  information  to  the  newspapers  ? — Not  as  assistant  secretary,  but  as  a 
matter  of  public  information  between  himself  and  an  individual ;  I  did  not  send 
it  as  an  assistant  secretary. 

*6535-  Is  it  usual  for  you  to  send  information  connected  with  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  ? — Certainly  not  usual. 

16536.  Had  you  ever  done  so  before  ? — Yes. 

16537.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Lewis  you  were  going  to  send  this  ? — Certainly  not  ; 
I  do  not  think  I  saw  him. 

16538.  Did  you  tell  any  of  the  Commissioners  ? — No. 

16539.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  Commissioners  before  you 
sent  this  information  to  the  newspapers  ? — No. 

16540.  That  you  are  quite  certain  of? — Yes. 

16541.  Did  you  inform  any  of  them  afterwards  about  your  sending  this 
paragraph  ? — No. 

16542.  Did  you  write  that  letter  to  any  one's  dictation? — No. 

16543.  At  any  one’s  suggestion  ? — No. 

1 6544.  When  did  you  write  it  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  Saturday 
afternoon  or  the  Monday  morning.  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

16545.  Are  you  quite  certain,  and  do  you  assure  this  Committee,  that 
neither  Mr.  Lewis  nor  any  Commissioners  were  aware  of  your  intention  to 
send  this  information  to  the  Globe  ? — Certainly  not. 

16546.  That  you  will  assure  this  Committee  of? — Yes;  they  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  whatever. 

16547.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker  on  the  subject 
of  this  paragraph  in  the  Globe  newspaper  ? — I  have. 

16548.  Do  you  remember  what  you  told  Mr.  Parker? — I  think  I  told 
Mr.  Parker  that  I  had  written  it ;  that  I  had  communicated  it. 

16549.  Was  that  all  you  told  him  ? — Yes. 

16550.  Mr.  S.  Worthy. ~]  Have  you  a  private  friend  connected  with  the 
Globe  newspaper  ? — Yes,  the  editor. 

16551.  Is  it  of  advantage  to  a  newspaper  to  have  the  earliest  information 
of  a  fact  of  a  public  nature  Yes,  facts  of  a  public  nature.  I  think  it  some¬ 
times  advisable  to  state  facts  in  the  simplest  possible  mode,  so  that  the 
rumours  which  always  go  forth  may  not  produce  misrepresentation. 

16552.  Were  you  betraying  any  official  confidence  in  communicating  to 
your  private  friend  this  fact  ? — I  would  not  have  done  so,  if  I  thought  it  was 
in  the  slightest  degree  a  breach  of  official  or  other  confidence  ;  but  it  was 
a  fact  of  a  public  nature,  which  the  public  would  immediately  know,  and 
I  thought  it  right  that  I  might  communicate  the  information  to  him. 

16553.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  By  whom  were  the  allowances  to  the  witnesses  who 
gave  evidence  at  the  investigation  at  Andover  made  ?— They  were  prepared 
and  filled  by  myself  and  my  clerk. 

16554.  Have  you  got  the  statement  before  you  now  ? — I  have  the  statement 
before  me :  a  table,  showing  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  to  the 
witnesses  attending  the  inquiry. 

]^555*  Is  that  the  same  we  find  in  page  75  of  the  Papers? — Yes;  but  it  is 
printed  in  page  75,  and  you  have  a  schedule  appended  to  the  order  containing  the 
names,  qualities,  and  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  Table  which  I  have  before  me. 
We  have  a  calculation  by  which  we  arrive  at  those  sums. 

16556.  Chairman .]  Are  you  prepared  to  hand  in  a  paper  stating  the  sums 
allowed  to  the  different  witnesses  connected  with  the  Andover  inquiry? — I  am. 

16557.  Hand  it  in? — Yes. — (7 'he  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.)— Witness. 
I  had  better  explain  that  the  paper  contains  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
their  station  in  life  and  calling,  the  distances  that  they  travelled,  the  number 
of  days  that  they  were  engaged  ;  that  they  attended,  and  the  amount  allowed  to 
each  witness  in  separate  columns  ;  that  is,  the  amount  per  day  to  each  witness, 
and  the  total  lor  the  whole  number  of  days  that  they  attended  ;  the  amount 
allowed  for  mileage,  and  the  total  sum  that  was  allowed  altogether. 

16558.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Who  furnished  you  with  the  particulars  of  the  number  of 
days  for  each  witness  ? — That  paper  is  drawn  out  by  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
name  of  Monttouchine. 

16559.  Mr.  Wakley .]  From  what  data? — From  the  information  furnished  in 
the  usual  ordinary  course. 

16560.  Furnished 
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16560.  Furnished  by  whom  ? — By  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  by  the 
clerk  of  the  guardians. 

16561.  Mr.  Etwall .]  From  whom  did  you  obtain  the  number  of  days? — From 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  and  the  clerk  of  the  guardians.  Perhaps  it  would 
rather  facilitate  the  inquiry  if  I  was  to  explain  the  process  that  is  used. 

16562.  Explain  more  distinctly  relative  to  the  number  of  days;  you  say  you 
received  that  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  from  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — The  whole  information. 

16563.  But,  relative  to  the  number  of  days,  who  supplied  you  with  that?  — 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  the  course  of  proceeding  at  the  office  with 
reference  to  this.  Upon  an  investigation  taking  place  when  the  question  comes 
for  the  allowance  of  a  witness,  it  is  the  custom  and  practice  of  the  office  to  send 
to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  a  certain  form  for  him  to  fill  up,  and  that  form 
contains  certain  columns  which  give  us  the  information,  and  the  names  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  their  calling  or  trade,  the  number  of  days  they  attended,  the  distance  they 
travelled,  and  whether  they  came  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  union.  That  in¬ 
formation  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ;  but  if,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  has  not  supplied  us  with  information  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate  for  us  to  deal  with,  we  then  have  to  send  a  similar  paper  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  to  send  similar  imformation,  and  on  that  similar 
information  we  apply  the  scale  in  use  at  the  office,  and  issue  an  order  accordingly. 
Cases  have  sometimes  occurred  where  the  witnesses  consider  there  has  been  some 
mistake  as  to  what  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  we  have  had  to  re-open  that  part  of 
the  case ;  and  when  we  see  they  can  make  out  that  there  is  an  error,  the  order  is 
altered.  In  this  case,  since  the  original  order  was  issued,  we  have  had  applica¬ 
tions  from  three  witnesses,  who  have  stated  that  they  had  not  their  expenses 
allowed  ;  and  having  investigated  it,  and  found  that  they  were  summoned,  and 
ought  to  have  their  expenses,  we  have  issued  two  subsequent  orders. 

16564.  On  this  occasion  did  the  Assistant  Commissioner  supply  you  with  the 
number  of  days  each  witness  attended  ?•— Yes. 

16565.  Had  you  no  information  from  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? 
—Yes. 

16566.  Can  you  produce  the  respective  returns  of  each? — Yes  ;  all  the  papers 
are  here. 

16567.  Chairman .]  Refer  to  page  74;  do  you  see  there  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Colborne,  stating  that  he  writes  it  for  Mr.  Lamb,  returning  the  form  answering  the 
questions,  with  the  blanks  filled  up,  according  to  your  request? — It  is  there. 
You  will  find  all  the  information  we  had  to  frame  our  order  on  is  contained  in  the 
papers  themselves.  In  Mr.  Parker’s  report,  page  70,  will  be  found  “  A  List  of 
witnesses  examined  on  charges  against  the  master  and  matron  of  the  Andover 
Union  workhouse  of  neglecting  to  supply  the  inmates  with  the  food  ordered  by 
the  medical  officer.”  There  is  a  column  there  headed,  “  Number  of  days  in 
attendance  that  supplied  us  with  the  information  as  to  the  number  of  days  the 
witnesses  attended. 

16568.  That  list  is  sent  by  Mr.  Parker? — Yes  ;  part  of  his  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  expenses  of  the  witnesses. 

16569.  You  took  that  as  the  basis  as  to  the  time,  and  applied  the  scale  which 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  similar  classes  of  witnesses? — Yes;  the  infor¬ 
mation  then  supplied  was  not  quite  sufficient,  and  we  had  occasion  afterwards  to 
write  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board  for  further  information. 

16570.  Then  the  list  which  I  see  here  marked  (C.)  in  71,  and  (D  ),  there  being 
a  column  in  each  case,  form  the  basis  of  your  calculation  with  reference  to  those 
witnesses  ? — Yes. 

16571.  You  calculated  those  two  classes  as  you  had  done  in  the  same  way 
as  to  (A.)  and  (B.)? — Yes,  entirely. 

16572.  Mr.  Etwall .]  This  paper  you  have  put  in  differs  from  the  others? — 
Jit  differs  by  expansion,  and  there  is  information  in  the  manuscript  paper  which  is 
not  in  the  first  printed  paper. 

16573.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Have  you  got  this  paper,  No.  19? — Yes. 

16574.  Just  turn  to  it;  there  the  first  class  of  witnesses  is  headed,  “  Mr.  West¬ 
lake’s  witnesses,  who  were  examined  at  the  Andover  Union  inquiry”? — Yes. 

}6.575'  The  sum  paid  by  the  guardians  is  25/.  125.  gd.  ? — So  it  appears  by 
this  paper. 

0.45 — 27.  H  16576.  And 
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W.G.Lumlty ,  17576.  And  Mr.  Westlake  paid  15/.  15  .y.  more  than  that  25  /.  125.  9  d  r — So 

it  appears. 

-  16577.  Are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  the  reason  why  that  15  /.  155.  has 

17  July  1846.  nQt  keen  repaid,  is  because  that  payment  would  be  in  excess  of  the  payment  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  uniform  scale  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  on  similar  occasions? — - 
No,  that  is  not  quite  correct.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  persons  in  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  witnesses  who  are  not  in  the  order  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  That  may  or  may  not  be ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how  that  is.  The 
Commissioners  have  not  preferred  and  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  witnesses; 
they  only  know  of  witnesses  who  are  reported  to  them  by  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  as  having  been  summoned,  and  it  is  possible  persons  may  have  been 
summoned  whose  names  have  not  been  reported  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
and  there  may  be  persons  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  inquiry  who  have 
not  been  reported  :  therefore  it  is  possible  Mr.  Westlake’s  witnesses  or  some  per¬ 
sons  are  in  that  predicament.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Westlake  may  have  paid 
them  on  the  scale  adopted  at  the  Poor-law  Commission-office.  I  should  rather 
wish  to  say  that  we  had  not  laid  before  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  any  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Westlake  of  the  witnesses  that  he  had  summoned  or  procured  to  be 
summoned. 

16578.  On  looking  over  that  first  class  you  find  the  first  name  is  “  Adlam, 
Elizabeth  there  was  a  payment  made  to  this  person  ot  2  s.  6<i.  by  Mr.  Westlake, 
and  no  payment  made  to  her  by  the  guardians? — Yes. 

16579.  There  is  the  case  of  “  Benham,  John,”  the  sixth  name  in  the  list;  15s. 
was  paid  by  Mr.  Westlake  to  him,  and  25.  only  by  the  guardians? — I  see  it 
is  so. 

16580.  In  order  to  enable  the  guardians  to  pay  the  25.,  Benham’s  name  must 
have  been  included  in  the  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — Yes. 

16581.  In  that  case  the  excess  of  155.  paid  by  Mr.  Westlake  over  the  25. 
which  was  paid  by  the  guardians,  arises  from  that  payment,  15-?-,  being  135.  more 
than  was  consistent  with  the  scale  uniformly  adopted  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners?— No,  it  may  not  be  ;  I  observe  it  is  here  stated  that  he  was  10  days  in 
attendance  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  list,  and  being  a  labourer,  according  to  our  scale,  if 
that  be  correct,  he  would  have  been  allowed  1  /. 

16582.  How  does  the  difference  arise? — The  difference  arises  either  from  our 
having  received  erroneous  information,  or  from  our  having  made  an  error,  or  from 
Mr.  Westlake’s  account  being  inaccurate. 

16583.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Does  it  arise  from  the  difference  in  the  number  of  days? 

— Certainly. 

16584,  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  this 
paper?— No,  I  have  not. 

16585.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Have  you  any  paper  which  Mr.  Parker  acknowledges 
as  being  his  account  of  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses  at  Andover  ?— Yes,  it  is  set 
out ;  it  is  printed. 

H.  IV.  Parker ,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

H.  W. Parker, Esq.  16586.  Mr.  Wakley.]  IS  there  a  statement  which  purports  to  be  an  account 

■  -  sent  by  you  of  the  witnesses  at  your  inquiry  at  Andover? — Yes. 

16587.  Do  you  acknowledge  the  accuracy  ot  that  account?  I  do. 

16588.  Take  Jane  Canning;  what  is  your  statement  with  regard  to  Jane 
Canning? — “  Jane  Canning,  labourer,  Charlton,  one  mile;  number  of  days  at¬ 
tendance,  one.”  My  statement  with  regard  to  her  is,  that  Jane  Canning  lived  at 
another  place,  but  she  was  residing  at  Charlton  at  the  time  she  was  summoned. 
She  resided  10  miles  from  Andover,  and  she  came  to  harvest  work  at  Charlton ; 
I  therefore  put  down  Charlton  as  the  place  where  she  came  from. 

16589.  How  many  days  did  she  attend? — I  sent  out  the  messenger  to  inquire, 

and  the  answer  was  “  one.” 

16590.  Who  was  the  messenger? — One  of  the  clerks. 

16591.  Did  you  know  afterwards  that  she  had  been  10  days  in  attendances 
No. 

16592.  Do  you  know  it  now? — No. 

16593.  And  that  she  had  10  miles  to  travel  to  Andover  ? — No;  I  heard  Mr. 
Westlake  say  that  she  lived  somewhere  else. 

16594.  Was 
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16594.  Was  the  summons  for  her  attendance  issued  by  you  ?— Yes. 

16595.  Did  you  compare  the  date  of  the  summons  which  directed  her 
attendance,  with  the  date  of  the  day  on  which  she  was  examined? — No;  ail 
the  summonses  were  dated  the  18th  of  August,  and  were  issued  in  consequence 
of  my  being  informed  of  the  number  of  witnesses  required  ;  I  therefore  adopted 
the  practice  adopted  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and  issued  a  certain  number  for 
the  purpose. 

16596.  Do  you  mean  that  the  summons  bore  date  on  the  1 8th  of  August, 
and  that  they  were  directed  to  attend  on  the  18th  of  August? — They  all  bore 
date  the  18th,  and  the  witnesses  were  directed  to  attend  on  the  25th. 

16597.  Can  you  say  what  day  Jane  Canning  was  examined ?— I  think  she 
was  examined  on  the  second  list  of  charges.  Those  summonses  did  not  apply 
to  the  second  list  of  charges,  and  they  were  issued  before  the  second  list  of 
charges  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Commissioners. 

16598.  Can  you  see  from  the  paper  what  day  she  was  examined? — -Yes;  she 
was  examined  on  the  8th  of  September.  She  said,  “  I  have  been  living  with 
my  mother,  at  Charlton  ;  Mr.  Busigny  sent  for  me  this  morning.” 

16599.  But  I  observe  that  you  summoned  her  to  appear  on  the  25th,  con¬ 
sequently  you  would  date  her  attendance  from  the  day  on  which  you  had 
directed  her  to  attend? — Yes:  none  of  those  summonses  were  properly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  first  set  of  charges,  the  charges  sent  up  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  the  1  2  charges  of  withholding  nourishment ;  but  they  were  applied 
afterwards  incorrectly,  and  without  a  due  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  by 
Mr.  Westlake,  who  received  them  from  Air,  Lamb,  to  the  witnesses  who  were 
to  give  evidence  on  the  second  set  of  charges ;  the  date  would  be  as  applied  to 
the  first  set  of  charges. 

16600,  That  poor  woman  had  come  10  miles,  and  was  in  attendance  10  days, 
and  she  received  only  15.  10 d.2 — If  she  had  told  me  that  she  lived  10  miles 
distant,  1  should  have  put  it  down. 

16601.  Was  she  asked? — She  was  asked  ;  a  clerk  was  sent  to  her  to  ask  how 
many  days  she  had  been  in  attendance,  but  not  where  she  resided,  because  she 
was  living  at  Charlton  with  her  mother. 

16602.  That  is,  she  was  staying  there  ?— She  lived  there;  she  came  there 
to  harvest  work. 

16603.  Where  was  the  summons  addressed? — Mr.  Westlake  filled  up  the 
names. 

16604.  Was  it  your  own  clerk  that  you  sent  ?-— I  think  it  might  have  been 
Mr.  Mitchener,  or  my  own  clerk,  or  Mr.  Lamb’s  clerk,  Mr.  Colborne. 

16605.  The  object  of  this  examination  is  to  ascertain  how  it  has  happened 
that  some  of  the  witnesses  have  had  such  insufficient  payment,  some  no 
payment  at  all ;  and  no  regular  rule  appears  to  have  been  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  payment,  and  the  Committee  wish  to  ascertain  who  is  responsible  for  that 
irregularity  ? — I  made  out  a  list  of  the  witnesses  as  they  came  to  each  day,  and 
ticked  them  off  on  that  list  or  on  the  margin  of  the  depositions,  and  copied 
them  in  the  afternoon  ;  that  was  the  way  that  the  list  was  made  out. 

1 6606.  Did  you  ask  them  yourself  ? — Yes,  very  frequently.  It  appears  that 
some  of  them  have  not  been  paid  at  all. 

16607.  Some  you  asked  themselves,  after  their  examination  ? — No  ;  all  I  asked, 
I  asked  during  the  examination,  while  they  were  in  the  room. 

16608.  After  they  had  finished  their  examination? — No;  sometimes  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  ;  and  then  it  was  put  down  in  the  depositions, 

16609.  And  those  who  you  did  not  ask  during  or  after  the  examination,  from 
whom  did  you  receive  the  information  of  the  number  of  days  they  were  present? — 
I  sent  out  one  of  the  persons  near  me. 

16610.  Now  take  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Lashley,  from  Southampton;  she  is 
stated  in  this  account  to  have  been  five  days? — I  do  not  recollect  the  case;  I 
recollect  there  was  a  woman  from  Southampton,  whose  examination  was  taken  upon 
the  first  or  second  day. 

16611.  Elizabeth  Lashley  was  lodging  in  Andover  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  in 
readiness  to  be  examined  ;  how  can  you  reconcile  that  with  this  statement  that  she 
was  only  there  five  days  ? — I  shall  see  whether  she  told  me  so  in  the  note,  or 
whether  she  was  discharged  and  told  that  she  would  not  be  required  again  ;  she 
might  have  remained  longer  after  that. 

16612.  If  you  were  to  have  one  of  these  papers  and  compare  them  with  your 
°-45 — 2  7,  own 
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own  papers,  could  you  tell  the  Committee  from  whom  you  derived  the  informa¬ 
tion  ?— No,  I  could  not  certainly  ;  it  was  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  room. 

16613.  Who  were  the  clerks  in  attendance  during1  the  examination? — Mr. 
Colborne  was  one ;  there  was  another  person  with  a  wooden  leg,  who  got  me  some 
information. 

16614.  What  was  his  name? — I  do  not  know  his  name;  there  was  a  person 
with  a  wooden  leg  sitting  near  me  a  great  part  of  the  time.  There  was  my  own 
clerk,  Mr.  Colborne,  Mr.  Mitchener,  and  there  was  another  clerk  taking  notes  for 
Mr.  Westlake. 

16615.  You  say  you  sometimes  sent  one  of  these  persons,  and  sometimes  the 
other? — Yes.  Here  is  the  case  of  Jane  Dowling,  which  I  have  marked  in  the 
margin  “not  summoned.” 

16616.  Mr.  Christie .]  Are  those  the  original  depositions? — Yes. 

16617.  Can  you  find  Elizabeth  Lashley’s  case  there? — Lashley  was  examined 
more  than  once  ( after  examining  the  original  depositions).  There  is  nothing  appa¬ 
rent  on  the  face  of  the  depositions  to  show  how  long  she  was  in  attendance.  This 
applied  to  the  second  set  of  charges.  I  think  you  say  she  was  there  five  days. 

The  question  was,  whether  she  attended  on  the  first  and  second  set  of  charges,  or 
whether  she  was  there  all  the  time  ;  the  inquiry  as  to  the  first  set  of  charges  lasted 
only  five  days. 

16618.  If  she  was  summoned  previously  to  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  and  remained 
till  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  ought  she  not  to  have  been  paid  for  all  those  days  ? — 

If  that  had  been  communicated  to  me,  I  should  have  put  her  down  for  all  the  days, 
in  the  same  way  as  I  paid  two  of  the  witnesses  who  were  there  the  whole  time, 
Knight  and  Gilmore. 

1 66 1 9.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  you  pay  any  witnesses  w'ho  were  not  summoned  ? — No. 

16620.  Did  you  make  that  a  rule? — Yes  ;  I  only  paid  those  who  had  travelled 
more  than  10  miles,  and  were  summoned  within  my  cognizance. 

16621.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  The  number  of  days  M‘Dougal’s  witnesses  were  present 
far  exceeded  those  called  by  Mr.  Westlake  ;  how  do  you  reconcile  that,  whereas 
they  were  all  in  attendance  at  the  same  time  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
M^Dougal’s  witnesses  ;  after  the  examination  I  communicated  with  Mr.  Lamb, 

Mr.  Lamb  made  me  the  vehicle  to  the  Commissioners,  and  directly  I  received  it 
I  forwarded  the  letter  and  list  that  he  sent  up. 

16622.  Chairman .]  Y  ou  did  not  make  any  inquiry  as  to  M‘Dougal’s  witnesses, 
as  to  the  number  of  days  they  had  been  in  attendance  ? — No  ;  directly  Mr.  Lamb 
gave  me  the  list  I  sent  it  up  immediately. 

16623.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Was  there  any  arrangement  between  you  and  Mr.  West- 
lake  as  to  who  should  or  should  not  be  considered  witnesses  entitled  to  be  paid  ? 

- — Certainly  not ;  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  May  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to 
marshal  his  witnesses. 

16624.  That  is  Mr.  Westlake’s  solicitor? — Yes;  I  mentioned  that  to  him 
because  it  was  apparent  that  the  case  must  last  some  days. 

16625.  You  say  you  acknowledge  this  statement  which  you  referred  to  at  first, 
in  page  70,  to  be  correct  ?— Yes,  1  believe  that  to  be  correct. 

16626.  That  was  sent  up  to  the  Commissioners? — Yes. 

16627.  Before  it  was  sent  did  you  refer  it  to  Mr.  Westlake  or  to  Mr.  Lamb? 

— Certainly  not ;  I  had  collected  my  information  on  the  spot. 

16628.  Was  not  Mr.  Westlake  on  the  spot? — But  he  was  continually  going 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  my  communications  were  as  we  went  on. 

16629.  Bid  you  ask  Mr.  Westlake  for  his  list  of  witnesses? — No;  because  if 
they  were  not  examined  they  could  not  be  paid. 

16630.  Not  if  they  were  summoned? — No,  I  think  not. 

16631.  You  were  aware  that  M‘Dougal’s  witnesses  had  not  been  summoned? 

— -That  was  a  question  for  the  Commissioners. 

16632.  (To  Mr.  Lumley.)  Is  that  your  opinion,  if  they  were  summoned  and 
not  examined  they  could  not  be  paid  ? — We  should  always  allow  all  the  expenses 
of  witnesses  summoned.  / 

16633.  Mr.  Christie.']  Turn  to  page  23  of  the  papers  and  you  will  find  a  letter 
dated  6th  September,  written  to  Mr.  Westlake  on  the  subject  of  summoning 
certain  witnesses  w-hom  he  applied  to  have  summoned  r — Yes. 

16634.  In  page  23  it  says,  “The  Commissioners  desire  to  state  that  they  are 
ready  to  direct  the  parties  mentioned  in  List  (B.)  to  be  summoned.  The  irifor-, 
mation  as  to  what  each  person  is  to  speak  is  not  specific  enough  to  enable  the 

Commissioners 
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Commissioners  at  once  to  say  that  the  expenses  of  each  such  witness  ought  to  be  H.  W.  Parker,  £stp 

charged  upon  the  public.  This  question  therefore  will  remain  open  to  be  decided  - — 

after  the  evidence  has  been  given  according  to  the  discretion  vested  in  the  Com-  l7  July  l84^. 

missioners  under  the  14th  section  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act.”  Under 

those  circumstances  would  the  Commissioners  direct  the  expenses  of  all  witnesses 

summoned  to  be  paid  ? — The  general  practice  would  be  to  allow  the  expenses  of 

all  witnesses  who  are  summoned,  whether  they  are  examined  or  not ;  that  is  the 

general  practice,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  considered 

it  right  not  to  allow  expenses  to  persons  who  are  both  summoned  and  examined. 

16635.  Chairman.]  Notwithstanding  that  a  witness  has  been  both  summoned 
v*  a°d  examined,  the  discretion  rests  with  the  Commissioners  of  allowing  the  ex¬ 
penses  or  not  ? — It  does. 

16636.  Mr .  JVakley*]  Does  not  the  payment  of  witnesses  come  from  two 
sources ;  are  they  not  paid  occasionally  out  of  the  poor-rates,  and  in  other  cases 
by  the  Commissioners  ? — There  are  a  certain  class  of  cases  of  w  hom  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  can  issue  an  order  charging  the  expenses  on  the  poor-rate  $  other 
witnesses,  those  that  travel  a  greater  distance  than  that  pointed  out  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  must  be  paid  out  of  the  public  lunds  if  they  be  summoned  by  the 
Commissioners,  unless  the  Commissioners  interpose  and  say  they  will  not  pay 
them. 

16637.  Were  any  of  those  witnesses  paid  out  of  any  other  source  than  the  poor- 
rate  ? — There  are  two  or  three  witnesses  who  could  "not  be  brought  within  the 
order,  because  they  had  been  summoned  from  a  greater  distance  than  the  Act  of 
Parliament  authorized  to  charge  for,  and  they  were  paid,  I  believe,  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners. 

16638.  State  how  Mr.  Westlake  is  to  be  repaid  ?-— , Mr.  Westlake  is  not  a 
witness. 

16639*  But  he  was  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  conduct  this  inquiry,  or 
prosecution  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

16640.  He  has  been  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  he  has  not  been  allowed 
the  payments  he  made  ? — That  is  a  matter  I  know  nothing  of  myself,  I  am  only 
able  to  act  on  those  directions  with  regard  to  the  witnesses  who  are  summoned 
and  brought  within  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

10641.  Mr.  Etwall.]  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  Did  you  send  up  a  list  of  those 
witnesses  who  were  not  examined? — No. 

16642.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Was  Mr.  Colborne  the  clerk  in  attendance  ?— Generallv. 

16643.  Had  you  any  other  clerk  in  attendance? — My  own  clerk  and  Mr. 

Mitchener. 

16644.  Did  they  take  part  in  the  matter  of  accounts  ?— Mr.  Mitchener  was 
checking  the  accounts  ;  my  clerk  w^as  copying  depositions  day  by  day. 

16645.  What  mode  did  you  adopt  to  learn  whether  witnesses  whom  you  had 
summoned  had  attended  in  conformity  with  their  summons  ? — Only  their  own 
statement. 

16646.  They  were  not  called  in,  and  their  names  entered  ? — The  question  was 
put  to  them  very  often  after  they  marked  their  depositions,  (i  How  many  days 
were  you  in  attendance  ?”  and  then  it  was  marked  on  the  deposition. 

16647.  Did  you  not  state  to  them  that  if  they  did  not  continue  to  attend  from 
day  to  day  they  would  not  be  paid  ? — I  mentioned  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  inquiry,  that  they  must  attend  from  day  to  day. 

16648.  That  being  the  case,  you  took  some  method  of  ascertaining  when  they 
were  in  attendance,  in  order  to  know  what  to  pay  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
inquiry? — I  did. 

16649.  Jane  Canning  you  did  not  see  yourself,  when  you  settled  what  she 
ought  to  have  been  paid  ? — I  was  not  the  person  to  pay  her." 

16650.  You  were  to  name  how  long  she  had  been  there  ? — ■‘—I  derived  my  infor¬ 
mation  from  herself,  as  to  her  deposition  that  she  was  living  at  Charlton,  and  was 
I  communicated  with  that  morning  by  Mr.  Busigny,  and  then  from  that  message  she 
attended,  and  was  examined  on  the  second  set  of  charges. 

16651.  Can  you  refer  to  the  paper,  and  see  what  she  was  paid  ?— One  shilling 
and  nine-pence ;  this  woman  stated  that  she  had  been  but  one  day  in  attendance  ; 

Mr.  Busigny  saw  her  that  morning  ;  he  was  the  attorney  getting  up  the  case. 

16652.  Mill  the  summons  was  returnable  on  the  25th  ?— ■  Many  of  them  were 
told  that  they  would  not  be  M’anted  till  afterwards. 

1 6653*  Mr.  A.  Wortley.]  (To  Mr.  Lumley.)  Look  at  section  14:  the  discre- 
°*45  27.  I 
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H.  W.  Parker.  Esq.  tion  of  allowing  costs  is  not  confined  to  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  as  well 
- - - as  summoned? — No. 

17  Jtily  1846,  16654.  The  Commissioners  can  allow  the  expenses  of  any  witnesses  whether 

examined  or  not? — Yes. 

16655.  If  attending  according  to  their  summons? — Yes.  There  is  a  point  in  this 
case,  whether  the  Commissioners  ought  not  to  allow'  the  expenses  of  witnesses  who 
have  not  been  summoned.  We  have  thought  it  better  to  confine  it  to  those  who 
have  been  summoned. 

16656.  It  is  capable  of  the  wide  construction,  and  not  of  the  narrow  one 
put  on  it  at  Andover  ?  — Exactly.  I  was  not  at  all  aware  that  we  had  not  a  list 
of  all  the  witnesses  summoned.  I  should  state  at  once,  that  if  that  is  the  case, 
it  is  competent  to  the  parties  to  apply  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  amend 
their  order,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  amendment  would  take  place. 

16657.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  say,  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  the 
power  to  make  orders  on  the  guardians  for  the  payment  of  witnesses  who  come 
within  10  miles ?— Within  10  miles  from  the  union. 

16658.  But  for  witnesses  who  come  further  than  10  miles,  they  can  make  no 
such  order? — Yes. 

16659.  They  pay  them  out  of  their  own  funds? — Yes;  the  funds  applicable 
to  the  charges  of  the  Commission. 

16660.  In  those  cases,  how  are  those  payments  made  to  parties  attending  as 
witnesses  from  a  distance  of  more  than  10  miles? — The  Assistant  Commissioner 
usually  pays  them. 

16661.  Not  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?—  No ;  perhaps  cases  occur  in  which 
the  clerk,  in  his  private  capacity,  has  paid  the  witnesses ;  then  he  is  reimbursed 
through  the  Commission,  01  the  Assistant  Commissioner  pays  them. 

16662.  A  paper  has  been  placed  in  your  hand,  in  which  you  find  there 
Elizabeth  Lashley’s  name ;  she  is  stated  to  come  20  miles  ? — Yes ;  the  place  given 
here  is  Southampton ;  the  statement  is  different  on  the  other  paper.  It  is  there 
stated  that  she  came  from  a  place  called  Bittern. 

16663.  She  was  placed  as  if  she  had  not  come  more  than  10  miles? — Yes. 

16664.  You  see,  if  you  look  at  this  paper  as  to  Elizabeth  Lashley,  her  state¬ 
ment  is,  that  she  came  26  miles,  and  she  received  from  the  guardians  10s.  ? 
—Yes. 

16665.  Now,  what  is  the  explanation  of  that  ;  look  at  the  case  of  Fox,  who  is 
stated  to  have  come  11  miles  ? — That  is  11  miles  from  Andover,  not  from  the 
union.  I  see,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Parker,  that  no  distance  is  specified  from 
whence  Elizabeth  Lashley  came ;  I  cannot  explain  it  at  this  moment. 

16666.  Mr.  Etwall.]  In  your  table  or  scale  of  payments  to  witnesses,  male 
labourers  are  put  at  2S.  a  day?— Yes. 

16667.  At  the  time  of  this  examination  at  Andover,  it  was  the  very  height  of 
the  harvest;  was  that  taken  into  consideration  when  you  made  this  scaler — No; 
it  will  appear  that  that  is  a  scale  applicable  all  the  year  round. 

16668.  Is  it  not  a  hard  case  to  take  a  labourer  out  of  the  fields  in  the  midst  of 
harvest,  and  only  pay  him  2  s.  a  day  for  his  attendance  ? — It  may  be  hard  in  that 
case ;  I  am  not  sufficiently  able  to  say  whether  it  is  or  not ;  but  in  the  month  of 
November  or  October,  probably  it  would  not  be  too  little  then. 

16669.  Supposing  it  is  harvest  time? — I  should  say,  taken  all  the  year  round, 
it  is  a  fair  scale,  although  it  might  in  a  particular  case  fall  in  the  harvest ;  in  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  it  falls  at  a  time  when  that  scale  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient. 

16670.  These  labourers  were  present  five  days,  consequently  it  must  have  been 
a  great  loss  to  them  ? — It  is  so. 

16671.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.']  Was  any  such  representation  made  to  you,  as  aground 
for  allowing  more? — Not  at  all. 

16672.  If  it  had  been  reported  to  you  that  they  attended  in  harvest  time,  would 
that  have  been  considered  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  ;  the  custom  is  to  act  on  the 
scale ;  that  is  the  only  course  which  all  taxing  officers  follow. 

16673.  Mr .Etwall.]  There  is  Henry  Marsh,  a  carrier  at  Stockbridge  ;  you 
have  only  allowed  him  3s.  6  d.  a  day;  is  that  sufficient  for  a  carrier? — That 
depends  on  the  class  of  person  he  was. 

16674.  What  class  do  you  put  him  in? — Shopmen,  journeymen,  and  inferior 
tradesmen. 

16675.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  remember  ever  having  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Parker  on  the  subject  of  that  paragraph  in  the  Globe?— Yes;  I  think 

I  stated 
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I  stated  before  that  I  did  recollect  having  a  conversation  with  him  somewhere  in  IK.  tf. Parker, Esq. 

the  spring  of  the  year.  ~  ~~~r 

16676.  Do  you  remember  him  telling  you  anything  about  Mr.  Lewis,  in  con-  l7  tuiy  1040. 

nexion  with  that  paragraph  ?— Certainly  not. 

16677.  Chairman .]  You  say  that  deliberately  ?— Ves. 

16678.  Mr.  Christie .]  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  remember  having  any  conver¬ 
sation  with  Mr.  Lumley  on  the  paragraph  in  the  Globe  relating  to  your  resigna¬ 
tion  ? — Yes,  I  do;  in  the  District  Asylums  Committee-room. 

16679.  During  the  course  of  this  Session  ? — Yes. 

16680.  Who  began  that  conversation  ? — I  did. 

16681.  What  did  you  say? — 1  thanked  Mr.  Lumley  for  inserting  the  paragraph 
in  the  Globe  relating  to  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner. 

16682.  What  did  be  say? — “You  know  I  was  compelled  to  do  it;”  I  said, 

“  I  do  not  think  you  were  compelled,  and,  knowing  the  situation  we  were  for¬ 
merly  in  together,  I  would  have  refused,  under  any  circumstances,  to  have  written 
such  a  paragraph.” 

16683.  Did  he  say  by  whom  he  was  compelled? — He  said,  “How  did  you 
know  it  ?  ”  I  mentioned  that  it  came  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  said,  “  If  it  was  a 
voluntary  act,  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  was  right  of  you  to  do  so.”  He  said, 

“  I  did  it  at  Mr.  Lewis’s  dictation.  Mr.  Lewis  dictated  the  paragraph,  and  I  sent 
it  in  as  a  paragraph  to  the  Globe  newspaper mentioning  the  name  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  had  sent  it. 

16684.  Is  there  anything  else  in  that  conversation  which  you  wish  to  mention  ?. 

— Nothing  else  ;  that  quite  satisfied  me.  He  said  he  had  done  it  bv  the  dictation 
and  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

16685.  Do  you  assure  the  Committee  that  you  remember  having  such  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Lumley  ? — I  assure  the  Committee  l  did,  and  I  went  forth¬ 
with  to  the  Globe-office  and  tried  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Globe  newspaper  of  that 
day. 

16686.  There  is  a  possibility,  if  not  a  probability,  of  this  subject  being  investi¬ 
gated  before  a  tribunal  empowered  to  administer  oaths,  and  you  may  be  called 
on  to  give  testimony  upon  oath ;  do  you  adhere  to  your  statement  that  Mr.  Lum¬ 
ley  told  you,  in  the  District  Asylums  Committee-room,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
send  that  paragraph  to  the  Globe  newspaper ;  that  he  wrote  it  at  Mr.  Lewds’s 
dictation,  and  sent  it  by  his  direction  ? — Yes,  I  adhere  to  that ;  and  consequently 
I  went  forthwith  to  the  Globe-office  and  tried  to  get  a  copy,  thinking  it  would  be 
valuable.  I  failed  to  get  it,  and  the  porter  of  the  establishment  said  he  would  go 
round  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  did  so,  and  succeeded  in  getting  one. 

16687.  Give  a  distinct  answer  to  the  question.  Having  received  the  caution 
which  has  been  given  you,  do  you  adhere  to  your  statement  that  Mr.  Lumley  told 
you  he  was  compelled  to  send  that  paragraph  to  the  Globe  newspaper,  and  that 
lie  wrote  it  at  Mr.  Lewis’s  dictation,  and  sent  it  by  his  desire? — I  do. 

16688.  Chairman.']  Where  was  that  said? — In  the  District  Asylums  Com¬ 
mittee. 

16689.  When? — In  the  early  part  of  this  Session  ;  almost  the  first  week  of  this 
Session.  t 

16690.  Mr.  Christie .]  (To  Mr.  Lumley .)  Now,  after  giving  you  a  similar  caur 
tion,  do  you  still  adhere  to  your  statement,  that  you  never  told  Mr.  Parker  that 
you  wrote  it  by  Mr.  Lewis’s  compulsion  or  desire? — Certainly,  I  adhere  posh- 
tively  to  my  statement. 

16691.  Have  you,  on  any  occasion  previous  or  subsequent  to  this,  sent  any 
informadon  to  the  newspapers  by  the  desire  or  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lewis? — -Yes; 
that  is  what  has  misled  my  friend.  There  was  information  that  appeared  in  a 
subsequent  paper  of  the  Globe  relative  to  the  resignation  of  another  gentleman, 
which  was  stated  in  the  Globe  in  an  erroneous  manner;  and  knowing  that  I  had 
some  acquaintance  with  a  gentleman  who  has  a  high  office  in  that  establishment, 

Mr.  Lewis  did  request  me  to  have  that  statement  corrected.  That  is  quite  subse¬ 
quent  to  this,  and  had  no  sort  of  reference  to  this.  I  am  perfectly  positive  that 
Mr,  Lewis  never  gave  me  any  direction  with  respect  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  that 
I  received  none.  I  acted  without  any  information  whatever,  or  any  request  or 
any  application  from  the  Commissioners  to  do  such  a  thing ;  and  my  friend  here, 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  perfectly  in  error  if  he  supposes  I  gave  that  information  to 
him.  I  did  not  state  it  so;  1  had  not  any  reason  for  so  doing ;  I  had  no  motive 
and  no  object,  nor  had  I  any  inducement  whatever  for  so  doing. 

0.45 — 27.  K 
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H.W.  Parker,  Esq.  16692.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  thanking  you  for  that  paragraph? — No  ; 

-  I  remember  the  matter  arose  in  consequence  of  his  referring  to  the  paragraph  in 

*7  Ju,y  l84^-  the  Globe,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure;  my  own  impression  at  the  time  was  as  to  the 

latter  information. 

16693-  Was  that  about  Mr.  Parker,  or  some  one  else  ? — About  some  one  else. 
I  state  that  my  impression  is  that  the  conversation  arose  and  referred  to  the  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Globe  relativerto  this  other  gentleman  who  had  resigned,  and  that 
led  to  the  conversation  as  to  the  paragraph  that  had  appeared  relative  to  Mr. 
Parker’s  resignation. 

16694.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.']  Was  that  in  reference  to  the  article  in  the  Globe 
stating  that  the  gentleman  had  resigned  from  disgust? — It  was  so. 

16695.  In  order  to  correct  that  inaccurate  statement  of  the  Globe,  Mr.  Lewis 
desired  you  to  make  a  communication  ? — Yes  ;  I  took  the  precaution  in  that  case 
of  consulting  the  gentleman,  and  finding  it  had  been  erroneously  stated,  I  caused 
the  correction  to  be  made. 

16696.  Chairman.]  Your  impression  is,  that  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker 
arose,  in  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  the  other  case  with  which  he  was  uncon¬ 
nected  ? — Yes. 

16697.  And  from  that  proceeded  to  the  paragraph  relating  to  himself? — Yes. 

16698.  And  that  your  observation  as  to  Mr.  Lewis  applied  to  the  first,  and  had 
no  reference  to  the  second  ? — No. 

16699.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  could  not  have  said  Mr.  Lewis  compelled  you  to 
correct  that  error? — No,  not  compelled  me. 

16700.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  make  any  apology  or  explanation  to  Mr. 
Parker  for  having  sent  this  paragraph  to  the  paper  about  him  ? — No,  no  apology 
whatever,  nor  explanation. 

16701.  (To  Mr.  Parker .)  After  hearing  what  Mr.  Lumley  has  said,  do  you 
still  adhere  to  your  statement  ? — Yes,  strictly. 

16702.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  When  you  said  it  had  come  to  your  knowledge,  do 
you  mean  to  say  the  fact  of  Mr.  Lumley  having  made  the  communication  to  the 
Globe  had,  or  the  fact  of  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Lewis  ? — The  fact  of  his  having 
sent  it  to  the  Globe ;  that  fact  only. 

16703.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Is  it  consistent  with  your  recollection  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Lumley  on  this  occasion,  that  he  stated  to  you  that 
he  had,  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis,  written  to  the  Globe  to  correct  a  statement 
which  appeared  there  with  reference  to  the  resignation  of  a  person  connected  with 
the  Poor-law  Commission,  but  not  yourself? — Some  days  after,  in  the  same 
Committee-room,  Mr.  Lumley  mentioned  that, 

16704.  Not  in  the  same  conversation? — Not  in  the  same  conversation. 

16705.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  appearance  of  this  paragraph  in  the 
Globe  newspaper,  and  its  being  written  by  Mr.  Lumley,  was  a  matter  that  might 
be  of  some  importance  ? — When  I  received  that  information  from  Mr.  Lumley. 

16706.  Did  you  consider  this  conversation  as  likely  to  be  of  nny  importance  ? 
—Yes. 

16707.  Did  you  take  any  minute  of  it? — No. 

16707.*  Is  it  your  custom  to  take  minutes  of  conversations  that  are  likely  to  be 
of  importance? — No,  it  is  not. 

16708.  If  you  take  minutes  of  conversations  it  is  an  exception  to  your  general 
rule?— Yes. 

16709.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  information? — From 
no  official  person. 

16710.  Not  from  any  person  connected  with  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office? 
— No ;  not  with  Somerset  House. 

16711.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  had  a  second  conversation  ? — I  had. 

16712.  Was  it  in  that  second  conversation,  and  not  before,  that  you  heard  of 
the  correction  that  Mr.  Lewis  desired  of  the  error  in  the  Globe  newspaper  ? — It 
arose  in  this  way  :  Mr.  Lumley  was  attending  the  Asylums  Committee,  and  I  fre¬ 
quently  went  into  that  Committee,  and  I  said,  “  I  see  that  Tufnell  has  resigned, 
and  resigned  in  disgust.”  Mr.  Lumley  said,  “That  is  not  so  ;  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Tufnell,  and  that  is  to  be  corrected.” 

16713.  Was  that  at  the  first  or  the  second  conversation? — The  second  con¬ 
versation. 

16714.  The  conversation  which  you  have  previously  detailed  to  the  Committee, 
according  to  your  recollection,  was  the  first  of  the  two  ? — Yes  ;  I  mentioned,  “  This 
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is  a  new  practice  to  advertise  the  resignations  of  Assistant  Commissioners ;  when 
I  was  formerly  in  your  situation  no  such  practice  existed  then.”  Mr.  Lumley 
said,  “  It  is  the  first  time  it  ever  has  occurred.” 

16715.  In  your  case? — Yes,  referring  to  my  case. 

16716.  (To  Mr.  Lumley.)  Did  you  ever  before  send  any  information  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  or  any  other  person’s  desire? — No. 

16717.  Mr.  S.  JVortley .]  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  you  wrote  that  note 
to  the  Globe  ? — At  the  Poor-law  Commission-office. 

16717*.  Was  Mr.  Owen  in  the  room  at  the  time? — No. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in  ,*  and  further  Examined. 

16718.  Mr.  S.  JVortley.']  WHAT  aged  man  is  Mr.  Henry  Nicol? — I  believe 
he  is  about  20. 

16719.  How  long  had  he  been  clerk  to  Mr.  Parker? — About  a  year  and  a  half. 

16720.  You  have  already  told  us  that  he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Parker? 
— So  I  understood. 

16721.  This  letter  was  put  into  your  hands,  and  you  were  asked  if  it  was  a  copy 
of  the  letter  you  received? — Yes. 

16722.  Have  you  seen  that  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

16723.  That  same  letter  ? — Yes. 

16724.  When  did  you  see  it  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parker? — During  the 
sitting  of  this  Committee,  about  a  month  ago. 

16725.  Did  Mr.  Parker  show  it  to  you  ? — Yes. 

16726.  Mr  Christie.]  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  W  hen  did  you  make  the  copy  of  that 
letter  ? — During  the  progress  of  this  Committee  ;  I  made  it  for  your  service. 

16727.  Did  you  write  that  letter,  or  Mr.  Nicol? — It  is  Mr.  Nmols  letter 
entirely. 

16728.  And  you  made  the  copy  for  my  information? — Yes.  I  wrote  to  him 
from  Pall  Mall,  having  heard  such  an  offer  had  been  made,  and  told  him  my 
views,  that  I  should  be  offended  if  he  accepted  such  an  offer. 

16729.  This  copy  made  is  not  in  his  handwriting? — No. 

16730.  Mr.  S.  JVortley.]  Did  you  state  that  was  not  in  his  hand wri ting? 
— Yes. 

16731.  Whose  do  you  believe  it  to  be? — It  is  in  his  father’s  handwriting. 

16732.  In  point  of  fact,  you  prevented  him  taking  the  office  that  was  offered  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  did. 

16733.  Did  you  do  your  best  to  do  so  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

]6734*  Not  in  telling  him  you  should  be  offended  ?-— I  do  not  think  that  would 
have  prevented  him. 

16735.  Were  you  not  aware  of  the  contents  of  that  letter  before  it  was  sent? 
—No. 

16736.  Nor  the  substance  of  it  ? — No  ;  I  received  no  communication  from  him 
from  the  21st  of  November  till  after  the  date  of  this  letter. 

16737.  Had  you  any  communication  with  him  ?— I  wrote  to  a  member  of  his 
family,  saying  I  should  be  offended  if  he  accepted  such  an  offer ;  but  he  had  a 
better  situation  already. 

16738.  Did  you  state  in  that  letter  to  a  relation  of  his,  the  grounds  on  which 
you  thought  he  ought  to  refuse  it  r — Yes,  I  did;  1  expressed  my  surprise  at  it 
altogether. 

16739.  Are  the  grounds  stated  in  that  letter  substantially  those  you  suggested  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  they  are,  substantially. 

16740.  To  whom  was  it  you  wrote  that  letter?— To  his  father. 

16741.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  his  father  communicated  to  him  the 
letter  you  sent  ? — I  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely. 

16742.  Did  he  send  in  the  very  letter  you  had  written  r — No  ;  that  I  am  quite 
certain  of. 

16743.  What  makes  you  sure  of  it?— I  heard  him  speak  of  it  afterwards; 

I  heard  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he  consulted  at  Brighton,  state  that  at  his  suggestion 
an  alteration  had  been  made. 

16744.  Did  you  afterwards  hear  from  his  father  what  he  intended  to  write  ? 
— No. 

16745.  What  was  the  date  of  your  letter  to  his  father? — I  think  about  the  22d 
of  November  ;  I  think  it  w^as  on  a  Saturday.  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  that 
was  from  Mrs.  Parker  ;  she  gave  me  the  first  copy  that  I  saw  of  it. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Eleven  o’cloc  k. 
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George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq. 
Mr.  Hugh  Owen  - 
William  Golden  Lumley,  Esq.  - 
H.  JV.  Parker,  Esq. 
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[  Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  oJ 
M  mutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of  Papers 
§c.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested,  that  Member 
receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers,  will  be  careful  that  the$ 
are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they  are  printed ,  th 
special  use  of  the  Members  of  such  Committees .] 
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Martis,  21*  die  Julii ,  1846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  W.  JoJliffe. 
Mr.  Langston. 


Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Wakley. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Rev.  Charles  Henry  Ridding ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

16746.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  are  Incumbent  of  Andover? — Yes. 

16747.  And  Chaplain  to  the  union  workhouse? — Yes. 

16748.  How  long  have  you  held  the  latter  situation  ? — Since  the  formation  of 
the  union. 

16749.  That  I  suppose  was  1836? — Yes. 

16750.  Ten  years? — Yes. 

16751.  State  what  has  been  the  ordinary  routine  of  your  duties  during  that 
time  r  It  has  been  to  read  prayers  and  preach  a  sermon,  either  myself  or  one  of 
my  curates,  every  Sunday ;  to  attend  the  house  whenever  sent  for,  to  see  sick 
people,  and  to  make  a  report  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  once  a 
month  or  oftener,  as  it  might  happen. 

16752.  Has  there  been  service  twice  on  Sunday,  or  only  once  ? — Only  once. 

16753.  Has  it  been  your  custom  to  read  prayers  at  all  during  the  week?-— No. 

10754.  Have  there  been  any  stated  visits  made  during  the  week,  either  by 
yourself  or  by  your  assistant  ? — Not  unless  sent  for. 

'16755  With  the  view  of  making  the  report  you  speak  of,  on  the  state  of  the 
schools,  how  often  has  it  been  your  habit  to  visit  them  ?— Always  once  a  month, 
according  to  the  directions  which  I  received  when  I  undertook  the  situation,  and, 
when  occasion  required,  more  frequently. 

16756.  What  number  of  children  have  generally  been  in  the  schools? — From 
30  to  50  m  each  of  them,  on  the  average. 

j6757-  Are  the  boys  and  girls’  schools  kept  in  the  same  room? — Orio-inally 
they  were  intended  to  be  kept  in  the  same  room;  but  the  room  was  not  lar*4 
enough,  therefore  the  girls’  school  has  always  been  held  in  the  dinino*  hafl 
the  boys  school  remaining  where  it  was  originally  appointed. 

16758.  Has  there  been  from  the  commencement,  or  if  not,  from  what  period 
a  separate  master  or  mistress  ? — Always,  from  the  beginning. 

been759'  therG  been  frequeiU  Changes  in  the  schoolmaster  ?— There  have 

1 6760.  Can  you  state  how  many  changes  there  have  been  within  the  last  three 
years  ? — There  have  been  frequent  changes. 

16761.  The  present  schoolmaster  is  M‘Dougal,  jun.  ?— Yes. 

16762.  How  long  has  he  been  schoolmaster? — He  has  held  the  office  of  school¬ 
master  about  three  years. 

16763.  What  aged  man  is  he  ? — He  is  now  about  20 ;  he  was  rather  more  than 
17  when  he  was  appointed. 

1764.  Had  he  held  any  situation  before  he  was  appointed  schoolmaster  ?— No  • 
he  acted  temporarily  as  schoolmaster  before  he  was  appointed  ;  he  had  acted  during 
the  intervals  when  there  was  no  schoolmaster:  he  supplied  the  place  and  took 
charge  of  the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  his  father. 

1f?6)5'  SadThe,  be,en  trained>  or  '»  any  way  fitted,  for  the  situation  of  school¬ 
master  ?~No,  I  think  not, 

0-45  ~28'  A  1(766-7.  Has 
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Rev.C.  H.  Ridding. 


21  July  1846. 


16766-7.  Has  it  been  your  habit  to  make  the  periodical  report  that  you  spoke 
of  ? — Yes. 

16768.  Regularly? — I  will  not  say  regularly  ;  always  once  a  month. 

16769.  Is  that  report  made  to  the  workhouse  committee? — It  is  made  in  the 
chaplain’s  hook. 

16770.  At  the  same  time  that  you  fill  up  that  report  of  the  schools,  did  you 
also  fill  up  the  statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  duties  generally  are  performed, 
and  your  attendances  ? — I  never  say  anything,  except  something  particular  happens 
with  regard  to  the  Sunday  duty ;  if  anything  happens  with  respect  to  the  Sunday 
duty,  I  enter  it,  not  always. 

16771.  These  entries  are  all  signed  by  Mr.  Richards  ;  is  that  gentleman  your 
curate  ? — At  present  he  is. 

16772.  With  the  exception  of  one  in  October,  when  there  are  your  initials, 
C.H.R.l— Yes. 

16773.  On  the  attendance  preparatory  to  making  your  report,  were  you  in  the 
habit  of  examining  the  children? — Always. 

16774.  In  all  the  branches  in  which  they  'were  taught? — Sometimes  in  some, 
sometimes  in  others,  and  sometimes  in  all. 

16775.  Looking,  then,  to  those  examinations  which  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  instituting  of  late,  they  have  been  instituted  by  Mr.  Richards,  but  speaking 
only  from  your  personal  knowledge,  was  it  your  opinion  that  the  schools  were  in 
a  satisfactory  state,  or  otherwise  ?— Extremely  satisfactory,  generally  speaking ; 
whenever  there  was  anything  to  the  contrary  I  have  always  entered  it  in  very 
plain  words. 

16776.  You  do  not  speak  from  your  personal  knowledge,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  this  book,  of  anything  subsequent  to  September  1845  ? — Yes,  I  have 
been  once  or  twice,  but  I  do  not  think. I  have  entered  it  in  the  book  ;  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  Mr.  Richards  having  made  an  entry  in  the  book  during  that  time,  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

16777.  Did  you  feel  that  satisfaction  that  you  have  described  in  all  the 
branches  they  were  instructed  in  ? — Sometimes  they  would  fail  in  one  point  and 
sometimes  in  another ;  it  was  not  at  all  regularly  the  same. 

16778.  You  have  had  experience  in  parochial  schools,  and  comparing  these 
schools  with  the  parochial  schools  which  you  would  ordinarily  find  in  a  well-managed 
parish  of  1,000  inhabitants,  do  you  consider  the  workhouse  school  as  good 
as  you  would  find  such  a  school  to  be,  taking  the  last  five  years,  when  more  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  those  subjects,  within  the  time  that  you  instituted  the  com¬ 
parison  ? — Certainly,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  far  better  than  our  own 
national  schools. 

16779.  Do  you  think  the  boys  generally  understand  what  they  read  ? — The 
boys  are  not  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with  the  girls ;  the  boys  are  always  inferior 
to  the  girls. 

16780.  Are  the  boys  in  the  workhouse  school  as  well  and  as  satisfactorily  in¬ 
structed  as  they  are  in  the  national  schools  at  Andover  r — I  think  they  are. 

16781.  Is  the  Andover  national  school  a  good  school  ?— It  is  a  large  school, 
and  I  think  they  take  pains  with  it ;  but  it  does  not  come  up  to  my  expectations. 

16782.  Under  the  date  of  the  25th  of  September,  which  is  the  last  visit  you 
have  recorded,  there  occurs  in  the  visiting-book  these  remarks :  “  The  house  and 
all  things  about  it  wear  the  same  general  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  good  order 
which  has  at  all  times  called  forth  the  approbation  not  only  of  myself,  but  also  far 
more  competent  judges,  who  have  at  different  times  visited  the  house.  This  was 
on  the  25th  September ;  was  that  pending  the  inquiry  into  M'Dougal’s  conduct  ? 
— It  was  just  after  it  had  ceased. 

16783.  Before  you  entered  these  words,  had  you  satisfied  yourself,  by  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  house,  and  by  examination,  that  these  things  were  so?  I  had. 

16784.  Are  you  prepared  to  state,  after  that  investigation  had  taken  place,  and 
looking  at  the  statements  which  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  house,  that 
you  consider  at  that  time  you  were  borne  out  in  that  statement  ? — Yes,  I  do, 
fully. 

16785.  That  at  all  times  the  house  had  presented  the  general  appearan  e 
of  cleanliness  and  good  order? — Yes,  I  do;  on  all  occasions  of  my  visiting  it  I 
never  found  it  in  any  but  the  best  order ;  I  found  it  always  in  the  best  order. 

16786.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  Committee  that  the  inmates  of  the 

house  were  only  permitted  to  change  their  clothes  or  stockings  once  a  month  ; 

that 
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that  during  the  time  those  stockings  were  being  washed,  the  children  went 
about  without  stockings ;  and  that  the  bed  linen  was  only  changed  once  a 
month ;  now  supposing  that  to  have  been  the  state  of  things,  should  you  con¬ 
sider  the  house  in  which  those  practices  existed  deserving  those  commendations 
which  you  have  bestowed  ? — I  should  not ;  and  I  should  not  have  given  it  if 
I  thought  anything  of  that  sort  was  taking  place. 

16787.  Did  you  ever  see  the  children  at  any  of  your  visits  without  shoes  and 
stockings  ? — I  never  did. 

16788.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  other  union  houses? — No. 

16789.  In  visiting  the  house,  did  you  ever  happen  to  visit  the  vagrant  ward? 
— No. 


16790.  Did  you  ever  go  in  there? — -No. 

16791.  Were  you  ever  called  on  to  visit  any  vagrants  there  for  sickness? 
— No. 


16792.  Did  you  ever  see  the  beds  turned  up  in  the  rooms? — Yes;  I  have 
walked  through  the  rooms. 

16793.  Did  you  find  those  beds  in  a  cleanly  state? — To  all  appearance  they 
were. 

16794.  Did  you  examine  them  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  I  ever  opened  them  to 
see  them ;  but  still  the  rooms  to  all  appearance  were  as  cleanly  as  possible ; 
there  was  no  unpleasant  smell  of  any  sort  or  kind  to  attract  my  notice. 

16795.  The  sick  ward  was  that  into  which  you  went  most  frequently? — Yes  ; 
whenever  I  was  sent  for. 

16796.  Are  directions  given  to  the  master  and  matron  to  send  for  you  on 
all  occasions? — Yes. 

16797.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  sick  ward  on  visiting  it? — Always  very 
clean  and  very  sweet ;  if  I  saw  anything  which  I  thought  objectionable,  I  always 
made  a  point  of  noticing  it ;  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  anything  that  I  found  it 
necessary  to  find  fault  with. 

16798.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  a  complaint  made  by  any  inmate  of  the  sick 
ward  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  treated  ? — Never. 

16799.  As  t0  their  diet,  for  instance? — No. 

16800.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  attended  by 
the  nurses  ;  do  you  think  sufficient  attention  was  paid  to  the  sick  inmates  of  that 
ward  ? — They  wrere  attended  by  inmates  of  the  house. 

16801.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  were  sufficiently  attended  to? — They  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  and  they  never  complained. 

16102.  Have  you  been  in  that  ward  in  company  with  the  matron  sometimes  ?— • 
With  the  master  more  frequently. 

16803.  Into  the  female  sick  ward  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  not  often  I  have  been  in  the 
female  sick  ward,  but  it  has  usually  been  M‘DougaI,  the  master’s,  custom  to  go 
up  there  with  me. 

16804.  Into  the  female  sick  ward  as  well  as  into  the  male? — Yes. 

16805.  What  has  been  M'Dougals  manner  to  the  inmates,  as  far  as  you  have 
had  any  experience? — As  far  as  I  have  had  any  experience,  he  always  conducted 
himself  with  kindness  to  them. 

16806.  Has  that  been  your  uniform  experience? — Yes. 

16807.  Of  course  you  have  had  many  opportunities  of  conversation  with  the 
various  inmates  of  the  house  at  various  times  ;  has  it  been  your  practice  to  hold 
any  intercourse  or  communication  with  the  inmates  of  the  house  who  might  be 
well  ? — Not  unless  on  occasions  when  the  Sacrament  was  about  to  be  administered, 
or  some  special  reason,  otherwise  I  did  not. 

16808.  In  going  round  the  house,  did  you  often  go  round  with  the  visiting 
committee? — No. 


16809.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  visiting  committee  visited  regularly? — To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  did  ;  sometime^  when  I  have  been  in  the  school, 
they  have  come  in  there  when  they  have  been  going  round. 

16810.  Have  you  ever  gone  round  the  house  with  any  of  the  Assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  who  have  been  there  ? — No. 

16811.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  Assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  on  the  state  of  the  house  ? — No. 

16812.  Was  it  your  practice  to  attend  meetings  of  the  visiting  committee? — 
No. 


16813.  Or  meetings  of  the  Board? — No. 
0.45—28. 


16814.  Have 
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16814.  Have  you  ever  had  any  communication  or  conference  with  either  body 
on  the  subject  of  the  management  of  the  house  ? — Not  of  late  years. 

16815.  At  what  period  had  you? — At  the  commencement  of  the  house. 

16816.  Of  late  years  you  have  not  felt  any  necessity  for  so  doing  ? — No. 

16817.  Your  entry  on  the  25th  September,  contains  in  its  close  the  following 
observation  :  “  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  ascertained  that  the  master  of  the 
house  has  received  directions  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Poor  Laws  to  cease 
from  exercising  any  control  over  the  workhouse ;  and  to  remove  from  the  premises 
as  soon  as  may  be.  Under  those  circumstances,  as  this  is  the  last  report  I  shall 
have  to  make  with  reference  to  the  late  master,  I  feel  it  buf  an  act  of  justice  to 
affirm  my  belief,  as  I  can  do  with  the  utmost  truth,  that  in  every  particular  in 
which  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  discharge  of  his  very  arduous  duties  came  under  my 
observation,  a  more  efficient  officer  is  not  anywhere  to  be  found.”  At  the  time 
of  making  this  entry  you  were  satisfied  of  its  correctness,  but  on  further  consi¬ 
deration,  would  you  still  adhere  to  that  opinion  ? — With  regard  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  drunkenness,  I  cannot  one  moment  think  so.  If  I  had  known  the 
charge  of  drunkenness,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  proved  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal, 
although  up  to  the  inquiry  I  never  heard  one  word  of  them,  as  to  drunkenness,  I 
cannot  consider  him  an  efficient  officer ;  but  with  respect  to  the  other  points  I  do 
consider  him  an  efficient  officer,  as  far  as  anything  fell  under  my  observation. 

16818.  At  this  time  it  was  within  your  knowledge  that  charges  of  various  kinds, 
of  peculation,  immorality,  harshness,  and  other  charges,  had  been  brought  forward 
against  M‘Dougal,  and  at  that  period  the  investigation  had  been  terminated? — 
Yes. 

16819.  And  the  fact  that  those  charges  had  been  made  was  within  your  know¬ 
ledge  at  the  time  you  made  this  entry? — Yes. 

16820.  Have  you  been  present  during  any  part  of  the  investigation  During 
the  last  day. 

1 6821.  Was  that  during  the  charge  of  drunkenness  ? — Yes. 

16822.  You  were  cognizant  of  the  charges  that  had  been  made;  have  you  read 
the  reports  in  the  newspapers? — Very  few.  I  did  not  read  them;  and  1  think 
with  regard  to  the  charges  of  drunkenness,  those  charges  had  not  been  made 
before  1  made  that  report.  I  only  say  with  regard  to  the  points  that  came  under 
my  observation,  and  I  have  seen  the  house  at  different  times  of  the  day  without 
any  notice  whatever  being  given  of  the  time  when  1  was  likely  to  come,  and  at 
the  service  on  Sunday  morning  I  never  found  M‘Dougal  out  of  his  place,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  I  have  not  the  character  of  being  very  easily  satisfied. 

16823.  How  frequently  did  your  visits  take  place;  did  they  ordinarily  take 
place  more  than  once  a  week? — No. 

16824.  On  how  many  occasions,  on  an  average,  take  a  couple  of  months, 
should  you  be  sent  for  to  visit  the  sick  inmates? — Not  once  a  month. 

16825.  What  number  of  inmates  were  there  in  the  house? — They  varied  at 
different  times  of  the  year ;  at  Christmas,  including  the  children,  nearly  200, 
upwards  of  150,  but  from  this  time,  or  rather  earlier  in  the  year,  till  Christmas 
came  on,  there  would  be  not  30  persons  in  the  house  on  an  average  besides  the 
children. 

16826.  Would  they  send  for  your  curate,  Mr.  Richards? — If  anybody  was  ill 
they  would  send,  but  there  was  very  seldom  anybody  ill  there. 

16827.  Dy  you  feel  confident  that  in  every  case  in  which  there  was  illness, 
you  or  Mr.  Richards  was  sent  for? — No,  I  do  not. 

16828.  Have  you  reason  to  doubt  whether,  taking  the  average  number  of  old 
and  infirm  people  there,  you  were  sent  for  as  often  as  the  authorities  of  the  house 
ought  to  have  sent  for  you  ? — I  believe  they  would  not  send  for  me  . unless  they 
were  desired  to  do  so. 

16829.  %  whom?— By  the  sick  people  themselves. 

16830.  They  did  not  consider  it  their  duty  to  send  for  the  clergyman  unless 
the  sick  person  asked  for  him  ? — No,  I  suppose  not. 

16831.  Did  you  ever  give  any  directions  to  M‘Dougal,  or  express  any  wish 
that  they  should  do  that? — Yes, 

16832.  State  what  those  directions  were? — It  was  a  regular  rule  of  mine,  and 
it  is  now,  still  to  ask  always  if  there  are  any  sick  persons  in  the  house  who  wish 
to  see  me,  and  I  have  always  particularly  cautioned  them  to  send  if  any  persons 
desired  them  to  do  so, 

16833.  That 
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16833.  That  would  be  on  a  Sunday  ? — Yes,  or  any  other  time  ;  when  I  went  I 
always  asked  that  question,  as  a  necesary  question. 

16834.  Is  it  right  to  infer  from  your  question,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
attendance  on  Sunday,  your  attendance  at  other  times  did  not  average  more  than 
once  a  month  ? — No  ;  I  thought  you  meant  to  attend  sick  people. 

16835.  The  question  would  rather  be  this,  putting  out  the  Sunday  on  which 
you  attend,  what  number  of  attendances  on  an  average" would  there  be,  in  addition 
to  the  Sunday  attendances,  in  the  month  ? — I  have  two  curates,  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  curates  in  order  to  attend  to  this  duty  properly;  my  direction 
was,  that  one  of  the  curates  should  always  visit  the  schools  every  fortnight ; 
although  I  have  had  only  one  curate  lately,  still  he  has  continued  to  visit  the 
school  and  the  house  always  once  a  fortnight;  whatever  visits  have  been  made  by 
him  or  me  besides  that  have  been  in  addition  to  that;  that  has  been  the  regular 
course,  to  visit  the  schools  and  the  house  once  a  fortnight. 

16836.  You  cannot  tell  us,  perhaps,  on  an  average  how  often,  in  addition  to 
that,  visits  to  sick  people,  either  by  yourself  or  curate  took  place  in  a  month  ? — - 
I  cannot. 

16837.  Do  you  think  the  visits  were  made  to  the  sick  and  aged  in  the  work- 
house  in  as  great  a  number  as  they  would  to  a  similar  number  of  poor  people 
among  your  parishioners  out  of  the  house  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer.  There  is  no  inclination  among  the  people  there ;  they  have  not  a  strong 
inclination  to  have  a  clergyman  to  attend  them.  It  has  gradually  increased, 
therefore  we  attend  them  a  great  deal  more  than  we  used  in  some  cases ;  still  I 
think  the  attendance  at  the  house  has  been  the  average.  It  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  because  there  have  not  been  so  many  sick  people  there. 

16838.  Do  you  think  M‘Dougal  sent  for  you  as  often  as  there  wras  a  sick  per¬ 
son  r  They  assured  me  they  sent  for  me  as  often  as  sick  people  asked  them 
to  do  so. 

it  within  your  knowledge  that  it  is  part  of  MsDougal’s  duty  to  read 
prayers  daily  ? — Yes. 

16840.  You  refer  to  week-days  in  that  answer  ? — Yes. 

16841.  Are  you  aware  of  any  occasion  on  which  he  read  prayers  on  Sundays? 
es. 


16842.  Can  you  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  that  was? — Yes,  it 
arose  fiom  this  circumstance :  I  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  curate  who  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  reason,  and  having  more  duties  than  could  possibly  be 
discharged,  I  desired  M‘Dougal  to  read  the  prayers,  thinking  it  better  that  as  he 
was  m  the  habit  of  reading  prayers  on  other  days,  he  being  ordered  so  to  do,  that 
it  was  better  he  should  read  them  to  the  inmates  than  that  there  should  be  no 

prayers.  I  never  did  that  without  trying  every  possible  means  to  get  assistance 
from  any  other  quarter. 

16843.  Was  that  on  one  occasion  ? — More  than  one,  but  I  cannot  say  positively 
how  many.  r  J 

16844.  About  the  same  time  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  as  far  as  I  recollect  he  did  so 
once  when  I  myself  was  ill,  and  incapacitated  from  doing  any  duty,  but  never  on 
any  occasion  was  it  done,  except  on  such  an  occasion,  when  I  should  not  have  been 
censured  for  shutting  up  my  church,  if  I  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  same 
thing  happen  to  me. 

16845.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  occasion  when,  on  reading  prayers  in 
the  week-day,  M'Dougal  was  intoxicated  ? — No. 

1  ^°U  were  not  aware  of  that  ? — No  ;  until  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  I  never 

heard  from  any  quarter  whatever  of  acts  of  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  M‘Dou<ral 
or  I  should  have  spoken  to  him  about  it. 

i6$4j.  Does  your  disapprobation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  extend  to  their 
temper? — To  Mrs.  M‘Dougal’s. 

.  16848.  Do  you  consider  that  his  temper,  manners,  and  demeanour  to  the 
inmates  was  such  as  you  could  wish  ?— Whenever  I  saw  them,  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  complaint.  I  had  particular  reason  to  think  so  from  the  circum- 
stance  that  when  the  school  was  vacant,  and  there  was  no  master,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office,  and  there  were  two  boys  who  never  seemed  to  get  on: 
1  used  to  speak  to  them  constantly  about  not  getting  on,  and  they  never  did  do 
anything  till  he  took  to  it,  and  then  they  made  progress,  looked  happy,  and  seemed 
to  get  on  ;  and  from  that,  and  his  general  treatment,  and  manner  of  addressing  the 
boys,  1  think  he  was  the  person  I  describe  him  to  be. 

0.4.5—28.  B  16849.  i, 
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Kev,  C,  H.  Ridding.  16849.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  paupers  and  inmates  of  the  house  were 

- - - - -  contented  with  his  conduct  as  master? — I  always  thought  so,  and  my  reason  for 

.21  July  1846.  thinking  so,  besides  their  never  making  any  complaint,  which  they  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  do,  was  that  when  I  conversed  with  people,  when  they  came  out 
of  the  house,  although  one  has  expressed  one  cause  and  another  another  for  leaving, 

I  never  heard  them  speak  an  ill  word  against  M‘Dougal  himself.  I  have  heard 
them  speak  ill  words  of  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  saying  her  temper  was  not  good. 

16850.  Can  you  refer  to  many  cases  in  which  you  heard  that? — I  have  asked 
them  what  has  been  the  matter;  they  said  they  did  not  like  the  confinement,  or 
the  children  being  separated  from  them  ;  they  did  not  like  the  parting  of  husband 
and  wife;  those  were  the  general  complaints.  v, 

16851.  Have  you  read  much  of  the  evidence  taken  before  this  Committee  now 
sitting? — I  read  some  of  it  in  the  “  Times”  newspaper. 

16852.  Have  you  read  anything  there,  which  leads  you,  on  looking  back,  to 
doubt  whether  your  impression  of  the  conduct  of  the  workhouse  master,  was 
such  as  you  have  described  it  to  be  ? — I  ought  to  say,  I  have  discontinued  read¬ 
ing  the  evidence  some  time. 

16853.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  beds,  were  the  beds  closely  folded  up 
in  a  small  compass,  or  were  they  open,  generally  ? — When  I  have  seen  them  they 
have  been  turned  up  and  folded  neatly. 

16854.  So  that  you  could  not  see,  from  a  passing  inspection,  in  what  state  they 
were  ? — Not  in  the  inside,  but  they  wore  the  appearance  of  being  done  up  with 
great  care,  and  had  the  neatest  possible  appearance.  I  have  been  round  the 
house  with  persons  at  different  times,  and  they  have  uniformly  made  that  re- 
mark,  u  How  extremely  nice  all  the  things  appeared.”  I  went  round  with  Dr. 
Goddard,  who  is  a  person  of  the  most  humane  mind,  he  has  made  an  entry  in 
the  book  to  that  effect ;  and  Mr.  Ingleheart  and  Miss  Gale  with  him,  and  they 
all  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  what  they  saw  there. 

16855.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  was  your  own 
wish  to  come  before  the  Committee  ? — Not  at  all ;  decidedly  not ;  I  am  a  most 
unwilling  evidence,  for  many  reasons. 

16856.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  why  is  it  you  are  here? — I  am  here 
because  I  was  subpoenaed. 

16857.  Do  you  know  at  whose  request  you  were  subpoenaed  ?— -I  do  not; 

I  never  had  any  communication  with  any  one. 

16858.  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  communicate  with  you  on  the  subject? 

— No,  they  did  not. 

16859.  Did  they  state  for  what  purpose  you  were  to  appear  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee? — No. 

16860.  You  had  no  official  communication  with  them  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  your  examination  here  ? — -Not  any  ;  and  1  meant  to  state  that  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  my  examination,  because  I  thought  I  appeared  here  under  great  disad¬ 
vantages  ;  I  had  no  knowledge  of  what  I  was  sent  here  for. 

16861.  Chairman .]  You  have  been  summoned  here,  with  other  gentlemen  who 
appear  here  to-day,  in  consequence  of  an  express  wish  of  the  Board  ot  Guardians,  . 
in  a  letter  which  the  Committee  received  on  the  8th  July  1846,  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  whose  names  were  mentioned  in  that  letter  should  be  summoned  to  speak  to 
certain  points ;  it  is  in  consequence  of  that  wish  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  that 
the  Committee  thought  it  right  to  summon  you,  to  get  a  full  knowledge  of  the  case? 

— I  received  the  summons  on  Saturday  morning,  and  I  have  had  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  see  anybody.  The  clerk  of  the  guardians,  I  understood,  was  not 
in  Andover,  and  I  could  gain  no  information  on  anything  I  was  about  to  be 
examined  on,  which  I  think  is  not  fair  at  all  ;  otherwise  I  might  be  much  more 
prepared  to  speak  to  the  thing,  inasmuch  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  in 
my  pocket-book. 

16862.  Mr.  E twalli]  In  this  letter  are  stated  the  particular  points  to  which 
your  evidence  should  refer? — I  cannot  help  it;  so  far  from  my  expecting  to  be 
summoned  here,  I  understood,  about  three  weeks  ago,  that  the  inquiry  was  closed. 

I  said,  “  I  am  uncommonly  glad  of  it,  for  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

16863.  Mr.  tVakley.]  You  now  distinctly  understand,  that  you  are  a  witness 
sent  for  here  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

16864.  1°  the  official  communication  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  it  is  stated 
that  the  object  of  your  attending  will  be,  u  To  state,  from  the  opportunities  you 
have  had  of  judging  since  you  have  been  chaplain,  generally,  the  conduct  of 
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the  master  and  matron  of  the  workhouse  towards  the  inmates,  and  also  the  appa¬ 
rent  content  of  the  paupers,  and  the  absence  of  any  complaint  from  them  ;  the 
advantages  the  children  in  the  workhouse  experience  over  others  out  of  the  house, 
in  point  of  education,  morals,  habits,  &e. ;  and  also  as  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  labouring  population  in  your  district and  even  that  was  not  communicated 
to  you  ? — No. 

16865.  But  you  are  aware  that  when  a  witness  appears  before  a  Committee  of 
this  kind,  where  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  gone  into,  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  must  also  be  aware  that  your  examination  could  not  be  restricted  to  those 
points  ? — Yes. 

16866.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1836. 

16867.  At  what  salary? — When  I  was  appointed  I  was  appointed  at  no  salary. 
I  think  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  the  office  was  first  offered  to  me,  and  I  de¬ 
clined  it;  and  I  only  undertook  it  in  consequence  of  being  pressed  to  do  so,  and 
in  consequence  of  receiving  offers  of  assistance  from  clergymen  who  are  since 
dead,  who  offered  to  take  one  of  my  duties  for  me. 

16868.  One  of  your  assistants  ? — No,  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
undertook  it  with  the  express  understanding  that  I  was  not  to  be  expected  to  do 
anything  more  than  was  enjoined  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

16869.  Dave  you  referred  to  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioners,  the  general 
orders,  as  to  what  are  the  duties  of  the  chaplain  ? — The  clerk  of  the  guardians 
brought  me  at  that  time  a  book,  which  he  read  to  me  from,  and  in  fact  the  orders 
are  suspended  in  the  room. 

16870.  You  were  appointed  in  1836;  did  you  accept  the  appointment  at  that 
time  ? — I  did. 

16871.  At  first  without  a  salary;  what  salary  had  you  afterwards? — It  was 
immediately  afterwards  determined  that  the  chaplain  should  receive  60  /.  a  year. 

16872.  Was  your  appointment  confirmed  by  the  Commissioners  ? — I  take  it 
for  granted  it  was. 

16873.  Have  you  received  60  l.  a  year  from  that  period  ? — Yes. 

16874.  The  duties  of  the  chaplain  are  thus  described  in  Article  76  :  “  No.  1  : 
To  read  prayers  and  preach  a  sermon  to  the  paupers  and  other  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  on  every  Sunday  (unless  the  guardians,  with  the  consent  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  shall  otherwise  direct),  and  to  read  prayers  to  them  on  every 
Good  Friday  and  Christmas-day  ”  ? — Yes. 

16875.  Have  the  guardians  and  Commissioners  directed  that  a  sermon  should 
not  be  preached  to  the  paupers  every  Sunday  ? — A  sermon  has  been  preached  to 
the  paupers  every  Sunday  by  me. 

16876.  By  you  ? — The  guardians  allow  me  to  discharge  that  duty  either  by 
myself  or  my  curate.  I  undertook  it  with  that  understanding ;  I  could  not  have 
undertaken  it  otherwise. 

16877.  How  frequently  have  you  preached  ? — When  I  have  only  had  one  curate 
I  have  uniformly  done  the  duty  myself,  except  when  the  Sacrament  was  in  the 
church  in  the  morning,  and  that  clashed  with  the  duty  of  the  poorhouse. 

16878.  How  frequently  did  you  do  it;  how  often  were  you  situated  in  the 
manner  you  have  described  ? — I  can  tell  you  every  time  from  my  pocket-books  ; 
I  cannot  tell  from  my  memory  how  often. 

16879.  Give  a  general  average? — When  I  had  two  curates  I  did  not  do  the 
duty  there  myself.  If  I  had  time  to  prepare  an  answer  to  that  question  I  could 
do  it,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  give  an  answer  otherwise. 

16880.  Since  you  have  held  the  office  have  you  attended  there  once  a  month  ; 
have  you  read  prayers  and  preached  a  sermon  there  one  Sunday  in  the  month  ? — 
When  I  had  hut  one  curate,  which  has  been  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  except 
one  year  that  Mr.  Zinc  was  with  me,  and  about  a  year  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  with 
me,  I  have  done  the  duty  always  myself.  With  the  exception  of  those  two  periods, 
which  would  amount  to  about  a  year  and  three  quarters  on  the  whole,  I  have  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  myself,  with  the  exception  of  when  the  Sunday  morning  duty 
and  the  other  duties  clashed. 

16881.  Mr.  Richards  is  your  curate? — Yes. 

16882.  These  questions  are  pressed,  because  in  the  chaplain’s  book  all  the 
entries  are  signed  by  Mr.  Richards,  and  not  by  yourself? — Those  are  the  weekly 
attendances. 

16883.  When  were  those  weekly  attendances  paid  by  them? — Those  were  all 
weekly  attendances,  to  examine  the  schools  and  to  visit  the  house. 
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16884.  During  the  period  described  here,  did  you  yourself  make  any  visits 
to  the  workhouse  ? — Occasionally. 

16885.  And  when  there,  did  you  not  consider  it  your  duty  to  make  a  report 
of  what  you  found  ? — There  is  one  entry  I  have  made  since  the  book  has  been 
here. 

16886.  During  the  entire  period  you  have  held  the  office  of  chaplain,  have 
you  been  examined  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you 
conducted  your  inquiries  in  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

16887.  Not  once? — No. 

16888.  Have  you  been  examined  by  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  your  duties  ? — No  ;  the  chaplain’s  - 
book  has  always  been  presented  to  them  every  Saturday. 

16889.  But  you  were  never  called  before  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  Board  the  manner  in  which  you  endeavoured  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  paupers  ? — No. 

16890.  These  questions  are  forced  on  the  Committee  in  consequence  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  requested  you  should  attend  here  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  the  apparent  content  and  the  absence  of  any  complaint  from  the 
paupers  ;  were  you  in  the  habit  yourself  of  speaking  to  the  paupers  privately, 
and  asking  them  if  they  had  any  complaint  to  make  with  reference  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  treated  ?-—  No. 

16891.  When  you  have  paid  your  occasional  visits,  have  you  not  found  sick 
persons  in  the  house  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

16892.  Did  you  find  persons  in  a  state  of  sickness  to  whom  you  considered 
you  ought  to  have  paid  visits  at  the  request  of  the  master  or  matron  of  the 
workhouse? — Not  unless  the  sick  persons  wished  it  themselves. 

16893.  Did  you  not  find  persons  in  such  a  state  of  debility  and  sickness  that 
you  considered  they  ought  to  have  sent  to  you  for  them? — There  may  have 
been. 

16894.  Chairman.']  Are  we  putting  a  wrong  construction  on  your  former 
answer,  when  we  understand  you  to  have  stated  that  you  were  under  the  im¬ 
pression,  that  if  the  master  and  matron  had  complied  with  the  directions  which 
you  had  given,  you  would  have  been  sent  for  more  frequently  than  you  were 
sent  for  ?— -They  stated  to  me  that  they  always  sent  for  me  whenever  the  in¬ 
mates  themselves  desired  it. 

16895.  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  was  the  case  or  not? — My  belief  was 
that  such  was  the  case,  certainly ;  still  I  think  that  the  inmates  should  have 
desired  them  to  send  for  me  oftener  than  I  was  sent  for. 

16896.  Mr.  Wakley.]  You  state  that  you  found  the  schools  generally  in  a 
satisfactory  state  ? — Yes. 

16897.  But  that  the  girls  showed  much  more  ability  than  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

16898.  Can  you  offer  any  explanation  of  that  circumstance? — In  the  first 
place,  I  think  that  the  girls  were  older  than  the  boys  who  were  in  the  house ; 
there  were  more  girls  of  a  certain  age  in  the  house  than  there  were  boys. 

16899.  Has  that  been  always  the  case  during  the  10  years  you  have  referred 
to? — Always  the  case. 

16900.  Not  that  the  girls  were  older? — Yes. 

16901.  During  the  period  of  10  years  ? — Yes  ;  during  the  whole  period  there 
was  always  a  much  larger  first  class  of  girls  than  of  boys. 

16902.  In  your  examination  of  the  girls,  those  of  first-rate  ability,  the  most 
talented,  what  did  you  find  that  they  were  learning? — They  were  learning  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher,  as  far  as  the  early  rules  of  arithmetic  went ;  and 
they  were  acquiring  religious  instruction. 

16903.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  hearing  them  read  ? — Yes  ;  often. 

16904.  What  books  did  they  read? — They  read  from  the  Bible,  and  from 
Celland’s  Abridgment  of  the  Bible ;  they  read  from  the  Bible  mostly,  and  then 
the  other  less  books  and  minor  books  which  are  used  in  such  schools,  or  usually  in 
national  schools. 

16905.  To  what  extent  did  they  practise  writing? — They  wrote  in  copybooks, 
and  the  younger  children  on  slates. 

16906.  How  many  hours  a  day  ;  or  how  many  days  a  week? — -At  one  period 
every  day,  and  at  another  period  they  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  three  days  in 
the  week  for  a  longer  time. 

16907.  Did  they  read  no  other  books? — All  the  smaller  books  that  are  re¬ 
commended 
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commended  to  be  used  in  national  schools,  the  books  No.  1,  2,  and  3,  which  we  Rev.  C.i/.il  .. 
begin  with,  and  then  gradually  going  on  to  those  with  more  difficult  words.  - - - 

16908.  Did  you  examine  them  as  to  the  progress  in  those  books? — Yes,  21  July  1846. 

16909.  And  you  were  satisfied  with  their  progress  ?-— Yes,  I  was. 

16910.  How  frequently  did  you  make  those  examinations  ?— Either  by  myself 
or  my  curate,  and  latterly  my  curate  has  done  it ;  but  then  he  has  always  reported 
to  me,  and  if  he  had  to  express  dissatisfaction,  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  go  and  see  it. 

16911.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  examining  them  alone,  or  did  any  person 
accompany  you  ? — I  went  into  the  school,  and  proceeded  to  examine  them. 

16912.  Did  any  of  the  guardians  go  with  you? — No;  they  came  in  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  not  by  agreement,  they  did  not  come  at  all. 

16913.  Did  you  ever  observe,  from  any  act  of  the  Board,  that  there  was  an 
indication  on  their  parts  that  they  were  anxious  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
children  ? — Yes,  they  gave  me  directions  to  order  whatever  books  might  be  wanted 
for  the  use  of  the  schools.  I  should  not  have  considered  myself  justified  in  order¬ 
ing  more  than  were  necessary,  but  I  had  that  direction  given  to  me ;  and  they 
also  provided  the  children  with  copybooks  and  other  things. 

16914.  Were  any  rewards  offered  to  the  children  for  good  or  proficiefit  con" 
duct  ? — No,  we  used  sometimes  to  reward  them  ourselves. 

16915.  Did  the  Board  enable  you  to  offer  them  any  rewards  ? — Not  through  me. 

16916.  How  far  do  you  say  the  most  proficient  had  advanced  in  arithmetic  ? — 

I  would  ask  them,  and  they  could  do  sums  as  far  as  compound  multiplication,  very 
well ;  and  compound  division  very  well ;  and  they  could  do,  without  any  slates 
or  books,  certain  smaller  sums.  If  I  asked  them  the  price  of  a  certain  number  of 
stockings  at  so  much  per  pair,  or  so  many  pairs  of  shoes,  they  could  tell  me 
without  the  assistance  of  the  books. 


16917.  Did  you  see  them  work  their  sums  on  slates  or  paper? — Yes,  I  have 
seen  them  do  that  when  I  have  been  examining  them. 

16918.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  children  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  them  if  they  had  any  complaint  to  make  against  the  schoolmaster  or  school¬ 
mistress  ? — No. 

16919.  You  never  examined  them  privately  as  to  that? — No. 

16920.  Did  you  ever  ask  them  if  they  had  enough  food,  whether  they  were 
hungry,  or  suffering  from  hunger,  at  any  period  ot  the  time? — I  never  asked 
them  that  question. 

16921.  You  were  not  aware  at  that  time  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  picking 
up  the  grain  that  was  thrown  down  for  the  hogs  and  poultry  ?— I  do  not  believe 
it  has  happened,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  children. 

16922.  You  have  not  heard  what  has  passed  before  the  Committee  ?— No,  I 
have  not. 


16923.  Nor  read  it  r —  I  have  not  read  part  of  the  evidence. 

16924.  When  were  you  last  in  the  workhouse? — I  was  there  last  Sunday,  in 
the  morning. 

16925.  Last  Sunday  morning? — Yes. 

16926.  Did  you  conduct  any  examination  at  that  time? — I  asked  the  master, 
as  I  always  do,  whether  there  was  anything  for  me  to  attend  to,  or  whether  any¬ 
thing  had  happened  which  it  was  right  for  me  to  speak  about  or  look  to. 

16927.  Do  you  not  consider  it  would  frequently  happen,  if  there  was  anything 
wrong  hi  the  house,  that  the  master  would  be  the’person  likely  to  conceal  it  from 
your  view? — I  do  not  think  that. 

16928.  Is  it  not  infinitely  preferable,  if  you  have  any  such  question  to  ask,  that 
you  should  apply  to  the  paupers  themselves? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

16929.  Would  you  not  be  more  likely  to  hear  a  complaint  from  the  pauper  than 
the  master  ?— They  know  at  all  times  they  may  see  me  or  my  curate,  one  of  us 
will  be  there;  1  see  them  every  Sunday. 

16930.  When  M‘Dougal  and  his  wife  were  there,  and  you  went  round  the 

house,  w'ere  they  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  you,  or  either  of  them? _ 

M‘Dougal  himself.  I  never  went  round  the  house,  that  I  know,  with  Mrs. 
M ‘Dougal,  but  with  M‘Dougal  himself  1  have  often. 

1  ^93 1  -  Did  he  very  constantly  attend  you? — Yes,  generally. 

16932.  Do  you  recollect  going  round  alone;  do  you  remember  his  ever  allowing 
you  to  go  round  and  see  the  paupers  alone  ?— Yes,  on  some  occasions  ;  for  in’- 

°-«-28-  C  stance. 
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stance,  when  preparing  them  for  confirmation,  or  on  occasions  when  I  have  been 
to  speak  to  them  before  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

*6933.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  he  should 
generally  want  to  accompany  you  through  the  house? — I  did  not  consider  it  as 
such,  the  least  in  the  world  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  thought  he  attended  me  because  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 

16934.  Did  it  never  strike  you,  if  the  paupers  had  complaints  to  make,  that 
they  would  be  checked  from  making  them  in  consequence  of  his  presence  ? — Then 
they  might  have  other  opportunities  of  seeing  me,  and  they  might  have  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  me  if  they  pleased. 

16935.  Would  they  be  likely  to  express  that  wish  unless  they  were  ill? — There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

16936.  You  said,  when  you  went  through  the  wards,  every  thing  appeared 
orderly  and  clean? — Yes. 

16937.  But  you  made  no  close  examination  of  the  beds? — They  were  folded 
up,  after  the  manner  of  military  beds. 

16938.  In  fact,  you  did  not  consider  it  part  of  your  duty? — I  did  at  that 
time ;  but  I  am  told  I  was  wrong  in  considering  it  such. 

16939.  You  were  told  so  ?— I  am  told  so  by  the  Manual  for  Poor-law  Officers ; 

I  am  told  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  state  of  the  house. 

16940.  Not  with  the  moral  state  of  the  house? — I  think  it  is  said  so  in  the 
Manual  for  Poor-law  Officers. 

16941.  Chairman .]  Can  you  refer  to  it  ? — In  the  part  of  the  book  relating 
to  the  chaplain’s  duties ;  it  is  called  “  Shaw’s  Manual  for  Poor-law  Officers.” 

I  have  never  received  any  instructions  or  book  at  all ;  I  have  been  left  to  do 
the  best  I  could. 

16942.  Are  you  aware  that  is  the  only  authoritative  book  ( handing  the  General 
Rules  and  Instructions  to  the  Witness )  ? — No. 

16943.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Had  you  read  those  instructions  before  ? — Yes;  I  had 
at  the  commencement,  and  acted  on  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

16944.  You  had  forgotten  that  the  moral  charge  of  the  inmates  was  under 
your  care  ? — No,  I  had  not ;  I  have  been  informed  I  have  exceeded  my  duty  in 
doing  so  ;  and  also  in  administering  the  Sacrament  there. 

16945.  Do  you  think  it  a  nice  distinction  to  draw  between  morals  and  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  workhouse  ? — No  ;  I  have  acted  on  these  instructions. 

16946.  You  were  there  on  Sunday  last  ? — Yes. 

16947.  Did  you  go  into  the  sick  ward? — No  ;  the  person  I  had  been  visiting, 
Mrs.  Sims,  was  recovering,  and  was  in  the  chapel. 

16948.  Do  you  know  a  girl  in  the  workhouse  named  Waldron  ? — No. 

16949.  Do  you  not  know  she  has  been  there  on  the  sick  list  ? — No. 

16950.  Is  there  any  rule  which  prevents  a  person  in  a  workhouse,  who  is 
afflicted  with  syphilis,  from  attending  the  chapel  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

16951.  Me  you  aware  that  there  is  a  young  woman  in  the  house  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  who  has  not  been  allowed  to  attend  the  chapel  for  12  weeks,  and  who  has 
not  been  visited  by  the  clergyman  for  12  weeks? — No,  I  am  not. 

16Q52.  The  last  reports  written  with  regard  to  the  house,  are  not  here;  have 
additional  reports  been  made  in  other  books? — No  ;  they  have  been  made  on  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

16953.  You  say,  that  during  the  whole  period  that  you  have  been  there,  the 
Board  has  never  called  you  before  it,  for  the  purpose  of  questioning  you  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  or  the  inmates  ? — No,  they  have  taken 
the  reports. 

16954.  And  they  appeared  to  have  been  governed  entirely  in  their  decision  by 
the  reports  ? — I  suppose  so. 

16955.  How  old,  generally,  are  the  eldest  girls  in  the  school? — We  used  to 
keep  them  in  the  school  until  lately,  till  they  were  16;  by  a  recent  order,  they 
have  been  taken  out  at  15. 

16956.  In  what  work  were  girls  at  the  age  of  15  employed? — In  common 
needlework,  and  in  knitting. 

16957.  That  was  the  regular  daily  employment? — Yes. 

16958.  As  part  of  their  practical  education  ? — Yes. 

16959.  Did  any  of  the  children  during  the  entire  period  that  you  have  been 
chaplain  to  the  house,  complain  to  you  of  any  ill  usage  they  have  received? — I 
do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  it. 


16960.  Not 
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16960.  Not  at  any  time  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  it. 

16961.  And  not  of  having  been  dogged  ? — No. 

16962.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  You  stated  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  never  gave 
you  any  particular  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  your  duties  were  to  be 
performed  ;  did  you  ever  receive  any  instructions  from  any  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioners? — When  I  first  undertook  the  situation,  I  then  had  shown  to  me, 
as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  what  I  see  here  written. 

16963.  No  person  gave  you  any  instructions  on  the  subject-matter  of  your 
duty? — No. 

16964.  You  have  got  that  book  in  your  hand,  you  will  see  by  that,  you  are 
required  to  keep  a  record,  among  others,  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
inmates  generally? — Yes.  ;; 

16955.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  acquire  that  knowledge? — More  from 
general  observation  than  anything  else,  and  making  inquiries  of  the  master  and 
matron,  as  to  whether  there  had  been  misconduct,  and  how  the  inmates  conducted 
themselves. 

16966.  Did  the  master  ever  apply  to  you  to  use  your  influence,  as  a  clergy¬ 
man,  with  those  who  were  least  well  conducted  ? — Yes  ;  on  several  occasions  he 
has  brought  persons  before  me,  wishing  me  to  speak  to  them  on  account  of  some 
misconduct. 

16967.  Were  those  children  or  grown  persons? — Sometimes  children,  and 
sometimes  adults. 

16968.  To  ascertain  these  matters,  did  you  make  it  a  habit  to  visit  the  different 
wards  yourself? — No,  I  did  not. 

16969.  No  other  ward  than  the  sick  ward? — The  sick  ward;  and  walking 
through  that  part  of  the  house  from  the  school  to  the  sick  ward  ;  and  also  on  the 
occasions  which  I  have  mentioned,  of  preparing  persons  for  receiving  the  Sacra¬ 
ment.  I  then  went  into  what  is  called  the  day-hall. 

16970.  Were  there  not  wards  for  the  aged  as  well  as  the  sick  ? — Yes,  the  aged 
day-hall ;  that  is  the  one  I  am  alluding  to. 

16971.  Did  you  visit  that  as  a  matter  of  duty? — Not  regularly. 

16972.  And  the  sick  ward  only  when  you  were  sent  for? — When  I  was  sent 
for. 
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16973.  Were  you  made  aware,  at  any  time,  of  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Joyce 
being  in  the  workhouse  ?— -No,  I  was  not,  until  I  heard  that  her  child  was  dead. 

16974*  Have  you  read  the  evidence  that  has  been  taken  before  this  Committee 
given  by  that  woman  ?—  No,  I  have  not. 

16975.  And  her  case  was  never  mentioned  to  you  by  Mr.  M‘Dougal  r — Not 
officially. 

16976.  What  do  mean  by  officially  ? — It  was  mentioned  to  me  after  the  death 
of  the  child. 

16977.  Was  that  before  or  after  she  left  the  house  ? — I  think  after  she  left  the 
house  ;  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  on  the  subject. 

16978.  During  the  time  she  was  in  the  house  you  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  woman  ? — I  never  did  see  her ;  I  never  was  applied  to  to  see  her. 

1^979*  What  did  M£Dougal  say  when  he  communicated  it  to  you? — That 
I  really  cannot  at  this  time  recollect.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  speak¬ 
ing  about  the  thing,  that  it  had  happened. 

16980.  That  he  suspected  her  of  the  crime  of  murder  or  infanticide? — There 
was  a  general  impression  of  that  sort ;  I  heard  it  out  of  the  house  as  well  as  from 
him  ;  there  was  a  general  impression  that  she  had  killed  her  child. 

16981.  Was  it  not  a  gross  neglect  of  his  duty  not  to  have  mentioned  it  to  the 
clergyman  visiting  that  house,  the  dreadful  position  in  which  he  thought  that 
woman  stood? — it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had,  certainly;  if  he  is  only 
desired  to  send  for  me  when  the  inmates  request  him  to  do  so,  I  do  not  know 
how  that  would  be. 


16982.  Chairman.\  In  answer  to  a  question,  you  slated  that  there  was  an 
impression  out  of  doors,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  workhouse,  that  this  woman,  Joyce, 
had  murdered  her  child  ;  state  particularly  what  M‘Dougal  said  on  the  point  ? — 
I  really  cannot. 

16983.  Can  you  fix  the  time  of  his  conversation  with  you  on  that  poiut,  how 
long  alter  the  woman  had  left  the  workhouse  ? — It  was  about  the  time  when  the 
circumstance  occurred, 

0.45—28. 
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Rev.  C,  H. Ridding.  16984.  Is  it  your  impression  that  his  observation  was  in  accordance  with  the 

— - - -  general  impression  on  that  point  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

21  July  184 6.  16985.  Was  it  after  the  inquest  had  taken  place  ? — I  think  it  was. 

16986.  Were  you  at  that  time  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  an  inquest  had  taken 
place  ? — Yes. 

16987.  Sir  IV.  Joliffe .]  It  was  your  habit  to  be  occasionally  called  on  to 
baptize  the  infants  who  are  in  the  workhouse  r — To  privately  baptize  them  ;  as 
chaplain  of  the  union,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  baptism  of  the  children. 

16988.  You  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  period  at  which  they  were  baptized 
after  birth  r — I  desired  to  be  informed  whether  there  were  any  children  who 
ought  to  be  baptized,  and  desired  to  be  informed  when  such  was  the  case,  and  I 
took  occasion  very  frequently  to  preach  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  induce  them 
to  have  their  children  baptized. 

16989.  Was  it  an  instruction  to  the  master  from  you  at  any  time  to  see  that  the 
children  were  baptized? — Yes,  it  was. 

16990.  You  recollect  nothing  of  the  infant  of  Joyce? — No. 

16991.  No  circumstance  with  regard  to  that  ? — Yes  ;  I  recollect  that  child  had 
not  been  baptised  when  it  died. 

16992.  Captain  Pechell .]  Do  you  know  how  old  that  child  was  when  it  died? 
— No,  I  do  not;  I  think  three  or  five  weeks  old. 

What  is  the  usual  age  of  baptizing? — We  always  desire  them  to  bring 
them  to  be  baptized  when  they  are  four  weeks  old. 

16994.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  this  child  of  Joyce’s  who  died  had  passed 
the  usual  period  for  the  performance  of  that  ceremony  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  had  no 
power  at  all.  I  cannot  induce  the  parents  to  bring  their  children  to  be  baptized. 

16995.  Mr.  Wakley.\  Did  you  know  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  burying 
from  the  house  children  a  week  or  a  month  old  as  still-born  children  ?— If  they 
are  not  baptized  I  am  not  allowed  to  read  the  service  over  them. 

16996.  Do  you  bury  it  as  a  still-born  child  r — It  is  buried  as  an  unbaptized 
child  ;  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  burial  as 
a  still-born  child,  except  that  the  service  is  not  read. 

1  ^997 *  you  not  think  that  under  such  a  practice  it  is  holding  out  a  premium 
for  murder  ?— I  do  not  know  that;  I  am  not  allowed  to  do  so;  no  clergyman  is 
allowed  to  do  so. 

16998.  Sir  W.  Joliffe. ]  How  is  it  that  in  the  Andover  Union  Workhouse  the 
Sacrament  was  administered  in  the  workhouse  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  practice? — Because  I  was  so  informed  when 
I  first  went,  that  I  was  to  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  union  three  times 
a  year,  and  I  applied  to  the  Bishop  on  the  subject,  because  I  thought  it  a  wrong 
thing  to  do,  and  therefore,  before  1  did  so  I  wrote  to  the  Bishop  on  the  subject, 
and  he  said,  it  the  room  was  the  room  in  which  the  usual  service  was  read,  I 
was  to  administer  the  Sacrament  there  also. 

^999.  If  you  turn  to  those  orders,  page  70,  you  will  find  that  the  Sacrament 
is  ordered  by  those  regulations  not  to  be  administered  in  the  workhouse  ? — That 
is  a  recent  alteration. 

17000.  Did  the  Bishop  approve  of  vour  administering  the  Sacrament  in  the 
workhouse? — Yes;  he  said  it  was  not  a  consecrated  place  of  worship,  but  under 
the  circumstances  it  would  be  better  to  use  (he  room  which  usually  had  been  used 
for  service  tor  the  purpose. 

17001.  Was  there  any  class  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse  excluded  from 
receiving  the  Sacrament? — 1  should  have  done  so  if  anything  was  brought  before 
my  knowledge  which  I  thought  ought  to  exclude  them.  There  was  no  rule  of 
that  sort. 

17002.  Captain  Pechell .]  Have  you  any  uritten  appointment  as  chaplain  to 
the  union  workhouse  at  Andover  ? — No. 

17003.  No  commission  or  authority  to  show  that  you  are  the  chaplain  ? — No. 

1 7004.  From  whom  then  did  you  receive  a  notification  that  you  were  the 
chaplain  ?  —  From  the  clerk  to  the  guardians. 

17005.  J  hat  is  the  onlyr  authority  you  have? — Yes. 

17006.  You  stated,  you  believed  that  the  paupers  u  ere  not  in  the  condition 
described,  in  regard  to  their  state  of  hunger,  which  compelled  them  to  eat  raw 
potatoes,  as  recorded  in  evidence  before  11s? — 'Yes. 

17007.  Do  you  believe  that  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse  had  been  properly 
treated  altogether  ? — I  do,  really,  or  I  would  not  have  said  that. 

17008.  lrou 
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17008.  You  stated  that  you  gave  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  to  the  master?  Rev. C.H. Ridding. 

— 1  did.  “  7Z 

17009.  Was  this  after  the  inquiry? — Yes.  21  July  lS46- 

17010.  Then  you  totally  disbelieve  all  the  charges  brought  against  him? — All, 
except  drunkenness ;  my  certificate  is  as  to  such  things  that  fell  under  my  obser¬ 
vation. 

17011.  You  stated  that  you  had  not  read  the  evidence  before  this  Committee? 

— Parts  of  it ;  a  part  of  it  at  the  commencement  of  it. 

17012.  The  question  is  as  to  the  official  evidence? — No  j  I  intended  to  have 
done  so,  but  I  understood  the  inquiry  was  over. 

17013.  The  evidence  before  this  Committee? — Yes. 

17014.  You  have  read  that  in  “  The  Times  ”  newspaper? — I  read  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  in  “  The  Times,”  and  I  thought  there  was  an  extraordinary  account 
in  it  with  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  Stockbridge  Union  and  the  Andover 
Union,  and  I  then  went  to  the  house,  to  read  the  evidence  as  it  was  contained  in 
this  authorized  statement,  and  I  found  it  so  different,  that  from  that  time  I  gave 
up  reading  it. 

17015.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  that  was  given  before  the  inquiry  at 
Andover  ? — I  did  not. 

17016.  Do  you  know  that  that  evidence  was  taken  on  oath? — Yes. 

17017.  Mr.  Wakley.]  After  reading  that  evidence,  did  you  give  M‘Dougal  a 
character  ? — I  have  not  read  the  evidence. 

17018.  Were  you  not  present  during  the  inquiry? — Only  one  day. 

17019.  You  heard  the  evidence  with  regard  to  drunkenness? — My  testimony  is 
as  to  those  things  that  came  under  my  observation.  I  never  saw  M‘Dougai 
drunk ;  I  never  heard  he  had  been  drunk ;  therefore  I  only  gave  my  testimony 
as  to  things  that  had  been  under  my  own  observation. 

17020.  Subsequently  did  you  give  him  a  character? — As  to  those  things  that 
fell  under  my  observation. 

17021.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Did  you  purport  by  that  testimony  to  give  M‘Dougal 
a  character?- — I  should  certainly  not  give  him  a  character  if  I  was  applied  to, 
otherwise  than  to  mention  the  fact  of  his  drunkenness,  most  assuredly,  which  I 
consider  quite  disqualifies  him  for  such  a  situation. 

17022.  You  do  not  consider  him,  then,  a  fit  person  to  manage  a  workhouse  ? — I 
do  not ;  but  with  regard  to  all  the  things  I  have  testified  to,  I  do  assure  you  that 
I  think  him  to  be  extremely  well  qualified  for  conducting  it. 

1 7023.  As  a  clergyman,  you  must  consider  the  crime  of  drunkenness  as  a  serious 
offence? — Yes,  I  regret  it  most  deeply;  otherwise  I  think  he  would  be  a  most 
valuable  officer. 

17024.  You  do  not  believe  the  charges  of  excessive  gallantry  against  him  ?— 

I  do  not. 

17025.  Mr.  lVaJcley.\  Did  you  read  the  evidence  of  all  those  parties  ? — No;  I 
have  had  my  attention  drawn  to  it ;  I  did  not  read  the  whole  of  it. 

17026.  Some  of  them  were  inmates  of  the  workhouse  at  the  time?— Yes. 

17027.  Did  you  believe  that  they  had  committed  perjury  ? — I  did,  one  of  them  ; 
the  most  apparently  respectable  witness  I  can  prove  positively  committed  perjury ; 
she  swore  positively  to  the  fact  of  not  having  more  than  one  illegitimate  child* 
whereas  I  know  she  had  two. 


17028.  What  step  did  you  take  towards  endeavouring  to  improve  the  morals  of 
those  persons,  you  having  believed  they  committed  so  serious  an  offence? — I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

17029.  They  were  living  in  the  workhouse?— I  think  they  were  all  out  of  the 
workhouse  at  that  time. 

17030.  Several  of  them  were  in  the  workhouse  at  that  time  ?— As  far  as  my 
recollection  serves  me,  they  were  removed  out  of  the  workhouse  ;  the  person  I 
allude  to  certainly  was.  r 

There  wcre  several  of  them  without  doubt  in  the  workhouse  at  the  time  ; 
Elizabeth  Crouch  was ;  had  you  ever  known  that  girl  guilty  of  any  immoral  prac¬ 
tices  ? — In  the  school  she  was  a  very  good  girl. 

T  l70?.2'  Do  you  believe  she  committed  perjury?— I  think  she  was  once  Mr. 
John  Poores  servant ;  while  she  was  in  Mr.  Poore’s  service  she  stated  everything 
m  favour  01  the  house.  J  ® 

1 7033-  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  know  ledge  ?— Mr.  John 
Poore  told  me  himself. 
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17034.  She  did  not  tell  you? — No. 

17035.  Captain  Pechell!]  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the 
workhouse  who  have  not  been  visited  by  the  clergyman  ? — A  great  many. 

1 7036.  Do  you  ever  go  round  to  see  whether  they  require  your  assistance  or 
spiritual  comfort  ? — I  do  not ;  I  always,  as  I  said  before,  inquire  of  the  master 
whether  there  is  anybody  wishing  to  see  me. 

17037.  Is  that  the  practice  at  the  present  time? — Yes. 

17038.  Then  you  rely  entirely  upon  the  master  for  such  information  as  would 
lead  you  to  know  that  there  are  people  requiring,  or  who  would  wish  for  your 
advice  ? — I  understood  that  was  what  I  should  do. 

17039.  When  you  knew  there  was  a  drunken  master  in  the  workhouse  who 
might  forget  to  tell  you  that  there  were  persons  who  had  not  been  visited  by  the 
clergyman,  did  you  take  any  means  to  inform  yourself? — He  was  removed  from 
the  house  as  soon  as  we  knew  he  was  drunken ;  he  was  removed  the  day  drun¬ 
kenness  was  proved  against  him. 

17040.  Had  you  never  any  suspicion  that  his  habits  led  him  to  drink  too 
much? — Not  the  slightest;  I  never  had  the  least  suspicion  of  him. 

17041.  When  this  man  informed  you  there  was  great  cause  to  believe  the 
female  Joyce  had  murdered  her  child,  did  you  take  any  steps  to  visit  that 
woman  ? — My  belief  is,  as  far  as  I  recollect  the  circumstances,  that  she  was  out 
of  the  house  when  he  told  me  of  it ;  that  is  my  belief. 

17042.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  to  satisfy  yourself  that  there  was  a  person 
in  the  workhouse  who  ought  to  have  the  advice  and  consolation  of  a  clergyman 
under  such  circumstances  as  were  generally  reported  ? — I  do  not  think  l  did. 

17043.  Are  there  any  persons  to  your  knowledge  in  the  workhouse  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Established  Church? — Yes,  there  are. 

17044.  Are  they  reported  so  in  the  book? — Yes,  I  have  seen  it  so  ;  that 
the  only  way  in  which  I  know  it. 

1 7045.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  Have  you  baptized  any  children  in  the  union-house  ? — 
Only  such  as  are  ill,  and  therefore  not  able  to  be  brought  to  the  church. 

1 7046.  Are  you  aware  whether  a  record  is  kept  of  those  children  that  are 
baptized  in  the  house?— -Yes. 

1 7047.  Who  was  it  kept  by  ? — By  me.  I  always  enter  them  in  the  parish 

register  book.  . 

17048.  Was  there  any  record  kept  in  the  house,  in  any  of  the  official  books 
of  the  house? — That  I  do  not  know  ;  they  have  no  business  to  keep  one  there. 

17049.  You  made  no  entry  in  any  book  in  the  house  ? — No. 

17050.  Is  there  a  register  of  births  kept  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

17051.  If  you  look  at  the  columns  in  this  book  ( handing  the  book  to  the  Wit¬ 
ness)  you  will  see  it  ought  to  be  stated  when  the  child  is  baptized?  — I  do  not 
know  this  book  *,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

17052.  Look  and  seer — I  see  there  is  a  column,  “  By  what  name  baptized, 

and  “  When  baptized.” 

17053.  There  are  50  births  since  the  year  1837  in  that  book  ;  can  you  tell  by 
looking  at  it  how  many  of  those  have  been  baptized  ? — Certainly  not ;  1  can  tell 
by  referring  to  the  registry. 

17054.  Look  at  that  book  ? — Yes. 

17055.  Can  you  tell  how  many  have  been  baptized? — I  cannot  possibly ;  I 
cannot  tell  any  have  except  by  reference  to  the  registry  book.  This  is  a  book 
which  I  never  saw  before  in  my  life;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

17056.  You  see  there  is  a  column  where  the  names  the  children  are  baptized 

ought  to  be  entered? — Yes.  s 

17057.  How  many  are  entered  as  baptized  out  of  those  5°  •  Read  down  and 

state  the  number. — Six  in  this  page. 

17058.  Go  on  to  the  end?— There  are  none  in  the  next  page  ;  but  they  do  not 
belong  to  Andover  ;  most  of  these,  1  see,  belong  to  other  parishes. 

17059.  Still  they  were  in  the  union-house? — I  suppose  so  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  ;  but  really  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

17060.  You  are  being  examined  on  that  book;  an  official  book  which  ought 
to  be  kept  in  the  union-house  of  Andover  ? — Not  by  me. 

17061.  It  appears,  then,  that  out  of  50  births  since  1837,  only  six  of  those 
have  been  baptized  ? — From  this  book.  I  hope  it  will  be  stated  that  I  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  book. 

17062.  Chairman. ]  That  book  you  are  not  responsible  tor  r — Not  the  least. 

17063.  By 
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17063.  By  whom  is  it  kept,  or  ought  it  to  be  kept? — By  the  master,  I 
jresume.  /' 

17064.  What  is  the  title  of  the  hook? — “  Register  of  Births.” 

17065.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  There  was  no  particular  time  fixed  between  you  and  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  for  baptizing  children? — There  could  not  be;  there  is 
service  at  the  church  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  all  Saints’  days  ;  and 
at  any  of  those  times  the  children  brought  there  would  be  baptized  by  me,  as 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Andover,  not  as  chaplain  of  the  union. 

17066.  You  stated  that  no  child  that  was  not  baptized  could  have  the  rites  of 
burial  according  to  the  Church  of  England  ? — Certainly. 

17067.  Consequently  those  children  that  died  in  the  workhouse  unbaptized 
were  denied  the  rites  of  burial? — Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would  not  be  buried 
by  me. 

17068.  They  would  be  buried  by  the  sexton? — The  usual  custom  of  the  union 
is,  for  persons  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  to  which  they  belong ;  although  they  die 
in  the  union-house,  still  they  are  not  buried,  unless  they  belong  to  the  parish  of 
Andover,  in  the  churchyard  of  Andover.  On  this  occasion  the  child  did  belong 
to  another  parish,  but  still  it  was  buried  in  Andover  churchyard. 

17069.  Did  you  turn  your  attention  particularly  to  those  children  who  belonged 
to  the  parish  of  Andover  to  see  whether  they  were  baptized? — I  constantly 
desired  the  master,  on  all  occasions,  to  have  the  children  baptized. 

17070.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  Joyce’s  child,  and  Joyce  was  a  parishioner 
of  Chilbolton,  that  that  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Andover  ?— Yes,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  custom.  I  suppose  any  child,  under  the  same  circumstances^ 
would  most  probably  have  been  so  buried. 

17071.  Does  the  sexton  make  an  official  report  to  you  of  the  children  buried  in 
that  way  ?— Yes  ;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  bury  anybody  in  the  churchyard  without 
doing  so. 

17072.  Chairman.']  You,  as  a  clergyman,  are  not  at  liberty  to  bury  anybody, 
be  it  a  child,  or  any  one  of  your  parishioners,  in  any  other  way  ? — I  am  not. 

17073.  That  applies  to  all  cases  ? — Yes. 

17074.  Mr.  Etwall ,]  When  a  burial  takes  place  you  have  a  certificate  brought 
you  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  am  authorized  by  the  law  in  requiring  that  cer¬ 
tificate  to  be  brought  to  me  ;  it  is  generally  done.  All  I  am  obliged  to  do  is,  if  a 
certificate  is  not  brought  to  me,  to  give  notice  to  the  registrar,  within  a  certain 
time,  that  there  is  a  person  buried  and  no  certificate  brought.  This  child  was 
buried  on  the  coroner’s  order ;  the  coroner’s  order  was  given  to  the  sexton,  and  the 
sexton  then  applied  for  leave  to  bury  the  child  in  the  churchyard.  I  said,  of 
course,  if  there  was  the  coroner’s  order,  it  must  be  done. 

17°75*  But  when  a  register  is  brought  to  you  of  a  child’s  death,  do  you  inquire 
whether  the  child  has  been  baptized  or  not? — Yes,  I  do  always. 

17076.  Is  there  an  entry  of  the  certificate  of  the  baptism? — No,  there  is  not ; 
it  simply  states  that  the  death  of  such  a  person  has  been  registered. 

17077.  Do  you  recollect  a  child  of  Harfield’s  being  buried  by  the  sexton?— 
I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstances  of  it. 

17°78.  Are  you  not  aware  that  that  child  was  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  old  ? 
— No. 

17°79*  Does  the  sexton  state  to  you,  when  he  makes  an  official  return,  the  age 
of  the  child  ? — No  ;  he  has  no  occasion  to  do  so. 

17080.  Then  all  children  brought  from  the  union-house  are  buried  by  the  sex¬ 
ton,  if  they  are  unbaptized,  without  his  coming  to  you  first? — No  ;  neither  from 
the  union  nor  from  any  place  is  anybody,  either  adult  or  infant,  or  unbaptized, 
buried  in  the  churchyard  without  my  permission,  or  the  permission  of  the  curate, 
if  I  am  absent. 


1 7081.  Do  you  church  women  in  the  workhouse,  or  do  they  come  to  the  church  ? 

— I  am  not  authorized  to  church  women  in  the  workhouse  ;  I  am  expressly  desired 
not  to  do  so. 


17082.  They  come  to  be  churched  ? — That  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  know  who 

are  churched  ;  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  people  who  are  churched,  in  fact 
generally.  * 


17083.  Then  you  do  not  know  when  a  person  comes  from  the  union-house  to 
be  churched  r — No  ;  if  one  came  I  should  not  know  it. 

1 7084.  And  just  the  same  with  those  children  who  come  to  be  baptized  from  the 
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Rer.  C.  H. Ridding,  union-house,  you  are  not  aware  whether  they  come  from  the  union  or  not  ?— -I 

- — - *  mav  not  know  it ;  but  I  should  not  have  any  means  of  knowing  it. 

si  July  1846*  17085.  Do  they  pay  the  usual  fees  for  baptisms  and  churchings  ? — They  do, 

I  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not. 

1 708b.  Do  you  remember  Sarah  Muspratt  bringing  her  child  to  be  baptized  ? 
— No,  I  have  nothing  to  remember  it  by. 

17087.  And  her  taking  it  away,  stating  she  could  not  pay  the  fee  for  baptism  ? 
— I  certainly  do  not  recollect  any  such  circumstance  ;  it  certainly  was  not  with 
my  knowledge. 

1 7088.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  fee  for  baptism  ? — There  is. 

17089.  Mr.  Wakley.]  In  the  case  of  a  pauper  how  much? — A  shilling  ;  6d.  of 
which  goes  to  the  sexton,  and  6  d.  to  the  clergyman. 

17090.  Chairman. J  Is  that  a  legal  charge  or  not  ? — It  has  always  been  so.  I 
am  informed  that  a  prescriptive  fee  of  that  kind  is  a  legal  charge. 

17091.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  Church  that  a  fee  should  be  paid 
for  the  administration  of  a  sacrament? — It  is  not;  so  much  so,  that  when  the 
present  sexton  was  appointed,  I  told  him  in  all  probability  I  should  discon¬ 
tinue  it. 

17092.  Have  you  discontinued  it? — I  have  not;  I  had  a  particular  reason  for 
not  doing  it. 

1 7093.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  is  the  charge  for  the  burial  of  a  pauper?— -A  shilling. 
17094.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  instructions,  that  you 
were  not  to  church  women  ?— I  think  it  is  in  the  orders. 

17095.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Could  you  legally  refuse  to  bury  if  that  charge  was  not 

paid  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure. 

jyoq^  Suppose  a  bodv  was  brought  to  you  without  a  coffin,  would  you  then 
legally  refuse  to  bury  it?— I  should  bury  it,  I  should  not  refuse;  I  have  been 
told  that  I  should  be  authorized  to  do  so.  A  child  was  never  refused  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  without  the  payment  of  the  fee,  with  my  knowledge. 

17097.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Can  you  show  me  that  direction?  Unfortunately  I 

have  consulted  a  different  book  from  this.  . 

17098.  Mr.  EiwalL]  Are  you  aware  of  two  children  of  eleven  and  eight  years  of 
age,  the  children  of  Edward  Jacob,  having  been  baptized  lately  in  the  work- 
house  ? — No,  in  the  church  they  were. 

1 7099.  They  came  from  the  workhouse  r — Yes. 

17100.  And  they  have  been  resident  in  the  workhouse  many  years  ?— Yes, 
and  1  have  endeavoured  to  get  the  man  Jacob  to  have  his  children  baptized, 

over  and  over  again. 

17101.  But  then  this  was  during  the  time  that  you  approved  of  MTJougal  s 
conduct  as  master  of  the  workhouse,  as  far  as  came  under  your  knowledge  ?  I 
could  not  cause  the  man  to  have  the  children  baptized  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
do  so  ;  no  man  can  force  another  to  have  his  children  baptized  ;  I  have  spoken 
to  that  man  as  strongly  as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  speak  to  another,  to  have 
his  children  baptized.  He  paid  no  fee  for  having  them  baptized. 

17102.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Are  those  the  instructions  you  refer  to?  ( Referring  to 
the  Second  Annual  Report.) — I  have  seen  that  women  are  not  to  be  churched. 
In  this  it  is  ordered,  that  “  the  churching  of  women  should  take  place  in  the 
parish  church.”  That  is  in  page  70  of  the  edition  of  1845  of  the  General 

Orders. 

17103.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  you  observe,  when  you  were  doing  duty,  that  some 
of  the  women  had  a  yellow  stripe  on  their  dress  r  I  never  saw  it.  I  heard  it 
mentioned,  but  I  looked  to  see  it  and  it  had  been  removed. 

17104.  It  did  exist? — I  do  not  know  that  it  did;  I  never  saw  it;  for  when  I 

heard  of  it  I  looked  to  see.  #  . 

17105.  What  was  stated  to  you  to  be  the  cause  of  that  difference  in  the  dress 
of  some  women  from  others? — On  account  of  having  an  illegitimate  child  ;  I  was 

told  that  was  the  cause  of  it.  _ 

17106.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of  two  girls,  Banks  and  Fennell, 
being  made  to  stand  up  during  the  time  of  Divine  service  in  the  workhouse  as  a 
punishment? — I  do  not  recollect  it;  1  will  not  say  that  such  a  thing  did  not 

happen.  ... 

17107.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of  their  hair  being  cut  on  quite 

close  to  their  heads? — I  do  not  recollect  that. 

17108.  Do  you  think  that  the  school  in  the  workhouse  is  preferable  to  the 

national 
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national  school,  or  not?— I  think  it  was  when  those  children  of  16  years,  or 
hardly  I  should  call  them  16  years,  were  there  ;  I  certainly  think  it  was  a  better 
school  then  than  our  national  school. 

17109.  Chairman.]  What  number  of  children  of  16  years  of*  age  vxiil  you  have 
in  a  national  school  ? — None. 

17110.  Will  you,  ordinarily  speaking,  have  any  children  above  12? — Yes, 
about  12. 

17111.  Above  14? — No,  not  above  14  generally. 

17112.  Mr.  Etwall.]  A  great  many  of  the  13  witnesses  whom  you  have  stig¬ 
matized  as  perjured  were  educated  at  the  workhouse  scnool  ?  Yes,  I  think  they 
were ;  Crouch  was,  I  know,  for  one. 

17113.  Do  we  understand  you  correctly,  that  you  did  not  hear  the  evidence 
given? — No,  I  did  not. 

17114.  And  that  you  did  not  read  it? — I  have  read  some  parts  of  it.  I  have 
had  my  attention  drawn  to  it,  and  there  are  circumstances  in  the  evidence  which 
caused  me  to  think  it  could  not  possibly  be  true. 

17115.  Did  you  read  the  official  account  of  the  evidence  as  taken  by  Mr. 
Parker? — No,  I  think  I  read  it  in  the  newspaper.  I  have  never  read  the  printed 
evidence  as  taken  before  Mr.  Parker. 

17116.  Are  you  aware  that  several  of  those  women  were  at  that  time  servants 
in  respectable  families  in  Andover? — Yes,  I  have  understood  that  they  were 

17117.  Do  you  know  it  as  a  fact? — I  know  it  with  one  or  two;  I  know  it 
with  Crouch,  for  instance,  and  I  know  it  with  Banks,  because  I  know  where 
they  live. 

17118.  Would  it  not  be  calculated  to  injure  their  character  very  much  if  it  went 
forth  to  the  world  that  the  vicar  of  Andover  had  said  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  did  not  believe  the  evidence  which  they  had  given 
on  their  oaths  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not,  but  I  suppose  it  would  ; 
and  my  reason  for  thinking  that  their  evidence  could  not  be  true  is  this :  they  all 
of  them  stated  that  they  resisted  the  attempts  of  M‘Dougal ;  all  of  them  ;  they  all 
of  them  say  that  they  never  complained  to  anybody  of  his  attempts,  and  their 
reason  for  not  complaining  to  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  was  that  they  were  afraid  of  hurting 
her  feelings,  whereas  at  the  same  time  they  acknowledged  they  hated  Mrs. 
M‘Dougal  as  much  as  possible  could  be. 

17119.  Are  you  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  excuse  was  because  of  sparing 
Mrs.  MfDougal’s  feelings,  and  that  it  was  not  because  they  feared  the  impetuosity 
of  Mrs.  M‘Dougal’s  temper  ? — The  reason  stated  in  the  paper  was,  u  not  wishing 
to  hurt  her  feelings,  and  to  cause  a  distubance  in  the  house.” 

17120.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  That  part  of  the  evidence  you  have  read  ? — I  said  I  had 
read  it. 

17121.  Mr.  Wakley. ]  Were  not  Elizabeth  Crouch,  Mary  Ann  Banks,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Laishley,  Matilda  Sandon,  Sarah  Conway,  and  Caroline  Holt,  all  brought  up 
in  the  workhouse? — Not  Laishley,  I  should  think. 

17122.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  point?— -Not  from  memory. 

17123.  Those  persons  gave  evidence  with  respect  to  the  indecent  conduct  of 
Mr.  M‘Dougal.  Do  you  know  anything  against  the  character  of  those  witnesses  ? 
— With  regard  to  {lie  character  of  Crouch,  as  1  said  before,  she  stated  she  had 
been  satisfied  with  everything  that  took  place  in  the  house  to  her  master,  or  at 
least  in  the  house  of  her  master,  Mr.  John  Poore. 

17124.  The  question  is,  do  you  yourself  know  anything  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  character  of  any  of  those  witnesses  ? — Only  from  hearsay. 

17125.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  And  merely  that  fact,  that  they  reported  favourably 
of  the  union-house  ? — Yes. 

17126.  That  was  all  you  heard,  and  from  that  you  judge  that  they  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  believed  ?— That  is  not  the  only  circumstance;  but  I  have 
given  you  one  very  strong  reason  that  weighed  on  my  mind  as  to  my  disbelief; 
I  think  they  would  have  complained  if  it  had  taken  place. 

17127.  Mr.  Wakley. ~]  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  did  at  the  time  mention 
it  to  other  persons  in  the  house,  and  that  it  was  proved  distinctly  before  Mr. 
Parker  ? — I  am  not  aw'are  of  that. 

17128.  That  they  had  complained  to  one  another  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

17129.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Have  you  read  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  be¬ 
fore  this  Committee  relative  to  the  frauds  practised  on  the  inmates  of  the  union 
workhouse  relative  to  their  food?— No,  I  have  not. 

0.45  —  28.  E 
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Rev. C. H. Ridding.  17130.  Did  you  not  read  any  of  those  same  allegations  against  the  late 

- — - -  master  in  the  inquiry  which  took  place  before  Mr.  Parker  ?— -With  regard  to 

21  July  1846.  withholding  things  from  the  sick  people,  I  saw  it. 

17131.  Do  you  think  any  man  is  fit  to  be  master  of  a  workhouse  who,  in 
different  ways,  curtails  the  allowance  of  the  paupers  ? — I  did  not  think  that  he 
did  so.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Prendergast  said,  and  in  fact  he  said  in  my 
hearing,  that  no  case  had  been  proved. 

17132.  Mr.  Christie .]  When  did  he  say  that  ? — After  the  inquiry,  at  the  time 
of  the  inquiry. 

17133.  Where  did  he  say  this?— During  the  time  of  an  interval  between  the 
examinations. 

17134.  Did  you  hear  him  say  it  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  not  said  to  me. 

17135.  Mr.  fVakley.]  To  whom  was  it  said? — There  was  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  standing  together,  and  he  said  it  to  one  of  them  ;  be  said  it  frequently. 

17136.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Have  the  kindness  to  state  what  Mr.  Prendergast  said 
on  that  subject? — I  cannot. 

17137.  Can  you  give  the  sum  of  it? — The  sum  of  it  was,  that  no  case  had 
been  proved. 

17138.  No  case  of  what? — No  case  that  could  have  been  maintained. 

17139.  Chairman .]  Did  he  confine  that  observation  to  the  question  of  with 
holding  the  extras? — I  understood  it  generally,  until  the  matter  of  the  drunkenness. 

17140.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Prendergast  referred  to  a 
letter  of  the  Commissioners  when  he  said  that  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  heard  an 
observation  to  that  amount  made. 

17141.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  alluded  to  the  establishment  of  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  before  magistrates  or  in  a  court  of  justice  ? — I  think  it  did. 

17142.  It  has  been  proved,  by  tradesmen  in  Andover,  that  the  late  master  was 
in  the  habit  of  exchanging  some  part  of  the  weekly  allowance  for  the  inmates  for 
provisions  of  a  better  quality  for  his  own  table,  and  consequently  that  the  inmates 
were  defrauded  of  so  much  per  week  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

17143.  It  having  been  stated  in  evidence,  should  you  think  the  man  who  did 
that  was  fit  to  be  the  master  of  a  workhouse  ? — Certainly  not,  beyond  a  doubt. 

17144.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  You  have  not  read  the  evidence  taken  before  Mr. 
Parker? — No,  not  the  whole  of  it. 

17145.  These  questions  which  were  read  to  Widow  Barrett,  a  kind  of  confes¬ 
sion  of  sin,  are  they  in  the  papers  which  are  in  use  in  the  union-house  ;  Mr. 
Richards  read  them  to  the  widow  ;  are  those  in  use  in  the  union-house  ?  That 
came  out  of  a  book  called  the  “  Priest’s  Manual.” 

17146.  Are  these  questions  taken  out  of  the  Priest’s  Manual,  asked  by  Mr. 
Richards,  in  a  printed  form  in  the  workhouse  ?— No,  surely  not ;  some  ot  the 
questions  I  see  there  I  should  not,  in  all  probability,  ask. 

17147.  Should  you  ask  this  question,  (i  Have  you  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  which  God  has  allotted  to  you5  ? — No,  i  should  not. 

17148.  Mr.  U'akley .]  Was  your  sanction  asked  before  those  questions  were 
proposed  ? — It  is  a  printed  book,  much  used. 

17149.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  In  the  union-house? — Not  in  the  union-house. 

17150.  In  visiting  the  sick  ? — For  that  express  purpose. 

17151.  Mr.  Christie.']  Are  you  aware  that  your  curate  used  it? — He  told  me 
that  he  had;  lie  told  me  .Mr.  Parker  had  taken  the  book,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners. 

17152.  Mr.  Etwall.]  In  the  statement  which  is  sent  by  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  to  the  Committee,  among  the  things  which  you  were  to  speak  to,  is  this  : 
“  And  also  to  the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  his  district”  ? 
- — That  is  an  immense  question. 

17153.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  state  of  the  labouring  population  in 
Andover? — That  is  hardly  a  fair  question  to  ask,  without  a  little  warning;  I 
think  it  is  improving,  certainly. 

17154.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  than  when  you  first  came  to  Andover ? — 
I  do. 

1 7 1 A 5 -  FRve  the  goodness  to  exemplify  in  what  respect? — There  is'  a  great 
deal  more  of  cleanliness  and  economy  in  the  poor.  When  I  first  came  to 
Andover,  I  was  much  distressed  at  going  into  houses  and  finding  the  greatest 
wastefulness  ;  frequently  spoke  to  the  people  about  the  wastefulness  or  their 
houses,  and  so  on.  I  do  think  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  improved. 

17156.  Do 
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17156.  Do  you  think  the  furniture  in  the  houses  has  improved? — There  is  Rev.  C.H.  Ridding. 

not  good  furniture  in  the  houses  by  any  means.  j  j  jg.g 

17157.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Do  not  you  think  they  had  more  to  waste  than  they  y 

have  now  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

17158.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  think  they  have  now  anything  to  waste  ?— No. 

17159.  Mr.  j Etwall.]  Do  you  think  the  poor  of  Andover  have  a  sufficiency 
of  food  ? — Certainly  not. 

17160.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Can  you  state  any  labourers  who  are  receiving  more 
wages  now  than  they  were  receiving  then  for  similar  work? — I  am  given  to 
understand  that  wages  are  increased. 

17161.  By  whom  ? — General  report. 

17162.  A  clergyman  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  houses  of  the  poor?  1 
should  wish  to  see  their  condition  improving  ;  but  I  think  it  is  better  than  when 
I  first  came  to  the  place. 

17163.  Can  you  name  any  instance  in  which  labourers  are  better  off? — Do 
you  mean  individual  labourers? 

17164.  Yes ;  who  are  now  receiving  higher  wages  for  work  of  a  similar  kind  as 
when  you  first  went  to  Andover  ? — 1  cannot  name  any  families. 

371 65.  Sir  W.  Joliffc.]  You  stated  that  the  houses  are  now  in  a  better  condition 
with  regard  to  cleanliness  ;  are  they  kept  in  better  repair  ? — The  repair  of  the 
houses  depends  on  the  landlords  of  the  houses. 

17166.  Are  they  better  than  they  were? — I  think  they  are;  I  think  there  are 
some  better  houses  built;  still  it  is  a  very  poor  place. 

17167.  Generally  are  they  kept  in  a  better  condition  ? — They  appear  to  be  so. 

17168.  Have  the  poor  greater  advantages  than  they  had  with  regard  to 
gardens  ? — Yes  ;  they  have  allotment  gardens. 

17169.  Mr.  Wakley.]  When  were  they  made? — Some  of  them  were  in 
existence  before  I  came  to  the  place ;  there  have  been  one  or  two  additional  ones 
since. 

17170.  Mr.  Christie.]  Has  Andover  suffered  at  all  by  railroads? — Terribly  ; 
ruined  by  it. 

17171.  Used  itto  be  a  thoroughfare  for  coaches  ? — Yes  ;  a  very  great  thorough¬ 
fare. 

17172.  Are  coaches  generally  taken  off  the  road  now? — Yes,  the  coaches  are 
taken  off  the  road. 

17173.  Has  that  had  a  sensible  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  town  of 
Andover?— It  has  caused  many  to  go  away  from  it,  and  others  have  come  in  their 
place. 

17174.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  New  Poor-law  on  the  habits 
of  the  poor  in  and  about  Andover? — I  think  it  has  caused  them  to  be  more 
careful. 

17175.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  poor  generally  has  been  improved 
or  deteriorated  by  the  New  Poor-law?— I  think  it  has  been  improved.  I  ought 
rather  to  say  that  the  New  Poor-law  was  established  the  year  after  I  came  there, 
therefore  1  can  only  speak  but  for  a  very  few  months  ;  but  when  I  first  came  there 
the  place  was  in  a  wretched  state,  and  I  think  it  is  a  little  better  now. 

17376.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  labourers’  cottages? — Yes. 

17177.  Have  you  observed  that  labourers  who  used  to  offer  you  a  draught  of 
ale,  now  never  do  ? — I  never  had  any  offered  me. 

17178.  Mr.  Mundy  has  stated  that  in  evidence.  “  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  I 
could  go  to  any  labourer’s  house,  and  they  could  give  me  a  draught  of  ale  if  I 
wished  it,  and  they  always  had  two  or  three  pigs  to  fat  every  year;  and  they  used 
to  have  decent  clothes  to  wear  on  Sundays,  and  a  change  for  themselves  and  their 
families  ;  and  they  used  to  keep  their  cottages  as  clean  and  neat  as  possible:  now 
that  is  not  the  case”? — That  is  not  the  case  with  me.  I  have  been  at  Andover 
nearly  1 1  years. 

17179.  When  did  you  go? — The  5th  December  1835. 

17180.  From  1835  to  this  time,  have  you  observed  a  gradual  progress  to  this 
state  of  things  that  Mr.  Mundy  has  described  to  us? — Not  to  that  extent;  still  I 
think  there  is  an  improvement. 

17181.  Have  you  observed  any  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  working  men 
during  those  years  ?— -  Certainly  not. 

17182.  Mr.  Mundy  has  told  us,  ‘‘men  used  at  that  time  to  cut  two  acres  of 
0.45 — 28.  gras? 
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grass  every  day  ;  now  they  cannot  cut  more  than  an  acre  and  a  quarter  ”  ? — I  have 
not  observed  anything  of  that  kind. 

17183.  Chairman .]  Do  you  occupy  land  ? — No. 

17184.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Do  you  think  that  you  can  give  an  opinion  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  not  having  any  land? — The  question  was,  whether  I  had  observed  anything 
of  the  sort?  I  say,  in  answer  to  that,  I  have  not  observed  anything  of  the  sort. 

17185.  Is  it  likely  that  your  notice  should  be  drawn  to  that  circumstance  ? — I 
have  observed  the  people ;  they  do  not  look  worse  than  they  did,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  better. 

Mr.  Leonard  Li/ewood,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

17186.  Chairman. ]  WHERE  do  you  reside?- — At  Newton  Stacy,  in  the 

parish  of  Barton  Stacy. 

17187.  Within  the  Union  of  Andover? — Yes. 

17188.  And  you  are  and  have  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — Yes. 

17189.  And  are  now  chairman  ? — Vice-chairman. 

17190.  Who  is  chairman  now  ? — Mr.  Dodson. 

17191.  Are  you  also  largely  concerned  in  farming  ? — I  am. 

17192.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  ? — -Really  I  cannot  state  ;  sometimes 
30  or  40  ;  not  at  all  periods  the  same. 

17193.  You  employ  a  considerable  number? — Yes. 

17194.  How  much  land  is  in  your  occupation? — About  1,200  acres. 
s  17195.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  within  the  Union  of  Andover  ? — I 
should  think  30  years ;  I  was  born  within  the  union. 

17196.  Are  you  aware  of  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  directing 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  this  Committee,  to  request  that  certain  gentlemen,  of 
whom  you  were  one,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  this  Com¬ 
mittee? — I  am. 

17197.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  when  that  was  agreed  to?— 1  was. 

371 98.  And  did  you  hear  the  letter  read  ?— No  ;  the  letter  was  not  read  at  the 
meeting ;  the  instruction  was  given  to  the  clerk,  and  he  diew  the  letter  up,  and 
sent  it  afterwards,  without  submitting  it  to  the  Board. 

17199.  Did  those  instructions  so  given  to  the  clerk  state  the  particular  points 
to  which  it  was  wished  witnesses  should  be  examined  ?  I  believe  it  did. 

17200.  From  your  experience  of  the  district  for  30  years,  are  you  able  to  tell 
us  something  as  to  the  state  of  the  poor  at  present,  compared  with  the  state  of 
the  poor  under  the  old  law7  ;  cio  you  consider  that  the  poor  within  that  district, 
generally  speaking,  are  worse  oft  now7  than  they  were  under  the  old  law  ?  I 
consider  that  the  good  industrious  labourer  is  better  off*;  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  I  reside  he  earns  more  money. 

17201.  To  what  is  that  owing  ;  to  the  greater  introduction  of  task-wmrk? — No, 
more  from  increase  of  pay,  which  has  generally  taken  place  from  the  year  1830  ; 
from  that  period,  froni  the  riots,  there  has  been  an  increase  fioin  that  time. 

17202.  Do  vou  consider  that  increase  attributable  to  other  causes  than  the 

introduction  of  the  Poor-law  ? — I  do. 

17203.  What  were  wages  before  1831?— I  think  they  were  8  s.  a  week. 

17204.  What  do  you  consider  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
now  in  the  Andover  district,  by  day  ? — The  average  is  95*»  some  8 s.  and  some 
j 06*.  a  week;  the  average  of  the  year  would  probably  come  to  12s.  or  13s- 

17205.  Now  take  the  months  from  the  1st  October  to  the  1st  May,  what  does 
a  man  earn  bv  day  work? — Whv,  95.  is  the  fair  average. 

17206.  That  would  exclude  the  hay  and  the  corn  harvests  ?— Yes  ;  in  some 
instances  more;  that  is,  there  are  some  men  who  earn  more  when  they  go  to  task¬ 
work  ;  some  do  not  put  them  to  task-work,  and  some  do. 

17207.  At  task-work  what  can  a  man,  ordinarily  speaking,  earn  r  it  depends 
on  what  he  might  be  at  ;  some  might  earn  125.  or  135.  ;  it  would  depend  on  the 
labourer,  whether  he  was  good  or  bad. 

17208.  Has  the  price  of  piece-work  increased  or  diminished  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  New  Poor-law  ?— Rather  increased;  but  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
stated  :  the  system  of  mowing  wheat  generally  practised  causes  the  price  to  be 

enhanced,  to  what  it  was  reaped ;  there  is  not  so  much  straw  to  thresh. 

17209.  With 
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17209.  With  respect  to  the  piece-work,  on  the  whole,  you  think  the  price 

advanced  of  late  years  ? — Yes.  .  ,  21  July  1846. 

17210.  With  respect  to  day-work,  do  you  make  the  same  observation  r — Yes. 

17211.  That  you  attribute  not  so  much  to  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  as  to  causes  which  were  in  operation  before  the  New  Poor  Law  was  intro¬ 
duced? — Yes,  generally,  from  the  time  of  the  riots  in  the  year  1830. 

17212.  Do  you  consider  the  New  Poor  Law  has  had  any,  and  what  effect  on 
wages? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  had  any. 

17213.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  stated  here,  which  it  has  been,  that  it  had 
the  effect  of  lowering  wages,  do  you  believe  that  statement  is  incorrect  ?  That 
is  untrue,  in  my  opinion. 

17214.  It  has  been  stated  here,  that  it  has  had  that  effect,  in  this  way,  that 
the  fear  of  the  workhouse  would  lead  able-bodied  men  to  take  wages  at  a  very 
low  rate  rather  than  go  into  the  house ;  do  you  think  it  has  had  that  effect  ?  I 
do  not. 

17215.  Supposing  it  has  been  stated,  that  a  young  able-bodied  full-grown 
man  would  take  5  s.  a  week  rather  than  go  into  the  house,  do  you  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  such  a  statement  ? — There  might  have  been  instances  of  it;  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  for  a  short  period  during  winter. 

17216.  You  live  on  your  own  land  ? — Some,  and  some  I  rent. 

17217.  Have  you  been  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?— 

Tolerably  constant. 

17218.  You  therefore  can  tell  us  something  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  ordinarily  done  ? — Yes. 

17219.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  chairman  ordi¬ 
narily  conducts  the  business  ? — I  always  considered  he  conducted  it  very  well. 

17220.  Do  you  think  that  proper  facilities  are  given  to  the  poor  man  to  state 
his  case  fully  ? — Yes. 

17221.  Is  the  application  fairly  and  fully  brought  before  the  Board? — Yes. 

17222.  Have  all  the  guardians  present  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  applica¬ 
tion? —  Yes,  it  is  read  aloud,  so  that  every  one  may  hear. 

17223.  Is  it  read  aloud  so  that  the  gentlemen  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
are  aware  of  the  case? — Yes,  but  sometimes  there  are  guardians  talking;  I  do  not 
suppose  they  hear  all  the  cases,  but  in  every  case  when  the  guardian  of  the  parish 
is  there,  his  attention  is  always  called  to  it. 

17224.  Does  this  ever  happen,  that  the  chairman  reads  out  a  case,  and  without 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  guardians,  says,  “  Workhouse”? — Yes. 

17225.  And  that  decision  is  made  without  taking  the  opinion  of  the  guardians 
on  it? — Yes,  when  it  is  a  plain  straightforward  case.  The  instructions  are,  that 
able-bodied  men  are  not  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  house. 

17226.  And  the  guardians  have  such  confidence  in  the  chairman  that  they  do 
not  object  to  that  mode  of  doing  business? — No. 

17227.  That  would  occur,  not  in  a  single  instance  but  many? — It  would. 

17228.  Is  it  not  the  practice  to  communicate  personally  to  the  applicant  the 
decision  of  the  Board  in  his  case  ? — The  relieving  officer  does  it. 

17229.  Is  the  pauper  generally  in  attendance  personally,  do  you  know? — Not 
very  often,  because  they  live  at  a  distance ;  the  relieving  officer  inserts  in  the  Ap¬ 
plication  Book  the  nature  of  the  case. 

17230.  Are  any  instructions  given  to  the  paupers,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  attend  ? — If  they  attend  they  are  always  admitted. 

17231.  Are  you  able  to  say,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  in  every  case  they 
are  so  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  refusal. 

17232.  Does  the  relieving  officer  state  to  the  Board  whether  or  not  the  par¬ 
ticular  pauper  is  present  personally? — Yes;  he  says,  “  I  have  got  the  statement 
down;  but  the  man  is  here,”  then  Mr.  Dodson  says,  “  We  will  see  him.** 

17233.  Supposing  the  relieving  officer  not  to  give  such  information,  and  it  sub¬ 
sequently  appeared  that  the  man  was  present,  would  the  guardians  find  fault  with 
the  relieving  officer  for  not  stating  that  fact  ?— Probably  not. 

17234.  They  would  not  consider  it  material  to  see  the  pauper? — Not  if  they 
have  got  the  case  properly  stated  ;  the  particular  guardian  is  supposed  to  know 
the  case. 

17235.  How  many  years  have  you  been  guardian ?— About  three  years;  I  have 
been  once  or  twice  before. 

17236.  Then  there  was  an  interval  ?— Yes. 

0.45—28.  F 
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17237.  Take  a  particular  case,  and  state  the  mode  in  which  it  is  done;  the 
relieving  officer  stands  with  his  book  by  the  side  of  the  chairman,  and  reads  out  a 
particular  application? — The  chairman  reads  it  out. 

17238.  What  is  done  then  ? — -Then  it  is  taken  into  consideration. 

17239.  Is  the  opinion  of  the  guardian  of  the  parish  taken? — Of  course,  always. 

17240.  He  is  asked  what  he  knows  about  it? — Yes,  that  has  been  the  habit; 
but  latterly  we  have  altered  from  that. 

17241.  In  what  way  is  it  altered  now? — The  Application  Book  is  now  before 
the  chairman,  and  the  clerk  enters  it  into  another  book. 

17242.  How  long  has  that  alteration  been  made? — Five  or  six  weeks;  not 
many  weeks. 

17243.  Since  this  Committee  began  to  sit? — Yes. 

17244.  Supposing  the  case  then  to  have  been  read  out  by  the  chairman,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  guardian  of  the  parish  to  be  taken  ;  if  the  relieving  officer 
states  that  the  pauper  is  in  attendance,  is  he  then  called  in? — Yes,  if  he  wishes  to 
come  in,  not  without. 

17245.  How  is  that  ascertained  -The  relieving  officer  states. 

17246.  Supposing  the  pauper  not  to  have  previously  stated  that  he  wishes  to 
be  heaid,  he  would  not  be  heard? — If  he  was  to  express  a  wish.  There  are  few 
come  there  without  the  view  of  seeing  the  Board. 

17247.  Unless  he  told  the  relieving  officer  before  that  he  wishes  to  see  the 
Board,  he  would  not? — No;  when  the  relieving  officer  goes  out  of  the  room,  and 
the  man  states  that  he  wishes  to  see  the  Board,  then  the  Board  says,  “  Come  in.” 

17248.  Before  the  relieving  officer  leaves  the  rooms  the  decision  of  the  Board 
arrived  at? — Probably  it  is. 

17249.  So  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which,  although  the  pauper  may  be 
attending,  and  expresses  a  whish  to  come  in,  the  Board  arrive  at  a  decision  before 
they  have  him  in  ?— Certainly  not ;  I  did  not  say  so.  Your  are  not  to  suppose  at 
the  time  if  the  pauper  is  in  attendance  that  he  might  not  come  in  afterwards. 

17250.  Supposing  the  relieving  officer  to  go  out  and  find  a  pauper  in  attend¬ 
ance  during  his  absence,  do  the  Board  come  to  any  decision  on  the  case  ? — Not  if 
the  pauper  wishes  to  see  the  Board. 

17251.  They  w'ould  not  decide  if  any  pauper  wished  to  see  the  Board? — 
Certainly  not. 

17252.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Is  Mr.  Cook  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  your  Board  ? 
—Yes. 

17253.  Suppose  he  bad  stated  before  the  Committee  that  it  was  an  almost 
invariable  practice  for  the  Board  to  decide  on  the  application  of  paupers  without 
seeing:  them,  would  he  state  that  which  is  true?— Almost,  because  very  few  do 
apply. 

17254.  But  when  the  paupers  are  in  attendance? — No. 

17255.  Mr.  Cook’s  statement  is,  that  when  the  pauper  is  in  attendance  his 
hook  is  produced,  a  statement  of  the  case  is  made,  and  the  Board  having  decided, 
if  the  pauper  wishes  to  come  in,  he  may ;  but  he  does  not  come  in  until  the  Board 
has  decided  ?— But  we  do  not  know  that  the  pauper  wishes  to  come  in  ;  the  pauper 
might,  after  the  decision  is  given,  if  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  it,  then  he  comes  in. 

17256.  Mr.  Christie .]  Then  you  reconsider  your  decision  ? — Yes;  there  might 
be  something  to  alter. 

17257.  Mr.  Wakley.']  What  is  the  pauper  there  for  but  to  see  the  Board  ? — 
We  do  not  know'. 

17258.  Chairman .]  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  inquire  whether  paupers 
are  there  or  not  ? — Never. 

17259.  There  is  no  imputation  thrown  on  any  particular  case,  but  one  can  con¬ 
ceive  a  case  in  which  the  relieving  officer  may  wish  to  prevent  the  pauper  from 
seeing  the  Board;  how  do  you  guard  against  that? — We  have  no  means  if  he  is 
withheld  by  the  officer. 

17260.  You  do  not  say,  “  Have  you  any  paupers  present  ”? — After  the  whole  of 
the  relieving  officers  are  done  with,  we  ask,  “  Is  there  any  pauper  who  wishes  to 
see  the  Board?”  and  then  they  are  all  introduced,  one  alter  another. 

17261.  Mr.  Wakley .]  After  all  the  cases  in  the  books  have  been  decided?— 
Yes ;  and  then  we  ask  the  relieving  officer,  “  Have  you  any  applicants  *  r 

17262.  Mr.  Christie.]  Supposing  a  case  which  you  have  decided,  and  the 
pauper  about  whom  you  have  decided  comes  in,  with  what  object  do  you  bring 
him  in  ? — Because  he  wishes  to  see  the  Board. 


17263.  Supposing 
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17263.  Supposing  lie  makes  any  statement  that  leads  you  to  modify  your  deci-  Mr.  /. .  LyeiioocL. 

sion,  would  you  do  so? — Of  course.  ~~ 

17264.  Then  it  is  not  useless  to  have  him  in  after  you  have  decided? — No.  31  July  l84o- 

17265.  Mr.  Wakley.]  When  did  the  latter  practice  commence? — I  have  known 

many  instances  of  it. 

17266.  Can  you  name  one  ? — No. 

17267.  In  all  your  experience? — No;  I  do  not  carry  these  things  in  my  head  ; 

I  have  plenty  of  other  things  to  carry. 

17268.  You  cannot  specify  a  single  instance  in  which  the  Board  has  altered  its 
decision  ? — I  cannot  call  a  particular  instance  to  my  mind. 

17269.  Would  it  not  be  consistent  with  justice,  and  the  due  administration  of 
relief  to  the  poor,  to  inquire  in  the  first  instance  if  there  are  any  paupers  in  attend¬ 
ance  who  want  to  see  the  Board,  and  then  the  relieving  officer  having  made  his 
statement  in  the  presence  of  the  pauper,  to  hear  the  pauper  himself  in  explanation 
of  anything  that  the  relieving  officer  may  have  to  state,  and  then  communicate 
to  you  what  is  his  actual  condition,  when  he  applies  for  relief,  before  you  come  to 
any  decision  at  all  ? — We  do  not  presume  when  an  application  is  made  in  the 
relieving  officer’s  book,  that  the  pauper  is  present.  He  goes  round,  and  takes 
these  cases  in  the  different  stages  from  those  who  come  to  apply  to  him,  and 
brings  them  before  the  Board. 

17270.  Being  in  attendance,  would  it  not  be  more  consistent  with  the  due 
administration  of  the  law  that  the  pauper  should  in  every  instance  be  heard 
before  you  decide  on  his  case  ?  — Certainly,  if  he  is  in  attendance. 

17271.  Whose  fault  is  it  if  he  is  not  in  attendance? — He  always  does  come 
before  the  Board. 

17272.  At  last? — Yes. 

17273.  His  case  being  decided  first? — No. 

17274.  Is  not  that  owing  to  the  remissness  of  the  Board  itself  in  not  making 
the  requisite  inquiry  ? — I  do  not  see  that. 

17275.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  The  relieving  officer  does  not  bring  in  a  statament  of 
the  paupers  present  at  the  same  time  he  produces  his  book  ? — It  might  be  a 
pauper  might  come  there,  and  he  not  be  there  at  the  time. 

17276.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  bringing  in  a  written  statement  of  those 
paupers  who  are  present  ? — No ;  there  are  some  fresh  cases,  perhaps,  that  he  has 
not  heard  of. 

17277.  Sir  IV.  Joliffe.]  Is  it  not  the  custom  of  the  relieving  officer  to  say, 

“  1  have  brought  this  case  before  you,  but  the  man  is  here  ”  ? — Sometimes  it  is 
so  ;  then  they  say,  “  We  will  see  him.” 

17278.  You  do  not  put  off  the  seeing  him  till  after  deciding  on  his  case?— 

No ;  we  say  we  will  see  him  presently. 

17279.  Mr.  Etwall.-]  Does  the  relieving  officer  go  out  and  announce  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Board  to  any  paupers  who  may  be  present,  and  then,  if  they  wish  to  be 
heard,  they  are  called  in  ? — They  have  probably  been  called  in,  and  then  he  goes 
out  and  announces  the  decision  of  the  Board. 

17280.  If  you  are  not  aware  of  their  presence,  can  you  send  for  them  ? — You 
asked  the  question,  if  the  relieving  officer  went  out  and  announced  to  the  pauper 
in  attendence  the  decision  of  the  Board  ? 

17281.  Yes.— -So  we  do,  but  they  are  previously  heard. 

17282.  How  do  you  know  what  paupers  are  present? — We  are  not  aware. 

17283.  When  you  have  finished  deciding  the  case,  do  you  send  the  relieving 
officer  to  find  whether  there  are  any  of  those  paupers  present  whose  cases  you 
have  decided  ? --After  we  have  gone  through  the  Application  Book  the  relieving 
officer  is  told  to  bring  the  paupers  who  wish  to  see  the  Board. 

17284.  Chairman.]  Admitting  that  ultimately  every  pauper  has  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  Board,  do  I  infer  correctly,  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  presiding 
chairman  to  say,  Is  this  person  here?  before  the  decision  is  arrived  at? — No. 

17285.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  that  the  columns  of  the 
Application  and  Report  Book  have  been  always  rilled  up  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  believe  not. 

17286.  Chairman. ]  Since  the  termination  of  the  inquiry,  what  has  been  the 
course  of  the  Board  relative  to  Mr.  Westlake?  He  is  no  longer  medical  officer, 
is  he  ? — No. 

17287.  Explain  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has  ceased  to  be  so  ? — He 
did  not  offer  his  services  again. 

0.45—28.  17288.  Has 
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17288.  Has  there  been  an  alteration  of  the  medical  districts? — Yes. 

17289.  Under  what  circumstances  was  that  alteration  made? — It  was  made 
owing  to  there  being  another  relieving  officer  appointed  for  the  town  of  Andover 
and  its  neighbourhood,  which  would  make  a  great  alteration,  and  we  thought  it 
better  to  adjust  the  whole.  There  were  two  parishes  transferred  to  another  dis¬ 
trict  ;  I  think  it  was  Chute  Forest,  which  lay  in  a  rough  hilly  country,  many  miles 
from  the  medical  officer.  By  putting  them  nearer,  we  got  them  nearer  to  the 
medical  officer.  Another  reason  was,  to  go  as  near  to  the  area  and  population  as 
possible,  to  make  the  medical  officer  and  the  relieving  officer  travel  the  same 
ground,  which  is  done  except  in  the  case  of  Abbot’s  Hold. 

17290.  Was  one  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the  district  to  unite  with  the 
Andover  district  one  or  two  parishes  at  a  very  inconvenient  distance  from  An¬ 
dover  ? — No. 

17229*.  What  was  the  effect  as  respects  the  district  Mr.  Westlake  had  ;  was 
the  result  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  the  medical  officer? — The  present 
home  district  is  much  more  convenient. 

1 7230*.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  present  home  district  as  compared  with  the 
former  one  ;  is  it  less  or  greater  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference ;  I 
believe  it  is  the  same ;  I  cannot  charge  my  memory. 
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17231*.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  alteration  in  the  district  was  made  with 
the  intention  of  turning  Mr.  Westlake  out  of  it ;  and  it  has  been  told  us  that  that 
statement  was  made  at  the  Board ;  was  that  statement  ever  made  at  the  Board? 
— I  cannot  state  that  it  was. 

17232*.  Was  it  stated  in  your  presence  ?— I  cannot  say  that  it  was;  it  might 
have  been  stated  privately,  not  publicly  and  openly. 

17233*.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  alteration  was  made  for 
that  purpose  ? — -It  was  not  made  for  that  purpose. 

17234*.  You  believe  not? — I  believe  not ;  I  feel  convinced  of  it. 

1 72.35*.  Chairman .]  Was  it  openly  stated  at  the  Board,  that  the  Board  would 
do  everything  they  could  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Westlake  ?— =-I  have  stated  something 
to  that  effect,  after  the  insults  the  Board  received  from  Mr.  Westlake. 

1 7236*.  And  you  stated  that  you  brought  forward  certain  charges  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  annoying  Mr.  Westlake? — Never. 

17237#.  What  charge  did  you  bring  forward  against  him? — The  charge  was, 
that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

17238*.  Were  you  the  gentleman  that  moved  the  resolution  on  the  subject 
which  led  to  the  communication  between  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  and  Mr. 
Westlake?  —  It  is  possible  I  might;  I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  now  what 
was  the  cause  of  that  communication. 

17239*.  “  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  Loscombe,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  L.  Lye¬ 
wood,  to  the  effect  that  you  were  of  opinion,  that  through  Mr.  Westlake’s  neglect 
of  his  duties  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  Board,  great  injustice  (if  his  allegations 
be  correct)  has  been  done  to  the  sick  paupers,  and  serious  difficulties  have  been 
caused  to  the  Board,  and  that  they  therefore  have  no  longer  any  confidence  in 
Mr.  Westlake  as  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  union,  and  consequently  sus¬ 
pend  him  from  his  duties.”  That  resolution  was  seconded  ? — It  appears  so. 

1  7240*.  Then  you  formally  proposed  the  appointment  of  another  medical  officer 
in  his  room  ? — During  the  suspension. 

17241*.  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  it  was  on  public  grounds  that  that  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  districts  was  made? — It  was  from  the  statement  he  made  during 
the  inquiry,  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I  think  he 
had  no  reason  to  say  so,  for  I  have  never  known  an  instance  where  the  guardians 
have  gone  from  Mr.  Westlake’s  opinion,  when  he  has  chosen  to  give  it,  not  in  one 
single  instance. 

17242*.  Were  you  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  gone  with  Mr.  Munday, 
previous  to  the  bone  inquiry  by  Mr.  Parker,  to  visit  the  bone-shed  ? — No. 

17243*.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  any  extra 
allowances  ordered  by  medical  men  ? — Always  granted. 

17244*.  In  Mr.  Westlake’s  case,  as  in  every  other? — I  never  knew  it  refused. 

17245*.  It  has  been  stated  here,  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  not 
to  give  partial  relief,  that  is,  either  wholly  to  support  an  aged  couple  or  to  give 
them  nothing  ;  has  that  been  the  practice  ? — That  has  been  pretty  generally  the 
practice. 

17246*.  Do 
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17246*.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that  that  practice  has  been  beneficial;  a  Mr.  L.  Lyewood. 

good  one  ? — I  think  so.  “ 

17247*.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  it  beneficial? — I  think  it  oftentimes  21  July  1846. 
might  be  said,  perhaps,  to  be  hard  in  some  cases;  but  I  think  that  wherever  we 
have  seen  a  couple  could  not  get  their  living,  we  have  always  ordered  them  the 
full  allowance.  There  are  some  instances  where  it  is  not  so,  where  they  had  a 
trifle  coming  in  from  some  charity  ;  never  without  some  cause. 

17248*.  Mr.  Wakley.]  When  Mr.  Cooke,  who  has  been  one  of  your  relieving 
officers  for  many  years,  was  examined,  this  question  (10955)  was  put  to  him  : 

“  What  would  be  your  practice  in  this  case;  a  man  applies  to  you  for  relief; 

,  you  tell  him  to  go  before  the  Board ;  is  that  man  called  in  to  the  Board  before 
the  entries  in  your  report  book  are  read  over”?  The  answer  is,  “  I  should  not  take 
him  in  to  the  Board  till  after  the  case  is  decided  on,  and  the  statement  in  my 
book  read.”  Is  that  statement  of  your  relieving  officer  correct  ? — It  might  have 
been  some  time  back;  I  have  never  known  it;  it  might  have  been  decided  on  ; 
and  if  the  applicant  was  there,  and  wished  to  see  the  Board,  we  heard  him  after¬ 
wards. 

17249*.  After  the  case  was  decided  ? — After  the  case  was  decided  on  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  book  ;  but  if  the  pauper  wished  to  see  the  Board,  he  might  see  it. 

17250*.  Mr.  Christie.]  Your  first  decisions  are  not  immutable? — Certainly 
not. 

17251*.  Mr.  Wakley.]  The  statement  of  the  relieving  officer,  then,  is  correct, 
that  the  case  is  decided  on  before  he  is  admitted  ? — Yes,  the  case  is  reconsidered. 

17252*.  You  mean  you  hear  his  statement? — Yes. 

17253*.  Have  you  known  a  single  instance  in  which  the  decision  the  Board 
has  come  to  has  been  reversed  ? — I  say  it  has  been,  but  I  cannot  state  the  cases  ; 

I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  the  applicants  of  last  week,  where  so  many 
come. 

17254*.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  Board  at  the  present  time  to  decide  before 
the  paupers  are  heard? — Not  if  the  pauper  is  there. 

17255#-  Do  you  take  any  means  of  knowing?— One  of  the  relieving  officers 
informs  us  after  we  have  gonejhrough  the  book  ;  he  says,  (i  I  find  the  man  is  here 
and  then  we  say  we  will  see  him  presently. 

17256*.  You  do  not  make  the  inquiry  whether  the  pauper  is  there  or  not? — We 
do  not. 

17257**  Mr*  Christie .]  Cooke  was  asked,  “Have  you  ever  known  the  decision 
altered  by  the  statement  of  the  pauper  V*  And  his  answer  was,  “  I  have.”  Is 
that  correct  ? — Yes. 

17258*.  Chairman .]  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  supposing 
the  pauper  to  be  present,  he  would  be  heard  before  the  decision,  or  subsequently 
to  it?  Is  his  statement  received  before  the  final  conclusion  of  his  case  ? — Just  so. 

!7259**  Mr.  Wakley.]  You  stated  that  you  had  two  books  here  with  regard  to 
wages? — Yes. 

17260*.  Of  what  nature  are  those  books? — The  wages  I  paid  from  Michaelmas 
1843  to  1844,  and  from  Michaelmas  1844  to  1845. 

17261*.  Have  you  the  names  of  all  the  persons  you  have  paid  ? — Yes. 

17262*.  Persons  who  are  employed  at  job  work  as  well  as  those  by  the  week  ? — - 
Yes,  all  the  labourers  I  employ. 

17263*.  Have  you  any  books  showing  what  you  paid  10  or  12  years  since  ? — ■ 

I  have  at  home  ;  I  presume  I  could  find  them. 

17264*.  Have  you  instituted  any  comparison  between  the  payments  which  you 
made  at  that  time  and  the  payments  which  you  are  making  now  ? — I  have  not ; 
but  I  know  they  are  higher  now. 

17265*.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  with  regard  to  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  at  the  two  different  periods  ? — No. 

17266*.  And  the  price  of  wheat? — No;  I  pay  more  money. 

17267*.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  you  are  paying  more  without  making  that 
calculation? — I  pay  more  money. 

17268*.  What  do  you  pay  an  acre  for  cutting  field  grass  this  year  ? — Two  shil¬ 
lings. 

17269*.  Any  extras? — No. 

17270*.  What  did  you  pay  last  year?— I  cannot  state  now;  I  think  about 
1  s.  8  d. 

°-45  ’28.  G  17271*  Is 
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Mr.  L,  Lyemood.  17271*.  Is  it  a  heavy  crop  this  year? — Yes  ;  some  of  it  light;  ours  is  a  light 
— - — —  country. 

21  July  184G.  17272*.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  labourers  owing  to  occupation  on  the  railways? 

- — I  have  no  scarcity  of  labourers;  I  have  abundance. 

I7273#*  Are  they  fully  employed  ? — Yes. 

17274*.  Are  the  farmers  generally  paying  the  price  you  are  paying  for  cutting 
grass? — Some  are  not  paying  quite  so  much. 

17'275#’  How  much  do  your  labourers  cut  in  a  day  ? — It  depends  on  the  work. 

17276*.  On  the  average? — Two  acres. 

17277*.  Seeds? — Two  acres,  and  some  not  more  than  an  acre. 

17278*.  Is  the  wheat  cut  by  means  of  the  scythe? — Yes. 

17279*.  And  what  do  you  pay  ?  —  I  think  it  was  85.  6  d.  or  8  s .  last  year. 

17280*.  How  long  has  it  been  the  practice  in  your  country  to  mow  wheat?— 
The  practice  of  mowing  wheat  has  not  become  general  till  within  the  last  10 
years  ;  some  people  have  done  so  perhaps  20  years. 

17281*.  It  has  become  general  now  ? — Very  general. 

17282*.  What  do  you  give  your  ordinary  labourers,  your  lowest  class;  that  is, 
the  mass  of  your  labourers? — I  am  paying  10  s. 

17283*.  Not  the  carters,  or  the  particularly  skilled  labourers? — I  am  paying 
lo^.;  some  are  paying  9  s. 

17284*.  Have  you  a  person  in  your  employment  of  the  name  of  Sharpe? — Yes. 

17285*.  What  kind  of  man  is  he? — An  old  man;  about  70. 

17286*.  What  are  his  occupations  ? — To  go  and  hold  the  plough. 

17287*.  Has  he  any  family  ?— No. 

17288*.  Does  he  hold  the  plough  all  day  ? — Yes. 

17289*.  What  is  he  paid? — Five  shillings  a  week. 

1  7290*.  Do  they  attend  on  Sundays  in  your  service  ;  those  who  are  paid  105.  ? 
— Nothing  but  carters  and  shepherds,  who  look  after  the  cattle. 

17291.  How  long  has  Sharpe  worked  for  you  ? — Three  or  four  years;  I  give 
him  that  because  I  think  it  better  than  for  him  to  do  nothing. 

17292.  Did  you  ever  give  him  higher  wages  than  $s.  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  have ;  I  might  sometimes  give  him  something  over. 

17293.  Has  he  any  means  of  maintenance  besides  the  5  s.  which  he  receives 
from  you  ? — No,  I  presume  not. 

17294.  Can  you  understand  how  he  can  subsist  on  5 5.  a  week,  and  provide 
himself  with  lodging  and  clothes? — Sometimes  I  have  given  him  old  clothes. 

17295.  Does  he  pay  for  his  lodging? — I  do  not  know ;  I  dare  say  he  does. 

17296.  Is  he  an  infirm  man? — He  is  getting  old;  a  man  above  70  cannot  be 
very  active. 

17297.  Still  he  is  capable  of  doing  a  day’s  work  at  the  plough? — He  can  hold 
the  plough. 

17298.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  giving  him  only  5 s.,  if  you  are  giving 
the  great  body  of  your  labourers  9s.  or  10s.? — He  is  not  an  able-bodied  labourer; 

I  could  not  put  him  into  an  able-bodied  man’s  place. 

17299.  Have  you  tried  what  he  could  earn  at  taskwork  in  the  barn  ? — I  could 
not  allow  a  barn  to  open  to  such  a  man  ;  his  habits  have  not  been  in  the  barn  ;  he 
has  been,  generally  speaking,  a  carter  ;  so  I  understand. 

17300.  How  many  labourers  have  you  had  at  105.  a  week  since  last  Christmas  ? 
— 1  cannot  say;  perhaps  !2  or  15. 

17301.  Having  regular  w'ages  ;  10s.  a  week? — Yes. 

17302.  Have  they  any  extras  ? — No,  not  then. 

17303.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  paid  for  cutting  grass  12  years  ago  in  your 
parish?  —  No,  I  cannot  say  generally  what  an  acre  of  grass  was  calculated  at; 
i6d.  or  18 d.  an  acre,  if  it  was  day-work. 

17304.  Can  you  state  any  description  of  work  which  is  higher  now  than  it  was 
before  ? — Grass-mowing. 

17305.  Taking  last  year  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  might  have  paid  somewhere  about 
20  d.;  never  higher. 

17306.  You  have  never  known  a  heavier  crop  than  this  year?— -No. 

17307.  Sir  IV.  Joliffe.]  Do  you  pay  the  same  rate  upon  all? — Yes.  This  year 
I  asked  my  men,  “  What  do  you  wish  to  have  for  grass-work?”  They  said,  “  We 
put  it  at  2 <?.”  I  said,  “  Probably  that  is  a  fair  nrice  for  field  ground ;  not  meadow 
land.” 


17308.  Mr. 
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17308.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Who  is  the  best  judge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  labourers, 
the  labourers  themselves  or  the  farmers? — Why  one  would  suppose  that  the  la¬ 
bourers  were  the  best  judges  ;  they  ought  to  be. 

17309.  Do  you  think  the  labourers  are  the  best  judges  of  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  ? — I  should  rather  doubt  that. 

17310.  In  the  Minute  Book  of  the  14th  June  there  is  this  resolution  entered  : 
“  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Loseombe  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Pothecary”  (you  were 
present),  “  that  Mr.  Pain  be  called  on  to  make  a  return  to  the  Board,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  persons 
vaccinated  by  him  between  March  1844  and  March  1845;”  did  you  hear  Mr. 
Loscombe’s  reasons  for  proposing  that  resolution  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  state¬ 
ment  being  made. 

173U.  Captain  Pechell.~\  How  many  hours  do  you  allow  your  horses  to  be  at 
ploughing? — About  eight. 

17312.  This  man,  Sharpe,  is  with  the  horses  all  the  time? — Yes. 

17313*  Then  he  goes  about  16  miles  a  day,  reckoning  about  two  miles  an  hour, 
the  plough  going? — Yes  ;  he  is  an  old  carter  ;  he  has  been  a  carter  all  his  time. 

17314.  He  can  go  as  fast  as  the  horses  ? — Yes  ;  they  do  not  go  very  fast. 

17 3J5-  Are  you  still  of  opinion  that  a  man  going  16  miles  a  day  over  a  ploughed 
field  is  sufficiently  remunerated  by  having  5s.  a  week  ?— Pie  is  better  off  so  than  if 
he  went  on  the  parish. 

17316.  Mr.  Wakley ,]  Than  if  he  went  into  the  union  workhouse? — Yes. 

1 73 1 7*  You  would  have  to  provide  for  him  there? — Yes,  of  course;  the  old 
people  have  an  objection  to  going  there. 

173*8.  Captain  Pechell. ]  The  people  have  an  objection  to  go  into  the  Andover 
Union  workhouse? — Yes. 

1 73 1 9*  Is  R  owing  to  the  short  food,  or  the  bone-pounding  system? — Those 
that  go  into  the  workhouse  are  not  very  fond  of  work. 

17320.  You  say  it  is  better  for  this  man  to  have  5  s.  a  week  than  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

17321.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  lodging  in  Andover  ? — I  do  not  know. 

17322.  Do  you  pretend  to  tell  this  Committee,  that  having  1,200  acres  of  land, 
you  cannot  give  us  the  information  of  the  usual  price  of  lodging  of  labourers  ?— 
I  cannot ;  I  have  never  inquired. 

17323*  State  if  you  have  ever  purchased  any  bone-dust,  the  produce  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  paupers,  for  manure  for  your  land  ? — No. 

17324.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — -Yes. 

*732 5*  Have  you  ever  been  present  during  the  process  of  putting  up  to  auction 
the  bone-dust  in  the  Board-room  ? — I  have. 

17326.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  are  the  proceedings  on 
those  occasions;  who  puts  it  up? — Mr.  Dodson,  who  says,  “  Here  are  so  many 
quarters  of  bones  ;  who  will  give  anything  for  them  ?” 

17327*  What  parties  were  in  the  room  r — The  Board  of  Guardians. 

17328.  Only  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

17329.  The  relieving  officer? — I  cannot  say. 

1733°-  The  clerk? — Of  course. 

17331-  Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  the  chairman  puts  up  the 
produce  of  the  labourers  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  guardians  only  bei no- 
present  as  well  as  the  clerk? — Yes.  1  ® 

17332.^  Those  were  the  parties  who  purchased  the  bone-dust,  the  produce  of  the 
labourers  i  Sometimes  the  guaidians  had  an  order  to  buy  for  other  parties 

17333-  In  that  case  they  might  have  made  some  money  by  the  arrangement  ? _ 

No,  the  bones  always  sold  higher  than  you  could  buy  in  the  market;  I  have  inva¬ 
riably  bought  them  cheaper  than  they  were  sold  there  from  Mr.  Foster. 

1 7334-  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  was  an  open  auction  like 
other  auctions? — Open  to  all  that  were  there. 

J7335*  To  the  guardians  Yes,  or  any  one  else;  some  were  sold  out  by  the 
master  sometimes.  J 

17336.  What  was  sold  in  the  Board-room  was  confined  to  the  competition  of 
the  guardians  themselves  ?— And  those  who  liked  to  commission  them  to  buy  for 

Hi Cili  • 


17337-  What  is  the  difference  of  price  between 
About  1  s.  an  acre. 
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1 7338.  Is  that  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer,  or  the  labourer? — The  labourer, 
decidedly ;  he  earns  a  great  deal  more. 

17339.  What  is  the  object  of  mowing  the  wheat? — To  get  it  done  with  less 
hands. 

1734°-  W hich  is  an  advantage  to  the  labourer? — No. 

17341-  Is  ^  any  advantage  to  the  partridges? — I  should  think  not. 

17342*  Does  the  landlord  approve  of  the  system  of  depriving  the  partridges 
of  their  homes? — I  never  had  any  conversation  with  any  landlord  on  the  subject. 

17343-  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice  in  the  Andover  house,  of  the  master  send¬ 
ing  paupers  to  the  borough  gaol  without  the  authority  of  the  guardians? — Never. 

17344.  Do  you  know  that  such  a  practice  has  taken  place?  —  I  did  not  till  I 
heard  of  it. 

1 7345*  Where  did  you  hear  of  it  ?—  At  Andover. 

17346.  In  what  manner? — I  heard  it  spoken  of  at  the  inns. 

17347.  That  the  master  of  the  workhouse  had  sent  persons  to  the  gaol  without 
an  order  of  the  guardians  or  the  justices? — It  was  so  stated. 

17348.  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  approve  of  a  clergyman  acting  as  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  ? — Yes. 

17349.  Did  you  not  once  occupy  the  post  of  chairman  of  that  Board  ? — Yes, 
when  the  chairman  was  not  there. 

1  7350.  When  the  clergyman  was  not  there? — Yes. 

17351.  Did  it  ever  fall  to  your  lot  to  become  the  auctioneer? — I  do  not  re¬ 
member  ;  I  have  no  remembrance  of  it. 

17352.  It  might  have  happened  ?-— ' Yes. 

17353.  Was  a  hammer  employed  on  those  occasions? — No. 

17354-  In  what  way  was  it  done  r — The  person  who  offered  most  had  them. 

!7355-  D  is  put  up  by  the  chairman? — Yes;  he  says,  “  Here  are  so  many 
quarters  of  bones;  who  will  give  most?” 

17356.  Were  they  purchased  by  farmers  who  had  light  land  ? — Not  always. 

17357.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  How  long  did  this  proceeding  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Board  ? — Not  many  minutes. 

17358.  Captain  Pechell7\  During  the  time  you  were  chairman  of  this  Board  of 
Guardians  did  you  ever  express  yourself  in  disapprobation  of  the  orders  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  expression ;  I  believe  I 
did. 

17359.  Did  you  ever  state  any  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners? — Most  likely. 

17360.  Did  you  ever  state  that  you  would  not  be  humbugged  by  such  a  set  of 
fellows  ? — -Never. 

17361.  Are  you  aware  that  such  has  been  stated  before  this  Committee  ? — I 
am  ;  but  it  is  a  great  untruth. 

17362.  You  do  approve  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  and  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — I  am  not  capable  of  giving  an  opinion;  I  have  not  read  the  evi¬ 
dence;  it  happened  just  in  the  harvest,  and  I  could  not  attend. 

17363.  Do  you  consider  that  the  inquiry  either  at  Andover  as  well  as  that 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  tended  to  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Andover  workhouse? — I  presume  it  has,  from  the  larger  dietary. 

17364.  Were  you  aware  that  the  dietary  was  insufficient? — No.  I  considered 
it  sufficient,  for  this  very  reason,  whenever  any  pauper  applied  to  the  Board,  and 
said  he  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  food,  the  question  wras  always  put  to  Mr.  West- 
lake  :  “  Mr.  Westlake,  what  is  your  opinion  ?”  He  invariably  answered,  “  I  do 
not  doubt  they  could  eat  more,  but  it  is  quite  ample  to  keep  them  in  health.” 
That  was  his  answer. 

17365.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  your  duty  towards  those  who  looked  to  you  as 
guardians  that  you  should  look  after  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dieted  in  the 
workhouse  ? — If  the  medical  officer  gives  his  sanction  we  could  not  be  wrong  ;  he 
was  the  best  judge  ;  we  could  not  presume  to  put  our  judgment  in  competition 
with  his. 

17366.  Were  you  in  the  Board  of  Guardians  when  the  resolution  was  brought 
forward  to  give  beer  to  the  paupers  employed  in  bone-grinding  ? — I  was. 

17367.  Were  you  one  of  those  who  thought  they  should  not  have  any  such  in¬ 
dulgence?— I  considered  they  should  not. 


17368.  Do 
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17368.  Do  you  recollect  how  long  a  period  it  was  before  the  mock  auction 
took  place  with  respect  to  selling  the  bone-dust ;  were  the  same  arrangements 
always  in  force? — I  cannot  say,  because  I  have  not  been  there  above  three  years 
now. 

17369.  Has  it  always  been  by  auction  when  you  have  been  there? — No  ;  after¬ 
wards  we  received  tenders. 

17370.  That  was  the  practice  before  it  was  prohibited? — Yes. 

17371.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  bone-dust  was  sold  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
guardians  themselves,  without  being  put  through  the  form  of  an  auction  ? — I  do 
not  know  of  it ;  the  master  sold  it  sometimes  in  bushels  and  in  sacks. 

17372.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  got  a  better  master  in  the  workhouse 
now  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

1737 3.  Does  the  present  master  get  drunk? — I  have  never  heard  of  his  being 
so. 

17374.  Why  is  he  not  better  than  the  other? — I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
that  the  other  got  drunk  excepting  from  what  I  heard ;  I  believe  there  is  truth  in 
his  being  drunk. 

17375.  You  do  not  know  that  the  new  one  does  so? — I  do  not. 

17376.  Is  he  not  so  much  the  better? — He  is,  certainly.  I  consider  that  the 
house  was  in  a  much  cleaner  state  under  M‘Dougal  than  it  is  now. 

17377.  Mr.  Sheridan^]  Then  it  is  in  a  dirty  state  now? — No;  but  it  was 
cleaner  then. 

17378.  Were  the  bedrooms  cleaner? — The  bedrooms  were  particularly  clean. 

17379.  And  the  dress  of  the  paupers? — I  have  never  seen  anything  but  what 
was  very  well. 

17380.  You  say  it  is  not  so  good  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  M'Dougal  ? — 
No,  the  house  was  much  cleaner  than  it  is  now. 

17381.  Captain  Pechell.']  Do  you  not  attend  the  Board  generally? — Once  a 
week,  generally. 

17382.  Have  you  ever  made  it  your  business  to  go  round  the  workhouse  ?  — 
Sometimes. 

17383.  Mr.  Christie .]  Are  you  one  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — No,  I  think 
the  visiting  guardians  do  their  duty. 

17384.  Captain  Pechell.]  You  have  sufficient  authority  as  guardian  to  go  round 
the  house  at  any  time  ? — Certainly. 

,73^5*  Ho  you  not  visit  the  paupers  of  your  own  parish  ? — Yes,  occasionally. 

17386.  Do  you  ask  them  if  they  have  any  complaint  to  make  ? — -We  have  very 
seldom  any  there ;  we  have  only  had  one  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

1 7387.  Have  you  ever  mentioned  to  the  Board  that  the  workhouse  is  not  in 
so  clean  a  state  as  it  was  during  the  time  of  the  drunken  master  ? — I  made  the 
remark. 

17388.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  remedy  it? — I  did  not  see  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  difference  to  make  any  note  of  it. 

17389.  What  is  the  difference  ?— The  floors,  and  all  looked  in  a  much  cleaner 
state  ;  the  rooms,  and  the  appearance  of  the  floors. 

17390.  Mr.  IVakley.]  How  did  the  question  arise  with  regard  to  the  diet,  when 
the  appeal  was  made  to  Mr.  Westlake? — The  Board  asked  his  opinion:  “  What 
do  you  think  of  it,  Westlake?” 

17391*  When  did  this  occur? — I  have  heard  it  occur  two  or  three  times,  it 
might  be  two  or  three  years  ago. 

1 7392.  Is  there  any  account  of  it  in  your  Minute  Books  ?■—  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is. 

17393-  Do  you  recollect  a  complaint  having  been  made  that  the  dietary  was 
insufficient  ? — It  was  in  consequence  of  some  paupers  stating  that  they  had  not 
sufficient  to  eat. 

*7394*  And  it  was  brought  before  the  Board  ?— -It  was,  in  the  Board-room. 

1 7395*  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Westlake  made  the  reply  you  state?— I 
can  make  oath  of  it,  if  required. 

17396.  Is  there  any  Minute  Book  that  will  show  any  entry  on  the  subject?— 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Minute  Book  would  show  such  an  opinion  as  that. 

1 7397-  Are  you  not  confounding  the  subject  with  the  time  since  it  was  first 
mentioned  in  Parliament?- — No,  certainly  not. 
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Mr .  L.  Lyewood.  ^ 739^—99-  You  say  it  was  two  years  ago? — I  think  it  must  have  been.  I  have 

-  heard,  more  than  once,  Mr.  Westlake  make  use  of  those  words. 

21  July  1846.  . 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles  fVestlake,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake. 


17400.  Mr.  Wakley.]  DO  you  recollect  any  application  having  been  made  to 
you  at  the  Board  respecting  the  dietary  of  the  workhouse  ? — Never,  at  any  time. 
17401.  Can  you  not  recollect  in  any  one  instance? — Never  a  single  one. 

17402.  (To  Mr.  Lyewood,)  You  hear  what  Mr.  Westlake  says? — It  is  an 
untruth. 


17403.  (To  Mr.  Westlake.)  Have  you  no  recollection  of  any  application  being 
made  till  after  the  inquiry  was  instituted  ? — I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  no  such 
occurrence  took  place. 

17404.  Was  there  an  appeal  took  place  in  1845? — Yes,  by  Mr.  Parker. 

1 7405.  And  you  wrote  that  paragraph  on  the  subject  ? — Yes ;  and  it  was  the 
result  of  my  evidence. 

1 7406.  Did  you  say  that  you  thought  that  the  allowance  of  food  was  sufficient 
to  keep  the  inmates  in  health  ? — The  allowance  was  placed  before  me ;  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  weighed  one  pound  and  seven  ounces,  and  the  cooked  meat  eight  ounces. 
On  the  Saturday,  M'Dougal  stated  that  he  gave  the  same  quantity  of  vegetables, 
with  five  ounces  of  bacon  :  the  bread  and  cheese  was  produced,  and  the  quantity 
then  stated.  I  gave  that  opinion  with  reference  to  the  food  then  produced,  and 
not  certainly  with  reference  to  the  dietary. 

1 7407.  Did  he  state  to  you  that  that  was  the  quantity  directed  by  the  dietary 
table  ? — He  did;  it  was  produced  before  Mr.  Parker;  he  made  that  statement  to 
Mr.  Parker,  and  three  of  the  inmates,  I  believe,  were  examined  on  the  subject, 
and  they  stated  that  that  was  their  usual  allowance. 

17408.  Was  there  any  official  reference,  such  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lyewood, 
ever  made  to  you  with  reference  to  the  diet  that  the  able-bodied  should  receive  ? 
— -Certainly  not ;  I  never  saw  the  dietary  table,  and  never  read  it  in  my  life. 

17409.  Were  you  never  consulted  on  the  subject? — No. 

17410.  Is  that  all  that  you  said  when  you  were  examined  by  Mr.  Parker? — 
I  said  the  aged  and  the  children  improved  in  health. 

17411.  Is  this  a  correct  account  of  what  you  said  :  “As  a  general  rule,  I  think 
the  children  and  aged  people  who  enter  the  workhouse  improve  in  health.  I  do 
not  find  the  able-bodied  inmates  fall  off  in  health.  There  has  been  very  little 
sickness  in  the  workhouse  ”  ? — That  is,  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  made  that  statement, 
but  I  also  made  this  statement:  Mr.  Parker  asked  me  if  the  able-bodied  did  not 
also  improve  in  health  ;  I  said  they  did  not ;  he  asked,  “  Have  you  found  them 
fall  off  in  health?”  1  said,  “No.”  But  Mr.  Parker  did  not  enter  my  answer  to 
the  former  part  of  his  question. 

17412.  With  regard  to  what  is  entered  about  the  able-bodied  not  falling  off  in 
health,  and  the  children  and  aged  persons  improving  in  health,  did  you  say  this 
also  with  reference  to  the  table  produced,  or  is  this  the  result  of  your  experience 
and  observation? — Only  with  respect  to  the  provisions  laid  before  me. 

17413.  With  respect  to  the  table  of  provisions  laid  before  you,  you  said  that 
the  children  and  aged  persons  improved  in  health,  and  that  you  did  not  find 
that  the  able-bodied  fell  off  in  health  ? — Not  the  table,  but  the  provisions  placed 
before  me. 

17414.  Chairman.']  A  certain  quantity  of  provisions  were  placed  before  you, 
and  you  were  told  that  those  were  given  to  the  paupers? — Yes. 

17415.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  kind  of  provisions  were  before  you;  what  had 
you  found  from  observation  ? — 1  believe  that  the  aged  and  children  improved  in 
health,  and  I  had  not  found  the  able-bodied  fall  oft' in  health. 

1 741 6.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  mean  by  not  falling  off  in  health,  that  they  did 
not  come  on  the  sick  list? — Yes. 

17417.  Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  their  powers  of  body  were  as 
strong  after  they  had  been  in  the  workhouse  two  or  three  months,  as  before  they 
went  in  ? — I  did  not :  I  did  not  consider  that  the  able-bodied  improved. 

17418.  Were  they  weighed  after  three  or  four  months,  as  is  done  in  gaols,  to 
see  whether  they  lost  any  weight? — No. 

17419.  What  you  mean  is,  that  they  did  not  come  on  the  sick  list? — Yes. 

17420.  Wa» 
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17420.  Was  the  food  taken  ever  likely  to  produce  inflammation? — No. 

17421.  Not  likely  to  produce  inflammatory  disease? — No. 

17422.  Chairman.']  You  did  not  know  what  the  diet  of  the  house  was  until 
you  saw  these  provisions  produced  before  you,  and  were  told  that  that  was  what 
the  particular  class  of  paupers  received  ?— I  never  read  the  dietary  table. 

17423.  How  was  it  you  knew  what  to  add,  in  cases  of  sick  persons,  if  you  did 
not  know  what  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  ? — I  knew  they  had  meat 
only  twice  a  week. 

17424.  You  did  know  so  much  of  the  diet? — Yes. 

17425.  But  you  did  not  know  any  further  details? — No. 

17426.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  not  the  diet  table  hung  up  in  the  house? — Yes. 

17427.  And  you  never  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  it  ? — No. 

17428.  How  long  were  you  medical  officer? — Six  years. 

17429.  Sir  IV.  Joliffe.]  At  the  moment  you  gave  the  evidence  referred  to, 
was  the  meat  before  you  ? — It  was. 

17430.  Mr.  Christie.]  Was  that  the  meat  that  applied  to  women  and 
children  ? — No. 

17431.  Is  there  not  some  distinction  between  the  provisions  for  old  people  and 
children,  and  the  ordinary  diet  ? — Y  es,  they  have  less. 

17432.  Whose  was  it  you  had  before  you  ? — The  men’s. 

174 33.  Chairman.]  As  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse,  you  were  responsible 
for  the  health  of  the  inmates  to  a  certain  degree  ? — I  attended  those  who  were 
sick. 

1 7434.  Do  you  consider  that  you  could  exercise  that  supervision  which  your 
office  required,  without  knowing  what  the  dietary  was  r  —  i  d  I  did  not  think 
I  had  any  influence  over  the  general  dietary. 

17435-  Supposing  the  dietary  was  one  that  tended  to  produce  disorders  of  a 
low  character ;  if  it  was  an  inferior  dietary,  below  that  sufficient  to  keep  the 
people  in  health,  should  you  not,  as  medical  officer,  have  thought  it  your  duty  to 
bring  that  before  the  Board  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  ;  I  considered  the 
table  adopted  ;  as  Mr.  Parker  observed,  during  the  inquiry,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  had  consulted  the  most  eminent  medical  men  on  the  subject,  and  that 
they  had  adopted  the  dietary. 

17436.  Mr.  Etwall.]  At  this  time,  were  you  aware  of  the  various  frauds  that 
were  practised  by  the  late  master,  M‘Dougal,  on  the  inmates,  relative  to  the 
dietary  ? — I  was  not. 

Mr.  Leonard  Lyewood,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

17437-  Mr.  IV akley.]  YOU  say  that  you  have  no  desire  to  force  the  old  people 
into  the  workhouse  ? — We  do  not  by  any  means. 

What  do  you  allow  them  out  ? — I  really  can  hardly  recall  to  my  recol¬ 
lection  ;  it  is  about  2  s.  Id.  and  a  4  lb.  loaf  per  head.  The  relieving  officer  would 
give  you  better  information  on  that  than  I  can. 

17439-  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  have  acted  as  chairman  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  put 
these  things  in  my  memory.  I  ask,  “  What  is  the  usual  allowance  ?”  I  say,  Then 
give  that.  J 

17440.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  You  allow  an  old  man  of  80  years  of  age,  who  is  wholly 
incapable  of  maintaining  himself,  2s.  1  d.  and  a  4  lb.  loaf  per  week  ? — No ;  if  the 
doctor  recommended  meat  we  should  allow  him  that,  whatever  he  thinks  is’ neces¬ 
sary. 

1 7441-  That  is  in  cases  of  sickness  ?— Even,  sometimes,  in  cases  of  infirmity 
without  sickness.  J 

1 7442.  Have  you  any  such  cases  that  you  are  allowing  to  in  your  parish  ;  are 
there  several  cases  where  you  are  allowing  them  more  than  2  s.  id.  and  the*4lb. 
loaf? — There  are  some  receiving  mutton  constantly.  There  is  a  man  who  is  a 
very  strong  labourer,  who  has  received  2  lbs.  of  mutton  for  six  months.  Every¬ 
thing  the  doctor  puts  down  we  invariably  allow. 

17443.  Have  you  some  rule  to  govern  your  conduct  in  allowing  provisions  for 
old  persons  out  of  the  workhouse,  not  being  sick,  and  who  are  wholly  incapable 
of  maintaining  themselves? — There  is  a  rule 

17444.  What  is  that  rule?— I  will  not  undertake  to  say  positively  ;  I  tell  you 
I  think  it  is  somewhere  thereabouts ;  it  does  vary 
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1 7445.  You  believe  about  2  s.  id.  and  a  4  lb.  loaf  per  week  ? — I  think  so ;  I  do 
not  say  I  am  correct. 

1 7446.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  workhouse  the  allowance  is  worse  than 
that  ? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

17447.  Then  you  do  wish  to  force  them  into  the  workhouse  ? — No,  we  do  not. 
It  frequently  happens  that  many  of  these  old  people  may  earn  something  con¬ 
siderable.  There  is  one  old  man  who  is  upwards  of  80  ;  you  will  see  him,  in  the 
summer  time,  making  hurdles  and  such  things  as  that ;  and  his  wife  earns 
money  by  making  round  frocks.  The  parish  never  considers  those  things. 

17448.  Chairman.']  You  would  still  give  him  the  allowance  P — Yes. 

1 7449.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Is  that  in  your  own  parish  ? — Yes. 

17450.  What  parish  is  it  ? — Barton  Stacey. 

17451.  Is  that  the  general  rule  throughout  the  union  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  ;  I  cannot  speak  to  other  parishes. 

17452.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  relieving  officer  report  that  a  man  could  do 
work  ? — Yes. 

1 7453.  And,  consequently,  his  allowance  was  discontinued  ? — If  he  was  capable 
of  getting  his  livelihood  by  his  labour,  or  he  would  have  an  order  for  the  work- 
house. 

1 7454.  Mr.  Wakley  ]  Is  there  a  man  in  your  parish  of  the  name  of  John  Pace  P 
—Yes. 

17455.  What  is  his  age?— Between  70  and  80. 

17456.  Upwards  of  80,  is  it  not?— It  may  be. 

17457.  Do  not  y°u  know  he  is  84? — Yes. 

17458.  Has  he  a  wife  ?— Yes. 

I7459.  Is  she  about  his  age? — Yes,  from  appearance. 

17460.  Do  you  know  William  Pace?— I  do. 

17461.  What  is  his  age  ? — Older  than  the  other. 

1 7462.  Is  he  infirm  of  body  ? — No. 

17463.  Or  the  wife  ?— ' The  wife  says  she  is. 

17464.  You  doubt  it  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  no  one  believes  her  whatever  she  says. 

17465.  The  poor  never  are  believed? — This  brother  and  his  wife  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character ;  I  would  believe  their  words  in  anything  they  speak.  The  other 
I  could  not,  unless  confirmed  by  some  other  testimony. 

1 7466.  John  Pace  and  his  wife,  are  they  living  on  the  union  allowance  ? — 
Yes. 

17467.  Have  they  anything  but  what  they  receive  from  the  union? — I  do  not 
know.  He  has  a  large  quantity  of  bees  in  the  garden,  a  good  many  stocks  ; 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  has  20  there  now. 

17468.  What  are  they  allowed  ? — The  old  people’s  allowanc  . 

17469.  Of  those  two  you  believe  anything  they  say  ?— Yes. 

1 7470.  They  are  persons  of  very  good  character  ? — Yes. 

17471.  He  is  an  industrious  man  ? — Yes,  very  industrious ;  and  I  should  pre¬ 
sume  he  has  some  little  funds  now  ;  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  so. 

17472.  Is  that  the  general  presumption  when  you  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor  ?— Certainly  not. 

17473.  Is  it  not  the  presumption  that  they  have  something  besides  what  they 
may  be  allowed  from  the  funds  of  the  union  ? — No. 

1 7474.  When  was  the  last  time  that  Pace  made  an  application  to  the  Board  ; 
do  you  know  ? — I  do  not. 

17475.  Were  you  present  when  he  applied  ? — I  do  not  remember ;  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  ever  having  seen  him  at  the  Board.  If  he  did,  his  application 
must  have  been  through  the  relieving  officer. 

17476.  Do  you  believe  those  two  old  persons,  both  of  them  about  80,  persons 
of  unexceptionable  character,  are  subsisting  as  two  such  old  persons  ought  to 
subsist  on  4  s.  2  d.  a  week,  and  two  4  lb.  loaves  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  is  all 
they  have  got  to  subsist  on ;  I  tell  you  they  have  got  a  large  quantity  of  bees. 
Industry  still  hangs  on  them.  I  see  them  nearly  every  day  collecting  horse 
manure  in  the  road,  which  they  sell. 

17477.  Have  you  ever  bought  it  of  them  ? — No ;  but  it  is  always  saleable. 

17478.  They  have  a  garden  ? — Yes. 

17479.  What  size  is  it? — It  is  small. 

17480.  Can 
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17480.  Can  they  grow  vegetables  ? — I  should  think  not ;  it  is  but  a  small  gar-  Mr. 
den ;  I  cannot  say  the  size  of  it. 

17481.  Are  you  aware  that  old  persons,  if  two  magistrates  certify  that  they  21 
are  wholly  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves  by  labour,  one  magistrate  cer¬ 
tifying  of  his  own  knowledge  that  is  the  case,  cannot  be  forced  into  the 
workhouse ;  are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I  have  never  studied  the  law. 

17482.  And  that  under  such  circumstances  the  magistrates  are  bound  to  afford 
them  sufficient  relief  out  of  the  workhouse ;  do  you  believe  that  state  of  the  law 
is  generally  known  among  the  old  persons  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — I  do  believe 
it ;  at  least,  they  are  allowed  relief  out  of  the  union  house. 

17483.  Now,  in  cases  where  old  persons  being  sick  and  apply  for  more  relief 
than  you  have  stated,  has  it  been  refused  to  them  as  not  being  sick  ? — They 
might  be,  I  cannot  charge  my  recollection  with  anything  of  the  kind. 

1 7484.  What  do  you  apprehend  the  food  of  such  persons  is  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  giving  an  opinion. 

17485.  You  can  give  a  general  opinion  ? — I  have  no  means  of  giving  a  gene¬ 
ral  opinion. 

17486.  If  you  do  not  know,  do  you  think  you  are  competent  to  administer 
relief? — Perhaps  not. 

17487.  Is  the  Board  of  Guardians  competent  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor  if  they  do  not  know  ? — I  presume  so,  or  the  law  would  not  have  given 
them  power. 

17488.  Suppose  a  labouring  man  subsisting  chiefly  on  bread  and  cheese,  what 
quantity  do  you  believe  he  consumes  in  a  day  ? — I  believe  they  consume,  some 
much  more  than  others,  the  same  as  ourselves  who  do  not  labour  hard. 

1 7489.  Taking  the  average  ? — I  cannot  give  an  opinion  ;  I  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  give  an  opinion. 

1 749°*  Can  you  form  no  opinion  ? — I  can  form  no  opinion  which  I  think  be¬ 
neficial  to  give  as  an  opinion. 

17491.  If  you  do  not  know  the  quantity  which  a  labouring  man  is  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  out  of  the  workhouse,  how  are  you  capable  of  forming  a  dietary 
for  the  people  in  the  workhouse? — The  dietary  is  formed  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

17492.  But  the  table  is  chosen  by  the  guardians? — From  what  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  sent  down  ;  I  was  not  at  the  time  a  guardian,  but  I  understand  that  it 
was  chosen  from  the  tables  sent  down  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

*7493-  D°  you  mean,  after  all  your  experience  in  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  your  experience  as  a  farmer,  you  cannot  state  to  the  Committee  what  quanl 
tity  of  bread  and  cheese  a  labouring  man  is  in  the  habit  of  consuming  per  day  ? 

— I  cannot ;  some  men  will  eat  more  than  others  ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 

1  7494*  A  man  apparently  with  an  ordinary  appetite  ? — I  do  not  know. 

17495-  You  cannot  state  whether  he  eats  two  or  three  or  four  pounds  of  bread 
a  day  ? — No. 

17496.  Or  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  or  half  a  pound  of  cheese  ? — No,  I  never  took 
the  trouble  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  it. 

*7497«  And  you  have  been  the  chairman  of  your  Board? — Yes,  occasionally. 

17498.  Captain  Pechell. ~\  What  is  the  age  at  which  old  persons  are  permitted 
to  receive  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — There  is  no  rule  as  to  age ;  some  are 
hearty  and  strong  at  80,  and  some  are  old  at  60. 

*7499-  You  say  that  the  old  man,  Sharp,  who  holds  your  plough  for  eight 
hours  a  day,  is  better  off  in  your  employment  receiving  5  s.  a  week  than  he  would 
be  in  the  workhouse  ? — Y es. 

17500.  Is  it  a  necessary  consequence  of  not  getting  your  employment  that  he 
would  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ? — No,  he  would  have  the  old  persons’  allow¬ 
ance. 

17501.  Would  that  be  worse  than  the  5  s.  a  week? — Yes. 

17502*  In  what  way  ? — About  half  the  sum  ;  sometimes  I  have  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  for  him  to  do. 

17503.  What  advantage  does  he  derive  in  your  employment  at  5s.  a  week 

other  than  he  would  get  in  receiving  out-relief  ?— I  conceive  he  has  nearly 
double.  J 

17504.  Just  state  that?— It  is  something  like  2s.  Id.  and  a  4 lb.  loaf. 

1  7505*  You  &aid  mutton  ?— No,  I  did  not  \  there  are  old  people  receiving  it  * 
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Mr.  L.  Lyemood.  the  question  asked  of  me  was,  are  there  any  extras  given;  I  said  yes,  there  are 
— - — —  people  constantly  receiving  mutton. 

21  July  1846.  17506.  Some,  you  said,  were  receiving  mutton  who  were  not  infirm? — No,  not 

without  sickness,  certified  by  the  medical  officer. 

17507.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Then  they  never  receive  additional  nourishment 
except  by  the  order  of  the  medical  officer  ? — If  the  medical  officer  was  to  tell  the 
relieving  officer  that  they  required  so  and  so,  he  would  give  it,  and  bring  it 
before  the  Board. 

17508.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Having  stated  that  it  is  about  2s.  id.  and  a  4 lb.  loaf, 
do  you  know  by  what  that  allowance  is  regulated  ? — I  do  not. 

17509.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  regulated  by  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse? 
—  I  do  not. 

17510.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  rate  of  labour,  and  you  stated  that  at  this 
time,  and  last  year,  you  paid  as  high  as  you  did  in  1836  ? — Yes,  I  have  generally ; 
I  think  so;  I  cannot  state  positively;  it  has  been  higher  since  the  year  1830. 

17511.  How  will  it  be  in  1844  as  compared  with  1836  ? — I  cannot  state  the 
difference  between  those  two  periods. 

17512.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  more  to  the  men  who  go  with  the 
horses? — I  give  different  prices;  some  more  than  others. 

17513.  Are  they  expected  to  attend  and  do  some  work  on  Sundays? — To  look 
after  their  cattle. 

17514.  And  some  of  these  men  will  not  receive  more  than  10 5.  a  week?  — 
Some  do  not,  and  others  do;  I  have  one  at  10s.  and  one  at  11s.,  and  one 
at  11s.  6  c?. 

17515.  Captain  PechelL]  Are  those  the  highest  wages,  11s.  6c?.  ? — Yes. 

17516.  Sir  W.  Joliffe.]  Mowing  is  done  by  task-work? — Yes. 

17517.  And  cutting  the  harvest  generally,  the  white  crops  ? — All  task-work. 

17518.  Hedging  and  ditching? — Yes,  nearly  the  whole  of  it;  there  might  be 
some  repairing  done  by  day.  , 

17519.  Is  turnip  hoeing  done  by  the  acre  ? — Yes. 

17520.  And  do  you  thresh  by  the  quarter  ?—  I  do  not  much. 

1 7521.  What  period  of  the  whole  year  round  are  your  labourers  occupied  by 
task-work  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say ;  probably  it  depends  on  the  turnips, 
and  so  on.  From  the  commencement  of  grass-work,  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  up 
to  the  latter  end  of  August,  with  some  intervals  of  day-work.  It  depends  on  what 
there  is  to  do. 

17522.  Taking  winter  and  summer  together,  would  four  months  in  the  year 
be  occupied  in  task-work? — No,  not  generally  speaking;  though  some  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  task-work  all  the  year  round. 

17523.  Were  you  present  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  the  time  the  woman 
Joyce  left  the  house? — No. 

17524.  Mr.  Etwall.]  You  stated  that  you  did  not  remember  the  particulars 
of  the  out-door  relief  granted  to  the  labourers  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  memory 
with  it. 

17525.  On  the  20th  December  1845  you  were  chairman  of  the  Board,  and  a 
motion  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Mundy  for  increasing  the  out-door  relief 
to  the  adult  paupers  6d.  per  head,  and  the  children  3  c?.? — Yes. 

17526.  And  you  opposed  that  proposition? — Yes. 

17527.  What  was  your  reason  for  opposing  it? — I  did  not  consider  there  was 
any  occasion  for  an  advance. 

17528.  Probably  on  that  day  you  were  aware  of  the  exact  sum  given  per  head 
to  the  out-door  paupers? — I  may  not  have  been  at  the  time,  but  I  can  state  it 
now. 

17529.  This  proposition  of  Mr.  Mundy’s  was  confined  from  the  20th  day  of 
December  to  Lady-day  1846? — I  know  there  was  a  stated  period. 

1753°-  Was  not  the  price  of  provisions  very  high  at  that  time  ? — Ido  not 
know  ;  I  cannot  state. 

17531.  Do  not  you  recollect  whether  it  was  higher  than  it  was  the  preceding 
year  ? — The  bread  is  contracted  for,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price  of  the  contract  for  bread  lately. 

17532.  But  the  workhouse  contracts  for  the  inmates  would  not  affect  the  out¬ 
door  paupers? — Yes,  where  they  are  relieved  partly  in  kind. 

17533.  But 
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1 7533-  But  they  are  only  relieved  by  bread  in  kind  ? — Then  it  will  affect 

that.  . , 

17534.  Then  the  remaining  portion  of  their  relief  in  money  would  not  go  so 

far  when  provisions  are  dear  as  if  they  were  cheap  ?— Certainly  not. 

*7535*  reference  to  the  statement  of  9  s.  a  week  being  the  average  of  the 
price  of  iabour,  did  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  the  union  generally,  or  only 
confined  to  the  part  immediately  near  yourself? — I  should  consider  the  union 

itself. 

17536.  Are  you  aware  of  the  wages  given  at  Packham  and  Varnham  ?  No,  I 

am  not ;  I  have  seen  it  put  down  at  8  s.,  but  not  at  7  s.  _ 

17537*  If  you  give  it  9s.  as  the  average,  and  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
wages  that  are  given  in  some  of  the  villages  in  the  north  of  the  union,  how  can 
you  form  a  correct  average  of  the  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  whole  union  ? 

I  did  not  suppose  that  you  asked  me  the  question  literally  speaking,  and  that 
my  answer  was  to  be  to  a  fraction. 

17538.  But  to  a  shilling  or  two? — To  a  shilling  or  two,  I  think  I  am  cor¬ 
rect. 

17539.  You  say  you  have  given  10s.,  has  that  been  the  rate  during  the  whole 
year? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  what  time  I  gave  that;  I  cannot  state. 

17540.  The  10s.  are  not  the  wages  during  the  winter? — Yes  ;  I  cannot  state 
what  time  I  began,  but  I  did  give  it  through  the  winter. 

17541.  Then  the  10s.  a  week  applies  to  you,  and  not  to  your  neighbours? 

There  are  some  that  do  it. 

17542.  Because  in  the  Hampshire  Advertiser,  a  most  able  advocate  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  agriculture,  on  Saturday  March  21st  there  is  a  statement  of  the  wages 
paid  in  various  parishes,  in  Barton  Stacey  and  Bransbury :  “  The  farms  are 
large,  the  occupiers  reported  affluent,  and  some  land  very  good,  other  very  poor, 
which  to  properly  cultivate  would  give  full  employment  to  every  labourer  in 
the  parish,  married  and  single,  then  producing  30  per  cent,  to  the  farmer  more 
than  he  now  makes  from  the  produce.  This  was  spoken  by  an  old  retired  and 
intelligent  farmer,  met  by  accident  near  to  the  village  church.”  Then  it  par¬ 
ticularizes  the  names  of  the  different  farmers  there,  yourself  among  the  number; 
and  goes  on  to  state :  “  Here  we  found  a  labourer  receiving  9  s.  per  week,  some 
only  8s.,  many  not  more  than  6  s.,  others  not  employed  in  any  way  ’  ? — That  is 
a  newspaper  statement. 

17543.  Do  y°u  consider  that  a  correct  statement  ?— -Certainly  not.  I  believe 
he  made  a  further  statement  in  a  paper  a  week  or  two  after  that ;  if  you  search 
the  papers  you  will  find  it. 

1 7544*  What  was  the  other  statement  ? — Of  a  different  tone  and  character  to 
that. 

17545.  Was  that  contradictory  of  this  statement? — Yes,  that  he  was  under  a 
mistake. 

17546.  Are  there  no  labourers  out  of  employment  in  your  village? — I  do  not 
know  of  one. 

17547.  At  that  time? — There  never  was  more  than  one  or  two,  and  those  not 
good  able-bodied  labourers. 

1 7548.  You  said  that  it  was  since  the  riots  the  good  and  industrious  labourer 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  gaining  more  for  his  living? — I  said  I  thought  they 
were  better  off,  more  industrious  and  more  frugal. 

17549.  Is  it  equally  beneficial  to  the  good  and  industrious  single  man? — 

What  ? 

17550.  Since  the  riots  you  have  said  that  it  was  better  for  the  good  and 
industrious  labourer  ? — Yes. 

17551.  Is  it  equally  beneficial  to  the  good  and  industrious  unmarried  young 
man  ?— -Certainly. 

17552.  Are  there  not  able-bodied  single  men  working  in  the  Andover  Union, 
as  shepherds  and  under-carters,  at  6  s.  a  weekP-^Yes  ;  not  more  given. 

17553*  Able-bodied? — Well,  of  course,  they  are  healthy  and  well. 

17554.  Twenty  years  of  age? — Yes,  there  might  be  an  instance  of  that ;  they 
are,  generally  speaking,  17  or  18  years  of  age. 

i 7555 •  They  are  able  to  do  a  good  day’s  work  ? — Not  an  able  man’s  work,  such 
as  loading.. 

17 556.  Generally,  there  are  no  labourers  of  that  age  who  can  do  an  average 
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day’s  work,  receiving  6s.  a  week? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  none,  but 
those  youths  would  not  be  able  to  continue  their  daily  work  with  a  man ;  their 
strength  would  not  hold  out. 

1 7557*  Now,  relative  to  mowing  wheat,  are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  more 
beneficial  to  the  labourer  ? — Decidedly. 

j7558.  Because  there  was  more  straw? — And  they  do  a  great  deal  more, 
whereas  I  employ  my  labourers  all  the  year  round,  without  any  exception. 
These  men  do  my  harvest,  or  I  must  get  20  or  30  hands  from  other  parts  to  take 
aw7ay  the  money  that  these  men  earn,  so  that  it  must  be  better  for  them. 

1 7559*  More  advantageous  for  thrashing,  because  there  was  more  straw  ? — - 
I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  there  was  more  to  thrash  over  ;  more  bulk. 

17560.  You  say  you  only  employed  your  regular  labourers ;  but  when  the 
wheat  was  reaped,  did  not  the  wife  and  some  of  the  stronger  children  reap  also  ? 
— Yes. 

17561.  Did  not  the  aggregate  of  the  week’s  work  bring  in  more  than  it  does 
now  ? — Certainly  not,  because  they  are  fully  employed,  and  they  tie  up  after  the 
men;  and  if  they  have  got  spare  time  they  reap. 

17562.  Can  they  earn  as  much  by  tying  up  as  they  could  by  reaping? — 
Certainly. 

1 7563*  It  is  much  sooner  finished  than  mowing  ? — Yes,  they  earn  a  great  deal 
more  by  day. 

17564.  How  much  more  ? — They  earn  more  than  double  than  they  used  to 
with  the  reap-hook. 

17565.  Taking  their  families  not  reaping  ? — Yes;  they  earn  more  money  in 
less  time,  which  must  be  better  for  them. 

17566.  Were  there  a  good  many  parish  cottages  pulled  down  since  the  Poor* 
law  Bill  came  into  force  ? — Where  ? 

17567.  Generally  in  the  parishes  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  they  were ;  we  have  no  parish  cottages  in  our  parish.  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  were  reduced  at  all. 

17568.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  cottages  belonging  to  the  parishes  were 
sold  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

17569.  Have  there  been  new  ones  built  to  replace  them? — I  consider  that 
there  have  been  as  many  rebuilt  as  there  were  destroyed,  taking  it  generally. 

17570.  Do  you  not  know  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  are 
driven  into  Andover  from  want  of  sufficient  lodgings  in  the  country  ? — I  believe 
it  is  the  case. 

17571.  Whence  does  that  arise  ? — I  do  not  know,  except  that  it  is  from  the 
increase  of  population. 

17572.  It  is  not  because  there  are  fewer  houses? — In  some  places  there  are 
fewer  houses ;  in  other  places  there  is  an  increase  of  houses. 

17573.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  old  people  object  to  the  union  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you  ;  1  suppose  they  like  to  have  their  liberty. 

1 7574.  Have  you  ever  asked  them  that  question  ? — They  would  rather  have 
their  liberty  ;  I  have  heard  many  of  them  say  so. 

1  7575*  IQ  April  last,  do  you  remember  a  letter  sent  you  by  Mr.  Dodson, 
which  came  through  Mr.  Davis,  from  a  pauper  of  Ship  ham  parish,  named  Cle¬ 
ments? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

17576.  The  relieving  officer  has  stated  that  that  letter  was  laid  before  the 
Board,  and  no  decision  given  on  it  ? — I  cannot  give  any  opinion  on  it. 

1 7577 •  You  do  not  recollect  Clements  applying  for  his  out-door  relief,  because 
he  resided  out  of  the  union,  giving  a  particular  reason  for  changing  his  resi¬ 
dence  ? — I  do  not. 

1757&-  Were  you  aware  of  the  gratuities  granted  to  the  master  for  getting  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  into  service? — I  am  aware  of  it,  that  it  was  done. 

1 7579-  Was  any  voucher  produced  from  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  ser¬ 
vant  into  whose  place  they  had  gone  ?  —That  I  cannot  state. 

17580.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  allowed  solely  on  the  statement  of  the 
master? — That  I  cannot  state. 

17581.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a  gratuity  granted  to  the  master  for  a 
girl,  named  Sarah  Lawrence,  on  the  statement  of  his,  that  she  had  got  a  place 
with  Mrs.  Home  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  of  it. 
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mS2.  In  the  Minute  Book  of  the  26th  January  1839  there  is  the  following 
entrv-  “  William  Cooke  and  Thomas  Hobbs  applied  to  the  Board  to  leave  the 
house’  and  were  refused;”  can  you  give  any  explanation  why  a  person  if  he 
was  applying  to  leave  the  house,  should  be  refused  ?-They  could  have  left  the 
house  if they  chose ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  going  down  the 

town ;  I  only  presume  so.  1  .  , 

17583-  From  the  entry  in  the  Minute  Book  it  would  seem  that  they  wished  to 
leave  the  house?— They  could  do  so  if  they  chose. 

17584.  Chairman]  Supposing  they  had  been  half-witted  would  you  have 
allowed  them  to  leave  the  house  on  their  own  application  .  The  Board  would 
inquire  whether  they  were  likely  to  be  taken  care  of. 

17>;85  Have  any  questions  of  that  kind  occurred  within  your  knowledge  r— 
A  question  of  that  kind  occurred  last  week  ;  the  question  was  asked  whether  he 
was*  fit  or  not.  We  then  requested  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  his 
sister,  whether  she  would  take  him.  In  another  case,  a  boy  wished  to  go  as  far 
as  Reading  ;  he  was  only  13  years  of  age,  and  the  master  had  written  a  week  or 
two  before,  and  no  answer  had  been  returned.  He  said  there  was  a  drover  who 
came  down  to  the  neighbourhood  he  could  go  with.  W e  told  him  if  any  person 
would  come  and  satisfy  the  master  that  they  would  take  care  of  him,  we  would 
let  him  go.  Another  case  was  refused  on  Saturday,  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman 
going  out  The  reason  was,  because  the  Rev .  Mr.  Smith  said  he  knew  her,  and 
the  had  two  bastards  already,  and  he  thought  it  better  to  refuse  her  ;  and  so  we 

did 

1 17586.  Are  you  aware  that  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  used  to  have  a 
yellow  stripe  on  their  gowns  ? — I  never  was  aware  of  it. 

17^87  Since  the  inquiry  in  August  last,  has  the  mode  of  keeping  the  books 

in  the  union  been  much  altered  ?— Not  a  great  deal,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

37588.  Not  the  Application  Book  of  the  relieving  officer  r  JNo. 

17589-  Are  the  books  kept  now  exactly  as  they  were  then  ?  No,  certainly 

not;  they  are  different  now.  . 

i  7^00  Is  there  not  an  alteration  in  the  Application  Book  of  the  relieving  o 
cer 7—1  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  alteration  m  particular.  The  cases  are 
stated  in  much  the  same  way  ;  I  can  see  no  alteration. 

1 7  5qi .  Are  there  not  more  books  in  use  now  r— Yes.  . 

17592.  There  is  a  book  called  the  Abstract  of  the  Application  and  Report 

Book  -  is  that  in  use  now  ? — Yes.  .  .  Tj ,  * 

1?593>  According  to  the  prescribed  form  of  the  Commissioners  ?— It  has  been 

USei''  ’g“el  Are  yoVaw!ireWthat  there  was  a  book  called  the  Abstract  of  the  Ap¬ 
plication  and  Report  Book  using  ? — I  have  heard  something  of  it ;  I  know 

nothing  of  it  more  than  that  I  heard  of  it. 

17595.  Do  you  know  whether  that  book  has  been  found  ?— 1  do  not. 

17596.  Mr.  Wakley .]  Is  Mr.  Andrews  the  surgeon  of  the  district  in  which  the 

parish  of  Barton  Stacey  is  situated?— Yes. 

F  x  7597  pqd  he  make  any  application  to  the  Board  on  the  part  of  Pace  and 

his  wife  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  did.  _  ..  ... 

17598.  Did  he  not  make  a  report  that  the  man  ought  to  have  more  relief  r— 

I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

17599.  Last  year? — I  am  not  aware  ol  it.  ,  . 

17600.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  relief  was  withheld  from  Pace  and  his  wife 

for  some  weeks  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

i~6oi.  Did  you  not  suggest  that  another  surgeon  should  see  the  parties,  in 
consequence  of  the  report  Mr.  Andrews  made?— I  have  no  recollection  of  it;  I 
might  have  said  something  of  the  kind  ;  it  related  to  one  of  the  men  of  the  name 
of  Pace  •  I  have  seen  that  man  take  a  nitch  of  wood  from  the  plantation  to  his 
house,  quite  two  miles,  such  as  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  carry  on  my  backhand 
walk  as  well  as  possible.  I  consider  him  capable  of  work  now,  although  old. 
17602.  What  is  his  age?— I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  you  stated  84.  j 
17603.  Has  he  applied  to  you  for  work?  No;  he  has  been  offeied  piece- 

work  *  t 

1 7604.  Did  you  offer  him  any  ?— Yes. 
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17605.  What  work  ?— Turnip  hoeing,  but  he  said  he  could  not  stoop. 

17606.  You  do  not  believe  him  ? — No;  I  saw  him  leasing  in  my  field  and  I 
called  to  my  labourers  to  see,  and  they  said,  “  It  is  like  the  false  old  man.’” 

17607.  Captain  Pechell.]  Is  there  any  leasing  after  you  mow  the  wheat % _ 

Yes.  .  - 


17608.  Do  not  you  rake  it  up  ?— Yes,  but  there  is  much  left. 

17609.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  evidence  before  this  Committee,  that  by 
the  practice  of  mowing  wheat  the  leasing  is  very  much  put  an  epd  tp  r— No  I 
do  not  know  the  evidence. 

17610.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Do  you  believe  that  leasing  is  as  severe  an  exercise  as 
hoeing  turnips?— Yes. 

17611.  Mr.  Christie .]  Were  you  one  of  the  Andover  guardians  who  had  an 
interview  with  the  Commissioners  in  November  last?- — Yes. 

17612.  Who  accompanied  you  ?— Mr.  Loscombe. 

17613.  Whom  did  you  see?- — The  three  Commissioners,  as  I  understood  them 
to  be ;  I  did  not  know  their  names. 

17614.  Was  any  one  else  in  the  room? — Mr.  Lamb,  the  clerk  to  the  Board. 

17615.  Was  any  one  belonging  to  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office  ?— No,  I 
believe  not. 

17616.  State  what  passed  at  that  interview  ? — I  cannot;  we  put  in  a  written 
statement. 

176.17.  Did  you  receive  any  answer? — No;  we  then  argued  the  case;  we 
considered  that  Mr.  Westlake’s  conduct  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  expla¬ 
nation  and  all  that ;  we  trusted  they  would  not  withdraw  the  suspension. 

1761 8.  Do  you  know  whether,  at  that  time,  they  had  seen  Mr.  Westlake? _ I 

understood  they  had  ;  I  heard  so.  "  ~  ' 

17619.  You  do  not  remember?— I  cannot  state  the  fact  of  my  own  know¬ 
ledge.  ‘  ;  J 

17620.  You  do  not  remember  what  passed? — I  considered  that,  during. the 
whole  time,  they  had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  case  previous  to  our  interview. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it  in  my  own  mind  ;  that  was  my  impression. 

17621.  To  do  what? — To  withdraw  the  suspension. 

17622.  What  led  you  to  suppose  they  had  made  up  their  minds  ?-r-*They  said 
they  did  not  like  to  visit  Mr:  Westlake  with  so  severe  a  censure  as  that  of  sus-. 
pension,  as  it  would  prevent  him  from  acting  again  in  any  other  union ;  but  they 
said,  “  As  he  is  an  annual  officer,  you  can  discharge  him  on  any  Lady-day.” 

17623.  Did  more  than  one  make  that  remark  ? — I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  open  his  mouth  all  the  time ;  it  was  Mr. 
Nicholls  and  Mr.  Lewis  who  were  there. 


1  7624.  Mr.  j Etwall.]  What  was  the  name  of  the  boy  that  was  refused  to  go 
to  Reading  ? — I  cannot  state  his  name. 

17625.  Was  it  Coleman  ? — No  ;  Weston,  or  some  such  name. 

1  7626.  Was  it  lately  ? — On  Saturday  last. 

1  7627.  Do  you  recollect,  some  time  ago,  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Coleman  being 
permitted  to  go  to  Reading? — No. 


17628.  Captain  Pechell.']  What  is  the  practice  observed  by  you  as  guardian 
of  Barton  Stacey  parish,  upon  an  able-bodied  pauper  applying  for  relief  ? — He 
will  have  an  order  for  the  house. 

17629.  Do  you  mean  to  go  into  the  house? — Yes. 

17630.  Do  vou  know  of  a  case  of  a  pauper  in  your  parish  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  workhouse,  and  returning  again  to  the  parish  every  day  ?— I  believe 
there  have  been  cases  of  that  kind. 

.17631.  What  distance  would  he  have  to  go?— I  should  suppose  four  or  five 
miles ;  I  cannot  state  the  distance ;  between  four  and  five. 

1 7632.  That  is,  to  go  ? — Yes. 

17633.  How  much  tmcome  back  ? — The  same. 

!7634-  How  much  is  that  altogether  ? — Between  nine  and  teq  miles.  . 

17635-  Then  a  pauper  in  your  parish  requiring  relief  would  have  to  walk  ten  v 
miles  a  day  for  relief  ?— It  has  been  so. 

17636.  And  have  you  made  it  your  business  to  inquire  in  what  maimer  he  is 
treated  when  he  has  to  perform  that  labour  of  ten  miles  a  day  ?— He  has  food  ., 
o-iven  him. 

D 
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1 7637.  Is  it  given  him  when  he  goes  to  the  workhouse  ? — I  cannot  state; 

17638.  Then  it  is  possible  that  a  pauper  has  been  employed  in  bone-grinding 
seven  or  eight  hours,  and  does  not  get  any  food  till  he  returns  home  ? — I  should 
not  think  so. 

17^39*  Then  if  it  is  given  in  evidence  before  this  Committee  by  competent 
authorities,  it  appears  that  paupers  in  outlying  parishes  have  been  employed  in 
bone-grinding,  and  food  given  them  to  take  home ;  you,  as  guardian,  state  that 
you  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  ? — 1  should  think  not. 

17640.  But  you  never  made  inquiry  of  any  pauper  having  gone  from  your 
parish  to  the  workhouse  to  work  all  day  and  go  back  again,  what  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  this  food,  or  how  much  he  received  ? — I  do  not  know  that ;  I  might  not 
have  been  guardian  at  the  time. 

17641.  Chairman.']  Among  the  proceedings  of  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  is  stated,  “  Orders  made  on  the  following  contractors  for 
supplying  provisions  for  the  ensuing  week does  that  relate  to  the  workhouse, 
generally  speaking  ?— Yes,  principally  for  the  house. 

17642.  Previous  to  the  Board  making  these  orders,  is  any  estimate  laid  before 
them  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  or  any  other  authority? — The  articles  are 
inserted  in  the  Provision  Book,  and  the  chairman  signs  his  name. 

17643*  That  is  rather  a  recent  practice? — Yes,  because  it  is  the  first  time  we 
have  heard  of  that  book. 

17644.  When  was  it  introduced  ?— I  cannot  state  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  rather 
recent ;  I  think,  since  the  discharge  of  M‘Dougai :  it  strikes  me  that  it  was 
during  the  time  Price  was  there. 

17645.  Are  you  aware  that  in  M‘Dougal’s  time  he  was  allowed,  at  least  it  has 
been  so  stated  here,  to  order  for  the  workhouse  what  he  thought  necessary,,  and. 
that  the  Board  of  Guardians,  by  a  retrospective  order,  gave  a  sanction  to  what 
was  done?. — I  believe  that  was  the  case. 

17646.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Do  you  leave  this  room  quite  satisfied  with  M‘Dougal’s 
conduct  during  the  time  he  was  master  of  the  union-house  ?— I  have  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  him. 

17647.  Supposing  he  threatened  to  put  a  woman  in  the  dead-house,  should 
you  approve  of  that? — It  is  highly  improper. 

17648.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  are  open  to  conviction,  but  not  convinced  ?  — Yes. 

17649.  Chairman.]  “  Bread  ordered  for  next  week’s  consumption.”  Who 
makes  the  statement  in  which  that  order  is  made  ? — The  relieving  officer. 

1  /650.  He  makes  that  as  a  calculation  of  what  will  be  required,  from  the 

orders  made  that  day  r  From  what  he  considers  will  be  required  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  week. 

_  17651*  Is  that  order  for  bread  for  each  relieving  officer  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board? — Yes,  and  signed  by  the  chairman. 

17652.  The  orders  are  summed  up,  and  the  total  forms  the  amount?— I  pre¬ 
sume  it  is  done  more  at  a  guess ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  he  will  want. 

1/653*  Although  you  were  not  present  when  the  woman  Joyce  was  turned 
out  of  the  house  by  order  of  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  with  kettles  and  spoons  to  make  a 
noise,  you  did  not  approve  of  that  ? — Certainly  not. 

17654.  Nor  do  you  approve  of  the  state  of  the  linen,  as  described  in  this 
evidence  ? — If  it  was  so,  it  was  highly  improper. 

17655.  If  it  was  so,  you  do  not  think  Mr.  M‘Dougal  was  an  efficient  and 
proper  officer  ? — I  should  doubt  it  to  be  so  ;  for  when  I  have  been  round  I  have 
seen  the  particular  cleanly  state  of  the  beds. 

Mr.  Octavius  Hammond ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

w  'N.  * 

tt  Chairman.]  ARE  you  one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Andover  Mr.  0,  Hammond. 

Union? — lam. 

17657*  How  long  have  you  been  so?— I  have  been  connected  with  it  the  last 
three  years;  and  previously  to  that,  during  a  portion  of  the  years  1838  and  1839 

and  likewise  prior  to  that.  * 

17658.  You  have  had  a  district  uninterruptedly  for  the  last  three  years?— 

Not  the  same  district  precisely  ;  it  has  varied. 

17659-  One  district  under  the  Board?— A  district  under  the  Board  for  the 
last  three- years J 

0.45--28V'  UM 

17660.  What 
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Mr.  0.  Hammond,  17660.  What  is  the  population  of  that  district? — I  cannot  tell  precisely  the 
— - population. 

2j  July  1846.  17661.  How  many  parishes? — Five  parishes. 

1 7662.  You  are  of  course  able  to  tell  the  Committee  what  the  general  practice 
of  the  Board  has  been  as  to  allowing  any  extra  allowances  which  you,  as  medical 
officer,  may  have  ordered  or  not? — The  practice  has  been  uniformly  to  sanction 
the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officers. 

17663.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  your  own  knowledge  in  which  the  sane" 
tion  has  been  withheld  ?— I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  ;  certainly  not  very 
recently. 

17664.  Within  your  district,  at  any  period  ?— Not  within  my  own  district, 
nor  within  my  own  observation  as  occurring  in  other  districts. 

17665.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  have  that  sanction  delayed,  in  order  that 
inquiries  may  be  made  of  you,  or  through  the  relieving  officer,  or  otherwise  ? 

The  inquiry  would  always  be  made  of  me  in  the  first  instance,  as  medical 
officer. 

1 7666.  Supposing  you  are  sent  for  to  go  and  see  a  sick  pauper,  and  you  find 
that  he  or  his  family  require  an  extra  allowance  of  mutton,  you  give  an  order 
for  that ;  to  whom  is  that  order  taken  ? — It  is  scarcely  in  the  form  of  an  order  ; 
it  is  a  recommendation  sent  to  the  relieving  officer,  or  the  overseer  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  patient  resides. 

17667.  Supposing  that  the  case  be  one  in  which  that  extra  allowance  is  de¬ 
sirable  immediately  ?— In  that  case,  if  the  patient  were  residing  at  a  distance 
from  the  relieving  officer’s  residence,  I  should  send  an  order,  or  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  tantamount  to  an  order,  to  the  overseer  of  the  parish,  with 
a  request  that  it  should  be  attended  to  immediately.  I  should  state,  with  regard 
to  that  particular  point,  it  has  once  or  twice  been  a  matter  of  conversation  with 
the  Board,  in  consequence  of  difficulties  which  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
overseers ;  they,  perhaps,  have  not  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  duties 
in  the  matter,  and  it  has  been  necessary,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to  remind 
them  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  attend  to  such  a  recommend  a  don. 

17668.  There  have  been  one  or  two  cases,  or  perhaps  more,  in  which  the  over¬ 
seers  have  declined  to  attend  to  the  order  sent  by  the  medical  officer  ?— There 
have  been  one  or  two  instances  in  my  own  knowledge  ;  I  do  not,  recollect  more, 
for  I  immediately  brought  the  matter  before  the  Board,  and  obtained  their  sanc¬ 
tion  to  enforce  the  recommendations  that  might  be  issued. 

17669.  In  every  case,  when  you  have  had  to  bring  before  the  Board  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  overseer’s  declining  to  comply  with  your  order,  have  the  Board 
supported  your  recommendation,  and  ordered  the  overseer  to  give  the  allowance  r 

— Most  undoubtedly.  . 

17670.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  workaouse  ? — From  March 

1838  to  March  1839. 

17671.  Your  acquaintance  with  the  district  relates  to  the  last  three  years. 

Not  exactly.  .  ..  ,  .  ,  . 

17672.  Had  you  charge  of  the  workhouse  at  the  same  time  as  the  distnct  r 

Yes. 

77673.  Your  observations  as  to  the  extra  allowances  made  would  apply  to 
the  former  period  when  you  had  charge  of  the  district,  as  well  as  the  last  three 
years? — More  particularly  to  the  last  three  years. 

17674.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  latterly  have  always 
sanctioned  allowances  of  that  sort,  but  for  some  years  subsequently  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  union  thev  were  in  the  habit  of  questioning  them  ?  I  am  not  sure 
whether  there  was  not"  just  at  the  time  when  I  became  more  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  union,  that  is  in  March  1838,  there  was  not  an  order  requiring 

attention  to  the  medical  orders.  .  .  T .  . 

17675.  The  order  of  the  Board  ?— The  order  of  the  Commissioners,  1  imagine  > 

so  ;  I  am  not  sure  of  that ;  therefore,  I  found  no  difficulty  during  the  years  1838 

and  1839.  .  .  .  ,. 

17676.  Supposing  the  statement  referred  to,  that  the  indisposition  to  sanction 

extra  allowances  in  all  cases  existed  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  union,  which  does 
not  exist  now,  that  would  not  in  your  judgment  be  inconsistent  with  what  you 

have  stated? — There  has  been  no  indisposition  latterly;  whether  there  was  any 

indisposition 
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indisposition  prior  to  the  year  1838, 1  cannot  state  ;  I  never  met  with  it  in  my  Mr,  O.  Hammond. 

own  experience,  certainly.  21  'July  1846. 

17677.  Mr.  Etwalld]  Have  you  been  medical  officer  ol  the  union  since  1838  : 

_ Yes,  I  am  so  now;  not  constantly  since  that;  1  was  so  from  March  1838  to 

March  1839,  and  subsequently  from  June  three  years  ago. 

17678.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  act  three  weeks  last  year  during  Mr.  West- 
lake’s  suspension  ? — Yes. 

17679.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  workhouse  with  respect  to 
cleanliness  and  order? — It  struck  me  at  that  period  the  house  was  not  altogether 
in  such  a  satisfactory  state  as  it  had  been  unquestionably ;  it  being  in  a  state  of 
transfer  from  one  management  to  another,  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  there 
should  be  so  great  a  degree  of  cleanliness  in  the  house. 

17680.  This  was  after  M‘Dougal’s  dismissal? — Yes. 

17681.  Had  you  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  workhouse  before  ?— 

I  had  frequently  been  in  the  house,  not  officially  during  the  period  that  elapsed 
from  the  close  of  1839  to  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry. 

17682.  State  what  opportunities  you  have  had  ? — I  have  occasionally  attended 
M‘Dougal  and  his  family. 

17683.  Is  it  only  in  your  character  as  M‘Dougal’s  medical  attendant? — Not 
constantly  ;  he  has  on  different  occasions  applied  to  me  to  attend  him. 

17684.  Chairman.]  At  the  time  when  you  were  not  medical  officer  of  the 
union  ? — His  family  at  least,  not  himself. 

17685.  Mr.  Christied]  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  house  under  M‘Dougal’s 
management? — It  is  better  that  I  should  confine  myself  to  the  period  when  I 
was  officially  connected  with  the  house,  and  during  that  time  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  any  house  of  a  similar  description  to  be  in  a  cleaner  state,  or  more 
efficiently  managed. 

17686.  That  period  was  in  1838  and  1839  ?— Yes;  and  subsequently,  when 
I  have  been  in  the  house,  I  had  no  reason  to  alter  my  judgment  then. 

17687.  What  was  your  opinion  of  M‘Dougal  at  that  time  ? — The  opinion  I 
formed  then  was  that  he  was  humane  in  his  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  and  that  he  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  in  every  way  an  efficient 
officer. 

17688.  Chairman.]  Were  you  aware  of  any  excess,  of  drunkenness  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  ? — No;  it  was  only  subsequent  to  the  present  inquiry  that  I 
became  at  all  aware  that  such  had  been  the  case  ;  not  until  this  inquiry  com¬ 
menced,  and  reports  were  spread  abroad  with  reference  to  him. 

17689.  With  the  details  of  the  workhouse,  since  you  were  officially  connected 
.  with  it,  you  are  not  accurately  acquainted  r — Not  with  the  details  of  the  house. 

17690.  Captain  Pechell.]  Do  you  reside  in  Barton  Stacey  ? — No. 

17691.  That  is  in  your  district  ?- -Yes. 

17692.  What  is  the  distance  between  that  parish  and  the  workhouse  at  Ando¬ 
ver?— The  distance  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  parish  is  four  miles  and  a  half. 

1 7693.  What  would  be  the  farthest  part  of  the  parish  of  Barton  Stacey  to  the 
workhouse  at  Andover  ? — There  are  some  outlying  farms  at  the  distance  of  six 
miles  and  a  half,  where  there  are  some  residents. 

17694.  A  pauper  being  ordered  to  go  to  the  workhouse  every  day  from  the 
parish  of  Barton  Stacey,  to  work  in  the  Andover  workhouse,  would  have  12  miles 
to  perform  during  that  day  ? — Unquestionably. 

17695.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  At  what  period  did  you  attend  M‘Dougal’s  family? — 

•  I  can  scarcely  tell ;  it  has  been  at  several  distinct  periods  of  time. 

17696.  You  were  not  connected  with  the  union-house  when  you  attended  the 
family  ? — I  attended  his  family  during  the  time  I  was  connected  with  it,  and  at 
intervals  since. 

17647.  When  did  your  connexion  with  the  union-house  cease? — In  March 
1839. 

17698.  Since  that  period  you  have  not  visited  the  house  officially? — No. 

17699.  Nor  either  of  the  wards  ? — Yes,  occasionally. 

17700.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  in  what  state  the  paupers  were? — In  one  or 
two  instances  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  inmates. 

17701.  And  thus  you  could  speak  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  paupers  as  well  as 
the  general  appearance  of  the  house? — Yes. 

0.45 — 28.  L  17702.  Did 
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17702.  Did  you  then  examine  the  bed  linens — Not  closely,  but  the  appearance 
of  it  was  what  it  uniformly  had  been ;  the  beds  were  turned  up,  and  the  linen 
folded  over  it,  and  it  appeared  in  a  satisfactory  state.  During  the  time  I  was 
connected  with  the  workhouse  I  never  met  with  anything  unpleasant  connected 
with  it. 

17703.  Can  you  tell  me  how  often  you  have  been  through  the  house  since  that 
time  ? — On  two  or  three  different  occasions. 

17704.  And  on  those  two  or  three  occasions  the  appearance  of  the  house  was 
satisfactory  ? — It  was  the  same  as  it  had  ever  been. 

17705.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  Newton  Stacey  as  well  as 
Barton  Stacey? — It  is  one  parish. 

17706.  Which  is  the  nearer  to  Andover? — There  are  some  parts  of  Barton 
Stacey,  for  instance  Bransbury,  which  are  nearer  than  Newton  Stacey.  The 
village  of  Barton  Stacey,  taking  it  from  the  principal  village  of  the  place,  must 
be  nearly  five  miles  from  Andover. 

177°7*  Captain  Pechell.]  Have  you  been  in  the  workhouse  lately? — Not  for 
some  time  now  ;  I  have  attended  the  Board,  but  have  not  gone  through  the 
wards. 

17708.  Have  you  been  through  the  wards  within  the  last  three  or  four  months? 
— I  have  been  in  the  wards  on  one  particular  occasion,  when  Mr.  Pain  was 
absent,  in  attendance  for  him. 

17709.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bed  linen  is  clean 
when  the  beds  are  rolled  up  ? — The  bed  linen  used  to  be,  during  the  time  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  house,  folded  up  externally  to  the  bed  itself;  the  iron  bed¬ 
stead  was  folded  back,  and  the  bed  put  on  it. 

17710.  And  the  clean  part  of  the  sheet  put  outside  ? — I  cannot  say. 

17711.  Is  such  the  practice  now? — I  imagine  so  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
or  not. 

17712.  Has  public  attention  been  much  directed  to  the  visiting  the  workhouse 
at  Andover  since  the  inquiry  into  that  union  ?— I  cannot  say. 

17713*  Still  great  improvements  have  taken  place  since  the  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  workhouse? — I  doubt  it. 


Mr.  Francis  Russell  Loscombe ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

_  ....  ,,  ....  ,  ^  ~  IJC 

17714.  Chairman .]  WHERE  do  you  reside? — At  Goodworth  Clatford,  in 
the  Andover  Union, 

17715.  Are  you  a  Guardian  of  the  Andover  Beard? — I  am. 

17716.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian? — I  was  appointed  in  March 
1844. 

17717.  And  have  you  been  so  continuously  since  that  time?— I  have. 

17718.  Are  you  also  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — I  am. 

17719.  Have  you  been  so  since  you  were  first  a  guardian  ? — I  have. 

17720.  Do  you  occupy  land  as  a  farmer? — I  do. 

17721.  To  what  extent? — I  occupy  and  manage  to  the  extent  of  about  700 
acres. 

17722.  You  have  been  a  guardian  for  the  last  three  years? — From  March 
1844  ;  this  is  the  third  year. 

17723.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Board  meetings? — I  am,  almost 
constantly. 

17724.  Having  been  in  the  room  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  did  you  hear 
the  question  put  to  Mr.  Lvewood  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  business  at  the  Board  ? 
- — I  did. 

17725.  Is  the  statement  of  the  case  read  out  by  the  chairman  in  such  a  way 
that  all  the  guardians  present  may  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts 
stated,  and,  if  necessary,  giving  their  opinions  on  it?  —It  is  so,  certainly;  Mr. 
Dodson,  the  chairman,  reads  them  with  a  loud  and  distinct  voice. 

17726.  In  every  case  is  there  sufficient  time  given  for  such  expression  of 
opinion  previous  to  the  announcement  of  the  decision? — I  certainly  consider  so  ; 
that  any  guardian  may  express  his  opinion  on  any  case. 

17727.  Supposing  it  then  to  have  been  stated,  that  with  reference  to  some 
case  Mr.  Dobson  is  in  the  habit,  after  reading  out  the  statement  from  the  reliev¬ 
ing  officer’s  book,  of  saying  “  Workhouse,”  without  taking  the  opinion  of  the 

guardians, 
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guardians,  your  impression  would  not  agree  with  that  statement  ? — I  do  not  say 
that,  for  I  have  known  Mr.  Dodson  do  so  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  given  the 
opportunity  to  any  guardian  to  express  his  dissent :  I,  for  instance,  have  con¬ 
stantly  done  so;  I  have  expressed  my  disapprobation  of  the  course  proposed, 
and  have  proposed  a  different  one. 

17728.  And  that  has  been  in  reference  to  cases  with  respect  to  which  the 
chairman  had  previously  pronounced  the  word  “  workhouse,”  or  come  to  such 
decision? — I  do  not  know  with  regard  to  cases  in  which  he  had  pronounced  the 
word  “  workhouse,”  but  with  regard  to  cases  on  which  I  had  expressed  an  opi¬ 
nion.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  chairman  would  not  use  the  word  “  workhouse,” 
unless  it  was  a  clear  case  ;  that  is,  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  man  applying  for 
relief. 

17729.  Mr.  Christie .]  Might  he  not  say  “workhouse,”  as  expressing  his 
opinion  ?  — Yes. 

17730.  Putting  it  interrogatively  ? — Yes. 

17731.  And  if  nothing  is  said  by  any  one  else  it  becomes  a  decision? — Yes. 

17732.  Chairman .]  On  the  whole,  is  the  way  in  which  decisions  are  come 
to  at  the  Board,  a  fair  way  ? — It  is. 

17733.  ^ie  attention  of  the  guardian  of  the  parish,  if  present,  invited  to 
the  case  ? — Genera  »y  so ;  he  will  look  round  the  table  and  say,  “  Is  Andover 
here  ?  ”  and  he  will  call  their  attention  specially  to  the  case. 

17734.  As  to  the  paupers  being  present,  is  the  decision  of  the  Board  ever 
arrived  at  before  the  pauper,  if  he  be  present  on  the  premises,  is  allowed  to 
come  in  ? — Not  if  it  was  known  to  the  Board  that  he  was  on  the  premises. 

17735.  Does  it  always  occur,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  chairman  asks 
the  relieving  officer  whether  such  a  pauper  is  personally  present? — That  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  asked  ;  but  the  relieving  officer  states  generally  that  the  pauper  is 
present,  or  that  he  is  in  the  house ;  and  in  that  case  the  decision  of  the  Board 
would  be  stopped  till  the  pauper  himself  could  make  his  appearance. 

17736.  Supposing  the  relieving  officer  ignorant  of  it,  which,  as  has  been 
stated  before  us,  he  often  is,  until  he  goes  out  in  the  lobby,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Board  is  arrived  at  prior  to  his  going  out  into  the  lobby,  what  is  the  course 
pursued  then,  if  the  pauper  is  found  present  in  the  lobby? — If  the  pauper  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Board,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Board,  and  stating  his  own  case. 

17737.  He  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  in  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  in  case  he  was  dissatisfied  ? — Only  in  case  he  wished  to  come  in. 

17738.  Has  it  uniformly  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  communicate  the 
decision  through  the  relieving  officer,  and  not  viva  voce  by  the  chairman  ? — It 
has,  usually ;  I  consider  it  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Board  to  communicate  the 
decision  of  the  Board  to  the  relieving  officer,  who  would  then  communicate  it  to 
the  pauper.  I  know  many  instances  in  which  a  different  course  has  been 
pursued. 

1 7739*  ^ut  ordinary  cases  the  relieving  officer  communicates  the  decision 
of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

17740.  You  have  been  acquainted  many  years  with  the  condition  of  the  poor  ; 
what  is  your  view  or  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  within 
the  Andover  Union  now  as  compared  witli  what  it  was  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  ;  has  their  condition  been  materially  altered  ;  and  if  so,  for 
the  better  or  the  worse  r — I  consider  that  the  industrious  labourer  is  in  a  far 
better  position  ;  Ire  is  now  in  his  proper  position  ;  he  is  now  receiving  weekly 
more  money  than  the  idle  poor,  which  was  not  the  case  before  the  introduction 
of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

17741.  That  maybe  from  two  causes;  that  he  is  positively  better,  or  only 

relatively  poorer  because  the  idle  poor  are  worse  off;  which  is  the  case  ? _ 

I  should  make  a  distinction  between  the  price  of  labour  and  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  subsequently  to  the  agricultural  riots. 

17742.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  agricultural  riots  have  had  more  to  do 
with  the  improvement  of  the  labourer  than  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor  Law  ? 
— I  am  of  opinion  that  the  agricultural  riots  had  materially  to  do  with  the  rise 
of  wages  ;  1  do  not  say  with  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 

17743.  Have  wages  altered  much  one  way  or  other  since  the  introduction  of 

the  New  Poor  Law,  confining  your  attention  from  1836  to  now  ? _ I  should  say 

045—28.  that 
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that  wages  are  now  as  high,  relatively  to  the  price  of  corn,  as  they  have  been 
within  my  recollection. 

17744.  In  respect  to  the  condition  of  their  cottages,  are  the  poor  better  off,  or 
otherwise,  than  they  were ;  is  more  attention  paid  to  their  cottages ;  are  rents 
lower,  or  much  the  same? — I  think  there  is  daily  growing  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  cottages. 

17745.  What  rent  is  ordinarily  paid  by  the  labouring  man  in  the  country 
parishes ? — In  the  country  parishes  the  rent  would  vary  from  Is.  to  2s.  a  week. 

17746.  For  a  cottage  with  one  room  and  a  back  kitchen  011  the  ground  floor, 
and  two  bed-rooms  over,  and  as  much  ground  as  this  room  occupies,  what  would 
be  the  probable  rent  in  a  parish  of  600  people?— I  should  say  Is.  6  d.,  because 
the  rents  vary  so  much  in  different  parishes ;  there  are  certainly  in  the  rural 
parishes  a  great  lack  of  residences  for  the  labourers  at  present. 

17747.  Has  the  number  of  cottages,  relatively  to  the  number  of  poor,  dimi¬ 
nished  since  the  New  Poor  Law  was  introduced? — No,  I  think  the  number  of 
cottages  has  increased ;  I  think  that  until  within  this  year  or  two  they  have 
increased  in  equal  ratio  with  the  population. 

17748.  Consequently  the  poor  are  very  much  crowded  together? — In  some 
parishes,  I  fear  they  are. 

17749.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Committee  what  the  practice  of  the  Board  has 
been  as  to  ordering  to  be  sold  the  household  furniture  of  able-bodied  paupers  on 
their  coming  into  the  workhouse? — I  never  knew  an  instance  of  its  having  been 
done  by  the  order  of  the  Board.  I  have  in  my  recollection  an  instance  of  a 
woman  who  died,  leaving  no  relatives,  who  had  been  a  pauper ;  her  furniture 
was  ordered  not  to  be  sold,  but  to  be  given  to  those  who  had  been  kind  and 
nursed  her,  her  neighbours.  I  have  that  instance  in  my  recollection.  I  can 
give  you  several  instances  of  paupers  who  have  been  in  the  house  for  some 
months  who  have  still  retained  their  furniture. 

17750.  Can  you  name  any? — I  can. 

17751.  Name  any? — I  can  name  a  man  of  the  name  of  May,  belonging  to 
Longparish,  but  resident  in  Andover. 

17752.  A  man  with  a  family? — He  was  a  widower  with  two  children. 

17753.  He  and  his  children  came  into  the  house  ? — Yes.  I  would  also  men¬ 
tion  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tinton,  belonging  also  to  Longparish,  who  came  into 
the  house  with  his  wife  and  several  children  ;  and  also  William  Hayton,  in  the 
parish  in  wffiich  I  reside,  who  was  resident  in  Andover  also.  There  are  many 
others,  but  I  cannot  carry  them  in  my  recollection. 

17754.  Then  the  Board  have  never  directed  any  such  sale? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

17755.  ^  there  were  instances  in  which  sales  of  that  sort  had  taken  place, 
your  impression  would  be  that  it  was  a  sale  for  debt,  on  account  of  the  rent,  by 
the  landlord  ?  —  Certainly. 

1 775C-  Not  under  any  authority  of  the  Board? — Certainly  not,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief. 

17757.  What,  in  your  view,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  New  Poor  Law  on  the 
rates  of  the  district? — I  can  state  that  they  have  decreased. 

17758.  In  what  proportion? — I  cannot  say. 

17759.  Has  the  effect  of  the  New  Poor  Law  been  to  diminish  the  comforts  of 
the  aged? — No,  I  consider  not. 

17760.  Do  you  consider  that  the  aged  poor  have  as  much  now  as  they  would 
have  under  the  operation  of  the  old  law  ? — I  believe  exactly  the  same.  I  believe 
the  aged  in  Andover  are  receiving  exactly  the  same  amount  that  they  did  under 
the  old  system. 

17761.  As  respects  medical  relief? — I  believe  they  are  very  much  better  off. 

17762.  Do  you  think  the  facilities  of  obtaining  medical  relief  are  at  least 
equal  to  what  they  were  ? — I  think  so. 

17763.  With  respect  to  the  sick  poor,  that  is  the  able-bodied  poor  when  sick, 
do  you  consider  that  their  condition  is  less  favourable,  or  much  the  same,  or  ' 
more  so,  than  it  was  before  the  law  was  introduced  ?  —  I  believe  that  sick  able- 
bodied  paupers  have  every  assistance  that  they  require. 

17764.  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice  which  has  been  stated  to  exist,  of 
requiring  a  certain  task  of  work  in  return  for  assistance  given  to  an  able-bodied 
man  when  sick  ?-^I  am. 

17765.  Do  you  not  think  it  interposes  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 

able-bodied 
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able-bodied  man  obtaining  relief  for  a  sick  wife  or  child,  or  rather,  relief  for  the 
wife  or" child  when  sick,  than  under  the  old  law  ?— Probably  it  does. 

i  7766.  Has  that  system  been  carried  to  any  extent? — I  think  it  would  be  cus- 


,  7767.  Has  it  been  the  custom  with  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  to  im¬ 
pose  such  a  test  as  that  prior  or  as  a  condition  on  which  they  would  grant 
relief  in  the  case  of  the  wife  or  child  of  an  able-bodied  man  ? — I  think  it  has  been 

the  custom.  .  ,  .  .  .  c 

17768.  So  that  so  far  as  that  has  been  the  practice,  the  sick  members  ot  the 

family  of  the  able-bodied  are  less  favourably  circumstanced  than  under  the  old 
jaw  ? _ Probably  so.  I  think  he  would  have  received  relief  on  easier  terms  un¬ 

der  the  old  law,  supposing  the  man  was  an  able-bodied  man. 

!  7769.  Admitting  that  he  vvould  have  received  relief  on  easier  terms  under 
the  old  law,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  operation  of  the  old  law  or  the  new  law 
is  most  likely  to  promote  habits  of  frugality  and  active  industry  ?  The  present 
law  ;  I  believe  the  labourers  have  learned  economy  and  industry,  and  that  they 
are  now  thoroughly  practising  it. 

17770.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  industrious  population,  the  able-bodied 
poor,  are  far  better  off  under  this  law  than  under  the  old  law  ?  I  think  they 
are-  I  would  make  a  distinction  between  the  state  of  the  labourer  now  and  the 
state  that  he  was  in  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  present  law.  I  think  it  operated 
most  severely  on  the  labourers  for  the  first  years.  Ihey  had  been  led  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  children  hardly  belonged  to  themselves,  that  they  belonged  to 
the  parish,  and  they  cared  little  whether  they  were  in  constant  work  or  whether 
they  were  not.  If  they  were  not  in  constant  work  they  threw  themselves  on  the 
parish,  and  were  paid  high  wages  for  doing  very  little  work  on  the  parish  roads  ; 
consequently,  I  think  men  of  that  class  felt  it  severely  the  first  year.  They 
have  now  learned  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  and  I  believe  are  practising 


them. 

17771.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  more  money  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  able-bodied  man  under  the  old  law  than  at  present? — I  think  that  the 
industrious  labourer  is  paid  as  highly  now  as  he  was  paid  under  the  old  law. 

17772.  Was  not  the  industrious  labourer  under  the  old  law,  in  addition  to  his 
industry,  in  the  receipt  of  so  much  per  head  for  each  child  ? — It  would  depend 
on  his  feeling  on  the  subject ;  I  know  many  labourers  who  would  have  scorned 
to  ask  relief  for  their  children. 

17773.  Supposing  they  chose  to  apply  they  would  have  it? — My  own 
labourers*  wages  now  are  as  good,  relatively  to  the  price  of  corn,  as  they  ever 
were. 

17774.  How  many  labourers  do  you  employ  ? — Perhaps  30  or  40  able-bodied 
men  ;  on  an  average  I  am  speaking  ;  I  do  not  employ  so  many  every  season  of  the 
year. 

17775.  Are  you  one  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — I  am. 

17776.  Of  how  many  gentlemen  did  that  committee  consist  ? — Five  or  six  ; 
but  I  cannot  precisely  say  which. 

17777.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  meeting  periodically  ?— No  ;  except  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  part  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

17778.  You  only  met  then  as  a  committee  on  the  Board-day  ?— We  did  not 
meet  as  a  committee. 

17779.  Did  you  visit  the  house?— -Yes. 

17780.  Regularly  on  every  Board-day? — It  was  my  habit  to  visit  the  house 
once  a  week,  but  generally  on  the  Board-day. 

17781.  Did  you  visit  the  house  individually  ? — 1  did. 

17782.  Not  with  the  committee  ? — 1  visited  as  one  of  the  committee. 

17783.  With  no  colleagues  ? — Occasionally. 

17784.  Having  so  visited  the  house,  was  it  your  practice  to  enter  the  results 
of  that  visit  in  the  book  which,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  should  be  kept  ? — It  was  my  general  habit,  but  not  invariably. 

17785.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  were  the  only  person  who  attended  ;  you  attended 
as  the  committee? — I  suppose  I  represented  the  committee  occasionally. 

17786.  You  attended  often  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

17787.  Article  56  of  the  Regulations  states,  that  “  the  Board  of  Guardians 
shall  appoint  a  visiting  committee  from  their  own  body,  who  shall  carefully 
examine  the  workhouse  of  the  union  once  in  every  week  at  the  least.”  It  appears 
0.45 — 28.  M  that 
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that  you  were  the  only  individual  who  most  frequently  visited  and  signed  the 
questions  contained  in  that  article  ? — I  believe  I  attended  more  regularly  than 
any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

17788.  Mr.  Christie.]  How  many  members  are  there  ? — Five  or  six. 

17789.  Last  year  who  were  the  other  members? — Mr.  Mundy,  Mr.  Vacher, 
Mr.  John  Holloway  the  younger. 

17790.  Chairman .]  Did  Mr.  Mundy  often  accompany  you  in  your  visits  ? — 
I  can  hardly  say  I  ever  was  round  the  house  with  him. 

17791.  Did  you  on  these  occasions  inquire  and  make  your  observations  as  to 
the  general  cleanliness  of  the  workhouse,  its  wards,  offices  and  yards  ? — I  did. 

17792.  What  was  the  result  of  that  visitation? — They  were  beautifully 
clean. 

17793.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  the  whole  period  that  you  acted  as 
one  of  the  committee  ?— Certainly.  I  would  make  this  distinction,  that  though 
now  clean,  they  are  not  so  tidily  kept  as  they  were  under  the  late  master. 

17794.  They  were  better  kept  under  M‘Dougal  than  they  have  been  subse¬ 
quently?—!  think  they  were. 

17795.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Has  it  been  your  invariable  custom  to  examine  the 
blankets  and  the  sheets  ? — I  will  not  say  it  is  my  invariable  custom. 

17796.  Did  you  do  so  occasionally  ? — -I  did  so.  I  should  explain,  that  the 
blankets  and  sheets  were  folded  over  the  bed,  the  sheets  on  the  top,  and  that  I 
constantly  took  the  sheets  and  threw  them  open. 

17797.  Chairman .]  In  doing  that,  did  you  find  them  clean,  or  otherwise  ? — 
I  did. 

17798.  Was  it  your  habit  constantly  to  do  that  ? — Frequently  to  do  that. 

17799.  Did  you  inquire  whether  the  inmates  of  the  various  sexes,  and  the 
various  classes,  wrnre  kept  distinct,  as  is  provided  for  by  the  workhouse  rules  ? — 
The  males  were  kept  distinct  from  the  females,  and  the  boys  from  the  girls ;  but 
I  believe  the  classification  was  not  precisely  that  which  was  recommended  by 
the  Commissioners. 

17800.  How  many  yards  are  there  ? — Four. 

17801.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  schools?— -I  was. 

17802.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  This  evidence  has  been  given  by  Sarah  Muspratt : 
“  How  often  was  the  bed  linen  changed  in  the  union-house  ? — It  is  changed 
once  a  month  now.”  et  You  say  it  is  once  a  month  now? — Yes.”  “  Previous 
to  the  inquiry,  how  many  times  was  the  bed  linen  changed  ? — Once  in  two  or 
three  months,  when  M‘Dougal  was  there.”  Is  that  in  accordance  with  the  truth, 
or  is  it  otherwise  ? — I  cannot  precisely  say  how  often  the  bed  linen  was  changed, 
but  1  can  say  positively,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  that  the  bed  linen  was  inva¬ 
riably  clean. 

1  7803.  Is  this  in  accordance  with  the  truth  :  “  How  often  was  your  linen  and 
stockings  changed  when  you  were  in  the  union-house? — Our  linen  was  changed 
once  a  week ;  not  stockings;  we  had  only  one  pair  of  stockings”? — I  do  not 
believe  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  truth.  The  inmates  of  the  house  were  inva¬ 
riably  clean. 

17804.  Chairman .]  How  should  you  be  able  to  ascertain  the  circumstance 
that  that  was  not  true,  from  any  observation  that  you  could  make  ? — I  took  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  the  inmates,  to  observe  that  they  were  clean  in  their  persons 
and  clothing ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  if  the  linen  was  changed  so  seldom  as 
there  represented  it  could  have  been  clean  ;  besides  that,  I  believe  that  the 
Clothing  Expenditure  Book  would  show  that  there  was  more  than  one  pair  of 
stockings  to  each  inmate. 

17805.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Were  two  pairs  of  stockings  allowed  to  each  inmate? — 
There  was  no  restriction  that  I  am  aware  of. 

17806.  You  are  not  aware  whether  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  had  one  pair 
or  two  pair  ? — The  inmates  of  the  workhouse  would  have  but  one  pair  at  a  time. 

17807.  Chairman .]  You  can  only  by  inference,  then,  express  your  belief  of 
the  incorrectness  of  that ;  you  are  not  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  ol  any  fact 
that  would  contradict  that  statement ;  you  think  if  the  clothes  were  dirty  you 
must  have  remarked  it  ? — Certainly. 

17808.  Would  that  have  been  the  case  as  to  stockings  ?— Probably. 

17809.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  while  one  pair  of  stockings 
was  washing,  the  inmates  were  not  allowed  another  pair  for  their  use  during 
that  time  ? — I  cannot  say  I  know  that  as  a  fact.  I  can  only  say  I  never  saw  an 

inmate 
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inmate  without  stockings;  and  I  may  be  able  to  explain  that  matter  by  sug¬ 
gesting,  that  an  inmate  of  the  house  might  have  washed  her  own  stockings  or 
the  sake  of  keeping  that  particular  pair  for  her  own  use  ;  that  is  to  say  that  the 
stockings  should  not  be  put  into  the  general  stock,  to  be  washed  wita  t  le  ot  icrs, 
but  that  she  would  keep  the  pair  she  had  been  wearing. 

17810.  Yours  is  only  an  inference? — That  is  all. 

17811.  Chairman .]  A  certain  number  of  women  wash  for  the'whole  ?-- Yes. 

17812.  Do  you  know  whether  any  part  of  the  process  occupied  the  Sunday  ? 

— I  heard  that  stated. 

17813.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  that  is  correct  i  I  am  not, 

1  7814.  In  going  round  the  house,  did  you  ever  receive  or  show  readiness  to 
receive  any  complaints  against  the  officers  of  the  house  r — Certainly. 

17815.  Were  any  ever  made  to  you? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any,  except, 

I  should  say,  just  previous  to  the  inquiry  that  Mr.  Parker  held. 

17816.  Which  inquiry,  the  bone  or  the  other  inquiry  ?— The  other  inquiry. 
If  I  received  any  complaints  it  will  be  found  in  the  Visitors  Book. 

17817.  Was  that  Visitors’  Book  regularly  filled  up  ? — I  filled  it  up  constantly 
by  myself ;  but  the  whole  onus  of  visiting  the  house,  or  nearly  so,  was  thrown  on 
my  shoulders. 

17818.  And  the  Visitors’  Book,  so  filled  up,  laid  before  the  guardians  each 
succeeding  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

17819.  Often  looked  at  by  the  Board  ? — I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

17820.  Were  any  questions  asked  of  you  as  visiting  committee  ? — Yes  ;  and  if 
there  was  anything  to  note  that  I  should  have  entered,  I  should  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  to  it. 

17821.  Did  that  often  occur  ? — It  did  not. 

17822.  Is  it  your  impression,  then,  that  the  inmates  of  the  house  understood 
that  if  they  had  any  complaint  to  make  you  were  ready  to  receive  it  ?  I  have 
told  them  so  ;  I  have  also  told  them  that  they  could,  at  any  time,  go  before  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

17823.  In  consequence  of  that  communication  on  your  part,  have  they  made 
any  complaints  to  you,  or  gone  before  the  Board  in  consequence? — I  have  no 
special  case  in  my  recollection. 

17824.  Did  Elizabeth  Gate  make  any  complaint  to  you  as  to  the  allowance  ?  — 
No.  I  cannot  speak  positively  on  that  point ;  I  recollect  that  she  made  a  complaint, 
but  I  believe  it  was  to  one  of  my  colleagues.  That  complaint  was  a  sort  or 
counter  statement  which  she  made  upon  being  accused  of  some  malpractice ;  I 
forget  precisely  what. 

17825.  Were  you  present  when  she  came  before  the  Board? — Yes,  I  was. 

17826.  That  was  your  impression  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

17827.  Mr.  EtwallJ]  Do  you  recollect  what  malpractice  ?— I  do  not,  except 
that  1  know  she  was  an  exceedingly  turbulent  woman  in  the  house,  and  there 
were  constant  quarrels  going  on  between  her  and  the  other  women. 

17828.  Was  it  not  for  quarrelling  with  another  woman  that  she  was  brought 
up  ? — I  think  it  is  probable  ;  I  will  not  precisely  say. 

17829.  You  made  a  proposition  relative  to  the  alteration  of  the  medical  dis¬ 
tricts? — I  did. 

17830.  At  what  time  was  it;  was  it  in  January  1846,  or  earlier? — I  could 
tell  you  by  seeing  the  Minute  Book.  ( After  looking  at  the  Minute  Book.)  On 
the  1 7th  January  1846. 

V 

17831.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  alteration;  was  it  to  take  certain  pa¬ 
rishes  from  the  Andover  district? — Certain  parishes  were  taken  from  the 
Andover  district,  and  other  parishes  were  added  to  it ;  it  was,  so  far  as  was  practi¬ 
cable,  to  make  the  districts  of  the  medical  officers  concurrent  or  coincide  with  the 
districts  of  the  relieving  officers. 

1783  2.  Had  you  previously  given  notice  of  that  proposition  ?— I  had. 

17833.  Your  proposition  was  carried? — It  was  carried  unanimously,  at  a  very 
full  meeting  of  the  Board.. 

17834.  Was  it  on  the  ground  you  have  stated  that  that  proposition  was  made, 
or  wTas  there  any  other  ground,  in  reference  to  any  particular  medical  officer 
holding  any  one  of  the  districts  that  that  motion  originated  ? — It  was  made  on 
that  ground  in  particular. 

17835.  Mr.  ftrakley.]  That  was  the  avowed  ground? — That  was  the  principal 
0.45 — 28.  ground. 
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ground.  A  secondary  reason  might  have  operated  on  me  ;  I  do  not  say  it  did 
with  the  other  guardians  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  it  did. 

17836.  Chairman.']  What  was  the  secondary  reason  ?— That  it  would  throw 
the  districts  open,  and  that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  electing  our  me¬ 
dical  officers  anew. 

17837.  In  short,  you  felt  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Westlake? — I  did.  That  was 
not  the  ground  on  which  the  alteration  was  made ;  that  was  the  secondary 
ground. 

17838.  It  was  what  you  now  mean  by  the  secondary  ground? — Just  so. 

17839.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Was  that  after  Mr.  Westlake  had  declared  in  evidence 
his  want  of  confidence  in  the  Board  of  Guardians? — It  was  so;  but  Mr.  West¬ 
lake’s  declaration  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Board  of  Guardians  operated  very  ^ 
slightly  on  me  in  that  matter. 

17840.  State  what  did  operate? — His  neglect  of  the  sick  paupers  under  his 
care. 

17841.  The  paupers  in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

17842-  Was  it  in  your  character  of  visiting  committee  that  you  became 
acquainted  with  that,  or  in  what  way  did  you  become  acquainted  with  it  ? — 

I  became  acquainted  with  it  from  Mr.  Westlake’s  evidence  on  oath  before  x\Ir. 
Parker. 

17843.  Given  on  the  second  inquiry? — Yes. 

17844.  Mr.  Pigott  subsequently  inquired  of  the  Board  their  reasons  for  pro¬ 
posing  the  alteration  ? — He  did  so. 

1  7845.  In  answer  to  that,  you  stated  the  reasons  of  the  Board  ? — Mr.  Pigott 
made  most  minute  inquiries ;  I  recollect  I  took  a  part  in  the  discussion ;  I  think 
Mr.  Lyewood  took  a  part ;  Mr.  Soper  was  then  opposed  to  it. 

17846.  Mr.  Mundy  ? — I  think  Mr.  Mundy  was  also  present,  and  opposed  to 
it ;  but  when  the  proposition  was  first  made  it  was  carried  unanimously,  Mr. 
Mundy  and  Mr.  Soper  being  then  present. 

17847.  How  did  they  vote  ? — —It  was  carried  unanimously,  without  a  dissen¬ 
tient  voice. 

17848.  And  that  was  previous  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Pigott  was  present? — 

Yes. 

1 7849.  Who  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  again  ? — Mr.  Pigott,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  stated  that  he  was  required  to  ascertain  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians  the  reasons  for  the  alteration  ;  and  he  was  also  to  ascertain 
from  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  reasons  why  some  of  the  medical  districts 
exceeded  the  area  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners. 

17850.  Was  such  an  excess  the  consequence  of  your  arrangement? — No,  the 
excess  existed  in  some  of  the  medical  districts  previous  to  the  new  arrangement. 

17851.  But  the  consequence  of  your  new  arrangement  was  not  to  obviate  that 
excess  in  all  cases,  but  to  introduce  it  into  some  cases  in  which  it  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  existed  ? — I  believe  we  did  introduce  it  into  one  district  where  it  did  not 
previously  exist. 

17852-  Was  it  on  that  ground  that  Mr.  Pigott  made  his  inquiries? — Partly 
so,  and  partly  to  ascertain  the  necessity  of  an  alteration. 

17853.  Did  a  discussion  ensue  on  Mr.  Pigott’s  coming  down  to  make  the 
inquiry? — Yes,  the  matter  was  very  fairly  discussed  before  Mr.  Pigott. 

17854.  What  was  the  result? — The  result  was,  that  the  Commissioners  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  alteration.  Mr.  Pigott  at  the  time  stated,  that  from  what  he  heard, 
he  felt  bound  to  report  in  favour  of  the  alteration  ;  shortly  after  we  had  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioners  for  making  it. 

17855.  Chairman .]  You  mentioned  the  case  of  William  Haydon  ;  it  has  been 
stated  that  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  union  workhouse  ;  he  was  summoned  before 
the  magistrates  of  the  borough,  for  neglecting  to  maintain  his  family  ;  is  that 
within  your  knowledge? — It  is. 

17856.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstances  of  that  case? — I  do.  ^ 

17857.  State  them? — I  should  mention  that  William  Haydon  belonged  to 
the  parish  where  I  reside  ;  I  was  overseer  of  the  parish  at  the  time  ;  and  at 
the  vestry  meeting  of  the  ratepayers,  it  was  stated  that  William  Haydon  was 
offered  work,  and  that  he  declined  to  do  it. 

17858.  By  one  of  the  gentlemen  present? — By  one  of  the  ratepayers.  On 
that  I  was  required  by  the  vestry  to  summon  the  man. 

17859.  How  was  the  case  disposed  of? — I  think  I  have  a  rough  copy  of  a 
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letter  which  I  wrote  on  the  occasion  to  the  Commissioners.  I  should  mention, 
before  taking  the  man  before  the  magistrates,  I  requested  Mr.  Pigott,  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioner,  to  see  him. 

17860.  When  was  the  date  of  this  transaction  ;  since  Mr.  Parker  left  ? — Yes, 
certainly  ;  Mr.  Pigott  was  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

17861.  You  summoned  the  man  before  the  magistrates? — Yes. 

17862.  What  did  they  do  with  the  case? — They  dismissed  the  case. 

17863.  When  before  the  magistrates,  was  Mr.  Westlake  present? — Mr.  West- 
lake  was  sent  for  by  the  magistrates. 

17S64.  What  took  place;  what  did  the  magistrates  say  to  Mr.  Westlake? — - 
The  man  pleaded  he  was  not  able-bodied,  and  the  magistrates  sent  for  Mr. 
Westlake  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  so  or  not. 

1  7865.  What  was  Mr.  Westlake’s  statement  ? — Mr.  Westlake’s  statement  was, 
that  he  was  not  (to  the  best  of  my  recollection)  able-bodied,  and  I  expressed  my 
surprise,  as  he  had  been  returned  in  the  list  of  able-bodied  men  at  the  house, 
and  had  been  doing  able-bodied  men’s  work.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state,  that  when  I  requested  Mr.  Pigott  to  see  the  man,  and  tell  him,  b}r  refusing 
to  accept  such  work  as  he  might  maintain  his  wife  and  family  by,  he  was  render¬ 
ing  himself  subject  to  punishment,  the  man  then  did  not  at  all  raise  the  plea 
of  not  being  able-bodied,  but  said  he  could  not  get  a  house  in  his  parish  where 
he  was  offered  work 

17866.  Mr.  IVakley .]  What  family  had  he?  —  He  had  four  children  under  16 
years  of  age. 

17867.  Chairman.']  What  was  the  work  offered  him? — It  was  work  on  the 
road. 

17868.  Did  the  magistrate  ask  you  if  you  thought  he  was  able  to  walk  two 
miles  to  break  two  loads  of  stones?— He  did  not  ask  me. 

17869.  Did  he  ask  Mr.  Westlake  ? — I  cannot  say  that  he  did  or  did  not. 

17870.  What  was  the  decision  in  the  case? — They  dismissed  the  case. 

17871.  And  what  was  the  result  as  respects  the  man? — The  man  returned 
to  the  workhouse,  which  he  shortly  afterwards  left ;  I  may  venture  to  say, 
within  a  fortnight ;  and  he  went  to  the  work  that  had  been  previously  offered 
to  him. 

17872.  Where  was  that  work? — At  Woodford  Clatford,  in  his  own  parish.  I 
may  also  mention,  after  Mr.  Westlake’s  evidence  before  the  magistrate,  the  man 
offered,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  to  come  to  work  for  me  if  I  would 
employ  him,  in  the  same  parish  that  he  was  offered  the  other  work. 

17873.  What  are  his  earnings  now  ?  — From  the  statement  the  waywarden 
gave  me  he  earned  20  d.  a-day  while  at  work,  and  at  the  same  time  his  wife 
and  second  daughter  were  employed  by  a  farmer  in  the  place;  the  eldest 
daughter  is  above  age,  and  is  at  present  receiving  the  parish  relief  on  account 
of  illness. 

17874.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Was  there  any  rate  of  wages  per  week  offered  to  the 
man  ? — Fie  was  offered  piecework  to  break  stones. 

17875.  At  so  much  a  load? — Yes. 

17876.  Do  you  recollect  what  it  was  a  load? — I  believe  it  was  Q  d.  a  load. 

17877.  Mr.  IVakley .]  What  has  become  of  that  man  now  ? — He  is  at  work  in 
the  parish  for  a  farmer 

1  7878.  When  did  you  last  see  him  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  time. 

17879.  Who  was  the  medical  officer  of  that  district? — Mr.  Hammond. 

17880.  (To  Mr.  Hammond.)  Has  he  been  under  your  care? — Not  lately. 

17881.  When  was  he  last? — I  am  not  aware.  I  think  I  recollect  the  man’s 
name  distinctly  about  two  years’  ago,  and  likewise  when  I  was  living  in 
Andover. 

17882.  What  was  his  complaint?- — A  bad  ulcerated  leg. 

1  7883.  Varicose  veins  ? — Yes. 

i  7884.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Loscomhe.)  Did  you  visit  the  vagrant  ward  when 
you  were  one  of  the  visiting  committee? — Yes. 

17885.  Can  you  state  the  size  of  that  ward  ? — Yes. 

17886.  At  what  time  was  the  vagrant  ward  altered  ? — I  should  say  about  six 
months  after  I  became  a  visiting  guardian. 

17887.  What  date  will  that  be  ? — About  the  winter  or  Christmas  of  1844,  or 
perhaps  even  earlier  than  that. 

.0.4.5—28.  N  17888.  Then 
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1  7888.  Then  it  would  be  altered  about  the  middle  of  1845  ? — I  think  it  was 
altered  either  in  the  winter  or  spring;  of  1844-5. 

17889.  State  how  it  was  altered  ? — It  was  altered  to  a  certain  extent;  that 
is  to  say,  there  was  a  ceiling  put  to  it. 

17890.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  It  was  the  bakehouse  ?— No ;  the  women’s  vagrant 
ward  was  the  bakehouse. 

17891.  Then  there  are  two  wards  at  this  time  ? — There  were  two  wards  con¬ 
structed  within  twelve  months  of  my  becoming  guardian,  at  least  the  second 
ward  was  constructed. 

17892.  Then  there  are  two  wards  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

17893.  And  have  been  since  you  became  a  guardian? — No. 

17804.  How  long  have  there  been  two  ? — A  year  and  a  half. 

17895.  Chairman.]  State  the  size  of  the  room  in  which  vagrants  were  put 
while  there  was  one  ward  only? — It  was  15  feet  by  9  feet  6  inches,  speaking 
within  a  few  inches. 

17896.  Are  you  aware  that  there  were  five  beds  in  that  ward? — Four  or  five; 
I  should  sav  not  five;  four,  I  should  have  said,  occasionally. 

17897.  Are  you  aware,  as  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee,  that  at  that 
time  males  and  females  were  put  together  in  that  ward  ?—  Certainly  not. 

17898.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  stated  by  the  porter  of  the  workhouse, 
before  this  Committee,  that  on  one  night  as  many  as  16  inmates  were  put  into 
that  room,  can  you  take  on  yourself  to  state  that  that  statement  is  incorrect? — • 
I  cannot  state  it  is  incorrect ;  I  believe  it  would  be  improbable.  I  believe  the 
V arrant  Book  would  show  the  Committee  that. 

17899.  On  what  do  you  ground  your  impression  of  its  improbability,  the  im¬ 
probability  of  there  being  so  great  a  number  there  ;  or  if  there,  the  improbability 
of  their  being  put  into  one  room  ? — The  improbability  is,  that  there  should  be  so 
great  a  number ;  and  I  should  hardly  suppose  the  late  master  would  have  put 
them  in  one  room.  You  asked  me  the  question  just  now,  whether  I  was  aware 
that  males  and  females  had  slept  in  one  ward.  I  believe  if  a  man  and  his  wife 
came  to  the  house,  and  were  there  alone,  they  would  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the 
one  ward,  but  under  no  other  circumstances. 

1 7900.  Can  you  state  positively  that  under  no  other  circumstances  it  would  be 
permitted?  —  I  cannot  state  that. 

17901.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Where  did  you  suppose  that  the  women  did  sleep? — In 
the  women’s  receiving  ward ;  in  fact  I  have  seen  them  there,  and  I  objected  to  it, 
for  the  womens’  receiving  ward  is  in  the  women’s  yard,  and  I  thought  it  very 
objectionable  that  they  should  even  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  yard  to  their 
apartment.  The  consequence  was  that,  with  Mr.  Parker’s  sanction,  a  new  ward 
for  the  women  was  constructed.  I  may  also  say,  if  my  information  is  correct, 
that  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  women  there  ;  it  is  a  very  rare  thing. 

17902.  Mr.  Christie?]  Was  this  women’s  receiving  ward  in  use  before  the 
alteration  in  the  vagrant  ward  ? — Certainly, 

17903.  Before  this  alteration  the  women  used  not  to  be  sent  into  the  same 
ward  with  the  men  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  certainly  not. 

1 7904.  It  was  customary  to  send  them  to  what  you  call  the  women’s  receiving- 
ward  ? — Yes. 

17905.  You  mentioned  that,  with  Mr.  Parker’s  sanction,  a  new  ward  was 
built  for  the  women? — Yes. 

1 7906.  How  was  Mr.  Parker’s  sanction  obtained  ? — Speaking  from  recollection, 
I  think  Mr.  Parker  visited  the  house,  and  was  consulted  upon  the  point,  and 
deemed  it  desirable. 

17907.  That  a  new  ward  should  be  built? — That  a  ward  should  be  converted  ; 
it  was  an  old  bakehouse  not  in  use,  and  it  was  converted  into  a  ward  for  the 
women. 

17908.  Chairman.]  You  did  not  visit  the  workhouse  at  the  time  that  ward 
was  likely  to  be  occupied  ;  you  were  probably  seldom  in  the  workhouse  in  the 
evening? — I  was  seldom  in  the  workhouse  at  night ;  I  have  been  there  and  seen 
the  vagrants  come  for  their  night’s  lodging. 

17909.  Vagrants  of  both  sexes? — I  never  recollect  seeing  a  female  tramp  in 
the  house,  except  from  sickness. 

17910.  ^  ou  speak,  therefore,  more  from  what  you  think  would  have  been  the 
case,  than  what  you  actually  know  was  the  case  of  the  vagrant  ward  ? — I  speak 

from 
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from  the  information  I  derived  at  the  time,  not  from  my  own  knowledge  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  I  did  not  see  them  separated  and  put  into  one  ward  from  the  other. 

17911.  Mr.  Etwall.]  What  is  the  height  of  the  vagrant  ward? — I  did  not 
take  the  height. 

17912.  Chairman.']  What  height  do  you  suppose;  nine  feet? — It  is  what  is 
technically  called  a  skilling  roof ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  plastered  to  the  joists,  con¬ 
sequently  it  would  be  higher  in  the  middle  than  it  was  by  the  walls. 

17913.  At  the  time  you  made  the  entry  in  the  Visitors’  Book  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Westlake,  state  the  circumstances,  if  you  wish  to  state  them,  under  which 
that  was  done  ? — May  I  be  allowed  to  see  the  medical  returns  for  that  time. 

17914.  This  was  in  the  workhouse  Visitors’  Book  that  you  made  the  entry? 
—Yes. 

1  7915.  Are  you  able  to  state  under  what  circumstances  ;  was  it  made  prior  to 
the  Board  meeting  of  that  day  ? — No  ;  it  was  made  subsequently  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Board ;  the  entries  that  were  made  in  the  medical  return  were  only  made 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  entries  to  which  it  referred. 

17916.  They  refer  to  the  charge  against  Mr.  Westlake  ?—- It  referred  to 
some  inaccuracy. 

17917.  Had  that  charge  ever  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Board  ?-- 
Yes;  when  examining  the  medical  return  I  found  what  appeared  to  me  an  in¬ 
accuracy  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  entries  were  made  there  that  followed  entries  of  a 
subsequent  date. 

17918.  Incorrect  in  point  of  date  therefore? — I  considered  so. 

17919.  Do  you  find  the  entry  to  which  you  wish  to  refer? — Yes;  I  find 
here  entries  dated  16th,  following  entries  dated  18th  and  19th,  and  entries 
dated  17th,  following  entries  dated  20th.  I  thought  it  right  to  mention  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  the  Board,  and  I  mentioned  it  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  presence,  and 
called  on  him  for  an  explanation.  That  I  did  that  at  the  usual  time  for  bringing 
such  matters  before  the  Board,  just  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  ; 
and  consequently  the  entry  I  made  in  the  Visitors*  Book  could  not  be  made 
until  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Board. 

17920.  When  did  you  examine  that  book  ? — During  the  sitting  of  the  Board. 

17921.  Did  you  afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  make  an  entry  in  the  Visitors’ 
Book  ? — Yes. 

17922.  Was  that  entry  to  this  effect:  “  I  find  the  workhouse  medical  return 
has  been  incorrectly  kept  for  this  week,  some  of  the  entries  not  having  been 
made  at  the  time  it  was  dated”  ?— I  believe  that  is  so. 

17923.  Where  was  that  entry  made? — At  Mr.  Lamb’s  office. 

1 7924.  After  the  Board  had  broken  up  ? — Yes  ;  under  those  circumstances  the 
Board  broke  up ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  speak  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  and  went  with  him  from  the  Board.  I  afterwards  was  exceedingly  occu¬ 
pied,  it  being  market-day,  and  meeting  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  I  requested 
him  to  send  the  book,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  walking  back  to  the  workhouse. 
But  the  charge  against  Mr.  Westlake  was  made  in  his  presence,  before  the 
Board,  and  he  was  called  on  to  give  an  explanation. 

17925.  Was  any  explanation  given  ?— -  He  gave  an  explanation. 

17926.  That  explanation  you  did  not  feel  w'as  satisfactory  ? — I  felt  I  was  bound 
to  notice  it  in  the  Visitor’s  Book,  as  the  explanation  was  not  satisfactory. 

17927.  You  had  not  seen  the  workhouse  medical  return  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  that  day  ?- — The  entries  referred  to  were  made  during  the  sitting  of  the  Board. 

17928.  What  reason  have  you  for  believing  that;  did  you  see  Mr.  Westlake 
make  them? — No,  I  did  not. 

17929.  What  reason  have  you  for  believing  they  were  then  made? — My  reason 
for  believing  they  were  then  made  is,  that  they  follow  entries  which  are  dated 
the  very  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board. 

17930.  Inconsequence  of  its  not  being  satisfactory,  you  thought  yourself 
bound  to  make  that  entry  ? — Whether  it  had  been  satisfactory  or  not,  I  should 
have  felt  myself  bound  to  make  that  entry,  in  explanation  of  the  inaccuracy 
which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  book  :  the  medical  return  had  been  the  subject 
of  great  discussion,  and  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  see  it  accurately  kept. 

17931.  Was  the  Visitors’  Book  on  the  table  at  the  time  you  observed  this  in 
Mr.  Westlake’s  book  ? — Most  probably. 

17932.  Had  you  not  an  opportunity  of  making  the  entry  then  ? — Yes;  but  I 
waited  to  hear  Mr.  Westlake  offer  his  explanation. 

045 — 28.  17933*  You 
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17933.  You  cannot  recollect  what  he  stated  exactly? — I  would  not  pretend  to 
say  exactly,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  stated  that  the  book,  when  he 
required  it,  was  not  forthcoming ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  week  that  he  had 
attended  the  workhouse  after  his  suspension,  there  was  some  little  difficulty  with 
respect  to  it,  and  that  he  had  omitted  to  enter  these  names  for  extras ;  and  that 
the  master  of  the  house  having  given  the  extras  as  he  had  done,  under  the  order 
of  the  other  surgeon  the  week  previous,  that  Mr.  Westlake  had  made  the  entries 
as  his  sanction  for  having  done  so,  satisfied  my  mind  that  there  was  no  fraud 
intended ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied  that  there  was  not  some  degree  of  inattention 
in  Mr.  Westlake  in  not  having  seen  those  people  who  were  sick,  and  for  whom 
he  had  given  his  orders  for  extras,  if  extras  were  necessary.  1 

17934.  A  motion  was  afterwards  made  at  the  Board  about  it  by  Mr.  Mundy?  ' 
— -Yes  ;  the  same  day,  after  Mr.  Westlake’s  explanation,  he  proposed  that  I  should 
write  to  the  Commissioners. 

17935.  To  what  effect? — I  presume  stating  the  circumstances. 

17936.  Mr.  JVahley^]  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy? — Yes. 

1  7937.  Chairman .]  Was  that  motion  carried  ? — It  was  not  seconded. 

17938.  Was  any  communication  made  to  the  Commissioners? — 1  might  per¬ 
haps  mention  that  Mr.  Mundy  made  that  proposition  the  following  Saturday, 
the  day  when  Mr.  Westlake  had  been  re-instated  in  his  office  of  surgeon,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

1  7939.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Pike  applying  for 
money  to  purchase  clothes  to  go  out  to  service  ? — Yes. 

17940.  Did  she  make  a  personal  application  to  the  Board?— That  I  cannot 
say. 

1 7941 .  Were  you  present  ?  -- 1  was. 

17942.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  Board? — That  they  could  not  furnish 
her  with  clothes. 

1 7943-  On  what  ground  ? — That  she  was  above  age,  and  that  if  they  furnished 
her  with  clothes  it  would  be  infringing  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners,  which 
prohibited  out-relief  being  given  to  able-bodied  paupers. 

17944.  Was  James  Pike  then  considered  an  able-bodied  man  at  that  time  ? — 

I  rather  think  not ;  but  the  girl  was  herself,  or  would  have  become  herself  a 
pauper  in  her  own  right,  she  being  above  the  age  of  16  ;  so  it  was  stated. 

17945.  The  ground  on  which  the  Board  came  to  the  decision  was,  that  she 
was  an  able-bodied  woman,  and  they  were  precluded  by  the  law  giving  relief  in 
clothes  in  that  case  ? — It  was. 

17946.  You  have  had  some  conversation  with  Sarah  Muspratt  about  Louisa 
Barnes’  case  ? — I  had. 

T7947-  When  was  that? — Within  a  week  of  the  case  being  first  brought  before 
this  Committee. 

17948.  Under  what  circumstances  did  that  conversation  take  place? — I  saw 
a  portion  of  the  evidence  given  in  that  case  at  the  Board-room  of  the  Andover 
Union  workhouse,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  must  be  paupers  in  the 
house  that  must  recollect  the  case ;  I  consequently  sent  for  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  with  him  inquired  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  women  in  the  house, 
as  I  considered,  if  they  knew  the  case.  They  told  me  they  did  not;  they  recol¬ 
lected  the  woman,  but  there  were  certain  other  parties  who  could  tell  me  all 
about  it.  I  went  from  the  master  of  the  house  to  them,  Sarah  Muspratt  being 
one,  she  being  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  inquired  of  her  the  circumstances 
under  which  Louisa  Barnes  left  the  house. 

1794 9-  What  did  Sarah  Muspratt  say  to  you?  — Sarah  Muspratt  said  that 
Louisa  Barnes  left  the  house  of  her  own  accord ;  I  put  the  question  over  and 
over  again  to  her. 

17950.  In  what  way  did  you  put  the  question  ;  state  the  words  in  which  you 
put  it? — I  used  the  words  “  of  her  own  accord.”  I  said,  “Do  you  perfectly 
understand  what  1  mean  ?  Did  she  leave  the  house  because  she  wished  it,  or 
because  any  one  desired  her  to  leave  it?”  and  she  said,  “  She  left  the  house 
because  she  wished  it.”  I  said,  “  How  do  you  know  ?  ”  and  she  said,  “  She  told 
me  the  night  before  that  she  was  going  ;  that  she  had  given  notice  to  go.” 

17953-  Was  this  after  Sarah  Muspratt  had  given  evidence  here? — It  was  pre¬ 
viously. 

!/95'2-  After  the  case  had  been  mentioned  here,  but  not  by  Sarah  Muspratt? 

“  ^  es>  after  the  case  was  mentioned  here,  but  not  by  Sarah  Muspratt. 

17953.  Where 
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1 7953*  Where  were  you  when  you  had  that  conversation  with  Sarah  Mus- 
pratt  ? — In  the  yard  of  the  women’s  compartment. 

17954.  Did  she  make  that  statement  perfectly  free,  without  any  compulsion  of 
any  sort? — Yes  ;  I  called  her  towards  me,  standing  with  the  master  at  the  time, 
and  I  put  the  question  to  her. 

*7955*  Do  you  know  Louisa  Barnes  yourself? — I  should  not  know  her. 

17956.  Had  the  master  had  any  previous  conversation  with  her  ? — Certainly 
not.  The  master  was  not  acquainted  with  the  case  at  the  time. 

1 7957*  Was  it  the  present  master  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Blythe. 

17958.  There  was  a  particular  Sick  Diet  Book  ordered  to  be  kept  by  theguar- 
I  dians,  was  there  not,  different  from  the  book  ordered  by  the  Commissioners? — 
It  was  a  different  book. 

17959.  When  was  it  ordered  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1844. 

17960.  On  what  ground  was  that  ordered? — It  was  proposed  that  such  a  book 
should  be  kept  by  a  guardian,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Westlake,  as  a  check 
upon  the  medical  officer ;  and  the  book  was  ordered  to  be  kept  by  the  guardians 
in  addition  (or,  at  least,  it  was  not  ordered  as  a  substitution)  for  the  medical 
return. 

17961.  Was  there  any  entry  on  the  minutes  of  that? — There  was  an  entry  on 
the  minutes  that  a  certain  book  was  to  be  kept  by  the  master,  and,  I  think, 
signed  by  the  medical  officer,  but  I  believe  that  is  the  extent  to  which  the  entry 
goes. 

17962.  The  entry  does  not  goto  the  extent  of  ordering  it  in  substitution,  or  in 
addition  to  the  book  ordered  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — Not  in  addition, 
certainly. 

17963.  Nor  in  substitution ? — It  does  not  say  anything  about  substitution; 
but  the  guardians  certainly  did  not  mean  to  presume  to  order  a  book  of  theirs 
to  be  kept  in  lieu  of  the  book  of  the  Commissioners. 

1 7964.  Might  not  the  medical  officer,  not  unnaturally,  infer  that  the  particular 
book  called  the  Sick  Book,  being  ordered  to  be  kept,  he  was  relieved  from  keep¬ 
ing  that  which  the  Commissioners  had  previously  ordered  ? — I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  medical  officer  would  consider  that  the  order  of  the  guardians 
would  supersede  the  order  of  the  Commissioners.  I  may  also,  with  regard  to 
that  book,  state  that  the  proper  medical  return  was  proposed  afterwards  by 
M‘Dougal,  a  book  which  is  much  more  compendious  in  form,  and,  if  kept  pro¬ 
perly,  a  much  more  effectual  check  on  himself. 

17965.  In  the  month  of  November  did  you  form  one  of  a  deputation  who 
went  up  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  with  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Lyewood  ? — 
I  did. 

17966.  State  what  passed  ? — I  cannot  state  it  in  the  exact  words. 

17967.  Did  you  hand  in  a  written  statement  ? — I  did. 

17968.  Did  any  conversation  take  place  between  the  Commissioners  and 
yourselves? — Yes,  a  long  conversation;  we  urged  on  the  Commissioners  the 
necessity  of  dismissing  Mr.  Westlake,  and  stated  that  we  hoped  they  would 
support  the  Board  in  their  suspension.  The  Commissioners  said  they  thought 
it  was  an  extreme  case,  and  public  opinion  would  be  against  us.  I  asked  upon 
what  grounds.  I  stood  upon  his  own  evidence.  They  stated  that  that  evidence 
must  be  looked  at  with  a  certain  amount  of  doubt,  as  it  had  been  extracted  from 
him  on  cross-examination ;  and  I  said  then,  that  though  extracted  from  him  on 
cross-examination,  although  it  was  not  the  evidence  he  was  likely  to  put  forward 
on  his  examination  in  chief,  yet  it  was  as  to  positive  facts ;  and  we  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  statement,  although  it  was  given  on  cross-examination.  They  after¬ 
wards  asked  for  how  long  his  engagement  was ;  when  his  engagement  would 
terminate  ;  whether  the  medical  officers  were  not  elected  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and 
they  said,  would  it  not  be  well  to  continue  him  till  the  time  of  his  engagement 
had  expired ;  that  then  we  could  do  as  we  liked  as  to  electing  another  in  his 
place. 

17969.  Mr.  Christie .]  What  was  said  about  public  opinion? — They  said  that 
public  opinion  would  be  much  against  us  in  dismissing  him ;  and  I  said  that  the 
guardians  were  anxious  to  do  their  duty,  without  reference  to  public  opinion. 

17 97°*  What  was  said  then? — I  think  the  observation  with  regard  to  the 
evidence  being  extracted  from  him  on  cross-examination  was  made. 

17971*  Chairman .]  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  in  visiting  the  house  to 
0.45  -28.  O 
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Mr.  examine  the  amount  of  food  given  to  the  paupers  ;  to  have  the  rations  weighed 
T.  R.  Loscombe.  — Yes,  constantly. 

- - 17972.  Have  you  found  them  according  to  the  dietary  table  ? — I  have  weighed 

21  July  1846.  the  rations,  and  found  them  very  correct. 

1 7973*  On  bow  many  occasions  ? — I  have  weighed  the  bread  and  cheese  often  ; 
I  have  gone  into  the  pantry  where  it  has  been  put  out,  and  have  weighed  a 
dozen  or  20  rations  probably. 

17974.  And  have  found  them  accurate? — Yes. 

17975.  Have  you  ever  found  them  inaccurate  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
having  found  an  inaccuracy. 

17976.  When  was  it  you  weighed  them;  was  it  during  the  time  you  were 
visiting  guardian  ? — Occasionally. 

17977.  Does  your  observation  apply  to  the  whole  time  you  were  visiting 
guardian  ? — Certainly. 

17978.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Have  the  paupers  ever  complained  of  a  deficiency  of 
food  ? — No  ;  I  have  asked  the  question  often ;  the  men  have  said  they  could  eat 
more  if  they  had  it ;  and  I  think  the  dietary  of  the  workhouse  is  felt  to  be  low, 
more  by  the  men  than  by  the  other  classes. 

1 7979.  Previous  to  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

17980.  It  has  been  altered  since  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

17981.  In  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  that  diet  ? — Yes. 

17982.  Chairman.']  (To  Mr.  Westlake .)  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  observa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  entry  in  the  Visitors’  Book  ? — I  do.  On  visiting  the 
workhouse  the  first  few  days  after  my  suspension,  which  was  on  the  17th  of 
November,  the  Medical  Relief  List  was  taken  from  the  house  to  London  by  Mr. 
Lamb,  Mr.  Loscombe,  and  Mr.  Lyewood. 

17983.  (To  Mr.  Loscombe.)  Was  that  the  case  ? — We  had  taken  it  to  London 
the  previous  week. 

17984.  (To  Mr.  Westlake.)  Proceed  with  |your  statement? — The  fourth  day 
the  book  was  brought  back,  when  I  inserted  the  names  of  the  paupers ;  they 
amounted  to  16.  The  book  was  fully  made  up,  to  be  present  at  the  Board.  I 
was  in  the  Board-room  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  Board  met ;  when  Mr. 
Blythe,  the  master,  said,  “  There  are  two  individuals  to  whom  I  gave  extras, 
under  Mr.  Hammond’s  directions,  and  they  continued  for  three  days  before  you 
had  your  book.  I  shall  lose  that  unless  you  insert  it  in  your  book.”  I  appealed 
to  Mr.  Colborne,  the  managing  clerk,  whether  I  was  at  liberty  to  insert  them 
under  the  circumstances.  He  having  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Blythe,  said, 
“  By  all  means  do  it.”  I  inserted  the  names,  with  the  extras  they  received,  but 
without  any  visits. 

17985.  You  inserted  the  real  date  ? — Without  any  date  whatever.  I  inserted 
the  names,  with  the  extras  that  Blythe  had  given  them.  Mr.  Loscombe,  I  under¬ 
stood  from  the  master,  had  seen  this  book  previously,  either  the  same  morning 
or  the  night  before ;  and  on  seeing  these  names,  he  called  my  attention  to  some 
irregularity.  I  explained  to  the  Board  the  occurrence  exactly  as  I  now  have 
done,  and  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Board  were  perfectly  satisfied.  Mr.  Los¬ 
combe,  although  the  Board  was  satisfied,  still  stated  some  reasons ;  and  Mr. 
Mundy  then  proposed  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied,  he  should  write  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  on  the  subject,  or  make  some  proposition,  which  he  refused  to  do, 
either  one  or  the  other.  This  was  before  the  general  business  of  the  Board. 

17986.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Wras  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mundy  seconded? — No,  it  was 
not.  Mr.  Mundy  urged  on  Mr.  Loscombe  to  make  a  proposition  if  he  was  not 
satisfied. 

17987.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Loscombe.)  Have  you  any  observation  to  make? 
—No.  1  believe  Mr.  Westlake’s  statement  is  correct.  I  believe  he  might  have 
had  the  book  if  he  applied  for  it ;  and  it  was  his  duty,  if  the  book  was  not  in  the 
house,  to  have  applied  for  it —(Mr.  Westlake.)  I  applied  repeatedly  for  it  to  the 
master.— (Mr.  Loscombe.)  If  Mr.  Westlake  had  applied  to  the  clerk,  the  book 
would  have  been  forthcoming.  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Westlake’s  explanation 
was  to  me  satisfactory  that  there  was  no  fraud  intended ;  and  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  it  before  this  Committee,  except  that  there  was  an  imputation  made 
on  me  that  I  had  at  Mr.  Lamb’s  office,  in  an  underhand  manner,  made  an  entry 
'  in  the  Visitors’  Book,  which  referred  to  a  matter  which  I  was  afraid  to  bring 

publicly 
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publicly  before  the  Board.  I  wished  that  the  Committee  should  know  that  I 
had  publicly  brought  it  before  the  Board,  and  in  Mr.  Westlake  s  presence. 

17988.  Mr .JVakley.]  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  ?—  Since  the  3d  of 

March  1844.  . 

17989-  When  were  you  appointed  visiting  guardian  ? — From  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  my  being  guardian. 

17990-  You  say  you  were  anxious  for  Mr.  Westlake’s  removal,  in  consequence 
of  his  neglecting  the  sick  poor  ? — The  sick  inmates  of  the  house. 

17991.  Had  you  ever  reason  to  complain  of  his  having  neglected  the  sick  in¬ 
mates  before  he  brought  the  charges  against  M‘Dougal  ? — No. 

I jj  17992.  You  yourself,  a  visiting  guardian,  were  fully  cognizant  of  his  con¬ 

duct  ;  you  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining  what  his  behaviour 
and  what  his  practice  was  with  reference  to  the  sick  inmates  of  the  house ;  had 
you  any  occasion,  until  he  made  the  charges  against  M'Dougal,  reason,  in  any 
respect,  for  complaining  of  his  conduct  as  a  medical  officer  ? — No;,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  complain  of  his  conduct  as  medical  officer,  in  allowing  pecula¬ 
tions  to  exist  for  the  time  he  stated  that  he  believed  they  existed,  and  for  taking 
no  steps  to  check  him  ;  in  fact,  for  allowing  the  health  of  his  patients  to  suffer, 
their  lives  to  be  risked,  as  he  states  himself,  and  yet  taking  no  steps  to  check  it, 
but  by  neglecting  to  keep  his  books,  rather  encouraging  it  than  otherwise. 

1 7993.  Did  you  complain  of  the  mode  in  which  he  kept  his  books  ? — I  did 

not. 

17994.  Did  you  show  that  his  books  were  incorrectly  kept  ? — I  never  looked 
at  his  In-door  Medical  Return  Book ;  I  have  constantly  asked  him  with  regard 
to  the  sick  in  the  house,  and  he  has  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  treatment. 

17995.  Did  not  the  peculator  elude  your  vigilance,  as  well  as  the  vigilance 
of  Mr.  Westlake  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  came  under  my  special  observation  ;  I 
did  not  suspect  peculation  ;  Mr.  Westlake  did  suspect  it. 

1 7996.  Mr.  Sheridan."]  Did  you  examine  the  other  books  of  the  union  ? — I 
examined  the  other  medical  returns,  and  Mr.  Westlake’s  out-door  medical 
return  in  particular,  and  I  have  gone  down  the  medical  return,  name  by  name, 
and  asked  him  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  there  returned  as  sick,  and  as  to 
their  wants  ;  and  I  have  said,  with  regard  to  the  sick  in  the  house,  I  presume 
they  have  all  they  require,  and  he  said  he  was  satisfied  with  their  treatment. 

17997.  Mr.  IVakley .]  Mr.  Westlake  has  stated  that  he  had  no  distinct  proof 
that  peculation  was  practised ;  and  he  has  said  further,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  confidence  which  the  Board  of  Guardians  reposed  in  M‘Dougal,  and  of  his 
being  such  a  favourite  with  the  Board,  if  he  did  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Board,  he  should  lose  his  office  ? — That  is  a  gross  imputation. 

17998*  You  will  find  that  it  is  the  fact,  that  his  prediction  is  absolutely  veri¬ 
fied  ;  has  he  not  made  his  complaint  of  M‘Dougal  to  the  Board,  and  has  he  not 
in  consequence  ceased  to  be  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  ? — No,  he  has  lost 
his  situation  through  neglecting  to  keep  that  check  upon  M‘Pougal  which  he 
ought  to  have  kept  *,  he  has  lost  his  situation  because  though  he  suspected  pecu¬ 
lation  he  did  not  even  adopt  the  simple  means  of  asking  his  patients  whether 
they  had  what  he  ordered  them  ;  he  did  not  give  his  orders  in  writing ;  he  did 
not  give  them  verbally  to  the  master  or  matron ;  he  gave  them,  as  he  says 
himself,  to  the  nurse  occasionally,  and  sometimes  to  the  patient  himself ;  and  I 
believe  he  mentioned  one  or  two  instances  when  he  gave  them  to  the  master  or 
matron. 

17999.  Although  you  were  visiting  guardian  for  so  long  a  period  none  of  these 
things  were  known  to  you  ? — I  suspected  nothing  of  the  sort ;  if  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  it  by  Mr.  Westlake,  as  I  consider  he  was  bound  to  do  it,  the  matter 
might  be  checked. 

18000.  Do  you  not  consider  that  if  Mr.  Westlake  had  not  made  the  charges 
against  M‘Dougal  that  he  would  have  been  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse 
at  this  moment?— If  Mr.  Westlake  had  not  proved  he  had  so  far  neglected  his 
duty  he  would  have  been  the  medical  officer  at  present  I  have  no  doubt,  for  the 
Board  had  unlimited  confidence  in  Mr.  Westlake. 

18001.  You  heard  the  charges  against  M‘Dougal? — I  did,  most  of  them. 

1 8001*.  Were  they  proved,  in  your  judgment  ? — In  my  judgment  drunkenness 
was  proved. 
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1 8002.  Did  you  endeavour  to  retain  him  in  his  situation  afterwards  ? — No, 
not  after  the  proof  of  drunkenness. 

18002*.  Did  you  not? — I  did  not. 

18003.  After  the  proof  of  drunkenness  had  been  established,  did  you  not 
object  to  his  suspension  ? — I  did  not. 

1 8003*.  What  was  the  proceeding  of  the  Board  after  the  drunkenness  had 
been  proved  ? — I  believe  the  same  day,  certainly  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board,  M‘Dougal  resigned  his  situation,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted. 

1 8004.  In  consequence  of  what  circumstance  did  he  resign  ? — He  stated  to  the 
Board  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  denial  of  justice  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

18004*.  Chairman.']  A  letter  from  him  was  read  before  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

18005.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Your  confidence  was  not  shaken  in  M'Dougal  until  that 
period,  although  your  confidence  was  shaken  in  the  medical  officer  who  had 
brought  the  malpractices  of  the  union-house  under  your  notice  ? — My  confidence 
was  shaken  in  the  medical  officer,  because  he  had  not  brought  the  imputed  mal¬ 
practices  of  the  house  before  our  notice  previously. 

1 8006.  He  has  told  you  that  he  had  no  proof,  that  he  only  suspected  ;  did  he 
ever  intimate  his  suspicions  to  you  ? — Yes,  he  intimated  his  suspicions  to  me 
a  few  days  before  he  made  them  publicly  before  the  Board. 

18007.  A  week  or  ten  days  ? — I  think  it  was  on  the  Monday,  as  he  made  them 
public  on  the  Saturday. 

18008.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  ascertain  whether  his  suspicions  were  well 
founded  ? — I  took  the  greatest  trouble. 

18009.  What  did  you  do? — I  examined  several  of  the  parties  that  he  told  me 
could  give  me  information  on  the  matter,  and  assisted  him  in  bringing  them 
before  the  Board. 

18010.  From  the  inquiries  you  made,  did  you  express  any  opinion  to  any  one 
as  to  whether  you  believed  the  accusation  to  be  true  or  false  ? — I  might  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion ;  I  think  it  is  possible  I  did. 

18011.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  having  expressed  an  opinion? — I  have  a 
recollection  of  saying  that  I  was  afraid  there  was  something  in  it- 

18012.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  said  you  believed  they  were  true?— I 
have  a  doubt  on  that  point,  certainly. 

18013.  Of  having  said  so?— Of  having  said  I  believed  they  were  true. 

18014.  Did  you  not  believe  at  the  time  they  were  true  ? — I  said  that  I  feared 
there  was  something  in  them. 

18015.  But  still  you  thought  it  advisable  to  retain  M‘Dougal  in  his  situation, 
and  not  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  that  he 
should  be  suspended  ?  — You  ask  my  individual  opinion,  and  my  individual 
opinion  was,  directly  this  accusation  was  made  against  M'Dougal,  that  he  should 
be  suspended. 

18016.  That  being  your  individual  opinion,  how  did  you  act  as  a  member  of 
the  Board? — 1  mentioned  it  at  the  Board,  and  it  was  over-ruled  in  this  way; 
the  guardians  took  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
fact  that  M‘Dougal,  upon  the  instant,  without  any  preparation,  produced  other 
parties  who  contradicted  their  evidence;  and  they  said  that  a  man  who  had  borne 
so  irreproachable  a  character  as  he  had  borne,  in  their  opinion,  was  not  to  be 
suspended  on  such  trival  grounds. 

18017.  Did  you  yourself  consider  the  grounds  trivial  ? — My  individual  opinion 
was,  that  so  long  as  there  was  a  suspicion  against  M‘Dougal,  that  he  should  not 
be  continued  as  master  of  the  house. 

18018.  At  the  time  you  now  speak  of,  what  were  the  charges  made  against 
him  ? — Charges  of  withholding  extras  from  the  sick,  to  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection. 

18019.  The  charges  of  drunkenness  and  indecency  towards  the  women  r — I 
do  not  believe  they  were  at  that  time. 

1 8020.  What  was  there  objectionable  in  the  character  of  the  parties  who 
stated  that  he  had  withheld  the  extras  from  the  sick  ? — They  were  some  of  them 
people  of  immoral  character ;  the  woman  Barrett,  who  was  the  principal  wit¬ 
ness,  was  in  that  state  of  mental  and  bodily  debility  that  I  thought  she  was 
hardly  responsible  for  what  she  said,  and  the  man  Bulpit  was  a  mail  of  weak 
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intellect,,  and  Mr.  Westlake  has  since  said  of  him,  that  he  believes  he  is  not 
quite  right  in  his  mind,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

18021.  Has  Mr.  Westlake  made  that  statement  in  your  hearing? — Not  in  my 
hearing. 

18022.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  that  he  has  made  such  a  statement, 
or  expressed  such  an  opinion  ? — Merely  by  hearsay.  He  said  it  in  the  presence, 
of  two  or  three  persons. 

18023.  After  hearing  the  first  10  or  12  charges,  did  you  not  express  an 
opinion  that  they  were  proved  ? — To  what  time  are  you  referring  ? 

18024.  To  the  second  inquiry  held  by  Mr.  Parker. — No. 

18025.  Or  before  the  Board  of  Guardians? — No,  they  were  so  directly  con¬ 
tradicted. 

18026.  You  consider  that  they  were  contradicted  ? — To  a  great  extent. 

18027.  Refuted?— To  a  great  extent. 

18028.  You  did  not  express  an  opinion  that  they  were  proved,  and  that 
M‘Dougal  ought  to  be  dismissed? — I  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  have  suspended  M‘Dougal. 

18029.  You  expressed  that  opinion  ? — 1  did. 

i  8030.  But  you  did  not  vote  against  it  in  the  Board  ? — Subsequently. 

18030*.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  At  what  period  would  you  have  suspended  M‘Dougal  ? 
— When  the  first  accusation  was  brought  against  him. 

18031.  In  1835,  or  1836,  were  you  occupying  the  land  you  are  now  occupying? 
—  My  father  occupied  it. 

18032.  Were  you  living  with  your  father  at  that  time? — Yes. 

*8033.  Do  you  recollect  the  wages  you  were  paying  to  the  general  body  of 
labourers  ? —  I  can  tell  you  the  wages  from  the  first  to  the  last,  if  you  desire  it ; 
but  the  wages  for  labour  on  the  farm  my  father  occupied,  and  which  1  have  occu¬ 
pied  since,  varied  on  different  occasions  from  10s.  to  125.  a  week,  varying 
with  the  price  of  wheat ;  but  I  would  also  say  that  the  system  of  husbandry  at 
present  is  very  different.  Wages  at  present,  by  day-pay,  are  105.  a  week  ;  yet  I 
have  not  a  single  man  except  the  carter,  or  under  carters,  and  shepherds  that  are 
not  employed  in  piece-work ;  and  seeing  that  the  question  of  wages  was  raised 
before  the  Committee,  I  took  the  trouble  to  extract  from  my  books  the  amount 
that  I  paid  able-bodied  men,  going  through  a  twelvemonth,  and  I  find  it  averaged 
14s.  a  week  for  my  able-hodied  labourers,  and  men  possessing  an  especial  skill, 
hard-working,  able-bodied  men. 

18034.  For  what  period  does  that  extend  ? — I  took  it  over  two  years  back. 

1 8035.  Y  ou  are  noted  in  your  neighbourhood  for  paying  higher  wages  than 
any  other  farmer  ? — I  believe  I  am  noted  for  having  good  labourers. 

18036.  And  paying  higher  wages  ?— I  believe  there  are  other  farmers  pay  as 
much. 

18037.  Do  y°»  believe  there  is  any  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  who  has 
better  men  than  you  ? — Not  better. 

1  8038.  Are  they  picked  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  careful  that  I  have  honest  men  as  well 
as  hard-working  men. 

18039.  -Are  they  all  parishioners? — That  is  a  question  I  can  scarcely  answer; 
they  have  seldom  applied  to  the  parish.  I  have  hardly  a  man  that  is  not  in  a 
provident  club. 

18040.  Have  you  any  men  in  your  employ,  or  several,  who  were  in  your  father’s 
employment? — Yes,  many. 

18041.  Yrou  have  stated  that  you  conceive  wages  have  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  enactment  of  the  New  Poor  Law ;  can  you  state  the  names  of  any  of  the 
men  who  are  now'  in  your  employ,  and  who  were  in  the  employment  of  your 
father  in  1836,  who  were  last  year  receiving  higher  wages  for  the  work  which 
they  are  now  performing  than  for  similar  work  which  they  were  performing  in 
1836? — I  think  that  by  being  put  to  piece-work  they  were  enabled  in  the  course 
of  the  year  to  earn  more  money  than  they  had  previously  done ;  and  1  think  be¬ 
sides,  that  there  is  more  employment  afforded  to  the  women,  the  wives  of  the 
labourers,  and  that  their  children  are  more  employed. 

18042.  More  employment  now? — Y’es,  to  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
labourers. 

18043.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Is  there  not  generally  throughout  the  country  an  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  demand  for  labour  than  there  was  in  1836  ? — Yes,  certainly  I  think 
there  is. 

0.45 — 28.  P  18044.  Owing 
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18044.  Owing  to  the  application  of  capital  to  the  construction  of  railways? — 
No ;  I  think  the  application  of  capital  in  the  improvement  of  farms. 

18045.  And  owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  in  the  construction  of 
railways  ? — I  do  not  know  a  man  in  our  neighbourhood  who  has  been  at  work  on 
a  railway. 

18046.  But  there  are  many  thousand  labourers  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
they  chiefly  have  gone  from  the  agricultural  districts  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  are  very 
few  that  have  gone  from  my  neighbourhood  to  the  railways  ;  and  to  my  belief,  in 
the  last  12  months  very  few  industrious  labourers  have  been  out  of  employment. 

18047.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages  to  the  labourers,  for  they  are  very 
great  advantages,  can  you  name  any  men  in  your  employment  who  were  in  the 
employment  of  your  father,  to  whom  you  are  now  paying  a  higher  rate  of  wages 
than  was  paid  to  them  in  1836? — Probably  not;  but  I  think  I  made  this  reser¬ 
vation,  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  higher  relatively  to  the  price  of  corn,  and  that 
the  price  of  corn  in  my  father’s  time  was  higher  than  it  is  now  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  I  have  labourers  who  are  working  for  me  who  are  weekly,  themselves, 
their  wives  and  children,  under  the  age  of  16,  receiving  upwards  of  1 1.  a  week 
every  week  of  the  year,  reckoning  those  under  the  age  of  16. 

18048.  A  family  ? — Yes. 

18049.  You  say,  under  the  old  system,  you  believe  the  labourers  wTere  taught  to 
believe  that  their  children  belonged  to  the  parish  ;  by  whom  were  they  instructed 
to  entertain  that  belief  ?— I  do  not  know  that  they  were  instructed,  but  they  were 
perfectlv  well  aware,  that  after  they  had  a  certain  number  of  children,  they  could 
demand  a  certain  amount  of  pay  for  them. 

18050.  That  they  could  demand? — That  they  could  receive  it;  it  was  the 
custom. 

18051.  If  the  man  had  employment  and  sufficient  wages,  it  was  quite  optional 
with  the  parochial  authorities  whether  the  money  was  given  or  not  ? — It  might 
have  been,  but  it  was  given. 

18052.  There  was  no  law  to  enforce  it  ? — It  was  given. 

18053.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  going  round  the  workhouse  as  a  visiting 
guardian;  was  it  usual  with  you  to  go  alone  ? — No,  not  usual. 

18054.  Were  you  accompanied  by  M‘Dougal? — I  have  been  round  a  portion 
of  the  house  alone  occasionally ;  it  was  not  usual. 

1 8055.  Did  you  desire  him  to  accompany  you  ? — No,  but  he  attended  as  a 
matter  of  respect. 

18056.  Did  you  never  at  all  entertain  a  suspicion  that  he  might  have  accom¬ 
panied  you  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  paupers  making  complaints  ? — Never ; 
his  manner  towards  them  never  gave  me  that  idea. 

18057.  That  suspicion  you  never  entertained? — Not  till  these  charges  were 
made  against  him. 

18058.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  the  Vagrant  Book  ? — No. 

18059.  Not  when  you  were  visiting  guardian? — No. 

1  8060.  If  you  had,  would  you  not  have  discovered  that  the  males  and  females, 
to  the  extent  of  from  10  to  16,  would  have  been  lodged  in  a  room  only  15ft.  by 
9ft.  6 i n .  ?  —  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  discovered  that  males  and  females  were 
lodged  in  the  same  room. 

18061.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  vagrant  ward  ? — The  women’s  receiving 
ward  was  used  for  the  female  vagrants,  as  I  have  always  been  informed. 

18062.  You  have  ascertained  that  it  was  so? — I  have  seen  the  women  in  the 
women’s  receiving  ward, 

18063.  Do  you  doubt  the  evidence  of  Antony  on  the  subject  as  to  putting 
males  and  females  together? — I  do. 

18064.  Have  you  by  subsequent  investigation  discovered  a  single  fact  that  he 
stated  here  has  been  proved  to  be  inaccurately  stated? — No,  I  have  not  made  in¬ 
quiry  upon  it;  I  only  speak  to  what  I  know  of  the  case  previous  to  this  investiga¬ 
tion. 

18065.  Mr.  Christie .]  Were  you  present  during  the  greater  part  of  the  inquiry 
conducted  by  Mr.  Parker? — I  was. 

18066.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  conducted  that 
inquiry? — It  would  hardly  be  becoming  of  me  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  ability, 
for  I  can  hardly  suppose  myself  a  judge,  but  I  thought  he  conducted  it  with  great 
ability  certainly,  with  perfect  impartiality,  as  far  as  I  saw,  and  with  the  utmost 
patience. 

1S067.  And 
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18067.  And  with  temper  ? — Yes.  , 

18068.  Do  you  think  that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were  at  F.u .  Loscon  , 

all  calculated  to  try  his  temper?— I  thought  they  were  exceedingly  difficult. 

18069.  Mention  in  what  way  you  thought  that  difficulty  arose?  — I  thought  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  if  I  might  so  term  it,  were  constantly  going  from  the 
point  before  the  court,  and  were  producing  evidence,  not,  as  I  supposed,  to  beai 
on  the  immediate  matter  before  the  court,  but  for  the  purpose  ot  making  para¬ 
graphs  in  “  The  Times.” 

18070.  That  is  your  opinion? — That  was  my  opinion. 

18071.  Was  there  much  excitement  in  the  room  ? — A  great  deal  occasionally. 

18072.  Was  there  any  large  number  of  persons,  backing  what  you  call  the  pio- 
secution,  generally  present? — Yes,  the  room  was  nearly  tilled  with  the  party,  as 

you  express  it,  who  backed  the  prosecution. 

18073.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  that  Mr. 

Parker  told  him,  in  his  opinion,  the  inquiry  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  political 
feeling  ;  have  you  any  knowledge  which  enables  you  to  give  an  opinion  on  that 
subject? — I  have  no  knowledge  ;  it  is  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

18074.  What  is  your  opinion? — My  opinion  is  that  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do 

with  party  politics. 

18075.  In  having  that  opinion,  you  can  mention  some  grounds  for  it;  has  there 
been  on  any  previous  occasion  any  mixture  of  political  feeling  with  the  Poor-law 
question  ? — At  the  last  election  there  was  a  strong  political  feeling  against  the 
present  Poor  Law,  which  proved  very  favourable,  it  was  considered,  in  returning 
Lord  William  Paget  as  one  of  the  Members  of  the  borough  ;  before  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  feeling  was  entirely  on  the  other  side,  or  Conservative  side,  and  operated,  I 
considered,  strongly  against  Mr.  Etwall,  and  another  gentleman  who  stood  with 
him. 

18076.  Do  you  mean  this  Poor-law  feeling?- — Yes;  I  believe  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Andover  supported  the]  present  Poor  Law,  and  it  was  known  by  the 
populace,  and  they  expressed  very  strong  opinions  about  it. 

18077.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Were  you  present  at  that  election  to  which  you  allude  ? 

—I  was. 

18078.  Mr.  Christie."]  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Maude’s  trial  ? — His  trial  at 
Winchester?  I  do. 

18079.  Was  there  any  political  feeling  connected  with  that  trial?  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  there  was. 

18080.  Do  you  know-  anything  about  the  subscription  got  up  tor  Mr.  Maudes 
defence  ? — I  heard  there  was  one. 

18081.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  yourself? — No. 

18082.  Do  you  know7  of  any  person  who  subscribed  ? — Not  of  my  own  know¬ 
ledge. 

18083.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  subscribed,  on  testimony  you  believe  ? 

Mr.  Hugh  Mundy  stated  before  this  Committee  that  he  had  subscribed. 

18084.  Was  that  all  you  know  of  it?— I  was  told  others  had  been  subscribers. 

18085  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Mundy.)  Did  you  or  not  subscribe  to  a  fund  that 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Maude  to  defend  himself  at  the  Winchester 
assizes  ? — I  did  not. 

18086.  How  have  you  ascertained  that  you  did  not? — I  asked  the  person  who 
named  it  to  me  whether  he  did  subscribe  or  not  ;  I  stated  at  the  time  I  was  asked 
to  subscribe  whether  I  did  or  not,  I  was  not  quite  sure. 

18087.  Who  was  that  person? — Mr.  Moor. 

18088.  He  asked  you  to  subscribe  ? —  He  said  he  thought  they  should  get  up  a 
subscription. 

18089.  Did  you  not  authorize  him  to  put  your  name  down  ? — No. 

18090.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  (To  Mr.  Loscombe .)  Who  examined  this  Admission  and 
Discharge  Book  of  the  vagrants? — I  do  not  know  ;  the  clerk  of  the  union. 

18091.  Supposing  M‘Dougal  or  the  master  of  the  union  should  make  a  false 
entry  as  to  the  number,  what  means  would  you  have  oi  ascertaining  the  tact  ? — 

That  book,  I  presume,  ought  to  be  kept  by  the  porter. 

18092.  Do  the  visiting  guardians  look  into  it? — I  have  not. 

18093.  By  referring  to  the  Vagrant  Book,  you  said  vve  should  ascertain  as  to 
the  number  16  persons? — I  was  aware  that  such  a  book  was  kept ;  and  I  know 
that  book  ought  to  show  the  number  of  vagrants  who  were  lodged  in  that  house 
nightly. 
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18094.  Is  that  book  laid  before  the  Board  of  Guardians? — I  cannot  say  I  ever 
saw  it. 

18095.  You  do  not  know  to  whom  this  book  is  left? — I  do  not. 

18096.  There  is  a  book  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  kept,  which  you 
have  no  knowledge  of  yourself? — If  that  book  is  directed  by  the  Commissioners 
to  be  kept,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself. 

18097.  Do  you  know  what  the  nature  of  this  Admission  and  Discharge  Book 
is  ;  you  referred  us  to  it  ? — Merely  as  a  species  of  information. 

18098.  You  must  depend  on  that,  or  you  would  not  have  referred  us  to  it? — I 
thought  it  would  give  correct  information". 

18099.  You  do  not  know  by  whose  direction  it  was  ordered  to  be  kept? — I 
do  not. 

18100.  It  was  ordered  to  be  kept,  in  order  to  give  the  number  of  vagrants  ad 
mitted  and  discharged  ? — Yes. 

18101.  And  you  stated  that  you  thought  it  unlikely  that  there  should  be  as 
great  a  number  as  16  admitted  into  the  vagrant  ward? — Eighteen  ;  and  I  stated 
that  the  Committee  would  derive  information  from  that  book,  such  information 
as  I  could  not  give  them. 

18102.  You  also  said  that  males  and  females  were  kept  separate? — To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

18103.  1°  R*e  year  1843,  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake,  if  you  look  at 
it,  there  are  10  persons,  and  amongst  these  is  Mary  Green  ? — Yes. 

18104.  There  must  have  been  only  one  ward  at  that  time  ? — -There  was  only 
one  vagrant  ward,  but  as  I  have  been  informed,  and  believe,  the  female  vagrants 
were  put  into  the  women’s  receiving  ward. 

18105.  Then  here  again,  to  show  the  number  admitted,  is  the  10th  June,  10 
persons,  a  wife  and  three  children,  which  makes  12  ? — Still  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  12  and  16. 

18106.  How  large  was  the  room  you  described? — Fifteen  feet  by  nine  feet  six 
inches  ;  but  I  again  call  your  attention  to  what  I  believe  is  the  case,  that  the 
woman  and  children  were  put  into  a  separate  ward. 

18107.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — I  was  not 
guardian  at  the  time ;  I  merely  assert  there  was  a  second  ward,  into  which  I  was 
informed  they  were  put. 

18108.  Chairman .]  The  women’s  receiving  ward  ? — Yes. 

18109.  Mr.  TV akley.~\  Who  kept  the  key  of  the  vagrant  ward? — The  porter. 

18110.  Is  there  any  person  who  could  know  better  than  the  porter? — Not  if  he 
chose  to  tell  the  truth. 

18111.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question? — There  is  no  one  who  could 
know  better. 

18112.  Mr .  Sheridan. ~\  You  said  that  the  women  and  children  were  put  into 
the  receiving  ward  t — I  called  your  attention  to  what  I  stated  was  the  case,  that 
I  believed  they  would  be  put  into  the  receiving  ward. 

18113*  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  receiving  ward  was  used  as  a  sick  ward  ? — 

I  am  not  aware.  I  am  aware  that  there  was  deficiency  in  the  sick  wards,  which 
has  since  been  obviated,  and  under  certain  circumstances  that  receiving  ward 
might  have  been  used  as  a  sick  ward. 

18114.  As  you  have  referred  the  Committee  to  this  book,  just  state  whether 
the  book  has  been  kept  in  accordance  with  the  direction  at  the  top  of  each 
column?— I  cannot  say  whether  the  form  itself  is  correct. 

18115.  You  are  only  now  being  examined  with  reference  to  the  book  you 
referred  us  to  ?  This  is  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book,  not  the  vagrants. 

18116.  Refer  to  the  heading  of  it,  and  you  will  see  it  particularly  entered, 

“  vagrants  ’  ? — It  is  entered  by  the  master  of  the  house  as  vagrants,  because  he 
used  it ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners. 

1  81 ]  7.  Nor  do  we  know  but  you  referred  to  this  book  as  showing  the  impro¬ 
bability  ot  16  persons  being  in  the  ward  at  one  time? — I  referred  to  this  book  to 
show  the  number  that  were  correctly  in  the  house  night  by  night,  thinking  it 
uould  give  you  information  which  I  could  not  give  you. 

18118.  This  book,  which  you  have  referred  to  as  showing  the  number  of 
vagrants  is  not  correctly  kept  with  reference  to  the  heading  of  each  column? — I 

doubt  whether  the  book  itself  is  correct.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  in  the  correct 
form  for  vagrants. 


18119.  Chairman .] 
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18119.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Is  there  any  book  for  keeping  a  record  of 

the  admission  and  discharge  of  vagrants  ? — No. 

18120.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  (To  Mr.  Loscombe.)  Then  there  are  no  means  except 
through  this  book  of  making  the  statement  made  by  the  porter  ?— 1  am  aware  of 
none  ;  I  do  not  say  there  were  none. 

18121.  Chairman .]  Was  Antony  discharged  by  the  Board,  or  under  what 
circumstances  did  he  leave  the  workhouse  ? — I  have  no  recollection. 

18122.  Suppose  he  stated  that  he  left  it  in  consequence  of  his  finding  the  smell 
of  the  bones  affect  his  health,  are  you  in  possession  of  any  information  that  would 
lead  you  to  state  whether  that  statement  was  correct  or  not  ?  I  can  only  say  I 
have  visited  the  house  constantly,  and  I  have  never  detected  the  bones  to  be  dis¬ 
agreeable.  Antony’s  lodgings  were  considerably  removed  from  the  place  where 
the  bone-crushing  was  carried  on. 

18123.  You  do  not  think  his  account  a  probable  oner — I  do  not. 

18124.  There  is  some  difference  between  a  person  who  went  there  for  a  short 
time  and  one  who  was  there  all  the  night  ? — The  person  who  went  there  for  a 
short  time  would  be  able  to  discover  it. 

18125.  Would  his  health  be  likely  to  suffer?— No,  probably  not ;  but  we  were 
informed  by  the  medical  man  that  it  was  not  injurious. 

18126.  Mr.  Sheridan ]  Are  you  speaking  of  green  bones? — I  do  not  know 
what  green  bones  are.  The  bones  in  use  were  not  with  the  flesh  attached. 

18127.  Bones  with  marrow  in  them  ? — There  was  marrow  in  them. 

18128.  Chairman .]  You  stated  that  you  were  of  opinion  that  the  Board  of 
Guardians  would  have  done  better  to  suspend  M‘Dougal  at  the  time  when  the 
charges  were  first  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Westlake  ;  is  it  within  your  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  adopted  the  same  view,  and  placed  it 
before  the  guardians  for  their  consideration,  whether  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
presumption  for  them  to  suspend  the  master  or  matron  ? — I  am  aware  that  they 
mentioned  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  they  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  not  that 
they  suggested  it. 

18129.  Refer  to  the  third  paragraph  in  a  letter  dated  13th  August,  and  see 
whether  that  does  not  contain  an  intimation  that  the  Commissioners  thought  it  was 
a  proper  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? — The  Commis¬ 
sioners  state,  "  that  it  will  be  for  the  guardians  to  consider  whether,  until  the 
matter  is  fully  gone  into,  there  is  a  sufficient  presumption  raised  for  them  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  master  and  matron,  in  conformity  with  Article  69  of  the  Workhouse 
Rules,  and  put  some  one  else  in  charge  of  the  workhouse.” 

18130.  Does  not  that  bring  the  question  of  suspending  M‘Dougal  before  the 
Board  ? — It  brings  to  the  recollection  of  the  Board  that  they  have  the  power  to 
do  so,  if  they  thought  there  was  sufficient  presumption.  The  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  w  as,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  presumption. 

18  131.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Was  it  not  the  porter’s  duty  to  attend  to  the  breaking  of 
bones  by  the  vagrants  ? — It  was  the  porter’s  duty  to  weigh  out  a  certain  quantity 
of  bones,  and  see  that  they  were  crushed,  but  he  was  not  obliged  to  see  them 
do  it. 

18132.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  them  done  before  they  had  their  victuals  ? — 
Yes. 

18133.  He  was  exposed  to  the  stench  of  the  bones  just  as  much  as  the  vagrants  ? 
— I  was  exposed  as, much  as  he  was  when  I  went  to  see  the  vagrants  crush  the 
bones. 

18134.  Under  what  item  in  the  book  were  the  meals  the  vagrants  were  allowed 
entered? — I  can  give  you  very  little  information,  indeed,  as  to  the  books. 

18135.  When  M‘Dougal  notified  his  intention  of  resigning  to  the  Board,  did 
not  the  Board  ask  him  to  continue  for  another  month,  until  another  master  was 
appointed? — He  was  requested  to  continue  in  office  until  the  Board  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  finding  another  man  to  take  his  situation. 

18136.  That  was  after  the  drunkenness  was  proved  against  him? — That  was 
after  the  drunkenness,  as  some  consider,  proved  against  him. 

18137.  And  as  you  consider? — Yes. 

18138.  You  said  that  M‘Dougal  proposed  a  medical  diet-book  to  the  guar¬ 
dians;  you  were  not  guardian  at  that  time?— I  believe  I  was  guardian  at  that 
time  ;  but  you  are  wrong :  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  proposed  it  to  the  guar¬ 
dians,  but  he  put  into  Mr.  Westlake’s  hands,  and  said  that  was  the  wrong  form, 
and  that  it  had  better  be  kept  in  that  form. 
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18139.  Do  you  recollect  when  that  was? — I  think  that  was  in  the  latter  end 
of  1844. 

18140.  You  were  not  guardian  when  the  motion  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Pothecary  ? — I  was. 

18141.  Did  he  mention  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Westlake’s,  that  tickets  should  be 
given  to  the  aged  and  the  sick,  on  which  tickets  should  be  specified  their  weekly 
allowance  of  extras? — I  certainly  have  no  recollection  ot  that,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  Mr.  Pothecary  did  not  mention  Mr.  Westlake’s  name,  and  he  proposed 
the  Sick  Diet  Book  as  a  proposition  of  his  own,  and  not  as  a  check  on  the  master, 
but  as  a  check  on  the  surgeon. 

18142.  Chairman .]  Was  Mr.  Pothecary  the  gentleman  you  referred  to  with-  . 
out  mentioning  his  name? — The  gentleman  Preferred  to  as  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Westlake’s. 

18143.  Mr.  Eiwall.]  You  differed  at  various  times  with  the  chairman  and  the 
Board  on  many  subjects?— Yes. 

18.144.  Did  you  ever  object  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Application  and  Relief 
Book  was  kept  by  the  relieving  officer,  Mr.  Cooke,  as  to  the  shorthand  r— I  am 
not  aware  that  I  did  ;  I  have  done  so  lately. 

18145.  Since  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

'  18146.  Your  attention  was  called  to  a  certain  portion  of  work  being  required 
of  able-bodied  labourers  whose  families  were  ill,  or  whose  wives  were  ill,  before  they 
had  any  allowance  given  to  them  ;  you  brought  that  case  of  Maidmant  before  the 
Board? — I  did  so. 

18147.  Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Commissioners,  says, 

“  This  induced  Mr.  Loscombe,  in  June  last,  to  purposely  get  up  the  case  of  John 
Maidmant,  and  afterwards  to  misstate  it  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.”  Has 
Mr.  Cooke  ever  explained  that  passage  in  his  letters  to  the  Commissioners,  in 
which  he  charges  you  with  a  misstatement  ? — I  have  never  received  any  explana¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Cooke.  I  have  certainly  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  receiving  such  a  statment  from  a  subordinate  against  his  superior 
and  taking  no  notice  of  it.  The  Commissioners  were  called  on  for  an  inquiry,  and 
thay  said  they  saw  no  grounds  for  an  inquiry,  so  far  as  I  recollect;  and  I  think 
Mr.  Cooke’s  accusation  against  me  of  having  made  studied  misstatements  required 
inquiry. 

18148.  Did  you  ever  bring  that  statement  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board  ? — I  did  call  on  Mr.  Cooke  to  give  an  explanation. 

18149.  Did  he  apologize  to  you  for  it  r — No. 

18150.  Did  he  still  adhere  to  the  assertion  that  you  had  made  a  misstatement? 

— To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  called  on  him  to  go  through  my  letter  and 
point  out  where  the  misstatements  were,  and  he  said  that  it  was  a  misstatement  to 
describe  the  woman  labouring  under  paralysis  when  she  was  attacked  with  apo¬ 
plexy,  or  to  describe  her  as  labouring  under  apoplexy  when  she  was  attacked  with 
paralysis. 

18151.  The  Commissioners  instituted  an  inquiry  into  it? — No,  they  did  not;  I 
have  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Commissioners  for  allowing  that  misstate¬ 
ment  to  be  made. 

18152.  Your  signature  is  attached  to  a  memorial,  agreed  to  at  the  vestry,  and 
presented  to  the  Commissioners  in  January  1845,  requesting  the  Commissioners 
to  appoint  a  relieving  officer  for  the  parish  of  Andover  ;  Mr.  Cooke  says,  “  There 
is  another  gentleman  who  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  this  business,  of  whom  I 
have  a  few  words  to  say,  and  that  is  the  guardian  who  brought  the  subject  before 
the  Board.  This  gentleman  is  the  brother  of  the  auditor  who  was  dismissed 
about  two  years  since,  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  he  is  studying 
the  good  of  the  union,  or  the  parish  of  Andover  in  particular,  in  this  proceeding. 

He  is  a  young  guardian,  having  been  such  only  during  the  present  year,  and 
although  a  guardian  for  Andover,  does  not  reside  in  the  town,  but  in  a  parish 
some  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  it.”  Do  you  suppose,  because  you  reside 
two  or  three  miles  distant,  you  are  less  able  to  understand  the  duties  of  a  guar¬ 
dian  r — I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be. 

18153.  Mr.  Cooke  proceeds  to  characterize  this  memorial  relative  to  the  signa¬ 
tures,  and  states  that  they  were  obtained  by  canvassing  and  deception,  and  he 
says,  “  I  have  to  express  my  regret  at  being  under  the  necessity  of  troubling  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  with  so  long  a  statement  in  defending  myself  from  what 
I  consider  a  tyrannical  attack  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  of  Andover.”  Have 

you 
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you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  that  memorial  was  got  up  by  deception,  or  that  it 
was  a  tyrannical  act  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  towards  Mr.  Cooke?— I  think 
not.  1  can  only  answer  for  myself,  that.  I  believe  Mr.  Cooke  a  valuable  relieving 
offieer,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  he  was  relieving  officer  of  Andover,  but  not  at  the 
same  time.  I  thought  it  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  the  town  that  the  reliev¬ 
ing  officer  should  live  in  the  town,  and  consequently  I  was  obliged,  and  felt  it  my 
duty  to  bring  the  matter  constantly  before  the  Board  and  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  until  I  obtained  what  I  desired.  Mr.  Cooke  in  that  letter,  I  believe,  also 
makes  attacks  on  the  vicar,  the  mayor,  and  other  people,  which  were  also  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  Commissioners. 

18154.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  considered  it  not  becoming  in  a 
//  relieving  officer  to  write  in  that  style,  nor  that  it  is  becoming  in  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  receive  such  allegations  from  a  relieving  officer  ? — I  think  it  is  not  be¬ 
coming  in  a  relieving  officer,  certainly.  I  think  it  is  much  more  unbecoming  in 
the  Commissioners,  holding  the  high  office  they  do,  to  receive  them  and^take  no 
notice  of  them. 

18155.  Relative  to  the  Old  Poor  Law,  had  you  much  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  state  of  the  poor  before  the  Old  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  I  had. 

18156.  You  wereaway  some  time  from  the  union? — That  was  before  the  close 

of  the  Old  Poor  Law. 

18157.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  now  in  the  union  ;  I  have  been  away 
two  or  three  years  since  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

18158.  You  were  not  in  business  at  the  time  before  the  New  Poor  Law  was 
enacted  ? — Not  in  business  myself. 

18159.  Relative  to  the  rate  of  wages  you  spoke  of,  the  good  wages  that  are 
given  by  yourself,  and  what  you  have  said  were  given  by  your  father,  that  has 
not  been  the  general  average  of  wages  throughout  the  union  ? — No  ;  but  still  I 
think  the  wages  are  getting  higher ;  the  good  wages,  such  wages  as  a  man  can 
live  on,  are  becoming  more  general. 

18160.  Are  you  aware  of  able-bodied  single  men  working  for  55.  or  6  s.  a 
week? — X  might  say  that  I  have  able-bodied  single  men  that  are  working  for  me 
as  under  carters,  which  I  consider  is  a  sort  of  apprenticeship,  at  7  s.  a  week  ;  they 
have  their  lodging  rent  free,  and  their  table-beer  every  day  ;  and  have  3  l.  at 
Michaelmas,  for  harvest  money. 

18161.  That  is  much  more  than  65.  or  7  s.  a  week  ? — A  mere  statement  that 
a  man  in  working  for  5  s.  or  6  s.  or  7  s.  a  week  is  not  a  criterion  for  what  he  has 
to  depend  on  entirely  for  the  whole  year. 

18162.  It  is  put  to  you  as  a  bare  statement  that  they  are  receiving  only  55.  or 
6  s.  a  week ;  are  not  wages  higher  in  the  parish  of  Andover,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  where  you  live,  than  they  are  at  the  other  extremities  of  the  union, 
Packham  and  Varnham  ? — From  what  I  have  heard,  I  believe  they  are. 

18163.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  that  district  ? — Yes. 

18164.  Sufficiently  to  speak  as  to  the  state  of  the  poor  there? — I  am  afraid 
that  the  state  of  the  poor  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood  is  bad. 

18165.  The  improved  mode  of  cultivation  you  speak  of  has  scarcely  reached 
those  districts? — I  think  not,  but  it  is  now  extending  itself. 

18166.  You  said  that  before  the  New  Poor  Law  the  labourers  scarcely  con¬ 
sidered  their  children  belonging  to  themselves ;  now  that  the  children  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  parents  in  the  union  workhouses,  will  not  that  also  bear  the  same 
interpretation  ?— No  ;  I  think  that  the  separation  which  exists  in  the  union  work- 
house  is  merely  similar  to  that  w  hich  we  all  endure  in  sending  our  children  to 
school. 

18167.  The  one  is  voluntary,  and  the  other  compulsory? — Certainly,  there  is 
that  distinction. 

18168.  One  depends  on  the  will  of  the  father? — But  the  distinction  I  should 
make  in  the  one  case  is,  that  the  man  felt  himself  bound  to  provide  for  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in  the  other  instance  he  throws  them  upon  the  parish  for  provision. 

18169.  In  the  case  of  young  persons  that  come  into  workhouses  above  the 
age  of  16,  do  you  know  whether  the  inquiry  is  made  of  them  whether  they  can 
read  and  write? — If  they  come  into  the  workhouses  above  the  age  of  16,  they  are 
considered  as  men  and  women,  and  are  classified  as  men  and  women  j  and  I 
doubt  w  hether  any  inquiry  is  made  of  them. 

18170.  And  no  means  are  taken  to  improve  them  in  reading  or  writing? — Not 
generally  ;  I  have  known  instances  where  means  have  been  taken. 
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18171.  Do  you  remember  Clements’s  case  being  brought  before  the  Board  ? — 

I  do  not. 

18172.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Rodney  Goodhall  being  brought  before 
the  Board  ? — I  do. 

18173.  Did  he  appear  himself  before  the  Board? — I  cannot  say;  I  think  his 
wife  made  the  application. 

18174.  Did  not  you  consider  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  his  case  severe  and 
harsh  ? — I  did  at  the  time. 

18175.  And  you  expressed  yourself  so  to  Goodhall  ?— No. 

18176.  The  reason  for  stating  so  to  you  is,  that  there  is  here  a  statement  from 
Goodhall :  “  The  same  afternoon  I  met  Mr.  F.  Loscombe,  one  of  the  Andover  guar  ^ 
dians  ;  he  said,  ‘  I  am  sorry  you  could  not  get  any  relief  at  the  Board  to-day  ;  it 
was  too  bad  of  Cooke  to  set  about  such  a  report  of  you’”  ? — No  ;  I  feel  confident 
that  I  in  no  way  impeached  the  decision  of  the  Board  to  the  man.  I  see  by  the 
evidence  given,  it  is  stated  that  I  gave  the  man  1  s. 

18177.  The  statement  of  Goodhall  is  not  that  you  made  it  to  him  at  the  Board, 
but  when  you  met  him  afterwards  in  the  street  ? — I  feel  confident  that  I  did  not ; 
the  man,  by  the  fact  of  my  giving  him  the  money,  might  suppose  that  I  disap  - 
proved  of  it,  but  I  am  sure  I  made  no  such  statement. 

18178.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  of  the  bread  being  bad  in  the  house  ? 
—Yes. 

18179.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  it?— To  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection,  I  did.  I  entered  it  in  the  book. 

18180.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Soper,  one  of  the  guardians,  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion  that  you  had  not  stated  it  so? — No,  I  do  not. 

18181.  At  the  time  that  the  charge  was  brought  that  the  bread  was  bad  ? — I 
may  state,  in  my  opinion,  the  bread  of  the  house  is  exceedingly  good. 

18182.  When  you  found  it  bad  did  you  make  a  statement  to  that  effe  ct — 

1  believe  so.  I  did  not,  I  am  sure,  intentionally  omit  to  do  so. 

18183.  Did  you  visit  the  workhouse  on  the  11th  of  August  last  year  with  Mr. 
Holloway  and  Mr.  Major  ?• — I  do  not  recollect  the  date. 

18184.  Do  you  recollect  visiting  the  workhouse  with  them? — I  have  done  so 
more  than  once. 

18185.  In  August  last? — I  know  in  August  we  tried  to  exercise  increased 
vigilance  over  the  house,  having  had  our  attention  called  to  the  imputed  irre¬ 
gularities. 

18186.  Did  you  make  any  private  memorandums  ever  in  August  relative  to 
things  that  struck  your  attention  in  the  workhouse? — I  recollect  making  some 
private  memorandums  relative  to  the  charges  against  M‘Dougal. 

18187.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  those  were  ? — 1  cannot  recollect  the 
precise  memorandums;  but  1  copied  the  substance  of  them  into  the  Visitors’ 
Book. 

18188.  Then  all  the  private  memoranda  that  you  made  were  afterwards  in¬ 
serted  in  that  book  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  all. 

18189.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Mr.  Mundy’s  opposition  to  the  chairman  at  the 
Board  on  different  times  was  from  political  motives,  or  from  his  wish,  according 
to  his  opinion,  to  see  the  poor  benefited' — I  think  it  is  hardly  a  fair  question 
to  put. 

18190.  You  have  imputed  political  feelings  to  others,  and  they  have  been 
imputed  to  this  Committee,  you  must  therefore  give  an  answer  ? — I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  Mr.  Mundy  guilty  of  what  I  should  call  factious  opposition ;  but  I  certainly 
think  that  he  is  a  very  bad  man  of  business,  as  I  am  required  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  matters  he  has  brought  before 
the  Board  is  not  such  as  I  have  approved  of. 

18191.  Mr.  Wakley?\  It  is  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Mundy  that  the  whole  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Andover  Union  has  taken  place? — We  are  much 
indebted  to  him. 

18192.  Mr.  Sheridan^]  Do  you  regret  the  inquiry  into  the  mal-ad ministration 
of  the  law  in  the  Andover  Union  ? — I  regret  the  manner  in  which  the  inquiry 
has  been  conducted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  matters  of  business  have  been  badly 
managed  in  the  Andover  Union  ;  and  it  is  well  that  those  matters  should  be 
corrected,  but  at  the  same  time  I  regret  exceedingly  the  manner  in  which  the  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  conducted,  and  I  think  it  is  calculated  to  do  incalculable  harm  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

18193.  You 
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18193.  You  are  not  speaking  with  respect  to  this  Committee? — Certainly  not. 

18194.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  Your  allusion  has  reference  to  the  second  inquiry  at 
Andover,  before  Mr.  Parker? — I  allude  also  to  the  bone  inquiry,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  evidence  has  been  got  up. 

18195.  No  evidence  was  got  up  in  the  bone  inquiry,  excepting  by  Mr.  Parker 
himself? — As  I  understand  the  matter,  it  is  this,  that  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Andover  have  the  impression,  or  are  allowed  to  suppose,  that  they  have  been 
very  ill-used,  or  have  been  starved  in  the  workhouse,  whereas  I  maintain  that  no 
such  thing  has  been  the  case. 

18196.  Mr.  TVakley^\  If  they  have  been  well  fed,  can  they  entertain  such  a 
feeling? — There  are  prejudices  against  all  union-houses,  and  I  believe  they  have 
been  encouraged  in  those  prejudices.  I  think  it  is  much  to  their  own  harm. 

18197.  That  they  have  been  encouraged  in  the  prejudices? — I  think  so. 

18198.  Would  the  encouragement  have  any  effect,  if  there  were  not  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  prejudices? — Yes,  among  the  people  who  read  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers,  who  do  not  get  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 

18199.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  from  prejudices  against  the  workhouse  that 
the  men  who  were  employed  to  crush  bones  ate  the  meat  from  the  extremities 
of  the  bones,  and  devoured  the  marrow  ? — I  acknowledge  that  I  heard  the  men 
myself  state  that  they  ate  the  marrow  from  the  fresh  bones,  shank  and  leg  of 
mutton  bones,  and  chap  bones,  but  I  deny  that  they  said  anything  as  to  eating 
the  meat  from  the  extremities,  or  that  they  acknowledged  they  in  any  way  picked 
even  the  marrow  from  the  putrid  bones. 

18200.  But  do  you  deny  that  they  made  such  allegations  on  oath  before  Mr. 
Parker.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Parker’s  report,  and  the  depositions  in  it  ? — It  is  so 
long  ago  that  I  forget  it ;  some  of  the  witnesses  there,  I  think,  are  unworthy  of 
belief. 

18201.  All  the  poor  seem  unworthy  of  belief? — A  great  many  are  people  of  the 
worst  character. 

18202.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  There  were  some  respectable  men  examined  on  the  secon^ 
inquiry  of  Mr.  Parker’s? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

18203.  Relative  to  their  being  defrauded  of  their  allowance  as  aged  men? — I 
know  one  man  that  I  deem  to  be  respectable. 

18204.  Do  you  think,  out  of  the  whole  of  the  number  of  witnesses  examined, 
there  was  only  one  respectable  man? — I  did  not  say  that. 

18205.  There  are  others  against  whose  characters  you  know  of  no  imputation  ? 
— Certainly ;  there  were  tradespeople  examined,  against  whose  characters  I  know 
of  no  imputation. 

18206.  But  the  question  refers  to  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse? — There  were 
some  against  whose  characters  I  know  no  imputation. 

18207.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  inquiry,  you  lent  your  assistance 
to  Mr.  Westlake,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  various  acts? — I  did. 

18208.  And  it  was  commenced  with  the  sanction  of  the  chairman  and  the 
other  guardians? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  time  previous  to  its  being  brought 
before  the  Board  ? 

18209.  After  it  was  first  brought  before  the  Board,  the  second  inquiry. — If  I 
recollect  accurately,  after  it  was  brought  before  the  Board  the  matter  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners. 

18210.  After  the  first  statement  was  made  to  the  Board,  you  accompanied  Mr. 
Westlake  in  endeavouring  to  trace  out  some  of  the  charges? — I  lent  him  every 
assistance  I  could  up  to  a  certain  point. 


18211.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Wakeford  took  a  great  interest  in  this  inquiry  ? 
— Yes. 

18212.  What  are  Mr.  Wakeford’s  politics  with  reference  to  elections? — He  has 
always  voted,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  the  Conservatives. 

18213.  You  yourself  have  taken  a  part  since  you  have  been  guardian,  relative 
to  the  parish  of  Andover,  very  much  against  the  majority  of  the  Board  ? — Rela¬ 
tive  to  the  residence  of  the  relieving  officers. 

18214.  And  in  other  cases? — I  do  not  recollect  any  particular  cases;  it  is 
possible. 


18215.  You  stated  something  relative  to  my  opinions  on  the  New  Poor  Law  ; 
do  you  mean  by  that  that  I  have  changed  them  ? — I  cannot  say  what  your  ideas 
at  present  are  about  it. 

0.45—28. 
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18216.  To  what  election  at  Andover  did  you  allude  relative  to  my  opinions  on 
the  Poor  Law  ? — The  election  when  Mr.  Nightingale  stood  in  conjunction  with 
you. 

18217.  Did  you  state  that  the  popular  feeling  was  against  me  on  that  occasion  ? 
— Certainly  ;  I  think  so. 

18218.  Did  you  also  state  that  I  had  expressed  opinions  favourable  to  the 
Poor  Law  ? — I  stated  that  the  popular  opinion  was  against  you,  for  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  at  the  time  that  you  were  a  favourer  of  the  Poor  Law. 

18219.  Chairman.']  You  said  just  now  that  you  had  fault  to  find  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  investigation  was  conducted  ? — No,  the  way  in  which  the 
evidence  was  got  up. 

18220.  Did  you  mean  that  observation  to  apply  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  conducted  his  investigation  ? — Certainly  not. 

18221.  That  expression  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  that  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

18222.  Mr.  Wakley.]  You  appear  to  approve  so  much  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Parker  conducted  his  inquiry,  do  you  consider  that  the  allegations  which 
were  made  before  Mr.  Parker  against  M'Dougal  were  refuted  ? — Many  of  them  ; 
I  think  so. 

18223.  Brit  were  not  many  of  them  established  ?— Drunkenness,  I  consider, 
was  established. 

18224.  But  do  you  believe  his  libertinism  was  proved? — I  consider  not. 

18225.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Taskerr — I  am. 

18226.  Was  not  she  one  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  against  M‘Dougal? 
—Yes. 

18227.  Do  you  discredit  her  statement  ? — No. 

18228.  But  you  discredit  the  statement  of  the  poorer  persons  made  on  that 
occasion  r— Some  of  them. 

18229.  Chairman.]  Refer  to  question  14181,  and  the  answer  which  is  there 
given;  you  find  there  a  letter  purporting  to  be  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Graham, 
dated  Netherby,  16th  November  1845,  which  was  laid  before  the  Committee ;  do 
you  wish  to  make  any  observations  on  that  letter  ? — I  wish  to  deprecate  any  such 
letter  coming  from  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chief  Secretaries  of  State,  in  which  he 
imputes  to  the  local  authorities  of  Andover,  “that  they  are  resolved  to  uphold 
their  officer  at  all  hazards,”  and  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  they  are  implicated  by 
their  own  culpable  neglect.  I  should  wish  to  be  informed  on  what  data  Sir  James 
Graham  ventured  to  make  any  such  assertion.  My  ground  of  complaint  is,  that 
Sir  James  Graham  wrote  that  letter  before  he  had  any  authentic  data  on  which  he 
could  found  such  a  charge. 

18230.  Mr.  Etwall.]  In  imparting  to  Mr.  Mundy  that  he  was  not  a  good  man 
of  business,  did  that  relate  principally  to  his  mode  of  doing  business  before  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  not  to  his  general  business  as  an  agriculturist  ? — To  his 
mode  of  doing  business  before  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

18231.  Not  to  anything  generally? — No  ;  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  was  only 
drawn  from  me  by  your  insisting  on  my  answering  a  question. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Two  o’clock. 
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Mart is,  210  die  Julii,  1846. 


Rev.  Charles  Henry  Ridding 
Mr.  Leonard  Lyewood 
Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Westlake 
Mr.  Octavius  Hammond  - 
Mr.  F.  R.  Loscombe 


-  p.  ] 

p.  20.  31 

-  P*  3c 

-  P.  3c 

-  p.  42 


[Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of  Papi 
<jc.  laid  before  them ,  it  is  particularly  requested,  thatMemb 
receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers,  will  be  careful  that  t. 
are  coy  fried  to  the  object  for  which  they  are  printed, 
special  use  of  the  Members  of  such  Committees .] 
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Mercurii,  22“  die  Julii,  1846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  W.  Jolliffe. 
Mr.  Langston. 


Captain  Peehell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Sutton. 

Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  J.  Walsh. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

18232.  Chairman .]  DO  you  produce  the  two  cases  which  the  Committee 
requested  the  other  day,  with  the  opinions  of  counsel  on  them  ? — I  produce  two 
opinions,  taken  recently  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  recording  their  proceedings:  the  first  opinion  is  by  Mr.  Tomlinson. 

18233.  Of  what  date? — It  is  dated  the  27th  May  last.  The  second  opinion  is 
that  of  the  Attorney-general,  the  Solicitor-general,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson,  dated  the 
5th  of  June  last.  Both  opinions  are  given  upon  the  same  case.  That  case  was 
carefully  prepared  by  two  assistant-secretaries,  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Lutnley. 
I  also  produce  a  paper  which  was  delivered  to  me  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of 
1841  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  secretary  of  the  Board.  This  paper  contains 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  views  with  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  recording  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Commission,  and  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  secretary  to  be 
present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  also  of  recording  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board.  This  statement,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  relates  to  the  period 
between  1839  an<^  *841,  during  which  time  Mr.  Lefevre  and  myself  were  the 
two  Commissioners  acting  in  England.  Mr.  Nicholls  was  in  Ireland  during  the 
whole  time,  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  not  then  been  appointed.  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick,  in  the  summer  of  1841,  stated  to  Mr.  Lefevre  and  myself  som  objections 
which  he  entertained  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  conducted  and  recorded.  After  Mr.  Lefevre’s  resignation  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  I,  who  was  then  acting  alone  under  a  delegation,  requested 
Mr.  Chadwick  to  prepare  a  written  statement  of  his  objections.  That  statement 
he  delivered  to  me,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  now  produced.  I  submitted  that  state¬ 
ment  to  our  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Coode,  and  with  his  advice  I  made  certain 
alterations  in  the  manner  of  recording  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners. 
That  mode  of  recording  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  as  amended  or 
modified  at  that  period,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  and  has  been 
declared  by  the  law  officers,  in  the  first  opinion  which  I  have  presented  to  the 
Committee,  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Act.  The  only 
remark  that  I  would  wish  to  be  allowed  to  make  on  Mr.  Chadwick’s  paper  is, 
that  it  contains  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  conducting  and  recording  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  the  accuracy  of  which,  as  applicable  to  the  period 
between  1839  and  1841,  I  do  not  admit;  nor  upon  consultation  with  Mr.  Coode 
at  the  time,  could  I  be  led  to  form  an  opinion  in  consonance  with  the  legal  views 
which  he  expressed. 

18234.  That,  then,  w>as  never  submitted  to  counsel? — That  opinion  was  never 
submitttd  to  counsel.  I  did  not  ask  IMr.  Chadwick  to  prepare  a  case  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  counsel ;  I  asked  him  to  prepare  a  statement  of  his  views  for  my  infor¬ 
mation,  in  order  that  I  might  take  on  that  statement  any  steps  that  mieht  annear 
necessary. 

<-'•45  29-  A  1824,5.  Mr. 
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Mr.  Robert  Cook. 


18235.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  With  regard  to  that  paper  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s,  you 
neither  admit  the  accuracy  of  it,  nor  do  you  concur  in  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
has  arrived  ? — I  neither  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  facts,  nor  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  law. 

18236.  Mr.  Christie. 1  Have  you  ever  reduced  to  writing,  or  placed  on  record, 
your  exception  to  that  statement  ? — No. 

18237.  Have  either  of  your  colleagues? — I  am  not  aware  that  the  paper  was 
considered  by  either  of  my  colleagues. 

18238.  Are  those  subjects  which  you  have  mentioned,  namely,  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  records,  and  the  right  of  the  secretary  to  be  present  at  your  consulta¬ 
tions,  the  only  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Chadwick’s  statement  or  case  refers  ? — Those 
are  the  principal  subjects  to  which  his  case  refers. 

18239.  1°  that  Part  °f  the  case  where  his  statement  begins  by  speaking  of 
a  single  separate  action  of  the  Commissioners,  the  first  of  the  eight  questions  which 
he  refers  to  counsel  is  this :  “  Can  a  Commissioner  act  separately  in  making 
orders  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  ?”  so 
that  the  first  question  is,  as  to  the  separate  action  of  the  Commissioners  ? — As  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Commissioners  act  in  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

18240.  You  said  it  was  with  reference  to  the  keeping  of  the  records? — And  the 
conduct  of  the  business. 

18241.  There  are  eight  questions  which  are  referred  to  counsel,  did  not  one  of 
them  directly  refer  to  the  right  of  the  secretary  to  be  present  at  the  consultation  ? 

- — That  question  is  fully  considered  in  the  subsequent  remarks. 

18242.  Not  one  of  the  questions  directly  raises  the  point  of  the  secretary’s 
right  to  be  present  at  your  consultations,  and  the  only  allusion  to  it  is  in  the 
second  question,  “  Can  the  Commissioners  dispense  with  the  making  and  keeping 
a  record  by  the  proper  officer,  present  at  and  witnessing  the  proceedings  recorded”  ? 
—  I  understand  that  question  to  relate  to  it  taken  in  connexion  with  the  subsequent 
remarks,  to  refer  to  the  right  of  the  secretary. 

18243.  That  officer  might  be  either  the  secretary,  or  one  of  his  assistant  secre¬ 
taries  ?— Yes.  “  ... 

v,  v,J  < 

Mr.  Robert  Cook ,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

18244.  Chairman.']  DO  you  recollect  the  case  of  Rodney  Goodall  ?— I  recol¬ 
lect  the  case  of  John  Goodall.  .... .  ^  r  ) 

18245.  Is  that  the  same  case  as  the  man  who  is  sometimes  called  Rodney 
Goodall?— He  is  the  same. 

18246,  You  stated  that  the  man  had  met  with  an  accident  when  drunk  and 
fighting? — I  was  told  so.  ......  ,  •  '  '• 

18247.  Did  you  state  so  to  the  Board  ? — I  made  that  remark  to  the  Board. 

18248.  That  remark  occurred  in  your  Application  and  Report  Book  ?+*— It  did. 

18249.  On  the  following  Saturday,  the  man  attended  the  Board,  and  made  a 
statement  ?— No,  I  believe  he  did  not  come  at  all. 

1 8250.  Go  on  and  state  your  own  impression  of  this  case  ? — When  the  case 
came  before  the  Board  on  the  Saturday,  I  believe  the  man  had  an  order  to  come 
into  the  workhouse — him,  his  wife,  and  family  ;  I  think  his  wife  was  there,  and 
saw  the  Board,  but  the  Board  did  not  alter  from  the  decision  they  had  given 
before.  -  1 

18251.  Had  the  wife  previously  seen  the  Board? — I  think  she  saw  the  Board 
on  the  first  day.  • 

18252.  Did  the  man  come  the  second  Saturday? — I  have  no  recollection  that 
he  cagie  at  all. 

18253.  Can  you  say  he  did  not? — I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

18254.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  man,  or  somebody  else  in  his  behalf,  making 
a  statement,  that  his  accident  took  place  when  he  was  returning  from  work  ? — 
I  never  heard  anybody  but  the  man  himself  say  so. 

18255.  When  was  that  ? — When  I  took  his  application. 

18256,  That  was  before  it  was  brought  before  the  Board  ? — It  was. 

18257.  Did  you  not  hear  the  man  state  to  the  Board  that  the  accident  had 
taken  place  ? — No.  >  /  ' 

18258.  Did  you  not  hear  Mr.  Dodson  ask  him  if  he  had  witnesses  to  that 
effect  ? — No. 

18259.  Did 
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18259.  Did  y°u  ever  hear  Mr.  Dodson  ask  him  any  question  about  this  trans¬ 
action  ?t^~I  have  no  recollection.  ' 

18260.  Was  the  man  in  the  room  at  any  time  when  you  were  not? — I  do  not 

think  he  was.  ,  ,  -  3  r 

18261.  Did  vou  hear  the  man  mention  a  Mrs.  Adams? — I  did  not. 

18262.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Westlake  make  any  report  about  this  case? — No. 
18263.  Not  at  any  time? — No. 

18264.  You  did  not  hear  him  say  that  he  had  inquired  into  the  case,  and 
found  the  man’s  statement  correct? — No. 

1 8265.  Were  you  present  during  the  whole  of  the  Board  meetings  in  the  room  ? 

— I  w  as.  <  ’  .  - 

18266.  Was  Mr.  Westlake  present  at  any  time  that  you  were  not  ? — Not  that 

I  am  awTare  of.  ; 

18267.  To  the  best  of  your  belief,  do  you  state  that  Mr.  Westlake  did  not  in 
your  hearing  make  that  statement  ? — I  am  confident  that  he  did  not. 

18268.  If  it  has  been  stated  here  that  the  man  had  witnesses,  and  that  be  w  as 
subsequently  refused  relief,  without  an  opportunity  of  calling  his  witnesses,  you 
think  that  statement  is  incorrect  ? — Certainly. 

18269.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  man  was  not  present  at  all  before  the 
Board  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  his  coming  at  all. 

18270.  How  long  ago  was  it? — A  twelvemonth  ago  last  spring.  • 

18271.  At  this  distance  of  time  can  you  say  whether  or  not  that  man  person¬ 
ally  attended  ?— I  cannot  say  positively  he  did  not,  but  the  impression  on  my 
mind  is,  that  he  did  not  come  at  all.  * 

18272.  Have  you  referred  to  any  books  since  you  were  last  here,  to  ascertain 
whether  your  version  was  correet  or  not  ? — No,  I  have  not;  I  have  not  got  my 
books. 

18273.  Mr.  Etwall .]  You  say  Goodall’s  wife  applied  to  the  Board  for  relief  ? 
— I  think  she  came  to  receive  the  answer  of  the  Board  after  the  application  was 
made. 

18274.  Will  you  state  positively,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  she  came  or 
not  ? — I  cannot  recollect ;  I  believe  she  did.  ■  ~ 

18275.  You  cannot  say  positively  whether  Goodall’s  wife  came  or  not? — The 
impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  she  did. 

18276.  Are  you  positive  that  the  week  after  Mrs.  Goodall  came  to  the  Board, 
that  Goodall  himself  did  not  come  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did. 

18277.  Can  you  say  positively  whether  he  did  or  not? — I  do  not  mean  to  say 
positively  he  did  not ;  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  is*  that  he  did  not. 

18278.  Do  you  recollect  his  coming  up  to  you  and  asking  you  if  he  might  go 
in  to  the  Board  ? — No,  I  do  not.  *  :> 

18279.  And  your  telling  him  that  he  could  not  go  in  ?  — I  never  told  anybody 
anything  of  the  sort. 

18280.  Do  you  recollect  his  pushing  by  you  and  going  in  to  the  Board  ? — No; 
I  am  confident  that  he  did  not  do  so,  as  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  do  so  with¬ 
out  my  knowing  it.  •  •  J  1 

18281.  Chairman .]  Then  the  next  is  5542  ;  do  you  know  a  man  named  Abra¬ 
ham  Goodall,  of  Andover?- — I  do.  • 

18282.  At  what  time  did  he  apply  for  relief?  —  I  do  not  recollect  that  that  man 
applied  to  me  at  all  for  relief. 

18283.  Did  his  wife  apply  to  your— His  wife  did. 

1 8284.  Do  you  recollect  on  one  occasion  when  she  applied  to  see  the  Board  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  particularly. 

18285.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  she  applied  at  the  Board,  but  that  you 
would  not  allow  her  to  go  in  ? — That  is  not  true. 

18286.  Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  when  she  so  applied  ? — No,  I  do  not/ 
18287.  Do  you  recollect  coming  out  to  her  and  saying,  “  You  are  not  to  go 
in  to  the  Board ;  they  have  allowed  you  two  gallons  of  bread  a  week,’7  and  her 
saying  in  reply,  “  No  money?  I  cannot  do  without  money;”  and  your  saying, 
“  That  is  all  you  will  receive  here  ;  it  is  no  use  your  going  in.”  Did”  that  conver¬ 
sation  take  place  ? — No  ;  if  I  told  her  what  the  Board  had  ordered,  I  told  her 
likewise  she  might  see  the  Board  if  she  was  not  satisfied. 

18288.  This  has  been  stated  before  the  Committee;  now  bearing  that  in  mind, 
are  you  quite  sure  that  that  conversation  never  passed  ?— I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
never  refused  her  seeing  the  Board. 
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Mr.  Robert  Cook.  18289.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Here  is  a  statement  made  by  Ann  Goodall,  in  which  she 

— -  says,  “  I  went  to  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  applying  for  a  further  allow- 

22  July  1846.  ance,  but  relieving  officer  Cook,  who  was  there,  would  not  allow  me  to  go  before 

the  guardians,  saying,  ‘  You  are  not  to  go  in  to  the  Board,  they  will  not  give  you 
more  than  two  gallons  of  bread.’  I  said,  f  No  money  ?  I  can’t  do  without  money.’ 
Cook  said,  ‘  All  you  will  receive  is  two  gallons  of  bread,  that  is  settled,  and  it  is 
no  use  your  going  in  before  the  guardians.’  ”  That  is  the  statement  made  by  Ann 
Goodall  ? — That  is  not  true  as  regards  my  saying  she  could  not  go  before  the 
Board  ;  that  part  is  false. 

1 8290.  Did  you  state  to  her  that  there  were  two  gallons  of  bread  allowed  her, 
and  no  more  ? — I  might  have  told  her  that.  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  so.  I  believe 
that  was  more  than  she  expected. 

18291.  Chairman .]  You  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement? — I  do. 

18292.  Mr.  Etwall. J  Do  you  know  the  age  of  this  Rodney  or  John  Goodall? 
— I  presume  it  is  in  the  book;  I  have  no  recollection. 

^293*  a  statement  before  the  Committee  he  says,  “  I  met  with  an  accident 
that  disabled  me  from  working  ;  my  wife  applied  to  the  guardians  for  relief,  which 
was  refused,  as  I  understood,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  made  by  R.  O.  Cook, 
that  the  injury  was  received  in  fighting  when  drunk.  At  this  time  I  was  not  in 
any  club;  my  wife  was  not  employed ;  my  son  William  was  earning  35.,  and  my 
son  John  2  5.  6  d.  a  week.  1  w  as  unable  to  work  for  weeks.  I  attended  the 
following  Saturday  at  the  workhouse  to  make  application  to  the  guardians  for 
relief,  and  to  know  why  it  was  relief  was  refused  me.  Cook  brought  me  an 
order  to  go  into  the  w  orkhouse.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  not  see  the  guardians. 
1  said,  but  I  will  go  in,  and  I  pushed  by  him  and  went  into  the  Board-room. 
The  reverend  Mr.  Dodson  was  in  the  chair.  I  asked  what  was  the  reason  I  did 
not  get  relief  last  week ;  was  it  on  account  of  its  being  said  1  w7as  drunk,  because 
I  could  prove  it  was  not  true.  Mr.  Dodson  said,  ‘  Have  you  any  witnesses  ?*  I 
said,  ‘A  dozen.’  Mr.  Dodson  asked,  ‘Who?’  I  said,  ‘  Mrs.  Adams.’  Mr. 
Dodson  then  said,  4  You  may  leave  the  room,’  and  I  did  so.  Cook  was  in  the 
room,  and  soon  came  out  and  said  to  me,  ‘  There  is  nothing  for  you  but  the 
house?’” — I  have  no  recollection  of  that,  and  I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  the 
chairman  should  ask  him  what  witnesses  he  had  ;  it  is  an  unusual  thing. 

18294.  The  question  is,  whether  you  can  positively  state  that  the  man  did  not 
come  in  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

18295.  He  may  have  come  and  you  have  forgotten  it  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  state 
positively  that  he  did  not ;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

18296.  Chairman .]  You  do  not  recollect  enough  of  this  matter  to  state  that 
he  did  not  ? — I  know7  that  he  met  with  his  accident  in  a  beer-shop,  that  is 
correct. 

18297.  Can  you  state  positively  whether  any  of  the  allegations  in  that  paper 
are  untrue  ? — I  cannot  say  positively  that  he  did  not  come,  but  I  believe  he 
did  not. 

18298.  Sir  TV.  JolliffeA  Has  it  ever  happened  that  anybody  else  pushed  past 
you  ?— Certainly  not. 

18299.  Do  you  state  positively  you  have  never  refused  anybody? — Never 
without  speaking  to  the  Board  first ;  if  the  Board  refused  them,  they  have  not  been 
admitted. 

18300.  Have  you  known  other  cases  where  they  have  done  so? — I  have  known 
cases  where  the  Board  have  refused  to  see  a  woman,  when  the  husband  might  come 
himself. 

18301.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Can  you  state  the  name  of  that  case  ? — No. 

18302.  At  any  future  period  can  you  do  so? — No  ;  there  is  a  case  of  that  sort 
now  and  then. 

18303.  Sir  TV.  Jolliffe.]  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  woman  being 
refused  to  be  seen  by  the  Board,  making  application  on  behalf  of  her  husband  ? 

■ — \  es,  when  the  husband  might  have  come  himself;  I  believe  the  Board  was 
instructed  not  to  see  the  woman  when  the  husband  could  come  himself,  by  the 
Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner. 

18304.  W  bich  of  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Colonel  A‘Court. 

1&3°5‘  Chairman .]  Is  there  any  written  instruction  to  that  effect? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

18306.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  Were  you  present  when  that  instruction  was  made? 
— Yes. 

18307.  Did 
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18307.  Did  you  hear  Colonel  A’Court  give  it?— Yes. 

18308.  Chairman.']  In  question  5555  there  is  the  case  of  James  Barrett,  do  you 
recollect  that  ? — I  do. 

1 8309.  Did  he  apply  to  you  ? — He  did  not  come  to  me,  but  I  happened  to  go 
next  door  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  could  get  the  medical  officer  to  attend  his 
children  who  were  ill  ;  I  said  I  did  not  know  him.  He  is  a  master  shoemaker  in 
the  town,  and  I  could  not  give  him  an  order  myself,  but  I  would  apply  to  the 
Board;  they  made  an  order,  which  I  took  to  him. 

18310.  Did  he  apply  for  any  further  relief?— No,  nothing  further. 

18311.  Are  you  quite  sure  ot  that? — I  am. 

18312.  Was  not  meat  ordered  for  him  by  the  medical  officer?  — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

18313.  Could  the  medical  officer  have  ordered  him  meat? — Yes,  if  lie  liked. 

18-314.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  the  Board  would  have  sanctioned 
that?— Yes. 

18315.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  man  did  not  make  application  to  you  for 
anything  but  the  medical  officer? — Quite  confident. 

1831b.  Mr.  Etwall.]  This  is  the  statement  of  James  Barrett:  “I  do  certify 
that  1,  James  Barrett,  being  in  very  poor  circumstances,  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  had  six  children,  two  of  them  very  ill  with  a  fever,  and  applied  for  relief, 
but  had  none  granted  but  what  the  doctor  ordered  ;  no  money,  no  bread.  The 
guardians  told  me  I  was  a  tradesman,  and  would  not  grant  any  relief.  About  12 
months  since  two  of  my  daughters  were  very  ill,  and  we  applied  for  relief.  Cook 
gave  an  order  for  the  doctor ;  but  no  relief  of  any  kind  besides,  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  myself,,? — He  does  not  state  that  he  asked  for  any. 

18317.  He  says  he  applied  to  the  guardians  for  relief? — That  was  six  years 
ago ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  passed  six  years  ago. 

18318.  You  say  he  is  a  master  shoemaker;  does  he  employ  any  workmen? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  employs  any  workmen,  he  has  got  a  better  shop  than 
some  of  the  shoemakers  in  the  town. 

18319.  Do  you  know  how  much  rent  he  gives  for  his  shop  ? — No. 

18320.  Do  you  know  whether  the  whole  house  belongs  to  him? — No,  I 
do  not. 

18321.  Is  he  in  very  poor  and  reduced  circumstances? — I  should  say  not. 

18322.  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  he  is  not? — Because  the  place 
looks  respectable ;  he  has  a  number  of  things  in  his  window  for  sale. 

18323.  What  sort  of  things? — Shoes  and  boots. 

18324.  How  many  pairs  ? — I  cannot  say  the  number ;  I  never  counted  them. 

18325.  Should  you  suppose  there  were  six  pair  of  boots? — I  should  say  there 
were. 

18326.  What  sort  of  boots  ? — I  never  paid  any  particular  attention  to  that,  but 
I  have  seen  the  window  crowded  with  boots  and  shoes. 

18327.  What  is  the  size  of  the  window  ? — As  big  as  the  lower  part  of  that  win¬ 
dow  ;  it  mav  not  be  so  high  as  the  lower  part  of  that  window  ;  I  should  think  it  is 
as  wide. 

18328.  Where  does  this  man,  Barrett,  live? — In  Newbury-street. 

1 8329.  In  what  part? — Near  the  upper  end  ;  a  little  past  the  middle. 

1$330.  Give  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  this  window  ? — The  window  occu¬ 
pies  the  frontage  of  the  house. 

18331.  What  is  the  length  of  the  frontage  of  the  house? — I  should  think  the 
shop  is  12  feet. 

1 8332.  Are  the  boots  and  shoes  in  the  shop  new  boots  and  shoes,  or  old  boots 
and  shoes  ? — I  think  I  have  seen  old  boots. 

18333.  Did  you  ever  see  Rny  old  boots? — I  think  I  have. 

18334.  You  are  not  positive  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  taken  any  particular  notice  of 
the  man’s  shop. 

18335.  Are  the  boots  hung  up  outside  the  door,  or  in  the  window  ? — I  should 
think  the  man  ought  to  be  rated  for  his  place. 

18336.  And  you  think  he  is  in  good  circumstances? — Yes,  as  shoemakers  are 
in  general. 

18337.  Chairman.]  Do  you  repeat  positively  what  you  stated  before,  that  at 
the  time  the  application  was  made  for  a  medical  order  he  did  not  apply  for  any¬ 
thing  else  ? — No. 

18338.  Did  any  one  apply  on  his  behalf? — No. 
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18339.  At  any  time  was  a  subsequent  application  made? — I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  sort,  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  applied  for  a  medical  order 
unless  he  saw  me  go  past. 

18340.  Has  Barrett  at  any  time  since  you  have  been  relieving  officer  received 
any  relief  for  any  one  of  his  family  ?— At  one  time  he  was  a  very  drunken  man, 
and  I  think  his  wife  has,  and  at  that  time  his  family  was  very  badly  off. 

18341.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe7\  Is  he  a  master  shoemaker  ? — Yes. 

1  8342.  Does  he  keep  any  person  at  work  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  he  has  got 
anybody  to  work  for  him  or  not ;  I  have  not  considered  the  man  to  be  in  bad  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  some  years. 

18343.  Did  you  know  the  case  of  the  Widow  Ayres  ? — I  do. 

18344.  Did  she  apply  to  you? — She  sent  to  me  on  the  first  occasion ;  she 
applied  for  relief ;  she  had  been  living  with  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and  she  was 
just  put  to  bed  ;  the  man  had  left  her,  and  the  Board  had  ordered  her  some  relief. 
I  think  she  had  relief  about  a  month  ;  in  the  meantime  the  Board  had  directed 
the  clerk  to  write  to  the  clerk  of  the  Pewsey  Union,  to  know  whether  they  would 
pay  the  amount ;  the  answer  was,  that  they  would  receive  her  if  she  came  down, 
but  they  would  not  allow  her  anything  out  of  the  parish. 

18345.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Pewsey  Union  not  to 
allow  any  out-door  relief? — No,  I  do  not. 

18346.  Do  you  know  any  other  case  in  which  the  Pewsey  Union  had  refused 
to  allow  non-resident  relief? — I  think  the  application  was  made  on  account  of  the 
woman,  and  it  was  refused. 

18347.  In  consequence  of  that,  did  your  Board  give  her  anything  ? — They  gave 
her  an  order  to  come  into  the  house. 

18348.  Did  she  go? — No. 

18349.  Did  she  personally  attend  at  the  house? — Never  that  I  recollect;  I  do 
not  recollect  her  coming  there  at  all. 

*835°*  Are  you  positive  you  did  not  see  her  walk  up  to  the  house? — I  have  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  her  ever  coming  there  at  all. 

18351.  It  has  been  stated  that  she  walked  up  to  the  house,  and  wished  to  see 
the  guardians,  and  that  you  refused  to  let  her  see  the  guardians? — That  is  quite 
incorrect. 

18352.  Are  you  sure  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  incorrect? — I  am  quite 
right  in  saying  that. 

18353.  Did  you  at  any  time  see  her  at  the  workhouse? — Never  that  I 
recollect. 

t8354.  At  what  time  was  this  application  to  be  made  ? — I  cannot  recollect,  it 
is  so  long  ago;  she  never  came  for  the  answer  of  the  Board  herself;  she  sent 
somebody. 

1 8355-  Did  she  not  receive  any  relief  at  all  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

18356.  She  had  the  offer  of  the  house? — Yes. 

1 8357.  No  other  relief  ? — No. 

18358.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  Can  you  state  positively  you  never  saw  that  woman  in 
the  workhouse  ? — I  think  I  can. 

18359.  You  stated  before  that  you  never  refused  anybody  permission  to  see 
the  guardians  ;  have  you  ever  said,  “  So  and  so  is  wishing  to  see  you,  gentlemen ;” 
and  they  said,  “  We  cannot  see  them  ’*  ? — No.  I  have  always  gone  out,  and 
called  out  in  the  hall  to  know  if  there  was  anybody  wished  to  see  the  Board ;  I 
have  done  that  before  the  chairman  left  the  chair. 

18360.  Mr.  EtwallJ]  Are  you  aware,  at  the  time  you  say  she  sent  to  the 
Board,  that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  and  unable  to  come  herself? — I  am  unable 
to  say. 

18361.  You  did  not  call  next  week?— I  did,  when  I  took  her  application. 

18362.  Was  she  very  ill  then? — I  have  no  recollection. 

*8363.  You  cannot  state  she  was  not? — No,  I  cannot. 

18364.  Chairman .]  Have  you  any  observation  to  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
the  case  of  Charles  Lewis,  Question  9380  ? — Lewis  received  relief;  he  forgot  to 
state  that. 

18365.  What  relief  is  Lewis  now  receiving? — Four  loaves  of  bread  a  week. 

18366.  What  has  he  been  receiving  for  the  last  18  months? — The  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  bread.  / 

18367.  How  many  does  his  family  consist  of  ? — 1  cannot  say. 

18368.  He  is  a  widower? — Yes. 

18369.  Are 
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18369.  Are  you  aware  of  his  examination  here? — No,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

18370.  Are  you  aware  that  he  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  his  eldest  daughter 
being  incapable  of  doing  anything,  he  is  now  allowed  a  gallon  of  bread  and  a 
shilling  ? — His  daughter  is  a  pauper  in  her  own  right ;  she  is  receiving  that. 

18371.  Do  you  mean  he  has  2  s.  besides  that? — Yes,  two  loaves  of  bread  in 
addition. 

18372.  On  what  account  is  that  granted  to  him? — He  had  a  boy  who  had  a 
leg  taken  off  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  he  had  that  allowance  made  to  him  then, 
and  it  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

18373.  According  to  your  statement  now,  he  is  receiving  1  s.  and  four  loaves  on 
bis  own  nccount  and  on  account  of  this  boy,  and  his  daughter  is  receiving  1  s.  and 
a  gallon  of  bread  ? — A  shilling  and  two  loaves. 

18374.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  examination  he  stated,  what  you  want  to  supply 
is,  that  in  addition  to  that,  he  stated  he  is  receiving  four  loaves  on  account  of  his 
boy  ? — Yes. 

18375.  Whether  he  stated  that  or  not  you  do  not  recollect? — I  never  heard 
him  mention  it. 

18376.  Caytain  Pechell. ]  Do  you  recollect  Josiah  Muspratt,  of  Ludgershall, 
applying  to  you  ? — I  recollect  he  has  applied  to  me  at  different  times. 

18377.  How  far  is  Ludgershall  from  the  workhouse? — Six  or  seven  miles. 

18378.  Is  it  not  more? — It  may  be  seven  ;  certainly  not  more. 

18379.  Listen  to  what  Josiah  Muspratt  says;  “I,  Joseph  Muspratt,  Ludger¬ 
shall,  Wilts,  labourer,  state,  that  three  years  ago  last  May,  my  wife  was  confined 
with  a  second  child,  the  eldest  then  being  four  years  of  age,  and  I  was  in  very 
great  distress,  having  been  out  of  work  for  more  than  three  weeks.  I  applied  to 
all  our  farmers  for  work,  but  they  said  they  had  nothing  for  me  to  do.  I  applied 
to  Cook,  the  relieving  officer,  on  Wednesday,  when  he  came  into  the  village,  for 
relief;  Cook  told  me  he  would  not  relieve  me  unless  I  walked  into  Andover  every 
morning  to  the  workhouse,  to  break  bones,  and  break  the  same  quantity  as  the 
other  men  in  the  house.  I  was  obliged  to  do  so,  and  to  be  there  every  morning 
by  eight,  and  remain  there  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.”  Be  good  enough 
to  state  to  the  Committee  whether  that  statement  is  within  your  knowledge  true  ? 
— It  is  not  true. 

18380.  He  did  not  apply  to  you  - 1  do  not  know  ;  he  might  have  done  that ; 
but  I  never  told  him  or  any  other  person  I  sent  to  the  workhouse  what  work 
they  were  to  do,  nor  the  hours  they  were  to  keep. 

18381.  Do  you  know  that  this  man  was  relieved  at  the  workhouse  for  a  fort¬ 
night  ? — I  cannot  recollect ;  he  applied  to  me. 

18382.  Is  it  possible  that  any  pauper  could  receive  relief  in  the  workhouse  in 
your  district  by  walking  to  and  fro  every  day  without  your  knowledge? — Not  at 
the  time,  without  my  knowledge. 

18383.  Then  are  you  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  this  man,  Josiah  Muspratt, 
having  been  compelled  to  walk  from  his  place  of  residence,  which  you  say  is  seven 
miles  to  the  workhouse,  and  back  again  every  day,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain 
some  relief? — I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

18384.  Cannot  you  refer  to  your  books  during  that  time? — Yes. 

18385.  Have  you  in  any  instance  sent  persons  to  the  workhouse  to  crush  bones? 
— I  have  sent  them  occasionally  to  work  there ;  in  fact  there  are  cases  in  which 
able-bodied  men,  being  out  of  work,  apply  to  me  for  relief ;  and  if  there  is  any 
part  of  the  family  that  is  ill,  I  cannot  give  them  an  order  to  go  into  the  house. 
Instead  of  keeping  them  at  home  in  idleness,  I  set  them  to  work  in  the  work- 
house. 

18386.  Without  any  regard  to  the  distance  which  the  pauper  will  have  to  go 
every  day  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  sent  any  person  from  Ludgershall  to  the  work- 
house. 

18387.  He  goes  on  to  state,  “I  was  obliged  to  do  so,  and  to  be  there  every 
morning  by  eight,  and  remain  there  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  to 
walk  pretty  nearly  16  miles  daily,  and  to  leave  my  wife,  who  had  just  been  con¬ 
fined,  without  any  nurse  or  assistance,  the  parish  having  refused  either  a  doctor 
or  a  midwife.  M'Dougal  gave  me  every  other  night,  to  take  home  for  my  wife  and 
family  and  myself,  one  gallon  of  bread  and  one  pound  of  very  bad  cheese,  not 
worth  3  d.  per  pound.  I  went  to  the  workhouse  for  15  days,  and  during  that 
time  received,  in  addition  to  the  bread  and  cheese,  1  £  pound  of  bad  salt  butter, 
1 1  pound  of  sugar,  and  4  i  ounces  of  tea.  I  had  no  money  at  all,  nor  had  I  any, 
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not  even  a  farthing,  at  home.  The  only  food  I  had  whilst  I  was  at  the  workhouse 
was  pea-soup,  without  any  bread,  which  one  of  the  men  begged  for  me,  as  I  had 
not  tasted  food  for  24  hours.  Bone-crushing  was  very  hard  work,  blistered  my 
hands  very  much,  and  I  could  hardly  get  through  it  in  the  day.  I  often  com¬ 
plained  to  MfDougal  that  I  was  too  weak  for  such  work,  and  to  walk  so  far”  ? — 
There  is  very  little,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  that  statement. 

18388.  Do  you  deny  that  this  man,  with  a  sick  wife  at  home,  applied  to  you 
for  relief,  and  that  he  was  not  1 5  days  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  work- 
house  ;  that  he  was  employed  in  pounding  bones,  and  that  there  was  no  food 
given  to  him  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  workhouse;  he  had  to  take  it  home? — 
I  do  not  deny  it ;  if  it  is  true,  my  book  will  show  it. 

18389.  Chairman .]  Read  the  entry  in  that  book? — “  Josiah  Muspratt,  aged  30  ; 
Susan,  his  wife,  29;  Mary  Ann,  2$;  farm  labourer;  out  of  work  a  fortnight; 
wife  confined  about  a  fortnight  since ;  has  been  employed  at  the  workhouse  since 
Wednesday.” 

18390.  This  is  the  Saturday’s  date? — Yes,  the  decision  of  the  Board  is,  “To 
be  employed,  and  to  receive  food  from  the  workhouse  one  week  more.” 

18391.  Was  food  given  to  him  while  he  was  at  work,  or  was  it  given  to  him 
to  take  home?  —  He  had  received  rations  for  three,  to  take  home. 

18392.  What  was  the  time  he  would  naturally  go  home? — I  cannot  say  the 
time  he  was  employed  in  the  workhouse ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

18393.  It  was  not  given  him  till  he  w^ent  home? — Yes,  he  might  have  had  it 
at  any  time  of  the  day.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  have  it  at  dinner  time. 

18394.  Has  that  been  given  by  the  authorities  of  the  workhouse,  or  through 
the  kindness  of  any  inmate  of  the  workhouse? — No,  the  master  will  give  it. 

18395.  Captain  Pechel/.]  Have  you  ever  seen  any  food  given  to  persons  till 
they  had  done  their  work  of  pounding  bones  ? — I  have  seen  them  take  it  at 
dinner  time. 

18396.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  true,  what  this  man  has  stated,  that  he 
could  not  get  his  provisions  till  he  went  home  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

18397.  This  man  states,  “I  often  complained  to  M‘Dougal  that  I  was  too 
weak  for  such  work,  and  had  to  walk  too  far ;  but  he  always  answered  me  very 
sharp,  that  he  did  not  care  whether  I  was  weak  or  strong,  that  he  would  have  all 
the  work  done.  He  blowed  me  up  one  morning  for  being  five  minutes  too  late, 
and  would  have  stopped  my  allowance  if  I  had  not  made  up  the  lost  time  by 
staying  longer.  Farmer  Crook  came  to  the  bone-house  on  Saturday,  the  last  day 
I  was  there,  and  ordered  me  to  come  out,  saying  he  would  employ  me,  and  I  was 
not  to  come  there  any  more  ;  I  went  to  him  the  next  Monday  morning,  when  he 
said  he  had  no  work  for  me,  and  they  would  not  take  me  at  the  house  to  work 
again,  as  I  had  left.”  It  appears  by  this  man’s  statement,  that  he  left  the  work- 
house  on  the  representation  of  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Crook  to  give  him  work, 
that  he  did  not  get  that,  and  that  he  was  refused  relief  afterwards  at  the  work¬ 
house  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  his  coming  to  me  afterwards  ;  I  can  say  that 
the  man  was  neither  weak,  nor  was  the  work  too  much  for  him ;  they  are  never 
overworked  at  the  workhouse. 

18398.  Do  you  know  how  many  pounds  of  bones  they  were  ordered  to  pound 
in  the  day  ? — I  have  heard  the  quantity. 

18399.  Can  you  state? — I  believe  it  is  one  hundred  weight,  but  I  have  had 
40  or  50  men  breaking  stones  for  the  road,  and  they  work  as  hard  again  as  the 
men  in  the  workhouse. 

1 8400.  Explain  to  the  Committee  whether  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  persons  apply¬ 
ing  for  relief,  that  they  should  have  to  go  into  the  workhouse  for  employment,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  distance  of  their  parishes  from  the  workhouse  ? — If  any  part  of 
the  family  were  ill,  which  prevented  the  whole  being  sent  to  the  workhouse,  they 
would  not  receive  the  relief  without  going  to  the  house  to  work. 

18401.  It  is  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  family,  whom  he  would  be  obliged 
to  leave,  that  you  order  him  into  the  house  to  be  employed? — The  practice  is  to 
see  whether  you  cannot  prevail  on  some  of  the  farmers  to  employ  him  ;  he  will 
only  want  it  perhaps  a  few  davs. 

18402.  Chairman.]  What  is  tried  secondly? — He  must  go  to  the  workhouse 
to  work. 

18403.  Captain  Pechel/.]  And  leave  his  family? — Yes. 

18404.  Chairman.]  Do  you  say  that  that  has  been  the  uniform  practice  in 
your  district  ? — It  has  for  some  time  time  past. 

18405.  How 
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18405.  How  long? — I  have  no  recollection  that  wo  ever  received  a  m^n  out 
of  work,  without  requiring  work  from  him. 

18406.  The  question  wished  to  be  put  is  this  ;  supposing  an  able-bodied  man 
in  work  with  a  sick  wife,  or  sick  child,  or  both,  applies  for  relief  to  the.  Board,  on 
account  of  the  sickness  in  his  family,  does  the  Board  in  that  case  require  that  that 
man  should  come  and  do  wrork  at  the  workhouse  before,  the  reliel  is  given  ? 
No,  never. 

18407.  State  in  what  cases  the  Board  does  require  that  work  should  be  done  at 
the  workhouse? — Where  a  man  is  out  ol  work  himself. 

18408,  Take  the  case  of  a  man  being  out  of  work  himself,  and  having  sickness 
in  his  family,  and  he  applies  for  relief  on  account  ot  that  sickness  ?-— No,  on 
account  of  being  out  of  work. 

18409.  Then  instead  of  being  taken  into  the  house,  he  is  brought  to  the  house  to 
work,  and  allowed  to  take  food  back  to  his  family  ? — Yes. 

18410.  Do  you  recollect  any  case  in  which  an  able-bodied  man,  being  in  work, 
has  that  test  applied  to  him,  that  he  is  brought  to  the  workhouse  to  do  a  certain 
task  of  work  before  relief  is  given  ? — Never. 

1841 1.  You  speak  distinctly  to  that,  that  the  case  in  which  that  test  is  applied 
of  making  them  do  the  work  at  the  workhouse,  is  the  case  where  a  man  applies  on 
account  of  his  own  want  of  work,  and  not  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  family, 
if  he  is  not  employed  ? — Never  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  family. 

18412.  What  do  they  give  in  that  case? — They  give  him  relief. 

18413.  Do  they  apply  that  rule  to  parishes  however  distant  from  the  work¬ 
house  ? — I  think  they  would. 

18414.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  farthest  parish  in  your  district  from  the 
workhouse  ? — Ten  miles. 

18415.  Would  they  apply  that  rule  to  a  man  in  a  parish  10  miles  distant  r — 
I  have  not  known  them  do  that. 

18416.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  you  have  known? — I  have  known  seven 
miles. 

1 841 7.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  Refer  to  the  case  of  Maidmant,  and  state  \vhat  day  of  the 
month  that  is  ? — -That  I  cannot  say. 

18418.  In  what  week  is  it  ? — The  eleventh  week  of  the  quarter. 

18419.  From  what  day  does  your  preceding  quarter  begin;  your  Lady-day 
quarter  ?— -The  21st  of  March  in  that  year. 

18420.  Why  on  the  21st  of  March  ?— Because  the  thirteenth  week  ends  qn 
that  day. 

18421.  And  then  you  say  that  would  be  the  7th  of  June  ? — No,  I  think  it  will 
be  the  end  of  May. 

18422.  Turn  over  the  next  page  and  state  the  day  of  the  month  when  Mrs. 
Maidmant  died  ? — “  The  pauper’s  wife  died  on  Sunday  last.” 

18423.  What  day  of  the  month  will  that  be? — About  the  30th  or  the  31st  of 
May. 

18424.  And  that  is  your  handwriting  for  the  coffin  on  the  2d  of  June?— 

It  is. 

18425.  Chairman .]  What  amount  of  funeral  expenses  are  generally  allowed  in 
your  district? — 21  s.  to  23  s. 

18426.  In  the  case  of  Charles  Lewis,  it  was  stated  that  7  s.  7  cl.  was  alfqvvqd 
for  the  funeral ;  can  you  explain  that  ? — That  was  the  cost  of  it. 

18427.  Can  you  conceive  a  case  in  which  the  expenses  can  only  be  7  s.  7  dA 
—Yes. 

18428.  What  is  the  price  of  the  coffin  ? — Four  shillings. 

18429.  And  the  extras  only  35.  7  d.  ? — Yes. 

18430.  You  stated  that  a  man  would  be  required  to  come  to  the  workhorse 
and  do  a  task  of  work  ;  under  these  circumstances  an  able-bodied  man  being  oyt 
of  work,  and  having  also  a  sick  wife,  applies  for  relief  on  account  of  his  being  oqt 
of  work  ;  would  that  be  so  ? — Yes. 

18431.  Supposing  that  able-bodied  man,  being  out  of  work,  applied  for  relief 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  would  he  then  be  compelled  to  come  ? — 
He  would  be  required  to  come  there  to  work  ;  he  would  not  be  kept  at  home. 
There  are  a  number  of  applications  made  that  do  not  come  to  the  Board  for  relief, 
because  they  would  have  to  go  into  the  house.  If  they  have  got  a  wife  or  child 
ill,  they  then  come,  knowing  the  Board  cannot  send  them  to  the  house. 

18432.  Are  you  aware  that  the  law  requires  that  an  able-bodied  man  applying 
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for  relief  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  family  should  only  be  relieved  in  the 
workhouse  ;  is  that  required  by  the  law? — No. 

18433.  If  relief  is  given  in  this  case,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  not  under  any  obligation  by  law? — The  Board  may  give  relief  to 
an  able-bodied  man  on  account  of  sickness  in  a  part  of  his  family. 

1 8434.  Out  of  doors  ? — Yes. 

18435.  And  they  may  apply  any  test  they  please  ?— Yes. 

George  Coode ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

18436.  Mr.  Christie. J  STATE  when  you  were  appointed  and  when  you  ceased 
to  be  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  was 
appointed  in  August  1834,  but  I  cannot  state  the  day  ;  I  resigned  the  situation  in 
June  of  this  year  ;  I  cannot  remember  the  day ;  there  is  a  minute  that  will 
show  it. 

18437.  As  assistant  secretary  you  had  Mr.  Parker  for  your  colleague  some 
time  ? — Some  time. 

18438.  From  the  year  1836  to  1839  you  were  Air.  Parker’s  colleague,  as 
assistant  secretary  ? — I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement. 

1 8439.  Are  you  aware  that  the  circumstance  of  your  resignation  has  been 
adverted  to  before  this  Committee,  both  by  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
in  answer  to  questions  put  to  them  ? — I  have  just  seen  that  Mr.  Nicholls  pre¬ 
sented  the  minute  of  the  Poor-law  Office  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  made  some 
observations  on  it;  I  am  not  aware  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  having  done  so. 

18440.  If  you  are  not  aware  of  what  they  said,  you  had  better  be  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it;  so  that  you  may  make  any  explanation  with  regard  to  your  resigna¬ 
tion  that  you  think  proper ?•— -I  am  acquatnted  with  what  Mr.  Nicholls  said;  with 
the  fact  that  he  presented  the  minute  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners;  that  is  all 
I  have  to  say  on  the  subject ;  that  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  facts,  so  far 
as  they  go. 

18441.  Refer  to  question  14976,  and  you  will  there  see  what  Sir  Edmund 
Head  stated : —{The  Witness  referred  to  the  same.)  There  are  several  things 
which  I  object  to  in  the  terms  used  by  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

18442.  Chairman. ]  Read  also  the  questions  on  page  7  of  Mr.  Nicholls*  evi¬ 
dence,  and  you  will  then  know  all  there  has  been  stated  about  it? — ( The  Witness 
referred  to  the  same.)  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Nicholls, 
but  there  are  some  things  which  I  wish  to  obserye  on,  as  to  the  statement  made 
by  Sir  Edmund  Head.  I  will  not  take  the  first  passage  I  object  to  first;  it  will 
open  better  by  referring  to  the  last  first.  In  answer  to  question  14980,  the 
question  being,  “  It  is  only  just  to  the  party  named  that  you  should  give  all  the 
answer  you  wish  to  give? — I  have  no  answer  to  give  as  to  the  comparative  want 
of  candour  between  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Parker.”  Of  course  that  implies  that 
there  is  some  uant  of  candour  on  my  part.  In  the  previous  question  there  are 
these  words :  “  As  to  the  question  whether  there  was  more  want  of  candour  on 
Mr.  Coode’s  part  than  on  Mr.  Parker’s,  if  the  Committee  wish  me  to  go  into 
Mr.  Coode’s  case  I  will  do  so.”  There  are  other  expressions  implying  the 
existence  of  some  want  of  candour  on  my  part.  This  seems  to  refer  to  what 
had  been  previously  adverted  to  by  Sir  Edmund  Head.  Sir  Edmund  Head  says, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  f<  You  did  not  know  that  before?”  Sir  Edmund  Head 
says  “  No.’’  I  read  that  as  involving  this  effect,  that  in  some  way  or  other  I  had 
concealed  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  my  connexion  with  Haydock  Lodge, 
and  the  fact  that  the  licence  was  held  by  a  relation  of  my  own.  I  cannot  of  course 
answer  for  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  Commissioner  about  it,  but  before  I 
entered  into  any  arrangement  about  Haydock  Lodge,  I  caused  a  case  to  be  pre¬ 
pared,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  I  proposed  to  make  as  to 
letting  the  house,  and  the  probability,  as  Mr.  Mott,  whom  I  w'as  attempting  to 
serve  on  that  occasion,  would  not  be  able  to  become  the  responsible  tenant  of  the 
house,  I  should  be  obliged  to  apply  to  a  relative  of  mine,  my  brother,  as  iikely  to 
do  so,  I  should  be  obliged  to  apply  to  some  relative  to  take  a  lease  of  the  house 
for  me.  That  fact  was  stated  in  the  case  on  which  I  took  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
Mr.  Lumley. 

18443.  That  is  the  other  assistant  secretary  ? — He  was  then,  because  he  was 
better  acquainted  with  all  questions  of  poor  law  than  any  other  person  before 
whom  I  could  lay  the  case,  and  because  he  would  be  sensible  of  all  the  official 

delicacy 
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delicacy  that  might  be  involved  in  it.  I  laid  it  before  him  with  the  hope  of  having 
not  only  the  best  opinion,  but  a  very  guarded  and  cautious  opinion.  I  laid  this 
case  before  Mr.  Lumley,  stating,  among  other  facts,  that  I  might  probably  be 
obliged  to  let  the  house  and  land  to  a  relation,  who  would  take  the  licence.  With 
that  case  in  my  hand,  when  I  had  procured  Mr.  Lumley  s  opinion  on  it,  I  went  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  stated  generally  to  him  what  I  intended  to  do.  I  made  no  formal 
tender  of  the  case,  but  I  wished  to  give  him  full  possession  of  all  that  was  con¬ 
templated.  Mr.  Lewis  declined  to  go  further  into  it,  and  recommended  me  to 
consider  the  degree  of  responsibility,  legal  and  official,  that  I  might  be  incurring, 
and  expressed  his  doubt  whether  it  was  a  prudent  or  advisable  arrangement  for 
me  to  enter  into,  from  prudential  considerations  alone,  and  left  me  to  judge  of  the 
matter.  As  to  my  connexion  with  the  house,  it  is  perfectly  notorious  to  every 
person,  I  believe,  in  the  office  ;  I  believe  there  are  few  clerks  that  are  not 
acquainted  with  it.  The  degree  of  the  Commissioners’  knowledge  I  cannot  of 
course  speak  to;  but  that  there  was  any  concealment  on  my  part  is  completely  out 
of  the  question,  and  I  entirely  deny  it,  or  that  there  was  any  shrinking  trom  the 
fullest  explanation  from  the  first  to  the  last,  or  any  desire  to  conceal  either  the 
w hole  or  any  detail  of  the  circumstances,  I  most  entirely  deny.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  force  a  more  full  explanation  on  Mr.  Lewis  than  1  did  at  the  time. 
I  made  no  explanations  on  this  occasion  to  the  Commissioners,  though  the  fact  ot 
my  connexion  with  Haydock  Lodge  as  landlord  was  frequently  referred  to;  but  the 
fact  of  the  licence  being1  taken  by  a  relative  ot  mine  was,  I  believe,  never  referred 
to,  but  not  from  any  desire  on  my  part  to  conceal  that  fact ;  I  was  always  perfectly 
ready  to  enter  into  every  explanation. 

18444.  Could  the  case  you  have  referred  to  be  produced,  it  might  be  more 
satisfactory  to  yourself  ? — It  is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  the  agitation  of  the  subject 
at  all;  I  consider  myself  very  improperly  called  into  question  in  the  whole  of  this 
matter,  and  everything  that  has  occurred  before  the  public  has  occurred  to  my 
detriment,  and  without  any  justifiable  ground ;  every  agitation  of  the  question  is 
offensive  to  me.  As  to  the  answer  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  licence  being  in  the  hands  of  a  relation  of  mine,  I  spoke  of 
this  while  the  matter  was  in  contemplation,  and  I  spoke  of  that  as  an  arrangement 
that  was  contemplated  ;  therefore  it  was  no  default  of  mine  that  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
or  any  of  the  Commissioners,  were  not  acquainted  with  the  fact,  if  they  were  not 
so.  I  cannot  speak  to  the  Commissioners’  knowledge,  but  I  must  repudiate  any 
knowledge  of  my  having  concealed  it  from  the  Commissioners. 

18445.  Chairman.']  Would  you  adhere  to  the  answers  you  have  now  given,  if 
the  conviction  is  conveyed  to  you  by  the  Committee,  that  Sir  Edmund  Head,  in 
the  passages  that  you  have  quoted  from  his  evidence,  had  not  any  intention  of 
easting  the  slightest  imputation  on  your  candour? — I  should  adhere  to  all  the 
observations  I  have  made ;  but  they  were  grounded  on  reading  the  answers,  that 
left  on  my  mind  the  impression  that  my  candour  had  been  in  question,  which 
impression  appears  to  be  erroneous. 

18446.  Mr.  Christie.]  There  is  this  question,  14976,  “Had  you  known  all 
the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Coode’s  connexion  with  Haydock  Lodge? — No;  all  we 
knew  was  that  he  was  the  lessor  of  it”? — That  most  probably  must  be  true,  that 
Sir  Edmund  Head  knew  no  more  than  that,  seeing  he  never  entered  minutely  into 
the  subject  with  me,  but  not  from  my  reluctance  to  do  so. 

18447.  Are  you  landlord  ? — Yes. 

18448.  Is  it  your  freehold  ? — No,  I  am  lessee  for  60  years. 

18449.  When  did  you  become  lessee? — It  was  in  contemplation  of  this  use  of 
it,  some  months  before.  In  contemplation  of  the  use  of  it  for  these  purposes. 

18450.  Is  that  stated  in  the  case  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — Yes. 

18451.  Could  you  produce  that  case  ? — I  have  no  special  objection,  but  I  do 
not  in  the  least  desire  it;  I  rather  desire  the  contrary.  I  should  like  to  advert  to 
the  fact  of  my  resignation  ;  it  appears  there  as  if  mv  resignation  was  required  by 
the  Commissioners.  The  minute  of  the  Commissioners  will  show  that  it  was  not 
required  of  me  ;  and  the  way  in  w  hich  it  actually  occurred  was  this  :  Mr.  Lumley, 
during  the  Whitsun  holidays,  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Owren 
Stanley  had  a  petition  to  present  relating  to  Haydock  Lodge,  and  involving  the 
Poor-law7  Commissioners.  It  was  known  to  Mr.  Lumley  himself  that  this  could 
only  have  reference  to  me  personally,  and  I  felt,  not  knowing  the  terms  of  the 
petition,  but  hearing  that  it  involved  in  it  an  attack  upon  me,  and  upon  the 
establishment,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  first  of  all  no  question  of  the 
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Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  nothing  for  them  to  defend  ;  they  were  not 
chargeable  in  any  way;  and  if  any  question  was  to  arise,  it  was  for  me  to  defend 
myself,  and  for  others  to  defend  that  establishment,  and  not  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners;  it  was  no  question  of  theirs.  It  next  occurred  to  me,  if  I 
had  any  occasion  to  defend  myself  in  any  matter,  it  was  not  desirable  to 
involve  myself  in  a  Poor-law  question ;  one  that  is  not  apt  to  be  very  favourably 
viewed  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  public ;  therefore,  the  first  observation  I  made 
to  Mr.  Lumley  was,  if  there  was  any  question  made,  I  should  immediately  tender 
my  resignation,  and  fight  my  battle  on  my  own  ground,  whatever  that  battle 
might  be.  Next  day,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Lewis  I  stated  my  readiness  to  resign, 
alleging  those  reasons,  or  some  part  of  those  reasons,  to  him,  ,  and  frequently 
recurred  voluntarily  to  the  propriety  of  my  resignation ;  I  was  requested  not  to 
consider  of  it  several  times  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  Sir  Edmund  Head ;  and  it  was  only 
when  I  informed  them  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  the  arrangement 
more  desirable,  either  by  severing  myself  from  all  interest  in  Haydock  Lodge,  or 
from  removing  my  relation  from  his  position  of  lessee  and  holder  of  the  licence  ;— 
it  was  only  when  I  stated  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  that,  and  when 
I  tendered  my  resignation  voluntarily  to  them,  that  they  accepted  it,  and  accepted 
it,  as  they  stated,  with  reluctance ;  but  any  answer  that  may  have  the  effect  of 
suggesting  or  implying  that  I  was  called  on  to  resign,  or  that  resignation  was 
suggested  to  me,  or  that  it  was  in  any  way  forced  on  me,  is  entirely  misleading. 

18452.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.}  Have  you  seen  the  minute  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  as  to  the  resignation  ? — Yes. 

18453.  That  minute  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  with  respect 
to  your  past  services,  and  also  contains  a  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  resignation? — Yes. 

18454.  Do  you  take  any  exception  to  that  state  of  facts  ? —That  statement  is 
entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 

18455.  The  statement  of  facts  is  entirely  correct  ?— ' Yes.  But  so  far  as  answers 
to  certain  questions  appear  to  me  to  depart  from  the  sense  and  effect  of  that 
minute,  1  object  to  such  statements. 

18456.  In  your  answer  to  a  question,  you  were  understood  to  state  that  you 
did  not  adhere  to  those  objections,  supposing  those  answers  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s 
did  not  imply  want  of  candour  on  your  part  ?— Certainly  not. 

18457.  Mr.  Christie.']  You  were  out  of  town  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Andover  affair? — Yes;  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that;  until  the  sixteenth  day 
of  the  inquiry. 

18458.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  or  the  year  ? — I  do  not. 

18459.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  you  returned  on  the  3d  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ?— 1  should  know  it  on  reference  to  any  fact  that  occurred  that  came  within 
my  knowledge. 

1 8460.  Early  in  September  you  returned  to  town  ? — Y  es. 

18461.  On  your  return,  or  soon  after  your  return,  were  you  consulted  by  the 
Commissioners  in  London,  Sir  Edmund  Head  and  Mr.  Nicholls,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Andover  inquiry? — -I  think,  immediately. 

18462.  Do  you  remember  the  first  of  the  letters  in  these  papers  about  which 
you  were  consulted  ? — I  must  see  them  first. 

18463.  Look  at  page  I9  ?— Yes. 

18464.  That  is  the  first  letter  signed  by  you  in  the  series  ? — I  find  one  on  the 
6th,  and  the  18th  of  September. 

18465.  That  is  a  later  date  than  the  one  you  were  referred  to? — Yes,  I  see  the 
4th  of  September  ;  I  recollect  that  letter. 

18466.  Do  you  recollect  whether  that  is  the  day  after  your  return  ? — I  presume 
it  is  the  very  day  of  my  return.  It  is  impossible  I  could  have  been  in  town  before 
the  4th,  as  1  spent  two  days  in  partridge  shooting ;  it  must  have  been  the  very 
day  of  my  return. 

18467.  Did  you  draft  as  well  as  sign  that  letter  of  the  4th  of  September? — 
I  recollect  some  of  this  as  my  own  matter,  but  my  impression  would  be  that  this 
was  in  the  main  prepared  by  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

18468,  Were  you  consulted  about  the  letter  of  the  9th  of  September,  in  which 
directions  are  given  for  suspending  the  inquiry? — I  was. 

18-469.  Did  you  draft  that  letter  which  is  in  page  22?- — I  did  not  draft  that 
letter  v  I  caused  some  modifications  to  be  made  in  it. 

18470. 
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18470.  Sir  Edmund  Head  drafted  this  letter?— Yes,  and  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  made  the  modifications  I  suggested. 

18471.  Did  you  advise  that  proceeding? — I  may  say  that  1  did.  I  think  this 
letter  was  in  the  main  drafted  before  I  saw  Sir  Edmund  Head,  but  I  quite  con¬ 
curred  in  the  effect  of  the  letter  when  written;  and  in  fact  had  suggested  a 
course  similar  to  that  which  the  letter  advised,  on  such  information  as  I  possessed 

at  the  time.  .  „ 

18472.  What  information  was  that  ? — I  had  not  read  the  report  in  ‘  I  he  limes 

newspaper,  which  had  appeared,  I  suppose,  that  morning,  and  was  not  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  occurred  at  Andover,  further  than  was  stated  to  me  by  Sir 
Edmund  Head  when  I  was  called  to  him  ;  and  understanding  no  more  of  the  facts 
than  this,  that  certain  charges  were  made  against  the  workhouse  master  01 
assaults  and  solicitations  of  chastity  of  the  females  of  the  workhouse,  it  occurred 
to  me,  immediately  the  fact  was  stated,  that  it  was  desirable  such  inquiries  should 
not  be  entered  on  or  proceeded  with  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner ;  that  l“ey 
were  much  better  left  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  there  appearing  to  be  sufficient 
matter  for  the  Commissioners  to  consider,  and  not  involving  questions  that  should 
go  before  the  ordinary  regular  tribunals.  I  immediately  threw  out  an  impression 
of  my  own,  before  I  was  aware  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  impression,  w  hich  in  fact 
did  agree  with  the  view  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  the  consequence  was,  w  ith  such 
information  as  1  had,  I  entirely  concurred  in  the  whole  effect  of  this  lettei,  modi¬ 
fied  in  some  particulars,  and  may  be  said  to  have  advised  it,  and  taken  all  the 
responsibility  of  having  advised  it. 

18473.  Chairman .]  Having  those  papers  in  your  hand,  do  you  wish  to  give 
any  explanation  of  your  former  answer? — I  am  afraid  I  was  incorrect,  for  I  find 
a  draft  in  my  own  hand  of  the  letter  of  the  4th. 

18474.  Mr.  Christie .]  Could  you  have  sent  the  draft  up  from  the  country  i — 
No;  if  my  impression  was  correct  as  to  my  shooting,  I  should  have  been  at  a  place 
where  the  Commissioners  could  not  have  addressed  papers  to  me. 

18475.  Chairman .]  The  draft  bears  the  date  of  the  2d  ?— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt 

that  is  correct. 

18476.  Mr.  Christie.\  The  inquiry  began  on  the  25th  of  August  ? — Yes. 

18477.  Chairman .]  How  long  had  you  been  out  of  town  ? — About  a  month. 

18478.  And  you  had  not  seen  any  newspapers? — No. 

18479.  Mr.  Christie .]  When  you  concurred  in  that  letter,  directing  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  inquiry,  you  had  no  information  except  what  you  derived  from  Sir 
Edmund  Head? — No. 

18480.  Did  you  afterwards  make  it  your  business  to  procure  additional  evidence 
on  the  subject  ? — In  the  course  of  the  same  evening  I  read  the  report  in  “  The 
Times  ”  newspaper. 

18481.  By  “  the  report  in  ‘  The  Times  ’  newspaper,’’  do  you  mean  the  reports 
from  the  beginning  ? — No  ;  I  read  the  report  in  “  The  1  imes  ”  newspaper  of  that 
day,  on  which  this  letter  had  been  founded.  I  did  from  time  to  time  read  back,  as 
questions  arose,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  referring  to  previous  matters,  but 
1  did  not  make  myself  regularly  acquainted  with  all  the  proceedings  until  I  saw 
Mr.  Parker’s  notes  of  the  depositions. 

18482.  When  you  say  you  read  the  report  in  “  I  he  Times”  of  that  day  on 
which  the  letter  was  founded,  do  you  mean  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  stated  to  you 
that  the  letter  was  founded  on  a  report  in  “1  he  Times”  of  that  day  ? — That 
letter  was  founded  on  certain  facts.  Evidence  had  been  given  the  preceding  day 
at  Andover  of  certain  assaults  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse  on  females  in  the 
house,  and  it  was  especially  with  reference  to  charges  of  that  nature  that  it  was 
considered  desirable  that  the  inquiry  should  be  postponed,  and  that  these  charges 
should  be  inquired  into  before  the  proper  tribunals.  It  was  with  reference,  there¬ 
fore,  to  so  much  of  the  evidence  given  before  Mr.  Parker  at  Andover  that  this 
letter  was  written,  and  it  was  with  reference  to  that  same  matter  that  I  read  the 
report  in  “  The  Times  **  newspaper. 

18483.  When  you  read  that  report,  did  that  lead  you  to  modify  or  alter  the 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  suspending  the  inquiry  ?  —  It  did.  I  became 
aware  by  reading  the  report  that  the  case  could  not  be  brought  forward  with 
success  under  an  indictment,  and  I  began  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  letter ;  it  was  too  late  to  reform  it,  and  so  nothing  w'as 
done. 
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G.  Coode,  Esq.  1 8484.  The  evening  of  the  same  day  ? — Yes  ;  or  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 

- - - - '  probably. 

s2  July  1846.  18485.  Having  been  away  so  long,  and  having  so  little  information  on  the 

subject,  you  must  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  advising  Sir  Edmund  Head,  or  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject?— I  had  a  strong  first  impression,  and  felt  no 
difficulty  in  advising  about  it,  as  I  should  not  again  hesitate  to  advise  in  the  same 
manner,  supposing  the  whole  of  the  facts  were,  as  I  understood  them  to  be  from 
Sir  Edmund  Head’s  statement ;  but  Sir  Edmund  Head,  not  accustomed  to  the 
technical  consideration  of  evidence  in  criminal  cases,  did  not  probably  think  it 
necessary  to  state  those  particulars  which  led  me  afterwards  to  doubt  whether  the 
course  we  had  suggested  was  the  possible  or  practicable  one. 

18486.  Still  you  must  have  advised,  subject  to  correction  from  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  who  knew  so  much  more  of  the  circumstances? — I  advised  quite  frankly 
and  without  hesitation,  absolutely. 

18487.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  Mr.  Parker  the  day  before  this  letter  was  sent, 
that  is,  the  loth  September? — Yes,  the  next  day. 

18488.  Just  as  you  were  leaving  the  office?— Yes. 

18489.  Do  you  recollect  having  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
suspension  of  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

18490.  Do  you  remember  what  passed  in  that  conversation? — I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  it  sufficiently  well  to  recite  it. 

1 8491 .  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  expressing  his  surprise  of  the  suspension? 
—Yes. 

18492.  Do  you  remember  any  reason  or  explanation  that  you  gave  him? — I 
think  I  must  have  stated  something  much  to  the  effect  of  what  I  have  now  stated 
to  the  Committee,  that  I  thought  it  the  right  course,  and  perhaps  at  the  moment 
of  speaking  to  him  I  entertained  doubts  whether  it  was  the  proper  course. 

18493.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  saying  that  the  inquiry  had  been  stopped 
at  a  time  when  it  was  more  important  than  any  other  that  it  should  proceed  ? 
— Mr.  Parker  stated  that  very  strongly,  and  reiterated  it  on  that  and  other 
occasions. 

18494.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  gave  any  reasons  for  its  being  so  im¬ 
portant  that  the  inquiry  should  be  permitted  to  proceed  ? — I  have  no  doub  he 
did  give  reasons,  but  I  cannot  recall  them. 

18495.  Do  you  remember  saying  anything  about  the  excitement  that  existed 
in  the  public  mind,  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I  did,  for 
1  never  cared  much  about  the  excitement. 

1 8496.  Do  you  remember  saying  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  become  very 
much  alarmed  by  the  reports  and  articles  in  “  The  Times  ”  ? — I  doubt  whether 
I  said  “  alarmed,”  I  may  have  made  some  observation  to  the  effect  that  Sir 
Edmund  Head  attributed  great  importance  to  them,  and  was  anxious  to  bring  the 
inquiry  to  a  termination. 

18497.  By  attributing  great  importance  to  them,  you  mean  attributing  great 
importance  to  the  reports  and  articles  in  “  The  Times  ”  ? — -To  the  effect  on  the 
public  mind,  rather  than  the  continuance  of  the  inquiry  and  the  reports  in  “The 
Times’’  produced. 

18498.  Had  Sir  Edmund  Head  said  anything  to  you  about  the  excitement  in 
the  public  mind,  and  the  articles  in  “The  Times,”  as  producing  that  excitement? 
—He  must;  he  constantly  and  frequently  referred  to  the  disagreeableness  of  the 
whole  matter^  and  it  was  chiefly  disagreeable  by  reason  of  the  reports  in  “  The 
Times;”  but  I  certainly  did  observe  that  the  reports  in  “  The  Times,  ”  and  the 
comments  on  those  reports,  did  produce  an  effect  on  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  mind, 
and  I  may  very  probably  have  stated  that  conviction  to  Mr.  Parker,  although 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Sir  Edmund  head  ever  said  so  much  to  me.  It  was  the 
result  of  my  own  observation. 

18499.  Did  Sir  Edmund  Head  ever  mention  these  reports  in  “  the  Times  ” 
as  a  reason  for  bringing  the  inquiry  quickly  to  a  close?- — He  was  very  anxious  to 
bring  the  inquiry  to  a  close,  certainly,  and  was  anxious  because  of  the  effect  it 
was  producing  on  the  public  mind  ;  whether  he  mentioned  “The  Times”  I  cannot 
say,  but  of  course  it  was  only  producing  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind  through  the 
reports  in  “  The  Times  but  whether  he  actually  referred  to  “  The  Times  ”  news¬ 
paper  to  me,  by  name,  I  cannot  say, 

18500.  Do  you  remember  before  the  inquiry  was  resumed,  after  this  suspension 

being 
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being  present  at  an  interview  between  MY.  Parker  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  and 
Mr.  Nicholls,  when  Mr.  Parker  applied  for  the  services  of  a  shorthand  writer  ? 

_ Yes. 

18501.  Ho  vou  remember  whether  any  opposition  was  made  to  Mr.  Paikei  s 
application  ? — I  know  I  thought  it  proper  that  he  should  have  the  shorthand 
writer ;  I  forget  what  the  termination  was. 

18502.  Do  you  remember  whether  Sir  Edmund  Head  made  any  difficulty  ? — 

I  do  not  remember  what  the  conclusion  was. 

18503.  Before  you  go  further,  look  at  those  answers  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s 
to  questions  14370  to  14378.  (The  Witness  referred  to  the  same.)  Do  you 
remember  those  reasons,  or  any  of  those  being  stated  to  you  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  when  you  conferred  with  him  on  the  subject  of  that  inquiry?  ihe  first 
was  the  doubts  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  ;  I  certainly  did  hear  such  doubts 
expressed  frequently. 

18504.  By  Sir  Edmund  Head  ? — Yes.  The  second  was,  that  it  was  desirable 
to  suspend  the  master.  That  had  been  a  good  deal  referred  to  ;  I  should  not  say 
myself  that  that  was  the  reason  for  suspending  the  inquiry,  but  it  was  a  good  deal 
referred  to,  and  may  have  entered  among  other  reasons  into  Sir  Edmund  Head  s 
consideration,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  referred  to  me  as  a  reason,  d  he  third 
was  the  expression  said  to  be  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel,  of  the  wish 
to  go  before  a  jury,  which  implied  dissatisfaction  with  the  inquiry  as  it  went  on. 
That  appeared  to  me  to  involve  the  main  reason. 

18505.  Was  this  mentioned  to  you  wdien  you  consulted  about  writing  that 
letter  of  the  9th  September  ? — Certainly,  that  was  the  main  subject  of  considera- 
tion,  the  propriety  of  getting  rid  of  the  inquiry  of  the  whole  of  that  set  of  charges, 
and  getting  them]*  inquired  into,  if  possible,  by  the  proper  tribunals ;  that  was 
the  main  subject  of  consideration  with  myself,  and  it  was  on  that  arose  the 
suspension. 

18506.  It  was  not  the  propriety  of  the  course  itself,  but  the  wash  expressed  by 
Mr.  Westlake’s  counsel  ? — Sir  Edmund  Head  suggested  to  me  that  it  had  been 
stated  by  counsel,  that  all  these  questions  should  go  before  the  proper  tribunals ; 
and  I  said  at  once  they  w  ere  just  the  questions  that  should  not  be  inquired  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  if  there  was  another  way  of  getting  them  investigated,  if 
there  were  other  matters  properly  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  to  inquire  into.  The  fourth  was  the  analogy  pointed  out  by  the  Act. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  being  adverted  to  at  all ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
taken  that  into  consideration.  And  the  fifth  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
we  saw  from  the  papers  must  go  to  prove  a  certain  portion.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
was  the  reason  with  Sir  Edmund  Head.  I  had  not  seen  the  papers,  and  I  cannot 
judge  the  force  of  that  reason  at  the  moment. 

18507.  Then  you  had  heard  doubts  expressed  by  Sir  Edmund  Head  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  inquiry  wras  conducted  ? — Several  times. 

18508.  What  were  those  doubts  that  you  heard  expressed? — They  usually 
assumed  the  form  of  a  general  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  inquiry 
dragged  on  ;  doubts  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry  ;  as  to  allowing  so 
much  the  interference  of  other  parties,  which  was  strictly  the  inquiry  of  the  Poor- 
law  Assistant  Commissioner  himself;  and  doubts  as  to  the  extent  Mr.  Parker 
exercised  his  authority  to  control  the  general  course  of  proceedings.  I  think  those 
were  the  chief  doubts  that  I  heard  expressed. 

18509.  At  that  time,  from  what  you  have  already  stated,  you  could  not  under¬ 
take  to  express  an  opinion  one  wa}”  or  the  other? — No,  I  think  I  always  felt  this 
from  the  first  acquaintance  1  had  with  the  case;  that  is,  from  the  first  day  I  had 
read  the  evidence,  that  if  I  had  the  advising  of  the  proceedings  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  keep  the  inquiry  entirely  in  his  own  hands, 
to  allow  no  question  to  be  put  but  by  his  own  mouth,  and  it  is  probable  that  I 
may  before  this  time,  as  I  certainly  did  on  some  occasion  or  other,  state  that  I 
thought  the  course  of  proceeding,  of  admitting  counsel  and  attornies  and  other 
parties  to  take  a  principal  part  in  the  inquiry,  w^as  an  injudicious  one,  with  whom¬ 
soever  it  originated.  I  have  no  recollection  how  it  did  originate ;  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  did  originate  with  Mr.  Parker,  or  from  his  own  authority, 
or  whether  the  Commissioners  had  authorized  it.  That  was  an  objection  made 
that  I  should  still  make  to  the  mode  of  conducting  such  an  inquiry. 

18510.  You  did  not  consider  it  your  business  to  advise  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner? — No. 
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18511.  Whose  business  was  it  to  advise  him? — Primarily  the  Commissioners’ 
business  to  direct  and  advise  him.  I  have  been  constantly  called  on  to  advise 
Assistant  Commissioners ;  I  never  look  on  it  as  part  of  my  office,  but  it  was  an 
act  on  account  of  friendship,  and  a  desire  that  the  thing  should  go  on  well. 

18512.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Commissioners  to  advise  and  guide  their 
Assistant  Commissioners  on  these  occasions? — Undoubtedly. 

18513.  Consulting,  as  probably  they  would  do,  their  legal  adviser  or  advisers, 
when  they  think  fit  so  to  advise  or  guide? — Yes. 

18514.  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  Assistant  Commissioner  has 
conducted  an  inquiry  admitting  counsel  and  allowing  counsel  to  ask  questions  ? — 
By  no  means,  but  whenever  I  have  noticed  it  I  have  always  thought  it  an  inju¬ 
dicious,  and  in  fact,  an  irregular  course. 

18515.  But  Mr.  Parker,  by  admitting  counsel  and  allowing  them  to  put 
questions  on  both  sides,  did  not  adopt  an  unprecedented  course,  but  rather 
followed  the  course  of  precedence  in  Assistant  Commissioners’  inquiries  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

18516.  And  after  allowing  them  once  to  do  so,  it  was  difficult  to  change  the 
course? — Very  difficult.  I  have  taken  part  in  those  inquiries,  and  have  always 
found  it  best  to  keep  the  inquiry  the  act  of  the  party  conducting  ;  it  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  when  he  is  applied  to  admit  counsel  and 
attornies,  has  habitually  refused.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  has  refused. 

18517.  When  once  counsel  had  been  admitted,  and  the  inquiry  had  begun  in 
that  way,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Parker,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Andover  inquiry,  to  originate  a  step  for  the  exclusion  of  counsel  ? 
•• — It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  delay  to  do  so.  I  think  I  should 
not  have  hesitated,  if  I  found  the  course  I  had  taken  of  admitting  counsel,  was 
leading  to  inconvenience,  to  resume  my  due  authority  in  the  inquiry ;  I  cannot 
attribute  any  fault  to  Mr.  Parker  for  not  doing  so.  Whenever  Mr.  Parker  and 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  about  it,  I  should  have  stated  that  it  was  an 
injudicious  and  irregular  thing  to  allow  any  persons  to  inquire  for  the  Assistant 
Commissioner.  I  have  no  doubt  he  concurred  equally  in  that  view  with  me. 

18518.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Parker  saw  the  inconvenience  of 
admitting  counsel  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

18519.  But  you  do  especially  know  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  did  see  the  incon¬ 
venience? —  I  think  Sir  Edmund  Head  found  great  inconvenience  to  arise  from 
the  part  that  counsel  did  take  in  the  matter.  I  am  not  sure  that  Sir  Edmund 
Head  entertained  as  strong  a  view  as  myself  of  the  impropriety  of  allowing 
counsel  to  take  a  share  in  the  inquiry. 

18520.  You  can  state  whether  the  Commissioners  did  or  not  suggest  to  Mr. 
Parker  to  exclude  counsel? — When  I  returned  to  the  office,  counsel  were  taking 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  inquiry,  and  it  was  too  late  to  suggest  anything  on 
the  subject,  and  no  suggestion  was  made  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  after 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  case. 

18521.  Had  you  ever,  before  this  Andover  inquiry,  represented  your  objection 
to  the  admission  of  counsel  in  inquiries  by  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — I  never 
objected  to  the  admission  of  any  persons  whatever  at  the  inquiries,  but  one  very 
important  inquiry,  when  Mr.  Lewis  and  myself  conducted  an  inquiry  in  the  North 
of  England,  on  which  occasion  I  accompanied  him;  we  took  the  course,  upon 
deliberate  consideration,  of  keeping  most  strictly  the  whole  of  the  inquiry  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioner.  No  questions  were  allowed  to  be  asked  but  through 
himself  or  me,  as  his  assistant.  I  think  that  it  can  scarcely  have  occurred  that 
I  should  not  on  many  occasions  have  suggested  the  impropriety  ot  allowing 
counsel,  or  any  other  person,  to  intervene  in  these  inquiries. 

18522.  You  cannot  remember  any  occasion  distinctly,  in  which  you  did  so  ? — 
I  cannot  recollect  any  particular  formal  consideration  ot  it. 

18523.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  were  the  views  of  the  Commissioners 
themselves  upon  the  subject  ? — 1  doubt  whether  they  had  any  decided  views  ; 
I  never  heard  any  expressed. 

18524.  Now  after  the  resumption,  and  then  the  adjournment  of  the  inquiry  for 
a  few  days,  did  you  see  Mr.  Parker  when  he  came  to  town  ;  that  would  be  the 
18th  of  September,  alter  he  had  gone  down  to  resume  the  inquiry,  and  then  had 
granted  an  adjournment  lor  five  days  ?— Yes,  1  did. 

18525.  Were  you  present  at  the  interview  he  had  with  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Sir 

Edmund 
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Edmund  Head  ? — Can  you  lead  me  to  it  by  stating  what  was  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion? 

18526.  Confirming  or  overruling  this  adjournment  which  Mr.  Parker  had 
granted? — Yes,  I  was. 

18527.  Do  you  remember  what  passed  at  that  interview  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have 
a  very  distinct  recollection  of  what  passed. 

18528.  Can  you  give  such  statement? — I  should  be  afraid  to  trust  myself  with 
the  statement,  because  I  should  not  be  able  to  pursue  the  order  in  which  it 
occurred,  but  I  should  remember  all  the  distinct  particulars  on  their  being  recalled  ; 

I  should  be  afraid  to  trust  myself  to  state  them. 

18529.  Do  you  remember  the  advice  that  you  gave  on  the  subject? — I  think 
I  still  adhered  to  the  view  that  we  had  taken,  that  the  inquiry  should  be  resumed  ; 
but  I  felt  that  it  was  necessarily  hurtful  to  Mr.  Parkers  feelings,  and  was  desirous 
of  putting  it  in  a  shape  as  little  annoying  to  him  as  possible.  I  felt  that  it  was 
hard  upon  Mr.  Parker,  but  that  was  the  only  reason  that  operated  on  my  mind, 
that  made  me  doubt  of  the  propriety  at  that  time  of  going  on  with  the  inquiry. 

I  did  concur  with  the  view  that  the  Commissioners  had,  that  M‘Dougal  should 
have  been  prepared  at  least  to  meet  some  part  ot  this  case  ;  and  he  must  have 
been,  during  the  long  course  of  the  inquiry,  fully  prepared  at  least  w'ith  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  effect  of  any  evidence  he  could  bring  for¬ 
ward.  It  did  appear  to  me  to  be  incumbent  on  the  master,  it  he  still  retains 
authority  as  master,  through  the  refusal  of  the  guardians  to  suspend  him,  to  meet 
the  accusation  then  and  there,  and  without  delay  ;  but  I  had  my  doubts  about  the 
effect  upon  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  authority,  I  felt  that  it  was  in  many 
respects  an  inconvenient  course;  one  to  be  deprecated  as  regarded  Mr.  Parkers 
authority.  I  was  very  anxious  indeed,  if  possible,  at  least  to  put  it  in  some  shape 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  him,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  course  which  we  took, 
but  not  at  all  doubting  that  M‘Dougal  should  have  been  prepared  at  all  times  to 
meet  the  whole  of  the  charges.  Still  I  did  not  doubt  whether  the  postponement 
that  had  been  granted  to  him  might  not  to  some  extent  throw  him  out ;  but  at  all 
events,  as  he  had  sufficient  time  to  meet  the  charge,  and  to  produce  his  witnesses, 
and  the  entire  of  the  evidence  he  could  produce,  the  postponement  of  a  few  days 
would  put  him  in  no  worse  a  condition  than  if  the  postponement  had  not  been 
granted.  I  still  adhere  to  the  views  with  which  the  letter  wras  written,  although  I 
had  my  reasons  for  lamenting  the  necessity. 

18530.  You  saw  no  objection  to  the  step  in  itself? — I  should  have  seen  no 
objection  to  the  proceeding  immediately  after  the  accusation  had  been  disposed  ot 
with  the  defence,  and  therefore  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  proceeding  immedi¬ 
ately  after  any  postponement. 

18531.  You  did  not  apprehend  the  effect  that  the  overruling  of  the  adjournment 
might  have  on  the  authority  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  felt  it  was  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  authority  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

18532.  Did  you  express  that  to  the  Commissioners? — I  did.  I  should  say,  in 
addition  to  that,  the  Commissioners  themselves  felt  that  and  admitted  it,  and 
they  acquiesced  in  my  suggestion,  that  I  should  confer  with  Mr.  Parker,  and 
attempt,  if  possible,  to  consider  how  the  thing  could  be  made  to  take  the  least 
objectionable  appearance  as  regarded  himself,  and  generally  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  course  ;  but  the  Commissioners  felt,  as  I  did  myself,  that  there  was  that  objec¬ 
tionable  fact,  that  it  tended  a  little  to  the  diminution  of  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  authority. 

18533.  Did  you  at  all  contemplate  the  risk  of  the  inquiry  being  stopped  alto¬ 
gether  by  this  overruling  of  the  adjournment? — I  did  not,  until  Mr.  Parker  stated 
that  he  thought  that  would  probably  be  the  effect ;  then  I  saw  the  probability. 

1$534*  Did  that  lead  you  to  change  your  views  of  the  expediency  of  resuming 
immediately  ? — I  thought  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  result,  and  I  certainly  con¬ 
templated  it  as  a  very  probable  one,  when  Mr.  Parker  referred  to  it. 

1^535*  Are  you  aware  that  the  only  difference  made  was,  that  the  inquiry  was 
to  begin  again  on  the  Saturday,  instead  of  the  Tuesday,  to  w  hich  day  Mr.  Parker 
had  adjourned  it? — Yes. 

18536.  Then  contemplating  this  as  the  very  probable  result,  that  the  master 
would  take  advantage  of  the  step  taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  decline  defence, 
and  that  the  inquiry  w’ould  be  stopped,  did  you  then  think  it  advisable  that  the 
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G.  Coode,  Esq.  adjournment  granted  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  following  Tuesday  should  be  over- 

- - -  ruled  ? — I  did  not  think  it  so  very  probable ;  to  a  certain  degree  it  was  a  probable 

22  July  1846.  one  .  I  am  not  sure  that  I  made  a  comparison  with  that  and  the  other  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  only  effect  on  my  mind  was,  that  the  inquiry  should  be  resumed, 
but  undoubtedly  with  more  misgiving  than  before  I  heard  Mr.  Parker’s  view  ot 
the  entire  breaking  up  of  the  inquiry. 

18537.  You  say  that  the  Commissioners  told  you  to  try  and  reconcile  Mr. 
Parker  to  the  course  as  much  as  you  could  ;  did  Mr.  Parker  say  anything  to  you 
about  resigning? — They  did  not  tell  me  to  do  so.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  they 
acceded  to  that  suggestion.  As  to  Mr.  Parker  talking  of  resignation,  he  did  so 
very  much. 

]  8538.  On  the  same  day  ?—T  have  no  doubt. 

18539.  Did  you  mention  that  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  or  Mr.  Nicbolls? — No, 
I  dissuaded  Mr.  Parker  from  contemplating  anything  of  the  kind;  I  thought  he 
was  labouring  under  very  natural  irritation.  As  I  did  not  consider  the  result  of 
his  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission  except  through  his  resignation, 
I  used  such  arguments  and  reasons  as  I  thought  of  to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but 
I  never  adverted  to  the  fact  of  his  having  spoken  of  it  at  any  time,  except  that 
I  may  have  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Chadwick. 

18540.  Had  either  of  the  Commissioners  anticipated  the  possibility  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  resignation,  in  consequence  of  this  overruling  of  the  adjournment  ? — 
They  never  referred  to  it  in  connexion  with  that  fact  to  me. 

18541.  You  say  that  Mr.  Parker  was  in  a  state  of  what  you  call  natural  irri¬ 
tation  after  this  interview ;  did  you  observe  any  excitement  on  Sir  Edmund  Head’s 
part  in  the  course  of  the  interviews? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  Sir  Edmund  Head 
was  careful  on  the  occasion  to  make  the  course  that  he  had  taken  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Parker,  and  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  to  be  regretted ;  that  is  my 
impression. 

18542.  Was  anything  said  during  that  interview  about  the  excitement  in  the 
public  mind  ? — That  I  do  not  remember. 

18543.  What  did  Mr.  Nicholls  advise  ? — Mr.  Nicholls  felt  very  strongly  for 
Mr.  Parker’s  position,  being  compelled  to  resume  the  inquiry  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  he  gave  any  material  advice  on  the  matter.  He  was  anxious  I  should  see  Mr. 
Parker,  and  reconcile  him  to  the  course  to  be  taken. 

18544.  Seeing  the  effect  produced  on  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  this  overruling  the  adjournment  weakening  his  authority  throughout  Andover, 
and  the  risk  which  was  run,  and  as  the  result  showed  more  than  the  risk,  of  stopping 
the  inquiry  altogether,  do  you  still  think  that  the  overruling  of  that  adjournment 
was  an  expedient  course  ? — It  would  be  very  wrong  to  judge  of  that  by  the  event. 
That  which  appeared  to  me  as  a  fair  probability  then,  or  a  more  proximate  proba¬ 
bility,  has  been  realized  now ;  but  to  put  myself  in  the  same  state  of  mind  in 
which  I  was  then,  I  should  still  think  that  the  reasons  preponderated  for  resuming 
the  inquiry. 

18545.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  when  Mr.  Parker  brought  under  your 
notice  the  probability  of  the  master’s  advisers  throwing  up  the  case,  and  so  stop¬ 
ping  the  inquiry  ?—  I  do  not  remember ;  I  used  some  expression  to  deplore  it. 

18546.  Do  you  remember  saying  “God  help  the  Commissioners,  if  they  do”? 
— I  do  not  remember  that. 

18547.  Do  you  remember  telling  Mr,  Parker  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  produced  by  the  articles  in  “  The  Times”? — I  think 
the  fact  was,  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  excited  by  the  articles  in  “  The  Times”; 
I  may  have  said  as  much  to  Mr.  Parker ;  I  do  not  recollect  having  said  so ;  it  is 
so  natural  that  I  should  have  said  so,  that  I  can  easily  believe  it. 

18548.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  proposing  to  go  and  consult  one  ot  the 
Judges  on  the  subject  ?— I  do ;  I  recollect  Mr.  Parker  stating  such  to  be  his 
intention. 

18549.  Do  you  remember  saying  that  you  thought  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  not 
in  a  tit  frame  of  mind  to  deal  with  a  case  requiring  the  exercise  of  so  much  dis¬ 
cretion  ? — I  do  not  recollect  having  said  that.  I  should  put  it  to  the  Committee, 
with  all  submission,  whether  in  any  expression  of  this  kind  that  I  may  or  may  not 
have  used,  I  was  entirely  speaking  in  the  confidential  relation  of  a  friend,  and 
desirous  of  serving  Mr.  Parker,  and  soothing  his  feelings,  whether  I  should  be 
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called  on  to  reiterate  those  things  as  judgments  coolly  formed  under  circumstances  G.  Coode,  Esq. 

not  of  excitement,  or  formed  in  relation  to  my  official  duties,  or  anything  that  can  - - — ~ - 

be  inquired  of  by  the  public.  I  may  have  used,  undoubtedly,  many  phrases  of  the  22  July  l846* 
sort  to  Mr.  Parker,  with  whom  I  was  on  relations  of  intimacy  and  friendship, 
which  I  should  hesitate  to  repeat  in  this  room  ;  and  they  must  have  been  things 
not  intended  for  the  public  ear,  and  not  parts  of  the  public  service. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Coode ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

18550.  Mr.  Christie.']  ARE  we  to  understand  that  you  do  not  remember 
saying  what  was  asked  you  in  the  last  question  yesterday  ? — I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  it. 

*855 1.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation? — I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Parker,  informing  me  he  had  been  called  on  to  resign.  I 
forgot  whether  that  letter  told  me  he  had  tendered  his  resignation,  but  it  must 
have  been  I  think  on  the  day  that  his  resignation  was  tendered. 

18552.  Have  you  got  that  letter  with  you  ? — It  was  a  private  letter,  such  as 
I  never  thought  of  keeping. 

*8553-  Is  that  the  first  you  heard  of  it  ?— That  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it. 
I  was  quite  unaware  of  any  intention  to  call  on  him  to  resign. 

1^554-  You  had  not  been  consulted  about  calling  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ? 
— Not  at  all.  I  was  so  far  from  expecting  such  a  thing  that  I  took  a  course 
quite  inconsistent  with  any  belief  on  my  part  that  Mr.  Parker  would  be  called 
on  to  resign.  Some  very  short  time  previously  to  my  becoming  aware  of  the 
Commissioners  haying  called  on  him  to  resign,  I  had  dissuaded  him  from  his 
intention  of  tendering  a  resignation. 

*8555*  What  day  was  this  ? — It  must  have  been  closely  preceding  it,  for  when 
I  1  eceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parker,  informing  me  he  was  called  on  to  resign, 
I  felt  regiet  that  I  had  offered  him  advice  dissuading  him.  It  was  before  he 
was  called  on  to  resign  certainly  that  he  expressed  his  inclination  to  do  so. 

18556.  Can  you  remember  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
entertaining  this  intention  of  resigning  a  few  days  before  he  was  called  on  to 
resign  ?— The  immediate  cause  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  in  some  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  I  rather  think  it  was  on 
the  occasion  when  they  directed  him  to  resume  the  inquiry.  I  cannot  speak 
confidently  as  to  the  very  incident  that  led  to  it,  but  it  was  previous  to  his 
being  called  on  to  resign,  and  it  was  on  some  occasion  when  he  felt  great 
annoyance. 

l&557-  Chairman.]  Then  it  refers  to  the  day  mentioned  yesterday,  the  18th  of 
September  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be. 

^8558.  Mi.  Christie .J  1  hat  was  a  month  before  he  was  called  on  to  resign? _ - 

Yes  ;  if  it  was  the  i  8th. 

18559.  Though  surprised  when  you  heard  of  Mr.  Parker  having  been  called  on 
to  resign,  had  you  observed  any  indications  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  with  him,  or  even  a  stronger  feeling?— I  was  quite  con¬ 
scious  of  the  state  of  dissatisfaction  in  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  mind  about  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker.  I  think  he  considered  the  conduct  of  the  Andover  Inquiry  to  have  been  in¬ 
judicious  ;  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  general  state  of  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
,.al  .  on.  *"e  Part  01  Sir  Edmund  Head.  Mr.  Nicholls  gave  no  indication  of 
dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Parker  to  me,  on  any  occasion  up  to  the  time,  nor  even 
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after,  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation.  I  have  heard  since  that  Mr.  Nicholls  did  not 
approve  of  what  he  observed  in  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  with  Mr.  Lewis ;  and  I 
have  heard  him  make  observations  upon  a  letter  drafted  by  Mr.  Parker,  which 
showed  that  Mr.  Nicholls  disapproved  of  the  terms  of  that  letter  ;  but  I  was  not 
conscious  of  anything  more  than  a  general  state  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  mind  of 
Sir  Edmund  Head. 

18560.  At  what  stage  of  the  inquiry  was  it  you  became  aware  of  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  mind  ? — Immediately  on  my  return  to  town,  and 
ail  through,  about  the  beginning  of  September. 

18561.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  was  conducting  the  inquiry,  or 
had  conducted  the  inquiry  ? — Yes, 

18562.  Did  you  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Parker  had  not  acted 
judiciously? — I  never  attributed  to  Mr.  Parker  what  appeared  to  me  the  great 
error  in  the  mode  of  conducting  that  inquiry,  which  appeared  yesterday;  I 
thought  it  generally  was  a  wrong  course  to  adopt  there ;  but  I  never  informed 
myself  who  was  responsible  for  that  ;  if  I  was  called  on  to  express  my  opinion  as 
to  who  was  chargeable,  I  should  have  been  as  ready  to  say  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  as  much  to  blame  as  Mr.  Parker,  for  allowing  it  to  be  conducted  in 
that  manner. 

18563.  Putting  that  aside  which  you  have  been  inclined  to  think  the  Com¬ 
missioners  were  chargeable  with,  have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  anything  done 
by  Mr.  Parker  in  the  course  of  that  inquiry  ? — -No  ;  not  that  I  can  consider  him 
personally  responsible  for. 

18564.  You,  as  assistant  secretary  and  legal  adviser  of  the  Commissioners, 
say  deliberately  there  is  no  fault  in  the  conduct  of  that  inquiry,  for  which  you 
hold  Mr.  Parker  personally  responsible? — There  is  no  fault  in  the  conduct  of 
that  inquiry  which  I  have  ever  thought  Mr.  Parker  personally  responsible  for. 

18565.  Did  you  combat,  in  such  a  way  as  an  assistant  secretary  could  Sir 
Edmund  Head’s  dissatisfaction  or  doubts  about  Mr.  Parker  ? — No ;  I  have  no 
recollection  of  having  combated  his  views  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
inquiry ;  it  was  a  state  of  general  disssatisfaction  not  so  specific  in  any  instance 
that  anything  could  occur  to  me  by  way  of  answer  to  it. 

18566.  Do  you  think  the  reports  and  articles  in  “The  Times’*  had  anything 
to  do  with  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  dissatisfaction  ? — My  attention  was  only  called 
to  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  “  The  Times”  newspaper,  and  it  was  from 
this  alone,  I  think,  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  generally  derived  his  impression 
of  the  way  in  which  the  inquiry  was  proceeding,  and  for  my  part  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  except  an  occasional  interview  with  Mr.  Parker ;  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  but  through  the  reports 
in  “  The  Times.” 

18567.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  Did  Mr.  Parker  send  no  official  reports  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  inquiry  was  proceeding  ? — From  time  to  time,  describing 
certain  incidents  in  the  course  of  proceeding,  his  views  as  to  correspondence 
referred  to  him  incidental  to  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  I  include  this 
amongst  my  sources  of  information.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  that  material 
would  have  suggested  to  Sir  Edmund  Head,  or  any  of  the  other  Commissioners, 
cause  of  dissatisfaction. 

18568.  Mr.  Christie.]  Your  information,  and  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  informa¬ 
tion,  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  reports  in  “The  Times?’* — It  was. 

18569.  Mr.  Parker  did  not  send  any  of  the  depositions  till  the  whole  inquiry 
was  over  ? — No. 

18570,  Do  you  think  the  public  excitement  caused,  or  likely  to  be  caused,  by 
the  daily  reports  of  “The  Times’*  had  anything  to  do  with  Sir  Edmund  Head’s 
dissatisfaction  as  to  the  course  the  inquiry  was  taking  ? — I  do  think  it  had. 

18571.  What  are  your  grounds  for  thinking  so,  so  far  as  you  can  give  them  ?— 
I  think  my  main  reason  was,  that  usually  on  a  morning  I  was  asked  if  I  had  read 
a  report  of  the  proceedings. 

18572.  By  whom  ? — By  Sir  Edmund  Plead  always  ;  and  then  some  comment 
would  be  made  upon  the  disagreeable  state  of  the  proceedings,  the  length  of  them, 
or  now  and  then  some  specific  remark  was  made  as  to  some  part  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  as  described  in  “  The  Times,”  of  the  preceding  day  ;  and  I  know  of  no 
other  cause  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  than  that  which  was 
derived  from  the  reading  of  the  reports  in  “  The  Times'*  newspaper. 

18573.  D°  y°u  think  that  the  inquiry  would  have  been  suspended  when  it  was 
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on  the  9th  of  September,  if  it  had  not  been  from  the  daily  reports  in  “  The  Times,” 
and  the  excitement  caused  by  them  ? — I  cannot  take  the  excitement  caused  by  them 
into  consideration.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  but  it  was  the  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inquiry,  the  details  of  which  were  being  exhibited  from  day  to  day  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  exhibited  in  “  The  Times”  newspaper.  The  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inquiry  arose  from  the  sense  of  the  inconvenience  or  unpleasantness  of  those 
daily  reports.  I  should  add,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  this.  I  have  always  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  that  when  an  Assistant  Commissioner  was  very  long  employed 
on  any  one  thing,  that  was  always  felt  to  be  a  disadvantage.  That  may  have 
weighed  for  something,  but  that  was  never  referred  to  in  my  presence,  although  it 
would  be  taken  into  account.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  it  was  in  fact  part  of  the 
reasons  for  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  inquiry.  It  was  a  reason  that  would  so 
constantly  occur  in  other  cases,  that  it  would  weigh  for  something  in  this. 

18574.  The  other  reasons  which  you  mentioned  yesterday,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  letter,  also  weighed  in  some  degree? — Yes ;  those  I  adverted  to  as 
having  been  referred  to,  were  referred  to  in  my  presence. 

18575.  Do  you  think,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  daily  reports  in  “The 
Times,”  and  the  excitement  caused  by  them,  the  adjournment  granted  by 
Mr.  Parker  on  the  17th  of  September  for  five  days,  would  have  been  overruled, 
and  the  Commissioners  would  have  insisted  on  the  inquiry  being  resumed  on 
the  Saturday  instead  of  the  following  Tuesday? — I  remember  no  fact  which 
specifically  bore  on  that;  what  was  chiefly  referred  to,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
was  the  impropriety  of  continuing  M‘Dougal,  while  under  those  charges,  in 
office,  those  charges  not  being  fully  investigated.  That  was  certainly  a  topic 
which  was  constantly  adverted  to  in  my  presence  ;  I  do  not  remember  any 
other. 

18576.  For  overruling  the  adjournment? — -Yes. 

18577.  Do  you  remember  the  general  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  Sir  Edmund  Head,  by  these  daily  reports  of  “  The  Times”? 
— The  effect  was  undoubtedly  to  make  the  Commissioners  much  more  anxious 
about  this  matter,  and,  I  think,  to  fix  their  attention  very  much  on  it;  and  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  the  different  steps  they  took,  they  took  with  more 
anxiety  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which  public  attention  was  fixed  on  this 
inquiry. 

18578.  By  taking  the  steps  with  more  anxiety,  do  you  mean  they  took  them 
under  more  anxious  sense  of  their  responsibility,  or  that  they  were  more 
anxious  to  take  the  steps  ? — I  think  both. 

18579.  Do  you  believe  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  attention  called  to 
the  subject  of  the  Andover  Inquiry  by  “  The  Times,”  and  the  excitement  the 
articles  in  “The  Times”  produced,  or  were  calculated  to  produce,  that  Mr. 
Parker  would  have  ceased  to  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  was  never 
sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Commissioners  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Parker  for  his  resignation.  I  have  come  to  my  own  private  conclu¬ 
sions  on  the  matter,  which  I  may  have  imparted  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  they  are, 
that  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  did  result  from  the  great  importance  that  had 
been  some  way  or  other  attached  to  the  Andover  case.  As  “  The  Times  ”  was 
the  instrument  of  giving  importance  to  it,  it  may  be  referred  to  “The  Times” 
as  the  instrument  of  exciting  the  public. 

18580.  Any  private  conclusion  that  you  would  have  come  to,  would  have 
been  come  to  on  certain  grounds  which  you  could  mention  ? — it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  me  to  show  the  mode  of  the  connexion,  the  manner  and  the  details 
of  the  connexion  of  that  conclusion  with  the  premises. 

18581.  You  are  not  asked  to  bind  yourself  to  any  opinion  that  you  have 
hastily  expressed  in  conversation  ;  but  do  you  belie ve'Mr.  Parker  was  called  on 
to  resign,  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  truckle  to  news¬ 
paper  clamour  ? — I  pannot  say  that  your  expression  would  convey  my  idea  on 
the  subject ;  I  think  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind,  or  likely  to 
be  so,  by  “  The  Times”  newspaper,  did  weigh  very  much  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  their  view  of  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct,  and  I  think  that  if  the  inquiry 
in  the  Andover  case  had  not  been  made  so  prominent  a  matter,  and  had  not 
been  put  before  the  public  as  prominently  as  it  was,  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  of 

that  inquiry  would  not  have  led  the  Commissioners  to  the  decision  to  which 
they  came. 


18582.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  of  that  inquiry  was  open  to 
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an  objection  which  the  Commissioners  would  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  but 
from  what  was  said  in  “  The  Times  ”  ?— I  do  not  attempt  to  say  that  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  conduct  of  that  inquiry  was  open  to  objection  j  I  do  not  say  how  far  he 
was  responsible,  or  the  Commissioners  were  responsible,  for  the  conducting  of 
that  inquiry  ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  could  have  availed  themselves  of  any  objection  to  the  conduct  of  that 
inquiry,  with  a  view  to  require  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  his  situation. 

1 8583*  Can  you  remember  any  objection  made  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  you,  which  in  your  opinion  would  account  for  calling  on  Mr.  Par-  ^ 
ker  to  resign  ?— The  Commissioners  never  made  any  objections  that  led  me  to 
conclude  that  it  was  likely  they  would  call  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign  ;  the  fact 
that  they  did  call  on  him  to  resign  came  on  me  by  surprise.  I  might,  if  I  were 
able  to  search  my  memory,  probably  be  able  to  connect  their  conclusions,  after¬ 
wards  ascertained  with  some  predetermination,  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
call  to  mind  anything  that  even  now,  with  my  knowledge  of  the  result,  could 
induce  me  to  think  that  they  contemplated  his  resignation  on  any  occasion 
whatever,  during  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry. 

18584.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Lewis  or  Sir  Edmund  Head  asking  you  about 
Mr.  Parker’s  production  of  Mr.  Mitchener’s  report  ? — Yet,  we  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  about  that. 

18585.  More  than  one? — I  do  not  think  more  than  one. 

18586.  Do  you  recollect  having  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker  on  that 
subject? — Yes. 

18587.  Do  you  think  that  what  was  stated  to  you  by  the  Commissioners  on 
that  subject,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  said  it,  showed  any  hostility  to  Mr. 
Parker,  or  any  desire,  if  not  determination,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him? — I 
cannot  say  I  saw  any  intention  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  I  remember  a 
strong  expression  of  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  report  was  put 
forward  ;  I  do  not  remember  the  terms  of  that  dissatisfaction,  but  I  remember 
well  the  fact  of  strong  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  was  put  for¬ 
ward;  I  forget  whether  it  was  as  to  the  time  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
produced  ;  I  rather  think  Mr.  Parker  put  it  forward  himself,  but  I  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  that  fact. 

18588.  Was  anything  said  to  you  by  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  subject  ? — I  think  not ; 
he  was  not  in  town. 

18589.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  having  previously  consulted  you  about 
producing  this  report  ? — Yes. 

18590.  What  was  the  advice  you  gave  him  ? — I  know  the  general  effect  of  the 
advice  was,  that  the  report  ought  to  be  brought  forward.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
what  I  said  was,  that  it  was  a  document  which  should  be  produced.  As  I  do 
not  now  remember  the  manner  of  its  production,  I  cannot  say  whether  I  justified 
its  production  ;  but  I  was  satisfied  as  to  its  general  result,  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  produced,  and  I  think  1  must  have  stated  that  to  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

18591.  Do  you  remember  advising  any  particular  manner  of  production? — I 
do  not  think  1  did. 

18592.  Do  you  remember  advising  that  Mr.  Parker  should  not  produce  it 
unless  asked  for  ;  but  if  it  was  asked  for  he  should  produce  it  1 — -I  have  some 
recollection  of  considering  whether  it  was  possible  that  it  would  be  asked  for  in 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  considering  what  would  be  the  advisable  course 
to  take  with  a  view  of  bringing  this  which  appeared  to  me  a  material  and  im¬ 
portant  document  forward. 

1 8593.  Chairman .]  Can  you  fix  the  time  when  Mr.  Parker  consulted  you 
about  the  production  of  this  report? — It  is  impossible;  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it. 

18594.  Mr.  Christie^]  Was  it  before  the  close  of  the  inquiry? — Yes;  and 
before  the  production  of  it. 

*8595.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  Mr.  Parker’s  recommendation  of  Price, 
from  either  Mr.  Lewis,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  or  Mr.  Nieholls? — I  think  I  heard  of 
it  both  from  Sir  Edmund  Head  and  Mr.  Lewis  ;  hut  I  am  sure  from  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  and  the  expression  in  relation  to  it  was  one  of  dissatisfaction,  the  want  of 
judgment  in  recommending  Piice. 

18596.  Did  you  know  anything  about  Price? — Yes;  I  had  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  Price  had  been  rather  a  distinguished  good  officer  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  master  of  the  workhouse,  and  although  my  impressions  were  more  recently 
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derived  from  Mr.  Parker  they  were  generally,  that  Price  was  a  deserving  officer, 
and  a  person  to  be  trusted  ;  I  knew  nothing  specifically  about  Price. 

18597.  You  were  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Price  had  re¬ 
signed  his  situation  at  Oxford  ? — Not  till  after  Mr.  Parker  had  recommended  him, 
and  after  the  objection  taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  that  recommendation. 

18598.  Were  you  present  at  some  of  the  interviews  which  Mr.  Parker  had  with 
any  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  or  any  one  of  them,  on  the  subject  of  Price  ? 
— I  think  not. 

18599.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Parker  met  Mr.  Austin  at  Somerset-house 
T  on  the  6th  October  ?— I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Parker  with  Mr.  Austin, 
but  I  cannot  speak  to  the  date. 

18600.  You  remember  Mr.  Parker  meeting  Mr.  Austin  ? — Yes. 

18601.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  asking  Mr.  Austin  if  he  knew  anything 
against  Price’s  character? — I  do  not  remember  that  question  ;  I  remember  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  an  inquiry  to  this  effect  generally,  whether  there  had  been  any  inquiry 
about  Price  ;  I  think  that  was  it. 

18602.  What  was  the  answer? — Mr.  Austin  seemed  to  doubt  whether  there 
had  been  any  such  inquiry,  and  he  searched  his  memory  to  satisfy  himself  whether 
there  had  been  such  inquiry,  and  finally,  after  searching  his  memory,  he  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  there  had  been  any  inquiry. 

18603.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  sending  one  of  the  clerks  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  inquiry  about  Price  ? — I  suggested  that  to  Mr,  Parker,  and 
did  it  at  his  request. 

18604.  Was  that  in  Mr.  Austin’s  hearing? — Yes. 

18605.  He  did  not  inform  you  whether  there  had  been  any  such  inquiry  ? _ 

No. 

1 8606.  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Austin  then  went  to  Mr.  Lewis ;  do  you  remember 
seeing  Mr.  Parker  afterwards? — Yes. 

18607.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Parker  said  to  you? — I  know  nothing  of 
going  to  Mr.  Lewis ;  I  saw  Mr.  Parker  afterwards. 

1 8608.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Parker  told  you  when  you  saw  him  again  ? 
— I  think  Mr.  Parker  informed  me  then,  that  there  had  been  an  inquiry  into 
Price’s  conduct  at  Oxford,  and  into  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Price’s  resig¬ 
nation. 

18609.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  had  learnt  that?; — I  have  no  doubt  he  did,  but 
I  do  not  remember.  I  am  now  a  little  in  doubt  whether  what  I  am  speaking  to 
I  learnt  from  Mr.  Parker  subsequently  from  a  pamphlet  he  published,  or  whether 
it  was  told  me  at  the  time ;  but  the  probability  is  that  I  was  told  then  that  Mr. 
Parker  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Austin,  and  that 
he  had  then  learnt  it  for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  complained  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been  surprised  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact. 

18610.  Did  you  learn  then,  or  on  any  subsequent  occasion,  that  Mr.  Austin 
produced  the  papers  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  had  the  papers  in  his  pocket  at  the  time 
when  you  say  he  expressed  doubt  as  to  such  an  inquiry  ? — I  have  learnt  that  fact 
somehow,  that  Mr.  Austin  was  in  possession  of  the  papers,  whether  in  his  pocket 
or  not  I  cannot  say.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  papers  at  the  time  Mr.  Parker 
made  this  inquiry. 

18611.  Sir  J.  Faking  ton.]  What  papers  ?— Papers  relative  to  the  inquiry  into 
Price’s  conduct. 

.  -I  .  <v* 

18612.  Chairman.']  By  using  the  word  fact,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  know 
that  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  that  you  have  seen  such  a  statement  ? — I  mean 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  that  allegation,  and  most  probably  I  derived  it 
from  Mr.  Parker  immediately. 

18613.  Mr.  Christie.]  Then  you  distinctly  say  you  heard  Mr.  Parker  ask  Mr* 
Austin  whether  there  had  been  any  such  inquiry*  and  that  he  expressed  doubt 
whether  there  had  been  ? — Certainly. 

18614.  Do  not  you  remember  when  you  saw  Mr.  Parker  this  second  time,  Mr. 
larker  writing  down  Mr.  Austin’s  expression  of  doubt  while  fresh  in  his  memory 
and  showing  you  what  he  wrote  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

18615.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Lewis  showing  you  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Bowen  May,  objecting  to  some  of  Mr.  Parker’s  proceedings  ?— Mr.  Lewis,  I  think, 
showed  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bowen  May  no  further  than  putting  it  into  my  hand  ; 
1  never  read  the  letter.  I  remember  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Lewis  had  a  letter 
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in  his  hand  of  Mr.  Bowen  May.  I  merely  saw  the  letter,  or  some  minute  or  note 
or  mark  made  on  it ;  but  I  never  read  the  contents  of  that  letter. 

18616.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  say  anything  to  you  about  the  letter  ? — Mr.  Lewis  told 
me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bowen  May,  containing  charges  of 
some  kind,  I  think,  against  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Lewis’s  inquiry  was  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  Mr.  Bowen  May,  and  with  a  view  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
importance  that  should  be  attached  to  the  letter,  and  the  nature  of  the  notice 
that  should  be  taken  of  it.  As  I  was  not  able  to  give  Mr.  Lewis  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  it,  I  suggested  that  he  should  make  inquiry  in  another  quarter.  Mr. 
Lewis  requested  me  to  say  nothing  about  the  letter,  and  desired  it  to  be  kept  a 
secret  until  it  was  decided  what  course  to  take  with  regard  to  the  latter. 

18617.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  October  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  it  was  the  day  of 
the  receipt  of  the  letter,  it  had  just  been  received. 

18618.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  that  was  the  day  on  which  you  had 
seen  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Austin  together  ? — I  cannot  connect  those  facts. 

18619.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  entered  in  the  Minute- 
book  at  the  time  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  was. 

18620.  How  came  it  to  be  secret,  then  ? — Mr.  Lewis  wished  nothing  should 
be  spoken  about  it,  and  I  should  make  no  inquiries  ;  in  fact,  not  to  talk  about 
the  letter  or  give  any  unusual  importance  to  it,  and  the  letter  was  in  Mr.  Lewis’s 
hands  with  the  view  of  making  inquiries  about  it. 

18621.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  this  the  usual  course,  when  a  charge  is  made  against 
an  Assistant  Commissioner,  to  keep  that  letter  secret  some  time,  or  to  send  it  at 
once  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner? — I  believe  this  letter  was  prepared,  and  by 
a  note  in  the  corner  the  intention  was  to  transmit  the  letter  in  due  course,  that 
is  in  the  course  of  post  that  day,  to  Mr.  Parker. 

18622.  There  are  the  words  “Mr.  Parker”  in  the  corner;  what  does  that  mean? 
— That  was  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  who  wrote  it,  that  it  should  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Parker. 

18623.  Whose  handwriting  is  that? — Mr.  Lass’s. 

18624.  The  words  “  Mr.  Parker”  are  in  Mr.  Lass’s  handwriting? — Yes. 

18625.  When,  according  to  the  business  of  the  office,  would  that  be  made; 
would  it  be  made  by  the  clerk  before  it  went  to  the  Commissioners,  or  after¬ 
wards  ? — Before  it  went. 

18626.  These  words,  “Mr.  Parker,”  are  written  on  by  the  clerk,  who  is  not 
then  consulted  by  any  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

18627.  And  “  Mr.  Parker,”  meant  a  letter  relating  to  Mr.  Parker’s  district  ? — 
No,  referred  to  Mr.  Parker. 

18628.  Then  are  the  Committee  right  in  inferring,  that  the  usual  mode  of 
dealing  with  such  a  letter  would  be  to  refer  it  to  Mr.  Parker? — It  would  go 
before  the  Commissioners  first,  to  confirm  that  suggestion  of  the  clerk’s; 
and  then  the  usual  course  would  be,  that  it  should  go  by  the  post  of  that  day 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  referred. 

18629.  It  usual  for  such  a  suggestion  of  the  clerk  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  to  be  sent  by  that  day’s  post  to  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner? — It  is  the  invariable  practice. 

18630.  Then  there  is,  after  that,  “first  acknowledge  receipt;”  what  does 
that  mean? — There  would  be  two  courses ;  one  to  do  nothing  with  the  letter 
more  than  refer  it  to  Mr.  Parker;  that  was  all  the  clerk  seemed  to  contem¬ 
plate.  “First  acknowledge  receipt,”  meant  to  perform  the  civility  to  Mr. 
Bowen  May  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  letter. 

18631.  It  is  not  usual  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  letters  ? — Sometimes 
that  is  postponed.  When  a  matter  may  be  consulted  upon  and  disposed  of  in  a 
day  or  two,  the  receipt  of  the  letter  is  not  acknowledged,  but  the  letter  is  kept 
until  it  can  be  finally  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  correspondence. 

18632.  What  does  “first”  mean? — Before  sending  it  to  Mr.  Parker,  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt. 

18633.  Whose  writing  is  that? — I  think  that  is  Sir  Edmund  Head’s 
writing. 

18634.  Is  that  his  signature  some  distance  from  it? — Yes. 

18635.  The  initials  “  E.  H.”? — Yes. 

18636.  Which  signature  seems  to  imply  both  directions? — Yes. 

18637.  Then  there  is  “acknowledged  accordingly.  C.  M.”? — Yes. 

18638.  Chairman.']  Do  you  consider  from  the  circumstance  of  those  initials 
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of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  being  there,  a  sanction  on  his  part  to  sending  it  to  Mr. 
Parker? — Yes,  both  directions.  It  prescribes  the  order  of  events. 

18639.  Mr.  Christie.]  Is  it  your  impression  now,  that  there  was  any  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  or  one  of  the  Commissioners,  to  conceal 
that  letter  for  an  unusual  length  of  time  from  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Parker  ? 
_ It  was  not  my  impression  that  it  was  the  intention  to  conceal  it  from  Mr. 

Parker. 

18640.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet  ?— Yes. 

18641.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  passage  represented  only  by  asterisks, 
^  at  the  top  of  page  32? — Yes. 

18642.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  passage  which  is  suppressed? — Yes,  I  have. 

18643.  You  probably  know  the  purport  of  that  passage  ? — I  do. 

18644.  It  is  as  follows  :  “  Before  attending  the  Commissioners  I  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Mr.  Coode,  assistant  secretary,  who  apprised  me  that  a  letter  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  Bowen  May,  containing  a  statement  that  I  had  charged 
him  (Mr.  May),  at  the  inquiry  at  Andover,  with  having  committed  a  breach  of 
faith  in  refusing  to  furnish  the  dates  and  particulars  against  the  master;  that 
Mr.  Lewis  had  proposed  to  him  (Mr.  Coode)  that  the  receipt  of  such  letter 
should  be  concealed  from  me,  and  that  such  letter  should  be  made  the  ground 
of  a  charge  against  me  ;  and  that  he  (Mr.  Coode)  had  refused  to  comply  with 
Mr.  Lewis’s  desire,  suggesting  there  was  no  reason  for  acting  in  such  a  manner 
towards  one  who  had  ever  been  active  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.”  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  that  passage  ? — I  first  became 
aware  of  the  full  effect  of  the  passage  when  Mr.  Parker  sent  me  a  proof  of  the 
pamphlet  prepared  for  publication,  but  I  think  Mr.  Lewis  mentioned  to  me 
that  some  passage  imputing  to  him  an  intention  to  conceal  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Parker,  was  contained  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Parker’s  to  Sir  James  Graham  about 
that  time.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  terms  of  the  passage. 

18645.  Did  Mr.  Parker  send  you  a  proof  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  suppressed  passage? — Yes. 

18646.  And  then  you  first  saw  the  passage  in  extensol — Yes. 

18647.  Did  you  concur  with  Mr.  Parker  about  that  passage  before  the  pam¬ 
phlet  was  published  ? — Yes,  more  than  once. 

18648.  Do  you  remember  suggesting  an  alteration  in  that  passage? — Yes, 
I  do. 

18649.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  you  suggested  ? — I  think  the  alteration 
was,  first  to  modify  it,  so  as  not  to  impute  to  Mr.  Lewis  the  intention  of  found¬ 
ing  charges  on  him,  the  letter  itself  containing  charges,  and  it  being  obvious 
that  no  charges  could  be  founded  on  that  letter,  although  the  letter  might 
suggest  a  charge. 

18650.  You  suggested  an  alteration,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  leave  out  the 
words  imputing  to  Mr.  Lewis  an  intention  of  making  charges  against  Mr. 
Parker  ? — Yes. 

18651.  But  you  did  not  suggest  the  omission  of  those  words  which  imputed 
to  Mr.  Lewis  the  intention  of  concealing  that  letter  from  Mr.  Parker  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  I  objected  to  that.  Mr.  Lewis’s  direction  to  me  was  a  general  secrecy, 
that  is,  to  say  nothing  about  the  letter  ;  and  I  think  I  must  have  suggested  to 
Mr.  Parker,  the  propriety  of  leaving  out  all  matter  that  expressed  a  wish  to  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  him  individually. 

18652.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  the  passage,  as  altered  on  your  sug¬ 
gestion,  stood  as  follows;  “That  Mr.  Lewis  had  proposed  to  him  (Mr.  Coode) 
that  the  receipt  of  such  letter  should  be  concealed  from  me,  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Coode)  had  declined  ”  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  could  have  concurred  in  an 
expression  that  implied  that  the  letter  was  intended  to  be  concealed  from  Mr, 
Parker  individually. 

18653.  Who  was  it  to  be  concealed  from,  if  not  from  Mr.  Parker  indi¬ 
vidually  ? — I  have  stated  my  view,  that  it  was  a  letter  including  charges,  the 
nature  of  which  at  this  moment  I  am  not  acquainted  with.  It  included  charges 
that  were  not  to  be  spoken  of,  until  the  character  of  the  writer  should  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

1 8654.  To  whom  do  the  Commissioners  usually  publish  letters  that  are  received 
by  the  Commissioners  ? — Sometimes  they  get  into  conversation  about  the  office,  as 
this  Andover  affair  did  ;  it  is  likely  that  the  clerks  will  discuss  any  incident,  par¬ 
ticularly  an  incident  of  a  striking  nature,  as  probably  the  charges  in  this  letter 
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might  be.  I  may  be  under  some  difficulty  in  construing  this,  because  I  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  charges,  and  when  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Parker  I  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  contents  of  the  letter ;  I  knew  no  more  than  the  direction  to  me 
to  keep  that  letter  secret.  That  being  a  general  direction,  would  have  applied 
in  its  generality  as  much  to  Mr.  Parker  as  any  other  individual ;  but  I  felt 
that  it  was  not  a  letter,  as  it  involved  Mr.  Parker,  that  should  be  concealed  from 
Mr.  Parker,  and  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity,  directly  I  saw  him,  to  advise 
him  there  was  a  letter  of  that  kind,  with  respect  to  which  a  general  direction  to 
keep  it  secret  had  been  given  to  me,  but  that  was  a  direction  which  I  did  not  feel 
ought  to  be  complied  with  in  his  case,  and  I  stated  to  that  effect  when  the  matter 
was  mentioned  to  me,  and  that  in  fact  I  disregarded  the  injunction  of  general 
secrecy  as  regarded  him. 

18655.  Mr.  Lass  had  seen  that  letter? — Yes;  every  letter  has  first  to  go 
through  the  hands  of  certain  clerks  in  the  office,  who,  when  there  is  a  usual 
course  applicable  to  it,  make  a  note  of  it  with  a  view  of  saving  trouble  to  the 
Commissioners  to  deliberate  as  to  what  is  merely  the  ordinary  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

18656.  Who  is  “  C.  M.”  that  signs  that  letter  ? — I  do  not  know  the  writing. 

18657.  (To  Mr.  Owen )  Who  is  “  C.  M.”  ? — Charles  Marshall. 

18658.  To  Mr.  Coode.~\  Then  “  C.  M.”  had  seen  that  letter  ? — Yes. 

18659.  How  many  other  clerks  had  seen  that  letter  in  the  usual  routine  of 
business  in  the  office  ?— I  cannot  say. 

18660.  What  is  the  usual  course  ? — In  preparing  the  acknowledgment  it  must 
have  gone  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lass  and  his  clerk,  that  would  be  two;  and 
it  is  probable  then  that  the  letter  went  with  the  acknowledgment  into  the  hands 
of  a  copying  clerk. 

18661.  That  would  be  the  third  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  of  necessity  it  would  go 
into  other  hands,  but  return  to  Mr.  Lass,  to  be  then  dispatched  to  Mr.  Parker. 

18662.  According  to  your  account  it  would  have  been  seen  by  three  clerks? — 
Yes,  when  the  direction  was  given  to  acknowledge  it. 

18663.  You  understood  the  general  direction  of  secrecy  to  apply  to  the  clerks 
in  the  office  ? — Generally,  to  all  the  world,  without  express  application  to  Mr. 
Parker,  or  express  reservation.  My  interpretation  was  that  it  should  not  be 
reserved  from  Mr.  Parker,  and  I  therefore  gave  him  an  intimation  to  hold  him¬ 
self  prepared  for  certain  charges. 

1 8664.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  at  the  same  time  tell  you  to  caution  Mr.  Lass,  C.  M., 
and  the  third  clerk  who  had  signed  it  ? — No,  in  the  nature  of  things  that  could 
not  take  place;  Mr.  Lass  had  already  seen  it,  he  had  taken  it  apparently  to  Sir 
Edmund  Head.  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  given  a  direction,  adopting  Mr.  Lass’s 
suggestion  to  forward  it  to  Mr.  Parker ;  and  an  additional  direction  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  to  the  writer.  Sir  Edmund  Head  1  have  no  reason  to  think  contem¬ 
plated  any  secrecy  with  regard  to  this  letter.  I  am  not  aware  he  ever  entertained 
the  subject  of  the  letter  further  than  is  implied  in  that  additional  direction  of 
his,  and  his  initialing  it;  but  it  was  subsequent  to  all  this,  I  presume,  that  Sir 
Edmund  Head  called  Mr.  Lewis’s  attention  to  the  letter,  and  then  Mr.  Lewis 
spoke  to  me,  and  gave  me  this  general  injunction  of  secrecy.  That  injunction 
of  secrecy  was  quite  universal  in  its  terms,  but  I  felt,  I  believe,  at  the  time  with 
Mr.  Lewis,  as  well  as  afterwards,  that  it  did  not  extend  to  Mr.  Parker.  I  pro¬ 
bably  attempted  to  express  to  Mr.  Lewis  something  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
not  include  Mr.  Parker,  and  acted  on  that  impression  that  it  did  not  include  Mr. 
Parker.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Parker  came  to  the  office,  1  told  him  there  was  a  letter 
the  terms  of  which  he  had  better  acquaint  himself  with,  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  allegations. 

18665.  Chairman .]  Supposing  no  direction  to  the  contrary  were  given,  would 
it  have  been  the  duty  of  the  clerk  into  whose  hands  the  letter  would  have  been 
put,  with  such  an  indorsement  on  it  as  “  Parker,”  with  the  initials  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Commissioner  below,  to  have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Parker  immediately  ? — It  would 
have  been  his  duty,  that  direction  standing  as  it  did,  to  send  it  immediately  to 
Mr.  Parker. 

18666.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  circumstance  of  that  letter  not  having 
been  sent?  —  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  was  not  so  sent. 

18667.  Why  did  not  the  proper  party  act  on  that  indorsement? — I  am  quite 
unaware  ol  the  fact  that  it  was  not  sent  to  him  at  the  time.  My  impression  is 
that  Mr.  Parker  had  that  letter  that  day  in  the  office. 

18668.  Sir 
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18668.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Is  it  in  your  knowledge  that  Mr.  Parker  that  day 
had  the  letter  ? — I  think  he  anticipated  the  sending  of  it  by  coming  to  the  office. 

18669.  Mr*  Christie.']  (To  Mr  .Parker.)  When  did  you  get  that  letter  ?— On 
the  morning;  of  the  8th. 

18670.  How  did  you  receive  it  ? — By  the  post,  with  the  usual  letters  sent  from 
the  office  on  the  7th. 

18671.  Had  you  been  to  the  office  previously  ? — No,  I  did  not  attend  till  the 
morning  of  the  8th  ;  and  then  Mr.  Coode  told  me  the  circumstance  that  this 
letter  had  been  sent  to  me  in  consequence  of  what  passed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  had  proposed  to  withhold  it,  and  it  had  been  sent  to  me  in 
consequence  of  what  Mr.  Coode  had  observed  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

18672.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Did  Mr.  Coode  tell  you  in  those  words  that  Mr. 
Lewis  had  proposed  to  withhold  the  letter  from  you  ? — Yes. 

18673.  Chairman.]  Do  you  speak  positively  as  to  that  word  “  withhold  ”  ? — 
Yes. 

18674.  Sir  J.  Walsh.]  But  there  was  in  fact  no  withholding  of  the  letter? — 
No,  I  received  it  as  soon  as  I  could, 

18675.  Mr.  Christie .]  Where  were  you  at  the  time  ? — At  Highgate. 

18676.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  When  that  letter  was  received  by  you  were  those 
minutes  upon  it? — Yes,  certainly. 

18677.  In  whose  handwriting  is  “first  acknowledge  the  receipt ”  ?— Sir 
Edmund  Head’s  handwriting. 

18678.  Whose  signature  is  that? — Sir  Edmund  Heads. 

18679.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Whose  handwriting  is  that? — “  Mr.  Parker”  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  “  first  acknowledged  the  receipt  ”  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

18680.  And  this  signature  ? — Sir  Edmund  Head’s. 

18681.  As  these  minutes  now  stand,  what  would  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of 
those  minutes  ? — First,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  then 
transmit  the  original  to  Mr.  Parker. 

18682.  Would  it  be  possible  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  and 
transmit  the  original  on  the  same  day? — Yes. 

18683.  Mr.  Christie.]  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  Look  at  that  again;  you  said 
those  words,  “first  acknowledged  the  receipt,”  were  Sir  Edward  Head’s? — I 
am  mistaken  ;  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Lewis’s  now. 

18684.  (To  Mr.  Coode.)  Is  it  part  of  the  usual  mode  of  doing  business  in 
Somerset  House  for  one  Commissioner  to  write  an  instruction  and  a  second  to 
sign  it  ?— Such  things,  I  think,  occur  occasionally  ;  when  that  does  occur,  two 
Commissioners  sign  it. 

18685.  Ifc  does  occur  that  one  writes  the  instruction  and  the  other  signs  it? 
— I  think  in  that  case  another  signs  it,  by  way  of  additional  authority,  but  the 
first  would  sign  it  too. 

18686.  That  is  not  the  way  of  giving  the  sanction  of  two  Commissioners  to 
an  instruction  for  one  to  write  it,  and  another  to  sign  it?— No.  With  regard  to 
what  Mr.  Parker  has  said  there  is  an  obvious  misconception.  Mr.  Parker  states 
that  I  communicated  to  him  about  Mr.  Bowen  May’s  letter  on  the  8th.  Mr. 
Christie,  has  read  a  passage  in  the  pamphlet  to  me,  and  I  believe  that  being  a 
transcript  of  Mr.  Parker’s  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  you  will  see  that  this 
statement  is  inconsistent  witli  what  Mr.  Parker  has  said.  Mr.  Parker  says, 
“Before  attending  the  Commissioners,  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Coode, 
assistant  secretary,  who  apprised  me  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Bowen  May,  containing  a  statement  that  I  had  charged  him  (Mr.  May)  at  the 
inquiry  at  Andover  with  having  committed  a  breach  of  faith  in  refusing  to 
furnish  the  dates  and  particulars  of  the  charges  against  the  master ;  that  Mr. 
Lewis  had  proposed  to  him  (Mr.  Coode)  that  the  receipt  of  such  letter  should 
be  concealed  from  me,  and  that  such  letter  should  be  made  the  ground  of  a 
charge  against  me,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Coode,  had  refused  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Lewis’s  desire.”  But  Mr.  Parker  now  says  that  he  received  this  letter  on  the 
8th,  and  in  the  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham  he  treats  this  as  a  proposal  to  conceal 
a  letter,  a  proposal,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  had  refused  to  comply  with. 
Mr.  Parker  now  alleges  that  he  stated  that  that  letter  had  been  sent  to  him 
in  consequence  of  my  refusal  ;  if  so,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  my  warning 
him  about  the  letter.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Parker  most  decisively  as  to  that  fact.  1 
spoke  to  Mr.  Parker  in  the  belief  that  that  letter  was  not  in  Mr,  Parker’s  bands, 
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and  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  contents,  and  with  no  knowledge  -what¬ 
ever  of  it.  I  think  the  very  passage  will  show  that  beyond  doubt,  that  I  must 
have  said  it  with  no  knowledge  whatever  that  that  letter  was  at  that  time  in  Mr. 
Parker’s  hands.  I  think  to  anybody  who  reads  that  paragraph,  supposing  it  all 
accurate,  in  stating  what  occurred,  it  implied  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  letter 
being  at  that  timein  Mr.  Parker’s  hands.  This  took  place  on  the  8th,  when  the 
letter  had  been  already  in  his  hands,  and  I  remember,  after  I  did  so  speak  to  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Parker  said,  “I  know  the  letter ;  1  received  it.”  But  most  certainly 
I  had  no  knowledgewhatever,  and  I  think  it  is  apparent  from  the  whole  of  the 
passage  that  I  could  have  had  no  knowledge,  when  I  warned  Mr.  Parker  to  *  n 
prepare  himself  with  regard  to  a  letter  containing  charges,  of  that  letter  being 
actually  in  Mr.  Parkers  hands.  Therefore  I  say  it  was  impossible  I  could  have 
said  to  him,  “  I  caused  the  letter  to  be  sent  to  you  by  my  refusal.” 

18687.  You  think  if  Mr.  Parker  then  had  the  letter,  and  understood  that  it  had 
been  sent  to  him  in  consequence  of  your  refusing  to  concur  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  pro¬ 
posal,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  your  giving  him  warning? — No. 

18688.  Might  it  not  still  have  been  necessary  for  you,  as  a  friend,  to  warn  Mr. 
Parker  of  the  disposition  of  the  Commissioners  to  find  fault  with  him  ? — First  of 
all  Mr.  Parker  alleges  nothing  of  that  kind ;  and  next,  1  must  say,  most  decidedly, 

Mr.  Lewis  gave  no  indication  whatever  of  any  intention  against  Mr,  Parker,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  for  me  to  warn  Mr.  Parker  of ;  all  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  warn  Mr.  Parker  about  was,  that  there  were  certain  charges  contained 
in  some  letter,  which  charges  I  wished  him  to  ascertain  the  nature  of,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  answering :  and  all  Mr.  Parker’s  statement  involves  is,  that  I 
gave  him  a  warning  of  that  kind  ;  not  a  general  warning  against  the  Commissioners, 
or  their  intention  ;  but  that  there  was  a  letter  containing  matter  which  was  probably 
dangerous  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  warning  him  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  charges. 

18689.  Is  there  any  statement  in  that  passage  of  Mr.  Parker’s  purporting  or  say¬ 
ing  you  gave  him  any  warning  at  all  ? — No,  I  believe  not.  This  is  the  suggestion 
of  yourself,  that  there  was  some  other  matter  as  to  which  1  should  have  warned 
him,  some  other  matter  which  Mr.  Parker  has  not  suggested. 

18690.  State,  in  the  fewest  words  you  can,  what  you  think  is  the  inconsistency 
between  Mr.  Parker’s  statement  now  and  the  statement  in  that  letter  ? — I  think  the 
inconsistency  is  this,  the  statement  in  that  letter  is  to  the  effect  that  I  warned  Mr. 
Parker  as  to  the  existence  of  a  letter  containing  charges.  I  say  that  implies  that 
I  was  ignorant  of  Mr.  Parker  being  in  possession  of  that  letter.  Mr.  Parker,  in 
the  evidence  he  has  just  given,  states  that  which  involves  my  knowledge  that  he 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  letter.  I  say  the  two  things  are  inconsistent ; 
what  is  written  in  the  pamphlet  involved  this,  and  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
there  was  a  letter  which  I  supposed  Mr.  Parker  to  be  ignorant  of.  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  evidence  is,  that  I  was  aware  that  the  letter  had  been  transmitted  to  him 
at  the  time  I  spoke  to  him. 

18691.  Read  that  passage  again,  and  say  whether  that  passage  does  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  more  than,  that  you  told  him  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  wished  to  with¬ 
hold  that  letter  from  his  knowledge  ? — I  will  read  it  again  :  “  Before  attending 
the  Commissioners  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Coode,  assistant  secretary,  who 
apprised  me  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Bowen  May.”  I  apprised  him 
that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Bowen  May,  “  containing  a  statement 
that  I  had  charged  him  (Mr.  May),  at  the  inquiry  at  Andover,  with  having  com¬ 
mitted  a  breach  of  faith  in  refusing  to  furnish  the  dates  and  particulars  of  the 
charges  against  the  master.”  How  could  I  apprise  Mr.  Parker  of  a  letter  which 
he  had  at  that  moment  in  his  hand,  and  which,  according  to  Mr.  Parker’s  state¬ 
ment,  he  must  have  had  in  his  hand,  and  which  I  procured  to  be  sent  to  him  ? 

Is  it  consistent  that  I  could  affect  to  apprise  him  of  a  letter  which  he  had  in  his 
hand?  Mr.  Parker  has  said  that  he  had  the  letter;  this  was  on  the  8th,  and 
that  he  had  received  the  letter  before  he  came  to  the  office. 

18692.  Is  the  statement,  that  you  apprised  him  of  that  letter,  the  material 
part  of  the  statement  ? — I  cannot  say  what  is  material. 

18693.  Go  to  the  material  part? — “That  Mr.  Lewis  had  proposed  to  him 
(Mr.  Coode)  that  the  receipt  of  such  letter  should  be  concealed  from  me,  and 
that  such  letter  should  be  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  against  me.” 

18694.  Could  he  have  learnt  that  by  merely  receiving  it  through  the  Post- 
office? —  No,  not  the  fact  of  the  intended  concealment;  hut  I  conceive  no 

other 
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other  practical  object  could  be  suggested  by  giving  Mr.  Parker  this  warning 
than  preparing  him  to  meet  charges.  If  I  proposed  to  tell  him  there  was  an 
inimical  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners ;  that  there  was  a  desire  to 
keep  charges  back  to  involve  him,  unprovided  with  a  defence  ;  if  that  is  sug¬ 
gested,  which  is  barely  possible,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
such  a  thing,  and  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  conscious  of  such  a  purpose. 

18695.  Do  you  think  it  impossible  that  you  could  have  made  the  comm  uni¬ 
cation  Vo  Mr.  Parker  with  that  view  ;  that  is,  of  his  being  on  his  guard  against 
a  desire  of  the  Commissioners  to  put  him  in  a  difficulty  ? — The  only  purpose  I 
had  was  to  give  Mr.  Parker  warning;  to  inform  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
charges,  and  to  prepare  him  to  meet  those  charges. 

18696.  You  do  remember  making  such  a  communication  to  Mr.  Parker,  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  him  of  the  charges,  and  preparing  him  to  meet  those 
charges? — No,  I  did  not  intend  to  inform  him  of  the  charges.  I  had  not  read 
the  letter.  1  wished  to  inform  him  that  there  was  a  letter  which  Mr.  Lewis 
had  stated  to  me,  containing  charges  against  him,  from  Mr.  Bowen  May.  I 
warned  Mr.  Parker  of  the  fact,  presuming  he  most  probably  knew  the  nature  of 
any  charges  Mr.  May  might  have  against  him,  and  recommending  him  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  those  charges.  I  had  no  knowledge,  when  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr. 
Parker,  as  1  think  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  reads  this  passage,  of  the 
letter  being  at  that  moment  in  his  hand,  nor  any  knowledge  of  any  change  of 
view  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  transmitting  the  letter  to  him.  i 
intended  to  warn  him,  so  as  to  be  quite  prepared  to  meet  immediately  these 
charges  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

18697.  Do  you  remember  telling  Mr.  Parker  of  such  a  letter  having  been 
received,  and  warning  him  to  be  ready  to  defend  himself  against  the  charges 
contained  in  it? — I  remember  telling  Mr.  Parker  that  such  a  letter  had  been 
received,  and  I  warned  him  to  be  prepared  with  his  answer  to  the  charges. 

18698.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  When  did  you  so  warn  him  ?— The  first  thing 
when  I  saw  him  ;  Mr.  Parker  says  on  the  8th,  when  he  came  to  the  office. 

18699.  Mr.  Christie.']  When  you  so  informed  him  to  warn  him,  did  Mr. 
Parker  tell  you  he  had  received  the  letter  ? — He  did. 

18700.  What  did  you  say? — I  am  not  aware  whether  I  said  anything  to  that. 

I  had  informed  him  on  the  supposition  that  he  might  not  at  that  time  be 
informed.  My  impression  is  this,  that  I  supposed  Mr.  Parker  had  then  come 
up  from  Hampshire  ;  that  being  there  as  early  as  this  was  in  the  morning  he 
might  have  missed  the  letter ;  or  at  all  events  my  state  of  mind  was  this,  that 
he  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  letter  at  the  time,  and  to  give  him  warning 
that  there  was  a  letter  containing  matter  of  imputation  upon  him. 

18701.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Did  you  at  that  time  doubt  the  letter  having 
been  sent? — I  think  I  had  not  speculated  on  the  fact  at  all. 

18702.  Had  you  auy  reason  to  think  it  had  not  been  sent  ? — None  whatever. 

18703.  Chairman.]  You  had  given  no  direction  as  to  that  general  intimation 
of  secresy  ? — None  whatever,  only  not  to  speak  about  in  the  office. 

1 8704.  Mr.  Christie .]  After  all  this  long  explanation  of  yours,  there  is 
nothing  incorrect  in  what  Mr.  Parker  has  suppressed  in  this  passage,  that  “  Mr. 
Coode,  the  assistant  secretary,  apprised  me  of  a  letter  being  received  from  Mr. 
Bowen  May”? — Except  the  fact  that  I  informed  him  of  the  nature  of  the 
charges. 

18705.  Chairman.']  You  take  exception  to  the  word  “  apprise”  ? — Yes. 

18706.  Mr.  Christie..]  Did  you,  after  seeing  the  letter  with  that  passage,  sug¬ 
gest  the  omission  of  it  ? — I  think  I  did  not  suggest  the  omission  of  it ;  I  think 
it  was  another  person  who  was  present  on  another  occasion  when  I  discussed  this 
with  Mr.  Parker,  who  suggested  the  impropriety  of  publishing  the  thing.  After 
all,  it  was  a  thing  done  in  private  friendship,'^  warning  given  to  him  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  benefit.  A  friend  who  was  present  concurred  with  me  in  my  general  view 
that  it  was  not  a  passage  to  insert  in  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  or  to  publish 
at  all,  because  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stood,  with  whatever  was  said  by 
myself  to  Mr.  Parker.  I  think  then  Mr.  Parker  said  himself,  “  The  better  way 
will  be  to  omit  it,”  and  he  left  it  out.  If  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  friend,  I  can  do  so. 

18707.  If  you  did  not  on  this  occasion,  did  you  on  any  other  occasion  observe, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lewis  or  any  of  the  Commissioners,  a  desire  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Parker,  or  to  place  him  in  a  difficulty  that  might  enable  them  to  get  rid 
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of  him  ? — I  cannot  attribute  anything  so  treacherous  to  the  Com  missioners  as 
that  they  wished  to  place  him  in  a  difficulty  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him.  I  had 
observed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  had  warned  Mr.Parker  in  the  same  feeling 
of  interest  and  friendship  in  him  as  had  prompted  me  to  make  a  communication 
in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  from  that  same  interest  in  him  I  had  warned  him 
that  observations  were  being  made  about  him,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  conducting  his  business  as  Assistant  Commissioner;  and  that  was 
always  done  under  the  belief  that  circumstances  would  be  used  to  call  on  him  to 
resign,  or  dismiss  him.  I  had  notice  or  cognizance  that  the  question  as  to  Mr. 
Parker  being  retained  in  the  office  or  not,  had  more  than  once  been  before  the 
Commissioners.  T  hat  conclusion  was  not  derived  from  any  one  individual  fact 
or  direct  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  but  was  an  inference  of 
my  own,  founded  on  facts  that  tended  more  or  less  in  that  direction  ;  and  I  never 
observed  such  facts,  but,  prompted  by  the  interest  I  felt  in  Mr.  Parker,  I  gave 
him  a  warning  that  seemed  likely  to  protect  him. 

18708.  Have  you  not  told  the  Committee  to-day  that  you  were  surprised  when 
you  first  heard  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ? — I  was. 

18709.  And  that  you  never  expected  it,  and  were  not  prepared  for  it  ? — I  mean 
that  I  did  not  expect  it  at  that  time.  There  was  nothing  in  the  then  state  of 
things  that  led  me  to  think  he  would  be  called  on  to  resign. 

18710.  At  what  time  did  you  expect  it  ? — I  did  not  at  that  time  contemplate  it 
as  a  future  contingency.  On  the  occasions  upon  which  I  had  given  Mr.  Parker 
previous  warning  the  matters  objected  to  «ere  reformed  or  put  right;  such,  per¬ 
haps,  as  an  arrear  of  business,  and  other  matters,  were  reformed  and  put  right  ; 
and  the  apprehension,  therefore,  of  his  being  called  to  task,  or  called  on  to 
resign,  or  any  other  disagreeable  result  to  himself,  was  removed.  Therefore,  at 
the  time  Mr.  Parker  was  called  on  to  resign  I  was  in  no  expectation  that  such  a  call 
would  be  made  upon  him. 

18711.  All  your  fears  had  been  dissipated  ? — No;  the  cause  of  anxiety  had  been 
removed.  When  I  speak  of  these  circumstances  that  may  have  occurred,  I  bear 
most  carefully  in  my  recollection  what  took  place  a  year  before.  The  warning 
I  more  particularly  recollect  having  given  to  Mr.  Parker  had  taken  place  a  year 
before. 

18712.  You  were  asked  only  about  the  period  just  previous  to  Mr.  Parker’s 
resignation  ? — I  had  given  him  no  such  warning  during  the  progress  of  the  Andover 
Inquiry  ;  but  I  compared  my  conduct  in  this  case,  in  giving  him  warning,  to  giving 
him  warning  on  previous  occasions. 

18713.  Did  you,  at  any  time  between  the  close  of  the  inquiry  at  Andover 
and  Mr.  Parker  being  called  on  to  resign,  observe  on  the  part  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  any  desire  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Parker,  or  put  him  in  a 
difficulty,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  ? — I  certainly  never  observed  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  put  Mr.  Parker  or  any  other  person  in  a 
difficulty,  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

18714.  Do  you  remember  Sir  Edmund  Head  consulting  you  about  issuing  an 
order  for  the  master,  M‘Dougal’s,  dismissal,  after  he  had  resigned? — Some  pro¬ 
position  of  that  sort  has  been  made  on  some  occasion,  but  I  could  not  recollect 
it,  so  as  to  connect  it  with  M‘DougaPs  case. 

18715.  Though  he  had  resigned,  he  was  still  acting  as  master  for  a  short 
time  P— Yes. 

18716.  And  Sir  Edmund  Head  consulted  you  as  to  whether  an  order  might 
not  be  issued  for  his  dismissal  ? — Yes,  on  some  such  ground  as  this,  though  pro¬ 
bably  not  legally  in  office  after  that  resignation,  he  was  de  facto  exercising  it, 
and  whether  an  order  of  dismissal  might  not  be  issued  under  those  circum¬ 
stances. 

18717.  Do  you  remember  when  this  was  ? — It  would  have  been  in  the  inter¬ 
val  during  which  M‘Dougal  was  acting  and  after  his  resignation  ;  but,  gene- 
rally,  as  to  all  dates,  I  should  say  I  have  had  no  means  of  access  to  documents. 

18718.  What  were  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  to  be  dismissed? — There 
were  no  grounds  stated  in  the  order,  and  I  do  not  think  any  were  stated  to  me 
by  Sir  Edmund  Head  ;  such  a  proposition  must  have  been  founded  on  such 
facts  as  were  known  equally  to  him  and  me.  As  far  as  I  recollect,  no  special 
grounds  were  assigned  for  it,  but  it  was  a  question  proposed  for  my  considera¬ 
tion. 

1  ^ 7  1 9-  ^atl  you  read  the  depositions  when  you  were  consulted? — I  do  not 
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remember  the  conjuncture  at  which  I  was  consulted,  or  whether  I  had  read  the 
depositions  at  the  time. 

18720.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lewis,  or  either  of  the  other  Commissioners,  after 
you  heard  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation? — Yes,  immediately  afterwards. 

18721.  Did  you  go  to  them,  or  did  they  send  for  you? — Directly  I  received 
Mr.  Parker’s  letter,  or  after  a  very  short  interval,  I  went  to  them. 

18722.  Who  were  the  Commissioners? — Mr.  Lewis  and  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

18723.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  them  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
resignation  ? — 1  had. 

18724.  State  to  us  what  passed  ? — I  now  could  correct  a  former  answer.  I 
know  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  had  tendered  his  resignation,  because  in 
the  observation  I  made  to  the  Commissioners,  I  supposed  he  had  not  tendered 
his  resignation,  and  it  was  still  open  to  their  consideration.  That  was  with  respect 
to  the  answer  I  gave  before.  I  offered  reasons  that  occurred  to  me  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  not  to  insist  on  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation. 

18725.  What  reasons  did  they  give  for  persisting? — I  do  not  think  they  gave 
any  reasons  for  persisting ;  they  heard  mine,  and  there  was  some  discussion  of 
the  matter ;  I  rather  think  it  was  more  attacking  my  reasons,  than  alleging  any 
of  their  own. 

18726.  Did  they  not  assign  any  ground  for  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ? — No  ; 
I  do  not  think  they  did. 

18727.  Did  they  give  no  reasons? — They  rather  discussed  such  reasons  as  I 
offered  to  them,  than  stated  their  own  reasons.  Of  course  at  this  time  I  was 
aware,  Mr.  Lewis  had  made  me  aware,  of  what  had  occurred  in  conference 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Parker,  in  like  manner,  had  made  me 
aware  of  that  note,  and  this  discussion ;  I  was  generally  aware  of  the  state  of 
the  relations  between  Mr.  Parker  and  the  Commissioners,  as  turning  upon  mat¬ 
ters  that  occurred  in  conference  between  them,  which  matters  I  was  no  witness 
to ;  but  I  had  heard  from  Mr.  Lewis,  and  partially  from  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  from 
Mr.  Parker  very  fully,  an  account  of  what  had  occurred  between  Mr.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Nicholls.  I  know  what  had  been  stated  on 
both  sides,  and  that,  it  was  not  referred  to  specially  on  the  occasion  upon  which 
I  went  to  the  Commissioners,  being  informed  by  Mr.  Parker  that  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  resign. 

18728.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  tell  you  that  his  impression  was,  Mr.  Parker  wished  to 
resign? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  on  that  occasion,  but  on  some  occasion, 
Mr.  Lewis  said,  he  had  thought  that  the  letter  which  Mr.  Parker  had  drafted  to 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chairman  of  the  Andover  Union,  was  intended  to  lead 
to  a  severance  from  the  Commission,  and  that  he  inferred  it  was  Mr.  Parker’s  in¬ 
tention  and  conduct  generally  to  provoke  the  result  of  his  severance  from  the 
Commission. 

18729.  You  were  able  to  correct  that  impression  of  Mr.  Lewis’s,  and  to  tell 
him  that  Mr.  Parker  had  no  wish  to  resign? — I  think  I  must  have  told  Mr. 
Lewis  that  Mr.  Parker  had  once  contemplated  resignation,  and  that  I  dissuaded 
him ;  and  I  think  I  must  have  said  that  my  belief  was,  at  the  time  that  his 
resignation  was  called  for,  he  had  no  such  intention. 

18730.  That  previous  occasion  was  a  month  before,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
particular  step  taken? — It  was  on  the  occasion  that  has  been  before  referred  to. 

18731.  Was  anything  said  by  any  of  the  Commissioners  about  this  being  a 
very  embarrassing  question  for  them,  and  it  being  necessary  to  do  something  out 
of  deference  to  public  opinion  ? — I  never  heard  an  expression  of  that  kind. 

18732.  Nothing  to  that  effect  ? — I  think  not. 

18733.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Lewis  by  himself,  after¬ 
wards  ? — Nothing  like  a  continuous  conversation  :  the  thing  has  been  referred  to 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  think  nothing  like  a  deliberation  on  it,  nothing  like  a 
consultation. 

18734.  You  were  not  asked  about  a  consultation  or  deliberation,  but  whether 
you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Lewis  on  that  day  ? — I  had  frequent  conver¬ 
sations  with  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  subject. 

187 35.  Had  you  any  conversation  on  that  day,  the  18th  of  October,  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  after  seeing  the  Commissioners  together  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
other  conversation  on  that  day. 

18736.  Do  you  recollect  on  that  day,  or  any  other,  M.  Lewis  giving  you  a 
message  to  take  to  Mr.  Parker? — Yes;  I  have  kept  no  memorandum  of  these 
°*4  5~3°*  D  things ; 
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things;  I  have  no  means  of  referring  to  documents,  and  cannot  answer  to 
dates. 

18737.  You  have  stated  the  day  when  you  heard  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation, 
and  on  hearing  it,  you  went  of  your  own  accord  and  saw  the  Commissioners? — 


Yes. 

18738.  Did  you  afterwards  see  Mr.  Lewis  on  that  day,  and  converse  with  him¬ 
self; — I  do  not  recollect  anything  else  occurring  on  that  day. 

18739.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Lewis  on  that  day,  or  some  other,  giving  you  a 
message  for  Mr.  Parker?— Yes;  that  must  have  been  some  interval  after 
that  day. 

18740.  How  long  after?— I  think  several  days. 

18741.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  day  you  first  heard  of  Mr.  Parker’s 

resignation  was  a  Saturday  ? — That  I  cannot. 

18742.  Mr.  Parker  was  called  on  to  resign  on  the  16  th  of  October;  he  wrote 
a  letter,  accepting  the  resignation,  on  the  17th,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  wrote 
on  the  same  day  informing  you  ? — Yes;  between  that  time  that  he  wrote  to  me, 
telling  me  Mr,  Nicholls  had  wrote,  calling  on  him  for  his  resignation  ,  he  did 
not  inform  me  of  his  having  accepted  his  resignation. 

18743.  You  would  receive  that  letter  on  the  1 8th?— I  think  Mr.  Parker  wrote 
to  me  as  soon  as  he  had  received  Mr.  Nicholls’  letter  of  the  16th. 

18744.  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  remember  on  what  day  you  wrote  to  Mr. 
Coode,  informing  him  of  your  being  called  on  to  resign  ?  On  Friday,  the  17th. 

18745.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  when  Mr.  Coode  received  that  letter?  ■ 
On  Saturdav  morning,  the  1 8th. 

18746.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Coode?— On  Sunday,  the  19th,  at  Highgate. 
18747.  (To  Mr.  Coode.)  Did  you  go  out  of  town,  or  not,  the  next  day,  the 

20th  ? — No. 

18748.  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  Is  that  within  your  knowledge  ?— Mr.  Coode  told 
me  he  was  going  out  of  town,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  told  me  he  had  been 


down  to  Lancashire. 

18749.  (To  Mr.  Coode.)  Do  you  remember  at  that  time  being  out  of  town,  in 

Lancashire,  for  a  fortnight  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  was. 

18750.  Were  you  not  at  Heydock  for  a  fortnight  at  that  time  ?  I  do  not 
distinctly  remember,  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  was. 

18751.  You  saw  Mr.  Parker,  it  appears,  on  Sunday,  the  19th  ? — Yes. 

18752.  Do  you  remember  giving  him,  on  the  Sunday,  a  message  from  Mr. 
Lewis? — No  ;  if  you  tell  me  the  message  I  can  probably  speak  to  it. 

1 8753.  Have  you  seen  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  since  you  came  to  town, 
before  giving  your  evidence  ? — No  ;  X  called  on  Mr.  Nicholls,  on  my  way  to  town, 
to  thank  him  for  what  I  understood  he  had  expressed  to  this  Committee. 

1 8754.  Are  you  in  expectation  of  any  employment  from  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners? — Certainly  not.  I  would  not  accept  any  if  offered. 

18755.  Is  there  any  understanding  that  you  are  to  be  employed  as  counsel,  to 
be  consulted  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— Most  certainly  not.  I  have  no 
public  expectations  whatever. 

18756.  Try  and  remember  whether,  on  Sunday,  the  19th,  you  gave  a  message 
from  Mr.  Lewis  to  Mr.  Parker? — If  you  can  tell  me  the  nature  of  the  message, 
I  probably  might  remember  it.  There  was  a  message,  which  I  conveyed  from 
Mr.  Lewis  to  Mr.  Parker,  which  was  at  a  greater  interval  of  time.  There  is  one 
I  conveyed  which  must  have  taken  place  under  different  circumstances,  and  at 

a  longer  interval.  _ 

18757.  State  the  one  you  took  ? — I  cannot  say  it  is  the  message  of  which  i 
have  some  knowledge.  You  are  examining  me  about  a  matter  which  is  in  the 
clouds  to  me. 

18758.  You  state  that  you  did  take  a  message  ? — Yes, 

18759.  What  was  that  message? — I  took  a  message  to  Mr.  Parker  to  the 
effect  that  the  Commissioners  had  no  inimical  feeling  against  Mr.  Parker,  and 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  recommend  him  for  employment.  If  that  is  the 
message  you  referred  to,  it  is  one  that  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  much 
longer  interval  than  that  of  a  day  from  the  time ;  and  the  date  of  that  message 
I  could  fix  from  other  circumstances. 

18760.  Do  so. — The  message  turned  on  this:  I  saw  Mr.  Parker  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  which  1  refer,  not  at  Highgate,  but  in  the  Strand.  I  had  suggested  to  Mi. 
Parker  the  making  an  application  for  an  employment  which  was  open  to  him. 
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and  which  I  thought  was  one  he  had  a  great  chance  of  getting,  and  for  which  he 
was  particularly  well  fitted.  I  could  fix  the  date  of  that  proposition,  because  it 
had  reference  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Commission  of  Lunacy.  Mr.  Hall  had  died, 
and  some  time  after,  when  I  became  aware  of  the  vacancy,  I  suggested  to  Mr. 
Parker  that  he  should  apply  ;  I  understood  from  him  that  he  had  applied  about 
it,  and  I  volunteered  to  him  to  ascertain  whether  the  Commissioners  would  give 
him  such  testimonials  as  would  facilitate  his  obtaining  the  office.  On  hearing 
that  he  was  an  applicant  for  the  office,  I  went  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Lewis  said, 

“  we  have  no  hostile  or  inimical  feeling  towards  Mr.  Parker,  but  would  be  very 
glad  to  serve  him,  and  we  are  willing  to  recommend  him  for  any  employment 
that  he  may  have  in  view,”  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  asked  Mr.  Lewis  if  he 
was  willing  I  should  convey  that  to  Mr.  Parker,  as  it  would  be  gratifying  to  him 
as  well  as  serviceable;  he  then,  very  deliberately  and  formally,  desired  me  to 
convey  a  message  to  that  effect  to  Mr.  Parker,  which  I  lost  no  time  in  doing.  I 
communicated  to  Mr.  Parker  at  the  same  place  where  I  had  undertaken  to  him 
to  make  this  application,  namely,  in  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Cadell  in  the  Strand ; 
but  the  suggestion  that  he  should  apply,  and  the  answer  that  he  was  an  appli¬ 
cant,  my  undertaking  to  see  if  I  could  get  him  a  testimonial  that  would  serve, 
and  the  message  that  I  delivered  to  him,  all  took  place  within  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  and  at  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Cadell  in  the  Strand.  The  date,  I  say, 
could  be  fixed  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  a  vacancy  was  then  existing  in  the 
office. 

18761.  You  did  then  take  an  authorized  message  from  Mr.  Lewis  to  Mr. 
Parker,  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  no  hostile  feeling  to  him,  and 
would  give  him  a  recommendation  for  other  employment? — Yes. 

18762.  You  told  Mr.  Lewis,  before  he  authorized  you  to  give  this  message, 
that  it  was  with  a  view  to  Mr.  Parker  applying  for  a  vacant  commissionership 
of  lunacy  ? — I  think  not ;  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Lewis  was  restricted 
as  to  time.  I  went  to  his  room-door  and  beckoned  him  out,  as  he  was  engaged 
with  somebody  else,  intimating  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  I  told  him  I  had 
had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker,  who  was  looking  out  for  employment ; 
whether  I  mentioned  the  commissionership  of  lunacy  I  cannot  recollect :  but 
all  that  occurred  is  what  I  have  told  you,  the  expression  of  that  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Lewis,  my  inquiry  whether  he  would  authorize  me  to  say  as 
much  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  his  formally  authorizing  me,  and  repeating  his  words. 
When  that  was  done  I  was  interrupted  ;  Sir  Edmund  Head  came  in,  and  the 
conversation  was  not  continued,  and  I  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Parker. 

18763.  Still  there  was  time  for  Mr.  Lewis  formally  and  deliberately  to  repeat 
his  consent? — Yes. 

18764.  Cannot  you  recollect  whether  you  mentioned  this  commissionership 
of  lunacy  ?• — It  seemed  to  me  always  probable  that  I  did  ;  but  from  a  conver¬ 
sation  which  occurred  afterwards  with  Mr.  Lewis,  I  should  infer  that  I  did  not  *. 
if  it  was  not  for  that  conversation,  I  should  say  I  did. 

18765.  Chairman.']  Was  this  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet  ? 
- — It  had  reference  to  an  advertisement  in  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  terms  of  that  message.  Mr.  Lewis  then  asked  me  if  I  recollected 
the  terms  in  which  he  had  expressed  himself  to  me,  and  we  had  a  conversation 
as  to  the  effect  of  those  terms.  Mr.  Lewis  described  to  me  what  his  views  were 
as  to  his  meaning  of  the  recommendation,  and  that  it  had  no  specific  reference 
to  public  employment,  but  to  any  employment ;  and  he  instanced  several  things 
which  were  not  strictly  of  a  public  nature,  as  being  proper  things  for  Mr.  Lewis 
to  recommend  him  to.  To  speak  my  own  impression,  I  thought  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Parker’s  retirement.  He  resigned  himself,  he 
was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  resignation.  He  was  not  a  dismissed  officer, 
therefore  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  which  an  officer  is  entitled  to  who 
voluntarily  resigns.  There  was  no  question  about  his  thorough]  fitness,  in  my 
mind.  Supposing  all  the  impressions  that  the  Commissioners  had  about  Mr. 
Parker  were  well  founded,  there  was  nothing  to  diminish  Mr.  Parker’s  compe¬ 
tency  for  that  office.  He  had  various  acquirements,  acquaintance  with  portions 
of  business  that  fell  within  the  range  of  business  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy, 
and  acquaintance  with  public  business  of  an  analogous  kind.  It  was  an  office 
that  would  not  be  as  much  watched  as  that  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  it 
altogether  appeared  to  me  an  office  for  which  he  was  quite  as  fitting  as  if  he  had 
not  been  desired  to  resign. 

0.45—30.  18766.  Mr 
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18766.  Mr.  Christie ,]  What  sorts  of  employment  did  Mr.  Lewis  instance?  — 
The  only  examples  were  the  great  quantity  of  employment  arising  now  under 
Privale  Bills,  Railway  Bills ;  I  think  he  referred  to  insurance  offices  also.  At 
all  events  it  was  that  kind  of  office  which  Mr.  Lewis  instanced  that  he  had  in 
his  mind  when  he  spoke. 

18767.  Had  he  instanced  these  in  the  former  conversation? — Certainly  not. 

18768.  That  you  distictly  remember? — I  am  sure  he  did  not,  because  what 
was  present  in  my  mind  was  the  commissionership  of  lunacy.  If  he  had  limited 
his  intention  to  recommend  or  willingness  to  recommend  to  these  things,  I  must  ^ 
have  corrected  the  impression,  having  in  view  the  commissionership  of  lunacy. 

18769.  In  the  first  conversation  had  he  used  the  word  “private”? — If  he 
had  I  should  have  corrected  him  :  if  he  had  I  should  have  mentioned  the  com¬ 
missionership  of  lunacy. 

1 8770.  Chairman.']  ‘Whether  you  did  mention  the  commissionership  of  lunacy 

or  not,  you  are  not  able  to  state  ? — No. 

18771.  Mr.  Christie.]  At  this  last  conversation  was  Mr.  Chadwick  present? 

— Not  on  the  occasion  I  am  speaking  of ;  there  is  another  occasion  when  Mr. 
Chadwick  was  present. 

18772.  Tell  us  that  occasion  ? — That  was  an  occasion  when  Mr.  Lewis,  I  do 
not  know  for  what  reason,  desired  me  to  put  in  writing,  and  I  think  Mi. 
Chadwick,  who  in  my  absence  from  the  office,  conveyed  a  message  of  similar 
effect  to  Mr.  Parker,  to  put  in  writing,  our  view  of  the  message  which  Mr. 
Lewis  had  authorized  me  and  Mr.  Chadwick  to  convey  to  Mr.  Parker. 

18773.  Did  you  not  state  in  writing  your  view? — No;  I  did  not  put  in 
writing  my  view.  Mr.  Lewis,  while  we  were  talking  about  the  effect  of  the 
message,  wrote  himself  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  terms  of  the  message 
which  he  authorized  me  to  convey.  I  did  not  entirely  concur  in  the  terms  ;  and 
he  modified  the  terms  in  which  he  had  written  his  view,  to  a  certain  extent, 
according  to  my  view,  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  generally  a  true  description  of 
what  he  said  to  me ;  but  if  I  had  been  left  to  put  down  the  terms  myself,  I 
should  have  worded  them  differently,  and  more  strongly  in  their  recommen¬ 
datory  sense. 

18774.  Do  you  remember  what  this  was,  or  the  purport  of  it?  I  cannot  tax 
my  memory  so  as  to  give  you  the  exact  words.  > 

18775.  What  was  done  with  this  piece  of  writing? — I  took  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Parker,  to  show  the  terms  in  which  this  was  put,  and 
to  ask  him  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  the  terms  in  which  that  was  stated, 
as  representing  the  terms  in  which  I  had  conveyed  the  message  to  him. 

18776.  Did  you  take  this  as  a  written  message  from  Mr.  Lewis  to  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  ? — No,  not  on  this  last  occasion. 

18777.  Chairman.]  As  a  written  record  of  the  terms  in  which  you  had  pre¬ 
viously  conveyed  the  message? — Yes. 

18778.  Mr.  Christie.]  A  subsequent  explanation  in  writing  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  which  you  had  previously  had?- — No;  a  modified  view  of  Mr.  Lewis’s 
account  of  the  message. 

18779.  You  concurred  in  this  written  account  as  finally  settled? — If  I  had 
been  called  on  to  write  it  myself,  I  should  have  written  it  more  strongly  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  recommendation  ;  I  should  not  have  limited  it  exactly  ;  but 
the  difference  was  of  that  kind  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  dispute  whether 
Mr.  Lewis  was  right  or  I  was  right. 

18780.  Chairman.]  The  terms  in  which  the  original  recommendation  were 
conveyed  wrere  stronger  than  those  Mr.  Lewis  subsequently  inserted  in  his 
written  memorandum  ? — I  felt  that  I  might  have  conveyed  to  Mr.  Parker,  having 
discussed  the  subject  before,  a  stronger  viewr  in  the  use  of  my  words,  or  a  stronger 
expression  of  the  extent  of  the  recommendation,  than  that  which  was  expressed 
in  Mr.  Lewis’s  note ;  at  the  same  time  it  appeared  to  me  very  natural  that  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  had  not  those  same  subjects  of  consideration  in  his  mind  that  I  had, 
might  have  spoken  in  the  restricted  sense  that  occurred  to  him. 

18781.  Mr.  Christie. J  You  do  not  know  that  he  had;  you  do  not  know 
whether  you  mentioned  the  commissionership  of  lunacy  or  not  ? — I  cannot  say 
what  it  was  now.  I  should  have  made  the  note  a  little  more  free  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  willingness  to  recommend  Mr.  Parker  ;  I  should  have  made  that 

somewhat  larger,  if  I  had  been  called  on  to  write  it  from  my  impression  of  the 

terms 
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terms  of  the  message ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say,  from  the 
interval,  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  was  not  a  literal  note  of  what  he  said. 

18782.  Did  those  notes  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  contain  the  words  “  private  employ¬ 
ment,”  or  employment,  without  an  adjective  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could  contain 
the  words  “  private  employment.” 

18783.  What  did  Mr.  Parker  say  when  you  showed  him  this  memorandum 
of  Mr.  Lewis’s  ? — -I  think  he  did  not  concur  in  the  effect  of  it  as  expressing  what 
I  conveyed  to  him  ;  I  think  he  did  not. 

18784.  Did  he  say  it  was  an  insult  to  him? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

18785.  Did  Mr.  Chadwick  concur  in  the  accuracy? — Mr.  Chadwick  was  not 
a  witness  of  what  Mr.  Lewis  said  to  me  ;  Mr.  Chadwick  wrote  a  note  of  his  re¬ 
collection  of  what  Mr.  Lewis  had  said  to  him  when  I  was  not  present ;  but  Mr. 
Chadwick  knew  nothing,  except  from  my  representation,  of  what  Mr.  Lewis 
said  to  me.  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Chadwick’s  note  much  more  accorded  with 
Mr.  Lewis’s  view  of  what  had  occurred  between  him  and  me,  than  my  recol¬ 
lection. 

18786.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  these  notes  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

18787.  Do  they  exist? — I  have  no  doubt  I  have  them  amongst  my  papers. 

18788.  You  did  not  hand  them  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — No. 

18789.  After  your  return  to  town  in  the  autumn,  when  you  were  constantly 
consulted  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  there  are  several  letters  signed  by 
Mr.  Chadwick? — Very  probably. 

18790.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that? — When  the  secretary  is  in  the  office, 
all  the  letters  go  to  him  to  be  signed. 

18791.  Still  the  secretary  is  not  consulted  ? — No;  all  the  letters  that  go  from 
the  office,  if  he  is  in  the  office,  are  signed  by  him  ;  and  in  his  absence  I,  as  senior 
assistant  secretary,  signed  all  without  any  knowledge  of  their  contents ;  and  in 
my  absence,  Mr.  Lumley. 

18792.  Then  he  is  not  to  held  responsible  for  the  letters  he  signed? — Not  in 
any  way,  not  knowing  anything  of  their  contents  ;  I  sign,  most  probably,  all  the 
letters  of  the  day  without  being  cognizant  of  the  contents  of  one  of  them. 

18793.  l  rom  whom  did  you  receive  your  instructions  to  prepare  these  dif¬ 
ferent  letters?— The  letters  usually  came  to  me  if  they  were  letters  to  be  pre¬ 
pared,  with  a  mere  note,  “  Mr.  Coode  about  them.” 

1 8794.  Who  would  that  note  be  written  by,  or  signed  by  ? — Initialed  by  the 
Commissioners. 

18794.  What  Commissioners? — One  of  the  Commissioners  ;  sometimes  two; 
very  rarely  three. 

18796.  We  have  heard  from  other  witnesses,  that  there  were  only  two  Com¬ 
missioners  in  town  at  this  time  ? — If  you  are  asking  me  about  any  one  letter 
here,  I  could  answer  you  specifically  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  you  now  put  to 
me,  that  there  were  only  two  Commissioners  in  town. 

18797.  Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  abroad,  and  did  not  return  till 
the  1st  October? — I  knew  Mr.  Lewis  was  abroad. 

18798.  While  Mr.  Lewis  was  abroad,  you  were  not  likely  to  receive  an  in¬ 
struction  signed  by  three  Commissioners  ? — No. 

i8799'  -^re  y°u  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters  signed  by  one  Commissioner? 
— Yes. 

18800.  You  have  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  do  you  consider  that  this  usual  practice  of  one  Commissioner  giving 
instructions  to  an  assistant  secretary,  is  in  accordance  with  the  Poor-law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  ? — M  hat  1  have  just  adverted  to,  that  part  of  the  instructions  is  a  mere 
reference  of  the  letter  to  me  initialed  by  one  Commissioner ;  sometimes  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  such  as  to  make  that  undoubtedly  the  act  of  the  Board.  One 
Commissioner  initials  it,  and  the  other  Commissioners  are  sitting  by  and  concur¬ 
ring  in  the  reference.  I  never  made  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  single  initial 
was  the  initial  fixed  by  a  single  Commissioner  without  the  concurrence  of  an¬ 
other,  or  whether  there  was  another. 

18801.  What  is  your  definition  of  a  Board? — I  conceive  that  a  Board  is  an 
analogical  term  ;  the  word  Board  denotes  an  assemblage  of  persons ;  a  quorum 
of  persons  competent  to  act  in  a  matter. 

18802.  What  constitutes  a  quorum  of  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Two  Com¬ 
missioners,  except  when  one  is  acting  by  delegation ;  he  can  act  for  the  whole 
Commission. 
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18803.  Are  two  Commissioners  sufficient  to  make  a  Board  if  the  third  is  at 
the  time  in  Somerset  House,  and  yet  not  present  with  the  other  two  ? — I  think  it 
can  make  no  difference  where  the  third  may  be ;  two  are  competent  to  form  a 
Board,  the  non-attendance  of  the  third  being  his  own  act. 

18804.  If  this  third  Commissioner  has  had  no  notice  that  the  Board  is  sitting, 
do  you  think  the  two  constitute  a  Board  ? — Two  constitute  a  Board  under  all 
circumstances. 

18805.  Do  those  two  so  meeting,  without  the  attendance  of  a  third  Commis¬ 
sioner,  who  might  attend  if  he  had  notice,  proceed  to  business  without  ren¬ 
dering  themselves  open  to  objection  in  point  of  form? — It  would  not  prevent  the 
two  Commissioners  from  constituting  the  Board ;  it  might  be  a  great  neglect, 
which  might  be  the  subject  of  observation  or  censure,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances;  but  I  think  that  the  non-notice  to  a  third,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
be  at  all  times  present  at  any  part  of  the  house,  would  not  deprive  the  meeting 
of  its  character  of  a  Board. 

18806.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  Commissioners  to  do  all  the  business  and  give 
all  the  requisite  instructions  at  a  Board  consisting  of  two  ? — When  they  intend 
to  act  as  a  Board,  it  is  a  frequent  practice  for  two  to  meet,  the  third  being 
present  in  the  office,  otherwise  engaged. 

18807.  What  are  the  occasions  on  which  they  do  intend  to  make  a  Board, 
and  what  are  the  occasions  on  which  they  dispense  with  the  formality  of  making 
a  Board  ? — It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  occasions ;  but,  as  a 
general  definition,  I  should  say  they  intend  to  make  a  Board  when  they  propose 
to  do  acts  which  they  view  as  acts  requiring  the  concurrence  of  a  Board  ;  and 
they  are  not  a  Board  when  they  do  intend  to  sit  singly  or  conjointly*  without 
the  formal  expression  of  intention  to  constitute  a  Board,  when  they  are  dealing 
with  matter  which  they  regard  as  matter  for  a  single  Commissioner  competent 
to  deal  with. 

18808.  We  have  not  derived  much  information  from  your  answer;  will  you 
specify  the  sort  of  business  that  is  done  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  singly  ? 
— It  is  impossible  to  specify  such  a  multitude  of  individual  acts ;  it  is  impossible 
to  define  a  vast  number  of  individuals  ;  I  cannot  give  you  any  definition. 

18809.  There  is  a  vast  multitude  of  individual  acts  done  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  singly  ? — Undoubtedly. 

18810.  Do  you  think  that  this  single  separate  action  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  in  this  vast  multitude  of  acts  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  those  things, 
many  individual  cases,  even  a  large  number  of  them,  have  been  dealt  with  by 
single  Commissioners,  which  in  my  opinion  were  acts  to  be  done  at  a  Board.  I 
speak  rather  of  acts  running  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Commission.  It 
was  more  the  case  formerly  than  now,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  a 
subject  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  in  my  opinion  many  acts 
have  been  done  at  different  periods,  and  some  are  doing  now,  by  single  Com¬ 
missioners,  which  are  properly  the  acts  of  the  Board. 

18811.  Can  you  specify  any  of  these  cases? — None  occur  to  me  at  present; 
all  acts  understood  in  the  office  as  being  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Board  are 
at  their  last  stage,  adopted  by  two  Commissioners  at  least  at  a  Board. 

18812.  When  does  the  Board  meet;  has  it  any  particular  days,  or  any  par¬ 
ticular  hour  of  the  day  ? — Every  day  or  nearly  every  day  ;  I  think  about  the 
hour  of  two  usually. 

18813.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  one  of  these  Board  meetings? — 
Only  incidentally,  not  as  a  rule ;  that  is,  I  have  never  been  present  at  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Board  that  I  recollect ;  never  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end,  but  only  incidentally  on  some  question  arising  there;  I  can¬ 
not  very  well  say. 

18814.  Can  you  state  how  long  the  Board  meetings  usually  last  ? — I  cannot. 

18815.  Is  there  a  Board-room? — There  is  a  room  usually  designated  as  the 
Board-room. 

18816.  Has  each  Commissioner  a  private  room  ? — Two  of  the  Commissioners 
have  rooms  that  are  not  the  Board-room  ;  the  third  Commissioner,  Mr.  Nicholls, 
uses  the  Board-room  as  his  private  room. 

18817.  To  make  a  Board,  then,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  or  two  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  go  from  their  private  rooms  to  this  room,  where  Mr.  Nicholls  sits? — 
Yes. 


18818.  And 
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18818.  And  when  the  Board  is  over  they  return  to  their  private  rooms? — I 
believe  the  course  is,  that  the  clerk  who  has  business  to  be  brought  before  the 
Board  summons  the  other  Commissioners,  and  each  of  them,  or  both,  go  to  the 
Board-room. 

18819.  You  being  assistant  secretary  so  long,  and  in  such  constant  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  cannot  you  tell  how  long  it  generally 
is  between  the  Commissioners  going  to  the  Board-room,  and  going  back  to  their 
private  rooms  ? — Sometimes  the  business  does  not  occupy  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
usually  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  occupy  something  like  two  hours  :  but  I 
’  speak  quite  from  conjecture  on  this,  and  not  at  all  from  observation  ;  I  sat  at  a 
remote  corner  of  the  house,  out  of  the  way,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  interrup¬ 
tion.  I  never  troubled  myself  to  know  when  the  Board  met,  or  when  they  broke 
up,  or  had  any  means  of  observation,  except  when  I  was  called  down  to  the  Board- 
room,  or  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  Board  ;  then  I  disposed  of  my  business  as 
soon  as  I  could. 

1  8820.  Do  you  think  that  this  mode  of  Commissioners  sitting  in  their  private 
rooms,  and  taking  business  singly,  and  dealing  with  it  singly,  has  led  to  an 
inconsiderate  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  doing  business  ? — Those  terms  are 
much  stronger  than  I  should  like  to  use.  I  think  the  business  has  not  been 
inconsiderately  done.  I  think  that  business  may  have,  and  has  in  fact,  been 
disposed  of  by  a  single  Commissioner,  often  in  a  manner  different  from  that  which 
would  have  taken  place  if  they  had  met  and  had  deliberated  on  that  business  as 
a  Board. 

18821.  We  have  learnt  that  for  seven  or  eight  days  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Andover  business  only  one  Commissioner  was  in  London,  without  any  delegation 
of  powers  to  him? — I  was  aware  myself  when  I  returned  that  Mr.  Nicholls  had 
been  for  a  considerable  period  alone.  I  do  not  remember  how  long. 

18822.  Do  you  think  that  a  single  Commissioner  being  alone  for  seven  days, 
and  transacting  the  usual  business  of  the  office,  is  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  ? — If  he  transacts  the  usual  business  of  the  office,  I  should  say 
not.  That  must  depend  on  what  business  he  did  transact. 

18823.  The  usual  business  of  the  office,  or  would  not  the  working  of  the  Poor 
Law  be  at  a  stand  still  ? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  business  which  it  is  necessary 
for  some  person  to  attend  to,  which  cannot  be  looked  on  as  Board  business. 
Persons  require,  for  instance,  to  see  one  of  the  Commissioners.  That  is  a 
portion  of  the  usual  occupation  of  the  day,  and  it  constitutes  a  necessity  that 
they  cannot  very  well  dispense  with.  Perhaps  it  may  be  doing  nothing  but 
conferring  with  individuals  who  wish  to  speak  to  one  Commissioner.  If  he 
abstained  from  doing  all  those  things,  which  are  acts  of  authority  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  he  would  not  be  doing  anything  illegal. 

18824.  Have  you  ever  been  in  town  when  only  one  Commissioner  has  been 
in  town  for  any  number  of  days  ? — Yes. 

18825.  Acting  without  delegation  ? — Often  at  the  office  when  only  one  Com¬ 
missioner  has  been  at  the  office,  doing  business  at  the  office,  I  cannot  say 
Board  business,  and  having  no  delegation. 

18826.  Do  you  remember  when  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  alone  in  town  in 
October  1844,  at  the  time  the  Rochdale  order  was  issued  ?—  I  know  all  about 
the  Rochdale  order;  but  I  have  no  contemporaneous  impression  as  to  the  fact. 
I  know,  by  subsequent  events,  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  alone  in  the  office 
when  the  Rochdale  order  was  issued. 

18827.  Were  you  in  town  at  that  time? — I  think  I  was  not;  I  think,  from 
the  part  Mr.  Lumley  took  in  the  issuing  of  ihat  order,  that  the  probability  is 
I  was  not  in  town. 

18828.  Have  you  ever  given  any  advice  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  as  to 
this  mode  of  doing  business,  singly  and  without  delegation  ? — -Yes  ;  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  occurred  for  me  to  advise  as  to  a  delegation,  as  to  the  necessity  of  getting 

a  delegation  ;•  I  must  have  had  occasion,  if  not  to  advise,  to  converse  on  the 
subject. 

18829*  H  if  your  opinion  that  a  single  Commissioner  can  legally  give  instruc¬ 
tions,  by  letter,  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner  on  a  matter  relating  to  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  it  is  a  doubtful  question  ;  it  is  one  of  legal 
°*45  3°*  judgment, 
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judgment,  whether  a  Commissioner  can  do  any  act  of  authority,  such  as  instruct¬ 
ing  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner.  If  it  is  not  an  instruction  on  a  point 
of  opinion,  but  instructing  him  to  do  a  certain  act,  whether  that  can  be  done 
by  a  single  Commissioner  is  questionable. 

18830.  What  act;  such  as  to  go  and  visit  a  particular  union  ? — It  is  a  fair 
question,  on  the  construction  of  that  Act,  whether  he  could  give  an  authoritative 
instruction  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  go  and  visit  a  particular  union. 

18831.  You  look  on  the  Assistant  Commissioner  visiting  a  particular  union 
as  an  act  done  in  execution  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act? — You  observe  that 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  has  this  authority  of  himself;  he  is  bound  to  inquire 
on  all  occasions,  and  when  you  so  put  the  question  of  the  Commissioners  instruct¬ 
ing  him,  it  can  be  little  more  than  the  Commissioners  advising  him  ;  but  there 
is  more  doubt  about  that  than  about  some  other  questions,  whether  it  is  an  act 
of  the  Commissioners,  under  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioner  derives  autho¬ 
rity,  he  having  authority  already  from  the  statute. 

18832.  Do  you  think  this  system  of  writing  letters  by  a  single  Commissioner 
to  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Poor-law 
Act  ? — I  cannot  say  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit.  Where  the  Com¬ 
missioners  give  directions  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  do  anything  which 
he  can  only  do  by  their  directions,  I  think  it  is  not  competent  for  them  to  do 
that  singly.  When  they  advise  with  him,  as  I  have  often  myself,  as  to  what  it  is 
desirable  to  do,  suggesting  to  him  how  he  should  exercise  his  own  functions,  that 
has  neither  been  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  nor  by  myself,  when  I  made 
the  same  suggestion  an  act  of  authority.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that 
such  advice,  if  you  call  them  instructions,  was  not  an  act  of  the  Board,  and  did 
not  require  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  But  there  might  be  other  acts  which  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  might  be  directed  to  do  not  within  his  own  authority,  in 
which  the  authority  would  be  not  in  the  nature  of  advice,  but  would  be  a  com¬ 
mand  and  direction  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  there  it  is  not  com¬ 
petent  to  a  single  Commissioner  authoritatively  to  give  such  a  direction. 

18833.  Do  vou  know  of  any  instance  where  a  Commissioner  has  written 
a  letter  instructing  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  go  and  visit  a  particular 
union,  and  then  afterwards  that  instruction  has  been  disowned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  do  not 
call  to  mind  any. 

18834.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Lewis  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mott  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  occasion,  instructing  him  to  go  down  and  visit  Mr.  Ferrand’s  union, 
Keighley;  is  that  within  your  knowledge? — I  have  heard  about  it;  it  is  not 
within  my  knowledge. 

1 8835.  Who  have  you  heard  it  from  ? — From  Mr.  Mott ;  that  he  was  instructed 
to  make  inquiries  about  the  Keighley  Union. 

18836.  By  Mr.  Lewis? — Yes. 

18837.  What  do  you  know  about  any  repudiation  of  instructions? — I  heard 
of  it;  I  never  read  the  debates  on  the  subject;  I  heard  from  Mr.  Mott  that 
Sir  James  Graham  had  denied  the  existence  of  such  instructions;  that  is  all  I 
know  about  it. 

18838.  But  you  know  from  Mr.  Mott  that  he  received  a  letter  of  instruction 
from  Mr.  Lewis  to  go  on  that  occasion  to  visit  the  Keighley  Union  ? — I  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Mott  that  he  received  such  a  letter. 

18839.  Mr.  Etwall.^  You  have  stated  it  as  your  opinion,  that  Price  was  a 
distinguished  good  officer  ? — No ;  I  stated  that  I  had  an  impression,  before  I 
knew  that  Price  had  resigned,  that  he  was  a  distinguished  good  officer. 

18840.  But  since  bis  resignation  you  have  not  the  same  opinion  ?— I  have  no 
doubt,  from  what  I  learned  from  Mr.  Austin,  that  he  somehow  misconducted 
himself  so  as  to  forfeit  the  character  which  he  had  previously  had,  and  which  I 
conceived  that  he  still  deserved.  ^r 

18841.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  what  he  did  at  all? — No,  I  have  not  the 
least  notion. 

18842.  Are  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  at  all  acquainted  with  his  acts? — I 
am  not  aware ;  if  I  knew  their  acquaintance,  I  should  know  myself. 

18843.  Then  there  is  no  record  at  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
at  Somerset  House,  of  these  investigations  made  by  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — 
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sioners  ' When  the  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  to  the  Commissioners  the 

nature  of  his  investigation,  the  report  w  kept  in  the  office. 

1S844.  Did  Mr.  Austin  never  report  r— Mr.  Austin,  it  appear*,  at  th 
the  conversation  referred  to  took  place,  had  not  reported ;  whether  he  has  since, 

I  do  not  know  ;  he  had  not  then  reported. 

18845.  Is  it  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  report  or  not  the  investigations  they  had  in  the  different  unions  to  the 
Commissioners  ?— Yes ;  an  Assistant  Commissioner  _s  duty  is  to  inquire  -  d  any 
thing  occurs  which  it  is  proper  to  call  the  Commissioners  attention  to,  it  w  ou 
be  his  duty  to  report ;  but  it  is  not  every  investigation  or  inquiry  that  an  A  . 
tant  Commissioner  may  make  that  involves  the  necessity  of  his  makm0 
report;  the  report  may  often  be  nil  or  immaterial. 

18846.  Mr.  Parker  held  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  mas  *«'°f  t  le 
Lambourne  House?— I  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  I  do  not  remem 

the  circumstance  at  all.  .  .  0  ,  1. 

18847.  If  you  are  understood  rightly,  the  Commissioners  at  Somerset  tio 

are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  inquiries  into  the  malpractices  of  workhouses 
which  are  made  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ?— The  Assistant  Commissioner  s 
duty  is,  generally  to  inquire  about  these  things ;  and  whenever  he  is  at  a  wor  - 
house,  or  any  circumstance  is  brought  to  his  knowledge  which  suggests  his 
making  an  inquiry,  he  makes  that  inquiry.  If  he  finds  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  that  something  material  exists,  something  which  requires  the  mtc 
vention  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  or  that  it  is  desirable  they  should  be 
acquainted  with,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  a  report.  His  duty  is  not  to  report 

immaterial  things. 

1 8848-  There  were  things  happened  at  Oxford  which  it  was  necessary  to  report 
to  the  Commissioners  ? — I  do  not  know  what  those  things  were.  I  cannot  express 
a  judgment  whether  the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
should  have  reported  them  or  not.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  his  reporting 

^  1884m  Would  there  not  be  a  great  deal  of  good  in  it?— I  think  it  would  be 
very  mischievous,  if  an  Assistant  Commissioner  should  report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  everv  answer  he  got  to  every  question  he  put. 

1 8850.  That  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  question  ;  the  question  is,  when  he  finds 
malpractices  existing  in  workhouses,  is  it  not  beneficial  to  the  well  woi king  or 
the  Poor-law  that  he  should  report  those  malpractices  to  the  Commissioners. 

— Undoubtedly.  .  n  ,  ,  . 

18851.  And  is  it  necessary  that  the  public  attention  should  be  called  to  those 

malpractices  first,  before  the  Commissioners  should  know  them  ?-— Certainly  not , 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  as  soon  as  he  knows  anything  material,  should  leport 
it  to  the  Commissioners. 

18852.  And  if  the  Assistant  Commissioner  did  so  report  it,  would  not  all 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  be  aware  of  the  facts  ?— Not  all  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  the  report  would  go  to  the  Commissioners,  and  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioners  to  consider  the  report. 

11853.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  are  not  made  acquainted  with  the  mal¬ 
practices  that  exist  in  workhouses  not  in  their  own  unions? — Not  necessarily, 
nor  constantly,  nor  frequently. 

1 8854.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  should  be  so,  that  they  may  exercise  a 
more  vigilant  inspection  of  the  workhouses,  under  their  owncaier  -The  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioners  have  too  much  to  do  with  their  own  districts  ;  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  attend  to  what  is  taking  place  in  other  districts,  dhey 
are  now  overwhelmed  with  business  ;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  perform  all  the 
business  imposed  on  them,  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  matters  in 
other  districts.  It  would  render  them  less  competent  to  perform  the  duties  in 
their  own  districts. 

18855.  Would  it  not  shorten  the  trouble  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in 
inspecting  union  workhouses,  if  the  Commissioners  were  to  draw  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  circumstances  occurring  in  different  union  houses,  and  to  desire  them  to 
see  whether  those  several  malpractices  existed  in  unions  over  which  they  have 
the  inspection  ? — The  Commissioners  do,  when  anything  is  made  known  to 
them  which  appears  likely  to  prevail  in  other  districts,  and  not  to  be  observed 
0.45-30.  F  “ 
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in  those  districts,  do  take  various  courses  sometimes  in  making  a  selection  of 
their  minutes,  which  they  disperse,  or  are  accustomed  to  disperse  among  the 
Assistant  Commissioners.  They  also  issue  an  official  circular,  which  would  ad¬ 
vert  to  such  practices,  and  occasionally  they  send  out  a  special  circular  to 
Assistant  Commissioners,  calling  their  attention  to  matters  and  things  which  may 
be  general. 

18856.  Can  they  acquaint  Assistant  Commissioners  with  facts  that  they  are 
not  acquainted  with  themselves  ? — Certainly  not. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow  at  Twelve  o’clock.  ^ 
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[Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  oj 
Minutes  of Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of  Papers, 
4'c.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested,  that  Members 
receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers,  mill  be  careful  that  they 
are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they  are  printed,  the 
special  use  of  the  Members  of  such  Committees.'] 
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Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etvvall. 

Mr.  Langston. 
Sir  J.  Pakington. 
Captain  Pechell. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  M.  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  J.  Walsh. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Coode,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

18857.  Chairman .]  DO  you  recollect  being  consulted  on  the  8th  of  October 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  privacy  of  letters  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  to  chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians? — I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Lewis 
on  a  certain  day. 

18858.  Was  it  on  that  point? — Yes;  with  special  reference  to  that  then 
understood  to  be  drafted  by  Mr.  Parker. 

18859.  State  what  Mr.  Lewis  then  said  to  you? — Mr.  Lewis  said  to  me 
something  to  this  effect :  “  Coode,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  a  letter  which 
Parker,”  I  think  he  mentioned  his  name,  “  proposes  to  write  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Andover  Union,  describing  the  motives  which  led  him  to  recommend 
Price  to  be  appointed  master  of  the  workhouse.  It  was  to  that  effect  that  Mr. 
Lewis  put  a  question  to  me. 

18860.  Did  he  give  an  impression,  that  the  proposal  to  write  this  letter 
emanated  from  Mr.  Parker? — No;  he  gave  me  no  impression  one  way  or  other, 
as  to  that. 

18861.  Did  he  use  the  word  “propose”  or  “intend,”  or  anything  to  that 
effect? — He  spoke  of  a  letter  in  contemplation,  but  whether  he  used  “propose” 
or  “intend,”  I  doubt. 

18861*.  Did  you  derive  from  that,  the  impression  that  Mr.  Parker  had  sug¬ 
gested  the  writing,  or  that  he  was  to  write  at  the  instruction  of  any  other  party? 
— I  do  not  remember  that  any  impression  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  that  point, 
was  conveyed  to  me.  I  think  the  single  question  that  I  considered  was, 
whether  a  letter  of  that  kind  was  of  a  public  or  private  nature ;  at  all  events, 
the  prominent  and  salient  point  addressed  to  me  was,  whether  it  was  one  that 
the  Commissioners  should  see,  or  that  it  was  a  private  letter. 

18662.  Did  you  understand  from  Mr.  Lewis’s  communication  that  Mr. 
Parker  had  raised  that  point  ? — I  inferred  it,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Lewis  asked  my 
opinion  whether  it  could  be  considered  a  private  letter. 

18663.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  say  anything  to  you  from  which  you  could  infer  that 
Mr.  Parker  had  raised  any  objection  to  showing  it  to  the  Commissioners  ? — It 
was  very  hurried,  it  was  in  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  room ;  Mr.  Lewis  was  in  for  a 
minute  and  out  again  immediately ;  I  gave  an  unhesitating  answer  to  Mr. 
Lewis’s  question,  but  there  was  no  statement  of  circumstances,  I  think.  I  became 
shortly  afterwards  aware  of  the  facts,  but  I  think  I  inferred  from  what  M.  Lewis 
stated  then,  that  an  objection  must  have  been  made  to  show  the  letter  to  the 
Commissioners. 

1 8664.  And  whatever  opinion  you  gave  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Parker  had  objected  to  show  the  letter  so  proposed  to  be  written  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ? —  I  had  an  impression  that  there  must  be  some  objection  on  Mr. 
Parker’s  part. 

18665.  And  under  that  impression  you  gave  that  opinion  ?■ — Yes. 

0.45— -31.  A  18666.  Was 
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18666.  Was  any  mention  made  to  yon  of  any  letter  from  the  Commissioners 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  subject? — No. 

18667.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  that  a  letter  was  written  officially 
by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  same  subject? — I  can¬ 
not  say  when  I  became  aware  of  it ;  but  whether  I  was  aware  of  it  at  the  time  it 
was  to  be  written  I  do  not  know. 

18668.  You  cannot  fix  the  time? — Whether  I  was  aware  of  it  at  the  time  it 
was  to  be  written,  or  afterwards,  I  cannot  say. 

i866q.  Were  you  aware  of  it  at  the  time  Mr.  Lewis  asked  you  your  opinion  ?- — 
I  did  not  consider  it  at  the  time  ;  if  it  had  been  written  previously  it  is  possible 
I  was  aware  of  it.  It  did  not  at  all  enter  my  consideration  at  this  moment. 

18670.  Take  into  your  hand  this  paper,  and  look  at  a  letter  bearing  date  6th 
October  1845  ? — Yes.  (The  Witness  referred  to  the  same.) 

18671.  That  bears  your  name  ;  did  you  draft  that  letter  ? — I  think  I  did  not. 

18672.  Then  that  is  one  of  the  letters  which  you,  as  assistant  secretary, 
signed  without  drafting? — Yes. 

18673.  Do  you  know  who  drafted  that  letter? — I  have  no  knowledge;  if  I 
were  to  conjecture,  I  should  say  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

18674.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Who  was  it  drafted  by? — Sir  Edmund  Head. 

18675.  (To  Mr.  CoodeS  You  probably  put  your  signature  to  it  on  that  day? 
— Yes,  6th  October  1845. 

18676.  You  do  not  fix  the  date  of  the  period  when  Mr.  Lewis  asked  your 
opinion;  but  if  Mr.  Lewis  has  stated  it  to  be  on  the  8th,  have  you  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  was  the  day  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  can  fix,  with  reference  to  other  facts, 
when  it  was;  it  was  immediately  before  the  letter  went ;  it  was  while  the  letter 
was,  in  fact,  under  consideration.  Mr.  Parker,  a  few  minutes  afterwrards,  showed 
or  read  to  me  the  draft  of  the  letter,  and  subsequently  to  that  modified  the  letter 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners. 

18677.  Mr.  Lewis  asking  you  this  opinion,  what  answer  did  you  give  him  ? 
—I  gave  him  an  answer,  stating  my  reasons  at  the  same  time  for  the  conclusion 
I  came  to,  that  such  a  letter  was  undoubtedly  a  public  letter.  I  could  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  accounting  for  an  act  he  had  done 
as  Assistant  Commissioner  relating  to  a  Poor-law  officer,  to  be  addressed  to  a  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  poor  in  relation  to  circumstances  involved  in  the  union  of  which  that 
person  was  guardian  and  chairman,  that  such  a  letter  as  that  was  of  necessity  of 
a  public  nature,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  could  not  pretend  to  treat  it  as 
a  private  letter  as  between  himself  and  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

18678.  When  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Parker? — I  think  immediately  after¬ 
wards. 

18679.  Was  it  then  ho  showed  you  the  draft  ? — Yes. 

18680.  Was  that  before  he  had  shown  the  draft  to  the  Commissioners? — I 
do  not  know ;  I  think  he  must  have  shown  the  draft  to  the  Commissioners. 

18681.  When  he  came  with  the  draft  to  you,  what  passed;  what  did  Mr. 
Parker  say  ? — Mr.  Parker  read  the  letter,  I  think,  as  he  proposed  to  send  it, 
and,  I  think,  stated  the  objection  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  a  portion  of  it. 

1 8682-83.  Did  he  then  substitute  another  paragraph,  or  did  he  read  to  you 
the  paragraph  that  might  be  agreed  on  for  substitution  previously  ? — As  well  as 
I  remember,  he  wrote  another  paragraph  in  my  room,  at  a  window  a  little 
removed  from  the  table  at  which  I  ordinarily  worked  ;  I  think  he  was  called 
away,  and  he  did  not  then  read  that  paragraph  to  me.  I  speak  rather  unde¬ 
cidedly  about  this ;  I  have  not  so  clear  a  recollection  of  it  as  I  should  desire,  but 
I  think  that  is  the  state  of  facts. 

18684.  When  he  came  to  you  with  the  letter,  he  merely  stated  that  objection 
had  been  taken  to  that  paragraph,  and  he  did  not  show  any  paragraph  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it  ? — I  think  not. 

18685.  When  did  you  become  aware  that  any  new  paragraph  had  been  sub¬ 
stituted,  or  when  did  you  see  the  paragraph  so  substituted  ? — I  think  it  must 
have  been  shown  to  me  on  that  day,  or  the  next,  or  on  some  occasion  closely 
following,  by  Mr.  Parker. 

18686.  Did  Mr.  Parker  state  by  whom  the  objection  had  been  taken? — Yes, 
Mr.  Parker  described  to  me  what  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Lewis  on  the  original  reading  of  the  letter,  and  then  what  had  taken  place  at  a 
subsequent  reading  of  the  letter,  when  Mr.  Nicholls  was  present.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Parker  went  into  Mr.  Nicliolls’s  room,  and  there  the 
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draft,  as  originally  proposed,  was  read,  and  that  Mr.  Nieholls  made  objections 
of  the  same  kind  as  Mr.  Lewis  had  made  to  it. 

18687.  When  this  paragraph  was  read  to  you,  you  were  aware  of  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  had  been  taken  to  it  by  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

18688.  Putting  that,  if  you  can,  out  of  consideration,  what  was  your  own  im¬ 
pression  of  that  paragraph  ? — My  impression  of  the  paragraph  was  that  it  was 
one  I  should  not  have  written,  nor  I  could  not  recommend  to  be  written. 

18689.  Was  it  such  a  paragraph  as  conveyed  to  your  mind  the  impression 
'that  the  writer  of  it  wished  to  quit  his  situation  ? — I  was  aware  from  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  that  he  had  that  dissatisfaction  with  bis  position  there,  that  he  had  contem¬ 
plated  resignation  some  time  previously,  some  months  before  probably.  I  was 
aware,  therefore,  that  he  held  his  office  by  a  slight  tenure  as  regarded  his  own 
estimation  of  it ;  and  I  did  not,  I  think,  form  any  impression  of  that  kind,  that 
he  wrote  this  letter  with  a  view  to  provoke  either  a  dismissal  or  an  occasion 
for  a  resignation ;  I  did  not  contemplate  that  in  any  way  as  connected  with  the 
letter.  1  know  he  wrote  that  under  circumstances  of  irritation  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  I  do  not  think  it  came  across  my  mind  at  all  to  think  of  his  resignation 
in  reference  to  that. 

18690.  Were  you  present  at  either  of  the  interviews  to  which  you  have  re¬ 
ferred,  between  Mr.  Parker  and  the  Commissioners,  in  relation  to  this  letter  on 
this  day  ? — No. 

18691.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Will  you  produce  the  draft  of  this  letter?— Yes. 

18692.  On  the  6th  October? — Yes. 

18693.  (To  Mr.  Coode.]  Are  we  to  understand,  in  stating  that  the  paragraph 
which  was  eventually  substituted  for  the  one  objected  to  in  that  letter  by  Mr. 
Parker,  was  written  in  your  presence  ? — I  think  it  was  written  in  my  room,  at 
the  window ;  I  was  not  working ;  there  was  a  table  between  me  and  Mr.  Parker 
when  he  wrote  it. 

1 8694.  Are  you  pretty  confident  in  your  recollection  on  that  point  ? — I  feel 
pretty  sure  that  it  was  so. 

1 8695.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Parker  did  not  show  the  paragraph  that  was 
objected  to,  as  well  as  the  one  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  it? — I  am  in  a  high 
degree  confident  it  was  so. 

18696.  Mr.  Christie .]  How  do  you  know  he  made  the  alteration  in  your 
room  ? — I  describe  that  as  his  purpose  in  setting  about  it ;  and  while  going  on, 
he  was  talking  to  me  in  the  intervals  on  the  subject ;  I  inferred  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  very  same  paper  which  he  had  read  to  me. 

18697.  Might  he  not  have  been  copying  the  paper  as  it  had  been  previously 
altered  ? — He  might  so. 

18698.  Are  you  sure  he  was  not  ? — Not  at  all. 

1  8699.  Chairman.']  Your  ground  of  statement  is,  that  after  having  conversed 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other,  you  saw  him 
proceed  to  write? — Yes. 

18700.  And  from  that  you  draw  the  inference  that  he  was  writing  the  para¬ 
graph? — Yes. 

18701.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Take  the  draft  of  that  letter  of  the  6th  of  October, 
and  see  by  whom  the  letter  was  drafted  ? — Mr.  Lewis. 

18702.  Then  in  stating  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  drafted  it,  you  were 
referring  to  another  letter? — -Yes. 

18703.  Mr.  Christie .]  At  the  end  of  this  letter  is  signed  “  G.  C.’*?— Those 
are  not  Mr.  Goode’s  initials,  but  they  show  who  signed  the  letter. — (Mr.  Coode.) 
After  the  signature  takes  place,  the  clerk  by  whom  the  letter  is  brought  adds 
those  initals. 

18704.  Mr.  Cfudstie.]  (To  Mr.  Coode.)  Did  you  sign  that  letter  without 
reading  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt. 

18705.  Although  relating  to  the  Andover  Inquiry  ?— Yes. 

18706.  Chairman.]  Did  Mr.  Parker  consult  you  at  all  on  the  occasion  as  to 
the  conduct  he  should  pursue  in  any  subsequent  transaction  between  himself  and 
the  Commissioners? — I  cannot  say  whether  he  did  on  that  occasion,  but  he  did 
on  some  occasions. 

18707.  What  advice  did  you  give  him  ? — Generally  the  advice  I  gave  him  was, 
not  to  act  under  irritation ;  to  control  his  indignation  and  irritated  feelings,  not 
to  take  offence  or  to  let  his  feelings  operate  on  him  to  make  him  resign  his 
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office,  and  generally  I  think  to  act  as  temperately  in  his  own  protection  as  he 

could.  ,  n 

18708.  Did  you  consider  anything  was  necessary  to  be  done  tor  ins  pro¬ 
tection  ?— It  was  obvious  that  he  himself  was  labouring  under  very  great 
excitement,  and  it  was  also  well  known  to  one  that  there  was  a  considerable  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  him  in  the  office.  I  knew  his  position  to  be  one  that  I  regarded 
as  one  of  jeopardy,  which  should  not  be  aggravated  to  his  disadvantage. 

18700.  Did  you  advise  him  to  be  temperate,  and  probably  firm,  or  conced¬ 
ing  ?— I  do  not  think  I  advised  him  to  concede.  I  thought  it  well  that  he  should 
be  as  passive  and  neutral  as  possible. 

18710.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  think  he  required  not  only  to  be  protected  trom 

himself,  but  to  be  protected  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  as  well  as  himself  ? 
—I  do  not  think  he  required  to  be  protected  very  much  from  himself.  I  believe 
that  was  the  main  thing,  to  protect  him  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners ,  it 
seemed  to  me  clear  that  acting  under  feelings  of  irritation,  such  as  he  was 
labouring  under  then,  tended  to  provoke  the  Commissioners  to  take  a  more 
serious  view  of  matters  than  they  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  take. 

1871 1.  How  was  he  to  protect  himself  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners ,  by 

being  temperate  ? — Yes.  _  ,  ' 

18712.  Did  you  advise  him  to  assume  a  decided  tone  towards  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — It  often  occurred  to  me  to  say  to  him,  “  You  had  better  treat  that  de¬ 
cidedly.”  I  did  not  wish  him  to  make  an  appearance  of  concession.  It  was 
rather  an  advice  not  to  take  things  in  too  irritating  a  sense.  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  treat  such  a  matter  firmly,  and  take  a  firm  tone.  I  think  it  must 
have  occurred  more  than  once. 

18713.  Chairman .]  You  stated  you  were  consulted  by  Mr.  Parker  as  to  the 

production  of  Mr.  Mitchener’s  report  ? — Yes. 

18714.  You  gave  an  opinion,  that  that  report  ought  to  be  produced.  Yes, 

I  thought  it  an  important  document,  and  one  that  should  somehow  be  bi ought 

forward.  .  .  ,  . 

18715.  Did  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should,  be  pro¬ 

duced,  or  as  to  the  party  who  should  produce  it  r — No. 

18716.  Did  Mr.  Parker  express  an  intention  of  producing  it  himsell  .  1 

know  that  Mr.  Parker  expressed  an  intention  that  it  should  be  produced  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  he  described  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  produced. 

18717.  Suppose  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  be  in  the  possession  01  that 
report,  do  you  consider  that  there  is  anything  in  his  producing  it  himself  that 

could  fairly  give  the  impression  that  he  was  partial  to  one  of  the  parties  ?— 1 

looked  on  that  report  as  the  fair  report  of  a  disinterested  person.  I  thought 
Mr.  Mitchener  acted  merely  as  an  accountant  in  making  that  report.  I  believed 
it  to  be  a  perfectly  disinterested  and  impartial  report ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  impossible  to  put  that  matter  before  the  public  in  any  other  shape  than  that 
report ;  therefore  it  did  appear  to  me  an  important  and  material  document  to  be 
among  the  other  proceedings  before  the  public.  I  do  not  think  I  gave  any 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  that  should  be  produced.  If  anybody  asked  me 
how  it  should  be  done,  I  thought  that  might  fairly  be  left  to  Mr.  Parker  s  discre¬ 
tion  how  it  should  be  made  use  of. 

18718.  Knowing  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  done,  and  the  nature  of  the 
report,  as  to  the  importance  of  which  you  have  given  a  strong  opinion,  do  you 
consider  that  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  in  producing  that  report  justly  laid  him  open 
to  the  charge  or  imputation  of  taking  a  step  that  would  give  an  impression  of 
his  partiality  ?— I  am  not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  on  that.  I  do  not 
remember  the  way  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  though  I  believe  the  repoit  to 
be  an  impartial  one  and  an  important  one,  I  never  read  it  completely,  so  that  1 
cannot  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  mode  in  which  it  was  produced  was 
indicative  of  impartiality  or  not. 

18719.  Did  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  consult  you  at  all  at  any  subsequent 
period,  as  to  the  production  of  that  report  ? — Some  conversation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  me  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  on  one  occasion  about  it. 

18720.  After  its  production  ? — Yes.  . 

18721.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  conversation  was  ?  I  think  it  was  nothing 
more  than  objection  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  as  to  the  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  with  which  it  had  been  produced. 

18722.  In  what  way  did  Sir  Edmund  Head  state  that  its  production  showed 
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want  of  judgment  ? — We  did  not  go  into  details.  I  did  not.  know  tlie  ciicum 
stances  of  its  production.  I  believe  the  account  of  ‘c  The  1  imes  acquainted 
Sir  Edmund  Head  with  the  fact,  and  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  state  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  it ;  if  I  state  my  own  impression,  I  thought  Sir  Edmund  Head  attri¬ 
buted  more  weight  to  it  than  I  was  inclined  to  do,  but  still  I  was  impel  fectly 
informed. 

18723.  Did  you  state  to  Sir  Edmund  Head,  that  at  that  time  Mr.  1  aikei  had 
consulted  you  as  to  its  production  ? — I  did  ;  I  said  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Parkei  as 
to  the  propriety  of  making  the  report  in  some  way  part  of  the  proceedings. 

18724.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  stated,  in  answer  to  some  questions  that  were 
put  to  you,  that  you  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  7th  of  October,  on 
which  day  Mr.  Lewis  showed  you  a  letter  he  received  from  Mr.  Bowen  May  ? 

Mr.  Lewis  showed  me  the  letter,  that  is,  held  it  in  his  hand  ;  I  never  read  the 
letter. 

18725.  An  extract  from  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet  was  placed  in  your  hand, 
purporting  to  be  vour  account  of  that  interview  ?  That  is  Mr.  Parkers  state¬ 
ment. 

18726.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  that  was  not  consistent  with  your 
recollection  of  what  passed  at  that  interview  ? — Certainly. 

18727.  Or  consistent  with  your  statement  to  Mr.  Parker,  with  regard  to  what 
passed  at  that  interview? — Certainly  not. 

18728.  State  in  what  particulars  your  recollection  differs? — -It  says  that  Mr. 
Coode  apprised  Mr.  Parker  “  that  a ‘letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Bowen 
May,  containing  a  statement  that  I  had  charged  him  (Mr.  May)  at  the  inquiry 
at  Andover,  with  having  committed  a  breach  of  faith  in  refusing  to  furnish  the 
dates  and  particulars  of  the  charges  against  the  master.”  That  is  first  of  all 
incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  describes  me  to  have  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Parker 
of  the  effect  of  Mr.  Bowen  May’s  letter,  with  the  effect  of  which  I  was  entirely 
unacquainted,  and  am  to  this  moment  except  by  this  paragraph. 

18729.  Mr.  Christie .]  Were  you  not  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  that 
letter  from  what  Mr.  Lewis  told  you  ? — No.  He  did  not  tell  me  the  charges. 
Mr.  Lewis  inquired  of  me  if  I  knew  anything  of  Mr.  Bowen  May.  I  had  cer¬ 
tain  impressions  about  Mr.  Bowen  May,  but  I  did  not  recollect,  with  any 
accuracy,  how  I  derived  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bowen  May. 

18730.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.}  State  the  particular  opinion  to  which  you  object? — 
I  could  not  have  told  Mr.  Parker  the  contents  of  the  letter,  not  being  acquainted 
with  them. 

18731.  You  now  state  that  you  were  not  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
letter? — Yes  ;  all  Mr.  Lewis  informed  me  was,  that  a  letter  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Bowen  May  containing  charges  against  Mr.  Parker,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  something,  I  do  not  know  why,  of  the  character  of  the  writer  before  he 
determined  what  answer  should  be  given.  Mr.  Lewis  described  his  purpose  to 
me  to  be  to  know  who  Mr.  Bowen  May  was,  what  sort  of  person  he  was,  what 
sort  of  weight  might  generally  be  attached  to  charges  produced  by  Mr.  Bowen 
May.  As  I  could  give  Mr.  Lewis  no  information  about  it,  but  suggested  that 
he  would  get  better  information  from  Mr.  Lumley,  then  Mr.  Lewis  suggested 
that  I  should  say  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  gave  me  a  general  injunction 
of  secrecy.  Then  Mr.  Parker’s  statement  goes  on,  “  That  Mr.  Lewis  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  (Mr.  Coode)  that  the  receipt  of  such  letter  should  be  concealed 
from  me.”  As  I  stated  to  the  Committee  before,  Mr.  Lewis  suggested  that  this 
should  be  kept  a  secret,  that  is,  that  nothing  should  be  said  about  the  letter,  and 
that  injunction  was  one  of  a  perfectly  general  nature,  quite  universal  in  its  terms, 
but  was  not  specifically  that  it  should  be  concealed  from  Mr.  Parker,  or  from 
any  other  individual.  Then  Mr.  Parker  goes  on  to  say,  “  that  such  a  letter 
should  be  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  against  me.”  To  that  I  must  say,  first, 
that  Mr.  Lewis  never  said  anything  of  the  kind ;  next,  it  seems  to  me  not  only 
that  I  did  so,  but  it  seems  to  me  impossible  I  could  say  that  the  subject  of  the 
letter  should  be  made  a  charge  against  Mr.  Parker.  I  might  have  said  that 
the  charges  were  for  a  time  to  be  concealed  from  Mr.  Parker,  but  that  is  alto¬ 
gether,  as  I  understand  it,  so  insensible  a  statement,  that  I  do  not  believe  I 
could,  if  the  other  circumstances  had  been  correct,  have  made  it  to  him. 

18732.  You  say  you  might  have  told  to  Mr.  Parker,  if  it  had  been  consistent 
with  the  fact,  that  the  charges  were  to  be  concealed  from  him  ? — Yes. 
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18733.  Are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  that  would  be  consistent  with 
the  fact  ? — No. 

!8j34*  You  distinctly  say  you  did  not  say  so  to  Mr.  Parker? — Yes.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  say,  “  That  he  (Mr.  Coode)  had  refused  to  comply  with  Mr.  Lewis’s 
desire,  saying  that  there  was  no  reason  for  acting  in  such  a  manner,  towards 
one  who  had  ever  been  active  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.” 
What  took  place  between  myself  and  Mr.  Parker,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  is 
something  in  this  manner  :  when  I  told  Mr.  Parker  that  I  had  been  directed  to 
keep  this  letter  secret,  or  keep  the  fact  of  a  letter  containing  such  charges  secret, 
Mr.  Parker  inquired  of  me,  “  Did  that  extend  to  me?”  and  I  must  have  stated 
to  him,  that  at  all  events,  I  did  not  consider  such  an  injunction  as  extending  to 
him ;  and  if  such  an  injunction  was  given  to  me,  with  the  intention  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  Mr.  Parker,  I  should  not  have  complied  with  it.  I  think  l 
said  something  to  the  effect  in  receiving  the  injunction  from  Mr.  Lewis;  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  not  apply  to  Mr.  Parker  ;  that  I  could  not  have  complied 
with  such  an  injunction  with  regard  to  any  person,  much  less  to  a  person  who, 
like  Mr.  Parker,  had  performed  his  duty  zealously,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

18735.  What  is  the  usual  course  pursued  by  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office, 
with  regard  to  a  letter  containing  charges  affecting  an  Assistant  Commissioner? 
— I  think  it  would  be  referred  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  immediately, 
whether  much  importance  was  attributed  to  it  or  not. 

1  8736.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  which  you  state  as  the  usual  course,  was 
pursued  with  regard  to  this  letter? — That  was  the  course  pursued. 

18737.  The  usual  course  was  pursued  with  respect  to  this  letter? — Yes. 

18738.  That  course  was  taken  after  your  interview  with  Mr.  Lewis? — Yes. 

18739.  Was  there  anything  which  passed  during  that  interview  with  Mr. 
Lewis  that  led  you  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  prepared  to  take  the  usual 
course  with  that  letter? — Nothing  whatever. 

18740.  Nothing  passed  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  such  would  not  be  the 
case  ? — Nothing. 

18741.  You  stated  that  you  had  been  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  Mr.  Parker 
from  Mr.  Lewis,  stating  that  Mr.  Lewis  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  him 
for  employment  ? — Yes,  I  was  the  bearer  of  that  message. 

18742.  On  receiving  the  message,  you  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Parker  at 
the  shop  of  Messrs.  Cadell,  in  the  Strand  ? — Yes. 

18743.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Parker  previously  to  your  interview  with  Mr.  Lewis, 
when  you  received  that  message  from  Mr.  Parker? — Immediately  preceding, 
on  my  way  to  the  office. 

18744.  Did  Mr.  Parker  tell  you  at  that  previous  interview,  that  he  was  about 
to  become,  or  that  he  had  become  an  applicant  for  a  vacant  office  in  the  Lunacy 
Commission  ? — He  told  me  he  had  applied  for  it. 

18745.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Parker  that  you  would  ask  for  an  interview  with 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  with  respect  to  him  ? — I  think  it  is  likely  I  did,  I 
know  I  had  the  intention  ;  I  think  I  got  him  to  wait  there  until  I  could  bring 
him  the  proposition. 

18746.  Was  he  aware  that  you  were  about  to  see  the  Commissioners  on  that 
subject? — I  think  he  was. 

18747.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  any  request  from  him  that  you  saw  the 
Commissioners  that  time  ? — He  did  not  request  it,  certainly. 

18748.  Did  he  make  any  objection  to  your  seeing  them? — Not  the  least ;  he 
encouraged  it. 

18749.  De  encouraged  your  seeking  an  interview  with  the  Commissioners  on 
that  occasion  ? — I  do  not  know  that ;  he  knew  I  should  do  it  immediately.  He 
encouraged  me  to  pursue  the  design  I  expressed  to  him  of  getting  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  give  him  such  a  recommendation  as  I  thought  they  could  fairly  do, 
for  employment ;  and  l  had  in  view  this  particular  application  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  Lunacy. 

18750.  Did  you  communicate  to  Mr.  Parker  the  result  of  the  message  when 
you  saw  him  ? — I  left  the  office  immediately,  and  went  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  found 
him  where  I  had  left  him. 

18751.  Did  Mr.  Parker  make  any  observation  to  you  on  the  receipt  of  that 
letter? — I  think  he  expressed  or  showed  his  satisfaction;  I  do  not  remember 
any  particular  expression. 

18752.  Not  of  dissatisfaction  ? — No. 


18753.  Dave 
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1  8753.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet? — Yes.  G.  Goode,  Esa 

18754.  Have  you  seen  his  address  to  the  bar  of  the  Home  Circuit? — Yes.  - — 1 — - — 

18755.  Do  you  know  there  is  in  it  this  passage,  “  One  circumstance  connected  24  July  184/1. 

with  the  case  which  is  not  alluded  to  in  these  letters  has  excited  in  my  mind 
emotions  of  scorn  and  indignation;  it  is  this:  Mr.  George  Cornwall  Lewis, 
one  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  has  sent  me  an  authorized  message,  ‘  that 
the  Commissioners  do  not  wish  to  injure  me,  and  will  give  me  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  other  employment.’  Such  a  message,  following  such  treatment 
■4  as  I  have  experienced  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  you  will  know  how  to 
appreciate.”  Have  you  seen  that  passage? — Yes. 

18756.  Are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  when  you  took  that  message  to 
Mr.  Parker  in  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Cadell,  in  the  Strand,  that  he  expressed 
satisfaction  on  the  receipt  of  it? — I  think  his  whole  appearance,  and  all  his 
conduct,  was  significant  of  satisfaction  ;  1  think  it  was  an  expression  of  general 
satisfaction. 

18757.  Was  he  aware  that  you  were  about  to  communicate  with  the  Com- 
sioners  on  the  subject  of  their  giving  him  a  recommendation  for  employment? — 

Yes,  I  suspect  now  not  that  I  was  about  to  do  it,  but  that  I  had  already  done  it. 

18758.  But  you  saw  Mr.  Parker  at  the  shop  previous  to  seeing  Mr.  Lewis? 

— Yes. 

18759.  He  was  aware  that  it  was  your  intention  then  or  at  some  future  time 
to  speak  on  the  subject  ?— Yes. 

18760.  And  he  encouraged  you  to  do  so? — Yes. 

18761  Chairman .]  Did  you  say  that  he  encouraged  you  to  do  so,  or  that  he 
was  cognizant  of  the  fact? — I  think  he  showed  a  desire  to  procure  this  employ¬ 
ment,  and  was  pleased  with  the  prospect  or  probability  of  doing  so,  and  I  under¬ 
stood  myself  at  all  events  as  acting  in  complete  concurrence  with  his  views  ;  at 
all  events  I  had  his  full  acquiescence. 

18762.  Had  you  met  him  there  by  appointment  on  this  subject  ?-— No,  I 
think  I  had  met  him  in  the  Strand  ;  but  that  I  cannot  say. 

18763.  Did  you  propose  to  converse  with  them  on  this  subject,  or  did  he? — 

I  cannot  say  how  he  began.  1  was  generally  anxious  to  see  him  in  as  good  a 
position  as  could  be  secured  for  him,  and  it  is  very  likely  1  began  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

18764.  And  then  you  went  into  Cadell’s  shop  for  the  sake  of  more  convenient 
conversation  ? — Yes ;  I  have  met  Mr.  Parker  in  Cadell’s  shop  two  or  three 
times. 

18765.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  We  understand  from  you  that  when  you  had  this 
interview  with  Mr.  Lewis,  you  had  in  your  mind  this  vacant  place  in  the  Lunacy 
Commission? — Yes. 

18766.  Did  you  carry  a  subsequent  message  from  Mr.  Lewis  to  Mr.  Parker 
on  the  same  subject  ? — No. 

18767.  Not  a  second  message? — No,  1  have  no  recollection  of  a  second 
message ;  another  message  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

18768.  Not  by  you  ? — That  is  the  only  message  I  conveyed.  The  question 
having  arisen  as  to  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  had  expressed  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  give  Mr.  Parker  a  recommendation,  1  afterwards,  not  by  Mr. 

Lewis’s  request,  but  because  I  felt  difficulty  rather  about  these  terms ;  I  felt  that 
I  might  have  conveyed  larger  expectations  than  Mr.  Lewis’s  words  justified. 

I  was  contemplating  this  employment  in  the  Lunacy  Commission  ;  I  felt  that  I 
must  have  conveyed  more  to  Mr.  Parker  than  probably  Mr.  Lewis  intended,  and 
when  Mr.  Lewis  framed  a  note  representing  his  view  of  the  message  he  had 
given  to  me,  which  in  the  main  concurred  with  the  message  I  had  given  to  Mr. 

Parker,  I  was  feeling  a  doubt  as  to  whether  that  would  agree  with  Mr. 

Parker’s  recollection,  as  I  did  not  feel  it  entirely  agreed  with  my  reccollection 
of  what  I  had  said  to  him  ;  I  read  that  note  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  to  Mr.  Parker,  but 
Hiat  was  not  by  Mr.  Lewis’s  request.  1  did  not  convey  any  message  on  that  • 
it  was  a  spontaneous  act  of  my  own. 

18769.  That  was  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  previous  message  h _ 

Y  es . 

18770.  Was  there  anything  in  that  statement  expressly  limiting  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  private  employment  ?— I  do  not  remember  whether  it  did :  I  think 
it  did  not. 

18771.  You  do  not  recollect  ?— No. 

0-45—31. 
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18772.  You  have  not  got  that  memorandum  now  ?— No,  I  have  not.  I  have 

no  doubt  I  could  recover  it,  and  could  send  it  to  the  Committee. 

18778  Was  this  memorandum  given  to  you  previously  to  the  publication 
the  pamphlet  or  not?— No;  after  the  question  about  it  was  excited  by  tuat 

advertisement  of  that  pamphlet.  t  v 

1 8774.  Was  it  previous  to  the  publication  or  not  ?— That  1  cannot  say . 

1877^  Chairman .]  Is  it  correct  to  put  down  this  as  the  version  of  this  trans¬ 
action  that  at  a  certain  period  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet 
Mr  Lewis  desired  you,  and  also  desired  Mr.  Chadwick,  to  put  m  writing  your  * 
respective  recollections  of  the  message  which,  on  the  former  occasion,  Mr.  Lewis 
had  authorized  you  to  convey  ?-That  is  a  generally  correct  representat.cn  ;  but 

Mr  Lewis  did  not  request  me  to  put  it  in  writing. 

18776  It  is  taken  down  in  this  way :  that  you  did  not  put  it  111  writing,  bu 

whiled;  conversation  was  going  on  Mr.  Lewis  did  ;  ^  -^^'the  hr^Tin 
vou  that  memorandum  so  put  m  writing,  that  you  differed  with  the  terms 

which  it  was  couched,  and  that  those  terms  did  "f  /SfttoW 

the  message  you  had  been  so  instructed  to  convey  .  •  .  rather  fell 

it,  it  did  not  concur  with  my  v.ew  ;  it  was  modified,  and  he.  felt  ™  el 
short  than  otherwise.  I  could  not  say  Mr.  Lewis  s  words,  but  the  impression 

derived  from  those  words  I  conveyed  to  Mr.  Parker. 

18777.  A°d  that  statement  so  modified  you  subsequently  showed  to  Mi.  Par- 

k6: 1' yr  And  Mr.  Parker  then  expressed  his  dissent  from  that  as  giving  a  cor- 

^ SlZ ev^^ough  you 

1 1  ss. on 

Son®  that  office  toS  Lewis  7-  I  ’am  not  prepared  to  say  I  did  mention 

rt^mUS  “you  to  M,  Parker  what 
month  ?-  I  cannot  say ;  I  am  utterly  unable  to  speak  as  to  dates  ,n  any  of  these 

"S.  The  Commissioners  advised  with  you,  did  they  not  on  the  present 

°bt,a8783n  ArVfonltilNl’oVSAat  thoTe' “records  are  kept  in  accordance 
18783.  Are  you  si  F  opinion  that  form  of  keeping  the 

^SZ.^at.^ferLXlee^ing  of  the  minutes  is  concerned, 

as  the  system  now  in  force  been  pursued  in  the 
VTu  SET tha/youTouS  it  do ffi  whetiier  some  acts  had  been 

do^Se 

•“$?  «on  as  to  the  terms  and  contents  of  an 

°1V87t^7beisrU™obeiiiiderstood^romeyOT*lmmtLblmassisten^ecretary  should 
receive  bs  directions  from  a  to  be 

Xnaa  matter  to  be  determined  by  a  single  Com- 

“T tlT  Supposing  the  Board  had  not  adopted  the  order,  is  that  order  valid,? 

'  —No';  if  the  Board  do  not  adopt  the  order  ^  rlL  vith  regard  to  the 

18780  Then  a  single  Commissioner  is  in  tact  powen  ,  .  6  ,  ,i  „v 

issuing  of  an  order,  unless  another  Commissioner  unites  with  him,  and  they 

foim  a  Board?— Certainly.  1*7 90.  You 
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18790.  You  think  that  a  single  Commissioner  should  not  even  take  on  him¬ 
self  to  direct  an  assistant  secretary  to  prepare  an  order  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Board ;  is  that  so  ? — What  I  had  reference  to  was  a  case  somewhat  different 
from  that  perhaps  which  you  describe,  or  which  I  have  described.  There  are 
cases  in  which  orders  have  been  framed  and  issued,  and  the  signature  affixed 
subsequently  ;  such  a  case  or  cases  of  that  kind  I  have  known. 

18791.  Your  observations  applied  to  such  cases  as  those?- — It  would  apply 
emphatically  to  such  cases  as  those. 

18792.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  you  expressed,  that  the  assistant 
secretary  should  receive  his  orders  to  prepare  the  form  of  an  order  from  the 
Board,  and  not  from  a  single  Commissioner  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  the  direction  to  prepare  a  form  should  be  given  by  the  Board  with  a 
view  to  the  ultimate  consideration  by  the  Board.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  act 
of  the  Board,  or  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  Board  should  concur  in  giving  that 
direction  for  the  preparation  of  the  order.  Then  there  are  portions  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Commission  was  involved  ;  they  gave 
directions  to  some  persons  out  of  the  office,  cases  in  which  a  single  Commissioner 
has  seen  the  letter,  and  probably  alone  drafted  the  letter,  and  the  letter  has 
gone  with  the  authority  of  a  single  Commissioner.  Such  things  were  frequent 
formerly  ;  I  am  cognizant  of  a  number  of  instances,  though  I  could  not  describe 
any  particular  letter. 

1 8793.  What  sort  of  letter  do  you  refer  to,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Board 
can  be  exerted  t — Such  a  letter  as  this,  on  sanctioning  a  departure  from  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  Commissioners  in  a  particular  case,  a  sanction  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board.  I  know  of  a 
letter,  or  more  than  one  letter,  of  that  kind  issued  on  the  authority  of  a  single 
Commissioner. 

1 8794.  Are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  those  letters  do  not  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Board,  or  more  than  one  Commissioner? — The  present  course  of 
proceedings  was  devised  to  prevent  proceedings  of  that  sort  in  this  way  :  there 
is  a  form  of  minute  sheet,  the  intention  of  which  is,  that  there  should  be  entered 
on  that  sheet  everything  that  is  the  act,  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  ; 
and  it  is  the  intention  that  there  should  be  inserted  on  that  sheet  every  such 
act,  and  that  that  sheet  should  be  signed  ;  that  the  directions  given  in  that  sheet 
should  operate  as  the  authority  for  the  act ;  the  issuing  of  an  order,  or  the  send¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  sanction  such  a  proceeding  as  I  have  just  now  described,  that  is 
signed  by  twro  Commissioners  at  least.  That  form  of  minute  was  devised  with  a 
view  of  preventing,  what  was  a  fact  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  authorization  by 
a  single  Commissioner  of  proceedings,  which  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  Board. 

18795.  This  form  of  proceeding,  which  was  laid  down  by  yourself  in  1841, 
was  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  these  objectionable  proceedings  to 
which  you  have  referred  ? — It  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  these 
things,  which  were  acts  of  authority  of  the  Commissioners,  in  that  form  of 
minute,  and  procuring  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  under  their  own 
hands  for  all  those  acts. 

18796.  And  this  form  of  proceeding  which  is  prescribed  by  you,  if  adhered 
to  by  the  Commissioners,  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  objectionable 
practices  ? — If  there  were  inserted  in  that  form  a  reference  to  everything  that 
was  a  formal  act,  an  act  of  authority  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  it  was  my 
opinion  that  that  would  be  a  proper  course  of  proceeding ;  that  it  would  be  a  pro¬ 
per  mode  of  marking  the  concurrence  of  the  Commissioners  in  all  such  acts.  I 
cannot  speak  to  the  accuracy  of  those  minutes,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
keeping  them. 

11797.  This  form  of  proceeding  was  adopted  by  you  in  1841  ? — Yes. 

18798.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  system  which  you  had  recommended 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Commissioners  since  1841  ? — I  am  aware  of  instances 
in  which  it  has  not  been  carried  out ;  or  at  all  events,  of  one  notable  instance, 
and  that  has  led  me  to  think  there  may  be  others. 

1 8799.  Have  you  made  any  representation  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  on 
that  subject? — No. 

18800.  Did  you  consider  yourself  in  any  shape  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  ? — Their  legal  adviser  on  all  occasions  when  they  called  on  me  for 
my  advice,  and  frequently  I  volunteered  my  advice. 

•  0.45—31.  C  68806.  Did 
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18801.  Did  you  volunteer  any  advice  to  them  on  this  point  you  now  mention 
to  the  Committee  ?— No,  I  have*  not.  All  the  advice  I  could  have  given  would 
have  been  to  adhere  strictly  in  all  cases,  and  require  all  clerks  and  other  persons 
concerned  in  the  business  of  the  Commission,  to  take  care  that  every  act  of  the 
Commissioners,  for  the  recording  of  which  those  minutes  were  framed,  was  in 
fact  inserted  in  those  minutes.  It  was  not  a  matter  for  me  to. advise  on  legally  ; 
it  was  a  general  direction,  which  should  apply  to  every  one  in  the  office,  that 
they  should  do  that  with  all  possible  regularity  and  punctuality ;  it  was  not  a 
subject  of  legal  advice. 

18802.  Chairman .]  The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  on  any  one 
day  appear  to  be  kept  under  three  heads,  one  being  the  minutes  of  directions  of 
the  Board  on  correspondence,  in  which  all  letters  received  appear  to  be  entered, 
with  a  column  for  directions  of  any  steps  to  be  taken  on  those  letters ;  another 
headed  <£  orders,”  which  are  laid  before  the  Board  for  signature,  and  in  the  case 
of  such  points  arising,  a  third  head  of  “  record,  ’  namely,  the  miscellaneous 
minutes  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

18803.  Do  you  consider  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  of  whatever 
nature,  which  is  brought  before  them,  are  recorded  under  one  of  those  three 
heads  ?— They  are  all  capable  of  being  recorded  under  one  of  those  three 
heads  j  those  three  heads  I  think  would  include  everything  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  could  possibly  do  as  Commissioners. 

1 8804.  Then  in  order  to  ascertain  what  has  been  done  on  a  particular  day  you 

must  look  through  each  of  those  three  heads  r — \  es. 

18805.  Then  those  three  heads  area  classification  under  those  three  classes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  on  each  day  ? — Yes  ;  the  first  of  those  forms  relates 
to  correspondence  on  which  the  Commissioners  might  give  some  .  direction 
authoritatively,  or  exercise  their  power,  not  a  mere  utterance  of  opinion,  but 
exercise  some  authority  as  Commissioners.  The  other,  which,  relates  to  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  issuing  and  preparation  of  orders,  is  intended  to  include  that  class 
of  cases  which  I  know  occurs  frequently,  that  a  single  Commissioner  has  given 
directions  for  an  order  instead  of  that  direction  being  given,  as  I  think. more 
properly  should  be  done,  by  a  Board.  Again,  there  is  a  third. form  lelating  to 
the  execution  by  the  Commissioners  of  documents,  orders,  sanctions,  and  various 
documents,  which  require  their  signature,  or  seal,  or  both.  Of  course  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  Commissioner  was  always  done  by  a  Commissioner.  There  were  cases  in 
which  the  signature  of  one  Commissioner  was  put  to  a  document  on  one  day,  and 
another  Commissioner’s  signature  added  on  a  subsequent  day,  and  in  the 
interval  the  order  issued.  It  was  to  prevent  that  irregularity  that  that  third 
form  was  framed.  If  these  forms  are  complied  with  in  regaid  to  eveiythin.g 
that  is  the  act  of  the  Commissioners,  then  the  proceedings  would,  so  far  as  their 

recording  is  concerned,  be  quite  regular. 

18806.  A  letter  is  written  from  a  Board  of  Guardians,  asking  such  a  question 
asleave  to  depart  from  the  general  prohibitory  order  for  the  allowing  of  non¬ 
resident  relief  in  the  case  of  A.  B.  :  under  the  head  of  directions  occurs  this, 
“  Consent  while  A.  B.  resides  with  his  daughter.”  Tor  the  giving  of  that  direction, 
do  you  consider  that  the  authority  of  one  Commissioner  is  sufficient  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  authority  of  one  Commissioner  is  sufficient. 

1 8807.  Is  that  direction  a  direction  to  write  the  letter  ?— If  it  is  a  direction  to 
prepare  a  letter,  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  the  Commissioners  operating  on 
persons  who  were  authorized  by  that  act  to  do  something ;  but  when  the  direc¬ 
tion  was  given  to  issue  that  letter,  on  which  the  letter  would  become  operative, 
I  consider  it  is  an  act  which  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Board. 

18808.  In  the  regular  course  of  business,  suppose  the  direction  to  write  this 
letter  to  be  given  on  one  Board- day  prior  to  the  order  issuing,  in  consequence 
of  that  direction  it  could  be  laid  on  a  subsequent  Board-day  before  the  Board, 
and  would  be  recorded  under  the  column  of  following  orders  being  laid  before  the 
Board,  would  be  signed  and  sealed? — Not  in  the  case  you  have  just  spoken  of, 
there  would  be  a  letter  sanctioning  the  departure  from  the  order. 

18809.  Where  would  that  letter  be  recorded: — The  draft  of  the  letter  would 
be  kept  with  the  letter  of  the  guardians  applying  for  the  relaxation  amongst  the 
usual  records  of  the  Commission,  in  the  portfolios  in  which  letters  are  kept. 

18810.  Where  would  the  authority  to  writing  that  letter  appear  by  the  two 
Commissioners  ? — That  authority  would  formally  appear  no  otherwise  than  by 
the  initials  of  a  single  Commissioner. 

18811.  Mr. 
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18811.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  That  is,  previous  to  1841?— Yes. 

18812.  When  you  say  that  authority  would  be  evidenced  by  the  initials  of  a 
single  Commissioner,  are  you  speaking  to  a  period  prior  to  1841,  or  the  present 
time  ? _ What  would  be  the  common  practice  prior  to  1841,  and  now  would  be  an 

irregular  practice,  if  it  took  place.  r 

18813.  You  are  asked  with  respect  to  the  instruction  to  write  a  letter  r — The 
instruction  to  write  a  letter  I  do  not  look  on  as  an  act  of  the  Board,  supposing 
there  is  a  subsequent  adoption  by  the  Board.  Supposing  it  ends  there,  and 
there  was  no  subsequent  act  of  the  Board  adopting  that  letter,  I  say  that  a  letter 
would  be  issued,  not  having  the  authority  of  the  Board. 

18814.  Adverting  to  the  case  put  under  the  column  of  direction  papers, 
i(  Consent  while  he  resides  with  his  daughter  ;  what  would  be  done  on  that  ? 
— A  letter  would  be  written,  expressive  ol  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  con¬ 
sented  to  what  the  guardians  applied  for  while  the  person  resided  with  his 
daughter. 

18815.  How  would  the  authority  under  which  that  letter  went  be  evidenced  ? 
— By  those  minutes. 

18816.  By  those  initials  which  are  placed  at  the  column,  called  direction? 
—Yes. 

18817.  Therefore  the  occurrence  of  those  signatures  would  imply  directions 
had  been  given  for  writing  such  a  letter? — Yes. 

18818.  Would  the  letter  itself  bear  on  it  any  proof  of  its  authority  ?— No,  the 
letter  would  probably  bear  the  initial  of  a  single  Commissioner.  I  believe  the 
practice  would  be  new  for  two  Commissioners  to  put  their  initials,  but  you 
would  learn  that  better  from  Mr.  Owen. 

18819.  Look  at  that  first  entry  ;  you  find  there  two  dates,  under  the  column 
of  date  ;  does  one  signify  when  that  letter  was  received  ? — I  only  find  one  date 
under  the  column  of  date  ;  there  are  two  letters  different  numbers  ;  one  num¬ 
ber  was  13,260,  and  the  other  13,430,  both  relating  to  the  same  matter. 

18820.  Does  that  imply  two  letters  were  received  on  the  same  point;  what 
are  the  dates  ? — One  of  November  the  18th,  and  November  the  24th. 

18821.  Then  the  date  on  which  the  direction  to  write  the  letter  is  given  on 
the  4th  of  December  ? — There  is  nothing  to  show  the  time  when  the  answer  was 
sent ;  nothing  here  to  show  that. 

18822.  Where  would  that  be  seen  ? — On  the  letter  itself. 

18823.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Can  you  produce  the  draft  of  a  letter 
of  the  6th  December  1845  ;  a  letter  to  the  Liskeard  Union? — Yes. 

18824.  Mr.  Etwall .]  You  were  understood,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  relative  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bowen  May,  that  Mr. 
Lewis  desired  you  to  keep  it  generally  secret? — Yes. 

1  8825.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  expression  ?— I  meant  that  he  said,  t(  Say 
nothing  about  it  to  anybody.” 

18826.  Was  it  not  given  to  one  of  the  clerks  to  copy? — Yes,  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  copy  ;  it  was  given  to  one  of  the  clerks  to  draft  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt. 

18827.  But  then  were  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  that  clerk  to  keep 
it  secret  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  know  what  took  place  further  in  relation 
to  that  letter. 

18828.  Then,  generally,  “  secret  ”  means  that  it  was  to  be  kept  secret  from 
all  the  officials  in  the  office,  and  from  Mr.  Parker  also  ? — It  meant  to  say  no¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  not  to  talk  about  it.  I  did  not  adopt  the  view  that  that 
injunction  of  secrecy  was  to  extend  to  Mr.  Parker. 

18829.  Sir  J.  Pa/cington.']  You  were  understood  to  say  distinctly,  that  it  was 
not  your  impression  that  Mr.  Lewis,  by  what  he  then  said,  had  any  intention  to 
conceal  from  Mr.  Parker  the  fact  of  that  letter  being  received  ? — That  is  my 
intention,  to  express  so. 

18830.  If  you  consented  to  any  passage  in  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  tendency,  that  passage  would  be  at  variance  with  the  opinions  you  enter¬ 
tain  ? — Yes. 

18831.  You  were  understood  also  to  state  to  the  Committee  yesterday,  that 
you  had  warned  Mr.  Parker  a  considerable  time  ago  of  observations  which  you 
knew  had  been  made  by  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  his  conduct  ? — I 
warned  him  that  I  knew  that  their  attention  had  been  called  to  the  state  of  his 
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district,  and  the  state  of  his  work,  and  I  warned  him  to  get  everything  square 
and  right,  because  I  thought  it  involved  danger  to  himself. 

18832.  At  what  time  was  it  you  gave  him  that  warning;  ? — It  must  have  been 
a  full  year  before  this  Andover  inquiry,  or  at  least  a  considerable  time  ago. 

18833.  So  long  as  a  year  before  the  Andover  inquiry  took  place,  you  had 
heard  observations  made  which  led  you  to  suppose  that  the  Commissioners  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker  discharged  his  functions  ? — 

Yes. 

18834.  Had  you  heard  those  observations  made  frequently,  or  only  on  one 
occasion? — On  more  than  one  occasion,  but  still  not  frequently. 

18835.  Were  those  different  occasions  spread  over  any  considerable  interval 
of  time,  or  were  they  made  near  together  ?— When  I  gave  him  the  warning, 
there  were  several  facts,  I  cannot  remember  what  they  were ;  they  all  concurred 
to  produce  on  my  mind  an  impression,  that  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  of  his  business 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  it. 

18836.  Was  there  more  than  one  such  warning  given  by  you  ? — I  have  more 
than  once  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  looking  to  some  matter  or  another, 
so  as  not  to  produce  a  bad  impression,  but  the  only  time  that  I  considered  the 
tenure  of  his  office  was  in  danger  was  that  one. 

18837.  That  one  serious  warning  and  all  those  hints  on  your  part  were  long 
antecedent  to  the  Andover  inquiry  ? — Yes,  many  months. 

18838.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  When  you  heard  that  the  district  was  in  this  disor¬ 
ganized  state,  and  you  gave  the  warning  to  Mr.  Parker,  did  the  Commissioners 
make  no  observation  ? — I  never  said  that  the* district  was  in  a  disorganized  state. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Parker  exercised  his  office  with  as  much  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  zeal,  and  effect  as  it  was  possible. 

1 8839.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  heard  that  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  condition  of  the  district,  and  you  told  him  to  get  things  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  any  objection  that  might  be  raised  ? — I  think  the  dissatisfaction 
was,  that  of  non-visiting  certain  unions,  his  attention  being  particularly  directed 
to  others,  to  the  partial  way  in  which  his  attention  was  given  ;  also  to  the  state 
of  his  correspondence,  and  list  of  references  made  to  him  on  various  matters, 
into  the  detail  of  which  I  never  went.  I  merely  made  the  observation  on  the 
impression  that  those  things  were  producing  ;  I  never  said  his  district  was  in  a 

disorganized  state.  #  .  > 

18840.  How  did  you  obtain  the  information  that  the  Commissioners  were 
dissatisfied? — It  never  was  expressed  to  me;  observations  were  made  on  the 
neglect  to  reply,  and  to  make  reports  on  references  made  to  him,  and  the  unfre¬ 
quency  of  his  visits  which  some  things  would  seem  to  require. 

18841.  From  whom  had  you  heard  this  ? — I  heard  observations  of  this  kind 
from  one  or  other  of  the  Commissioners  ;  it  was  also  reported  to  me  by  some  of 
the  clerks  that  such  observations  were  made.  It  was  derived  from  various 
sources.  I  could  not  enumerate  them  all  now. 

18842.  There  was  a  general  opinion  pervading  the  office  that  Mr.  Parker 
was  not  conducting  his  district  quite  satisfactorily  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
at  all. 

18843.  You  say  you  heard  it  from  the  clerks,  and  from  two  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners? — I  heard  observations  from  the  clerks,  showing  that  the  Commissioners 
made  such  observations ;  but  it  would  be  quite  misleading  the  Committee  if  it 
was  to  be  supposed  from  anything  that  I  was  to  say,  that  Mr.  Parker’s  district 
was  disorganized  or  neglected. 

18844.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  made  any  alteration  in  consequence 
of  those  warnings  you  gave  him  ? — I  am  aware,  for  instance,  Mr.  Parker  put 
his  correspondence  in  order,  dealt  with  all  matters  that  were  in  arrear,  and  I  ^ 
think  he  spread  his  visits  more  equally,  but  I  do  not  know  the  latter  fact  so  well 
as  the  other. 

18845.  During  that  year  there  was  no  observation  within  your  knowledge 
made  by  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Parker  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  district  ? — 

I  do  not  know  that ;  I  think  they  have  occasionaly  authorized  letters  to  him, 

ailing  attention  to  the  state  of  business. 

18846.  No  mark  of  disapprobation,  to  your  knowledge? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  expressed  disapprobation  ;  probably  their  communication  was  confined  to 

calling 
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calling  his  attention  to  the  state  of  his  business,  and  requesting  that  it  might  be 
set  right. 

18847.  And  you  conclude  that  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  termination 
of  that  year  ? — I  think  whatever  was  the  cause  of  complaint  was  immediately 
removed  by  Mr.  Parker. 

18848.  At  this  time,  when  you  had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Lewis  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Parkers  dismissal,  was  there  no  observation  made  as  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  irregularities  which  you  describe  with  respect  to  Mr.  Parker?  — I  think 
there  were  observations  made  then.  There  have  been  observations  made  on 
various  occasions  as  to  previous  grounds  of  complaint;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
it  was  on  that  particular  occasion  referred  to. 

1  8849.  Chairman .]  In  reference  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Sir  J.  Pakington, 
are  we  to  understand,  in  your  judgment,  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiries  and 
observations  which  the  Commissioners,  as  you  allege,  were  making,  and  of  which 
you  warned  Mr.  Parker,  were  such  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners 
in  their  public  character  to  inquire  into  them,  or  whether,  on  warning  Mr. 
Parker,  those  inquiries  and  observations  were  made,  not  from  public  considera¬ 
tions,  but  out  of  some  private  feelings  inimical  to  Mr.  Parker? — I  do  not  think 
they  were  governed  by  private  feelings ;  I  never  heard  any  observation  but  what 
showed  kind  feelings  towards  him  ;  the  observations  that  they  were  making  then 
were  quite  in  the  course  of  their  public  duty. 

18850.  Were  they  such  as,  in  their  character  of  Commissioners,  they  were 
bound  to  make? — Undoubtedly,  always  supposing  the  facts  were  as  I  understood 
them  to  be ;  that  they  were  matters  into  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  inquire ;  supposing  the  fact  to  be  that  there  was  any  neglect  of  Mr. 
Parker  in  those  things  it  was  their  duty  to  warn  him,  and  if  the  thing  was  not 
cured  to  dispense  with  his  services. 

18851.  Inasmuch  as  the  Commissioners  did  not  dispense  with  Mr.  Parker’s 
services  after  those  observations  and  inquiries,  are  we  justified  in  inferring  that 
the  matters  into  which  they  inquired  were  unsatisfactory,  or  that  Mr.  Parker’s 
conduct  in  respect  to  them  did  not  prove  deserving  of  censure  ? — I  may  be  doing 
an  injustice  to  Mr.  Parker  in  this,  but  I  think  when  the  arrear  was  got  rid  of, 
and  the  visits  made,  and  the  Commissioners  found  that  his  business  was  taking  a 
satisfactory  course,  they  made  no  further  observations,  they  ceased  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  parts. 

18852.  Are  you  aware  whether  similar  observations  and  inquiries  were  made 
with  respect  to  any  other  Assistant  Commissioner  at  any  time  ? — Yes,  and  some¬ 
times  very  j  ustly. 

18853,  You  are  understood  now  to  state  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  mode 
and  spirit  in  which  those  inquiries  were  made  that  led  you  especially  to  warn 
Mi\  Parker,  or  which  showed  a  special  feeling  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  ? — l  have  some  impression  that  on  one  occasion,  there  was  a  strong 
expression  used  about  Mr.  Parker,  which  showed  to  me  at  least  that  great 
weight  was  attributed  to  the  subject ;  and  I  think  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a 
strong  expression,  I  do  not  remember  the  effect  of  it,  that  I  did  give  that  warning 
to  Mr.  Parker.  ° 

18854.  Sir  J.  Pakington.']  Had  that  reference  in  any  way  to  the  Andover 
Union  ? — No  ;  it  was  many  months  before. 

18855.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  had  ever 
been  called  to  the  management  of  the  Andover  Union  previous  to  these  inquiries  ? 

— The  Andover  Union  had  been  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  several  instances 
before,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  involved  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  at  all. 

18856.  Mr.  Christie.]  Had  you  on  several  occasions  heard  serious  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  expressed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  that  you  thought  there  were  good 
grounds  for  that  ? — I  did  not  hear  that ;  I  heard  dissatisfaction  expressed,  it  was 
not  often  I  heard  a  very  grave  expression  of  dissatisfaction.  I  have  heard,  in 
one  instance,  a  grave  expression  of  dissatisfaction. 

1 8857.  State  what  that  instance  was  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  circumstances 
nor  can  I  state  the  terms  which  were  used  ;  but  I  did  hear  from  Mr.  Lewis  a  verv 

grave  expression  of  dissatisfaction  of  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct,  many  months  before 
the  Andover  Inquiry. 

18858.  Was  there  grave  ground  for  this  dissatisfaction,  or  did  Mr.  Lewis 
express  it  in  a  grave  manner  ?—  Mr.  Lewis  expressed  it  iri  a  grave  and  decisive 
manner;  but  I  did  not  adopt  the  view  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  of 'Mr  Parker’s  con-’ 
°*45  31*  D  '  duct. 
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duct ;  1  considered  that  Mr.  Parker’s  attention  had  been  a  good  deal  diverted 
from  the  regular  duties  of  his  district,  and  that  constituted  an  excuse  for  a  great 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  complaint. 

18859.  You  considered  that  the  subject  on  which  Mr.  Lewis  so  gravely 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  was  one  that  had  arisen  on  account  of  the  great 
pressure  of  business  on  Mr.  Parker? — I  do  not  distinctly  remember  the  exact 
circumstances  to  say  whether  it  arose  from  that  cause ;  very  generally  I  made 
that  excuse,  from  Mr.  Parker  giving  an  extraordinary  attention  to  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  his  duties,  others  were  very  naturally  not  so  much  attended  to.  That  ^ 
was  a  general  excuse,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  any  partial  or 
occasional  neglect  of  some  business  to  which  the  Commissioners  might  attach, 
probably,  great  importance. 

18860.  Was  this  the  occasion  on  which  you  gave  Mr.  Parker  that  special 
warning,  of  which  you  told  Sir  J.  Pakington  ? — Yes. 

18861.  You  say  some  months  before  the  Andover  inquiry? — Yes. 

18862.  Was  it  some  months  or  a  year  before? — As  I  said  before,  I  know  no¬ 
thing  about  the  dates  ;  I  think  a  year  was  put  into  my  mouth  by  somebody  ; 
some  months  I  am  sure  about. 

18863.  You  distinctly  recollect  writing  this  letter  of  warning? — Yes. 

18864.  Did  you  ever  write  him  a  letter  of  warning  on  any  other  occasion  ?  — 

I  do  not  know;  I  think  it  is  probable;  but  I  know  of  one  occasion,  I  thought 
him  so  seriously  in  jeopardy  that  I  wrote  him  a  letter  of  warning. 

18865.  Was  that  in  April  1843? — I  cannot  say. 

18866.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  That  was  a  private  friendly  letter,  not  one  on 
official  business? — Yes. 

18867.  Mr  .Christie.]  Look  at  that ;  is  that  your  handwriting  ( handing  a 
letter  to  the  Witness )  ? — Yes. 

18868.  We  will  read  it? — I  object  to  this  letter  being  read;  it  was  a  letter 
volunteered  by  myself,  and  not  in  the  least  intended  for  the  public  eye. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  a  short  period  the  Witness  was  recalled. 

1 8869.  Chairman.']  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  state  to  you  that 
thev  have  taken  into  full  consideration  the  objection  which  you  raised ;  that 
they  have  regarded  it  with  an  anxious  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  all  parties,  and 
that  they  have  come  to  the  following  resolution  :  “  That  such  parts  only  of  the 
letter  objected  to  by  Mr.  Coode  be  now  read  as  refer  directly  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Parker’s  official  conduct  said  to  be  made  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners.”  In  accordance  with  that  resolution  Mr.  Christie  will 
proceed  with  his  examination  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Committee.  It 
is  right  to  state  that  the  honourable  Member  who  will  conduct  the  examination 
has  concurred  in  this  resolution  ? — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend  that 
there  may  be  something  in  some  of  these  letters  that  may  be  material  to  Mr. 
Parker,  of  which  he  should  have  the  benefit :  if  any  such  letter  was  put  into  my 
hands,  and  I  agreed  with  him  that  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  do  so,  I  would 
read  such  parts  of  it  as  I  judged  to  be  material. 

18870.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  remember  now  that  this  warning  was  given  in 
April  1843,  or  about  that  time? — I  remember  nothing  about  the  date  ;  it  may 
just  as  well  be  that  date  as  any  other. 

18871.  A  few  months  before  the  Andover  inquiry,  as  a  year  before  ? — That 
brings  it  to  more  than  two  years  before.  I  have  no  recollection  ;  I  only  know 
that  there  was  a  considerable  interval  between  the  Andover  inquiry  and  that 
warning  ;  that  I  am  able  more  particularly  to  bear  in  mind. 

18872.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  letter  shall  now  be  read  to  you  :  “  lou  will 
not  take  it  amiss  if  what  I  write  to  you  now  under  a  hasty  impression  should 
turn  out  to  be  wholly  without  foundation.  I  know  it  is  likely  to  be  so,  as,  after  ^ 
all,  the  facts  amount  to  nothing”? — That  begins  with  “  My  dear  Parker,”  I 
suppose. 

18873.  Do  you  wish  for  the  whole  of  the  letter? — No,  but  I  may  ask  that. 

18874.  The  date  is  on  a  Wednesday  ;  but  the  date  is  identified  by  a  note  of 
Mr.  Parker’s,  “  Pteceived  20th  April  1843  ”  ? — I  should  like  to  know  the  terms 
in  which  I  addressed  him. 

18875.  “  My  dear  Parker, —  You  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  what  1  write  to  you 
now  under  a  hasty  impression  should  turn  out  to  be  wholly  without  founda¬ 
tion.  1  know  it  is  likely  to  be  so,  as,  after  all,  the  facts  amount  to  nothing.  The 

fact 
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fact  is,  that  Lewis  has  on  three  occasions  within  the  last  week  spoken  in  a  tone 
which  is  hard  to  describe,  but  which  is  disagreeable,  and,  to  my  ear,  implies  a 
slight  to  yourself;  the  first  occasion  I  did  not  so  much  attend  to,  and  indeed  I 
wholly  forget  at  this  moment  what  it  was.  The  second  was  in  reference  to  Mence’s 
absence,  by  Chadwick’s  authority,  after  Mr.  Nicholls  had  declined  to  give  leave. 
That  is  now  entirely  explained,  but  he  more  than  once  expressed  himself  with 
some  emphasis  on  the  irregularity.  The  last  is  Mr.  Gosset’s  libel  case  ;  he 
seems  to  have  quite  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  you  are  wrong.  He  proposed 
to  be  very  decisive  in  repudiating  your  advice,  till  I  recommended  him  to  learn 
more  about  the  facts ;  this  of  course  he  admits  to  be  proper,  but  there  is  a  mark 
or  two  of  pertinacious  feeling  in  his  manner  which  seems  to  me  to  mean  mis¬ 
chief.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  desirable  that  you  should  make  what  you  do  invul¬ 
nerable,  and  be  sure  of  making  a  triumphant  justification.  I  have  not  time  to 
re-write  what  1  have  written  to  you,  but  on  looking  it  over  I  see  that  it  is  rather 
too  grave,  and  gives  a  somewhat  more  serious  complexion  to  the  matter  than  is 
accordant  with  my  own  impressions.  I  am  ever  yours  truly,  George  Goode?'  r — - 
I  have  no  recollection  of  the  terms  of  that  letter.  I  do  not  now  recollect  what 
the  occurrence  was  with  regard  to  Mence  ;  I  do  not  know  what  is  alluded  to 
under  the  reference  to  Gosset’s  libel  case,  and  I  think  the  last  paragraph  in  that 
letter  shows  that  it  was  one  on  which  I  had  much  doubt  at  the  time  I  wrote  ; 
the  introduction  shows  the  hesitation  of  mind  about  it ;  such  a  letter  as  that  ought 
not  to  be  produced  as  showing  anything  like  a  formal  opinion.  It  is  evidently 
written  in  great  haste,  without  time  to  come  to  a  deliberate  conclusion  about  it ; 
stating  a  doubt  as  to  the  inference  at  the  end,  and  it  is  too  dubious  a  thing  to  be 
brought  forward  as  indicating  a  permanent  state  of  mind.  I  wrote  that  letter  in 
an  interval  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  save  the  post.  I  do  consider  this,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  bring  it  forward,  as  a  gross  betrayal  of  the  rights  of  private  friend¬ 
ship,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  me  a  responsibility  as  to  opinions  which, 
hastily  as  the  letter  was  written,  I  repudiated  when  I  wrote  the  letter. 

18876.  Do  you  consider  that  the  account  which  you  have  given  to-day  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  addressed  a  special  warning  to  Mr.  Parker,  is  the 
true  account  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  not.  It  is  quite  clear  that  that  letter  does  not 
refer  to  any  state  of  arrears  of  Mr.  Parker’s  business,  or  any  neglect  in  attending 
to  his  unions.  It  does  not  relate  to  such  circumstances  as  I  have  described  to 
the  Committee,  and  that  letter  could  have  had  no  reference  to  any  such  thing. 
However,  I  must  say  it  is  probable  that  I  also  have  orally  given  Mr.  Parker  such 
warnings.  I  know  nothing  about  this  circumstance  now  of  Mence’s ;  I  know 
nothing  about  Gosset’s  libel  case,  but  I  know  that  I  have  given  Mr.  Parker 
warning  with  respect  to  such  imputed  negligence  as  I  have  referred  to  to-day. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  gave  him  warning  also  under  those  circumstances.  I  cannot 
say  I  ever  gave  him  written  warning  in  relation  to  those  other  matters ;  and  it 
being  put  to  me  as  to  how  I  gave  him  warning,  I  remember  not  what  those  facts 
were. 

18877.  Has  it  been  your  habit,  out  of  a  private  feeling  of  friendship,  to  write 
to  Mr.  Parker  anything  inconsistent  with  the  truth  ? — No. 

18878.  In  consequence  of  the  statement  you  have  volunteered  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  another  letter  will  be  put  in  your  bands;  you  can  read  to  the  Committee 
such  parts  of  that  letter  as  you  think  material  to  Mr.  Parker’s  case  (handing  a 
letter  to  the  Witness').  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? — 18th  October  1845.  There 
is  a  reference  which  I  cannot  conceive  to  be  material,  to  an  observation  that  I 
had  made  of  too  much  regard  to  newspaper  clamour.  It  is  put  in  terms  which 
I  wholly  object  to  repeat,  but  it  refers  to  an  observation  that  I  thought  I  had 
made  of  too  great  readiness  to  regard  newspaper  clamour.  I  then  proceed  to 
say,  “  I  am  still  amazed  at  the  result,  as  shown  in  your  letter.”  That  is  the 
letter  which  Mr.  Parker  addressed  to  me,  stating  he  was  called  on  to  resign. 
I  state,  “  It  is  wholly  unknown  in  the  office  that  they  had  any  such  intention, 
and  I  hoped  that  your  decided  tone  had  settled  ”  the  matter. 

18879.  Are  you  quoting  the  letter  now  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  one 
word,  I  am  quoting  the  words  of  the  letter.  I  then  express  in  terms  stronger 
than  I  would  have  expressed  if  I  had  supposed  this  letter  was  to  be  used  publicly, 
my  dissatisfaction  with  that  result,  and  the  satisfaction  I  should  feel  if  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  “  should  turn  out  to  be  as  innocuous  as  your 
calculations  seem  to  justify.”  That  refers  to  calculations  which  Mr.  Parker 
made  of  the  means  he  had  of  living  independently  of  his  present  employment, 
on  an  occasion  to  which  I  before  adverted,  in  which  he  expressed  his  resolution 
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to  1  etirc  fioni  the  Commission.  T-lien  there  is  a  passage  in  which  I  express 
that  it  will  be  a  real  gratification  to  me  to  see  the  probable  effect  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
loss  of  his  office  frustrated.  Those  are  not  the  terms  used  in  the  letter  ;  the 
terms  are  strong  and  objectionable. 

18880  Explain  what  you  mean  by  “  the  probable  effect  being  frustrated”?— 
The  effect  of  the  injury,  which  in  the  terms  of  my  letter  is  implied  to  be  an 
intended  injury  to  Mr.  Parker,  being  frustrated.  I  treat  it  that  the  terms  of 
the  letter  imply  that  all  the  evil  that  would  fall  on  Mr.  Parker  in  the  loss  of  the 
office,  was  an  evil  intended  by  the  Commissioners  who  called  on  him  to  resign. 
I  then  proceed  to  say,  “  I  am  going  out  of  town  by  this  evening’s  mail  train,  to 
stay  a  fortnight.  I  shall,  at  all  events,  postpone  it  till  Monday,  in  order  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  you  and  talking  with  you,  if  you  think  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you  in  any  way.  I  really  desire  to  be  useful,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  way  in  which  I  would  hesitate  to  do  so.”  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
Mr.  Parker’s  letter  I  went  to  the  Commissioners,  and*made  as  strong  a  represen¬ 
tation  as  I  could  of  the  reasons  that  occurred  to  me  why  they  should  not  require 
Mr.  Parker’s  dismissal.  That  was  the  first  and  spontaneous  act  to  carry  into 
effect  the  sentiment  I  expressed  here  ;  I  said,  “  I  really  desire  to  be  useful,  and 
I  do  not  know  the  way  in  which  I  should  hesitate  to  do  so.”  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  come  before  a  Committee,  or  anywhere  else,  to  reiterate  the 
harsh  and  unmeasured  terms  which  I  used  under  the  impulse  of  such  feelings 
as  I  was  swayed  by  at  the  moment.  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  way  to  serve 
Mr.  Parker.  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  be  the  way  to  serve  him,  and  I  object 
to  reiterate  those  unmeasured  terms.  I  proceed  to  say,  “  Therefore,  I  pray  do 
you,  without  scruple  prescribe,  to  me  anything  that  you  wish  ;  and  if  I  do  not  do 
my  possible,  count  me  one  of  the  rogues  ”  I  will  read  these  words,  because 
Mr.  Christie  asked  me  yesterday,  if  I  called  the  Commissioners  rogues. 

18881.  \  ou  had  better  read  the  whole? — Excuse  me;  if  those  words  can  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners,  I  leave  the  Committee  to  judge;  I  will 
read  every  word  so  far,  “  Therefore  pray  do,  without  scruple,  prescribe  to  me 
anything  that  you  wish  ;  and  if  I  do  not  do  my  possible,  count  me  one  of  the 
rogues  I  stop  there. 

The  Committee  room  was  cleared. 

After  a  short  period  the  Witness  was  recalled. 

Chairman .]  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee  have  come  to  a  decision 
to  erase  the  last  question,  and  have  adopted  the  following  resolution :  “  That  as 
the  Witness  has  voluntarily  read  some  portions  of  the  letter  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  given  an  incorrect  version  of  other  parts  of  it,  it  is  now  necessary  that  the 
letter  should  be  placed  on  the  minutes.” 

18882.  Mr.  Christie.]  The  whole  letter  will  now  be  read  to  you:  “  P.  L. 
C.  O.,  18th  October  1845.  My  dear  Parker,  Although  I  have  seen  symptoms 
enough  of  a  shabby  desire  to  truckle  to  newspaper  clamour  at  your  or  any-^ 
body  elses  expense,  so  that  the  Commissioners,  or  rather  two  of  them,  can 
gain  some  credit  by  it,  I  am  still  amazed  at  the  result  as  shown  in  your  letter. 

It  is  wholly  unknown  in  the  office  that  they  had  any  such  intention,  and  I 
hoped  that  your  decided  tone  had  settled  them.  I  need  not  say  how  thoroughly 
disgusted  I  am  with  the  whole  of  them,  nor  how  glad  1  shall  be  if  their  abo¬ 
minable  conduct  to  you  turns  out  to  be  as  innocuous  as  your  calculations  seemed 
to  justify ;  and  it  would  be  a  real  gratification  to  see  their  shabby  design  recoil 
on  themselves.  I  was  going  out  of  town  by  this  evening’s  mail  train,  to  stay  a 
fortnight ;  I  shall  at  ail  events  postpone  it  till  Monday  in  order  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  you  and  talking  with  you,  if  you  think  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you  in  any  way.  I  really  desire  to  be  useful,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  way  in  which  I  would  hesitate  to  do  so.  Therefore,  pray  do  you,  without 
scruple,  prescribe  to  me  anything  that  you  wish  ;  and  if  I  do  not  do  my  possible, 
count  me  one  ol  the  rogues  fit  to  serve  my  present  masters.  I  do  not  know 
your  movements,  but  I  shall  call  and  see  you  to-morrow,  at  your  house.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  be  denied,  if  you  like  that  better,  or  make  any  appointments, 
if  you  think  we  could  converse  with  any  advantage,  for  any  time  or  place  you 
may  think  fit.  Meanwhile,  believe  me  most  truly  your’s,  George  Coode .” 
You  are  not  asked  to  reiterate  any  terms  used  in  this  letter,  but  what  are  those 
symptoms  you  observed  of  “  a  shabby  desire  to  truckle  to  newspaper  clamour,” 
at  Mr.  Parker’s  or  anybody’s  expense?— I  have  no  recollection  of  what  I  partU 
cularfy  referred  to  in  that.  I  must  have  been  fully  conscious  at  the  time,  no 
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doubt,  that  the  clamour  of  a  newspaper  was  exercising  an  influence  that  must 
have  been  my  impression  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  letter,  but  most  probably  the 
facts  of  Mr.  Parker’s  case  were  an  inducement  to  that  opinion.  I  may  own 
those  facts  were  present  to  my  mind,  and  I  recurred  to  some  of  them,  but  what 
they  were  I  do  not  know. 

18883.  In  that  letter  you  say  you  would  see  Mr.  Parker  at  his  house  next 
day ;  do  you  know  whether  next  day  you  did  see  him  ? — I  have  no  recollection. 

18884.  Do  not  you  recollect  going  to  Highgate  to  see  him  on  Sunday  ? — I 
recollect  going  to  Highgate  and  seeing  him  ;  I  presume  it  was  at  Highgate  ;  it 
would  not  be  convenient  on  any  other  day,  therefore  I  think  it  was  Sunday. 

18885.  Do  not  you  recollect  it  was  Sunday  ?— I  have  no  doubt  it  was  Sun¬ 
day,  from  that  reason. 

18886.  Did  you  go  out  of  town  for  a  fortnight,  as  expressed  in  this  letter?— 
I  do  not  remember  going;  I  have  thought  over  this  matter  since  yesterday,  and  I 
think  pretty  clearly  I  must  have  been  out  of  town  some  interval  of  time  during 
the  shooting  season. 

18887.  Where  were  you  ? — My  residence  was  the  Lee  Arms,  Newton,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire.  I  was  up  in  the  north  of  Lancashire,  about  Preston  and  Garstang, 
shooting. 

18888.  You  have  a  recollection  of  going  to  see  Mr.  Parker  some  day  soon 
after  that  at  his  house  at  Highgate,  but  you  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  on  a 
Sunday  ? — The  probability  is  that  it  was  on  a  Sunday,  because  I  could  not  find 
any  other  day,  and  I  was  with  him  a  considerable  time. 

1 8889.  On  that  occasion,  when  you  went  to  see  him  at  his  house  at  Highgate, 
do  you  recollect  giving  him  a  message  from  Mr.  Lewis,  that  the  Commissioners 
had  no  hostility  against  him,  but  would  give  him  a  recommendation  for  after 
employment  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  ;  the  place  to  which  I  con¬ 
veyed  that  message  to  him  wTas,  according  to  my  recollection,  Messrs.  Cadell’s 
shop. 

18890.  Can  you  fix  at  all  the  time?— I  had  no  second  authority  to  convey  that 
message.  It  must  have  been  already  conveyed  to  him  if  the  authority  was  given 
before  that  Sunday,  inasmuch  as  I  went  immediately  from  Mr.  Lewis,  and  con¬ 
veyed  that  message  to  Mr.  Parker. 

18891.  Can  you  fix  the  time  to  which  you  gave  the  message  you  have  told  u's 
of,  at  Messrs.  Cadell’s  shop  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  date  when  I  was 
authorized  to  do  so,  nor  have  I  any  circumstances  in  my  mind  by  which  I  can  fix 
the  date,  except  those  which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  previous  part  of  my  evi¬ 
dence,  namely,  that  there  was  then  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  of  Lunacy. 

18892.  Was  it  after  the  return  from  the  visit  to  Lancashire? — I  cannot  tell  if 
my  visit  took  place  so  closely  on  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ;  then  it  must  have 
been  after  my  return. 

18893.  Do  you  remember  what  time  you  returned  ? — As  I  say,  I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  at  all. 

18894.  When  you  gave  this  message  to  Mr.  Parker,  at  Cadell’s  shop,  do  you 
know  whether  Mr.  Chadwick  had  previously  given  a  message  from  Mr.  Lewis  to 
Mr.  Parker  on  the  same  subject? — My  present  impression  is  that  Mr.  Chadwick 
must  have  conveyed  the  message  after  me ;  that  is  my  present  impression. 

18895.  Are  you  able  to  fix  the  date  when  Mr.  Chadwick  gave  the  message; 
it  was  on  the  3d  November  that  Mr.  Chadwick  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Lewis  to 
carry  the  message  to  Mr.  Parker? — That  brings  it  nearer  to  the  time  when  I 
should  have  returned  from  this  visit  to  Lancashire ;  but  what  connexion  there 
was  between  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Chadwick’s  message,  what  relation  it  had 
in  time  to  my  message,  I  cannot  say. 

18896.  Your  impression  is  that  Mr.  Chadwick’s  message  was  subsequent  to 
yours? — I  say  that  my  present  impression  is  so  ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  con¬ 
necting  them  in  the  order  of  time. 

18897.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chadwick  to  Mr.  Parker,  to  the  production 
°f  which  there  is  no  objection,  dated  3d  November,  saying  he  has  an  authorized 
message  from  Mr.  Lewis,  but  that  Mr.  Coode  who  has  been  engaged  in  it,  that 
is  the  affair,  and  knows  most  about  the  whole  business,  is  out*  of  town  ?— Yes. 

18898.  So  that  you  had  been  engaged  in  this  affair  previously  to  the  3d  No- 
°45”~31*  E  vember? 
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vember  ?— I  do  not  know  what  “  engaged”  means;  that  would  seem  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Chadwick  conveyed  the  message  first. 

18899.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Have  you  any  means  of  telling  when  Mr.  Coode  left 
the  office  after  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation,  and  when  he  returned  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

1 8900.  Have  you  got  no  letter  ? — No. 

18901.  (To  Mr.  Coode.)  Can  you  ascertain? — I  could  ascertain,  but  I  came 
here  not  knowing  what  I  was  to  be  examined  to,  and  I  have  had  no  access  to 
documents. 

18902.  Look  at  that  paper  (handing  a  paper  to  the  Witness).  After  reading 
that,  do  you  remember  giving  any  message  to  Mr.  Parker  on  the  Sunday,  or  the 
day  on  which  you  went  to  see  him  ? — I  still  do  not  recollect  that  I  gave  the 
message  on  that  Sunday ;  but  that  statement  is  altogether  so  like  what  did  occur 
with  Mr.  Parker  in  all  other  respects,  and  I  think  so  likely  to  be  a  true  version 
of  what  did  occur,  that  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  correct 

1 8903.  Then  you  have  now  very  little  doubt  but  that  you  did  on  Sunday 
19th  October,  take  a  message  to  Mr.  Parker  at  Highgate,  from  Mr.  Lewis?— I 
have  very  little  doubt  of  it. 

1 8904.  Had  you  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker  that  day  at  Highgate  ? 
— From  my  recollection  of  it,  a  considerable  time. 

i  8905.  Have  you  any  doubt  now,  that  at  the  time  when  you  gave  the  message 
to  Mr.  Parker  at  Cadell’s,  it  was  not  the  first  occasion  ?— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt 
I  gave  that  message  to  Mr.  Parker  at  Highgate. 

18906.  On  the  19th  October? — Yes  ;  but  my  recollection  of  having  given  the 
message  to  Mr.  Parker  is  still  clear  as  having  taken  place  in  Cadell’s  shop.  I 
now  entertain  a  doubt  whether  I  am  correct  in  that  impression  ;  still  the  locality 
and  general  circumstances  appear  to  me  so  clear  to  be  connected  with  the  delivery 
of  that  message,  that  I  cannot  dispossess  myself  of  the  impression  that  I  gave  such 
a  message  in  Cadell’s  shop. 

18907.  You  may  have  given  him  such  a  message  in  Cadell’s  shop  also? — I  am 
certain  I  did  not  receive  two  authorities  from  Mr.  Lewis ;  that  1  was  not  autho¬ 
rized  a  second  time  to  give  the  same  message. 

18908.  When  you  met  Mr.  Parker  at  Cadell’s  shop,  or  wherever  it  was,  did  he 
tell  you  he  had  applied  for  this  vacant  commissionership  of  lunacy  ? — Yes. 

18909.  Where  was  it  that  you  saw  Mr.  Parker  when  you  took  him  that  written 
memorandum  of  Mr.  Lewis’s,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  message  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  entrusted  to  you?— I  think  that  must  also  have  been  at  Cadell’s 
shop. 

18910.  Are  you  sure  that  you  saw  Mr.  Parker  on  two  different  occasions  at 
Cadell’s  ? — More  than  two,  or  three,  or  four,  five,  or  six  times. 

18911.  On  the  same  subject  on  all  those  occasions? — By  no  means  the  same 
subject. 

18912.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Parker  told  you  that  he  applied  for  this 
vacancy  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  as  sure  of  that  as  I  am  of  any  circumstance  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  transaction. 

18913.  Had  you  previouoly  said  anything  to  him  about  this  vacancy  r — I 
cannot  say  who  started  the  subject ;  I  think  it  is  likely  that  I  may  have  started 
it ;  I  think  the  course  in  which  it  took  place  was  my  suggestion  to  him  that  he 
should  apply  for  it,  and  his  reply  that  he  had  already  applied. 

18914.  And  then  Mr.  Parker  encouraged  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  see 
what  he  would  say  to  it?— I  think  that  the  expression  of  my  intention  or  wil¬ 
lingness  to  procure  him  a  recommendation  was  encouraged  by  Mr.  Parker ;  at 
all  events,  if  not  positively  encouraged,  acquiesced  in,  and  certainly  not  dis¬ 
couraged. 

18915.  Mr.  S.  TVortley. ]  This  message  which  you  have  been  speaking  of  last, 
although  first  in  point  of  date,  was  the  19th  October  ? — I  have  had  a  memorandum 
put  into  my  hands  which  appears  so  generally  correct,  and  which  contains  a  re¬ 
ference  to  such  a  message  as  this,  that  inclines  me  to  think  that  it  took  place  on 
the  day  to  which  that  memorandum  refers,  and  that  is  on  the  19th  October. 

18916.  Is  that  memorandum  put  into  your  hands  a  minute  of  that  conversa¬ 
tion  ? — A  note  of  Mr.  Parker’s,  of  what  took  place  when  I  paid  him  a  visit  at 
Highgate. 

18917.  Have  you  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Parker? — Ever  since  Mr.  Parker 

became 
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became  assistant  secretary  I  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  habits  of 
friendship,  I  believe,  and  confidential,  unquestionable  friendship. 

18918.  Had  you,  at  the  time  of  this  19th  of  October,  a  friendly  feeling 
towards  Mr.  Parker? — A  feeling  of  as  strong  an  interest  as  I  ever  felt  about 
any  individual,  and  exerted  myself  in  various  ways  to  serve  him. 

18919.  You  were  doing  your  best  at  that  time  to  serve  him  ?— I  was  doing 
more  than  my  best,  inasmuch  as  I  acted  injudiciously ;  I  expressed  myself  more 
warmly  and  in  a  more  animated  manner  than  was  probably  desirable.  I  feel 
now  that  it  was  very  much  beyond  what  the  occasion  justified. 

1 8920.  Did  you  in  that  interview,  or  in  any  message  you  conveyed,  propose 
to  him  anything  that  you  thought  was  a  corrupt  proposal,  or  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  corrupt  proposal  ? — I  never  proposed  to  him  anything  in  the  way  of 
corruption,  or  that  I  thought  would  apply  to  him  an  improper  motive  ;  my  sole 
and  simple  desire  was  to  see  him  as  well  placed  as  was  possible,  and  such  a 
reparation  for  the  injury  that  he  was  suffering  as  the  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  I  should  have  exerted  myself  to  the  extent  of  my  capacity  to  have 
brought  about  any  such  result  for  him. 

18921.  You  say  you  had  been  on  friendly  terms  since  he  had  been  assistant 
secretary ;  how  many  years  did  that  include  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been  begun 
about  the  year  183G. 

18922.  Some  ten  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

18923.  At  the  time  you  heard  of  his  resignation,  or  his  being  called  on  to 
resign  at  first,  did  you  as  a  friend  feel  much  annoyed  ? — I  felt  exasperated ;  the 
letter  read  before  the  Committee  reminds  me  that  I  was  exasperated.  What  I 
did  consider,  and  what  I  expressed,  though  probably  not  the  intended  result ; 
on  a  further  view  of  the  thing,  that  result  was  not  intended  ;  I  thought  that  it 
was  an  extremely  unjust  result,  namely,  that  his  removal  at  that  time  would 
tend  to  cast  on  him  the  obloquy  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Andover  Inquiry,  and 
probably  serve  to  connect  him  with  the  alleged  disorders  at  Andover,  which  was 
within  his  district. 

_  18924.  Did  you  write  that  letter  under  those  feelings  of  exasperation  at  the 
dismissal  of  your  friend?-— I  received  Mr.  Parker’s  letter  I  believe  late  on  that 
day ;  I  wrote  this  letter  in  haste,  and  I  did  write  it  under  those  feelings  of 
exasperation. 

1 8925.  W as  it  strictly  the  letter  of  an  intimate  friend  to  an  intimate  friend, 
or  a  letter  in  any  sense  of  an  official  character  ? — I  understood  it  to  be  strictly 
and  exclusively  the  expression  of  my  private  individual  sentiments  to  my  private 
intimate  friend,  and  looked  upon  it  in  no  other  character  whatever. 

18926.  Mr.  JVakley.~\  Consequently  it  was  an  undisguised  statement  of  what 
you  felt  to  be  true  and  correct  at  the  time? — It  was  an  undisguised  expression 
of  my  interest  in  him,  but  not  a  natural  history  description  of  all  the  facts  to 
which  it  bore  reference. 

18927.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  It  was  written  under  exasperation  ? — Yes. 

18928.  If  you  thought  you  were  writing  a  letter  officially^,  or  liable  to  be 
regarded  as  expressing  a  deliberate  opinion  of  an  officer  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
mission,  would  you  not  have  thought  it  your  duty  to  have  ascertained  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  your  views  before  you  wrote  it  ?=■ — There  is  110  other  individual  in  the 
world  even  at  that  moment  to  whom  I  would  have  written  a  letter  in  the  same 
terms,  but  I  thought  my  sympathy  and  interest  in  Mr.  Parker  made  the  terms  of 
my  letter  sacred. 

18929.  Are  you  now  of  opinion  that  that  exasperation  led  you  into' the  use  of 
expressions  both  improper  and  incorrect  ? — I  think  that  the  whole  of  the 
expression  of  that  letter  is  improper,  and  I  think  that  it  is  also  incorrect  in  as 
far  as  it  errs  by  excess  of  expression  in  every  part  of  it.  I  not  only  think  that, 
but  I  think  probably  the  facts  which  I  have  at  that  time  assumed  or  inferred 
were  themselves  not  existent. 

18930.  When  you  took  those  messages  to  Mr.  Parker,  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  had  you  any  reason  to  think  that  those  messages  were  prompted  bv  anv 
animosity  of  feeling  against  him  ?—Certainly,  far  from  being  animated  by  an 
animosity  of  feeling  against  him.  I  should  not  have  supposed  they  were  prompted 
by  as  strong  an  interest  as  I  felt  myself,  and  on  that  account  I  doubted  whether 
1  might  not  have  conveyed  too  strong  an  impression  of  the  kindness  of  the 

intention  oi  the  Commissioners  toward  him  but  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  the 
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sincerity  of  the  intentions  of  the  Commissioners  as  expressed  in  the  terms  of  that 

message.  # 

18931.  Are  you  aware  that  they  felt  that  .a  very  painful  duty  to  be  obliged  to 

call  on  him  to  resign  ?— I  heard  one  of  the  Commissioners  express  the  pain  he; 
felt  at  it,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  he  took  the  step,  the  great  reluctance, 
and  his  subsequent  regret.  I  heard  that  expressed  frequently  by  that  Com¬ 
missioner.  Another  Commissioner  has  said,  “  Really  it  is  very  painful,”  but 
he  has  not  expressed  his  regret  so  much,  nor  his  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
the  act.  The  third  Commissioner  has  never  expressed  any  impression  of  pain 
or  regret. 

18932.  Not  to  yourself? — Not  to  myself. 

18933.  This  message  or  this  intimation  of  a  desire  to  serve  Mr.  Parker  in 
obtaining  some  situation  was,  in  point  of  fact,  conveyed  by  you,  as  your  now 
impression  is,  after  seeing  that  minute  before  the  writing  of  Mr.  Parker  s  letter  ? 
—Yes. 

18934.  On  the  19th  of  October  ? — Yes,  it  seems  so. 

18935.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  say,  upon  recollection,  you  rather  thought  you 
had  conveyed  a  message  of  this  kind  to  Mr.  Parker  on  the  Sunday  that  you 
saw  him  at  Highgate,  on  the  19th  of  October  ?  I  have  just  read  a  memorandum 
made  by  Mr.  Parker,  describing  what  I  said  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit, 
to  Highgate.  That  memorandum  seems  so  generally  accuiate  in  all  other  mat¬ 
ters  that  I  am  induced  to  think  it  is  accurate  in  that  other,  in  so  far  as  it  refeis 
to  Mr.  Lewis’s  message.  It  is  an  inference  of  mine  from  the  general  truth  of  the 
description  in  that  memorandum,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  old  piece  of 
paper,  about  which  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever.  It  seems  to  me  geneially  so 
correct  that  I  am  induced,  by  the  general  accuracy  of  the  memorandum,  to 

believe  that  it  is  accurate  in  the  particulars. 

18936.  That  is  Mr.  Parker’s  letter,  which  was  subsequently  published  m  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet ;  look  at  the  date  ol  that  letter  ( handing  ct  letter  to  the  Wit¬ 
ness)  ? — The  20th  of  October. 

18937.  If  your  impression  is  correct,  and  you  gave  this  message  on  the  19th 
of  October,  it  follows  you  gave  it  before  Mr.  Parker  had  written  that  letter? 

Yes,  it  would  seem  so  if  the  date  is  correct.  ..  4 

18938.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.']  Was  the  second,  message  that  you  conveyed  ot  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  first,  if  you  did  convey  one  on  the  first  occasion  f 
— I  am  utterly  unaware  of  having  conveyed  a  second  message  ;  I  have  no  leco  - 
lection  of  any  locality  in  which  I  conveyed  that  message  except  at  Cadell  s  shop. 
I  only  deduce  the  probability  of  having  so  conveyed  a  message  fiom  the  act 
that  the  memorandum  is  true  in  all  other  respects,  as  far  as  my  memory  will 
serve  me ;  and  that  states  that  I  did,  on  the  day  of  my  visit  at  Highgate,  convey 
this  message.  I  have  no  other  reason  in  the  world  for  believing  1  conveyed  it. 

1  8939.  Is  it  your  impression  that  you  never  conveyed  but  one  message  .  No 
other  impression  can  enter  my  mind,  but  that  I  conveyed  it  once.  .  It  was  con- 
veyed  once  for  all ;  and  that  I  never  had  a  second  authority  to  do  it,  or  second 

occasion  to  do  it.  . 

18940.  Is  it  your  impression  now,  after  having  read  the  minute  ol  the  convex 
sation  which  Mr.  Parker  made  and  put  into  your  hand,  that  that  message  was 
conveyed  by  you  on  the  19th  of  October? — I  think  that  that  note  appeals^  to  e 
taken  in  such  good  faith  as  to  what  occurred,  and  there  is  a  reference  made  in  a 
description  in  that  note  of  this  recommendation  that,  believing  as  I  do,  that  that 
note  is  a  bond  fide  trustworthy  note  of  the  circumstances,  I  am  willing  to  suppose 

1  conveyed  the  message  to  him  then.  . 

18941.  On  the  19th?— Yes;  I  must  have  received  authority  to  convey  that 

message  to  him  before  the  19th,  but  I  have  no  other  reason  in  the  woi  01 

believing  that  to  be  so.  , 

18942.  Mr.  Wahley .]  Was  there  any  minute  made  in  any  book  at  the  ottice 

during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  at  Andover,  which  could  show  to  the  becre- 
tary  of  State  that  the  Commissioners  were  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Parker  s  conduct . 
—  I  should  think  there  is  no  such  minute  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

18943.  Not  in  any  record  required  to  be  kept  by  the  4th  section  of  the  Act  . 
— I  cannot  conceive  that  a  record  could  contain  very  well  an  entry  that  the 

Commissioners  are  this  day  dissatisfied.  ^ 

18944.  Although  the  Commissioners  were  so  dissatisfied  as  to  call  on  Mr. 

Parker  to  resign,  vet  the  Secretary  of  State  would  not  have  an  opportunity, 
0  from 
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from  any  book  which  was  kept  in  the  office,  of  discovering  that  that  dissatis¬ 
faction  existed  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  would  be  any  book  in  the  office,  or 
any  entry  to  show  that  dissatisfaction  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

18945.  Was  any  entry  made  of  the  letter  that  did  call  on  Mr.  Parker  to 
resign  ?- — That  would  be  better  ascertained  from  Mr.  Owen  ;  I  am  no  longer 
assistant  secretary,  and  I  cannot  answer  to  anything  in  reference  to  the  papers ; 
I  cannot  answer  anything  as  to  their  contents. 

18946.  Were  you  not  consulted  in  any  way  with  reference  to  calling  on  him 
,  to  resign  ? — No ;  certainly  not. 

1  8947.  What  were  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  expressed  to  you  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  conduct  by  the  Commissioners? — T  think  that  there  were  various 
grounds  referred  to  at  different  times  ;  they  never  made  to  me  a  formal  and 
connected  statement  of  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction.  When  1  offered  some 
reasons  to  them  why  I  thought  Mr.  Parker  should  not  be  called  on  to  resign, 
they  combated  my  reasons,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  they  stated  the  grounds 
of  their  own,  but  what  grounds  they  had  were  most  probably  well  known  to  me 
as  being  expressed  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  gave  occasion  to  them. 

18948.  Had  you  no  conception  that  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  would 
lead  to  Mr.  Parker’s  dismissal  ? — No,  I  had  no  conception  of  that. 

18949.  Consequently,  you  say  that  the  letter  you  received  from  Mr.  Parker, 
dated  the  16th  October,  took  you  completely  by  surprise? — Yes. 

18950.  Can  you  state  which  of  the  Commissioners  appeared  most  dissatisfied 
with  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct? — I  think  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  dissatisfied  with  him 
from  the  time  I  returned  to  town,  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry  ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  town,  manifested  his  dissatisfaction  too.  I  think  Mr.  Lewis's 
dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Parker  was  greatly  increased  after  an  interview  which  took 
place  between  Mr.  Parker  and  himself,  with  relation  to  a  letter  proposed  to  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Andover  Union. 

18951.  Were  you  at  any  time  consulted  by  the  Commissioners,  sitting  as 
a  Board,  as  to  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct? — Not  at  all. 

18952.  When  they  conversed  with  you  on  the  subject,  were  they  together  or 
singly? — I  have  often  had  conversations  singly;  sometimes  they  have  been 
together,  but  not  as  a  Board. 

1 8953.  Do  you  know  whether,  while  sitting  as  a  Board,  any  formal  complaint 
was  laid  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  Mr.  Parker's  conduct  ? — I  think 
not ;  there  has  been  some  reference  made  to  some  charge  coming  from  Mr.  Bowen 
May;  it  came  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  complaint  having 
been  made  to  the  Commissioners  against  Mr.  Parker. 

18954.  During  the  inquiry  at  Andover,  it  was  discovered  that  the  diet  table, 
(No.  3,)  which  was  in  use  there,  contained  a  less  allowance  of  food  than  the  diet 
table  (No.  3)  which  had  been  issued  to  the  generality  of  unions  ;  can  you  state 
how  it  happened  that  a  wrong  diet  table,  as  it  has  been  designated,  had  been 
sent  to  Andover? — I  never  gave  any  attention  to  the  diet  table  or  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  those  orders  ;  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

18955.  Then  when  that  disclosure  was  made,  it  was  not  in  any  way  communi¬ 
cated  to  you  ? — I  have  heard  something  about  a  wrong  table,  something  I  can 
connect  with  your  description,  but  it  was  not  communicated  to  me  in  the  way  of 
business,  nor  anything  for  me  to  advise  on. 

18956.  By  whom  are  the  diet  tables  settled  in  the  office? — I  think  thev  are 
settled  by  consultation  with  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  districts  to  which 
the  diet  tables  were  first  applied.  I  think  that  afterwards  there  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  characters  of  the  several  diet  tables  made,  and  certain  forms,  five  or 
six  forms,  issued  for  the  selection  of  the  guardians.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which,  at  that  second  stage,  consultation  was  had  with  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner;  these  diet  tables  were  sent  out  to  the  guardians  to  exercise  their  own 
discretion  upon  as  to  their  selection. 

18957.  Do  you  knowr  whether  the  Commissioners,  sitting  as  a  Board,  ever 
receive  evidence  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  that  should  be  allowed  to  people  in  the 
workhouse  ?  — I  am  not  awrare  of  the  Commissioners  ever,  as  a  Board,  receiving 
such. 

18958.  Do  you  know  what  medical  authorities  they  ever  consulted  on  the 
subject  ? — I  am  not  awrare  that  they  ever  consult  any.  I  am  a  very  bad  witness 
on  this  point,  never  having  interested  myself  in  any  way,  not  being  likely  to  be 
conferred  with  at  all  on  the  subject. 
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]  8959.  Chairman .]  Who  would  be  the  party  to  confer  with  ? — Mr.  Chadwick 
would  be  a  much  more  competent  adviser  on  the  subject ;  he  took  some  interest 
in  it. 

18960.  Mr.  Wakley.^\  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  they  considered  the 
allowance  made  to  prisoners  in  gaols  ? — Y ou  are  asking  a  person  utterly  igno¬ 
rant  on  the  subject ;  I  cannot  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

I  1 8961.  How  many  years  have  you  been  assistant  secretary  of  the  Commission  ? 
—  Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  Commission. 

18962.  Mr.  Sheridan  You  were  consulted  on  legal  business? — Yes. 

18963.  That  was  the  particular  department  made  over  to  you? — Yes;  I  was 
occasionally  consulted  on  any  matter  on  which  it  was  supposed  I  was  competent 
to  give  any  assistance  or  advice  ;  but  dietaries  was  not  one  of  those. 

1 8964.  Chairman .]  Did  Mr.  Lumley  succeed  Mr.  Parker  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  ? — Mr.  Lumley  succeeded  Mr.  Parker. 

18965.  You  have  not  had  any  other  colleague? — Yes;  first  Mr.  Gale  was 
employed  to  perform  the  duties  of  assistant  secretary ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
with  the  denomination  of  assistant  secretary ;  after  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  was 
assistant  secretary  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Parker. 

18966.  Do  you  think  this  dietary  table  was  agreed  on  without  consultation 
of  the  assistant  secretaries? — I  think  it  is  likely  enough  to  be  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  assistant  secretary,  for  there  is  no  assistant  secretary  competent  to 
advise  with  on  the  subject. 

18967.  How  long  has  Mr.  Chadwick  been  secretary  to  the  Commission?— 
Ever  since  the  commencement,  August  1834. 

1 8968.  Then  the  fact  of  an  assistant  secretary  not  being  consulted,  does  not 
imply  that  the  secretary  was  not  consulted? — Not  the  least;  I  think  it  likely 
that  Mr.  Chadwick  was  consulted,  as  he  was  competent  to  be  heard  on  it. 

18969.  Mr.  Wakley .]  When  you  conveyed  these  messages  to  Mr.  Parker, 
did  you  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  their  being  communicated  to  him  ; 
do  you  believe  there  was  really  a  desire  of  serving  Mr.  Parker,  or  whether  they 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Mr.  Parker  quiet,  or  preventing  him 
making  an  exposure  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  there  was  the  intention  to  give  him  the  recommendation ;  with  what 
motive  it  was  given,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

1 8970.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  to  Mr.  Parker  at  the  time  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 
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Veneris,  24°  die  Jnlii,  1846. 


George  Coode,  Esq.  -  -  -  p.  i 


[Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
Papers,  fyc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees.'] 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Langston. 


Sir  J.  Pakington. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  M.  Sutton. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Edwin  Chadwick ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

18971.  Mr.  Christie .]  HAVE  you  been  Secretary  to  the  Poor-law  Commission 
for  its  first  appointment  ? — From  its  first  appointment. 

18972.  And  Mr.  Parker  was  one  of  your  assistant  secretaries  for  some  time  ? — 
He  was  from  1836. 

18973-  TiH  April  1839? — I  think  about  1839  was  appointed  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner. 

1 8974.  During  the  time  he  was  assistant  secretary,  no  doubt  you  had  many  and 
great  opportunities  of  observing  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  ? — I  had. 

18975.  Have  you  had  opportunities  also  during  the  time  he  has  been  Assistant 
Commissioner  ? — I  had,  from  the  intimacy  which  was  commenced  by  service  in 
the  office  as  assistant  secretary ;  and  from  the  nature  of  his  district,  and  from  his 
frequent  visits  to  London,  and  the  importance  of  his  district,  I  perhaps  saw  him 
more  frequently  than  any  other  Assistant  Commissioner,  all  being  in  the  habit  of 
calling  on  me  on  their  coming  to  town,  and  telling  me  the  state  of  their  districts, 
and  giving  me  a  general  account  of  their  progress. 

18976.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Mr.  Parker  has  been  a  diligent  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner? — It  is  justice  to  him  to  say,  that  both  as  assistant  secretary  and 
Assistant  Commissioner,  he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  men  connected  with  the 
establishment. 

i8977.  When  he  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  in  1836,  there  was  a  great 

arrear  of  business  which  he  was  called  upon  to  bring  up,  and  did  bring  up  ? _ 

There  was  a  great  arrear  of  business ;  he  laboured  very  hard  to  get  it  do'wn,  and 
to  the  extent  to  which  he  laboured  on  the  business,  he  did  get  it  down ;  but 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  state,  if  I  were  to  mention  any  characteristic  of  Mr.  Parker,  it 
is  a  very  laborious  and  detailed  inquiry  into  whatever  he  takes  up.  Now  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  pauper  emigrants  was  referred  to  him,  and  he  laboured  very  hard  and 
put  that  in  a  proper  condition  ;  he  drew  the  contracts ;  and  he  did  more  than 
many  would  do  in  such  situations  ;  instead  of  remaining  at  his  desk,  he  went  out 
and  visited  the  ships,  saw  to  the  ventilation,  and  went  down  to  Portsmouth  to  see 
the  emigrants  off,  and  went  to  observe  that  business  of  emigration  in  all  its  details. 
Now  during  that  time  I  remember  there  were  in  his  own  department  arrears  of 
correspondence  unavoidable ;  this  attention  to  the  one  more  important  thing  of 
course  involved  inattention  to  less  important  things ;  and  I  think  to  get  up  the 
arrears  of  that  correspondence  in  the  department  of  correspondence  which  was 
then  more  particularly  referred  to  him,  namely,  the  sales  of  property,  it  was  to  aid 
in  getting  that  up  that  Mr.  Gab  was  called  in  :  but  during  that  time  Mr.  Parker 
laboured  very  diligently,  and  certainly  greatly  beyond  the  usual  office  hours,  some 
times  12  hours  a  day,  with  the  subjects  he  had  in  hand. 

1 8978.  I  his  was  while  he  was  assistant  secretary  ? — Yes  :  while  he  was  Assistant 
Commissioner,  so  far  as  I  saw,  his  labour  was  certainly  proportionately  very  great, 
particularly,  as  an  example,  he  stated  to  me  that  he  found  the  workhouses  in  his 
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E.  Chadwick,  Esq.  district  in  a  very  defective  condition,  and  he  set  to  work  to  improve  their  classi- 

-  fication ;  he  entered  into  all  the  details  of  the  construction  of  workhouses  ;  pro- 

25  July  1846.  dueed  amended  plans ;  the  old  plans,  or  the  first  plans  adopted,  were  proved  to  be 
defective,  having  only  some  four  classes.  Mr.  Parker  set  to  work  and  produced 
amended  plans,  giving  a  classification  of  eight ;  and  I  certainly  must  say  that  the 
plans  of  workhouses  which  he  produced,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  without  going  on 
the  spot  and  comparing  them  one  with  another,  were  the  best  that  have  been 
erected  under  the  Commission.  During  that  time  he  mastered  all  the  details  with 
respect  to  the  architecture ;  he  also  mastered  the  details  as  to  warming  and  venti¬ 
lation,  as  to  which  many  of  the  houses  were  defective  ;  those  plans  were  approved 
of  bv  Dr.  Arnott.  He  produced  also  improvements  in  respect  to  the  drainage  of 
the  houses,  which  had  been  neglected  ;  and  those  improvements  in  drainage  (I  can 
only  state  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  subject)  were  very  valuable.  There 
were  other  improvements  still  contemplated,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  gone  in  details  in  this  matter  that  I  suggested  that  a 
reference  should  be  made  to  him  of  some  further  improvement  as  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  refuse  from  workhouses,  which  had  been  referred  to  him  just  at  the 
time  before  his  resignation,  or  before  the  Andover  case. 

18979.  May  it  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Parker  has  paid  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  woikhouses,  while  he  has  been  Assistant  Commissioner  for  his  last 
district?- — So  much  so  that  it  greatly  advanced  beyond  the  architects’;  if  I  was 
to  have  a  new  building  of  any  kind,  his  knowledge  as  to  lodging  a  number  of 
persons,  and  these  points  of  warming  and  ventilation,  I  know  no  one  who  knows 
it  so  well  as  Mr.  Parker,  in  consequence  of  his  great  application. 

18980.  Are  you  aware,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Parker’s  special  attention  to  this 
subject,  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  directed  him,  on  several  occasions,  to 
go  to  unions  which  did  not  belong  to  his  district,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
building  of  new  workhouses,  and  improvements  in  workhouses  ? — Yes ;  in  several 
instances  that  I  believe  has  been  the  case,  and  on  account  of  his  very  special  and 
I  may  say  his  superior  attention  to  it. 

38981.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask,  whether  these  special  visits  to  unions  not 
in  his  district,  would  not  interfere  with  attention  to  his  own  district  ? — 
Undoubtedly  he  could  not  be  working  on  one  thing,  without  neglecting  or 

I  leaving  a  minor  thing  unattended  to  ;  and  it  was  at  one  time  in  the  course  of  duty 
o?  mine  to  Took  to  the  arrears  of  correspondence.  I  have  lound  arrears  of 
correspondence  in  Mr.  Parker’s  district,  as  well  as  in  other  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners’,  and  I  have  spoken  to  him  and  told  him  of  these  arrears,  perhaps  not 
having  attended  to  what  he  has  been  about,  or  the  special  subject  he  has  been 
engaged  on  ;  when  he  has  said,  “  Look  to  my  diaries,  and  look  at  what  I  have  been 
about ;  ”  and  on  looking  at  what  he  had  been  about,  all  notion  of  complaint  would 

I  be  suppressed  on  ray  part ;  I  never  thought  of  complaining  of  his  attendance  to 
superior  duties,  and  his  neglecting  the  secondary  and  inferior  duties.  Those 
were  made  in  routine  course  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  necessary  as  a  matter  of 
routine  to  look  up  the  arrears  of  correspondence  in  every  department  with  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  and  with  the  assistant  secretaries  and  others,  and  forms 
were  devised  for  that  purpose.  That  was  done  to  some  extent  in  the  office,  until 
the  dispatch  of  the  correspondence  became  more  systematic,  and  the  business 
more  regular  than  it  was,  or  could  be  expected  to  be  at  the  outset. 

18982.  Those  are  the  diaries  returned  weekly  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
and  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  always  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  those 
diaries  as  well  as  you  ? — I  have  been  very  sedulous  in  proposing  means  for  the 
accountability  of  officers,  and  amongst  others,  I  proposed  these  diaries  to  show 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  day  to  day,  every  man  s  occupation,  that  is,  ever}* 
Assistant  Commissioner’s  occupation  ;  and  those  were  returned  with  greater  or  less 
care,  examined  from  time  to  time  to  show  the  progress  of  business. 

18983.  One  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Lewis,  has  stated  that,  before  this 
Andover  inquiry,  he  had  seen  that  Mr.  Parker  was  rather  apt  to  pick  business ; 
that  he  paid  attention  to  some  subjects  rather  than  others ;  and  mentioned  this  as 
not  a  very  strong,  but  still  as  a  ground  of  dissatisfaction? — \  am  not  aw'are  myself 
that  Mr.  Parker  did  pick  business,  except  iu  this  way,  that  when  he  went  into  his 
district  at  first  he  complained  to  me  of  the  state  of  the  workhouses  and  the  state 
of  the  out-door  as  well  as  the  in-door  relief,  and  he  marked  this  course  out  as  his 
course  ;  he  said  he  found  it  useless  to  make  remonstrances  in  detail ;  he  found 
great  unfitness  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  a  great  want  of  system.  With 
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respect  to  the  officers,  the  course  he  proposed  was,  when  he  found  unfit  officers  or 
unfit  arrangement  of  business,  either  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  business  or  to 
get  the  officers  removed  who  were  incompetent,  and  I  believe  he  did  remove 
more  officers,  without  saying  comparatively  whether  he  removed  more  officers  as 
unfit  than  others  ;  he  did  not  remove  many  as  unfit.  It  is  justice  to  him  to  say, 
that  he  did  that  to  the  preferable  course  of  finding  fault  with  the  books  or  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  books,  and  the  other  short  course,  which  was  one  main  course 
to  which  he  proposed  himself  to  attend,  to  see  to  the  fitness  of  the  officers  and  the 
general  arrangement,  rather  than  the  details,  and  also  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
workhouses  ;  as  to  the  classification  of  those  two  points  he  may  be  said  to  have 
picked.  With  respect  to  the  other  business,  I  think  Mr.  Parker  had  had  a  prac¬ 
tical  education  as  a  barrister ;  he  had  been  in  practice  at  the  time,  and  he  was 
from  time  to  time  picked  or  selected  to  conduct  prosecutions,  and  to  carry  on 
lenghthened  investigations,  especially  lengthened  investigations  into  accounts  and 
defalcations. 

18984.  State  whether,  in  any  of  the  Annual  Reports  or  other  appendices,  there 
is  anything  to  show' the  attention  paid  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  subject  of  workhouses? 
— I  believe  there  is,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  refer  to  them  instanter ;  I  think 
there  are. 

*8985*  Ton  have  spoken  of  occasional  arrears  of  correspondence,  and  are  pro¬ 
bably  aware  that  some  letters  have  been  brought  before  the  Committee,  some  by 
Members  of  the  Committee,  and  others  by  the  Poor-lavv  Commissioners,  calling 
Mr.  Parker’s  attention  to  arrears  of  letters;  can  you  state  whether  Mr.  Parker  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  more  frequently  called  to  account  for  arrears  of  correspond¬ 
ence  than  other  Assistant  Commissioners  ?-— I  believe  from  his  being  more  fre¬ 
quently  on  special  business,  he  was  of  necessity  more  frequently  in  arrear  in  cor¬ 
respondence  than  other  Assistant  Commissioners.  I  presume  that  fact ;  but 
really  I  have  not  compared  the  point  as  to  the  amount  of  reference  or  complaint 
that  might  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  correspondence.  I  know  I  spoke  to 
him  once  or  twdce  about  his  correspondence,  when  his  answer  was  the  lengthened 
investigations  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  it  was  due  to  him  to  say  that  I 
thought  the  answer  complete  and  satisfactory. 

18986.  We  are  informed  of  four  instances  in  which  Mr.  Parker  has  been  called 
on  to  account  for  arrears  of  correspondence,  from  1840  to  the  time  when  he 
ceased  to  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner;  should  you  think  that  that  showed  very 
great  negligence  or  remissness  on  the  part  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  having 
so  large  a  district,  and  also  being  called  on  so  frequently  to  do  special  business  ? 

-Certainly  not.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  same  sort  of  request  may 
have  been  made  to  other  Assistant  Commissioners.  At  the  outset  or  introduction 
of  the  law,  the  arrears  of  correspondence  were  very  frequent  with  all  of  them ; 
more  or  less  frequent  with  some,  but  the  arrears  of  correspondence  were  some¬ 
times  considerable. 

18987..  You  have  been  asked  about  Mr.  Parker’s  diligence  as  an  Assistant 
Commissioner;  can  you  give  the  Committee  any  instance  in  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  showm  their  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  ability?— I  cannot  call 
to  mind  instanter  an  instance  in  which  he  has  been  selected  to  attend  prosecutions, 
to  conduct  cases  out  of  bis  district;  but  I  know  there  are  several. 

18988.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Mr.  Parker’s  judgment  and  ability  up  to  the  time  of  the  Andover 
inquiry,  or  of  any  one  of  the  Commissioners? — I  do  not  remember  any  particular 
expressions  of  the  Commissioners  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  in  the  habit  of  express- 
ing  general  opinions  as  to  the  conduct  of  particular  officers,  and  can  only  infer 
their  opinions  from  their  acts,  that  is  from  the  nature  of  the  business  referred  to 
them,  and  from  that  business  being  out  of  its  proper  course,  and  very  special. 

18989.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Parker  was 
sent  down  to  Crediton  in  1839? — I  have  a  remembrance,  but  I  cannot  say  it 
is  a  very  distinct  remembrance.  I  remember  Mr.  Gilbert  coming  to  me  and 
expressing  great  uneasiness  as  to  the  nature  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him,  and, 
as  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Coode,  some  want  of  confidence  that  he  would  be 
supported  in  it.  He  made  the  application  that  I  should  go  down  as  an  assessor, 
and  I  forget  now  what  became  of  that  application  ;  but  the  event  was  that  Mr. 
Parker  was  sent  down  to  assist  as  an  assessor,  or  as  an  assistant,  to  take  it 
jointly  with  him. 

18990.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  sent  down  with  the  power  to  supersede 
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E.  Chadwick,  Esq.  Mr.  Gilbert  ?— I  have  heard  that  stated ;  but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own 
- -  knowledge. 

2 5  July  1846.  18991.  It  appears  that  in  the  Andover  Union  there  has  been  a  practice  of 

allowing  a  gratuity  to  the  master  and  matron  for  young  people  going  out  of  the 
workhouse  into  service,  if  they  stayed  a  year  in  the  service  to  which  they  went  ? 
—Yes. 

1 8992.  Are  you  aware  of  any  sanction  having  been  given  at  any  time  by  the 
'  Commissioners  to  such  a  practice  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  was  to 
the  master  of  the  workhouse,  but  I  think  it  is  in  the  Third  Annual  Report. 
I  remember  a  circumstance,  that  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  old  workhouses  was, 
that  children  were  kept  there  penned  up  with  little  or  no  exertion  to  get  them 
out,  and  indeed  insufficient  exertion  to  fit  them  for  employment.  I  think  it 
was  in  Cookham,  or  some  other  parish  where  the  administration  had  been 
improved,  a  gratuity  of  1 1.  was  given  to  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress 
for  every  child  that  was  got  out  and  placed  in  permanent  employment. 

18993.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  That  wras  before  the  new  poor  law  ? — Whether  it 
was  before  or  not  I  cannot  tell. 

18994.  It  was  before  that  parish  of  Cookham  was  under  union  by  the  new 
law? — I  think  it  was  before  the  new  law',  and  I  think  the  effect  was  mentioned  to 
me ;  the  effect  was  making  the  master’s  or  mistress’s  interest  or  emolument 
depend  on  the  number  of  children  got  out ;  but  one  effect  ot  that  was,  not  only  to 
look  to  their  book  education,  but  to  stimulate  attention  to  those  circumstances  of 
manner,  behaviour,  and  training,  which  fitted  them  for  places.  The  effect  of  that 
stimulus  was  what  I  should  apprehend  it  might  be  expected  to  be ;  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  emolument  of  the  master  being  dependant  on  that,  numbers  w'ere  got 
out  and  employed  more  successfully  than  in  other  places ;  and  it  was  on  that 
example,  or  some  such  example,  that  the  regulation  or  general  instruction  was 
given  to  this  effect  in  the  Third  Annual  Report,  p.  88  :  “  The  first  enactment 
of  the  statute  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  is, 
that  the  parish  officers,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  shall  take  order  from  time  to 
time  ‘  for  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  whose  parents  shall  not  be  able  to 
maintain  them.’  The  Commissioners  consider  that,  according  to  this  enactment, 
the  education  to  be  given  to  destitute  children,  and  those  whose  parents  and  natural 
relations  are  destitute,  must  be  such  as  will  best  train  them  in  industrious  habits  ; 
and  they  view  with  great,  anxiety  the  arrangements  for  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
inasmuch  as  the  diminution  of  the  existing  numbers  of  hereditary  paupers,  and 
the  prevention  of  their  increase,  will  greatly  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  those 
arrangements  are  executed.  The  Commissioners  are  apprehensive  that  the  danger 
of  the  children  falling  into  the  habits  of  paupers  whilst  they  remain  in  the  poor-house, 
cannot  be  immediately  and  effectually  prevented.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  any  improved  methods  of  teaching  by  which  the  time  of  learning  is  abridged, 
should  be  adopted;  and  that  after  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  has  been  imparted  to  the  children,  and  so  soon  as  they  are  capable  of 
going  into  service,  exertions  should  be  made  to  gain  them  independent  employ¬ 
ment.  With  a  view'  to  stimulate  the  master’s  exertions  in  fitting  them  for  useful 
occupations,  and  allowing  none  of  his  pupils  to  remain  and  misspend  their  time  in 
the  house  after  they  are  fitted  for  useful  occupation,  the  Commissioners  will  allow 
his  emoluments  to  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  dependent  on  the  number  of 
children  who  are  placed  in  service,  and  who  maintain  themselves  honestly.'’ 

18995.  That  applies  to  the  schoolmaster  ? —I  have  read  the  terms.  My 
apprehension  is  that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  schoolmaster;  but  in  the  w'ay 
in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  circular,  it  may  apply  to  the  master  or  the  school¬ 
master. 

18996.  The  use  of  the  word  “pupil”  fastens  it  on  the  schoolmaster  ?— Yes  ; 
but  my  apprehension  was  first  that  this  did  apply  rather  to  the  master,  who  had 
the  chief  control. 

19997.  What  do  you  say  now  you  have  read  the  paragraph,  and  find  in  the 
paragraph  the  word  “  pupil do  you  think  it  applies  to  the  governor  of  the 
workhouse,  or  to  the  schoolmaster? — In  the  way  in  which  it  is  placed  it  might  be 
applied  to  either  one  or  the  other,  undoubtedly;  my  impression  is  that  it  applies 
properly  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  principle  intended  to  be  carried  out  was 
making  the  emolument  depend  on  a  number  got  out  into  industrial  employment. 

18998.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Is  that  a  payment  to  the  master  or  schoolmaster? — 
It  is  ambiguous ;  I  think  it  applies  to  the  schoolmaster, 

18999.  Mr. 
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1 8999.  Mr.  Christie .]  Does  that  sanction  the  payment  of  a  gratuity  to  a  school- 
master  for  every  young  person  sent  out? — Yes. 

19000.  Bearing  in  mind  the  argument  by  which  that  plan  is  enforced,  as  applied 
to  the  schoolmaster,  would  there  not  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  plan  as 
applied  to  the  masters?  —  Yes. 

19001.  Are  you  aware  of  any  discussion  in  the  early  history  of  the  Commission 
for  the  payment  of  gratuities  to  masters  of  workhouses  under  such  circumstances? 
— It  has  been. 

19002.  You  told  us  that  Mr.  Hawley  sanctioned  this  plan  in  the  Andover 
Union?— Yes,  I  believe  so.  My  remembrance  is  not  very  distinct,  but  I  have 
remembrance  of  cases  in  which  this  sort  of  gratuity  has  been  given  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  workhouse  master  than  to  the  schoolmaster.  The  object  here  was 
the  many  points  of  training,  order,  and  behaviour;  the  workhouse  master  would, 
from  intercourse  with  the  guardians  and  other  people,  really  have  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  the  schoolmaster. 

19003.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  Do  you  consider  such  payments  to  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  to  be  legal? — Yes,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  law  which  prevents  or 
restricts  the  payhient  of  a  master  to  salary  ;  I  think  any  payment  which  will 
insure  the  object  in  view,  whether  it  is  per  case,  as  in  the  case  of  medical  men, 
or  by  salary,  would  be  legal. 

19004.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  Board  of  Guardians 
from  contracting  to  pay  the  master  of  a  workhouse  by  a  certain  sum  per  head 
rather  than  a  certain  salary  ? — I  am  aware  of  none. 

19005.  If  such  a  contract  had  been  made  by  the  guardians  with  the  master  of 
a  workhouse,  would  it  be  illegal  to  pay  those  gratuities  ? — I  am  aware  of  no  statu¬ 
tory  provision  that  prohibits  it,  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Commissioners.  It  may  be  held  inapplicable  under  some  general  expression,  in 
which  this  may  be  provided  for,  that  the  master  shall  be  paid  by  salary,  and  his 
payment  shall  be  so  much  ;  it  is  very  likely  that  that  general  expression  might 
be  held,  in  the  eye  of  an  auditor,  to  exclude  this  payment,  but  I  was  not  confident 
about  that  until  I  referred  to  the  regulation  as  to  the  payment  of  the  master’s 
salary  ;  but  under  the  statute  I  am  not  aware  of  any  statutory  prohibition  of  that 
mode  of  payment. 

19006.  Do  you  conceive  that  if  the  Board  of  Guardians  contracted  with  the 
master  to  pay  him  in  that  way,  that  the  auditor  would  be  justified  in  disallowing 
the  gratuities  according  to  the  contract  of  the  master  ?- — No,  I  think  not. 

19007.  The  schoolmaster  is  a  workhouse  officer  ? — Yes. 

19008.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear,  on  the  21st  April  1846,  a  letter  was 
written  from  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House,  signed  by  your¬ 
self,  as  secretary,  by  the  order  of  the  Board,  to  the  district  auditor,  Mr.  Patterson, 
with  regard  to  the  accounts  :  “  With  reference  to  your  remarks  upon  the  payment 
of  the  gratuity  of  5/.  to  the  matron  for  procuring  situations  for  the  paupers,  I  am 
to  state  that  the  Commissioners  know  of  no  legal  authority  for  the  payment  of  a 
gratuity  to  any  workhouse  officer,  for  getting  children  out  to  service  from  the 
workhouse”? — 1  should  not  give  an  off-hand  opinion,  as  against  a  deliberately 
written  letter ;  but  I  am  aware  of  no  case  on  the  other  side,  no  statutory  authority 
for  its  prohibition  ;  and  I  should  have  to  look,  before  giving  an  opinion  on  that 
case,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  officer  wras  appointed. 

19009.  That  letter  is  signed  by  you  ? — It  may  be. 

19010.  Did  you  write  it,  or  were  you  consulted  about  it? — It  may  be;  I  sign 
some  hundreds  of  letters,  and  the  number  is  sometimes  considerable  ;  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  read  a  portion  of  the  letters  that  I  have  officially  to  sign. 

19011.  You  have  read  the  passage  in  the  Third  Annual  Report,  1837,  in  which 
this  practice  is  recommended  in  the  case  of  schoolmasters ;  is  there  not  a  com¬ 
plete  inconsistency  between  that  recommendation  and  this  letter,  saying  that  no 
workhouse  officer  can  be  legally  paid  in  that  w  ay  ? — Certainly. 

19012.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  If  you  now  deliberately  consider  it  to  be  legal,  do 
you  consider  it  to  be  expedient? — Most  undoubtedly  I  consider  it  to  be  expedient ; 
everything  that  stimulates  the  master  or  stimulates  officers  to  exertion  in  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  hereditary  stock  of  paupers,  I  consider  it  to  be  legitimate  and  most 
proper,  and  I  do  not  know  any  greater  evil  that  was  existent  formerly,  than  that 
of  numbers  of  children  brought  up  in  workhouses  without  fitness  for  industrial 
employment,  and  remaining  in  consequence  of  such  w  ant  of  fitness,  w  hich  was  as 
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25  July  1846.  19013.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  system  of  payment  by  fees  is  a  system 

which  has  been  generally  very  lately  condemned  and  exploded  in  almost  all  cases? 
— No,  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  payment  by 
fees  in  the  case  of  the  medical  officers  is  extended,  and  I  think  myself  extended 
to  a  degree  which  I  should  not  concur  in.  I  think  the  system  of  paying  by  piece¬ 
work  is  liable  to  misdirection  as  well  as  everything  else  ;  but  in  this  direction,  in 
giving  an  interest  to  the  master  to  keep  this  end  in  view  for  fitting  them  for  an 
industrial  employment,  is  certainly  a  system  I  should  be  disposed,  from  all  the 
examples  and  observations  I  have  had,  to  extend,  and  indeed  to  make  the  salary 
less  and  the  dependence  on  the  circumstances  of  the  exertions  greater,  which  it 
would  be  if  properly  applied. 

19014.  You  would  not  be  apprehensive  of  abuse  as  a  probable  consequence  ? — 
I  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  guardians  to  guard  against  the  abuse ;  but  dan¬ 
gers  from  abuses  are  very  slight  and  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  effect 
of  the  stimulus  on  the  exertion  and  the  attention.  I  remember  particularly  (it 
was  Mr.  Wbateley,  of  Cookham),  a  very  effectual  observer  pointing  out  the  effect 
of  this  stimulus  ;  I  think  it  was  in  a  case  of  the  schoolmistress  ;  her  sedulous 
attention  to  the  behaviour  of  the  children,  to  the  manner  of  conducting  themselves 
out  of  the  place,  that  is,  out  of  school  hours,  as  having  been  produced  by  this 
stimulus.  She  said,  “  Why  children  who  misconduct  themselves  will  never  get 
places,”  and  by  consequence  she  would  never  get  her  payment ;  she  should  make 
nothing  of  them.  But  the  effect  in  that  case  was  to  extend  the  sphere  of  obser¬ 
vation  out  of  the  mere  routine  of  book  tuition  of  the  school,  to  their  training  and 
fitting  them  in  the  most  important  points. 

19015.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  You  said  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  should  take  care 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  children  were  put  out  to  the  different  situations  ? _ Un¬ 

doubtedly;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  services  the  Board  of  Guardians  can  render. 

19016.  What  mode  would  you  wish  guardians  to  take,  to  be  assured  that  the 
children  are  in  these  situations  which  the  master  represents  them  to  be  ? — That  is 
one  point  of  defect,  with  respect  to  the  general  treatment  of  pauper  children, 
that  I  have  represented  the  necessity  of  having  some  arrangement  made  to  cure. 
I  have  found  those  children  placed  out  without  due  care  as  to  their  places.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  recommendation  there  is,  not  a  fee  for  their  being  placed 
out,  but  on  their  remaining  out  for  a  given  length  of  time,  which  will  make 
all  the  difference ;  remaining  permanently  in  their  places.  But  I  propose  that  the 
chaplain  of  the  union  should,  after  children  had  been  placed  out,  go  round  and 
visit  them,  and  make  inquiries  as  to  the  experience  of  the  employers  as  to  their 
fitness,  and  as  to  the  defects  of  their  education  and  training  in  the  workhouse,  in 
which  he  would  discover  much  that  has  hitherto  not  been  attended  to,  and  would 
be  enabled  to  improve  those  points  of  training ;  for  undoubtedly  it  is  a  great 
grievance,  in  London,  that  children  are  placed  out  in  situations  very  unfitted  for 
them, — situations  which  are  likely  to  destroy  the  training  and  the  education  that 
they  may  have  received ;  and  some  supervision,  some  care  and  process  of  that 
kind,  I  have  always  thought  necessary. 

>19017*  You  would  not  leave  it  to  the  master’s  discretion  then  ? —Certainly  not ; 
it  is  the  business  of  guardians  to  exercise  a  supervisionary  power;  I  think,  as  I 
said  before,  the  chaplain  might  be  more  frequently  employed.  I  proposed,  at  the 
Norwood  School,  that  the  chaplain  should  go  out  and  see  the  children  in  their 
places,  and  inquire  of  their  employers  as  to  the  defects  of  training  and  education 
experienced  by  them,  that  more  care  might  be  had  in  that  respect. 

19018.  We  have  it  in  evidence  in  the  Andover  Union,  it  was  the  rule  that 
the  children  should  remain  in  their  situations  a  year  before  the  master  was  to 
receive  his  gratuity? — Yes. 

19019.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  for  certificates  to  be  received  by  the 
Board  ot  Guardians  from  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  servant  ? — I  have  no 
great  faith  in  certificates  alone,  received  under  those  circumstances  ;  I  should  have 
more  faith  in  the  visit  of  the  chaplain  to  the  employer ;  I  think  it  would  be  a 
better  arrangement.  Undoubtedly,  I  think,  that  would  be  one  security,  the 
certificate  from  the  employer,  that  they  found  it  a  good  child,  and  were  likely  to 
continue  it ;  I  am  not  sure  I  would  make  the  fee  payable  on  one  year. 

19020.  i  he  question  goes  to  this  point,  to  have  a  certificate,  actually  to  know 
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that  the  servant  is  in  the  situation,  or  has  been  in  the  situation  ;  the  reason  for 
asking  that,  is  that  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  late  master  of  the  Andover 
Workhouse  received  gratuities  for  boys  and  girls  who  he  said  were  put  into 
situations,  whereas  they  had  never  been  in  any  of  those  situations  ? — If  that  was 
so,  that  was  clearly  a  fraud,  and  the  guardians  were  somewhat  remiss,  I  should  say, 
for  not  looking  after  those  children  ;  there  was  remissness  somewhere  or  other,  in 
not  looking  after  these  children,  if  fees  were  receivable  for  children  who  were 
sent  out. 

19021.  Chairman.]  On  the  whole  we  may  assume,  that  in  giving  approbation 
to  this  system  on  which  your  opinion  has  been  asked,  you  consider  as  a  necessary 
condition,  that  the  places  should  be  properly  selected,  that  the  children  should  be 
fitted  for  those  places,  that  they  should  remain  a  certain  time,  and  that  a  certain 
supervision  should  be  exercised  by  the  guardians  over  them  while  in  those 
places  ? — Undoubtedly. 

19022.  Mr.  Christie.]  The  parish  of  Cookharn,  before  the  passing  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act,  was  treated  as  a  pattern  parish  in  that  respect  ? — I  went  and 
inquired  into  the  parish  of  Cookham  myself;  that  was  an  incidental  arrange¬ 
ment. 

1 9?23-  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Are  not  those  conditions  mentioned  in  the  last 
question  very  difficult  conditions  to  combine  ?— No,  I  think  not,  if  due  attention  be 
paid  to  it.  I  think  there  has  been  gross  inattention  to  the  mode  in  which  children 
are  put  out,  and  the  neglect  of  them  afterwards,  and  as  a  consequence  many 
failures ;  and  the  children  coming  back  to  the  public  may  be  attributed  to  the 
neglect  of  what  I  should  have  imagined  very  obvious  precautions. 

1 9024.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  remember  the  subject  of  clerks  of  unions  employ¬ 
ing  deputies,  ever  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners 
specifically  ?— -Yes ;  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  discussion  at  the  outset,  at  the 
formation  of  the  establishment  of  unions,  and  there  were  different  opinions  preva¬ 
lent  in  some  districts;  it  was  said  no  fit  men  could  be  obtained  for  the  situation, 
or  none  so  fit  as  solicitors  or  attornies  in  practice.  My  own  individual  view  has 
always  been  that,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  an  officer  should  be  got  to  give  his  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  the  public  business,  and  especially  that  he  should  not  be  a 
person  in  private  practice  as  an  attorney. 

19025.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  on  any  occasion  recommending  the 
Commissioners  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  substitutes  as  clerks  of  unions  ?  — 
I  remember  his  attributing  to  it  frequent  disorders  in  his  district;  I  cannot  say 
the  time  now ;  he  took  that  opinion  very  strongly,  and  recommended  that  the 
plan  or  policy  of  the  appointment  of  clerks  giving  their  whole  time  to  the  public 
service  should  be  carried  out  in  his  district. 

19026.  Do  you  remember  how  that  recommendation  was  received?’ — I  cannot 
remember  that.  As  to  my  former  answer  as  to  education,  I  should  say  the 
opinions  I  have  given  are  my  own  individual  opinions ;  I  am  not  to  be  understood 
as  giving  the  opinions  of  anybody  else. 

19027.  Weie  you  in  attendance  at  Somerset  House  during  the  whole  or  a 
greater  part  of  the  time  that  the  Andover  inquiries  proceeded  ?— I  think  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  my  attendance  was  somewhat  irregular ;  I  was  in  town, 
I  think,  during  a  portion  of  the  time,  certainly  during  five  or  six  days  that  Mr. 
Nicholls  was  acting  alone. 

19028.  That  was  during  the  first  inquiry,  the  inquiry  into  the  bone  affair? — 
I  think  I  was  in  the  office  then  ;  I  do  not  remember  the  first  inquiry  so  distinctly, 
but  I  think  I  was  in  the  office,  and  certainly  I  had  some  business  to  transact  with 
Mr.  Nicholls,  some  accounts  to  pass,  or  something  to  do,  during  the  second  period  ; 
that  is  the  period  of  the  latter  inquiry. 

19029.  Were  you  consulted  by  the  Commissioners,  or  by  any  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  during  the  progress  of  the  Andover  inquiries  ? — I  think  not  regularly 
consulted,  but  I  certainly  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Nicholls  during  the  time  he 
had  it  under  consideration  ;  that  was  not  in  the  shape  of  any  responsible  conver¬ 
sation,  but  mere  conversation  with  him  when  I  had  to  go  to  him  on  some  busi¬ 
ness  ;  I  forget  now  the  precise  business  ;  I  think  it  was  some  money  payments. 

Un  those  occasions  he  mentioned  to  me  what  had  been  doing,  and  he  entered  into 
conversation  about  it. 

19030.  You  had  incidental  conversation  with  Mr.  Nicholls,  but  vou  were  not 
formally  consulted  by  the  Commissioners,  or  any  one  of  the  Commissioners,  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Andover  inquiries  ?— With  relation  to  the  inquiry,  I  was 
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applied  to  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  convey  a  message  to  Mr.  Parker,  in  relation  to  his 
resignation,  if  that  may  be  considered  a  matter  connected  with  the  Andover 
inquiry. 

19031.  Sir  Edmund  Head,  in  Question  14517,  was  asked,  “  Is  that  the  reason 
whv  the  Board  never  consulted  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — It  is  the  reason  why  I  took  that 
view.  Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Chadwick  has  not 
been  consulted  by  the  Board  ;  I  do  not  remember  him  consulted  so  much  as  Mr. 
Coode.”  Then  in  the  next,  “  Mr.  Chadwick  is  not  consulted  by  the  Board,  and 
he  does  not  attend  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board.”  u  What  then  does  the  secretary 
do? — I  think  that  question  must  be  asked  of  the  secretary  himself.”  Now,  with 
your  permission,  we  will  ask  you  that  question  ? — That  must  be  under  considerable 
misapprehension  ;  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  fact.  I  was  consulted  about  the 
bone-crushing,  besides  attending  to  the  usual  routine  business  and  being  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  office,  the  same  attendance  as  other  secretaries  or  their  assistant 
secretaries,  and  have  been  consulted  on  the  largest  matters.,  I  have  been  very 
much  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  long  and  heavy  reports,  and  during  that  time 
I  have  not  been  consulted,  or  less  consulted,  on  ordinary  business.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  the  nature  of  my  duties  or  my  public  position  there  would  require  too  long 
an  exposition  for  this  inquiry  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  enter  into  it  before  any  public 
authorities. 

19032.  There  are  other  questions :  “  Mr.  Chadwick  is  the  secretary  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting  Mr.  Chadwick.”  “  Are  not  the  Board  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  Mr.  Chadwick  ?— No.”  “Mr.  Chadwick  remains  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  ? — Yes”? — The  questions  there,  as  I  understand,  refer  to  legal 
opinions,  in  which  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Board,  and  it  was  Mr.  Coode’s  division 
of  labour,  to  give  answers  to  legal  letters  and  legal  opinions.  I  can  only  say  that 
my  public  service  has  been  something  like  12  hours  a  day  very  incessantly,  even 
though  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  consultation  of  miscellaneous  business ;  very 
laborious  certainly,  and  double  the  usual  time  of  any  official  attendance,  or  official 
labours,  I  am  aware  of.  _ 

19033.  In  asking  the  question,  it  was  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  you  neglected  your  duties  or  that  you  did  nothing ;  in  these  incidental  con¬ 
versations  with  Mr.  Nicholls,  were  any  complaints  made  to  you  of  Mr.  Parker  ? — 
None.  On  the  contrary,  in  relation  to  the  first  inquiry  as  to  the  bone-crushing, 
Mr.  Nicholls  expressed  to  me  his  satisfaction  at  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker 
had  done  his  duty  ;  some  such  expression  as  this:  “We  have  had  a  very  good 
report  from  Parker ;  he  has  gone  down  and  examined  the  business,  and  got  up 
the  examinations  very  well  j’*  or  some  general  expression  of  satisfaction  to  that 
effect. 

19034.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  from  Mr.  Nicholls  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
mode  of  conducting  the  second  inquiry  ? — None. 

19035.  Did  you  from  any  other  Commissioner,  before  his  dismissal? — Some 
circumstance  or  other,  I  had  some  special  matter  in  hand,  I  forget  what  now, 
but  I  did  not  see  either  of  the  other  Commissioners ;  I  was  not  in  a  position  to 
have  heard  anything  from  them  upon  it ;  but  I  heard  none  from  Mr.  Nicholls. 

19036.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Parker  on  any  occasions  during  the  progress  of  the 
second  inquiry? — Yes.  I  think  one  of  those  occasions  was  when  I  have  gone  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Coode  on  some  business,  I  have  found  Mr.  Parker  there  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  Mr.  Coode ;  and  on  those  occasions  I  have  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him,  but  simply  conversationally. 

19037.  Although  you  were  not  consulted  at  all  about  this  inquiry,  did  you 
read  the  reports  that  daily  appeared,  and  were  you  familiar  from  day  to  day  with 
what  was  going  on  ? — Yes.  1  cannot  say  I  read  them  every  day  ;  in  fact  I  know 
I  was  under  some  anxious  occupation  at  the  time,  and  I  do  not  think  I  read  them 
every  day  attentively.  I  read  some  of  them,  and  I  remember  remarking  to 
Mr.  Parker  that  the  impression  that  they  must  produce  must  be  a  very  disagree-' 
able  one ;  and  I  think  I  urged  him  as  a  matter  of  precaution  that  he  ought  to 
have  a  shorthand  writer,  or  stated  as  a  remissness  that  he  had  not  the  protection 
of  a  shorthand  writer. 

19038.  How  do  you  mean,  the  protection  of  a  shorthand  writer? — I  myself, 
for  these  cases,  and  for  all  cases  of  contestation  where  I  have  been  engaged,  have 
always  had  a  shorthand  writer,  at  least  always  endeavoured  ;  and  at  my  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  a  clerk  was  engaged  in  the  office  who  had  the 
qualifications  of  a  shorthand  writer,  and  who  was  employed  to  go  down  and  attend 
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the  Assistant  Commissioner,  or  anybody,  when  any  occurrence  of  this  kind  took 
place.  The  protection  of  a  shorthand  writer,  I  think,  would  be  a  protection  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  against  misrepresentation,  and  also,  I  may  say,  some 
protection  to  the  office  against  misrepresentation  against  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  ;  supposing  he  conducted  the  inquiry  indiscreetly,  or  otherwise,  we  should 
have  an  exact  account,  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  of  what  did  take  place,  and 
it  was  with  that  view  I  have  always  recommended  a  shorthand  writer  as  neces¬ 
sary. 

19039.  Then  it  would  be  a  mutual  protection  to  the  office  against  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  against  the  office? — I  am 
not  to  assume  that  that  is  necessary ;  I  did  not  contemplate  that  protection  as 
necessary ;  I  have  seen  no  occasion  to  protect  the  officer  against  the  office,  but 
the  protection  of  the  officer  against  misrepresentation,  from  abridgments,  or  other 
causes. 

19040.  Did  you  give  any  other  advice,  on  that  or  any  other  occasion,  to  Mr. 
Parker? — I  think  I  might  have  said,  and  it  is  very  probable  I  did  say  something 
to  this  effect,  “Now  you  must  mind  what  you  are  about;  you  must  be  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  what  you  are  doing,  and  guard  every  step.” 

19041.  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  giving  that  advice? — I  cannot  state 
in  detail;  certainly  not  much  reason  for  it,  because  I  had  not  been  conversant 
with  the  state  or  details  of  the  proceedings  at  the  outset,  but  I  gave  it  as  a  general 
caution  and  exhortation  to  be  very  careful  and  minute  in  what  he  was  doing,  and 
to  guard  himself  at  every  point. 

19042.  Had  you  previously  observed  anything  that  led  you  to  think  that  the 
Commissioners,  or  any  one  of  the  Commissioners,  was  not  altogether  pleased  with 
Mr.  Parker? — 1  he  Committee  are  responsible  for  these  answers.  What  I  am 
going  to  state  is  matter  of  inference,  and  not  matter  of  observation,  with  relation 
to  the  things  likely  to  have  given  displeasure.  I  had  observed  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  any  Commissioner  towards  Mr.  Parker  which  would  lead  me  to 
believe  there  was  either  distrust  or  displeasure ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  ordinary 
business  I  believe  that  be  certainly  was  for  all  inquiries,  or  especially  for  inquiries 
of  this  nature,  more  trusted  than  otherwise ;  I  may  say,  considered  specially 
qualified  than  other  Assistant  Commissioners  who  had  not  a  legal  education,  and 
who  had  not  that  sort  of  special  qualification  for  conducting  investigations.  He 
undoubtedly  had  conductedjnvestigations  and  prosecutions  in  aid  of  the  Treasury, 
and  altogether  he  was  specially  entrusted,  and  I  observed  nothing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Commissioners  that  would  excite  distrust ;  however  I  did  observe  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Parker  strong  representations  with  relation  to  his  district,  representa¬ 
tions  as  to  the  state  of  the  workhouses.  I  remember  the  representations  made  by 
him  as  to  the  state  of  the  Portsea  Workhouse.  I  remember  also  representations 
made  by  him  with  relation  to  the  prevalence  of  the  allowance  system,  to  the 
abusive  modes  of  allowance  in  aid  of  wages.  I  think  it  was  in  the  Highworth  and 
Swindon  Union,  in  the  Horsham  Union,  in  the  Rye  Union,  and  in  other  places 
he  made  representations  on  the  prevalence  of  abuses  ;  in  such  cases  imputing 
previous  neglect,  and  in  fact  putting  them  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  action,  and 
I  think  to  impute  fault,  and  to  throw  responsibility  on  the  Commissioners,  if  they 
did  not  act  on  his  representations  ;  and  I  think  I  may  have  said  to  him,  “  All 
this  may  be  very  true,  but  still  it  will  not  be  well  received,  and  will  excite  dis¬ 
pleasure.”  I  was  told  in  the  office  that  these  sort  of  representations  had  excited 
displeasure. 

19°43*  Sir  J.  Pakington.~]  To  whom  did  you  use  those  expressions? — To  Mr, 
Parker. 

19044..  When  did  you  say  that? — I  think  on  his  coming  back  to  town,  and  in 
conversation  with  him  at  the  time.  When  I  have  had  general  conversation  with 
him  about  the  state  of  his  district,  and  he  has  represented  to  me  that  this  illegal 
practice  was  spreading  very  much,  and  when  he  stated  to  me  that  he  intended  to 
make  representations  of  them  on  those  occasions,  I  have  told  Mr.  Parker,  or  inti¬ 
mated  to  him,  “  Although  this  may  be  all  true,  yet  the  shape  in  which  you  put 
them  which  imputes  blame  for  not  acting  upon  them,  will  not  be  pleasant  or  vvell 

19°45-  When  did  you  make  this  statement ;  how  long  ago  ?—  I  cannot  state  the 
date ;  but  I  think  1  expressed  some  opinion  of  that  kind  in  relation  to  some  case 
that  had  occurred  of  abuse.  I  think  it  was  in  the  Highworth  and  Swindon  Union 

°*45  32-  C  House, 
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E.  Chadwick,  Esq.  House,  where  former  guardians  were  apparently  using  their  power ;  but  I  cannot 
-  fix  the  date. 

25  July  1846.  19046.  Was  it  two  or  three  years  ago? — I  think  it  was  about  three  winters 

ago,  or  somewhere  thereabouts;  but  these  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  Mr. 
Parker’s  district  generally. 

19047.  Mr.  Christie .]  These  were  representations  made  by  Mr.  Parker  of  an 
abusive  and  illegal  practice  which  he  forced  on  the  Commissioners’  notice,  and 
you  warned  him  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  likely  to  give  displea- 
suee  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I  warned  him  that  it  would  not  be  w'ell  received. 

I  did  not  warn  him  to  this  with  any  recommendation  that  he  should  not  prefer 
them,  but  that  he  would  gain  no  favour  by  preferring  them,  but  rather  a  painful 
duty.  I  had  expressed  some  opinion  to  that  effect,  that  it  was  a  painful  duty. 

19048.  Chairman .]  Your  warning  rather  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
communication  was  made  by  Mr.  Parker,  than  to  the  fact  of  making  the  communi¬ 
cation  itself? — In  this  respect,  that  it  may  be  said  there  was  nothing  offensive  in 
the  terms  of  the  communication  that  I  had  to  warn  him  against,  but  putting  it  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  Commissioners  for  the  want  of 
action,  or  not  supporting  him  properly. 

19049.  Were  those  matters  such  as,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  Assistant 
Poor-law  Commissioner,  he  was  bound  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  central 
authority? — I  think  he  was;  he  merely  stated  it  as  an  effect  that  was  likely  to 
follow,  without  any  advice,  saying,  “You  do  not  do  that.  In  fact  I  concur,  as 
lie  stated  them  to  me.  I  did  not  see  his  writing;  he  merely  stated  the  general 
condition  of  the  district ;  his  reports  I  never  saw,  so  I  could  not  judge  of  the 
terms. 

19050.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  bring 
before  the  central  authority  these  alleged  causes  of  irregularity  and  illegality, 
would  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  Commissioners  to  him  be  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  one? — I  think  an  unreasonable  one. 

19051.  Mr.  Christie. ]  Still  you  thought  such  a  dissatisfaction  would  have  been 

expressed? — Yes. 

19052.  Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  any  of  these  cases;  for  instance,  the  High- 
worth  and  Swindon  case,  what  was  the  abuse  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Parker  ?  I  think 
that  was  a  case  of  fixing  maximum  wages  ;  in  other  cases  it  was  direct  allowance  in 
aid  of  wages  ;  but  in  truth  I  only  heard  his  statement  to  me  verbally,  and  I  did 
not  read  the  reports,  therefore  I  am  not  prepared  in  detail  to  give  any  account  of 
them. 

19053.  But  the  reports  all  exist  and  can  be  produced  ? — Yes. 

19054.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  We  should  wish  to  have  them  r — V  es. 

19055 .  (To  Mr  .Chadwick.)  Is  there  any  instance  in  which  representations 
made  by  you  of  illegal  or  abusive  practices  in  a  union,  have  not  been  well  received, 
or  not  attended  to  and  acted  on  by  the  Commissioners? — Yes  ;  I  forget  the  date, 
but  some  complaint  was  made. 

19056.  Chairman .]  Was  it  before  you  gave  this  warning  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — Yes  ; 
a  complaint  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  w'ith  relation  to  the  alleged 
operation  of  the  new  Poor-law  in  Macclesfield  and  in  Bolton. 

19057.  Do  you  remember  the  year? — I  think  that  was  in  1840  or  1841.  The 
Assistant  Commissioners  were  directed  to  examine  those  places,  or  the  grounds  of 
those  complaints.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  Mr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Gilbert. 
Their  first  reports  were  unsatisfactory.  A  request  was  made  from  Sir  Robert  Peel 
that  some  inquiry  should  be  made  in  relation  to  these  complaints  by  Mr.  Grimsditch 
and  the  Honourable  the  Member  for  Bolton.  These  complaints  excited  much  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  requested  to  go  down.  Their  first 
reports  were  unsatisfactory,  and  I  was  requested  to  go  down,  and  aid  in  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  and  thorough  examination.  I  went  down  with  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Mott, 
to  Bolton,  and  there  found  great  abuses,  a  system  of  allowance  in  aid  of  wages  to 
hand -loom  weavers,  of  which  we  were  not  aware  before  in  the  office.  At  Maccles¬ 
field  I  made  similar  investigations,  and  there  we  found  also  allowances  given  in  aid 
of  wages,  and  various  forms  of  abuses ;  payments  of  rent  in  shape  of  relief,  and 
excuse  of  rents  ;  and  especially  a  most  relaxed  state  of  workhouse  discipline, 
more  relaxed  than  any  that  I  know.  I  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  report, 
developing  very  extensive  abuses,  under  any  form  of  law,  even  under  the  old  system. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  incur  the  obligation  of  action,  the  practices  being  clearly 
illegal ;  and  I  certainly  thought  at  that  time,  the  reports  as  produced  altogether, 

should 
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should  have  been  acted  on  ;  in  my  opinion  they  ought  to  be  acted  on,  the  practices  E.  Chadwick,  Esq. 

there  were  illegal,  and  incurred  an  obligation  to  act.  Certainly  the  report  was  - 

received  in  such  a  manner  that  I  should  not  myself  again  prefer  complaints  of  the  25  July  1846. 
same  kind. 

19058.  Chairman .]  We  understand  that  you  have  not  referred  to  this  instance 
as  one  ground  which  operated  on  your  mind  in  leading  you  to  give  a  warning  to 
Mr.  Parker  lest,  in  making  representations  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  of  what 
he  deemed  to  he  illegalities,  his  representations  should  be  received  with  as  little 
attention  and  in  as  unsatisfactory  a  way  as  yours  previously  had  been  ? — Yes. 

19059.  That  is  the  ground  on  which  you  refer  to  this  case? — Yes,  I  do,  and  it 
is  fair  to  state  this.  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  finding  the  state  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  that  district ;  the  abuses  that  were  prevalent  so  much  beyond  the  state  of 
the  law ;  beyond  any  information  we  had  in  the  office,  and  I  found  fault  with 
Mr.  Mott  especially  for  the  state  of  his  district ;  and  his  reply  was  that  he  had 
made  representations,  and  they  had  not  been  received  with  favour. 

19060,  Sir.  J.  PaJcington. ]  Did  that  report  of  yours,  amongst  other  abuses,  in¬ 
clude  the  abuse  of  making  allowances  in  aid  of  wages?— -Yes,  very  striking 
instances  of  that  abuse. 

19061.  Mr.  Christie.']  You  are  understood  to  say  that  your  representations  were 
received  in  such  a  manner  that  you  certainly  would  not  be  induced  to  make  similar 
representations  afterwards? — Yes,  certainly. 

19062.  Chairman.]  They  were  representations  of  what  you  believed  to  be 
illegal  modes  of  operation? — Yes. 

19063.  Mr.  Christie.]  And  they  were  not  acted  on  ? — No,  they  were  not. 

19064.  State  what  it  was  that  gave  you  this  impression;  how  was  it;  in  what 
way  were  your  representations  received  that  seemed  to  you  so  unfavourable? 

—  I  argued  that  here  was  the  allowance  system  in  full  operation  ;  allowances  to 
silk -weavers,  hand-loom  weavers,  in  aid  of  their  wages  ;  making  up  their  wages 
half-a-crown  per  head  on  the  number  of  the  family;  abuses  which  we  thought  were 
confined  to  the  south.  I  was  aware  that  to  some  extent  they  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  north,  but  I  was  not  aware  they  were  in  existence  to  the  extent  they 
appeared  to  be  in  manufacturing  towns. 

19°^5-  Sir  J .  Pakington.~\  At  what  period  did  this  take  place? — It  was  in 
1840  or  1841  ;  and  on  that  occasion  I  represented  this  illegality,  and  I  received 
for  a  reply  from  one  of  the  Commissioners,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  allowance 
system  could  be  put  an  end  to.  Mr.  Coode,  to  whom  I  think  I  mentioned  it,  I 
think  will  confirm  my  recollection  on  that  point. 

19066.  Mr.  Christie.]  Have  you  any  other  reasons  to  give  us  for  the  strong 
opinion  you  have  expressed  that  your  representations  were  received  so  unfavour¬ 
ably  that  you  could  not  think  of  making  similar  representations  again? — 1  cannot 
recollect  them  all  immediately ;  but  other  Assistant  Commissioners  have  made 
complaints  in  respect  of  their  districts,  and  had  made  representations  and  were 
not  supported. 

The  reports  which  you  have  spoken  of,  made  by  yourself,  Mr.  Mott, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert,  were  not  they  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  order 
made  for  their  production  ? — Yes.  i 

19068.  Were  they  produced? — No. 

19069.  Why  were  they  not  ? — I  know  no  reason  at  all  to  assign  for  that,  except 
that  they  were  simply  refused. 

19070.  An  order  w’as  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  production;  how 
do  you  mean  they  were  refused  ?— I  can  only  answe  rto  the  fact  that  there  was 
some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  who  are  supporters  of  the  law. 

19071.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Were  these  gentlemen  in  Parliament? — No,  connected 
with  the  district  in  which  this  transaction  took  place;  they  were  very  anxious 
that  the  result  of  the  investigations  should  be  made  known.  By  their  instrumen- 
tality,  01  one  of  them,  an  application  was  made  to  get  them  moved  for  in  The 
House,  and  they  were  moved  for  and  ordered  ;  the  reply  given  to  them  was,  that 
the  Commissioners  w  ould  not  refuse  if  they  wrere  moved  for.  They  were  moved 
for,  but  they  were  not  produced. 

1^9072.  The  returns  were  moved  for  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords? 

19°73-  You  said,  then  they  were  refused? — Yes. 

190,4.  How  were  they  refused  if  an  order  was  made  for  their  production; 
w  hen  we  hear  of  a  motion  being  refused,  it  is  understood  that  that  motion  is  not 

°‘4'5’  32.  carried  ? — 
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E.  Chadwick,  Esq.  carried  ? — I  know  that  the  order  was  not  complied  with ;  nothing  followed  that  I 
know  of  in  The  House. 

35  July  1846.  19075.  Sir  J.  Paking ton.]  Why  was  it  not? — I  have  no  power  of  knowing 

why. 

19076.  Chairman .]  You  say  positively  the  order  was  made  ? — Yes. 

19077.  And  as  positively  that  the  return  was  not  laid  before  The  Houser — 
Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  reason  why. 

19078.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  the  return  ready  to  be  produced? — Yes. 

19079.  But  it  was  not  produced? — No. 

19080.  Chairman .]  That  you  say  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

19081.  Mr.  Christie .J  You  do  not  know  why  ?— I  do  not  know  of  any  reasons 
assigned. 

19082.  To  whom  was  it  presented  ? — To  Mr.  George  Lewis. 

19083.  Ready  for  production? — Yes. 

19084.  And  it  was  not  produced? — No. 

19085.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  say  he  would  not  produce  it? — I  really  cannot,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  remember  the  words,  but  generally  it  was  declined  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words  ;  it  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal  to 
produce  it. 

19086.  How  long  was  it  before  the  end  of  the  Session? — Close  at  the  end  of 
the  Session  ;  before  the  change  of  Administration. 

19087.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  Who  moved  for  it? — Lord  Radnor. 

19088.  W^as  no  notice  taken  of  this  non-production  ? — None. 

19089.  Mr.  Christie.]  An  order  was  made  for  the  production  of  the  report ; 
the  report  was  got  ready ;  you  yourself  presented  it  to  Mr.  George  Lewis  ready 
for  production  ;  it  was  near  the  close  of  the  Session;  Mr.  Lewis  declined  to  pro¬ 
duce  it ;  the  Session  expired,  and  the  matter  dropped? — Ves,  that  is  about  the 
state  of  the  thing;  Mr.  Lefevre  and  Mr.  George  Lewis  were  then  sitting  in  the 
office. 

19090.  Mr.  M.  Sutton^  Was  the  order  renewed  the  next  Session  ?-- Really 
I  do  not  remember, 

19091.  If  the  order  had  been  renewed  next  Session,  would  it  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Commissioners  to  have  produced  it  r — Yes,  certainly. 

19022.  Mr.  Christie .]  Even  after  a  little  time,  interest  at  Macclesfield  in  poor- 

law  affairs  subsides  ? — Yes.  ! 

19093.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  stated  Mr.  Lewis  refused;  to  whom  did  he 
refuse  to  present  it? — I  went  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  told  him  it  was  ready,  and  he 
refused  to  give  the  order  for  presentation. 

19094.  You  asked  him,  and  he  told  you  not  to  present  it? — I  do  not  usually 
present  it;  a  clerk  usually  presents  it;  he  refused  his  consent  to  present  it. 

19095.  You  asked  his  consent  to  the  presentation  of  that  report  r — \  es. 

19096.  What  did  he  say  in  answer  to  it? — At  this  time  of  five  or  six  years 
I  cannot  undertake  to  remember  his  w'ords,  but  it  was  a  refusal. 

19097.  Re  cal  to  your  recollection  as  well  as  you  can  the  purport  of  what  he 
said  to  you  on  that  occasion  ? — No,  I  can  recal  no  other  than  that  it  was  a 
refusal. 

19098.  Cannot  you  remember  anything  he  said  to  you  on  that  occasion  ? — 
I  remarked  that  he  assigned  no  reasons. 

19°99*  You  do  remember  that  he  assigned  no  reasons? — Yes ;  because  it  was 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  I  paid  attention  to  it. 

19100.  In  what  terms  was  his  refusal  couched  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  exact 

terms. 

19101.  In  what  terms  was  your  request  couched? — lean  only  infer.  The 
probability  is  that  I  should  go  to  him  in  this  way :  “  There  is  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  production  of  this  report,  and  the  papers  in  the  Maccles¬ 
field  and  Bolton  cases;  they  are  ready  for  presentation  now.”  That  is  what  in 
the  usual  course  I  should  say.  Then  he  in  the  usual  course  wmuld  say,  “  Very 
well,  let  them  be  presented.” 

19102.  And  you  do  not  remember  what  he  did  say? — I  cannot  at  this  time 
remember  the  words ;  whether  it  was,  “  No,  they  shall  not ;”  but  1  think  it  was, 
“  I  shall  give  no  orders,”  or  “  I  shall  not.”  In  whatever  terms  the  refusal  was 
I  do  not  remember. 

19103.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Did  he  give  an  order  to  you  that  they  should  not 
be  presented? — Yes,  it  was  to  that  effect. 

19104.  Chairman. ] 
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19104.  Chairman.']  At  this  distance  of  time  are  you  confident  in  speaking  to 
that  fact? — Yes,  I  am  quite  confident  about  the  fact. 

19105.  Mr.  AL  Sutton .]  And  this  you  state  was  near  the  end  of  the  first 
Session  of  1841? — I  think  it  was  just  before  the  change  of  administration  took 
place. 

19106.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  distinctly  remember  that  he  did  not  say,  in  the 
usual  course  of  business,  “  Let  them  be  presented’’? — I  distinctly  remember  that 
he  did  not  say  that ;  but  it  was  something  in  the  shape  of  a  negation. 

19107.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  This  was  Mr.  Lewis? — Yes. 

19108.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  Mr.  Lewis  intimate  his  intention  to  produce  that 
report  of  his  ow  n  accord  next  Session  ? — No  ;  with  relation  to  any  future  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  report  at  that  time  I  understood  nothing;  but  I  certainly  understood 
a  decided  negation  to  its  being  produced  then. 

19109.  It  was  only  then  you  were  talking  about  it  ? — It  was  only  then. 

19110.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Do  you  mean  by  that  last  answer  anything  was  said 
that  he  should  not  object  to  their  production  at  any  other  time  ? — Nothing  of  that 
sort. 

19111.  You  did  not  intend  to  attach  that  force  to  the  word  “  then”? — I  do 
not  remember  that  the  word  “  then”  was  used  ;  my  only  impression  now  is,  and 
it  is  clear  on  the  point,  that  it  was  a  decided  negation  to  produce  it. 

19112.  And  a  general  negation? — Yes. 

19113.  Chairman.]  Not  applicable  to  that  particular  time  only? — No;  I  gave 
the  more  attention  to  it  because  the  parties,  one  gentleman  particularly,  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject,  had  been  led  to  understand  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  produce  it,  and  I  was  certainly  surprised  at  the  negation. 

19114.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Mr.  Nicholls  was  Poor-law  Commissioner  at  that 
time? — Yes. 

19115.  Was  Mr.  Lefevre  Poor-law  Commissioner  at  that  time  ? — -Yes. 

19116.  Did  you  mention  it  to  him  ? — Yes  ;  he  said  Mr.  Lewis  had  some  reason 
or  other,  and  he  gave  no  reason.  I  said  after  the  promise  had  been  given  to  the 
Macclesfield  people,  and  after  the  order  of  The  House,  it  struck  me  as  an  irre¬ 
gular  course. 

19117.  Chairman .]  Was  Mr.  Lefevre  present  with  Mr.  Lewis  w  hen  this  alleged 
refusal  took  place  ? — No,  it  was  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  ow  n  room.  I  remember  the  room, 
though  I  cannot  remember  the  wmrds. 

19118.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Then  you  appealed  from  Mr.  Lewis  to  Mr.  Lefevre? 
-ff  do  lfct  know  that  it  was  in  the  shape  of  an  appeal ;  I  did  make  some  obser¬ 
vation  of  that  kind  about  the  impropriety  after  it  had  been  held  out  to  the 
people. 

19119.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  Was  anybody  in  the  room  lAgides  Mr.  Lewis  and 
yourself? — I  think  not;  there  might  have  been  w  ith  Mr  Jfefevre  ;  I  think  not 
with  Mr.  Lewis. 

19120.  Chairman.]  You  say  that  the  representations  contained  in  this  report 
as  to  the  alleged  illegalities,  the  various  transactions  on  which  you  reported,  were 
received  in  an  unsatisfactory  way  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners ;  do  you  mean 
by  that,  that  they  did  not  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  did  not  contest  and 
argue\the  points,  or  did  not  fully  consider  the  matter  those  reports  brought  to 
their  knowledge? — That  they  did  not  give  instructions  to  their  Assistant  Com- 
sioners.  It  appeared  to  me  that  an  obligation  was  incurred  to  give  instructions 
for  the  removal  of  the  abuses  which  the  administration  of  the  law  then  presented. 

19121.  Did  they  decline  to  enter  fully  into  the  cases  you  so  brought  under 
they'  attention,  or  having  entered  into  them,  did  they  deliberately  come  to  a 
different  conclusion  from  you,  as  to  the  illegality,  and  therefore  decline  to  interfere? 
— With  respect  to  consideration,  the  report  was  read;  it  involved  a  state  of 
circumstances,  which  we  were  not  aware  of  previously  in  the  office,  and  an  extent 
of  abuses  existing  in  that  district,  of  which,  I  believe,  the  Commissioners  were 
not  at  all  aware ;  and  the  whole  subject  having  been  mentioned  in  Parliament, 
did  excite  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  the  report,  and  the  evidence  annexed,  was 
read  by  them.  In  that  sense  of  reading  a  thing,  there  was  deliberation  upon  it ; 
but  I  cannot  say,  nor  was  it  made,  at  that  time,  part  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board  in  the  usual  mode  ;  but  the  report  was  read  certainly,  because  some  obser¬ 
vation  was  made  about  it ;  some  expressions  of  surprise  at  the  state  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  abuses  prevalent. 

19122.  You  have  no  reason,  from  anything  that  then  passed,  to  doubt  that  the 
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E.  Chadwick ,  Esq.  Poor-law  Commissioners  agreed  with  you  in  the  transactions  which  you  so  brought 

- -  under  their  notice  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  agreement  with  me,  as  to 

25  July  1846.  tliat  being  an  undesirable  state  of  things,  but  if  there  was  any  point  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  as  to  the  obligation  to  act  immediately,  and  as  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  acting  immediately,  which  I  pressed  at  that  time. 

19123.  Mr.  Christie."]  Have  those  representations  of  yours  been  acted  on? — 
They  had  not  for  some  time  afterwards  in  the  districts,  but  various  Assistant 
Commissioners  have  been  in  the  district.  Mr.  Mott  lias  been  in  the  district,  and 
I  have  never  since  attended  to  either  one  union  or  the  other  ;  I  watched  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  I  was  only  called  on  specially  to  attend  to  it  then  ;  and  no  action 
having  taken  place,  I  ceased  to  attend  to  it. 

19124.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ever  did  act  on  it? — It  is  not  within  my  knowledge. 

19125.  You  do  not  know  one  way  or  other? — No,  I  have  not  watched  it; 
I  heard  from  time  to  time  complaints  within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  after¬ 
wards,  that  the  people  from  Macclesfield  continued  to  complain  about  it,  from 
which  I  infer  there  was  no  action. 

19126.  Mr.  Christie .]  For  how  long  a  time  do  you  know  your  representations 
were  not  acted  on  ? — A  year,  certainly. 

19127.  You  know  for  a  year  your  representations  were  not  acted  on? — When 
they  are  spoken  of  as  my  representations,  the  report  was  properly  and  responsibly, 
although  1  assisted  as  assessor,  the  report  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Mott. 

19128.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.~\  You  have  stated  what  the  evils  were  that  were  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  in  that  report,  and  also  that  there  were 
certain  suggestions  ;  whatwere  those  suggestions  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  I  stated 
any  suggestions  other  than  the  report  itseli  contained.  The  suggestions  that  would 
follow,  on  the  presentation  of  a  report,  stating  abuses  to  exist,  were,  that  accus¬ 
tomed  measures,  which  were  known,  should  be  taken  for  their  repression. 

19129.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  Assistant  Commissioners  have  not 
improved  their  position  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  by  representing  strongly 
abuses  and  violations  of  the  law  ? — I  should  not  say  that  of  the  whole  of  them  ; 
I  should  say  that  of  some  of  them  ;  that  is  the  feeling  in  the  office,  that  represen¬ 
tations  of  that  sort,  importing  an  obligation  to  act,  are  distasteful,  and  not  well 
received. 

1913°*  What  do  you  mean  by  the  feeling  of  the  office  ;  do  you  mean  the  feel- 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners? — Yes;  that  is  the  feeling  prevalent  amongst 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  stated  to  me  by  them,  in  answer  to  my  complaints 
or  representations  to  them  of  particular  instances  of  an  apparent  relapse  or  relaxa¬ 
tion  ot  the  progress  of  the  law  towards  amendment.  It  was  stated  to  me,  by  three 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  if  not  four  or  more,  that  the  reason  why  they  had 
ceased  to  make  representations  of  abuses  which  they  knew  to  exist  was,  that  the 
representations  which  they  had  made  did  not  give  satisfaction. 

19131.  Was  Mr.  Mott  one? — Yes;  he  made  the  statement  on  that  occasion, 
and  on  other  occasions,  when  I  have  heard  of  abuses  in  Lancashire,  and  the  run¬ 
ning  back  of  the  law.  When  I  have  seen  Mr.  Mott,  I  have  said,  in  conversation, 
simply,  “  Why,  your  district  appears  to  be  running  back,  and  this  or  the  other 
union  seems  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state ;  ”  the  reply  has  been,  “  I  cannot  help  it; 
I  have  represented  it,  and  I  can  do  no  more.” 

19132.  Can  you  name  any  other  Assistant  Commissioner  besides  Mr.  Mott  ? — 
Mr.  Tufnell. 

19133.  Any  one  else  ?— - -Mr.  Clements. 

19134*  Any  one  else?— No,  I  do  not  remember  distinctly  any  one  else.  I  do 
not  remember  any  one  else  with  whom  I  have  had  conversation  or  otherwise  indi¬ 
vidually  any  complaints  ;  I  have  heard  indirectly  of  others. 

19135-  State  your  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ?— With  relation  to 
the  Andover  case,  supposing  a  detailed  knowledge  of  it  to  be  necessary  to  form 
an  opinion,  I  have  not  that  knowledge,  for  I  have  not  gone  over  it  in  detail,  and 
therefore  my  opinion  as  to  any  offence  arising  out  of  that,  I  should  think  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  having  that  detail ;  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  opinion  founded  on 
any  detailed  examination,  but  as  far  as  l  looked  at  it,  I  saw  nothing  on  the  face  of 
that  inquiry  which  justified  his  dismissal ;  and  even  if  there  had  been  error  impu¬ 
table  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  a  quasi  judicial  inquiry,  if  there  had  been  mistakes, 
that  position  is  one  of  some  novelty  to  most  Assistant  Commissioners.  I  have 
seen  several  prolonged  inquiries,  and  have  seen  none  in  which  there  might  not  be 
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criticisms  on  faults,  and  omissions,  and  failures;  and  supposing  that  had  been  the 
case  here,  I  see  nothing  in  that  failure  on  this  one  case  that  would  justify  the 
severe  measure  of  setting  that  one  failure  against  10  years  hard  and  successful 
labour.  In  respect  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  I  think  Mr.  Parker  is 
not  responsible  for  it.  It  is  not  a  course  I  would  have  taken  myself  or  recom¬ 
mended  anybody  to  take;  I  should  have  said  to  the  parties,  “  It  is  my  duty  to 
conduct  the  inquiry,  and  not  you  ;  ”  and  I  should  have  declined  the  admission  of 
professional  persons  ;  I  should  have  declined  the  admission  of  counsel  or  attornies. 
I  should  have  declined  it  especially  as  being  unfair  in  admitting  them  on  the  one 
side,  and  casting  the  expense  of  similar  proceedings  on  such  a  man  as  the  master 
of  a  workhouse  to  meet  it  on  the  other.  I  think  that  I  should  have  been  provided 
certainly  with  the  protection  of  a  shorthand  writer,  as  I  said  before.  I  have 
understood  that  the  inquiry  was  watched  day  by  day,  and  if  there  had  been  any 
error  in  any  step,  or  any  fault,  it  ought  to  have  been  noticed  at  once. 

19136.  Noticed  by  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes;  of  all  inquiries,  the  inquiries 
into  pauper  complaints  are  fraught  with  great  difficulty.  When  once  a  set  of 
transactions  extending  over  a  great  number  of  years  (I  am  told  that  the  transac¬ 
tions  here  extended  over  some  seven  or  eight  years,)  are  opened,  and  when  an 
inquiry  is  in  fact  conducted  by  conflicting  parties,  and  not  by  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  when  there  are  several  conflicting  parties,  I  think  the  experience  of  this 
present  Committee  in  respect  to  pauper  cases,  and  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the 
time  or  narrowing  the  issues  when  once  they  are  opened,  will  be  confirmatory  of  my 
opinion  that  no  fault  was  justly  imputable  to  Mr.  Parker  on  account  of  the  delay. 

19137-  You  consider  that  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Parker  was  a  hardship;  under 
the  circumstances  you  have  described, -  do  you  think  the  personal  attacks  to  which 
Mr.  Parker  had  been  subjected  for  his  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  for  par¬ 
tiality,  particularly  rendered  the  measure  somewhat  harder ? — Yes,  I  think  so; 
that  was  extensively  the  impression  amongst  other  officers  connected  with  the  Poor- 
law  Commission. 

1 9 1 38.  Do  you  think  even  it  was  common  justice  to  dismiss  Mr.  Parker  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  the  public  to  infer  that  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  that 
partiality  with  which  he  had  been  charged  in  the  public  papers,  when  the  Com¬ 
missioners  say  that  they  do  not  impute  partiality  to  him  ? — I  think  if  there  had 
been  any  ground  for  dismissal  at  that  time,  the  dismissing  him  instanter  was  a 
hard  measure,  as  it  did  render  it  liable  to  those  unjust  imputations. 

19,39*  Dad  no  steps  ever  been  taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  exonerate  Mr. 
Parker  from  those  charges  which  had  been  publicly  made,  but  which  they  did  not 
adopt? — I  think  that  the  dismissal  of  an  officer  in  general  terms,  which  leaves  it 
open  to  the  imagination  of  everybody  and  anybody  as  to  the  cause  of  dismissal,  is 
a  hardship,  and  that  he  was  entitled  injustice  to  specific  reasons  for  the  dismissal. 
In  so  far  as  I  have  had  (and  it  is  not  often  I  have  had)  to  advise  on  occasions  of 
dismissal  of  officers,  I  have  generally  advised  that  the  specific  ground  should  be  in 
some  shape  or  other  set  forth. 

1914°.  Do  you  think  that  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Parker  almost  immediately 
aftei  the  close  of  that  inquiry,  and  before  public  interest  in  it  had  subsided,  was 
calculated  to  throw  on  him  ali  the  odium  resulting  from  that  inquiry  ? — It  is  a 
painful  position  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  of  this  kind,  so  adverse  to  those  in 
my  position  ;  hut  still  I.  think  it  due  to  him  to  say,  that  I  think  the  dismissal  was 
ill-advised  and  unjust  at  that  time,  or  at  any  time. 

19141*  Do  you  mean  more  particularly  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

19142.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  ever  saying  anything  to  you  about 
a  paragraph  in  “  The  Globe,”  which  stated  the  fact  of  his  resignation,  and  his 

resignation  having  been  accepted,  which  appeared  two  days  after  his  dismissal  ? _ 

I  was  going  out  of  the  office  one  afternoon,  and  1  met  Mr.  Parker  ;  he  was  some¬ 
what  unusually  excited ;  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  progress  of  the  District 
Asylums  Committee. 

}9l43-  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Parker  was  excited  ? — Yes  ;  the  excitement  was 
as  it  something  unusual  had  occurred  to  him  ;  and  I  remember  his  then  stating  to 
me  that  Mr.  Lumley  had  acknowledged  to  him  that  he  had  sent  the  paragraph 
lespectmg  his  dismissal  to  “The  Globe”  newspaper. 

19M4-  Chairman .]  Did  he  use  the  word  “  dismissal”  ?  — “  Resignation.”  He 
stated  thatMr.  Lumley  had  confessed  to  him  that  he  had  done  it  by  direction. 

19145-  Mr  Christie .]  Do  you  remember  whether  he  mentioned  by  whom  the 
direction  had  been  given  ? — I  do  not  remember  that ;  but  that  Mr.  Lumley  had 
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E.  Chadwick,  Esq.  confessed  it  on  that  day,  and  he  said,  “I  have  just  come  out  of  “The  Globe*’ 
- - - newspaper  office,  where  I  have  been  getting  the  paper.” 

25  July  1846.  19146.  Do  you  distinctly  remember  that  he  told  you  he  that  day  had  learnt 

the  paragraph,  and  that  he  confessed  he  had  done  it  by  direction? — Yes. 

19147.  And  that  was  the  day,  according  to  your  recollection,  on  which  Mr. 
Parker  spoke  of  it  as  if  he  had  just  received  the  intelligence? — He  stated  it  as  if 
he  had  just  received  it  that  day;  and  he  said  he  had  just  been  to  “  The  Globe”  news¬ 
paper  office,  and  he  said  he  had  got  the  newspaper  in  his  hand  with  it  in;  I 
remember  it  was  a  wet  day,  and  it  did  not  strike  me  at.  the  time  as  having  the 
importance  which  he  attached  to  it* 

19148.  Are  you  aware  of  the  secretaries  or  assistant  secretaries  ever  sending 
articles  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  newspapers  ?  —  I  am  not  aware 
of  anything  of  that  kind.  I  think  events  have  occurred  when  circulars  and  pieces 
of  public  information  have  been  suggested  to  be  sent. 

19149.  Chairman .]  Are  you  confident  he  told  you  that  Mr.  Lumley  told  him 
that  he  had  been  desired  to  send  this  by  direction  ? — 1  think  the  expression  was 
shortly,  by  direction ;  it  did  not  strike  me  as  important  at  the  time. 

19150.  Mr.  Christie.]  Does  your  answer  apply  to  sending  information  about 
dismissals  of  officers  under  the  Poor-law  Commission,  or  resignations  which  the 
Commissioners  intended  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  voluntary? — The  events 
have  not  occurred  so  frequently  of  resignations,  certainly  none  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  do  not  remember  any  precedent  one  way  or  the  other. 

19151.  After  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  or  dismissal,  had  you  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  subject? — Yes,  on  one  day;  I  forget  the  time. 

19152.  Would  it  be  the  3d  of  November,  or  about  that  time? — Yes,  it  would 
be  about  that  time. 

19153.  You  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Parker,  which  will  probably  enable  you  to  fix 
the  date? — Yes,  it  was  on  the  3d  of  November  1845. 

19154.  State  what  that  conversation  was,  and  how  it  originated  ? — Mr.  Lewis 
sent  for  me,  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Parker  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  that  that  letter  was  evidently  intended  for  publication.  He 
stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Coode  was  out  of  town,  and  he  wished  me  as  a  matter  of 
personal  favour  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Parker  on  the  subject.  He  stated  that  he  had 
general  objections  to  the  publication  of  that  letter,  but  he  had  more  particular 
objections  to  one  passage  in  it,  which  he  thought  calculated  to  annoy  or  wound 
the  feelings  of  Sir  Edmund  Head.  He  wished  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Parker  and  state 
the  general  objections  to  the  publication  of  that  letter.  The  objections  were,  that 
he  considered  that  it  narrated  conversations  or  made  statements  which  were  in 
their  nature  strictly,  as  he  conceived,  confidential.  The  conversations  were  not 
accurately  stated,  but  he  particularly  wished,  supposing  Mr.  Parker  determined  to 
publish  it,  at  all  events,  as  a  matter  of  personal  feeling,  the  omission  of  that  part 
as  to  Sir  Edmund  Head,  which  he  described  to  me.  He  told  me  that  I  was 
authorized  to  represent  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  wish  to  injure  him,  and 
would  recommend  him  for  employment.  That  was  the  purport  of  the  message 
which  I  conveyed  to  Mr.  Parker. 

19155.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  tell  you  he  had  sent  such  a  message  before,  by  Mr. 
Coode  ? — No  ;  and  the  reason  for  sending  me  was,  that  Mr.  Coode  was  out  of 
town.  I  find  I  say  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Parker,  “  Coode,  who  lias  been  engaged 
in  it  and  knows  the  whole  business,  is  out  of  town.’*  That  is  the  reason  I  stated 
in  my  note  to  Mr.  Parker  for  my  being  requested  to  go.  Mr.  Lewis  told  me 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Coode  was  not  in  the  office,  and  that  was  his  reason  for 
requesting  me.  I  had  had  some  engagements  at  the  time,  I  forget  what  they 
were,  and  I  had  not  been  connected  with  the  business  before  I  undertook  the 
message. 

19156.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  tell  you  on  that  occasion  that  he  had  previously  sent  a 
similar  message  by  Mr.  Coode? — No,  I  understood  this  was  the  original  message 
He  described  to  me  as  either  on  that  day,  or  very  recently,  having  seen  the  letter, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  think  there  could  have  been  any  interval  for  a  consultation 
of  Mr.  Coode,  and  I  understood  this  was  the  original  message. 

19157.  Chairman.']  From  what  did  you  understand  that  was  the  original  mes¬ 
sage  ;  simply  because  there  was  no  mention  of  any  previous  one? — Yes. 

19158.  Is  that  the  only  ground? — And  the  letter  was  just  received.  I  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  just  seen  the  letter,  either  that  morning  or  immediately 
preceding. 
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19159.  Your  only  ground  for  supposing  that  this  was  the  first  communication 
of  the  kind  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Parker  rests  on  the  fact, 
that  he  did  not  tell  you  otherwise  ? — Yes,  he  did  not  tell  me  otherwise. 

19160.  And  also  that  sufficient  time  had  not  intervened  between  Mr.  Lewis’s 
seeing  the  letter  and  the  time  Mr.  Lewis  had  this  conversation  with  you,  to  admit 
of  a  message  antecedent  to  that  with  which  you  were  charged? — Yes,  and  subse¬ 
quently  seeing  Mr.  Parker,  I  think.  I  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Parker  receiving 
it  otherwise  than  as  an  original  message.  He  did  not  say,  “  I  have  heard  of  this 
before.” 

19161.  Mr.  Christie/]  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  since,  that  a  message 
had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Lewis,  through  Mr.  Coode,  previously  to  his  seeing  that 
letter  ? — No,  it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge ;  I  am  not  at  all  cognizant  of  it 
in  any  way. 

19162.  Those  inaccuracies  which  Mr.  Lewis  alluded  to  might  have  been 
rectified,  and  the  objectionable  passage  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  letter  as 
published? — Yes,  I  imagine  so;  no  inaccuracies  were  pointed  out  to  me.  It  was 
in  general  terms  said,  “  I  do  not  admit  the  accuracy  of  that,”  but  most  stress  was 
laid  on  that  passage  which  related  to  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  Mr,  Parker  told  me 
of  the  nature  of  the  reference  to  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  I  did  urge  on  Mr. 
Parker  that  it  should  be  omitted. 

19163.  And  he  did  omit  it? — Yes. 

19164.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  on  this  occasion  say  anything  to  you  about  private 
employment? — Certainly  not.  Some  question  was  subsequently  raised  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  message,  and  I  was  called  on  to  say  what  lie  had  said,  and  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  word  was  employment  generally,  and  certainly  not  private  employment. 
I  think  Mr.  Lewis  then  admitted  or  stated  that  he  thought  he  had  mentioned  that 
there  were  various  new  projects  for  railways,  or  new  companies  about  to  start,  and 
he  had  thought  Mr.  Parker  might  have  got  something  in  some  of  them,  for  which 
they  were  ready  to  give  him  a  recommendation. 

19165.  If  you  had  understood  Mr.  Lewis’s  message  in  that  way,  would  you 
have  carried  the  message  to  Mr.  Parker  as  a  favour  to  Mr.  Lewis? — Under  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  put  I  should  not  have  accepted  the  message  in  any 
shape.  I  saw  no  reason  on  the  face  of  it  to  take  it  in  any  other  sense  than  merely 
as  the  channel  of  communication. 

19166.  You  would  not  have  held  yourself  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
message  ? — By  no  means  ;  I  might  have  taken  objection  to  the  terms  of  con¬ 
fidentiality. 

19167.  On  that  occasion,  on  the  3d  of  November  was  anything  said  to  you 
about  private  employment  ? — Certainly  not. 

19168.  Did  you  then  understand  the  message,  as  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
as  implying  employment  under  Government? — No;  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  specify 
Government  employment ;  the  terms  were  generally  “  we  are  ready  to  recommend 
him  for  employment.”  Mr.  Lewis  neither  mentioned  public  or  private  employ¬ 
ment  ;  subsequently  he  mentioned  the  fact  of  railway  companies. 

19169.  That  is  on  a  subsequent  occasion? — Yes;  as  being  his  interpretation 
of  what  his  meaning  was  ;  but  the  terms  originally  were  in  a  general  and  unlimited 
sense  “  employment. ” 

19170.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  this  second  conversation  ?— -I  do  not. 

19171.  Do  you  remember  what  led  to  this  second  conversation? — Some 
remarks  had  been  made  on  the  inconsistency  of  their  offering  to  recommend  for 
employment  a  person  whom,  by  the  act  of  dismission,  they  had  declared  to  be  un¬ 
trustworthy. 

19172.  By  whom  were  those  remarks  made?-— I  really  cannot  state  with  exact¬ 
ness;  I  understand  there  had  been  some  comment. 

19173.  Remarks  had  been  made? — Yes. 

19174.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Lewis  had  become  aware  of  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Parker  to  Sir  James  Graham,  informing  him  of  this  authorized 
message  which  he  had  received  through  you  ? —  My  recollection  is  not  very  distinct ; 

I  think  I  was  aware  of  it,  but  my  recollection  is  not  distinct  about  that. 

19175.  Is  it  the  fact,  that  on  the  6th  of  November,  Mr.  Parker  wrote  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  informing  him  that  he  had  received  an  authorized  message  from 
Mr.  Lewis  $  do  you  think  it  was  more  than  three  days  after  your  first  conversa¬ 
tion  that  the  second  conversation  was  held  ? — I  think  it  was  within  a  week  after¬ 
wards  ;  some  twm  or  three  or  four  days  ;  certainly  within  a  short  period. 

0.45 — -32.  E  19176.  You 
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19176.  You  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Lewis  adverted  to  this  letter  to  Sir 
James  Graham  by  Mr.  Parker? — I  think  he  did;  but  1  really  cannot  recollect 
with  exactness. 

19177.  Was  it  on  that  occasion  he  asked  you  to  write  down  your  recollection 
of  the  previous  conversation  ? — I  rather  think  I  volunteered  writing  down  my  re¬ 
collection  ;  I  did  write  down  my  recollection  of  it,  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  concurred. 
My  impression  was,  that  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Owen  to  take  care  of;  he  tells  me  he 
gave  me  the  memorandum  back  again,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it ;  it 
may  turn  up,  nevertheless.  I  think  the  purport  is  what  I  have  stated,  that  so 
far  as  the  disputed  terms  were  concerned,  the  recommendation  was  general  to 
employment.  It  did  not  specify  Government  employment,  and  certainly  not 
private  employment,  and  was  interpreted  immediately  afterwards  to  mean  quasi 
public  employment  in  railway5,  or  in  some  of  the  companies  or  other  matters 
that  were  going  on. 

19178.  Had  Mr.  Parker  instructed  you  before  the  3d  November  to  ask  Mr. 
Lewis  for  his  patronage  r— ~ Certainly  not. 

19179.  The  suggestion  came  to  you  also  from  Mr.  Lewis,  and  not  from  you  to 
him  ? — Not  at  all  from  me. 

19180.  You  have  considered  and  studied  the  provisions  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act;  what  is  your  opinion,  as  secretary  so  long  a  time,  and  a  bar¬ 
rister,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Commissioners  should  have  come  to  a  decision 
to  call  on  Mr.  Parker  to  resign,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  Act  ? — 
That  will  open  the  whole  question  about  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

19181.  We  have  been  informed  that  there  was  no  minute  of  the  reasons  for 
which  Mr.  Parker  was  called  on  to  resign ;  do  you  consider  that  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act  would  require  such  a  minute  to  be  made  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  only  enables  the  Commissioners  to  act  as  a  Board, 
and  to  sit  as  a  Board.  Rut  sitting  as  a  Board,  and  acting  as  a  Board,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  terms  1  always  held  to  be  governed  by  ordinary  custom  and  analogies 
of  Boards,  or  bodies  to  whom  the  term  Board  applies,  and  knowing  what  is  under¬ 
stood  by  sittings  as  usually  applied.  That  must  be  the  interpretation  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  in  conferring  those  powers.  They  are  only  enabled  to  act 
as  a  Board ;  and  that  all  proceedings  must  be  originated  with  some  degree  of 
order  and  method,  and  arrangement  of  business,  and  presence  of  officers,  and 
minutes  in  the  ordinary  and  accustomed  manner.  According  to  that  ordinary  and 
accustomed  method,  the  charges  or  grounds  would  have  been  preferred  at  a  joint 
meeting,  and  consideration  had  of  them  at  a  joint  meeting,  and  deliberations  and 
minutes  at  each  step  of  the  proceedings  ;  that  these  conversations  and  conversa¬ 
tional  proceedings  at  casual  meetings  of  the  Commissioners,  without  minutes,  or 
of  single  Commissioners  without  minutes,  or  sittings  without  regularity,  are  not 
regular  or  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  Act,  or  of  the  Legislature  ;  and 
that  so  far  an  irregularity  attaches  to  the  mode  in  which  this  business  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  was  conducted.  It  would  have  followed 
had  the  deliberations  been  common,  the  minutes  of  the  deliberations,  that  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  should  have  been  present  to  give  his  explanation  at  the 
joint  meeting. 

19182.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  is  the  course  which  justice 
required,  or  the  course  which  the  Act  prescribes  ?*-I '  think  it  is  the  course  the 
Act  requires  ;  a  joint  proceeding,  a  regular  and  stated  proceeding. 

19183.  Chairman .]  You  have  used  the  words  “casual  meetings;”  in  what 
way  did  you  apply  the  word  “  casual  ”  to  any  of  the  meetings  that  have  reference 
to  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ;  do  you  mean  that  it  was  a  fortuitous  and  accidental 
circumstance  ot  the  two  gentlemen  meeting  together  ? — 1  think  Sir  Edmund  Head 
going  into  Mr.  Lewis’s  room,  and  Mr.  Lewis  going  into  Sir  Edmuud  Head’s 
room,  not  at  any  settled  time,  or  w  ith  any  order  of  procedure  of  business,  or 
regulations  for  taking  that  business  in  an  orderly  and  methodical  manner,  would 
not  meet  my  conception  of  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  or  conceptions 
governed  by  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  Board,  or  what  was  intended  to  be  the 
proceedings  ot  a  Board.  In  the  second  section  of  the  Act  it  is  prescribed  that 
“  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  may  sit  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
deem  it  expedient,  as  a  Board.”  Now  by  sitting  as  a  Board  is  always,  to  my 
mind,  implied  order  ot  fixed  proceedings,  w'hich  would  not  attach  to  these  meetings 
in  a  room.  /*'  . 

1 9 1  ^4-  Is  there  any  other  part  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  this  con¬ 
strained 
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strained  resignation  by  Mr.  Parker  of  his  office,  which  in  your  judgment  was 
informal  or  illegal  ? — I  am  not  prepared  off  hand  to  state.  I  have  not  viewed  it 
in  its  several  stages,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  point  out  instanter  the  irregularity. 
My  attention  has  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  mode  of  procedure  in  this 
particular  case.  In  my  view  of  the  law  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  are 
limited  by  the  Act  to  the  acting  as  a  Board ;  that  is,  two  of  them  at  least  con¬ 
jointly,  and  the  sending  single  letters,  or  writing  single  letters,  or  acting  sepa¬ 
rately  in  any  matter  of  this  kind,  is  in  contravention  of  the  law  ;  and  the  sending 
letters  that  relate  to  any  proceeding,  or  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  or  to  anything 
at  all  done  in  the  character  of  Commissioners,  is  of  itself  an  infraction  of 
the  law. 

19185.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  letter  of  the  16th  of  October,  signed  by 
Mr.  Nicholls,  stating  that  the  Commissioners  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  request 
that  Mr.  Parker  will  send  in  his  resignation,  is  one  that  you  consider  informal,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  not  the  act  of  a  Board  ? — I  think  it  was  informal.  It  ought  to 
have  been  determined  on  at  a  Board,  a  minute  made  of  the  determination  of  that 
Board,  and  an  instruction  given  in  that  behalf,  and  recorded  under  the  fourth 
section  of  the  Act.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  single  Commissioner,  the 
chief  Commissioner,  may  not  be  properly  authorzied  by  his  colleagues  to  send 
a  letter  of  that  kind  ;  but  certainly  anything  of  that  kind  that  is  done,  ought  to 
be  done  at  a  Board,  and  ought  to  be  recorded  under  the  fourth  section. 

19186.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Is  there  any  recognized  chief? — No,  only  senior  in 
order  of  time,  in  the  standing  of  the  Commission. 

19187.  Chairman .]  You  consider  therefore  that  this  letter  has  that  official  cha¬ 
racter,  that  it  ought  to  be  w?ritten  under  the  condition  and  with  the  preliminary 
formalities  which,  in  your  view  of  the  Act,  are  required  for  public  and  official 
correspondence? — Yes,  and  under  the  command  of  the  fourth  section,  it  ought  to 
be  recorded. 

19188.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  this  might  be  construed  as  coming  more  in 
the  .light  of  a  friendly  suggestion  from  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  ? — Certainly  not. 

19189.  Would  the  observation  you  have  made  with  respect  to  this  letter  apply 
to  any  other  letter  which  might  be  written  during  the  progress  of  the  Andover 
inquiry,  containing  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  that  inquiry,  if  signed 
by  a  single  Commissioner,  and  not  agreed  on  at  a  Board  ?  —  Certainly,  it  is 
wholly  unauthorized ;  they  have  no  power  to  do  that.  It  is  a  usurpation  of 
power  acting  singly,  and  singly  sending  instructions  that  tended  to  have  effect  on 
any  part  of  the  administration  of  the  law. 

19190.  In  your  view  of  the  case,  is  this  letter  of  the  16th  of  October  one  of 
which  a  minute  should  be  kept  ? — Certainly. 

19191.  Are  you  aware  of  the  answer  that  was  sent  by  Mr.  Parker  to  that  letter, 
tendering  his  resignation  ? — Yes. 

19192.  Should  a  minute  of  that  letter  also  have  been  kept  ? — Yes. 

19193.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Was  the  letter  of  the  17th  of  October  entered  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Board? — No. 

19194.  The  minute  was  of  the  18th,  announcing  the  acceptance  of  the  resigna¬ 
tion  ?• — Yes. 

19195.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  see  any  other  objection  to  this  mode  of  calling 
on  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  resign  ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Nicholls  has  told  us 
that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  on  receiving  that  letter,  would  understand  if  he 
did  not  resign  he  would  be  dismissed ;  is  there  not  this  danger,  that  it  gives  the 
Commissioners  an  opportunity  of  compelling  the  resignation  of  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  without  their  being  compelled  to  state  the  reasons? — I  think  there  is 
that  objection  to  it. 

19196.  That  a  threat  is  held  out  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  the  Com- 
>missioners  are  saved  the  obligation  of  giving  their  reasons  ? — Yes;  according  to 
my  impression  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  unusual  threat  in  that  letter.  I  think 
it  would  follow  from  that  letter,  that  if  the  resignation  were  not  sent  in,  a  dis¬ 
missal  would  follow',  and  consequently  on  that  dismissal  there  must  be  a 
statement. 

19197.  Apart  from  the  informality  and  illegality  in  your  view  of  these  casual 
meetings  of  the  Commissioners  which  you  have  spoken  of,  are  they  not  objectionable 
and  dangerous  in  this  way  ;  one  Commissioner  may  go  into  one  colleague’s  private 
room,  and  state  to  him  certain  reasons,  and  than  afterwards  go  to  his  other  col- 
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league’s  private  room,  and  state  to  him  separately  reasons  for  a  course  which  he 
would  shrink  from  stating  at  a  regular  Board  meeting,  where  all  three  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  present,  and,  besides  that,  a  secretary  recording  the  proceedings  ? — It 
certainly  does  not  allow  of  that  opportunity  of  varying  the  statements  in  different 
rooms,  or  going  round  and  doing  the  business  in  that  mode.  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners,  I  do  not  mean  on  occasions  of  dismissal,  but  on  some  occasions,  have 
expressed  anxiety,  and  have  applied  to  me  to  have  Boards  held,  in  order  that  they 
might  make  statements  before  a  full  Board,  and  have  the  matter  discussed  and 
settled  at  full  Boards. 

19198.  Then  regular  Board  meetings,  with  a  secretary  present,  would  afford  a 
security  for  justice,  which  the  Commissioners’  mode  of  holding  casual  meetings 
does  not  furnish  ? — In  my  view  it  would  afford  that,  and  that  has  been  the  impres¬ 
sion  and  positive  expression  of  opinion  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners.  I  do  not  mean  in  cases  where  assistant  commissioners  have  been 
dismissed,  or  where  they  have  been  found  fault  with.  It  has  been  a  ground  stated 
to  me  for  having  the  business  discussed  at  a  full  Board. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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[  G real  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  oj 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  oj 
Papers ,  8fC.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees .] 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  W.  Joliffe. 
Mr.  Langston. 
Sir  J.  Pakington. 


Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  M.  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Edwin  Chadwick ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

19199*  C hair  man. ~\  IT  appears  that  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1841,  you 
Fepare  ,  at  t  e  request  of  Mr.  Lewis,  a  statement  of  your  views  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  business  of  the  office  was  then  transacted  and  recorded?— I  did. 

19200.  Was  that  with  the  view  of  its  being  then  laid  before  counsel? — Yes:  I 
may  here  state  that  I  had  at  a  much  earlier  period,  I  cannot  fix  the  date  precisely, 
but  before  Mr  George  Lewis  was  Commissioner,  at  the  period  when  his  father, 
Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  was  senior  Commissioner,  I  had  then  objected  to  the  same 
practices  which  were  not  carried  to  the  same  extent;  I  objected  to  Commissioners 
sitting  separately,  disposing  of  letters ;  and  in  fact,  I  then  objected  to  the  same 
course  of  business  which  was  very  nearly  in  its  general  outline  represented  in  that 
case.  My  own  opinion  having  been  overruled,  I  argued  that  other  opinions,  either 
official  or  that  of  the  law  officers,  should  be  taken,  but  that  objection  was  then 
overruled.  Having  made  the  objection,  I  thought  myself  exonerated;  but  the 
practice  was  continued,  and  there  was  some  mischief,  as  I  thought,  continued 
to  arise  from  that  practice;  and  m  1841  I  made  a  strong  representation,  and  I  put 
my  1  epresentation  into  writing.  ^ 

19201.  Were  any  alterations  introduced  either  in  the  mode  of  transaction 
business,  or  the  record  of  it,  in  consequence  of  your  further  observations  made  to 
the  Commissioners  at  the  time  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  was  at  the  head  of  the 

ommission  .—  o,  the  mode  of  transacting  the  business  has  varied  from  time  to 
t  me.  Some  alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  mostly  small  altera¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  made  in  consequence,  or  what  were 
not.  There  certainly  was  no  material  alteration  in  the  practices  which  I  have 

e  ;  :h,ch  "'ere. not  as  t0  the  of  entering  the  minutes,  but  as  to 

me  mode  or  transacting  business. 

19202.  The  former  representations  you  refer  to?— Yes;  thev  were  as  to  the 
separate  transaction  of  business  by  Commissioners,  and  the  giving  separate  direc¬ 
tions,  and  the  more  lately  writing  unrecorded  letters.  There  is  another  error  which 
1  must  tak®  opportunity  of  replying  to,  in  relation  to  that  case. 

19203.  Did  you  prepare  that  paper  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lewis,  or  of  anv 
other  member  of  the  Commission?— Yes;  Iliad  stated  my  objections  strongly  j 
Mr.  Lew. s  was  at  that  time  absent  in  the  country,  and  it  was  reported  to  him  I 

believe  that  I  had  urged  the  objection,  and  he  begged  that  the  objection  I  had  to 
make  should  be  put  in  writing.  J 

!i92<n‘  At.that  Um®  Mr*  Lewis  and  Mr-  Lefevre  were  the  two  acting  members 
of  the  Commission  in  London,  Mr.  Nicholls  being  in  Ireland  Yes  8 

Tp^fi;Jm\C°c1SeqUenCe.°f.that  statement  hav'ng  been  submitted  to  Mr. 
-Lewis  was,  that  after  a  certain  time  certain  alterations  were  made  in  the  manner 

vour Cn°m^  PhroceedinSs  °f Commissioners,  subsequently  to  the  delivery  of 

Pt  Subse(li;e?tly  Mr-  Coode  was  consulted  with  respect  to  those  alter¬ 
ations  ;  I  was  not,  and  I  did  not  think  they  met  my  objections 
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19206.  You  stated  that  you  prepared  this  case  to  be  submitted  to  counsel ;  were 
you  requested  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  prepare  it  for  that  purpose  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was  ; 
I  was  merely  requested  to  put  it  in  writing.  I  had  before  urged  verbally  that  the 
Commissioners  ought  not  to  decide  on  their  own  powers,  and  that  there  was  a  pro¬ 
priety  in  applying  to  counsel  for  their  opinion.  I  was  first  to  present  it  to  them  ; 
I  thought  it  right  to  put  it  in  a  legal  form  or  legal  question,  which  might  be 
referred  to  counsel ;  and  I  adduced  in  support  of  my  own  position  not  only  what 
I  considered  the  legal  authorities,  but  also,  what  is  of  equal  importance  in  this 
matter,  the  official  custom,  as  determined  by  inquiries  by  the  Treasury  and  other 
Commissions. 

19207.  On  the  occasion  of  your  presenting  this  statement  of  facts  or  opinions, 
or  it  may  be  called  your  case,  to  Mr.  Lewis,  did  he  object  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  of  facts,  or  to  the  conclusions  at  which  you  arrived? — I  heard  no  objec¬ 
tion,  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other.  With  respect  to  the  facts,  I  put  the  case 
before  Mr.  Coode,  and  consulted  him  upon  every  point ;  and  at  that  time  he 
agreed  with  me  both  as  to  the  facts  and  the  law  too  ;  nor  am  I  aware  with  respect 
to  that  case,  excepting  that  it  might  have  been  more  full  in  describing  other 
portions  of  the  business,  that  it  was  then  in  any  essential  particular  incorrect. 

19208.  That  is  as  relates  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  previously  to  1841? 
—Yes. 


19209.  Your  case  may  be  said  to  have  embraced  two  principal  objections  :  first, 
to  the  separate  action  of  the  Commissioners ;  secondly,  to  the  mode  of  recording 
their  proceedings? — Yes,  my  objection  to  the  mode  of  recording  the  proceedings. 
The  minutes  I  thought  were  fairly  kept;  they  were  kept  much  in  the  accustomed 
mode  of  Boards’  minutes. 

19210.  You  are  speaking  of  the  time  antecedent  to  1841  ? — Yes. 

19211.  By  whom  were  they  then  kept? — By  the  secretary:  there  was  a  Board 
meeting  antecedent  to  1841  ;  the  secretary  did  attend  and  make  minutes,  but  I  had 
to  complain  that  from  many  of  the  letters  being  brought  in  gross  and  passed  in 
gross,  it  was  impracticable  to  enter  them  in  detail,  or  to  make  true  entries  of  them 
as  having  been  passed  at  a  Board  when  they  had  not  been  considered  at  a  Board, 
but  really  had  been  dealt  with  in  separate  and  private  rooms  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  My  objection  was  not  to  the  form  of  the  minutes,  but  to  the  possibility, 
under  that  arrangement  of  business,  of  making  true  minutes  at  all ;  and  I  may  say 
that  it  was  not  a  theoretical  objection,  but  besides  many  embarrassments  had 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  the  business.  I  was  embarrassed  also  as  to 
the  proof  of  the  records,  because  if  I  was  subpoenaed  to  produce  minutes  and  letters 
with  relation  to  transactions  which  appeared  to  have  the  sanction  of  a  Board,  and 
if  I  had  been  examined  on  them  in  court,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  sustain 
them  as  having  been  so  passed,  for  the  clerks  who  brought  them  told  me  they  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  indeed  it  was  manifest  on  the  face  of  the  documents  and 
letters  that  they  had  been  disposed  of,  by  one  single  Commissioner. 

19212.  You  objected  to  the  separate  action  of  the  Commissioners,  first,  in 
making  orders,  and  secondly,  in  expressing  this  opinion  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

19213.  Subsequently  to  this  case,  we  have  heard  from  you,  and  certainly  from 
other  witnesses,  that  various  alterations  were  made  in  the  mode  of  transacting  and 
recording  business ;  has  the  effect  of  such  alterations  been  to  remove  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  you  then  felt  to  the  separate  action  of  the  Commissioners? — Not  at 
all ;  but  the  modes  of  business  have  certainly  in  that  respect  varied  from  time  to 
time,  and  of  late  some  of  the  letters  have  been  brought  before  two  Commissioners, 
but  the  disposal  of  the  business  in  separate  rooms,  separately  and  without  joint 
consideration,  has  rather  increased  than  otherwise.  The  manner  of  practice  which 
I  then  objected  to,  which  was  a  single  Commissioner  sending  out  letters  which 
were  duly  minuted  in  form  as  having  been  passed  through  a  Board,  that  practice 
was  carried  still  further,  that  is  to  say,  as  I  think  not  positive  illegality,  a  Com¬ 
missioner  writing  letters  which  were  not  recorded  at  all,  writing  private  letters  of 
instruction. 

19214.  Do  you  say  that  according  to  the  practice  which  has  prevailed  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  modifications  which  were  made,  as  you  have  stated,  in  consequence 
of  your  statement,  that  the  letters  are  still  now  taken  to  separate  Commissioners, 
and  that  any  expression  of  opinion  made  by  him  upon  those  letters  passes  out  to 
other  parties  as  an  act  of  the  Board? — Not  now,  since  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  subject ;  within,  I  can  scarcely  state  what  time,  some  months 
iuL it iti*. .  past, 
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past,  or  a  twelvemonth  past,  that  portion  of  the  business  which  consists  of  letters, 
has  been  taken  pretty  regularly  before  two  Commissioners. 

19215.  Do  you  distinctly  state  that  it  is  since  the  subject  has  been  much  can¬ 
vassed,  as  before  this  inquiry  or  elsewhere,  that  that  alteration  has  taken  place  ? 
— The  chief  alteration  has  taken  place  since  the  discussion  of  the  separate  action 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Rochdale  case* 

19216.  When  was  that? — The  spring  assizes  of  1845. 

19218.  Then  at  present  the  practice  does  not  prevail  of  any  letters  being 
taken  to  single  Commissioners,  and  in  any  way  adjudicated  upon,  or  commented 
on  by  them  ?• — That  I  cannot  say,  for  of  late  I  think  the  Irish  letters,  and  still 
more  the  letters  with  relation  to  Ireland,  until  very  recently  were  taken  before 
one  Commissioner,  and  disposed  of  singly. 

19217.  Is  it  your  opinion,  looking  at  it  as  a  lawyer,  that  it  is  required  by  law 
that  all  letters  should  be  taken  before  the  Board  and  decided  upon  by  them, 
whether  they  are  letters  asking  opinions,  or  letters  on  which  orders  must  neces¬ 
sary  follow  ? — I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  as  I  have  expressed  myself  before  on  that 
statute,  that  according  to  the  words  of  the  statute  the  Commissioners  have  no 
power  or  authority  to  do  otherwise  than  act  as  a  Board,  that  is  to  say,  two  of 
them  sitting  together  ;  and  that  all  separate  action  is  unauthorized,  and  an  unau¬ 
thorized  exercise  of  power  and  authority  in  contravention  of  the  Act. 

19219.  Do  you  apply  the  words  “separate  action”  in  an  expression  of  opinion, 
in  answer,  for  instance,  to  a  letter  of  inquiry ;  take  the  case  that  a  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  writes  up  to  the  Commissioners  to  know  whether  they  can  dispense  from 
enforcing  the  prohibitory  order  in  a  particular  case,  would  the  expression  of  opinion 
that  would  follow  in  answer  to  that  from  the  Commission  come  within  your  notion 
of  the  word  “  action  ”  Certainly,  because  it  is  written  by  the  Commissioners 
in  their  official  character,  and  it  does  influence  the  action  of  the  law,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law  which  they  are  appointed  to  govern.  The  parties  sending  the 
letter  expect  to  have  a  general  opinion  of  the  Board,  and  that  opinion  governs 
their  actions  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  whereas  that  guise  of  sending  forth 
the  letter  as  the  letter  of  the  Board  is  an  unauthorized  representation. 

19220.  There  is  no  passage  in  the  Act,  no  section  in  the  Act,  which  would 
forbid,  indirectly,  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  as  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
a  single  Commissioner? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  no  passage;  the  only 
passages  in  the  statute  are  those  that  enable  the  Commissioners  to  act,  that  the 
Commissioners  may  sit  and  may  act  as  a  Board,  Those  words  limit  their  authority, 
and  all  beyond  that  is  entirely  unauthorized  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the 
letter  that  he  sends  his  opinion  in  is  plainly  and  intelligibly  understood  to  be  a 
letter  authorized  by  the  Board,  or  a  letter  authorized  by  a  joint  opinion  of  several, 
whereas  in  fact  it  is  only  the  opinion  of  one. 

19221.  1  hen  it  is  distinctly  your  opinion  that  all  letters,  of  whatever  class  they 
may  be,  should  be  laid  before  the  Board,  and  whatever  expression  of  opinion  takes 
place,  or  whatever  order  issues,  should  be  done  by  the  Board  sitting  as  a  Board 
and  should  be  the  result  of  their  joint  consultation  ? — Yes;  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
case,  the  Commissioners  are  not  authorized  to  say  that  any  portion  of  the  business 
is  of  no  importance,  and  we  will  deal  with  it  otherwise  than  as  the  statute  directs  • 
and  in  that  opinion  I  think  I  am  corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  the  official  opinion  and  custom  which  I  stated  in  that  case. 

19222.  Do  you  mean,  then,  distinctly  to  state  that  up  to  the  year  ago,  the 
practice  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  which  you  consider  illegal,  did  prevail  ? 

It  did  prevail ;  it  was  more  extended  than  diminished. 

19223.  Do  you  say  that  that  practice  is  no  longer  prevalent? — The  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  until  very  recently  sat  and  received  business,  and  dealt  with  business, 
in  their  separate  rooms ;  but  in  respect  to  the  portion  of  it  which  may  be  taken 
before  them  when  they  are  sitting  jointly,  or  in  respect  of  anything  that  may 
pass  of  the  nature  of  a  subsequent  recognition,  or  subsequent  confirmation,  or 
joint  confirmation,  which  1  hold  they  are  not  authorized  to  give  in  that  sense.  I 
do  not  now  follow  the  business;  I  am  precluded;  in  fact  no  one  officer  can 
follow  the  business  throughout  in  its  details  ;  after  it  passes  through  the  rooms  of 
the  Commissioners,  I  am  unable  to  say  anything  about  it. 

The  B,°ard  meets  regularlD  at  least  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Board 
meets  daily,  or  almost  so  ?— The  Commissioners  meet  daily,  and  the  letters  and 

certain  portions  of  the  business  are  daily  brought  before  two  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

0.45-33- 
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19225.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  in  order  to  constitute  a  Board  in  compliance 
with  the  Act,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  that  a  certain  number  should  be  present, 
but  there  should  be  an  officer  of  the  Commission  present  to  record  their  proceed¬ 
ings  ? — I  have  stated  at  considerable  length  in  the  case  my  opinion  on  that  point, 
as  being  governed  by  the  intentions  of  the  Act.  The  intentions  of  the  Act  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  common  custom  and  convenience,  in  which  it  is  always  the 
practice  and  custom  that  the  recording  officer  should  be  present  to  record  as 
minutes  what  does  take  place ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  point  which  has  been 
overlooked,  in  which  the  necesiity  of  having  the  records  provable  not  only  for 
the  Commissioners,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  officer  to  show  that  certain  acts 
were  done,  but  also  for  the  public  at  large  to  show  that  certain  acts  were  not 
done. 

19226.  Do  you  consider,  having  reference  to  the  4th  section  of  the  Act,  that  it 
is  necessary  that  the  record  there  referred  to  should  be  made  by  one  of  the 
officers,  or  that  it  is  not  a  sufficient  compliance  with  it  if  the  Commissioners 
themselves  make  the  record,  as  far  as  the  Act  is  concerned  ? — I  think  that  strictly 
would  be  a  point  that  a  lawyer  could  only  determine  after  it  had  been  settled  in 
court ;  it  admits  of  dispute.  I  think  the  intentions  of  the  Act  must  be  read  by 
the  mention  of  the  officer,  and  the  mention  of  the  secretary  :  when  it  appoints 
the  Boards,  and  gives  the  Board  the  usual  apparatus  of  officers,  it  intends  func¬ 
tions  to  be  exercised  which  the  names  of  those  officers  denote  to  common  appre¬ 
hension. 

19227.  The  9th  section  gives  power  to  appoint  a  secretary? — There  is  an 
important  reading  on  that ;  it  has  been  read  that  the  words  are  there,  that  the 
Commissioners  may  appoint :  now,  in  fact,  that  was  given  in  contradistinction  to  the 
usual  practice,  which  is  that  the  Government  appoints  those  officers  as  such,  as 
the  secretary,  the  assistant  secretary,  and  all  clerks  and  messengers ;  the  7th 
section  says,  with  respect  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  that  the  Commissioners 
shall  appoint.  It  is  imperative  ;  it  gives  the  power  absolutely  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners;  the  7th  section  says,  ‘‘That  the  said  Commissioners  shall  and  they 
are  hereby  empowered,  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  such  persons  as  they  may 
think  fit,  to  be  Assistant  Commissioners.”  I  read  it,  not  that  the  secretaries  shall 
not  be  appointed,  or  that  the  usual  apparatus  of  a  Board  shall  not  be  appointed, 
but  that  the  Commissioners  may  claim  to  appoint,  if  they  think  proper. 

19228.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  a  case  of  late,  within  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  has  been  laid  before  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  and  another 
learned  gentleman,  on  the  subject  of  the  present  mode  of  keeping  the  records  or 
minutes? — Yes. 

19229.  You  are  cognizant  not  only  of  the  case,  but  of  the  opinions  ? — I  am. 

19230.  It  is  stated  as  the  opinion  of  those  learned  gentlemen,  “  That  the  Com¬ 
missioners  may,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  such  officers  as  they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  shall  deem  expedient  ; 
and  that  the  course  which  they  have  pursued  is  correct.”  And  in  another  part  of 
the  opinion,  “  That  they  may  avail  themselves  of  or  dispense  with  the  services  of 
any  of  their  officers,  as  they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion,  may  think 
proper ;  and  in  like  manner  may  deliberate  as  a  Board  with  or  without  the  pre¬ 
sence  or  assistance  of  any  of  their  officers,  as  they  may  deem  expedient.”  Is  it 
correct  to  infer  from  what  you  have  said,  that  you  differ  with  the  opinion  so  given  ? 
— -I  agree  in  that  opinion,  with  the  implied  opinion  that  the  presence  of  an  officer 
is  necessary  as  a  recording  officer;  before  that  I  did  not  think  the  presence  of  the 
secretary  was  necessary,  and  urged  always  that  the  minutes  should  be  taken  by 
assistant  secretaries,  not  only  be  taken,  but  previously  prepared  and  submitted  by 
one  or  more  of  the  assistant  secretaries.  And  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  never 
raised  the  question,  as  has  been  represented,  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
secretary,  for  that  question  had  only  been  raised  once  before  the  Commissioners 
by  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  on  one  occasion;  that  was  when  Mr.  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Nicholls 
were  chairmen.  Mr.  F.  Lewis  on  one  occasion  raised  a  question  as  to  a  consulta¬ 
tion  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary.  I  objected  to  it,  and  the  Board  agreed  with 
me  on  that,  that  is  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Lefevre.  Up  to  1841,  when  I  put  the 
case,  the  question  as  to  the  presence  of  the  secretary  had  not,  that  I  am  aware, 
been  raised.  The  question  that  I  raised  was  as  to  the  transaction  of  business 
separately  and  in  their  separate  rooms,  where  it  was  impossible  not  only  for  the 
secretary,  but  for  any  other  officer,  to  be  in  attendance  to  verify  what  had  taken 

place. 
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place.  Any  one  officer  could  not  be  in  three  places,  and  in  attendance  to  take  E.  Chadwick,  Esq. 
minutes. 

19231.  The  case  as  recently  laid  before  the  law  officers,  and  the  opinions  given 
on  that  case,  apply  not  to  the  separate  action  of  the  Commissioners,  but  to  the 
mode  of  recording  or  minuting  their  proceedings? — Yes. 

19232.  If  they  are  read  correctly,  they  have  no  reference  to  the  separate  action 
of  the  Commissioners? — No,  to  the  other  important  point,  to  the  Commissioners 
writing  letters  which  are  not  recorded  either  singly  or  separately  in  the  joint 
transactions. 

19233.  The  present  mode  of  keeping  the  record  or  minutes  proceeds  on  the 
plan  of  classifying  under  three  heads  all  that  can  come  before  the  notice  of  the 
Board  ? — Yes. 

19234.  Do  you  consider  that  mode  of  recording  the  proceedings  comes  within 
the  intention  of  the  4th  section,  in  which  the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  make 
a  record  ? — No  ;  I  never  considered  it,  or  mooted  it  as  a  serious  point  at  all,  the 
mode  in  which  the  records  were  entered.  Originally  a  book,  supplemental  to  the 
Minute  Book,  was  kept  from  the  earliest  times,  in  which  the  letters  were  entered 
under  the  several  heads  specified  and  set  forth  in  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  besides  those  entries  there  were  the  ordinary  entries  in  a  Minute  Book 
kept  very  much  in  the  ordinary  way,  though  not  so  correctly  as  it  might  be  kept. 

But  I  never  entered  into  any  question  of  that  sort.  I  differ  from  the  reading  of 
the  learned  gentlemen  in  those  matters  to  some  extent ;  I  think  that  official 
custom,  or  the  custom  of  Boards,  should  govern  these  entries,  and  I  differ  from 
Mr.  Coode,  who  thinks  that  the  obligation  of  the  Commissioners  is  restricted  to 
the  specific  heads  set  forth  in  the  clause.  I  read  those  heads  as  cumulative,  and 
do  not  exclude  other  business  which  must  of  necessity  come  before  such  a  Board  as 
that. 

19235.  According  to  your  reading  are  the  words  of  that  section  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  including  the  details  of  reasons  preliminary,  or  which  may  form  the  ground 
of  any  proceeding  ?—  No ;  I  have  never  expressed  a  confident  opinion  on  that; 

I  have  expressed  an  opinion  totally  irrespective  of  any  statutory  provision,  and 
as  a  matter  of  propriety  with  such  a  Board  as  that,  and  such  proceedings,  that  all 
the  documents  should  be  at  any  cost  of  prolixity  self-justificatory,  and  should  set 
forth  the  grounds  of  reasons  on  which  the  Board  have  proceeded. 

19236.  Is  there  anything  in  the  words  of  this  4th  section,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Act,  which  would  render  it  illegal  or  inconsistent  thatjthe  act  to  write  such  a 
letter  as  that  of  the  16th  October  to  Mr.  Parker  without  being  entered  on  the 
minutes,  and  accompanying  it  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded  ? —  I  think 
it  is  clearly  in  contravention  of  the  words  of  the  statute  that  a  minute  should  be 
made  of  every  letter  sent.  I  cannot  read  it  to  mean  some,  or  some  such  as  we 
think  proper.  It  must  be  every  letter  without  any  limitation  whatever. 

19237.  Just  apply  yourself  to  the  reasons  ;  is  it  necessary  that  any  detail  of 
reasons  should  be  given  ? — I  think,  strictly,  under  the  statute,  there  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  face  of  the  statute  to  set  forth  the  reasons  as  a  matter  of  business, 
propriety,  and  order ;  and,  especially  in  a  case  like  that,  I  think  it  expedient 
that  they  should  he  set  forth,  but  I  see  no  strict  statutory  obligation. 

19238.  Would  the  same  observation  apply  as  to  any  minute  of  discussions  or 
deliberations  about  statements,  arguments,  or  reasons  for  ?— I  think  they  would. 

19239.  You  see  no  statutory  obligation  for  adopting  any  minutes  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  may  have  preceded  ? — I  think  not  verbally  ;  all  the  way  along,  I 
think  the  ordinary  and  well  proved  official  custom  in  that  matter  should  govern, 
and  a  matter  not  of  strict  law.  I  think  the  reasons  should  be  set  forth  very  fully, 
peculiarly  in  such  a  business  as  these  Boards,  but  I  do  not  see  any  statutory  pro¬ 
vision  for  doing  more  than  is  ordinarily  done  in  that  matter. 

1 9240.  In  the  omission,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  contravention  of  this 
Act? — I  see  nothing  in  contravention  of  the  Act  whatever;  there  may  be  in 
respect  to  official  propriety  or  general  expediency.  Reasons  should  be  given  for 
decisions  ;  the  more  1  went  on  in  practice,  the  more  expedient  1  thought  it,  that 
reasons  should  be  set  forth  in  documents,  because  it  frequently  occurred  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reversing  or  applying  a  decision,  or  carrying  out  a  rule  when  those  origi¬ 
nally  who  had  framed  the  rule  had  forgotten  it.  It  was  a  common  observation, 

“  There  was  some  peculiar  reason  for  it  at  the  time,  which  I  have  forgotten.”  If 
those  had  been  preserved,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  convenience  and  busi¬ 
ness  facility  to  have  them  set  forth. 

°-45  33-  B  19241.  Does 
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19241.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  arguments  which,  according  to  your 
view,  would  not  only  justify  but  require  a  detail  of  reasons  in  other  cases,  apply 
with  greater  or  less  force  to  such  a  case  as  that  of  writing  to  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  calling  on  him  to  resign  ?— Undoubtedly,  and  I  think  he  has  a  peculiar 
right  to  know  that  such  a  step  should  not  have  been  taken  except  upon  specific 
grounds,  and  those  grounds  should  have  appeared  either  in  some  documentary 
form  or  other,  or  some  specific  shape  that  he  might  have  dealt  with. 

19242.  Sir  TV.  Joliffe.]  So  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  a  deliberation  on  the 
official  conduct  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  had  taken  place,  and  had  resulted, 
in  a  general  opinion  of  the  whole  of  the  Commissioners  that  he  should  be  called 
on  to  resign,  a  minute  should  have  been  kept  of  such  a  proceeding  ? — Yes. 

19243.^ Now  take  the  letter  which  was  the  result  of  that  deliberation  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  take  the  wording  of  the  letter,  stating  that  it  was  the 
result  of  their  public  duty,  do  you  think  that  a  record  should  have  been  kept  of 
that  letter  ? — Undoubtedly  I  think  so  ;  as  a  matter  of  common  official  propriety, 
and  independent  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  But  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  are  quite  express,  clear,  unlimited,  and  utterly  exclude  any  discretion 
whatsoever. 

19244.  Mr.  S.  Wort  ley.]  You  have  been  secretary  to  the  Commission  since  its 
first  commencement? — Yes. 

19245.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  that 
have  taken  place  since  you  were  secretary,  and  the  dates  ? — Not  off-hand.  Mr. 
Frankland  Lewis  resigned  first  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Lefevre 
resigned  ;  then  his  place  was  filled  up  by  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

19246.  State  the  date  when  Sir  Edmund  Head  came  into  office? — I  think  it 
was  in  1 841 . 

19247.  Is  that  the  date  when  he  became  a  chief  Commissioner? — Yes. 

19248.  Before  you  were  appointed  secretary  you  had  taken  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  of  poor  laws? — Yes,  undoubtedly  ;  in  the  first  instance  I  was 
applied  to.  I  never  applied  for  any  situation  ;  I  was  applied  to  to  take  a  part  in 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  afterwards,  having  acted  for  some  time  as  an 
Assistant  Commissioner,  I  was  applied  to  to  take  a  part  on  the  Commission. 

1 0240.  You  formed  a  strong  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  what  is  called  the  “  work- 
house  ”?— No. 

19250.  Is  that  not  so  ?—  I  have  never  used  that  term,  “  workhouse  test”  or  any 
other  test,  not  as  a  principal  means ;  I  have  stated  my  objection  in  the  report  on 
bone-crushing  to  the  unlimited  and  unauthorized  use  of  that  word  “  test.” 

19251.  What  was  meant  was  this :  did  you  not  form  a  strong  opinion  of  the 
expediency  of  refusing  out-door  relief? — No. 

19252.  Have  you  not  in  your  publications  and  other  writings  advocated  that 
principle? — No,  not  wholly.  What  I  did  state,  and  what  1  have  agreed  to,  as  set 
forth  at  length  in  the  Report  of  Inquiry,  To  the  terms  of  that  Report,  which  are 
very  long,  I  fully  subscribe. 

19253.  Has  net  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  the  Poor-law  Commission 
been  a  refusal  of  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  ? — Certainly  not ;  not  ex¬ 
clusively  and  entirely.  The  main  foundation  of  the  system  of  administration  of 
relief,  which  I  contended  was  consistent  with  the  statute  of  the  43d  of  Elizabetii 
was,  that  the  able-bodied  applicants  should  be  persons  who  had  no  means  to 
maintain  themselves,  not  persons  who  had  some  means,  and  that  they  should  be 
wholly  on  or  wholly  off*  the  pauper  roll ;  that  the  relief  should  be  entire  and  not 
partial  \  and  that  the  conditions  of  relief  should  be  such  as  not  to  place  the  able- 
bodied  pauper  above  the  condition  of  the  independent  and  self-supporting  labourer. 

19254.  One  of  the  principles,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  the 
Commission,  was,  that  no  partial  relief  should  be  given,  nothing  in  aid? — Nothing 
in  aid  of  wages ;  that  that  was  illegal  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  been 
so  determined  in  the  case  of  Rex  and  Collett. 

19255.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  you  yourself  personally  are  not  an  advocate 
for  using  the  workhouse  to  a  great  extent  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  destitu¬ 
tion  of  the  poor? — No,  not  in  all  the  cases  of  the  large  masses.  The  case  that  is 
brought  forth  to  my  mind  particularly  is  set  forth  in  that  Report  of  the  Maccles¬ 
field  workhouse.  In  that  case,  large  masses  being  thrown  out,  out-door  relief 
was  eligible  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  I  have  always  contended  simply,  that 
the  workhouse  was  no  means  of  giving  relief  under  the  conditions  of  that  statute. 

19256.  You 
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19*256.  You  referred  just  now  to  a  report,  to  every  word  of  which  you  subscribe ; 
what  is  that  ? — The  Report  of  Inquiry. 

19257.  that  one  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  was  a  member  ?  —Yes. 

19258.  You  spoke  of  having  gone  to  Macclesfield  ? — Yes. 

19259.  In  company  with  some  other  Assistant  Commissioners? — With  Mr. 
Gilbert  to  Macclesfield,  and  with  Mr.  Mott  to  Bolton. 

19260.  You  have  stated  that  you  found  there  a  considerable  relaxation  of  the 
system  ? — Yes. 

19261.  And  when  you  returned  to  the  Commissioners,  they  did  not  pay  the 
attention  you  thought  they  ought  to  have  done  to  your  representations  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly  not. 

19262.  Was  your  representation  that  the  law  was  not  sufficiently  and  closely 
followed  and  rigorously  carried  out  ? — My  representation  then  was  that  the  relief 
given  was  illegal.  What  the  representation  is  will  clearly  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  Report  itself,  that  the  relief  given  was  then  in  aid  of  wages,  in  contravention  of 
the  statute  of  the  43d  Elizabeth,  and  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  labouring  classes, 
as  well  as  the  rate-payers. 

19263.  Assistance,  in  point  of  fact,  had  been  given  by  overseers  to  poor  men 
out  of  employment  ? — No,  it  was  a  system  under  which  relief  in  aid  of  wages  was 
then  given  to  men  who  were  in  employment. 

19264.  Not  in  good  employment  ? — No;  men  with  something  like  145.  or  16s. 
of  wages,  had  the  amount  or  “  makes  up”  from  the  parish  to  186*.,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  silk  weaver  was  put,  by  the  then  mode  of  relief,  clearly  above  the  con¬ 
dition  of  agricultural  labourers  subsisting  without  relief. 

19265.  But  the  point  you  drew  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  was,  that 
improper  relief  was  given  to  persons  in  Macclesfield  ? — The  point  to  which  I  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  was,  that  there  was  illegal  relief  given  at  Mac¬ 
clesfield,  and  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  which  under  the  then  existing  state  of  distress, 
was  shown  by  the  evidence  of  a  better  administration  in  surrounding  unions  ;  that 
in  Charlton,  in  Leek,  and  to  some  extent  in  Stockport,  where  the  like  distress  pre¬ 
vailed,  there  relief  was  given  according  to  law,  and  with  the  best  effects. 

19266.  Substantially,  was  not  the  representation  you  made  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  that  relief  was  given  to  persons  in  distress  at  Macclesfield,  which  the  law 
would  not  allow  ? — Yes  ;  when  you  say  in  distress,  they  were  not  in  destitution  ; 
they  did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  only  autho¬ 
rized  relief  to  be  given  to  persons  who  have  no  means,  not  to  persons  who  have 
some  means ;  and  those  persons  had  means,  for  they  were  then  in  work  as  weavers. 

19267.  Your  representation  was,  that  the  weavers  of  Macclesfield  had  some 
means,  and  that  therefore  the  relief  which  had  been  given  to  them  w  a  not 
according  to  law  ? — Certainly. 

19268.  That  was  the  representation  to  which  you  say  the  Commissioners  did  not 
pay  so  much  attention  as  you  think  they  ought  to  have  done? — There  was  that  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  there  were  various  other  representations  of  illegal  modes  of  relief, 
such  as  paying  rents  out  of  the  rates.  There  was  extreme  and  excessive  disorder 
and  demoralization  in  the  administration  of  the  in-door  relief  in  the  workhouse. 

19269.  You  have  alluded  to  complaints  of  Mr.  Mott,  Mr.  Clements,  and 
others,  which  they  said  were  not  attended  to ;  were  those  of  the  same  nature,  as  to 
relief  being  improperly  given  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Mott’s  complaint  was,  I  remember  one 
complaint  of  his  was,  that  the  local  system  was  mischievously  in  operation  in  the 
Burnley  Union ;  he  represented  that  there  was  extreme  disorder  of  every  kind, 
but  most  horrible  disorders  in  the  workhouse  of  the  Liverpool  parish. 

19270.  What  you  were  asked  was,  whether  the  complaints  of  abuses,  which  you 
referred  to  in  your  examination  of  the  other  day,  were  complaints  of  a  similar 
nature  to  those  you  particularized  just  now  of  relief  having  been  illegally  given? 
— Yes,  in  that  particular  instance.  I  remember  a  very  strong  complaint  by  Mr. 
Mott  with  relation  to  the  illegal  mode  of  relief  in  the  Burnley  Union.  The  other 
complaints  were  general  expressions  about  the  state  of  other  districts ;  I  do  not 
remember  a  special  case  being  referred  to. 

19271.  The  nature  of  those  complaints  was  that  the  Commissioners  did  not 
sufficiently  support  their  assistants  in  the  exact  and  rigorous  execution  of  the  law  ? 
— Yes ;  not  in  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  law,  but  as  they  conceived,  and  as  I 
conceived,  in  the  eventually  beneficial  execution  of  the  law. 

19272.  The  word  “rigorously”  is  not  used  in  any  bad  sense,  but  was  it  that 
they  were  not  supported  sufficiently  in  adhering  rigorously  to  the  law  ? — Yes, 

°*45 — 33*  but 
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_ -  the  Chairman  of  the  Stockport  Union,  who  had  carried  out  a  better  system,  and 

s8  July  1846.  refused  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  who  stated  that  the  workpeople  had  come  to  him 
and  thanked  him  for  that  refusal  of  relief,  which  they  thought  would  have  worked 
prejudicially  to  them. 

1Q273.  tVith  respect  to  the  record  kept  by  the  Commissioners,  you  were  under¬ 
stood  to  state  it  as  your  opinion  that  the  secretary  ought  to  be  the  person  to  make 
the  record  ?» — I  have  stated  any  opinion  as  a  matter  of  propriety  and  convenience, 
that  the  record  ought  to  be  kept  by  the  secretary,  he  being  known  to  be  the 
person  generally  who  does  keep  and  superintend  the  keeping  of  such  a  record. 

19274.  Up  to  1841,  did  you  keep  the  record  as  secretary? — It  was  kept  mainly 
under  my  direction  at  that  time. 

19275.  Up  to  that  time,  and  before  Sir  Edmund  Head  became  a  Commissioner, 
were  the  records  kept  more  correctly  or  less  correctly  than  they  are  now? — 1  think 
much  more  correctly,  that  is,  more  in  form,  more  full  in  their  entries,  more  in 
accordance  with  custom,  but  especially  there  was  that  which  must  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  record,  namely  true  proceedings.  There  was  more  of  business  dispatched 
at  the  Board  in  joint  presence  in  the  ordinary  custom,  and  therefore  in  a  legal 
manner. 

19276.  If  the  secretary  was  the  person  by  whom  ail  the  records  were  to  be 
made,  he  was  the  person  to  be  responsible  for  their  accuracy,  was  he  not? 
_ .Yes. 

19277.  Refer  to  the  minutes  of  the  22d  of  April  1839;  for  instance,  you  were 
understood  to  say  that  one  great  benefit  of  the  minutes  or  record  was  in  case  of 
your  being  called  on  you  could  by  those  records  prove  distinctly  what  had  been 

done  and  what  had  not  been  done  ? — Yes. 

19278.  Is  that  entry  of  the  minute  of  the  22d  April  1839,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
in  your  handwriting  ? — Yes,  this  is  a  rough  minute  ;  this  is  not  the  fair  minute. 

1 9279.  Is  the  whole  of  that  in  your  handwriting  or  not  ?— No. 

19280.  Whose  handwriting  is  the  rest?— I  think  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Moore,  who  was  then  the  clerk. 

19281.  Just  look  at  that;  is  that  the  fair  minute  that  is  made  from  that,  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  ? — Yes. 

19282.  Does  not  that  fair  minute,  the  record,  contain  a  great  many  things  that 
are  not  in  the  minute  under  your  hand? — Yes,  it  does. 

19283.  How  many  pages  has  that? — It  has  six  pages. 

19284.  The  whole  minute  of  the  22d  of  April,  the  rough  minute,  is  contained  in 
this  short  passage  ? — Yes. 

19285.  Then  if  they  do  not  agree,  if  there  are  a  great  many  things  recorded 
there  as  having  been  done,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  rough  minute  taken  at  the 
time,  how  does  that  prove  that  acts  have  been  done  or  omitted  ? — With  respect 
to  many  of  the  modes  of  entering  the  documents,  if  I  refer  to  the  entries  of  the 
documents  passed,  and  the  documents  received  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  I  think  I  shall  find  to  those  the  initials  of  two  Commissioners.  The  mode 
of  doing  business  and  the  mode  of  saving  me  trouble  in  making  entries  was  this : 
a  certain  number  of  documents  or  reports  were  read,  and  the  documents  that  were 
passed  that  day,  on  being  brought  before  the  Board,  were  initialled  by  two  of  the 
Commissioners  present ;  I  went  with  those  documents  so  initialled  in  my  presence, 
in  their  order,  after  the  proceedings  of  the  day  were  over,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  from  them  made  up  the  fair  minutes.  Twenty,  or  30, 
or  40  documents  or  reports,  of  which  he  would  know  the  usual  heading,  read 
such  a  report,  would  be  taken  out  by  me  with  the  initial  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
two  Commissioners.  There  might  be  negligence  and  remissness  in  that  some¬ 
times,  and  the  initials  of  only  one  Commissioner,  but  they  were  always  initialled  at 
the  Board,  and  by  me  taken  out  to  Mr.  Moore,  to  whom  I  gave  verbal  instructions 
to  make  up  from  those  documents,  so  initialled,  often  so  stamped  of  the  day,  to 
make  the  entries  of  the  fair  minute  from  them. 

19286.  Would  those  papers,  so  initialled,  be  preserved? — Yes. 

19287.  And  they  would  be  in  the  office  now? — I  imagine  so.  After  a  time  I 
complained  that  bundles  of  papers  and  bundles  of  letters  were  brought  and  passed 
in  the  gross  without  that  initial,  and  without  the  means  of  authentication ;  and 
those  difficulties  induced  me  earlier  than  1 839  to  propose  another  means  of  mi¬ 
nuting,  for  by  those  means  it  was  impossible,  bringing  things  in  the  gross,  in  that 
May  to  make  fair  and  proper  minutes.  I  contended  that  the  difficulty  might  be 
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got  rid  of,  and  minutes  be  made  truly  and  correctly  by  the  preparation  of  the 
minutes  beforehand,  in  the  mode  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  other  Boards ; 
and  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  practicable  to  do  that,  I  got  Mr.  Simmonds  and 
Mr.  Coode,  the  then  assistant  secretaries,  to  prepare  the  minutes.  They  did  so 
for  some  two  or  three  days,  completely  establishing  the  fact  of  the  practicability  of 
coming  before  the  Board  with  completely  prepared  minutes,  which  the  Board 
then  would  have  the  opportunity  of  authenticating. 

19288.  Your  suggestion  was,  that  the  secretary  should  prepare  the  minutes  for 
their  adoption  ? — That  the  assistant  secretary  should  come  with  full  and  prepared 
minutes.  I  found  great  practical  inconvenience  from  the  other  mode.  In  fact, 
with  these  irregularities  which  were  created  by  Commissioners  coming  with 
papers  in  the  gross  from  their  several  rooms  and  'discussing  them,  I  found  great 
difficulty  in  making  my  correct  minutes,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  I  consider 
myself  exonerated  from  the  incorrectness  of  the  minutes  at  any  time. 

19289.  You  have  alluded  to  the  Board  of  the  Treasury  ;  are  you  aware  that  the 
result  of  that  practice  there  has  been  to  make  the  secretary  superior  to  the 
Lords? — The  only  difference  in  that  case  would  have  been,  that  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  minutes,  or  of  the  entries  that  form  the  substance  of  the  minutes, 
would  have  been  made  by  assistant  secretaries,  instead  of  by  clerks  who 
suggest  three-fourths  of  the  suggested  answers  to  the  letters  brought  before 
the  Commissioners.  I  had  great  objection  to  the  substance  of  those  letters  as 
well  as  to  the  form  of  them,  and  thought  that  the  correspondence  would  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  preparation  that  I  recommended. 

19290.  You  recommended  that  the  secretary  should  be  the  person  to  suggest 
to  the  Commissioners  the  answers  they  should  make  ? — Undoubtedly,  instead  of 
the  clerks. 

19291.  And  also  suggesting  to  them,  by  drawing  up  the  minutes  beforehand, 
that  they  should  be  the  acts  of  the  Board? — Yes;  instead  of  the  clerks. 

19292.  Mr.  WakleyJ]  You  mean  if  anybody  suggested  a  thing  to  be  done,  it 
should  be  the  secretaries  instead  of  the  clerks  ? — Yes. 

19293.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  What  do  yon  mean  by  te  instead  of  the  clerks look 
at  that  entry  of  yours  of  the  2  2d  April ;  were  those  acts  done  by  a  Commissioner, 
or  suggested  by  a  clerk  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  I  said  that  full  three-fourths  of  the 
letters  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  correspondence,  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  answers  brought  in  were  suggested  by  the  clerks. 

19294.  Not  referring  to  letters  particularly,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Commissioners,  had  you  recommended  that  the  secretary  should  be  the 
person  to  prepare  the  minutes  beforehand  ? — Yes. 

19295.  And  to  submit  them  for  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners? — I  did 
not  imply  that  they  were  to  prepare  them  in  all  the  most  extraordinary  cases,  in 
cases  of  the  greatest  importance. 

19296.  But  in  any  ordinary  acts  of  the  Commissioners? — Not  all  novel  cases, 
or  extraordinary  cases  on  which  there  had  been  no  previous  decision,  no  principle 
known  or  recognized  in  the  office,  new  cases  or  leading  cases  ;  those  could  not  be 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  routine,  but  must  have  been  left  for  consideration,  for 
inquiry,  for  reference,  and  for  special  dealing,  in  accordance  or  in  proportion  to 
the  imporiance  of  the  subject. 

19297.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  have  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  have  transferred  the  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  those  of  the  secretary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Treasury  ? — With  respect 
to  the  practice  of  the  Treasury,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  ;  but  with  respect  to 
this  transference  of  the  ordinary  correspondence  from  the  clerks  to  the  assistant 
secretaries,  it  would  have  been  a  transference  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  body ; 
and  wherever  any  instructions  are  given  to  draw  out  a  paper,  I  have  submitted  in 
the  reasons  why,  on  public  grounds,  it  is  expedient  that  that  paper  should  be 
drawn  out  by  a  superior  and  responsible  officer  in  preference  to  any  single  Com¬ 
missioner.  It  is  the  practice  at  the  India  Board ;  unless  under  very  extraordinary 
circumstances  and  cases  of  very  great  peculiarity,  the  circumstance  of  a  director  at 
the  India  Board  undertaking  to  draw  a  paper  is  deemed  an  anomaly,  and  excites 
suspicion. 

19298.  Your  suggestion  is,  that  the  secretary  should  be  the  superior  officer  to 
the  Commissioners  ? — No,  the  secretary  should  be  in  subordination  to  the  body. 

1 9299.  Did  you  not  refer  just  now  to  the  East  India  Board,  and  others,  where 
you  say  the  secretary  is  the  superior  officer  ? — I  have  referred  to  that  practice  of 
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accustomed  bodies  in  which  they  delegate  the  preparation  of  documents  to  respon¬ 
sible  officers.  I  have  stated  in  the  case  I  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  in 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  public  that  those  preparations 
should  be  made  by  an  officer  whose  work  may  be  criticised  fairly  by  the  superior 
officers,  instead  of  one  of  themselves,  whose  acts  they  will  not  dispute  or  criticise. 
I  say  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  service  if  that  rule  had  been  adhered 
to  in  this  commission,  instead  of  papers  being  drawn  by  single  Commissioners 
which  the  other  Commissioners  do  not  like,  or  do  not  accord  with,  or  do  not 
cordially  approve,  and  therefore  are  not  willing  to  criticise  with  the  same  degree 
of  freedom  as  they  would  papers  prepared  by  a  superior  officer. 

19300.  What  you  suggest  is,  that  they  should  be  prepared  by  the  secretary  and 
revised  by  the  superior  officers,  and  not  prepared  by  the  superior  officers  r — I  call 
the  superior  officers  of  the  law  the  Commissioners.  They  should  be  prepared  by 
the  inferior  and  responsible  officer,  the  secretary,  and  considered,  deliberated,  and 
revised  by  the  superior  officers,  the  Commissioners.  In  page  12  of  my  case  I 
state,  “  Inter  pares  non  est  potestas ;  the  coequal  member  of  a  Board  is  not 
responsible  for  the  rest,” 

19301.  Now,  are  we  to  understand  you  as  having  legally  advised  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  that,  under  the  9th  clause,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  appoint  a  secretary  .J 
— That  question  about  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  never  arose  for  me  to 
advise  upon,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

19302.  You  have  given  your  opinion  here  to-day  that  the  construction  of  the 
word  “  may,”  in  the  9th  section,  has  reference,  not  to  empowering  them,  if 
they  choose  to  appoint  a  secretary,  but  to  enable  them  to  exercise  a  choice, 
whether  they  should  appoint  a  secretary,  or  whether  the  Government  should  ? — 
Yes. 

19303.  Are  we  to  understand  that  given  as  your  legal  opinion,  as  an  officer  ot 
the  Commission? — Yes  ;  I  am  of  opinion  that,  from  the  tenor  of  the  Act,  it  was 
within  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  appointing  a  Board,  that  it  should  he 
accompanied  by  the  usual  machinery  of  a  Board,  and  that  intention  is  indicated 
by  the  name  of  the  officer. 

19304.  Is  that  your  deliberate  opinion,  as  an  officer  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  is  that  your  construction  of  that  clause? — Yes;  it  has  never  arisen  till 
within  a  day  or  two ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

19305.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  aware  that  the  Attorney-general  of  the 
day,  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  and  the  Solicitor-general  of  the  day,  Sir  E.  Kelly,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  have  written  a  different  opinion  on  that  subject  Yes,  I  am 
aware  that  the  instructions  given,  or  the  cases  put  to  them,  were  very  imperfect ; 
I  should  have  submitted  that  this  w^as  to  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the 
existing  custom,  just  as  a  case  on  the  law  of  merchants  would  be  determined  by 
the  custom  of  merchants  ;  and  the  custom  and  official  convenience  of  such  an 
appointment  as  that  of  secretary  being  attached  to  the  Board,  all  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  led  to  that  inference  were  not  presented  to  them.  I  think  that  the 
actual  custom  should  have  been  presented  to  them,  and  the  public  inconvenience 
which  arises  from  summoning  an  officer  for  the  production  of  books.  It  is  laid 
down  in  a  case  cited  in  the  case  I  have  submitted,  that  when  books  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  or  records  proved,  that  the  proper  recording  officer,  such  as  the  town- 
clerk,  or  the  clerk  to  justices  of  petty  sessions,  is  the  officer  to  produce  and  prove 
them.  Under  that  understanding  I  have  been  subpoenaed  to  produce  papers,  and 
to  prove  proceedings  of  the  Board.  I  have  been  summoned  under  that  under¬ 
standing  very  recently,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  prove  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commissioners.  I  have  been  also  summoned  from  time  to  time 
by  different  Committees,  under  that  understanding,  that  the  secretary  had  func¬ 
tions  which  the  name  and  custom  usually  import.  I  should  have  submitted  to  the 
’  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general  the  views  contained  in  my  case,  which  were  not 
submitted  to  them. 

19306.  Chairman .]  Were  you  cognizant  of  the  preparation  of  this  case  when 
it  was  laid  before  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ? — No,  I  was  not  consulted 

about  it. 

19307.  Was  it  shown  to  you  at  all  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

19308.  Were  you  aware  it  was  laid  before  them  ? — Until  the  consultation  was 
had  I  was  not  informed  by  Mr.  Coode.  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  it. 

19309.  Did  you  attend  that  consultation  ?— - No  notice  was  given  me  in  relation 
to  it. 

19310.  Mr. 
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19310.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  What  you  meant  as  not  being  laid  before  the  officers 
of  the  Crown  is  merely  those  arguments  of  yours? — Nor  the  statement  of  the 
facts  necessary  to  guide  the  decision  as  to  official  custom,  of  which  they  are 
ignorant. 

1 93 1 1  •  T  ou  think  that  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  construed 
with  reference  to  customs  in  other  Boards  ? — Yes. 

J9312*  Is  that  the  opinion  you  are  prepared  to  give  as  a  leijal  officer  of  the 
Board  ? — Certainly. 

19313.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Would  that  include  the  practice  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  ? — \  es,  I  should  imagine  so.  I  remember  making  inquiry  for  my  own 
guidance  as  to  the  custom  ot  other  Boards,  and  without  inquiring  minutely  as  to 
the  custom  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  so.  In 
tact,  it  is  our  own  analogy.  We  have  sent  letters,  not  written  by  me  but  by  the 
Commissioners,  reprehending  any  proceedings  by  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  the 
absence  of  the  clerk. 

19314-  Do  you  consider  the  Board  of  Admiralty  a  very  good  example  for  the 
Commissioners  to  follow  ? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  them. 

19315-  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  The  name  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  mentioned  just 
now  as  concurring  with  Sir  F.  Thesiger  and  Sir  F.  Kelly  ;  are  you  aware  that  Mr. 
Tomlinson  is  one  ot  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  ?— I  am. 

19316.  Are  you  also  aw-are  that  he  is  the  gentleman  who  settled,  if  he  did  not 
draw7,  the  original  Poor-law7  Act? — He  is  one  of  the  barristers  ;  several  were  em¬ 
ployed,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  among  the  rest. 

19317.  He  was  the  person  who  settled  the  form  of  the  Act? — Yes;  a  very 
able  man  ;  but  1  met  Mr.  Tomlinson  soon  after  he  gave  his  opinion,  and  he  told 
me  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  definition  of  the  functions  of  secretaries  in  the 
law  books.  My  reply  was,  “That  is  just  your  defect;  you  ought  to  have  con¬ 
sulted  actual  custom  ;  and  it  is  to  be  governed  by  custom,  and  not  what  you  find 
in  your  books,  wffiich  is  nil” 

19318.  Did  Mr.  Tomlinson  agree  with  that  position  ? — He  did  not  reply  to  it. 

19319.  Chairman.']  Did  you  tell  him  what  your  definition  of  a  Board  w7as  ?  — 
No  ;  that  question  was  not  raised  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  1  never  myself  pre¬ 
sented  it.  My  main  objections  were  what  appeared  on  that  case  to  the  separate 
action,  and  to  sending  letters  separately,  which  rendered  the  keeping  of  a  true 
record  impracticable. 

19320.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  You  have  also  expressed  your  opinion  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  all  occasions  they  should  minute  or  record  the  reasons  for  their  acts  ? — 
No;  I  have  expressed  no  such  opinion. 

19321.  What  opinion  have  you  expressed  on  that? — I  have  expressed  an 
opinion,  not  that  it  is  legally  necessary,  not  that  they  will  subject  themselves  to 
any  penalty  for  not  doing  so,  but  as  a  matter  of  business,  practice,  and  conve¬ 
nience  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  it  is  most  important  that  all  documents 
should  be  self-justificatory,  and  set  forth  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded, 
that  is  to  say,  in  every  leading  and  important  case.  , 

19322.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  record  should  bear  on  the  face  of  it  the 
reasons  for  the  act  they  do,  whether  they  differ  in  opinion  or  not  ? — When  we 
have  drawn  up  a  very  full  and  large  minute  for  publication  ;  and  I  think  in  the 
earlier  minutes  it  will  be  found  that  the  circular  letters,  which  may  be  called  leading 
cases,  in  which  the  reasons  or  the  facts  are  set  forth,  or  referred  to  sufficiently^ 
intelligible  for  reference,  those  are  set  forth  in  extenso.  I  think  the  practice 
should  be  carried  out  much  further.  I  did  not  think  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
as  a  question  of  law  to  set  forth  more  than  the  result  of  the  proceedings,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  wmrds  of  the  statute,  excepting  cases  where  they  finally  differed,  when 
of  course  the  direction  of  the  statute  is  to  be  complied  with. 

J9323-  Are  we  to  understand  then  that  you  are  aware  that  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  does  not  require  it  to  be  done  unless  they  differ  in  opinion  ?— Certainly  ; 

I  put  it  simply  on  the  ground  of  business  convenience,  and  business  expediency. 

J9324-  Is  it  therefore  a  question  of  judgment  and  discretion? — Certainly. 

A9325-  You  have  objected  to  their  course  of  separate  communication  ? — Yes. 

19326.  How  far  do  you  carry  that ;  do  you  hold  it  to  be  improper  for  them 
to  communicate  on  subjects  before  their  Board,  otherwise  than  when  sitting  as  a 
Board  ?— -It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  the  line  ;  but  I  think  the  line  for  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  Board,  and  such  an  administrative  Board  as  this,  is  very  similar  to 
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E  Chadtvick,  Esq.  that  of  the  Judges.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  offence  or  not  for  two  judges 
- to  talk  about  a  case  that  may  have  occurred  in  court. 

28  July  1846.  19327.  As  a  professional  man  are  you  not  aware  that  one  or  two  of  the  Judges 

constantly  make  a  report  to  others,  or  correspond  with  others  while  on  circuits 
as  to  cases  they  have  heard? — I  have  set  forth  the  whole  of  my  opinions  very 
fully  in  the  case  that  is  now  before  the  Committee,  and  I  prefer  that  written 
answer  to  any  off-hand  verbal  exposition,  which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  practice. 

19328.  Do  you  object  to  their  privately  conversing  on  any  question  that 
may  come  before  them  ? — If  there  are  any  reasons  that  occur  in  private  conver¬ 
sation  between  two,  which  form  the  reason  for  any  decision  of  those  two,  the 
third  not  having  heard  it,  and  therefore  not  having  the  same  opportunity  of  joint  * 
action,  then  I  think  there  is  an  impropriety. 

19329.  That  is,  if  one  were  kept  in  the  dark  ? — Yes. 

19330.  Is  that  all  we  are  to  understand,  that  it  would  be  improper  for  two 
Commissioners  to  keep  the  third  Commissioner  in  the  dark  ? — That  is  a  sufficient 
reason,  as  it  appears  to  me,  for  not  conversing  out  of  the  Board-room. 

19331.  You  have  referred  to  the  practice  of  other  Boards  ;  should  you  consider 
it  improper  for  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  or  the  East  India  Board, 
or  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  confer  privately,  or  if  in  the  country  to  correspond 
on  a  subject  in  private,  which  is  likely  to  come  before  the  Board,  or  has  actually 
been  agitated  before  the  Board  ? — I  think  if  the  conference  between  the  two  is 
not  placed  fully  and  fairly  before  the  third  it  would  be  an  impropriety. 

19332.  And  you  would  have  them  abstain  from  communication,  except 
when  they  met  at  the  Board  ? — If  it  he  in  view-  to  action  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  dismissal  of  an  officer,  if  the  two  of  them  talk  together,  and 
stated  facts  which  the  third  has  not  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  I  think  there  is 
an  impropriety  in  that  circumstance. 

19333.  You  carry  it  to  that  extent,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

19334.  Chairman .]  Supposing  the  act  which  follows  on  that  to  go  out  as  the 
opinion  of  the  three? — Yes. 

19335.  That  is  the  case  to  which  you  refer? — Yes. 

19336.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  think  there  is 
an  impropriety  in  any  act  being  done  by  two  Commissioners  without  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  third  ? — He  being  in  a  position  to  have  cognizance  of  it. 

19337.  That  if  the  third  Commissioner  is  indirectly  or  directly  kept  in  the  dark, 
you  think  there  is  a  great  impropriety  in  the  proceedings  of  the  other  two  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — Yes. 

19338.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  order  prepared  by  you  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  two  Commissioners,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  in  1839, 
upon  which  some  subsequent  conversation  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Frank¬ 
land  Lewis  ? — No  ;  the  business  was  so  multifarious,  and  the  orders  prepared  so 
very  various  of  the  kind,  that  I  have  no  recollection  at  this  date  of  any  such  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

19339.  Have  you  any  iecollection  of  communication  with  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis, 
with  regard  to  an  order  you  proposed  to  issue  to  certain  unions  round  London, 
and  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  expressed  an  objection  to  your  proposal  at  the  time?  — 

Very  likely  it  may  have  been  so. 

19340.  Do  you  recollect  taking  the  opportunity,  when  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis 
was  out  of  town,  of  suggesting  your  proposition  to  the  other  two  Commissioners  ? 

— No ;  that  was  one  of  the  difficulties  in  which  all  the  officers  were  placed,  of 
having  the  Commissioners  sitting  separately,  and  acting  separately,  and  having  on 
very  important  questions  to  go  and  make  representations  to  them  in  their  separate 
rooms. 

19341.  The  question  is  not  now  referring  to  any  case  in  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  sat  separately,  but  whether,  having  communicated  your  views  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  subject  to  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  and  having  heard  from  him  certain  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  course  you  proposed,  you  took  an  opportunity,  when  Mr.  F.  Lewis 
went  out  of  town,  to  renew  that  suggestion  to  his  colleagues  who  remained  in 
town? — That  I  communicated  to  those  colleagues  ;  that  I  urged  an  order,  con¬ 
cealing  from  them  any  objection  that  had  been  made  by  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  if 
that  be  implied  in  the  question,  an  untruth  in  fact  is  implied  in  the  question. 

19342.  That  is  not  implied  in  the  question  ;  what  is  implied  in  the  question  is 
whether  you  remember  having  made  a  suggestion  to  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  which 

was 
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was  not  accepted  by  him  ;  and  then,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis, 
repeating  that  suggestion  to  his  colleagues? — It  is  very  possible. 

J9343-  Did  you  renew  to  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis’  colleages,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr. .  Frankland  Lewis,  the  proposal  which  you  had  made  to  Mr.  Frankland 
Lewis,  and  which  had  not  been  accepted  by  him  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
one  order,  or  any  such  order  of  that  kind.  I  have  a  recollection  of  being  dis¬ 
agreeably  compelled  to  go  from  room  to  room  to  make  representations. 

J9344-  You  do  not  recollect  having  any  communication  with  Mr.  Frankland 
Lewis  on  such  a  subject? — I  do  not  recollect  one  way  or  other  ;  it  is  very  likely 
I  had  ;  it  is  very  possible  or  probable  that  1  might  have  made  representations  to 
him  ;  that  he  has  dissented  from  them  ;  that  I  have  gone  to  the  other  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  made  representations  to  them,  and  they  have  assented. 

J9345-  Do  you  think  you  would  have  forgotten  it  if,  after  having  recom¬ 
mended  an  order  in  the  way  mentioned,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis, 
such  an  order  has  been  revoked,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  previously  expressed 
objections  to  you,  and  on  the  ground  that  it  was  pressed  on  his  colleagues  in  his 
absence  ?  \  es,  it  is  very  likely  ;  various  things  have  occurred  ;  the  multifarious¬ 

ness  of  the  business  has  rendered  exact  recollection,  even  with  a  good  memory, 
extremely  difficult. 

*9346.  So  many  cases  of  this  kind  may  have  occurred  ? — Yes.  ’ 

Chairman .]  Do  you  intend  to  say  so  many  cases  of  this  kind  have 
occurred  ?  No,  I  mean  to  say  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  from  room  to  room,  to 
converse  with  the  different  Commissioners. 

1934^-  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  If  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  had  represented  to  you  what 
he  thought  of  the  extreme  impropriety  of  your  conduct  in  this  matter,  wrould  you 
have  forgotten  it?— No.  I  differed  very  much  with  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  as  to 
the  propriety  and  regularity  of  his  own  proceedings,  and  was  compelled  more  than 
once  to  challenge  them  as  being  illegal,  and  in  contravention  of  the  Act,  and 
especially  as  to  this  mode  of  acting  in  different  rooms. 

19349*  You  thought  it  your  duty,  as  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  to  challenge 
your  superior  ?  “  Challenge’’  was  too  strong  a  word.  It  was  consistent  with  my 

position,  as  secretary  of  that  Board,  that  I  should  not  only  represent  illegalities 
and  contraventions  to  the  Commissioners,  but  that  I  should  represent  them  to  the 
Government.  Decisions  having  been  come  to  by  the  Board  on  two  occasions  in 
conti  avention  of  the  law,  I  was  compelled  to  represent  them  to  the  Government, 
and  the  Government  affirmed  my  representation,  and  reversed  their  proceedings. 

1935°*  Upon  what  occasions  were  those  representations  made? — One  in  1838, 
when  an  order  was  made  that  would  have  had  the  tendency  to  recommend  the 
extension  of  the  allowance  system.  A  general  order  was  agreed  to  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  I  was  compelled  to  send  in  my  views  to  the  then  Government, 
and  my  views  were  adopted,  and  the  order  disallowed.  In  1840,  similar  general 
statutory  provisions  were  recommended  or  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
i  was  painluily  obliged  to  send  in  my  representations  to  the  Government,  and 
again  those  representations  were  allowed. 

1 93.51.  Were  those  representations  with  regard  to  the  inexpediency  or  illegality 
of  the  proposed  order  ? — Both  the  inexpediency  and  the  illegality  of  the  first  order  ; 
and  the  inexpediency  of  the  second,  which  was  a  proposal  to  embody  certain 
matters  in  statutory  enactments. 

19352*  You  stated  that  you  have  had  many  and  great  opportunities  of  observing 
Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  since  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Commission  ?— 
I  have. 

19353*  Did  you  know  Mr.  Parker  before  he  was  connected  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  ? — No. 

*9354*  Did  you  recommend  him  for  employment  to  the  Commissioners  9 — 
No. 

19355-  Was  it  on  your  suggestion  that  he  was  employed  ? — Not  at  all ;  he  was 
an  entire  stranger  to  me  before  he  was  employed. 

.  19356*  You  stated  that  Mr.  Parker  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  ot  w'orkhouses  ? — Very  great. 

19357*  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  so  by  the  direction  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  or  his  superiors  ? — I  cannot  say. 

1 9358.  Do  you  know  whether  his  special  attention  to  that  particular  subject 
was  voluntary,  or  by  the  direction  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — I  imagine 
voluntary,  because  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  evils  that  he  found  to  exist  in  the 
°*45*  33*  D  newly 
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newly-erected  workhouses  ;  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  defects  of  the  classi¬ 
fication. 

19359.  You  have  stated  that  in  consequence,  as  you  believe,  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
special  attention  to  this  subject,  that  is  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  union 
workhouses,  “  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  directed  him  on  several  occasions 
to  go  to  unions  which  did  not  belong  to  his  district,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  building  of  new  workhouses  and  improvements  in  workhouses.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  are  you  aware  that  such  is  the  case.  Your  answer  is,  “  Yes;  in  several 
instances  that  has  been  I  believe  the  case,  on  account  of  his  very  special,  and 
I  may  say,  his  superior  attention  to  it.”  Are  you  aware  whether  those  visits 
which  you  state  Mr.  Parker  made  to  several  unions  out  of  his  district,  on  the  - 
subject  of  the  construction  of  workhouses  in  those  unions,  were  voluntary  or  by  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I  spoke  of  my  belief,  and  my  belie!  was  that 
they  were  authorized,  but  of  that  I  have  no  knowledge  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not 
remember  the  letters  of  direction,  but  of  the  fact  of  his  having  gone,  and  of  his 
having  produced  or  recommended  alterations,  I  presume  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
that  they  have  been  in  the  usual  course  ;  but  I  have  no  papers  or  notes.  If  I  had 
the  means  I  have  not  used  them, 

19360.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  those  special  visits  were  necessarily 
attended  with  inattention  to  his  own  district? — Yes. 

19361.  And  do  not  you  know  whether  these  special  visits  were  voluntary,  or 
by  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners? — I  cannot  say;  they  were  talked  of  in  the 
office  at  all  events.  I  understood  they  were  recognized.  I  heard  no  blame  for 
bis  going  out  of  the  way,  and  heard  no  remark  made  imputing  lault  for  his  going 
out  of  his  district  to  improve  the  workhouses  in  another  district. 

19362.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Did  Mr.  Parker  make  any  special  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  as  the  result  of  those  visits  ? — I  understood  there  were  some  reports  or 
representations. 

19363.  Mr.  Christie-]  Were  the  visits  reported  in  his  weekly  diaries? — I 
should  presume  they  w'ere;  wherever  he  goes,  and  whatever  he  does,  his  daily 
visits,  and  his  daily  work  are,  or  ought  to  be,  put  down  in  the  diary. 

19364.  Mr.  fVakley .]  Have  you  ever  known  Assistant  Commissioners  make 
official  visits  to  districts  not  their  own,  unless  they  had  authority  for  so  doing  from 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — I  think  I  may  have  known  instances  in  which  one 
Assistant  Commissioner  has  said,  “  I  shall  not  get  to  such  a  union ;  I  wish  you 
would  look  in  for  me  ;  or  I  cannot  attend  such  a  Board,  I  have  an  appointment; 
can  you  go  there?”  These  sort  of  matters  of  comity  and  civility  between  them 
may  have  taken  place. 

19365.  The  question  referred  to  special  objects  or  special  subjects  of  inquiry? 

—  No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  not  of  any  lengthened  occupation  ;  a  visit  to  a 
union,  or  a  visit  to  a  workhouse,  or  looking  over  workhouse  plans  in  that  way. 

It  may  have  occurred  in  this  way,  that  other  Assistant  Commissioners,  knowing 
the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  subject,  may  have  requested  him  to  look  over 
their  plans,  or  sites,  or  both.  That  would  occur  of  course  without  any  remark 
being  made  on  it. 

19366.  Could  an  Assistant  Commissioner  exercise  any  legal  authority  out  of  his 
own  district  unless  he  had  for  so  doing  the  special  sanction  of  the  Commissioners? 

— I  imagine  not. 

19367.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Did  you  imagine  that  those  visits  of  Mr.  Parker  w'ere 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any  order  of  the  Commissioners,  or  any  alteration  of 
the  law  ? — No.  The  erection  of  workhouses,  and  to  some  extent  the  form  of  the 
workhouses,  is  not  a  thing  that  we  can  enforce  by  order;  it  must  be  done  by  con¬ 
sent.  He  might  have  gone  there  to  influence  the  erection  of  the  workhouse  by 
showing  a  superior  plan.  Further  than  the  fact  that  he  had  been  applied  to  with 
relation  to  workhouses  that  were  not  in  his  district,  I  have  no  other  than  a  general 
recollection. 

19368.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Parker  was  applied  to  as  to  those  districts;  are 
you  sure  that  those  visits  were  not  in  consequence  of  an  application  made  to  visit  ? 

— No  ;  all  I  heard  was,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  gone  to  this  or  that  union,  and  he 
had  more  unions  and  workhouses  to  attend  to  than  his  own  district ;  but  how  he 
went,  or  what  the  applications  w^ere,  I  have  no  recollection. 

19369.  Then  those  visits  may,  for  all  you  know,  be  entirely  volunteer  visits  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Parker? — They  may. 

19370-  Chairman .]  Are  Assistant  Commissioners  so  little  occupied  as  to  be 

able 
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able  to  make  volunteer  visits  ?— Undoubtedly  their  powers  of  visiting  are  greatly 
too  limited,  and  it  would  only  be  in  the  case  ol  some  inconvenience  or  some  im¬ 
practicability  that  Mr.  Parker  would  be  requested  to  go. 

19371.  Mr.  M.  Sutton,]  You  were  understood  to  sav  that  the  business  of  an 
Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  is  too  great  to  admit  of*  his  easily  making  those 
volunteer  visits  to  other  unions  ? — Yes. 

*9372.  That  is,  if  his  business  is  strictly  attended  to? — Yes. 

19373*  ^-1S  business  might  be  neglected,  and  then  those  volunteer  visits  mi  Nit 
be  made  ? — Yes. 

19374-  If  you  look  to  question  18981,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “  Whether 
those  several  special  visits  to  unions  not  in  his  district  would  not  interfere  with  his 
attention  to  his  own  district  ?”  your  answer  is,  “Undoubtedly  ;  he  could  not  be 
working  on  one  thing  without  neglecting  or  leaving  a  minor  thing  unattended  to”7 
— Yes. 


^  i9o/5-  And  again,  some  lines  lower  down,  you  make  use  ot  this  expression 
“  1  never  thought  of  complaining  of  his  attendance  to  superior  duties,  and  his 
neglecting  secondary  and  inferior  duties.”  What  do  you  mean  by  “  minor  thino-s 
and  secondary  and  inferior  duties”  ?— I  should  think  the  construction  of  a  work- 
house  on  a  good  plan  is  a  thing  that  may  govern  the  whole  action,  or  influence  to 
a  most  important  extent  the  whole  action  of  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  a 
whole  union;  whereas  the  routine  business  as  to  the  action  or  irregularities  of 
dealing  with  the  workhouse,  when  once  constructed,  would  be  very5  inferior  in 
their  consequences  and  value  to  that  attention  to  the  original  construction. 

19376.  Are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  a  volunteer  attention  on  the  part 
of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  construction  of  a  workhouse  out  of  his 
district  is,  in  your  opinion,  a  superior  duty  to  attention  to  the  unions  within  his 
own  district  ?  It  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  duties;  whether  they 
were  routine  duties  in  his  own  district.  If  this  opportunity  for  a  large  service 
occurred  in  another  district,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  his  superiors  acquainted 
with  the  demand  for  him  from  the  other  union. 


1 9377-  Y°u  have  said,  and  your  attention  has  been  called  to  it  before,  that  you 
have  no  doubt  that  these  special  visits  would  interfere  with  the  attention  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  his  own  district? — Certainly. 

.  19378-  Are  you  aware  what  were  the  number  of  visits  that  Mr.  Parker  found 
it  consistent  with  his  other  duties  to  pay  to  the  several  unions  within  his  district? 
—I  have  not  gone  over  his  diaries  or  his  quarterly  returns,  nor  have  I  traced  his 
actions,  nor  the  demands  for  his  attention,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  give  any  answer 
on  that.  I  only,  I  believe,  stated  to  the  Committee  the  fact,  that  when  I  had 
occasion,  in  the  earlier  course  of  the  proceedings,  to  look  over  the  arrears  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  I  found  Mr.  Parker  in  arrear,  and  represented  the  arrear  and  that 
he  answered  me  by  showing  that  at  that  time  he  had  superior  duties  to’  perform 
and  I  was  satisfied  with  it.  What  those  superior  duties  were  at  this  time  I  do’ 
not  recollect. 

1 9379-  Are  you  aware,  and  do  you  know  the  number  of  unions  which  Mr. 
Parker  has  left  unvisited  forgone  year,  or  the  number  he  may  have  left  unvisited 
for  two  years,  or  the  number  for  three  years  ? — I  have  not  looked  over  the  returns  • 
I  am  not  aware  of  them.  ’ 

19380.  Supposing  there  was  a  union  not  visited  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
lor  three  years,  do  not  you  think  that  a  visit  to  that  union  would  be  a  duty 
superior  to  the  attendance  in  any  union  out  of  his  district,  for  the  purpose  of  recom¬ 
mending  the  construction  of  a  new  workhouse  ? — No,  because  it  is  dependent 
always  on  the  nature  of  the  progress  of  relief  in  that  union.  An  Assistant 
Commissioner’s  visits  to  unions  are  very  properly  governed  by  the  returns  from  the 
unions  as  to  the  progress  of  pauperism,  and  if  he  saw  that  the  progress  of  pau¬ 
perism,  so  far  as  appeared  by  the  returns,  a  primi  facie  appearance  of  everythin^ 
that  was  good  in  the  particular  union,  for  example,  in  the  Cookham  Union,  or  any 
other  union  that  worked  exceedingly  well,  if  he  had  any  public  duty  to  perform 
anywhere  else,  his  public  time  and  service  would  have  been  misspent,  in  going  to 
that  particular  union;  that  is  to  say,  in  neglecting  a  certain  evil,  to  visit  a  place 

where  the  existence  of  any  evil  was  in  all  probability  either  uncertain  or  certain 
not  to  exist. 


19381.  The  question  applied  to  a  volunteer  visit,  not  to  one  directed  by  the 
authorities  out  of  his  union  ? — If  he  had  the  Cookham  Union  or  any  particular 
union^m  which  the  progress  was  certain,  and  the  alternative  of  the  next  door 
°4j  33-  neighbouring 
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neighbouring  union  where  there  was  a  great  mass  of  evil  pervading,  he  should 
have  gone  to  the  last.  It  is  all  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  apparent 
advantage.  In  those  cases  he  should  have  made  representations.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  did  or  not.  All  these  cases  are  entirely  supposed  cases,  of 
which  I  am  in  ignorance. 

19382.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  do  not  know  that  any  one  of  these  visits  was  a 
volunteered  visit  ? — Not  at  all ;  these  are  all  hypothetical  cases. 

19383.  Chairman .]  You  have  given  your  answers  on  the  assumption  that  these 
visits  are  volunteer  visits  ? — Yes. 

19384.  Whether  they  were  so  or  not,  you  do  not  know  ? — I  have  no  know¬ 
ledge. 

19385.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. \  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Parker,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Commissioner,  found  a  great  arrear  of  business  in  the  office  in 
that  department  ?' — Yes;  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  sales  of  parish  property 
department,  and  the  correspondence  with  relation  to  it. 

19386.  You  slated  that  Mr.  Parker  succeeded  in  diminishing  that  arrear? — I 
stated  my  recollection,  that  lie  laboured  very  hard  in  it,  and  I  think  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  it;  but  at  this  time  I  do  not  know.  There  was  still  very  considerable 
arrears  subsisting. 

19387.  You  are  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Parker  succeeded  in  diminishing  the 
arrears  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

1 9388*  Are  you  sure  that  he  did  not? — I  cannot  tell  whether  the  influx  of 
business  during  the  early  period  was  not  still  overpowering;  he  may  have 
diminished  the  arrear  of  business  at  the  time  he  entered  the  office,  and  still  an 
overpowering  quantity  be  left;  but  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  in  Mr.  Gale.  I  remember  the  fact  of  Mr.  Parker’s  hard  labour,  of  his 
taking  papers  home  with  him  at  night,  and  that  he  laboured  very  hard ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  arrears,  I  only  know  they  were  very  great,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  Mr.  Gale. 

19389.  Who  succeeded  Mr.  Parker  in  his  office  of  assistant  secretary  ? — Mr. 
Lumley. 

19390.  Has  there  been  any  arrear  in  the  office  since  Mr.  Lumley  has  been  in 
that  office  ? — No  ;  but  the  business  has  also  diminished. 

19391.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  Mr.  Lumley  find  any  arrear  on  becoming  assistant 
secretary  ? — I  think  there  was  not  such  an  arrear  as  Mr.  Parker  had  ;  Mr.  Gale 
got  the  arrear  under  very  much. 

19392.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Did  Mr.  Lumley  find  any  arrear  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  office? — I  do  not  recollect;  Mr.  Gale  had  been  at  work  very  assiduously, 
and  I  think  had  got  down  the  arrear  before  Mr.  Lumley  came. 

19393*  Did  Mr.  Lumley  have  the  assistance  of  any  one,  or  was  he  employed 
in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Gale  was  ? — No. 

19394.  Still  there  has  no  arrear  arisen  since  2 — No,  Mr.  Luinley’s  work  has  been 
very  successful,  so  far  as  diminishing  arrears.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to 
say  that  questions  were  settled  and  matters  put  in  a  state  of  routine  which  rendered 
subsequent  dispatch  less  difficult  than  prior  to  that  time.  Mr.  Gale  had  worked 
out  a  great  deal  of  form  and  means  of  diminution,  of  which  Mr.  Lumley  had  the 
benefit. 

19395.  You  do  not  know  what  unions  Mr.  Parker  did  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  improved  plans  of  workhouses? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  the  Rye, 
and  Cuckfield,  and  the  Portsea  unions  were  some  of  them. 

19396.  You  say  that  Mr.  Parker  recommended  that  clerks  of  unions  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  deputies  ? — Yes. 

19397.  And  about  that  recommendation  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect  ? — Yes,  that  they  should  not  work  by  deputies ; 
but  I  rather  think  that  Mr.  Parker’s  opinion  went  further,  that  no  clerks  should 
be  engaged  who  did  not  give  their  whole  time  to  the  public  service.  I  think  that 
was  his  doctrine  and  opinion. 

1939&*  Do  you  know  in  how  many  cases  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have 
sanctioned  the  employment  of  deputies  as  clerks? — No. 

\9399-  lt  many  ? — I  think  few ;  but  as  these  sanctions  were  one  by  one,  and 
variously,  I  have  never  enumerated  them. 

194°°*  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  such  a  sanction  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  or  is  it  the  general  rule  that  clerks  to  unions  are  allowed  to 
appoint  deputies  ? — It  is  not  the  general  rule. 


19401.  Do 
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19401.  Do  you  know  in  how  many  cases  that  sanction  has  been  given? 
— No. 

19402.  How  is  the  sanction  given  when  it  is  sanctioned? — Generally  by  letter. 

,94°3*  Is  ^  n°t  under  seal  ? — I  do  not  recollect  accurately  our  practice  in  that 
respect. 

19404*  You  were  understood  to  say  that  in  that  case  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Macclesfield  and  Bolton,  you  had  made  a  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Commissioners  of  certain  illegal  practices  which  you  found  in 
force  there? — Yes. 

1 94°5*  You  stated  that  in  the  suggestions  which  you  made,  you  were  not 
supported? — Yes. 

19406.  Can  you  state  the  nature  of  those  suggestions  ?  Here  is  the  report,  if 
you  wish  to  refresh  your  memory.— The  first  suggestion  was  the  publication’ of 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  showing  the  state  of  the  facts.  There  are  certain 
suggestions  that  appear  to  me  to  occur  without  expression  on  the  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  an  illegal  practice.  The  first  is,  that  in  this  particular  case,  where 
application  had  been  made  for  the  investigation,  and  anxiety  expressed  for  its 
publication,  the  fact  should  be  published.  The  second  suggestion  immediately 
occurring  as  a  duty  was,  that  the  illegality  of  the  practice  should  be  notified  by 
the  Board  to  the  parties  carrying  it  out  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  third 
suggestion  was,  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  should,  consistently  with  his 
other  duties,  be  required  to  attend  and  to  remove  either  the  illegal  or  the  improper 
practice.  r 

19407.  Then  a  report  having  been  given,  the  suggestions  were  more  implied 
than  stated  there  ?— Yes,  but  I  remember  stating  my  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
an  early  and  immediate  publication  of  the  report,  not  only  to  the  particular  union, 
but  to  the  whole  district. 

19408.  bxplain  to  the  Committee  w;hat  you  mean  by  the  expression  that 
suggestions  which  were  not  stated,  but  only  implied,  were  not  well  received  by  the 
Commissioners? — By  the  Commissioners,  I  mean  the  chief  person  was  Mr.  George 
Lewis,  but  I  cannot  describe  it  otherwise  than  by  his  manner.  He  did  not 
receive  the  labour  well.  After  bestowing  great  labour  in  investigating  a  case,  and 
presenting  it,  it  would  occur  either  to  express  satisfaction,  or  to  have  a  manner  of 
satisfaction,  w  hereas  the  reverse  was  the  case ;  that  is  to  say,  the  manner  was  not 
pleasant,  and  was  not  such  as  would  induce  me  to  mention  it  a  second  time. 

1 94 °9-  y°u  mean  that  the  manner  was  not  pleasant  when  you  made  the 
suggestions,  or  when  you.  gave  the  report  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — I  think  the  time  was 
the  same  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  report  might  have  been  taken  in  to  him  by  a 
clerk,  or  by  some  one  according  to  the  usual  course,  and  that  I  may  have  made 
an  application  or  representation,  telling  him  the  report  wTas  ready  for  presentation, 
and  that  the  people  at  Macclesfield  were  exceedingly  anxious  about  it.  I  believe 
I  did  state  my  own  opinion  about  the  importance  of  its  publication. 

19410.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  only  suggestion  that  w'as  not  well  re¬ 
ceived  was  the  suggestion  of  publication  ?  — And  presentation  with  a  view  to  pub¬ 
lication. 

19411.  Is  that  the  only  suggestion  which  was  not  well  received  ? — 1  remember 
distinctly  the  chief  impression  made  on  my  mind  was,  that  I  urged  the  illegality  ; 
that  this  allowance  system  was  illegal ;  that  having  been  presented  to  the°Com- 
missioners,  some  slep  must  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  first  step  was  this 
matter  of  the  notification.  I  stated  the  evil  that  resulted  to  the  district  ;  and  I 
stated  also,  I  believe,  that  there  were  other  investigations  depending  on  it. 

19412.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  did  make  a  verbal  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Commissioners  immediately  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  illegal  practices;  that  it  was  notan  implied  suggestion,  but  a  suggestion  you 
made  to  Mr.  Lewis  verbally  ?*— With  respect  to  the  emphasis  given  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  measures  I  cannot  state  ;  the  emphasis  given  was  to  that  first  step  of  pub¬ 
lication,  and  that  something  with  respect  to  the  subsequent  steps,  the  steps  subse¬ 
quent  to  publication.  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  steps ;  it  might  have  been 
simply  that  something  ought  to  be  done  on  it. 

1941 3.  Were  you  prepared  to  recommend  an  immediate  alteration  of  the  system 
that  then  prevailed  in  this  district  of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  and  other  prac¬ 
tices  to  which  you  have  alluded  in  that  report? — Yes;  I  was  prepared  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  not  on  my  own  authority,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  manufacturers  and 
labouiers,  the  parties  locally  concerned.  I  believe  I  was  supported  in  opinion  bv 
0,45  33*  E  the 
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tbe  Assistant  Commissioner,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  supported  by  the  ex¬ 
isting  practice,  such  as  in  the  Leeke  and  Chorlton  unions,  where  a  system  of  relief, 
according  to  law,  prevailed,  and  was  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  evidence. 

99414!  Do  you  state  in  that  report  how  long  these  practices  have  been  supposed 
to  obtain  in  this  district? — That  was  rather  difficult  to  ascertain. 

19415.  Do  you  suppose  they  had  been  but  lately  adopted  ? — I  think  they  had 

been,  as  it  were,  intermittent, 

19416.  Adopted  in  times  of  distress  ?— Adopted  at  different  times,  sometimes 
greater  and  sometimes  less,  and  generally  at  the  instance  of  masters  and  people 
who  had  the  same  sinister  interest  which  has  governed  the  same  practices  in  agri¬ 
cultural  districts. 

194,17.  And  vou  thought  then  that  it  was  desirable  immediately  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  these  practices  which  had  obtained  in  this  district  r — I  thought  it 
was  necessary.  With  respect  to  the  term  “  immediately,”  of  course  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  constructions  to  be  had  ;  it  may  be  immediately  within  a  day,  a  month,  or 
a  year  ;  but  certainly  an  immediate  step  should  be  taken  to  represent  to  the  parties 
the  illegality,  and  that  was  the  opinion,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  people  who  were  the 
best  judges,  the  officers  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  on  the  spot. 

19418.  You  thought  that  the  time  was  favourable  for  making  so  great  a  reform 
in  the  system  on  which  the  Poor  Law  was  administered  in  those  districts  ?  It 
certainly  was  not  a  great  reform  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  pervading  the  whole  district,  foi 
the  chief  ground  of  recommending  that  it  should  be  put  a  stop  to  there,  was  shown 
by  the  accompanying  evidence  of  the  Chorlton  Union  and  others,  where  the  piac- 
tice  was  not  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  in  tho^e 
places  which  were  subjected  to  the  same  common  distress. 

19419.  But  the  word  “  great”  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  district,  but  to  the 
alteration  or  reform  ?— There  was  nothing  in  magnitude  which  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  its  being  altered  in  the  Macclesfield  Union.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Macclesfield  officers,  that  there  a  as  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  altered  ;  and  in 
the  Bolton  Union  it  was  also  clear,  from  the  tenor  of  the  evidence  of  the  Bolton 
officers,  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  altered  there.  In  those  two 
unions  the  evil  had  been  existing,  while  the  surrounding  unions  had  it  not.^ 

19420.  And  in  these  views  ot  yours  the  Commissioners  did  not  concur?  With 
respect  to  what  their  views  were,  I  have  no  means  of  stating  ;  I  have  stated  the 
extent  of  my  knowledge  to  the  Committee,  that  there  was  a  decided  refusal  to  the 
first  step  of  publication  of  the  evil. 

19421.  The  chief  abuse  which  you  found  prevail  in  these  districts,  both  in 
Macclesfield  and  Bolton,  was  the  payment  of  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  wages  ?— 
That  was  one  of  them  ;  that  was  the  illegality. 

19422.  How  did  you  propose  to  do  away  with  that  practice;  what  was  the 
practical  mode  of  doing  away  with  it? — It  was  that  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Chorlton  Union,  of  offering  the  parties  applying  for  relief,  relief  wholly  on 
account  of  the  parish,  or  on  account  of  the  union.  They  there  gave  them  out¬ 
door  relief,  at  digging  or  piece-work.  They  worked  very  extensively  in  the  drain¬ 
age  of  a  moss,  and  that  v*.  as  done  by  labourers  wholly  dependent  on  the  parish. 

19423.  Could  the  same  steps  have  been  taken  in  Bolton  or  in  Macclesfield  ?— ■ 
Something  similar  might  be  done  ;  whether  the  same  steps  might  have  been  appli¬ 
cable,  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  next  stage,  to  say  that  it  should  be 
done,  or  to  give  directions  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  do  what  appeared  on 
examination  to  be  practicable.  If  directions  had  been  given  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,  it  is  possible  that  there  might  have  been  found  in  the  Macclesfield 
Union  out-door  work  which  might  have  been  available,  or  other  means,  perhaps, 
if  not  in  draining  a  moss,  in  cutting  a  road,  or  in  doing  other  work  of  a  similar 
description. 

19424.  Are  you  prepared  to  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
Bolton  and  Macclesfield  at  that  time,  that  the  guardians  of  those  two  places  could 
have  offered  to  the  applicants  for  relief  out-door  relief? — I  am  not  prepared,  not 
having  taken  the  next  step,  not  having  examined  what  out-door  work  there  was, 
what  roads  there  were,  and  what  other  things  there  were  to  do,  I  cannot  state  in 
what  form  or  mode  the  relief  was  supplied;  all  I  have  is  the  impression  of  the 
officers  there,  and  the  impression  of  very  intelligent  people,  that  the  then  mode  of 
relief  was  utterly  unnecessary  and  injurious. 

19425.  And,  under  any  circumstances,  you  were  prepared  to  suggest,  and  did 
suggest  to  the  Commissioners,  that  prompt  steps  should  be  taken  at  that  time  to 
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do  away  entirely  with  this  system  of  relief,  by  payments  in  aid  of  wages  ? — Yes,  the 
evils  presented  there  were  complex.  I  do  not  remember  any  specific  step  in  anv  way 
recommended  ;  in  fact,  the  state  of  examination  that  w  e  made  there  w>as  not  such 
as  to  justify  an  immediate  recommendation  of  that  kind,  or  a  recommendation 
more  than  this,  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  should  specially  attend  to  it,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  and  removing  the  practice  as  early  as  possible,  by  such 
means  as,  on  examination,  he  found  practicable. 

19426.  Is  it  not  clear  that,  to  do  away  with  this  system,  one  of  two  courses  must 
be  pursued  by  the  guardians,  either  to  offer  out-door  relief  or  work  to  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  relief? — Yes. 

19427.  And  you  are  by  no  means  clear  that  out-door  relief  could  have  been 
offered  in  either  of  these  cases;  either  Bolton  or  Macclesfield  ? — Yes  ;  I  recollect 
distinctly  that  the  Macclesfield  workhouse  was  in  a  state  of  exceeding  disorder ; 
utterly  unfit  for  the  reception  of  anybody.  I  have  an  impression  that  there  was 
either  digging  or  road  work.  The  subject  of  that  out-door  work  at  Macclesfield 
was  inquired  into,  and  something  pratical  did  present  itself  there  as  being  pro¬ 
bable  to  be  obtained. 

19428.  Can  you  refer  to  any  part  of  that  report  which  has  been  placed  in 
your  hands,  which  makes  such  a  statement  with  regard  to  out-door  relief? — The 
purport  of  the  report  was  to  represent  generally  the  prevalence  of  the  evils. 

19429*  Mr.  Christie .]  You  have  not  had  a  personal  reference  to  that  report 
lately  ? — No. 

1943°-  Mr.  Sheridan.']  You  have  spoken  to  irregularities  out  of  doors,  and 
exceeding  maladministration  in  the  union  house? — Yes. 

19431.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  maladministration  ?— The  workhouse  was 
badly  formed,  and  badly  classified  ;  there  was  some  mixture  of  the  sexes,  and  dis¬ 
orders  of  that  kind,  and  w;ant  of  discipline,  and  other  irregularities. 

19432.  Did  an  inquiry  take  place  into  that  part? — Yes. 

19433*  And  w  as  it  found  that  there  had  been  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
master  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — l  think  the  master  was  a  complaining  party  ; 
I  think  the  master  was  complaining  of  the  architectural  arrangements  of  the  house 
being  such  as  precluded  the  classification  and  occasioned  the  disorders  of  which 
he  complained. 

19434*  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  In  answer  to  a  former  question  you  were  understood 
to  state,  that  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  allowance  system,  one  of  two  courses 
would  have  been  necessary,  either  to  offer  out-door  relief  or  the  workhouse  ? 
—Yes. 

19435*  Are  you  not  aware  that  you  would  have  been  unable  at  that  moment 
to  say  that  out-door  relief  was  practicable  in  either  of  those  districts  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

]9436.  And  it  followed,  that  if  out-door  relief  had  been  impracticable,  the 
workhouse  must  have  been  offered  to  all  applicants  for  relief,  in  doing  away  with 
this  system  of  payments  in  aid  of  wages? — Certainly  ;  but  I  must  represent,  that 
the  chief  and  the  main  grievance  at  Macclesfield  was,  the  bad  condition  of  the 
old  workhouse ;  and  the  representations  of  the  gentry,  and  of  all  persons  with 
relation  to  that  workhouse,  rendered  the  importance  of  publishing  the  evidence 
as  to  the  state  of  the  workhouse  the  more  necessary,  as  a  means  of  getting  an 
improved  workhouse,  which  might  be  applied  to  what  they  considered  the  correct 
administration  of  the  law. 

19437-  Chairman .]  Under  the  words  “  out-door  relief,”  you  include  out-door 
relief  in  money,  without  requiring  any  labour,  and  also  relief  given  in  return  for 
labour  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

^943^*  Mr.  J\I.  Sutton.]  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  many  abuses  were 
found  to  exist  both  in  Macclesfield  and  Bolton,  which  were  not  known  to  exist  in 
Chorlton  and  other  unions  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  went  down  to  inquire. 

19439-  You  stated  that  you  found  fault  with  Mr.  Mott  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
trict? — Yes. 

1944°.  Why  did  you  find  fault  with  Mr.  Mott  ?— Because  of  this  illegality. 
We  were  aware  of  various  irregularities  existing,  and  the  administration  of  relief 
not  being  satisfactory  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  at  Liverpool  and 
other  places ;  but  we  were  not  aware,  at  least  I  was  not,  although  I  made  con¬ 
siderable  inquiry,  of  the  allowance  system  having  been  introduced,  and  made  use 
of  to  the  extent  to  which  it  appeared  it  had  been  in  both  those  unions,  and  formed 
the  foundation  of  an  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  law  ;  and  I  found  fault 
°*45  33*  with 
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with  Mr.  Mott,  that  that  state  of  things  had  not  been  represented,  because  the 
state  of  abuse  there,  and  the  irregularity  was  so  much  greater  than  appeared  in 
any  previous  reports. 

19441.  Do  you  think,  on  a  special  inquiry,  if  great  and  glaring  abuses  are  found 
to  exist  in  a  union,  which  great  and  glaring  abuses  have  not  been  represented  to 
exist  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  that  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  on  that  ground? — Certainly;  I  did  find  fault  with  Mr.  Mott;  that 
is  to  say,  I  did  not  make  any  charge  against  him  before  the  Board,  but  I  said. 
Really,  Mr.  Mott,  this  ought  to  have  been  represented  before,  we  have  been 
giving  your  district  so  much  credit  for  the  absence  of  abuse ;  this  should  be 
corrected. 

19442.  Have  you  been  in  the  room  during  the  proceedings  of  this  Committee  ? 
—Part  of  the  time. 

19443.  Do  you  think  the  state  of  the  Andover  Union  satisfactory  ?.— No, 
I  think  it  unsatisfactory. 

19444.  Were  you  aware  as  to  the  state  of  that  district,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  administered  in  that  district? — No,  I  was  not. 
I  remember  the  irregularities  as  to  accounting,  and  1  just  barely  recollect  Mr. 
Parker  having  gone  down  in  a  case  of  default,  and  of  there  being  prolonged 
inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  the  books,  but  as  to  the  state  of  the  workhouse  I  have 
no  knowledge. 

19445.  Were  you  aware  that  paupers  were  habitually  employed  in  crushing- 
green  bones  in  this  workhouse  ? — No. 

19446.  The  responsibility  in  this  matter  first  rested  with  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  ?  — Yes. 

19447.  Chairman .]  Before  that,  does  it  not  rest  with  the  visiting  committee  ? 
—  I  understood  the  question  to  refer  to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

19448.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  were  understood  to  say  that  your  representation 
with  regard  to  the  Macclesfield  and  Bolton  Unions  wras  received  in  a  manner 
unpleasant  to  you  by  the  Commissioners? — By  Mr.  George  Lewis  it  was. 

19449.  Did  you  think  it  your  duty  to  make  those  representations  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — Undoubtedly  I  thought  so. 

19450.  You  thought  it  your  duty  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

19451.  In  fact,  you  considered  that  you  would  have  neglected  your  duty  as  a 
public  officer  if  you  had  not  represented  to  your  superiors  the  abuses  which  you 
found  to  exist? — Undoubtedly;  I  should  have  been  myself  responsible  to  some 
extent  for  their  continuance,  if  I  had  not. 

19452.  You  hold  the  same  office  now  that  you  did  then? — Yes. 

19453*  Have  you,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  that  representation  was 
received,  forborne  to  make  any  representation  to  the  Commissioners,  of  similar 
abuses  which  have  since  come  to  your  knowledge? — Yes,  I  have  to  some  extent. 
That  is  not  the  only  instance.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  since  then  I  have 
made  no  representations;  I  have  made  various  representations  as  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  proceedings. 

1 9454*  -fhe  question  is  not  whether  you  have  made  representations,  but 
whether  you  have  forborne  to  make  representations? — I  have. 

19455-  Do  you  consider  it  a  violation  of  your  public  duty  so  to  forbear? — 
No  ;  I  think  I  am  exonerated  when  I  present  a  leading  case  to  the  Commissioners, 
or  to  the  superior  authorities,  of  an  abuse,  and  they  decline  to  acton  it,  and  receive 
the  representation  ill.  In  that  case  there  was  a  declaration  on  my  part  that  the 
practice  was  illegal  of  the  allowance  system,  and  the  reply  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
George  Lewis  was,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  allowance  system  could  be  put  a 
stop  to.  I  have  heard  afterwards  of  representations  made  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  others, 
which  I  cannot  recollect  at  this  time,  and  even  representations  very  recently,  indeed. 
Mr.  Coode  complained  to  me,  or  stated  that  hehad  represented  the  fact  of  pauper 
children  being  employed  or  let  out  to  work  at  a  silk  mill  at  Tring,  and  he  urged 
that  something  should  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  that  practice  as  illegal  or  improper. 
His  statement  as  to  the  illegality  or  impropriety  complained  of  was,  that  he  could 
fi?t  ^  ^!ew*s  t0  understand  the  illegality  or  impropriety,  or  something  to 
that  effect  ;  this  was  within  a  few  weeks,  and  involved  a  principle  of  law.  It  was 
with  relation  to  some  silk  manufactory  in  or  near  Tring,  with  respect  to  which  he 
complained  to  me  he  had  made  that  representation. 

Recalling  your  attention  to  the  subject  on  which  you  were  asked  the 
oimer  question,  then  you  do  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners 
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sioners  to  represent  any  abuses  or  illegalities  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  £.  Chadwick ,  Esq. 

the  Poor  Law  which  come  to  his  knowledge  ? — Not  only  of  the  secretary  pecu-  _ _ _ . 

liarly,  but  of  every  or  any  officer  who  may  be  concerned  in  the  administration.  28  July  184G. 

19457.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  secretary  ? — Certainly,  to  give  information  of  all 
he  hears,  and  of  abuses  particularly. 

19458.  You  also  say,  that  considering  this  to  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  you 
have  forborne  to  fulfil  this  duty  on  several  occasions? — Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  think 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  ceases  when  he  has  made  a  representation,  or  when  the 
representation  he  has  made  of  it  has  not  been  attended  to.  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  represent  the  illegality  of  the  practice  to  the  Commissioners,  sitting  sepa¬ 
rately  and  separately  sending  letters ;  but  when  it  was  once  fully  and  fairly  placed 
before  the  Board,  my  representation  on  that  occasion  not  having  been  attended 
to,  I  have  not  repeated  it,  although  the  illegality  has,  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
various  instances,  been  continued.  I  think  my  responsibility  was  acquitted  on  my 
representing,  as  strongly  as  I  could,  the  case,  and  if  weaker  cases  or  other  cases 
occur,  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  mention  them.  The  leading  cases  having 
been  overruled,  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  represent  over  and  over  again 
cases  which  have  been  determined  against  me. 

19459*  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  think  because  this  representation  of 
yours  with  respect  to  the  payments  in  aid  of  wages  in  Bolton  and  Macclesfield 
was,  in  your  opinion,  badly  received  by  the  Commissioners  in  1841,  that  in  the 
event  ot  it  having  come  to  your  knowledge  that  green  bones  were  habitually  being 
crushed  by  the  paupers  in  the  Andover  Workhouse,  you  would  have  held  yourself 
perfectly  justified  in  withholding  that  information  from  the  Commissioners  ? — 

Certainly  not. 

19460.  Chairman .]  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge? — Certainly  not.  In  the 
case  of  the  green  bones  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty,  as  I  did,  to  represent  to  the 
Commissioners  that  that  was  a  new  case.  I  should  not  have  argued  from  the  deci¬ 
sion  in  one  case  that  it  would  be  adverse  in  another.  I  should  go  before  them, 
and  represent  every  and  any  new  variety  of  abuse  or  irregularity  that  had  come  to 
my  knowledge. 

19461.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  you  would  only  with¬ 
hold  Irom  the  Commissioners,  or  forbear  to  make  to  the  Commissioners,  represen¬ 
tations  of  an  abuse  of  the  same  nature  ? — Yes. 

19462.  lhat  you  would  feel  yourself  justified,  in  cases  of  abuse  of  this  nature 
coming  to  your  knowledge,  in  not  representing  them  to  the  Commissioners  ? — 

Yes  ;  on  the  ground  that  similar  abuses  had  been  represented  in  various  forms  by 
Assistant  Commissioners  and  had  not  been  attended  to.  Several  Assistant  Com- 
sioners,  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  told  me  they  had  represented  various 
forms  of  abuse  over  and  over  again. 

19463*  You  stated  that  you  thought  you  saw  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  inquiry 
at  Andover  which  justified  the  Commissioners  in  calling  for  the  resignation  of  Mr. 

Parker? — No;  stating  at  the  same  time  I  had  not  made  a  detailed  examination 

of  it. 

19464.  Did  you  ever  see  the  depositions? — I  think  I  saw  the  depositions  in  the 
first  inquiry,  as  to  bone-crushing,  but  not  the  second. 

19465.  On  what  was  your  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker  con¬ 
ducted  the  second  inquiry  founded?  — I  have  stated  that  I  did  not  see  the  depo¬ 
sitions  ;  I  did  not  read  them;  I  may  have  looked  over  the  case  generally  without 
attending  to  it.  I  have  stated  to  the  Committee  I  had  not  made  a  detailed  in¬ 
quiry  into  it,  therefore  my  opinion  was  to  be  taken  pro  tanto ,  as  not  having  read 
it  in  detail. 

19466.  In  fact,  your  opinion  was  founded  on  the  depositions,  which  you  did 
not  attend  to  r- — I  said  I  gave  a  general  cursory  reading  to  the  case,  but  I  did  not 
read  the  depositions  in  detail,  nor  had  I  given  it  a  detailed  examination. 

19467.  Are  you  sure  you  ever  saw  them? — I  believe  I  did;  I  think  I  saw 
them  in  Mr.  Coode’s  room  ;  I  cannot  state  exactly. 

19468.  Mr.  Christie .]  Are  you  sure  you  read  them? — I  stated  I  did  not. 

1946q.  Just  look  at  them  now,  and  see  the  form  in  which  they  are  made  out, 
and  state  what  they  tell  you  about  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  conducted  the 
inquiry  r — I  see  nothing  on  the  face  ot  these  to  give  any  information,  except  of 
laborious  note-taking. 

19470.  Do  not  they  give  you  the  answers  of  the  witnesses  to  the  questions 
0*45—33-  F  put?-— 
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minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 


E.  Chadwick,  Esq.  put  ? — No  ;  there  are  no  questions ;  it  gives  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  answer 
-  to  questions. 

28  July  1846.  19471*  Would  not  that  lead  you  to  infertile  questions  if  the  answers  are 

given  ? — Yes. 

19472.  And  if  an  improper  question  were  put  you  might  know  it  from  the 
depositions? — The  question  may  be  inferred  from  the  answers;  but  very  loose 
inferences  may  be  formed  from  them  ;  and  it  was  one  reason,  in  addition  to  the 
others  I  have  stated,  for  the  expediency  of  the  employment  of  a  shorthand 
writer,  by  which  question  and  answer  both  would  have  appeared. 

19473.  Your  impression  is,  that  there  was  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  inquiry 
at  Andover  which  justified  the  calling  for  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ?— -  Yes. 

19474.  And  although  you  do  not  know  much  of  the  matter,  your  judgment, 
such  as  it  is,  is  founded  on  the  depositions  which  you  have  read  ? — 1  have  said 
no  such  thing  ;  I  have  stated  that  my  impression  was  a  general  impression  from 
what  I  had  heard  in  various  ways  in  the  office,  on  a  general  view  of  the  case, 
without  having  read  the  depositions  in  detail. 

19475.  What  you  heard  on  this  subject  in  the  office  was  in  part  heard  from  Mr. 
Parker  himself? — No,  part  of  it  from  Mr,  Nicholls,  part  of  it  from  Mr.  Coode, 
some  from  Mr.  Parker,  and  some  from  statements  that  might  have  appeared 
elsewhere. 

19476.  With  reference  to  a  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Parker  respect¬ 
ing  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  “  Globe”  newspaper,  when  his  resig¬ 
nation  was  accepted,  you  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  that  was  put  to  you, 
that  you  were  not  aware  it  had  been  the  habit  of  the  secretary  01  assistant 
secretary  to  write  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  by  the  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — Yes,  not  certainly  the  habit.  I  do  not  know  that  it  might  not 
have  occurred,  but  not  as  a  habit. 

19477.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  secretary  or 
assistant  secretaries  to  write  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  without  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

19478.  Frequently  ? — I  am  not  aware  frequently. 

1947Q.  It  has  been  so  ? — Yes. 

19480.  Mr.  Lumley  stated  that  he  wrote  this  paragraph  without  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioners? — Yes. 

19481.  Have  you,  as  secretary,  written  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  without 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I  believe  1  have. 

19482.  You  stated  that  you  carried  to  Mr.  Parker  the  message  from  Mr.  Lewis; 
it  was  the  message  stating  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  no  ill  feeling  towards  Mr.  Parker, 
and  would  recommend  him  for  employment,  and  you  gave  the  date  of  that  con¬ 
versation  as  the  3d  November? — A  letter  was  put  into  my  hand,  which  reminded 
me  of  the  date. 

19483.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  second  conversation  you  had  with  Mr. 
Lewis  ?— -Yes. 

1  9484.  And  the  cause  of  that  was  some  remarks  with  respect  to  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  recommending  for  employment  a  person  whom  he  had  dismissed  r  I 
think  there  was  some  expression  of  that  kind,  something  of  that  sort,  that  he  had 
been  found  fault  with  for  recommending  him  to  public  employment,  or  Govern¬ 
ment  employment.  Mr.  Lewis  called  on  me  to  recollect  whether  it  was  for 
Government  employment.  I  stated  my  impression,  which  is  still  a  clear  impression, 
that  it  was  for  employment  generally,  and  I  think  he  reminded  me  then  of  his  use 
of  the  terms  that  there  were  railway  companies  and  matters  of  that  kind,  in  which 
he  thought  he  might  get  employment. 

19485.  And  supposing  Mr.  Lewis  had  intended  merely  to  apply  the  word  em¬ 
ployment  to  employment  of  a  private  nature,  when  these  remarks  were  made  with 
regard  to  the  supposed  inconsistency  of  recommending  for  public  employment  a 
dismissed  person,  what  course  do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  that  Mr.  Lewis 
should  pursue  to  remove  that  impression  ? — Certainly  to  call  on  the  person  who 
had  conveyed  the  message  to  state  what  was  the  effect  intended,  which  I  did.  I 
put  down  my  impression  immediately  in  a  memorandum,  which  I  showed  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  he  acceded  to  it.  I  have  mislaid  my  copy  of  the  memorandum. 

19486.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  Mr.  Lewis  concurred  in  your  recol¬ 
lection  ? — Yes. 

19487.  Then  supposing  the  terms  to  be  indefinite  and  liable  to  misconstruction 
iu  which  those  remarks  were  made,  what  would  be  the  natural  course  for  any  man 

to 
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to  take  whose  conduct  was  thereby  rendered  liable  to  those  remarks  ? — To  have  it  E.  Chadukk,  Esq. 
cleared  up.  _ L_ 

19488.  What  is  the  most  natural  way  to  have  it  cleared  up? — To  send  the  28  July  1846. 
memorandum  of  what  wTas  the  effect  to  Sir  James  Graham. 

19489.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  natural  also  to  explain  to  the  party  to  whom 
the  message  was  first  sent  that  he  was  labouring  under  an  error?  —  Yes,  of  course. 

19490.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Parker  did  not  ask  you  to  apply  to  Mr.  Lewis  for 
his  patronage  ? — That  question  was  put,  and  I  replied  no. 

19491.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Parker  would  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
your  recommendation  to  Mr.  Lewis  would  have  done  him  much  good  ?  — I  cannot 
state  what  Mr.  Parker’s  impression  might  have  been  ;  Mr.  Parker’s  impression 
must  have  been  that  I  could  state  nothing  in  my  recommendation  more  than  Mr. 

Lewis  himself  knew  of  him.  His  conduct  and  course  of  action  had  not  been 
peculiarly  under  my  supervision  in  any  way.  I  could  know  nothing  to  state  to 
Mr.  Lewis  which  could  influence  his  judgment  in  that  matter. 

19492,  And  y°u  are  not  011  terms  of  such  private  friendship  with  Mr.  Lewis  as 
to  render  a  private  recommendation  of  yours  of  any  great  avail?— I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  myself  on  terms  of  private  friendship  or  private  hostility  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

19493.  Mr.  Christie .]  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Lewis  asked  of  you,  as  a  personal 
favour,  to  go  to  Mr.  Parker? — Yes  ;  but  I  am  not  on  terms  of  hostility  with  Mr. 

Lewis,  for  Mr.  Lewis  presented  to  me  a  copy  of  his  books. 

1 9494 •  Mr.  M.  Sutton.~\  There  is  a  question,  which  would  not  be  put  to  you 
if  a  similar  question  had  not  been  put  to  another  witness ;  you  were  here  when  Mr. 

Coode  wTas  examined  ? — Yes. 

!9495*  You  heard  a  question  put  to  Mr.  Coode  as  to  whether  he  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  before  he  was  examined  here, 
and  whether  he  expected  to  be  reinstated  in  his  office,  or  expected  any  employ¬ 
ment  from  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

19496.  Now,  have  you  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Parker,  or  with  any 
other  person  who  takes  an  interest  in  Mr.  Parker’s  case,  previously  to  your  being 
examined  before  this  Committee? — No ;  I  have  been  in  daily  attendance  here,  and 
before  another  Committee,  where  Mr.  Parker  has  been  in  attendance,  and  on 
those  occasions  I  have  conversed  with  him  ;  but  I  have  informed  him  of  nothing 
that  he  did  not  know.  I  have  in  fact  given  him  no  information,  or  made  any 
communication  of  anything  that  would  serve  him.  I  have  been  spoken  to  by 
members  of  all  sides  and  parties  with  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry, 
but  as  to  its  conduct  or  management  in  any  way  I  have  had  nothing  to  do. 

19497-  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  expect  anything  from  Mr.  Parker,  or  from  any 
one  interested  in  Mr.  Parker’s  case? — Certainly  not.  What  a  person  may  expect 
who  states  disagreeable  opinions  is  a  subject  of  inference. 

19498.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. ]  You  do  not  expect  anything  from  those  persons  who 
have  taken  charge  of  Mr.  Parker’s  case? — No,  certainly  not. 

.  19499>  Recall  your  recollection  to  the  conversation  which  you  stated  you  had 
with  Mr.  Parker  respecting  a  previous  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  Mr. 

Lumley  upon  the  subject  of  the  paragraph  in  the  “Globe”? — Yes,  and  1  stated 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred. 

19500.  Can  you  state  precisely  the  time  at  which  this  conversation  took 
place  ? — No,  I  cannot.  I  remember  I  was  returning  from  the  office  while  tfie 
Districts  Asylum  was  in  progress. 

19501.  You  were  examined  as  a  witness  before  that  Committee? — Yes. 

19502-  Was  it  before  you  attended  as  a  witness,  or  afterwards  ? — I  cannot  say. 

19503*  Do  you  remember,  in  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker,  whether  he 
repeated  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Lumley  ;  or  did  he  state  it  as  a 

[fact  that  Mr.  Lumley  had  sent  this  paragraph  to  the  “  Globe”  by  direction?— 

No;  he  was  unusually  excited  at  the  time,  as  having  made  some  important  dis¬ 
covery.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Lumley  admitted  to  him  that  lie  had  sent 
the  paragraph  with  relation  to  his  dismissal  by  direction. 

}9504‘  Do  you  remember  whether  in  that  conversation  Mr.  Parker  made  any 
reference  to  Mr.  Tufnell’s  resignation  ? — No. 

*9505-  Nor  to  the  report  of  it  that  had  appeared  in  the  newspaper  ? — No. 

19506.  Mr.  Christie .]  Had  it  then  appeared  ?— I  cannot  recollect  the  precise 
time.  I  only  remember  the  time  and  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Parker  coining  and 
saying,  tc  I  have  just  come  out  of  the  ‘  Globe’  office,  and  have  got  the  paper.” 

J95°7-  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  made  an  application  to  the  clerk 
°-45 — 33*  G  or 
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or  Chairman  of  this  Committee  for  leave  to  substitute  your  copy  of  the  case  sub¬ 
mitted  by  you  to  the  Commissioners  in  1841,  for  that  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  Committee,  was  placed  before  them  by  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Yes,  it 
is  the  fact ;  I  explained  the  fact  that  there  had  been  several  copies  of  this  case 
made,  and  some  inaccurate.  I  have  got  one  which  was  inaccurate,  and  one  which 
was  verbally  and  literally  accurate.  I  am  sure  of  that  being  my  copy  as  I  pre¬ 
sented,  and  it  was  a  mere  question  of  doubt  as  to  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  case 
being  put  in  as  a  copy  of  my  case  that  I  presented  ;  and  on  looking  at  the  case 
which  1  have  got  here  the  Committee  will  find  the  most  literal  errors. 

19508.  Were  you  here  when  the  Committee  directed  Mr.  Lewis,  if  possible,  to 
produce  the  case  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  by  you  ? — Yes,  I  was  ;  but  with 
respect  to  a  case  of  which  there  are  various  copies  in  the  office,  some  of  them  cer¬ 
tainly  inaccurate  ;  that  is,  literally  inaccurate  ;  I  have  got  one  without  the  material 
appendices  and  extracts,  I  think  it  but  due  and  right  to  me  to  ask  for  an  accu¬ 
rate  copy.  With  respect  to  the  copy  that  has  been  printed,  I  have  not  seen  any¬ 
thing  but  the  most  literal  verbal  inaccuracy. 

19509.  Are  you  aware  that  the  case  Mr.  Lewis  put  in  was  not  a  copy  of  the 
case,  but  the  identical  case  you  gave  him  in  1841  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it.  There 
were  three,  if  not  four  cases  made,  one  for  each  Commissioner ;  and  one  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Parker. 

19510.  Chairman .]  Three  copies  of  the  same  statement  ? — -Three  or  four 
copies ;  and  my  desire  was,  that  an  accurate  copy  should  be  put  in. 

19511.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Which  is  the  original ;  are  we  to  understand  there  are 
three  or  four  originals,  or  that  there  were  three  or  four  copies? — Until  I  have  had 
time  to  examine  them,  I  should  not  be  able  to  tell. 

19512.  Did  you  communicate  to  the  Commissioners  that  you  wished  to  make 
this  substitution? — Not  at  all;  I  was  looking  for  a  copy,  and  I  found  the  one  in 
my  possession,  which  I  had  read  over. 

1,9513.  You  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  communicate  to  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  that  you  wished  to  substitute  a  copy  in  your  possession? — No,  cer¬ 
tainly  not.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  time  of  the  presentation  ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  me,  I  should  have  been  asked,  “  Is  this  a  correct  copy?’’ 

19514.  Was  that  a  private  document  ? — It  is  usual,  in  sending  out  cases  from 
the  office,  to  see  which  is  the  most  correct. 

19515.  Did  you  not  expect  that  Mr.  Lewis  would  act  on  the  case  you  placed 
in  his  hands  ? — I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  case.  He  might  have  got  it  from 
any  of  the  loose  papers  in  the  office. 

19516.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Was  that  case  put  in  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  original  or  a 
copy  ? — I  do  not  know. 

19517.  Mr.  Christie .]  (To  Mr.  Chadwick.)  You  said  you  were  here  when  Mr. 
Lewis  was  asked  or  instructed  to  produce  that  case  ? — No ;  this  is  a  copy ;  it  is  in 
the  copyist’s  handwriting. 

19518.  Are  you  aware  that  when  Mr.  Lewis  was  informed  by  the  Committee 
that  that  case  was  to  be  produced,  he  doubted  whether  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  had  a  copy  ;  and  suggested  that  we  should  apply  to  you  for  a  copy  ? — Yes. 

19519.  Have  you  compared  that  case  which  you  wish  to  put  in,  with  the  case 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  sent?— I  have  not  read  it  over  carefully  as  a  printer, 
but  I  have  seen  nothing  but  slight  verbal  inaccuracies. 

19520.  Have  you  any  special  object  in  putting  in  that  particular  case? — Only 
to  see  that  it  was  a  correct  copy.  From  the  copy  I  have  presented,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  see  the  differences  are  in  the  slightest  literal  or  verbal  matters. 

19521.  Have  you  made  any  alteration  that  would  materially  alter  the  case  origi¬ 
nally  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I  believe  not  one  word.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  originals  in  the  office  ;  they  were  all  copies.  I  am  not  aware  of  it ; 
and  the  fact  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  not  a  word  altered,  but  merely  literal  cor¬ 
rections,  such  as  a  printer  would  make. 

19522.  Chairman .]  You  would  have  no  difficulty  in  handing  in  that  case,  if 
the  Committee  desired  it  ? — I  am  very  desirous  it  should  be  so. 

!  9523*  ypu  recollect  making  that  communication  at  the  close  of  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Lewis  was  examined,  and  my  objecting  to  receive  any  case  but  that 
handed  in  by  Mr.  Lewis ;  and  that  you,  on  ascertaining  that  there  were  verbal 
differences,  said  it  was  of  no  importance  which  was  handed  in  ? — Yes,  perfectly 
so;  and  my  reason  for  wishing  the  copy  should  be  correct  and  full  is,  that  I  find 
that  I  have  in  the  office  a  copy  which  I  thought  was  correct,  and  which  turns  out 
not  to  have  some  of  the  Appendices  of  Evidence  admitted. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Two  o’clock. 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846, 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Martis ,  28°  die  Julii ,  1846. 


Edwin  Chadwick , 


P-  1 


inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and  of 
/  apcrs,  Sfc.  laid  before  them ,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papersf  will  be 
cireful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
aie  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees.'] 


°*45 — 33* 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


Mercurii,  29°  die  Julii,  1846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  W.  Jolliffe. 
Sir  J.  Pakington. 


Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  M.  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Edwin  Chadwick ,  Esq,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

\  i  \v\l  U  i  \  i  \  rU 


19523-  Captain  PechellJ\  IN  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Coode,  question  18801,  he 
was  asked,  <c  W  hat  is  your  definition  of  a  Board  ? — I  conceive  that  a  Board  is  an 
analogical  term  ;  the  word  Board  denotes  an  assemblage  of  persons,  a  quorum  of 
persons  competent  to  act  in  a  matter.”  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  definition  of 
that  word;  does  it  concur  with  that  of  the  late  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Coode, 
he  being  a  legal  gentleman,  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners?— I  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Coode  should  be  held  to  the  terms  of  an  off¬ 
hand  answer  to  a  definition  ;  but  I  would  submit  what  I  have  given  in  the  case 
which  is  before  the  Committee.  The  words  I  give  are  these,  “  The  question  then 
presents  itself,  what  is  the  proper  meaning  of  a  Board  ?  It  is  apprehended  that 
the  term  Board  is  equivalent  to  the  term  bench ;  a  bench  is  the  prolonged  seat  on 
which  the  several  members  of  the  f  bench’  sit  in  deliberation  ;  a  Board  is  a  table  at 
which  the  appointed  functionaries  sit  in  each  other’s  presence,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberation.  A  Board  is  defined  by  Johnson,  *  a  table  at  which  a  council  or 
court  is  held  ;  an  assembly  seated  at  a  table ;  a  court  of  jurisdiction.” 

19524-  You  have  stated  that  it  has  been  very  painful  to  you  to  go  from  one 
Commissioner  s  room  to  the  other,  to  make  representations  ? — Yes. 

19525*  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  Commissioners  were  not 
to  be  found  at  this  Board  or  bench  where  the  council  or  court  ought  to  be  held? 
—They  were  not  to  be  found  at  times  together  at  a  table  or  at  a  Board,  and  were 
only  to  be  found  in  their  separate  rooms,  and  there  it  was  necessary  to  go  round 
to  consult  them.  J  ° 

19526.  It  is  found  in  the  great  book  of  authority  that  the  word  “  analogical  ” 
is  distinguished  from  the  word  “  analogous,”  as  words  from  things,  and  that 
“  analogous  ”  signifies  having  relation,  and  “  analogical  ”  having  the  quality  of 
representing  relation ;  was  the  analogical  part  of  it  in  the  Board-room,  or  did  it 
mean  the  Commissioners  private  rooms: — The  analogical  part  was  their  assem¬ 
blage,  w  hen  they  were  assembled  in  the  Board-room,  and  with  the  presence  and 
usual  apparatus  of  a  Board  or  council,  or  deliberative  body. 

19527*  ^  ^en  if  vve  are  to  distinguish  that  from  analogous,  it  is  not  analogous  to 
the  Board  sitting  at  Whitehall  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  ?— 
I  have  never  had  an  occasion  to  be  present  at  that  Board,  and  therefore  only 
speak  as  a  witness,  from  reputation,  as  to  to  the  mode  in  which  the  business 
is  conducted  ;  at  times  there  has  been  no  analogy  to  that  whatever,  not  when 
sitting  in  separate  rooms. 

19528.  You  have  heard  that  the  first  secretary  and  the  second  secretary  both 
have  seats  in  the  Board-room  at  the  Admiralty  ?— Yes ;  and  I  know  that  to  be 
the  practice  at  other  Boards. 

19529*  As  far  as  the  terms  “  analogical”  and  “  analogous”  apply,  they  do 
not  app  y  to  t  le  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  r — In  the  separate  sittings, 

1  can  nnd  no  analogy  to  a  sitting  in  the  regular  form  or  mode  of  proceeding  or 
arrangement  of  business.  e 
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19530.  Explain  the  cause  of  your  drawing  up  the  minute  relating  to  and  giving 
your  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  continuing  the  practice  of  bone-grinding  ? — A 
report  from  Mr.  Tufnell,  and  some  papers  that  are  before  the  Committee,  were 
referred  to  me  to  express  an  opinion  upon. 

19531 .  About  what  time  was  that;  was  it  prior  to  the  Andover  inquiry? — Yes, 

I  believe  so ;  that  was  simply  attached  to  the  papers  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  say,  as 
the  fact  is,  that  I  consider  it  rather  a  rough  report ;  if  it  had  been  acted  on,  or 
likely  to  be  sent  out,  in  terms,  on  some  points,  I  should  have  given  it  a  literary 
revision. 

19532.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner’s  representations 
as  to  the  superior  mode  of  employing  the  paupers  by  hand  machine  instead  of  by 
mill  ? — It  was  in  consequence  of  some  question  having  arisen,  the  practice  having 
been  questioned  in  a  paper,  or  some  communication  from  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  support  of  the  practice,  having  been  presented  to  Commissioners,  that 
the  papers  were  referred  to  me  verbally,  in  the  usual  mode,  to  look  over  them, 
examine  them,  and  write  an  opinion  for  the  information  or  guidance  of  the 
Board. 

19533.  Was  that  representation  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  harmony 
with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

—  I  think  not. 

19534.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  State  did,  at  a  late  period  of  the 
complaints  respecting  the  bone-crushing,  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  that  system? — Yes;  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  opinion  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

19535.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
which  we  have  got  an  account  here,  and  a  very  good  portrait  of  the  plan  for 
bone-crushing,  received  the  approbation,  or  found  favour  with  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners? — I  am  really  not  aware  of  more  than  the  fact  of  the  paper  having 
been  referred  to  me,  and  in  what  way  they  viewed  it  previously  ;  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  paper,  or  the  papers  referred  to  me,  I  have  no  knowledge. 

19536.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session  of  1842,  a  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  ill-usage  of  a  man  in  the 
Eastbourne  Union,  who  had  suffered  in  his  health  in  consequence  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  bonehouser — I  believe  that  that  complaint  was  made  at  the  time. 

19537.  In  drawing  up  the  minute  which  you  have  so  ably  done,  had  you  in 
your  mind  at  that  time  the  practice  which  had  occurred  in  the  Eastbourne  Union, 
and  which  had  been  continued  in  other  unions? — No,  I  had  not  that  in  my  mind; 

I  had  chiefly  in  view  the  physical  effects  resulting  from  bones  in  a  state  of  decom¬ 
position,  and  it  was  that  which  I  chiefly  investigated.  I  might  have  had  some 
previous  knowledge  of  other  cases,  but  those  were  not  before  me. 

19538.  At  the  time  you  drew  up  this,  you  were  aware  that  complaints  had  been 
made  two  or  three  years  before  that  period? — Yes;  that  there  had  been  com¬ 
plaints  with  relation  to  the  practice. 

1 9539.  Had  you  ever  attended  any  consultation  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  respecting  the  complaints  that  had  been  made  prior  to  the  inquiry  in  the 
Andover  Union? — None.  It  had  never  come  before  me  in  any  shape. 

19540.  The  case  of  the  Eastbourne  Union,  wrhich  was  the  first  notice  taken  of 
it  in  Parliament,  was  in  March  1842.  State  the  date  of  the  order  for  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  practice  issued  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  last  year? — The  8th 
November. 

19541.  It  has  been  showm  in  evidence  here,  by  Parliamentary  records,  that  in 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  1842,  complaints  were  made  by  petitions  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  respect  to  the  ill-effects  of  this  bone-grinding? —  i 

Yes. 

»  * 

19542.  Can  you  account  for  the  delay  of  prohibiting  the  practice  from  March 
1842  to  November  1845? — No,  I  cannot. 

1 9543*  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  firmly  and 
resolutely  looked  into  that  case  of  1842,  that  the  horrors  of  1845,  m  the  Andover 
Union,  would  have  taken  place  ? — I  certainly  must  say  that,  if  they  had  looked  at 
it  at  that  time,  or  at  least,  if  it  had  been  the  subject  of  investigation  at  that  time, 
the  facts  which  turned  out  at  a  subsequent  time  must  have  been  elicited,  and  so 
much  of  the  impropriety  of  the  practice  as  related  to  the  bringing  in  a  store  of 
green  bones,  or  bones  in  a  state  of  decompositon,  into  the  workhouse,  would  not 
have  taken  place,  or  must  have  been  discountenanced. 

19544.  Ate 
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*9544*  Are  you  aware  that  an  inquiry  was  prayed  for  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  by  William  Smith,  the  person  who  appeared  to  have  been  brought  into 
a  dangerous  state  of  health,  owing  to  the  employment  which  he  was  subjected  to  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  now  told  of  it;  I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  aware  personally,  or 
that  it  came  before  me  in  any  shape  personally  at  the  period  at  which  it  took 
place  ;  I  am  not  aware  from  information  that  such  a  complaint  was  made. 

19545-  And  that  the  inquiry  was  prayed  for? — Yes. 

*9546*  And  that  was  rin  1842,  and  the  prayer  was  not  accorded  till  1845? 
— -No. 

19547*  You  stated  that  you  disapproved  of  the  grinding  of  bones  as  a  test, 
and  also  as  a  mode  of  punishment  ? — Yes. 

1954^.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Parker,  statements  or  charges  have  been  made  against 
him  of  having  gotten  in  arrear  with  his  correspondence ;  Mr.  Coode  states,  that 
he  considers  there  was  a  great  arrear  of  business  during  the  time  he  had  his  dis¬ 
trict.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Mr.  Parker  was  employed  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  furnishing  Mr.  Commissioner  Lewis  with  materials  to  prosecute  the 
Gilbert  Incorporations  before  a  Committee  of  this  House? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it; 
I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  was  employed  in  making  researches,  for  he  came  to 
me,  and  I  have  a  collection  of  old  pamphlets  and  much  matter  on  early  poor-law 
history,  and  that  he  was  employed  in  exploring  them  for  the  history  of  the  Gilbert 
Incorporations,  in  which  he  discovered  points  to  be  made  up  and  presented  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  which  I  believe  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  the  Committee. 

1 95 49*  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Commissioner  Lewis  w'as  two  days  before  the 
Committee?  I  am  aware  that  there  was  some  long  examination. 

*9550*  Did  you  not  miss  him  tor  two  days? — I  was  not  in  the  same  room  with 
him. 


19551*  Have  you  had  the  curiosity  to  read  what  Mr.  Commissioner  Lewis  told 
that  Committee  ? — I  have  not. 

29552*  D  Mr.  Commissioner  Lewis  did  give  an  account  to  that  Committee  of 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  life  and  all  his  thoughts,  or  what  he  supposed  his 
thoughts,  and  his  opinions  respecting  the  law,  and  that  Mr.  Parker  furnished  him 
with  all  the  materials  relating  to  the  old  law,  for  that  inquiry,  are  you  of  opiniou 
that  Mr.  Parker  must  have  expended  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  hunting 
up  all  that  store  of  materials  at  Somerset  House  for  tire  information  of  Mr.  Lewis*? 

—I  know  that  Mr.  Parker  did  expend  time  in  exploring  that  store  of  materials  I 
have  in  my  possession. 

19553*  Do  you  not  think  that  Mr.  Parker  showed  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity 
during  the  time  he  was  employed  before  the  Gilbert  Unions  Committee  ?— I  did 
not  watch  him  ;  I  had  not  occasion  to  observe  his  position  before  that  Committee. 
He  told  me  the  points  he  had  elicited  by  his  investigations,  and  I  thought  he  had 
been  laborious  and  successful  in  eliciting  what  materials  he  had. 

19554-  Do  you  not  think  it  was  a  very  unpopular  employment  to  give  to  that 
gentleman,  to  go  down  into  a  district  and  to  try  and  hunt  up  cases  against  them, 
when  the  ratepayers  knew  they  were  acting  properly,  and  gave  satisfaction  to 

those  who  paid  the  rates,  and  also  to  those  who  benefited  by  them  ? _ Those  are  a 

series  of  hypothetical  questions,  such  as  if  the  ratepayers  were  satisfied  that  the  law 
was  well  administered  and  working  exceedingly  well,  and  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  went  down  there  with  a  view  of  disturbing  that  well-working  arrangement, 
there  is  but  one  answer  to  be  given  to  it. 

19555-  Did  it  not  require  a  person  of  sound  discretion  to  go  into  a  district 

where  the  whole  population  were  unanimous  against  the  alteration  of  the  law'  ? _ 

Undoubtedly  it  would  require  a  person  of  very  sound  discretion  to  go  into  such  a 
distnct,  or,  indeed,  in  any  district  where  there  is  any  conflict  on  poor-law 
matters.  1 


19556*  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Parker,  although  having  been  complained  of  as 
doing  the  business  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  did  receive  a  tribute  of  appro¬ 
bation  from  those  parties,  who  knew  that  he  was  not  acting  on  his  own  account 
but  merely  from  the  strict  orders  of  his  superiors? — I  have  heard  the  fact  of  such 
a  tribute  having  been  given  ;  I  have  no  doubt,  so  far  as  related  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  inquiry,  it  w-ould  be  deserved. 

!9557*  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Would  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  ever  dis¬ 
countenanced  the  attendance  of  midwives  on  the  w  ives  of  poor  persons  ?— We 
ave  not,  I  think  not,  except  in  so  far  as  fees  in  midwifery  cases  may  be  said  to 
discountenance  that  description  of  attendance. 
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19558.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  discountenance  the  attendance  of  mid- 
wives  ;  may  not  the  loss  of  the  women  be  the  consequence  ? — It  is  a  question  that 
I  have  not  specially  examined,  and  am  not,  therefore,  in  a  condition  to  give  an 
opinion  on. 

19 559.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  rather  pay 
for  the  attendance  of  a  midwife  than  that  of  a  medical  officer,  on  account  of  the 
diminution  of  expense? — Yes. 

19560.  Are  you  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  or  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  practice  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  it,  but  it  will 
depend  so  much  on  the  nature  of  the  attendance,  and  whether  the  cases  were  in  a 
large  proportion  cases  of  difficulty,  and  as  to  the  difficulty  of  attendance  by  really 
competent  medical  men,  and  not  the  attendance  of  medical  men’s  pupils  and  ap¬ 
prentices  ;  in  that  case  I  fear,  whatever  objections  there  may  be  to  the  want  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  midwbfe,  that,  altogether,  the  attendance  of  the  midwife 
may  be,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  good  and  safe  as  that  of  the  medical  man’s 
pupil. 

19561.  Are  you  willing  to  admit  that  the  lives  of  poor  women  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  midwife  ? — I  really  have 
not  such  information  about  it  as  to  authorize  me  in  giving  an  answer.  It  would 
require  much  more  detailed  information  than  I,  sitting  at  Somerset  House,  could 
obtain. 

19562.  Mr.  Wakleyi]  The  question  of  medical  relief  has  engaged  a  great  deal 
of  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  has  it  not  ? — It  has. 

19563.  W  as  there  not  a  general  order  issued  on  the  subject  in  March  1842  ? — 
There  was  such  an  order. 

19564.  That  order  is  now  in  force? — It  is. 

19565.  Do  you  know  from  what  information  the  Commissioners  settled  that 
order? — No;  that  is,  I  have  no  precise  information.  I  have  only  a  hearsay  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  circumstances ;  that  is  to  say,  one  practitioner  was  consulted  in 
relation  to  it,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  not  any  other.  He,  at  that  time,  had  a  place  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  whether  he  consulted  others  or  not  I  do  not  know.  He 
was  the  chief  person. 

19566.  Are  there  any  minutes  of  the  Board  on  the  subject? — I  have  not  been 
called  on  to  refer  to  them,  therefore  I  cannot  speak  on  the  subject. 

19567.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  were  consulted  yourself  at  the  time  by 
the  Commissioners,  sitting  as  a  Board? — I  am  quite  certain  I  was  not  consulted. 
I  have  some  recollection  that  I  was  unwell  at  the  time ;  and,  on  my  return,  I 
asked  Mr.  Coode,  who  had  been  consulted,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
had  been  consulted  by  Mr.  Lew7 is. 

19568.  Do  you  recollect  w  hether  any  witnesses  were  regularly  called  before  the 
Board  on  the  subject  ? — Certainly  not ;  none  that  I  heard  of. 

19569.  Are  you  aware  that  the  principle  was  adopted  in  the  order,  of  paying 
practitioners  for  cutting  off  limbs,  as  distinct  charges,  under  the  order  that  was 
issued  at  that  time? — I  am  aware  of  complaints  having  been  made  in  respect 

of  it.  . 

19570.  From  whom  have  the  complaints  come;  do  you  recollect  whether  it 

was  from  Boards  of  Guardians? — From  Boards  of  Guardians,  certainly.  I  remem¬ 
ber  several  complaints  as  to  the  principle  ot  the  order ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
piinciple  of  giving  fees  for  the  performance  ot  operations. 

19571.  Amputations,  for  example  ? — Yes. 

19572.  In  connexion  with  such  payments,  were  there  any  rewards  held  out  tor 
preserving  limbs  under  extraordinary  circumstances  t — None. 

19573.  )’ou  recollect  whether  the  Commissioners  directed  your  attention  to 
any  arrangement  of  the  kind  existing  in  this  kingdom  at  all  previously  ?  None. 

19574.  Do  you  yourself  now  know  of  any  ?  —  None. 

19575.  Do  you  remember  what  Commissioners  were  present  when  that  order 
was  adopted  ? — I  think  I  have  stated  I  believe  I  was  absent  at  the  time  ;  I  have 
some  recollection  of  being  unwell  at  the  time  and  away  from  the  office ;  and  on 
my  return,  inquiring  how  it  had  passed,  or  who  had  been  consulted,  or  making 
some  inquiry  of  Mr.  Coode  with  relation  to  it;  but  I  am  not  aware  who  were 
present,  from  any  knowledge  of  my  own. 

19576.  Can  you  state  in  general  terms,  from  your  own  experience,  how  the 
Order  of  1842  worked  ? — In  general  terms,  I  can  state  that  there  have  been  strong 

complaints  in  relation  to  it.  The  complaints  I  heard  with  relation  to  it  were  com¬ 
plaints 
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plaints  from  medical  men  of  high  standing,  who  thought  that  the  order  operated, 
and  must  operate,  mischievously  on  some  classes  of  practitioners  in  the  country, 
as  giving  a  bounty  on  the  performance  of  operations,  and  thought  that  highly 
inexpedient.  There  was  a  case  stated  where  a  pauper  had  both  his  toes  frost¬ 
bitten,  and  on  presenting  the  case  to  the  medical  officer  (I  forget  where  now)  the 
advice  was  given  that  both  his  legs  should  be  taken  off;  he  or  his  family  resisted, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  Haslar  Hospital,  where  the  medical  men  advised  that  the 
operation  was  unnecessary,  and  it  was  not  performed,  and  the  man  has  his  legs 
now.  It  might  be  a  right  and  honest  judgment  of  the  medical  man  in  the  case, 
but  still  there  is  the  objection  to  the  appearance  of  the  bounty  given.  The  terms 
of  the  complaints  were  by  medical  men  of  considerable  authority,  of  the  bounty 
given  to  the  use  of  the  knife. 

*95 77*  E)o  you  know  whether  anjr  complaint  was  made  to  the  Commissioners 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Andover  Union  with  respect  to  that  order? — 
1  am  not  aware. 

_ 3  957$-  Do  y°u  remember  whether  any  complaint  was  made  of  Mr.  Westlake 
with  respect  to  that  order  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 


39579*  In  arranging  the  dietaries  and  the  medical  orders  with  respect  to  the 
Andover  Union,  have  you  ever  known  the  Commissioners  call  before  them,  as  a 
Board,  any  witness  whose  evidence  has  been  taken  down  in  writing  and  entered 
on  the  minutes? — No  medical  men  have  been  consulted.  We  have  had  extensive 
consultations  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  proceedings,  much  more  so  than  now, 
and  the  mode  of  the  consultation  was  referring  the  cases  to  particular  medical 
men ,  for  instance,  on  the  question  of  ventilation,  reference  was  made  on  cases, 
and  reports  obtained  from  Dr.  Arnott;  on  other  questions,  with  relation  to  fever 
and  fever  wards,  to  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  On  special  consultations,  the  mode 
has  been  to  refer  the  case  or  the  application  to  the  medical  man,  and  obtain  from 
him  a  report  upon  it,  not  by  the  mode  of  examination  of  witnesses. 

19580.  Chairman.']  That  is  the  first  branch  of  the  subject? — Yes. 

395^i •  Mi-  JVakley.']  In  what  way  was  that  correspondence  or  information 
sought  for;  was  it  through  any  act  done  as  a  Board,  or  done  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  individual  friendship;  were  any  special  instructions  given  by  the 

Board  to  authorized  medical  persons  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject? _ The 

usual  course  would  be  simply  those  papers  received  complaining  of  the  state  of  the 
workhouse,  or  the  state  of  ventilation,  or  other  states  of  things,  and  a  short  minute 
of  instructions  given  in  various  forms :  “  Refer  the  Paper  to  Dr.  Arnott ”  or 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  or  Mr.  Guthrie,  or  Dr.  Farr,  as  the  case  might  be.  ’ 

J95b2.  That  would  be  done  by  an  individual  Commissioner,  and  not  done  by 
the  act  of  the  Board  ?— When  there  was  frequent  and  regular  attendance  at  the 
Board,  it  was  done  by  the  Board,  and  certainly  in  the  regular  way. 

19583.  You  allude  to  a  period  previously  to  1 841,  when  the  minutes  were  regu¬ 
larly  kept? — Yes.  6 


19584.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  the  minutes  have  been  kept  as  they  ouo-hi 
to  be  kept  by  Act  of  Parliament?— I  think  in  the  first  instance  up  to  1840,  with 
t  e  exp  anation  I  have  already  given  to  the  Committee,  supposing  sittings  of  the 
Board  and  papers  brought  regularly  before  it,  although  open  to  much  improvement 
yet  I  do  not  think  they  were  obnoxious  to  any  legal  question,  or  any  administra¬ 
tive  question,  that  is,  to  any  serious  extent.  J 

19585.  Are  you  aware  that  the  second  clause  of  the  Act  directs  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  sit  as  a  Board  ? — Yes. 

19586.  There  are  other  clauses  in  the  Act  by  which,  with  two  exceptions,  the 
Commissioners  may  act  individually,  and  the  fourth  section  states  that  they  should 

keep  a  record  ot  their  proceedings ;  meaning  that  the  letters  shall  be  something  in 
addition  ?— That  is  my  reading.  8 

19587.  That  the  record  is  an  account  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  Board? 
--Yes  I  Pave  stated  my  view  of  the  law  so  very  fully  and  elaborately  in  the  case 
that  is  before  the  Committee,  that  I  can  only  refer  to  that.  J 

.  *¥«V>°  JOU  b®1,iev/  that  hJ  a,)y  othe'r  mode.  ^  the  Board  is  constituted  by 
the  Act,  1  was  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Parliament  to  acquire  a  cor- 
reel  knowledge  of  what  the  Commissioners  have  absolutely  done  No 

19589.  Consequently  in  the  absence  of  such  a  record,  Parliament  now  is  not  in 

“  ' " ' Boardn?-Noge  J  "  haVe  bee"  ,he  Proceeciings  of ‘he  Commissioners 

19o9°— "  the  Wh°le  °f  y°"r  expcrienceof  ,he  conduct  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
^  ^  and 
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and  your  experience  of  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners,  are  you  acquainted 
with  any  Board  of  Guardians  which  has  so  much  violated  the  law  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  themselves?—  I  am  compelled,  in  so  far  as  the  minutes  go,  to  adopt  the 
observation  that  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Coode,  with  reference  to  the  later  minutes, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  minutes  or  sheets  since  1841,  that  if  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  would  not  or  could  not  keep  better  minutes  than  those,  he  must  be 
liable  to  dismissal.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  this  question  as  to  the  regularity  of 
the  sittings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  has  ever  been  before  us.  The  irregularities  as 
to  modes  of  proceedings,  as  distinct  from  the  regularities  with  respect  to  the  records, 
are  quite  distinct  things  ;  Boards  of  Guardians  have  at  times  performed  business,  , 
delegated  portions  of  business  to  committees,  and  that  delegation  has  always  been 
authoritatively  discountenanced  as  improper. 

19591.  By  the  Commissioners? — Yes. 

19592.  And  what  are  the  acts  of  Boards  of  Guardians  which  have  been  most 
frequently  condemned  by  the  Commissioners,  with  reference  to  the  irregularities  in 
the  mode  of  transacting  the  business? — The  irregularities  in  respect  to  the  modes 
of  keeping  minutes,  1  am  not  aware  that  those  have  been  condemned  or  com¬ 
plained  ot  in  any  way.  The  irregularities  as  to  holding  committees  have  been 
condemned.  I  remember  one  occasion  where  the  question  arose  with  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Aylesford  Union,  whether  it  was  proper  or  legal  they  should 
proceed  in  the  absence  of  their  clerk.  A  letter  was  sent  to  them,  which  letter 
was  not  drafted  by  myself,  but  by  a  Commissioner,  Mr.  Lefevre,  condemning  as  a 
serious  impropriety  the  conducting  any  general  business  in  the  absence  of  the  clerk, 
not  treating  him  as  the  recording  officer,  but  putting  that  as  a  general  proposition 
of  extreme  impropriety. 

19593.  U  clerk  were  present,  what  would  be  his  duty? — Certainly  I  think 
we  have  had  it  specified  in  the  order,  that  he  is  to  keep  the  minutes  or  the 
record  of  the  proceedings,  and  I  think,  in  various  instructional  letters,  it  is  set 
forth  as  a  duty  of  the  clerk  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings.  In  that  case  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  clerk  should  be  present,  he  being  master  of  the 
workhouse  at  the  time,  and  his  accounts  being  under  discussion ;  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  of  opinion  that  was  a  matter  of  personal  propriety,  he  might  retire 
during  that  time,  but  they  would  treat  as  a  serious  dereliction  of  duty  or  impro¬ 
priety  any  general  business  being  conducted  in  his  absence. 

19594.  Although  the  secretary  has  been  absent  at  the  Board  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — That  is  so. 

19595.  Do  you  remember  by  whom  that  letter  was  drawn  up  ;  the  letter  to 
which  you  have  referred  ? — I  think  it  was  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Lefevre. 

10596.  Has  a  letter  of  a  similar  kind  been  addressed  to  any  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  since  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  a  Commissioner  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

19597.  Do  you  recollect  a  Return  that  was  moved  for  by  Mr.  Christie,  relative 
to  the  Sudbury  Union  ? — Yes. 

19598.  That  letter  was  signed  by  you  ? — Yes. 

19599.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Do  you  remember  by  whom  it  was  drawn  ? 
— I  have  seen  the  letter. 

19600.  Mr.  Christie. J  Have  you  seen  the  original  draft? — Yes. 

19601.  In  whose  handwriting  is  it? — The  minute  on  the  back  of  the  letter  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  ;  but  the  draft  letter,  written  from  that 
minute,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Lass,  one  of  the  corresponding  clerks. 

19602.  Mr.  JVakley .]  (To  Mr.  Chadwick.)  The  application  from  the  Board 
was  to  know  whether  they  could  act  legally,  by  deputing  a  portion  of  the  Board 
as  a  committee? — Yes. 

19603.  That  portion  being  a  quorum? — Yes. 

19604.  What  was  the  answer  of  the  Commissioners  ? — “  Sir,  I  am  directed  by 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th 
instant,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  on  the  6th  instant,  by  which  it 
was  ordered,  ‘  That  the  Board  be  divided  for  the  examination  of  paupers.*  1  hen 
the  answer  is,  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  do  not  clearly  perceive  what  would 
be  the  practical  effect  of  the  resolution  of  the  guardians  on  their  proceedings  if  it 
were  acted  upon  *  but  the  Commissioners  think  it  right  to  remark,  that  every  valid 
decision  or  direction  must  be  given  at  a  meeting  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  with  the 
concurrence  of  an  actual  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  guardians  present  at 
such  meeting;  accordingly  the  Order  of  the  20th  April  1842,  provides,  by  Article 
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11,  that  all  questions  at  any  meeting  consisting  of  more  than  three  guardians,  shall  E.  Chadwick, '’tsq. 

be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  guardians  present  thereat.  The  - 

Commissioners  rely  upon  the  guardians  for  adopting  no  mode  of  proceeding  which  29  *Ju,y  l84^* 
would  give  rise  to  any  doubts  as  to  the  validity  or  force  of  the  decisions  or  direc¬ 
tions  which  they  may  enter  in  their  minutes,  as  even  the  existence  of  such  doubts 
would  tend  to  lessen  that  weight  and  influence  which  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
guardians  should  maintain.  The  Commissioners  trust  that  the  alteration  in  the 
seasons  will  shortly  enable  the  guardians  to  dispose  of  the  business  of  the  union 
with  greater  facility,  and  with  a  lessened  duration  of  attendance  on  the  part  of 
each  individual  member  of  the  Board.” 

19605.  So  that  in  the  letter  to  which  you  refer,  the  Commissioners  state  it  is 
necessary  the  clerk  should  be  present ;  arid  it  is  here  stated  that  they  should  really 
sit  as  a  Board,  in  order  that  their  proceedings  may  have  legal  force  and  effect, 
and  that  a  majority  of  the  members  present  should  concur  in  the  proceedings  ? — - 
A  quorum. 

19606.  Mr.  Sheridan.*]  Then  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  riot  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  the  Board  should  form 
themselves  into  separate  Boards,  each  being  a  quorum  ? — Certainly  not.  I  do  not 
know  in  that  particular  correspondence.  I  do  remember,  not  in  consequence  of 
the  mere  violation  of  form,  but  from  practical  difficulty  occurring,  different  rules  of 
action  being  got  up;  and  that  this  practice  which  Boards  of  Guardians/under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  business,  fell  into,  of  dividing  it  into  committees,  was  strongly 
contested  against  by  Assistant  Commissioners,  as  leading,  in  fact,  to  separation  of 
the  administration,  arid  returning,  pro  tanto,  to  a  parochial  instead  of  k  union 
administration. 

19607.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  frequently  the  custom  in  unions  to  adopt 
that  mode  of  transacting  business? — It  has  been  the  custom,  but  it  has  been  an 
abuse,  and  certainly  led  to  practical  inconvenience. 

19608.  Are  you  aware  at  this  time  that  the  practice  is  still  in  existence  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any  particular  union  or  place,  or  any  general  declaration  of  its  being 
in  existence.  It  may  be  in  existence,  as  many  other  abuses  are  in  existence, 
without  our  knowledge. 

19609.  It  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  such 
practice  was  in  existence  in  any  union,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
missioners  would  immediately  proceed  to  direct  its  discontinuance? — I  think  they 
must  do  so,  consistently  with  usual  custom  and  administrative  rules.  All  separa¬ 
tion  certainly  does  tend  to  diversities  of  practice,  not  always  strong  or  violent,  but 
diversities  ot  slight  degrees,  which  do  entail  inconvenience. 

19610.  Mr.  Christie .]  In  this  case  they  did  direct  its  discontinuance? — Yes. 

19611.  Mr.  Sheridan.~\  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Commissioners  have  taken 
steps  to  inquire  if  it  is  in  practice  in  any  of  the  unions? — I  am  not  aware  at  this 
time  of  any  special  directions  being  given  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  examine 
as  to  that  piactice.  it  would  appear  to  me  to  follow  as  of  course;  I  knew  at  the 
outset,  in  the  change  of  system  from  the  parochial  to  the  union  administration,  it 
was  a  very  strongly  prevalent  practice  and  irregularity  for  the  guardians  of  se¬ 
parate  parishes  to  meet  and  dispose  of  their  own  cases,  and  to  dispose  of  them 
with  different  rules,  conformable  to  the  old  practice  instead  of  the  new  one.  To 
meet  the  case  of  very  extended  unions,  where  inconvenience  was  felt  from  attend¬ 
ance,  a  clause  was  obtained  to  authorize  a  local  committee  to  be  formed  for  the 
examination  of  local  cases.  It  was  deemed  an  illegal  practice,  the  formation  of 
separate  committees  at  that  time,  and  this  statutory  authority  was  obtained.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  though  that  privilege  was  pressed,  and  yielded  somewhat  reluctantly, 

I  believe,  without  having  inquired  into  the  operation  of  that  clause,  there  has  been 
very  little  abuse  of  it. 

19612.  Chairman.']  Your  opinion  is  decided  as  to  the  illegality  of  guardians  of 

particular  parishes  acting  separately  for  the  administration  of  relief? _ That  is  to 

say,  committees  or  committee-men  forming  distinct  and  separate  committees  of 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

19613*  You  extend  that  also  to  the  case  in  which  a  Board,  having  once  met, 
may  subdivide  itself  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applications,  and  reunite  itself 
afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  the  general  business  of  the  Board  ? _ Yes. 

19^14*  Mr*  Wakley.]  Do  you  know  how  it  happened  that  a  wrong  dietary  table 
was  sent  to  Andover  in  the  first  instance? — No,  I  cannot  tell  how  that  was;  some 

°*45  34*  inquiry 
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inquiry  has  been  made  about  it,  and  I  believe  it  cannot  be  traced :  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  variation  I  am  not  aware  of  myself. 

19615.  The  discovery  that  it  was  a  wrong  one  was  not  made  until  this  inquiry 
commenced  ? — I  am  not  sure  it  was  a  wrong  one  ;  I  should  rather  say  that,  prima 
facie ,  there  was  some  omission  of  the  record,  why  it  had  been  specially  sent  or  why 
it  had  been  altered. 

19616.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  Commissioners  admitted  it  was  wrong? 
— I  am  not  able  to  say  one  way  or  the  other. 

19617.  And  that  only  three  or  four  of  the  same  kind  had  been  issued? — I  am 
not  aware  of  the  circumstances ;  I  have  not  traced  it,  therefore  I  am  not  aware. 

19618.  Now,  if  the  guardians  of  the  Andover  Union,  without  authority  from 
the  Commissioners,  had  increased  the  diet,  what  offence  would  they  have  been 
guilty  of? — The  common  offence  of  disobeying  the  Commissioners  regulations, 
and  of  subjecting  them  to  the  disallowance  of  whatever  expenditure  there  had 
been  contrary  to  those  regulations,  or  in  excess. 

19619.  That  would  be  their  punishment  ?— Yes ;  the  expenditure  would  have 
been  illegal. 

19620.  Have  the  guardians  the  legal  powrer,  without  the  consent  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  of  increasing  the  diet  in  any  w  orkhouse  in  the  kingdom  ?  No. 

19621.  Do  you  know  by  what  means  it  was  discovered  that  seven  ounces  of 
bread  and  one  ounce  of  cheese  wrere  enough  for  the  dinner  of  an  able-bodied 
labourer? — No,  I  am  not  aware. 

19622.  You  do  not  know  by  what  process  of  reasoning  or  experimental  investi¬ 
gation  that  result  vvas  arrived  at  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  experimental  investiga¬ 
tion  having  been  entered  into  to  arrive  at  that  result. 

o 

19623.  The  Commissioners  having  full  power  to  regulate  the  diet  in  the  work- 
house,  do  you  know  of  any  provision  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  or  any  inducement 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  make  the  Commissioners  render  the  dietary  rather 
an  instrument  of  torture  than  of  relief  to  hunger  t — I  know  of  no  provision  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  in  any  shape  or  way,  or  inducement  to  the  Commissioners  to 
do  anything  to  torture  anybody. 

19624.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Act  which  appears  to  sanction  the  workhouse 
being  made  a  house  of  punishment  or  torture  for  the  able-bodied  labourer? — 
None. 

19625.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  by  whom  the  following  passage  was 
written,  which  is  contained  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  1834: 
“It  is  shown  throughout  the  evidence  that  it  is  demoralizing  and  ruinous  to  offer 
to  the  able-bodied  of  the  best  characters  more  than  a  simple  subsistence.  The 
person  of  bad  character,  if  he  be  allowed  anything,  could  not  be  allowed  less.  By 
the  means  which  we  propose,  the  line  between  those  who  do,  and  those  who  do 
not.  need  relief,  is  drawn,  and  drawn  perfectly.  If  the  claimant  does  not  comply 
with  the  terms  on  which  relief  is  given  to  the  destitute  he  gets  nothing ;  and  if  he 
does  comply,  the  compliance  proves  the  truth  of  the  claim  ;  namely,  his  destitu¬ 
tion.  If,  then,  regulations  were  established  and  enforced  with  the  degree  of 
strictness  that  has  been  attained  in  the  dispauperized  parishes,  the  workhouse 
doors  might  be  thrown  open  to  all  who  would  enter  them,  and  conform  to  the 
regulations.*’  Was  that  written  by  one  of  the  Commissioners? — Certainly  it  was 
written  by  one  of  the  Commissioners ;  that  is  to  say,  the  draft,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  all  the  Commissioners. 

19626.  Have  you  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  principles  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  passage  just  read  from  the  Report  of  1834  have  in  any  respect 
been  departed  from  in  the  government  of  the  Andover  Union,  and  particularly  in 
the  Andover  Union  workhouse? — I  have  not  examined  the  dietary  of  the  Andover 
Union  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  me  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question. 

12627.  Should  you  not  consider  that  it  had  been  pretty  fully  carried  out  it  it 
had  been  proved  before  the  Committee  that  the  inmates  of  that  house,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  had  gnawed  the  extremities  of  bones,  and  eaten  the 
marrow  from  bones  they  were  appointed  to  crush? — If  it  had  been  proved  so, 
and  if  it  had  been  proved  that  that  had  been  the  result  of  hunger,  of  course  that 
conclusion  would  follow ;  but  I  observe  on  the  subject  of  those  principles,  that 
those  principles,  as  laid  down  there,  are  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  context 
(and  the  context  is  a  very  large  one),  and  the  state  of  previous  abuses  ;  a  state  of 
things  in  which  when  ratepayers  had  only  meat  dinners  once  a  week,  paupers  had 
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meat  dinners  every  day ;  a  state  of  things  in  which  when  ratepayers  eat  only 
brown  bread,  paupers  had  white. 

19628.  You  are  speaking  of  the  olden  time?— Yes. 

19^29*  When  the  administration  of  the  law  was  under  the  charge  of  the  magis¬ 
trates?  Yes.  The  Committee  have  had  before  them  a  labourer  from  the  Andover 
Union ;  they  did  not  examine  minutely  as  to  the  labourers*  dietary,  which  I  think 
they  might  have  done,  and  compared  that  dietary  with  the  workhouse.  I  forget 
the  amount  of  bread  just  now  which  he  got  as  a  labourer  ;  but  it  appears,  a  labourer 
with  his  family,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  would 
receive  the  following  quantities  of  food  per  week :  according  to  the  dietary  of  the 
Andover  Union  workhouse,  they  would  receive  42  lbs.  of  bread,  4  |  lbs  of  meat, 
7  h  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  73  pints  of  gruel.  It  appeared  that  on  comparing  what 
the  labourer  got  for  his  family  out  ot  the  workhouse,  that  the  quantity  of  bread 
was  about  the  same  which  he  would  get  for  his  family  in  the  workhouse,  doing  no 
work.  He  stated  that  he  got  for  his  family  3  lbs.  of  bacon.  It  appears  by  the 
dietary  that  he  would  have  got  for  his  family  4  \  lbs.  of  cooked  meat,  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  6  lbs.  or  7  lbs.  of  uncooked  meat. 

19b3°-  Chairman .]  Are  you  referring  to  Charles  Lewis’s  evidence  ? — Yes. 

19631.  M r.lVakley.]  Are  you  here  referring  to  the  improved  table,  the  one 
that  is  now  in  operation  ? — I  just  asked  the  clerk  to  look  at  the  quantity  which 
the  labourer  said  he  got,  and  to  look  at  the  quantity  which  he  would  have  got  in 
the  house  without  work  as  a  pauper. 

19632.  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  that  a  considerable  difference  has  been  made 
in  the  dietary? — Yes. 

}9^33'  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether,  in  that  comparison,  you  had  regard  to 
the  dietary  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  month  of  November  1845,  or  whether  it  is  as 
to  the  improved  dietary  since  that  time  ? — I  just  handed  it  over  to  the  clerk  to 
compute  what  he  would  have  got  if  he  were  out  of  the  house,  and  what  he  wouid 
have  got  if  he  were  in. 

,9b34*  You  cannot  tell  which  dietary  he  compared  it  with  ? — No. 

.  1 9^35-  Mr.  JV akley.]  Do  you  hold  it  to  be  a  correct  principle  that  the  dietary 
in  the  workhouse  should  have  relation  to  the  dietary  among  the  able-bodied 
labourers  out  of  the  workhouse? — In  relation  to  what  may  be  termed,  and  what  is 
in  various  states  of  society  considered  a  luxury,  namely,  animal  food,  it  ought  to 
have  that  relation  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  is  destitute,  whose  claim  is  to  be 
relieved  from  impending  starvation,  has  no  claim  to  receive  more  than  a  simple 
and  nutritious  diet;  and  if  certain  quantities  of  meat  are  not  necessary  for  that 
effect  of  healthful  subsistence,  and  the  quantities  are  beyond  what  are  received  by 
the  ratepayers,  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  or  the  independent  labourers,  I 
should  think  it  right  for  the  pauper  not  to  have  any  excess. 

19636.  Do  you  consider  that  the  able-bodied  labourers  in  the  Union  of  Andover 
bemg  out  of  work  and  applying  for  relief,  were  entitled,  if  admitted  into  the  work- 
house,  to  receive  in  that  workhouse  a  quantity  of  wholesome  food,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  ? — Yes. 

19637.  As  there  are  several  variations  in  the  diet  tables,  state  whether  they 

were  adopted  in  consequence  of  any  consultation  with  medical  practitioners?  — 

I  believe  not.  .  r 

.  j9638.  Chairman.]  On  what  principle  were  the  dietaries  adopted  P — The  dieta¬ 
ries  were  adopted  very  early  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission.  I  think  it  was 
desirous  at  that  time  that  special  inquiries  should  be  instituted  into  the  subject  of 
the  dietaries.  The  Board  took  the  course,  and  I  think  it  was  a  right  one  under 
the  exigencies,  to  make  a  selection  of  diets  in  use  and  without  fault,  in  certain 
large  workhouses  and  places  where  a  great  number  of  paupers  were  relieved 
1  hat  course  was  adopted  ;  I  am  not  able  to  say  in  which  union  house  it  was,  or 
which  large  workhouse.  One  was  taken  from  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square ; 
another  from  St.  George’s  in  the  East.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  places,  but 
that  was  the  principle  of  the  selection.  I  remember  there  was  evidence  taken  at 
the  time,  or,  at  least,  satisfactory  information,  as  to  their  sufficiency  •  and  I 
remember  in  relation  to  one  diet  which  I  cannot  specify  at  this  time,  one  of  the 
portions  of  the  evidence  was  of  this  kind,  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  there  was  a 
quarter  of  a  cwt.  of  crusts  left  in  the  hog-tub  more  than  had  been  eaten.  My 
own  view  is,  that  it  would  he  desirable  to  revise  the  subject  of  dietaries,  and  I  have 
een  applied  to  to  recommend  dietaries.  I  have  always  said  that  it  was  a  matter 
or  exceeding  difficulty  ;  that  there  were  no  authorities  on  the  subject:  and  of  all 
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authorities  the  medical  authorities  were  the  most  vague  and  the  least  trustworthy 
for  dietaries  for  the  healthy,  whatever  they  might  be  for  dietaries  for  the  sick  ; 
but  I  remember  advising  what  I  thought  would  be  an  eligible  course  to  put  a  stop 
to  those  disputes.  On  application  from  one  of  the  prison  inspectors  from  Scot¬ 
land,  and  others,  I  advised  this  principle,  that  one  form  of  simple  food  should  be 
given  ad  libitum ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  was  potatoes  or  oatmeal,  or  whatever 
was  the  staple  dietary  of  the  country,  that  that  should  be  given  without  limitation 
as  to  weight  or  ounces.  He  tried  this,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  was  less  con¬ 
sumed,  all  the  parties  having  the  right  to  take  quantities  ad  libitum ,  than  by  the 
fixed  dietary,  in  which  some  eat  more  and  some  eat  less.  In  the  instance  I  men- 
tioned  in  the  dietary,  where  some  quarter  of  a  cwt.  was  left  from  the  food  of  the  ' 
workhouse,  it  is  possible  there  might  be  some  old  people  who  could  eat  little,  and 
many  who  would  have  eaten  much  more,  and  nevertheless  a  surplus  quantity  left. 

In  one  instance  of  a  dietary  I  knew  this  experiment. 

19639.  Mr .  WaJdey.]  Who  was  the  individual  who  tried  the  experiment?— I 
am  going  to  state  that  one  of  the  w'orkhouse  masters  in  London  made  a  tiial  with 
respect  to  the  bread.  I  think  it  was  in  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate  workhouse, 
where  instead  of  giving  the  paupers  the  usual  allowance  ot  fixed  rations  of  biead, 
each  was  allowed  to  take  as  much  bread  as  he  chose,  and  though  some  might 
have  had  more  and  some  less,  the  result  was  a  saving.  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  stated 
to  me  with  relation  to  that  principle  which  I  have  stated,  of  giving  them  a  full 
unlimited  supply  of  simple  food  (in  Scotland  it  was  oatmeal),  that  the  quantity 
taken  was  not,  on  the  whole,  beyond  the  prison  allowance,  although  some  took 
more  and  some  took  less. 

19640.  Do  you  recommend  to  add  anything  to  the  one  description  of  diet? 

I  think  it  is  sufficient  to  give  persons  in  prison  an  ad  libitum  supply  of  the  staple 
food  of  the  country  which  the  whole  body  of  labourers  out  of  prison,  or  of  inde¬ 
pendent  labourers  out  of  the  wTorkhouse,  ratepayers  and  all  have  :  potatoes  in 
Ireland,  oatmeal  in  Scotland,  and  whatever  may  be  the  food  in  England. 

19641.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Was  nothing  to  be  given  in  addition  during  the  period 
that  the  experiment  was  being  tried  ? — I  believe  there  w  ere  some  additions  ; 
there  was  an  addition  of  soup,  I  think  ;  but  I  forget  what  the  additions  were. 

19642.  Was  animal  food  allowed  during  the  time  of  the  experiment  t  Yes  ;  I 
am  only  speaking  ot  the  result,  which  was,  that  the  quantities  taken  voluntaiily 
were  less  than  the  fixed  allowance. 

19643.  Mr.  Wakley .]  You  mean  that  other  things  wmre  allowed  as  well  as  the 
simple  food  you  have  described  ? — I  am  not  so  sure  in  Scotland.  The  diet  in  use 
at  the  Glasgow  prison  was  6  lbs.  of  potatoes  and  nnlk  ;  they  did  not  eat  the  whole 
of  it;  andTt  was  found  there  was  the  best  health  on  that  diet,  and  they  gained  in 

weight. 

19644.  When  there  was  an  examination  of  the  dietaries,  do  you  know  whether 
the  paupers  themselves  were  examined  apart  from  the  governor  and  authorities  of 
the  workhouse  ?— No,  I  do  not  remember  that  they  were  ;  but  of  this  I  am  quite 
certain,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  labourers,  that  if  a  dietary  was  settled  by  them 
on  the  principle  of  making  an  allowance  to  the  members  ot  benefit  societies,  to 
persons  who  are  on  the  box  of  benefit  clubs,  they  would  not  exceed,  and  I  think 
generally  would  be  below  certainly  the  allowance  in  workhouses.  With  regard  to 
meat,  labourers  would  not  allot  larger  amounts  of  food  than  are  given  in  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  workhouses. 

19645.  Have  you  any  facts  that  will  enable  you  to  substantiate  that  statement. 

—  I  think  I  have  facts;  I  remember  hearing  the  statements  of  labourers,  who  said 
that  their  families  got  more  in  the  workhouse  than  they  got  when  out  of  doors 
receiving  wages. 

19646.  From  an  answer  you  gave  a  short  time  since,  are  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  you  regard  the  workhouse  as  a  prison  ? — Certainly  not.  It  is  a 
place  where  a  man  on  being  destitute  is  better  lodged,  has  better  attendance,  and 
has  better  food  than  he  gets  in  a  cottage.  It  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  that 
state  of  things  a  torture,  or  a  place  where  he  is  received  on  account  of  his  desti¬ 
tution,  a  place  of  punishment. 

19647.  In  a  prison  has  not  the  man  better  food,  cleaner  accommodation,  a 
more  substantial  house,  and  far  more  attendance  than  he  has  out  of  it  ?  The 
prison  dietaries  have  been  beyond  the  workhouse  allowance. 

19648.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  gaol  in  which  the  dietary  for  the  mass  of 

the  prisoners  is  as  low’  as  was  the  diet  table  of  the  Andover  Union  after  the  first 
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nine  years  of  the  establishment  of  that  union  ? — The  prison  dietaries  have  been 
altered  of  late ;  I  have  not  looked  at  the  alterations,  but  I  state  this  fact,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  dietaries  in  use  at  Glasgow,  Salford,  Derby,  and  Knutsford,  the 
weight  of  the  prisoners  certainly  has  increased,  and  their  health  was  beyond  that 
of  any  of  the  surrounding  population.  There  the  dietaries  were  certainly  not 
higher,  and  I  believe  lower  in  quantities  of  meat,  compared  with  the  dietaries  nine 
years  ago. 

1 9649.  Chairman.']  Were  you  understood  to  say  that  the  dietaries  of  gaols  have 
been  ordinarily  higher  than  those  in  use  in  workhouses  ? — The  dietaries  in  gaols, 
(I  refer  to  particular  prisons,)  have  been  excessive  in  the  amount  of  diet ;  and  those 
prisons  were  certainly  not  higher,  proportionately,  in  amount  of  health,  but  gene¬ 
rally  lower. 

19650.  But  as  comparing  the  dietaries  adopted  in  gaols  and  workhouses,  you 
do  not  lay  it  down  that  the  dietaries  in  gaols  are  higher,  ordinarily,  than  those  in 
workhouses  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  compare  the  present  revised  dietaries  of 
gaols  w  ith  the  present  workhouse  dietaries.  Formerly  some  were  higher  and  some 
lower  than  in  the  workhouses,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  strike  an  average.  In 
particular  districts  in  England  the  average  was  higher  in  prison  than  out  of  it. 

19651.  You  would  give  your  present  answer  as  a  qualification  to  your  former 
one,  where  you  laid  it  down  generally? — Yes. 

19652.  Sir  J.  Pakington.~\  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  consider  the 
w  orkhouse  to  be  a  prison ;  is  not  the  inmate  of  a  workhouse  free  to  leave  when¬ 
ever  he  pleases  ? — Certainly. 

]9653-  Is  that  the  case  with  the  inmate  of  a  prison? — Certainly  not.  With 
respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  inmate  of  a  workhouse,  he  is  free  to  leave  it  any  day, 
but  not  at  any  hour,  and  that  is  necessary  wherever  you  have  large  assemblages 
of  persons,  that  is  to  say,  from  400  to  500  persons.  If  they  were  going  in  a°nd 
out  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain 
order.  He  has  just  the  freedom  that  a  person  has  at  a  boarding-school,  and 
many  other  schools.  It  is  an  assemblage  or  classification  of  persons,  w'here  regular 
times  of  admission  must  be  maintained  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  order.  With 
that  restriction,  which  is  necessary  for  preserving  order,  he  may  leave  at  any  time. 

19^54-  That  explanation  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  the  inmate  of  a' work- 
house  may  leave  the  workhouse  any  day  he  pleases  ? — No. 

19^55-  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  the  relative  diet  of  gaols  and  work- 
houses  ;  supposing  the  fact  to  be  as  you  have  stated,  that  the  average  diet  of  the 
gaol  is  higher  than  the  average  diet  of  the  workhouse,  is  not  that  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  fact  of  the  hard  labour  which  on  the  treadwheel  and  otherwise 
the  inmates  of  gaols  having  to  perform? — That  is  given  on  account  of  the  hard 
labour. 

19656.  You  have  been  asked  lately  about  illegalities  committed  at  Boards  of 
Guardians,  are  you,  from  your  position  of  secretary,  cognizant  of  the  illegalities 
committed  at  Boards  of  Guardians? — Not  from  personal  experience,  and  only  by 
report.  J  J 

19^57*  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have 
endeavoured  to  correct  any  illegalities  that  may  have  arisen  in  Boards  of  Guar¬ 
dians.^ — Certainly  ;  I  have  read  the  letters  in  correction. 

19658.  Supposing  the  imputation  to  be  a  just  one,  that  the  Commissioners 
themselves  are  guilty  of  greater  illegalities  than  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  would 
not  that  be  accounted  for  by  the  supervision  and  correction  of  the  Commissioners 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  it  would,  by  the  super¬ 
vision  of  their  Assistant  Commissioner. 

’9659-  You  have  illustrated  your  views  with  regard  to  the  non-attendance  of 
the  secretary  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  by  the  letter  written  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  the  clerk  on  Boards  of  Guardians  ? _ 

Yes. 

19660.  Is  there  not  a  distinct  rule  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners,  under 

which  the  clerks  are  bound  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians'? _ 

I  believe  there  is. 

19661.  Is  there  any  such  rule  laid  down  under  which  the  secretary  is  bound  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — No  such  rule. 

19662.  Does  not  the  fact  you  have  now  stated  draw  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  two  cases  ?— The  only  distinction  it  draws  is,  that  in  one  case  the  rule  is  laid 
down,  and  in  the  other  not  laid  down. 
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19663.  In  addition  to  that,  are  not  the  duties  which  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
have  to  perforin  very  different  in  their  nature  from  the  duties  which  the  Poor-law 
Commisioners  have  to  perform? — Yes. 

1 9664.  Are  not  the  duties  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  at  their  weekly  meetings 
such  as  imperatively  to  require  the  presence  of  a  clerk  to  carry  those  duties  into 
execution  ? — Yes. 

19665.  You  were  asked  just  now  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  medical 
officers  under  the  regulations  of  1842,  and  you  have  stated  that  various  complaints 
have  been  received  at  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  office  with  reference  to  that 
regulation  ? — -Yes.  _  - 

19666.  Have  not  those  complaints  proceeded  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians  on  * 
account  of  the  largeness  of  the  fees  prescribed,  rather  than  from  the  medical  officers 
themselves  ? — Certainly. 

19667.  Was  not  that  regulation  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  medical  officers, 
issued  in  1842,  drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners  after  consultation  with  Mr. 
Guthrie  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — The  only  fact  I  remember  to  have  known 
was,  that  Mr.  Guthrie  was  consulted;  whether  he  consulted  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

19668.  In  your  examination  in  chief,  by  Mr.  Christie,  you  stated  that  Mr. 
Parker  gave  very  great  attention  to  the  fitness  of  officers  of  the  workhouses,  and  to 
the  arrangements  of  business ;  considering  those  points  as  preferable  to  finding 
fault  with  any  deficiency  in  the  books? — Yes,  in  details  to  officers  generally.  I 
mean  to  the  fitness  of  the  officers  to  the  arrangements  of  the  business,  and  the 
general  arrangements,  including  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  workhouses. 

19669.  On  that  theory,  would  you  not  have  expected  that  Mr.  Parker  should 
detect  any  irregularities  on  those  very  points  in  the  conduct  of  the  workhouse 
officers,  and  the  arrangements  of  business,  that  might  have  occurred  in  the  Andover 
Union? — I  certainly  should  have  expected  that;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the 
arrangements  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  any  officer  were  incongruous  in  any  shape 
or  way,  having  any  other  duties  than  those  prescribed  in  the  rules,  I  should 
expect  that  he  would  observe  and  labour,  according  to  that  principle,  to  remove 
them. 

19670.  You  stated  also  that  the  Commissioners  were  not  in  the  habit  of  expres¬ 
sing  opinions  in  favour  of  particular  officers,  or  with  regard  to  particular  officers; 
are  you  aware  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years  previously  to  the 
Andover  inquiry,  there  have  been  any  complaints  made  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Parker? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  complaint  of  anv  kind. 

19671.  Are  vou  aware  of  any  disapprobation  being  expressed  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners? — No,  I  am  not;  save  and  except,  if  that  is  to  be  called  disappro¬ 
bation,  the  remarks  on  the  arrears  of  correspondence. 

19672.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  other? — I  am  not  aware  of  specific  complaints 
as  to  the  transaction  of  any  specific  portion  of  business. 

19673.  In  your  experience  of  the  poor  law,  do  you  not  consider  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  in  carrying  out  their  duties  for  the  supervision  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  law,  are  dependent  on  the  reports  which  they  receive  from 
time  to  time  from  their  Assistant  Commissioners? — Certainly. 

19674.  And  under  that  theory,  as  well  as  under  distinct  instructions,  is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  report  to  the  Board  any  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  their  unions? — Certainly  it  is  their  duty  to  report 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  fully  as  may  be,  any  peculiar  circumstances  that  may 
affect  the  administration,  or  that  may  point  out  any  remedial  course. 

19675.  You  were  understood  to  state,  in  your  former  examination  in  chief,  that 
you  advised  Mr.  Parker  not  to  report  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  certain 
irregularities  which  he  had  detected  in  the  district  to  which  he  was  attached,  on 
the  ground  that  his  doing  so  might  possibly  excite  displeasure  ? — I  think,  on 
recurring  to  the  evidence,  that  will  be  found  to  be  a  misapprehension  with  relation 
to  it. 

19676.  In  answer  to  Question  19040,  you  said  you  told  Mr.  Parker,  “  Now-  you 
must  mind  what  you  are  about;  you  must  be  very  particular  about  what  you  are 
doing,  and  guard  every  step  and  in  answer  to  Question  19042,  you  said,  “  I 
think  it  was  in  the  Highworth  and  Swindon  Union,  in  the  Horsham  Union,  in  the 
Rye  Union,  and  in  other  places,  he  made  representations  on  the  prevalence  of 
abuses;  in  such  cases  imputing  previous  neglect,  and  in  fact  putting  them  in  such 
a  state  as  to  require  action,  and,  I  think,  to  impute  fault  and  to  throw  respon- 
•  •  sibility 
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sibility  on  the  Commissioners  if  they  did  not  act  on  his  representations,  and  I 
think  I  may  have  said  to  him  ‘All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  still  it  will  not  be 
well  received,  and  will  excite  displeasure.’  I  was  told  in  the  office  that  these  sort 
of  representations  had  excited  displeasure.”  Was  it  your  intention,  or  was  it  not 
your  intention,  by  those  words  to  discourage  Mr.  Parker  from  making  those  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ? — I  think  the  expression  was  eliptical, 
“  all  this  may  be  very  true;”  and,  I  should  add,  very  right  to  be  represented; 
“  but  still  it  will  not  be  well  received,  and  will  excite  displeasure  the  intention 
being  to  warn  him  of  the  fact,  although  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  representa¬ 
tions,  yet  to  make  him  aware,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  that  those  sort  of  repre¬ 
sentations  would  not  be,  as  I  had  heard  they  were  not,  well  received.  There  was 
no  intention  of  preventing  him  making  the  statement,  or  reporting,  as  was  his  duty 
to  do. 

19677.  In  page  11,  at  the  close  of  Answer  19057,  speaking  of  your  report  on 
the  Bolton  and  Macclesfield  case,  you  say,  “  Certainly  the  report  was  received  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  should  not  myself  again  prefer  complaints  of  the  same  kind”  ? 
— Certainly. 

19678.  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  prefer  complaints  of  that  sort,  if  you  were 
charged  with  any  particular  investigation? — I  should  not  volunteer  complaints. 
If  I  was  charged  with  an  investigation,  and  to  state  the  result,  I  should  do  it ;  but 
having  a  selection  of  duties,  I  should  take  that  course  which  would  lead  to  useful 
action.  I  should  avoid  that  course  w  here  my  own  trouble  would  be  thrown  away, 
and  where  I  should  excite  displeasure. 

19679.  You  would  not  rather  feel  it  your  duty,  as  a  servant  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  where  evil  practices  were  going  on,  to  report  those  to  your  superiors,  and 
leave  the  responsibility  to  them?— I  did  adopt  that  course.  When  it  was  quite 
plain  that  the  remonstrance  w  ould  only  have  led  to  a  scene  of  irritation,  and  when 
a  practical  course  of  duty  was  open  to  one  which  would  not  have  led  to  that  scene, 
and  would  have  led  to  useful  and  beneficial  action,  I  should  have  taken  that  which 
most  men  would  have  preferred,  namely,  the  useful  to  the  useless. 

19680.  Do  you  apply  that  principle  to  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners? 
Certainly,  to  everybody. 

19681.  You  think  it  would  be  consistent  with  their  position  and  the  view  you 
yourself  have  laid  down  of  the  law,  that  they  should  suppress  and  conceal  from 
the  Commissioners  the  illegal  practices,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  their 
communications  received  by  the  Commissioners  in  a  manner  they  might  not  like  ? 
—I  have  not  thought  of  that  case,  nor  did  I  advise  Mr.  Parker.  I  merely  told 
him  my  view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  representations  would  be  received  ;  and  I 
think  I  said  before,  I  thought  it  right  that  he  should  make  the  representations. 

19682.  Would. you  think  it  consistent  with  an  Assistant  Commissioner’s  duty 
to  suppress  and  conceal  illegal  practices  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  an  unpleasant 
reception  from  the  Board?— No,  I  never  advised  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
observations  I  made  were  not  in  derogation  or  diminution  of  his  duty  in  making 
representations,  but  rather  intended  to  govern  the  mode  of  making  the”  representa& 
tions.  In  answer  to  Question  19042,  I  say,  “  however,  I  did  observe  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Parker,  strong  representations  with  relation  to  his  district  representations 
as  to  the  state  of  the  workhouses.  I  remember  the  expression  made  by  him  as 
to  the  Portsea  workhouse.”  The  word  “  strong”  was  put  there  emphatically,  and 
related  to  the  mode  of  making  the  representations ;  and  a  caution  was  given  to 
him,  I  apprehend  at  this  time,  to  govern  him  in  the  mode. 

19^3*  You  say  that  you  do  not  think  those  passages  cited  from  the  evidence 
were  of  a  nature  to  discourage  Mr.  Parker  from  making  such  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners? — I  cannot  say  discouraged.  The  having  to  perform  a  duty  which  is 
not  well  received  or  agreeable,  is  itself  a  discouragement ;  it  must  be  so.  It  was 
intended  to  do  it  in  a  mode  that  would  excite  the  least  displeasure  and  avoid  dis¬ 
couragement. 

19684.  You  stated  also,  that  Mr.  IVIott,  MY.  Tufnell,  and  Mr.  Clements,  you 
mentioned  three  or  four  other  Assistant  Commissioners,  had  also  refrained  from 
making  leports  of  illegalities  to  the  Commissioners,  for  fear  their  reports  should 
not  be  well  received  ?  Yes  ;  that  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Mott’s  statement  to  me, 
Mr.  Tufnell’s,  and  some  others. 

19685.  Was  that  decision  on  their  parts  arrived  at  after  any  communication 
with  you  r— Certainly  not;  on  looking  at  the  answers,  it  will  be  seen  it  was  after 
they  stated  to  me  they  had  made  communications. 
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19686.  Do  you  think  such  a  decision  on  their  parts  was  consistent  with  their 
duty  as  Assistant  Commissioners;  do  you  approve  of  it? — Yes,  I  think  it  per¬ 
fectly  consistent;  an  officer  has  a  large  amount  of  discretionary  duty  ;  his  duty  to 
the  public  is  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  and  not  to  waste  his  time  on 
points,  or  in  directions  where  his  time  will  be  uselessly  employed. 

10687.  Are  we  to  understand  that  is  your  opinion,  whatever  his  direct  instruc¬ 
tions  from  his  superiors  may  be? — No,  there  is  no  ground  for  that  understanding ; 

I  stated  the  rule  was  applicable  to  a  wide  field  of  discretionary  services  ;  if  there 
are  direct  instructions,  those  direct  instructions  he  ought  to  obey. 

19688.  Were  there  not  direct  instructions  in  this  case  ;  the  duty  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  report  illegal  practices  to  his  superiors? — There  were  general 
instructions  to  that  effect ;  there  were  general  instructions  to  report  the  state  of 
his  district. 

19689.  Could  an  Assistant  Commissioner  conceal  an  illegal  practice  from  the 
Commission,  without  a  breach  of  duty  ? — No;  but  when  he  has  stated  an  illegal 
practice  prevails  in  his  district,  there  is  no  suppression. 

io6qo.  Do  you  think  your  last  answer  is  not  at  variance  with  the  answer  you 
gave  just  now,  when  you  say  you  approve  of  the  part  which  the  gentlemen  took 
in  suppressing  the  reports  to  which  you  referred  ? — I  made  no  such  statement,  that 
I  approved  of  their  suppression  of  reports. 

10691.  In  the  report  which  you  have  alluded  to  which  you  made  with  respect 
to  Bolton  and  Macclesfield,  with  regard  to  which  you  complained  that  your  sug¬ 
gestions  were  not  attended  to,  was  not  the  tendency  ot  those  suggestions  to  carry 
into  effect  a  more  stringent  administration  of  the  law? — Certainly  not ;  you  may 
apply  the  term  “  stringency  ”  to  the  suppression  of  a  mischievous  and  illegal 
practice,  but  I  do  not  so  apply  it  ;  the  suppression  would  have  been  beneficient ;  it 
would  have  been  beneficial  to  the  labourers ;  it  would  have  been  beneficial  also 
to  the  ratepayers  ;  and  it  partook  of  the  general  beneficent  character  of  the  law. 

19692.  Is  the  practice  to  which  you  allude  the  practice  of  allowances  in  aid  of 
wages? — Yes;  but  those  allowances  are  not  additions  of  wages,  they  are  virtually 
diminutions  of  wages. 

19693.  Was  that  suggestion  the  only  one  contained  in  it? — No,  there  were 
other  statements  as  to  the  extreme  disorder  and  demoralization  in  the  workhouses, 
which  might  at  all  events  have  been  represented  at  once. 

19694.  Was  it  your  wish,  at  the  time  of  which  you  are  speaking,  that  the  poor 
law  should  be  carried  out  with  greater  strictness  than  was  then  generally  done  by 
the  Commissioners? — I  do  not  apply  the  term  “  strictness”  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  carried  out  the  law,  and  I  disavow  the  term  “  strictness”  as  applied  to  the 
suppression  of  illegal  and  injurious  modes  of  relief. 

19695.  In  the  case  to  which  you  have  referred,  in  which  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  declined  to  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
was  not  the  tendency  of  those  recommendations  to  carry  into  effect  the  strict  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  Commis* 
sioners  thought  prudent? — I  disavow  still  the  term  “  strictness,” as  applied  to  the 
suppression  of  illegal  practices  and  demoralizing  courses.  With  respect  to  what 
the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners  might  have  been,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but 
this  1  am  able  to  say,  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  local  knowlege,  and  of 
those  who  are  most  responsible  for  the  administration  of  relief,  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  and  the  best  persons,  masters  and  labourers,  all  conjoined  in  the 
desirability  of  those  suppressions. 

19696,  Had  your  report,  or  those  recommendations  of  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  which  you  referred,  any  reference  to  the  carrying  out  more  extensively 
what  is  called  the  Prohibitory  Order? — I  do  not  think  the  Prohibitory  Order  was  * 
then  and  there  the  question. 

19697.  Not  in  either  case? — -I  cannot  tell  in  that  case  that  the  specific  order, 
or  the  specific  mode  of  repressing  the  illegal  and  injurious  practices,  or  the  speci¬ 
fic  mode  or  steps  in  which  it  was  to  be  done,  was  then  and  there  a  question.  I 
do  not  think  at  that  time  there  was  any  order  especially  framed  in  the  case, 
as  there  might  have  been  on  inquiry,  and  consideration  of  actual  practical 
steps. 

19698.  Was  the  question  of  extending  the  Prohibitory  Order  at  all  involved  in 
those  recommendations  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  to  which  you  refer  ? — 

No ;  I  have  stated  before,  that  1  do  not  remember  the  specific  steps,  that  there 
was  no  specific  order  in  prospect ;  no  order  specifically  applicable  to  those  di¬ 
stricts  ; 
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tricts ;  nor  do  I  think  that  anyone  subsisting  form  of  order  would  have  been  E.  Cha  c/wick,  Esq. 
applicable.  - - 

19699.  Do  you  remember  what  those  recommendations  were  of  the  Assistant  29  July  1846. 
Commissioner,  which  the  Commissioners  declined  to  act  upon? — No.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  you  mean.  The  report  they  made,  and  the  evidence  that  was 
collected  were  before  them,  and  those  represented  a  state  of  evils  requiring 
remedy,  and  the  remedies  were  known  and  admitted  to  be  involved  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Mott,  I  think,  objected  to  the  prevalence  of  the  scale  system,  and  there 
was  a  specific  order  in  the  case  of  the  Burnley  Union,  but  I  do  not  know 
what. 

Y  19700.  You  stated  the  other  day  that  one  of  the  Commissioners  said  to  you 
that  the  allowance  system  could  never  be  dispensed  with? — I  will  repeat  my 
statement  of  the  fact,  which  struck  me  very  much  at  the  time.  On  pressing  the 
illegality  of  the  practice,  and  the  necessity,  at  all  events,  of  declaring  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  the  practice  of  allowing  rates  in  aid  of  wages,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
Commissioners  to  take  some  steps  on  it,  Mr.  Lewis’s  answer  was,  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  allowance  system  could  be  put  a  stop  to. 

19701.  Pray,  who  was  present  when  he  said  that? — Myself  alone. 

19702.  Did  you  consider  it  as  an  official  communication,  or  an  observation  in 
private  conversation  ? — Certainly  as  official  as  it  was  the  custom  to  transact  any 
large  portions  of  the  public  business. 

19703.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  that  was 
said,  that  Mr.  Lewis  ever  supposed  it  would  be  made  public  in  a  Committee-room  ? 

— No  ;  certainly,  a  great  part  of  the  matter  which  this  Committee  has  determined 
to  elicit  by  their  sanctioned  questions  is  matter  which  no  one,  at  the  time  when 
the  circumstances  took  place,  ever  believed  would  be  the  subject  of  public  investi¬ 
gation  ;  I  think  I  did  not  ever  expect  that  such  an  observation  as  that  would  be  the 
subject  of  public  statement  or  inquiry  of  any  sort.  - 

19704.  Pray,  was  not  that  observation  made  to  you  in  the  year  1841  ? — Yes. 

19705.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  manner  in  which  that  observation  was 
made,  did  you  understand  it  to  be  of  general  or  of  local  application? — Of  general 
application,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so  ;  it  is  not  only  my  impression,  but  Mr. 

Coode’s  impression,  and  a  very  recent  impression,  from  other  causes  which  have 
occurred. 

19706.  Do  you  believe  that  that  observation  conveys  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  of  general  application,  both  in  point  of 
time  and  locality? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was  the  statement  of  an  opinion  which  he 
entertained  then  ;  and  that  belief  is  corroborated  by  the  mode  in  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  statements,  or  was  reported  to  have  received  statements,  with  relation  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  allowance  system  in  the  Rye  Union,  and  the  prevalence  of 
malpractices  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Highworth  and  Swindon  Union,  and  I  think 
in  the  Horsham  Union,  and  in  other  instances,  which  I  cannot  recollect.  But 
there  is  a  recent  instance  which  I  do  recollect,  and  which  I  referred  to  the  other 
day ;  I  mean  Mr.  Coode’s  long  statement  of  the  case  which  he  presented  with 
relation  to  the  silk  manufactory. 

19707.  Are  you  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — With 
relation  to  my  terms  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  I  am  opposed,  and  they 
know  I  am  opposed  to  the  course  which  they  take.  I  am  opposed  to  their  mode 
of  transacting  business,  as  illegal  and  injurious,  and  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
such  cases  as  I  have  mentioned.  They  know  I  am  opposed  to  them  on  that  and 
other  questions  of  the  kind.  I  have  no  private  hostility  to  any  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  and  I  infer  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  no  private  hostility  to  me,  from 
his  asking  me  to  join  with  him  in  some  literary  matter,  and  other  minor  in¬ 
cidents. 

19708.  Have  you  had  frequent  official  intercourse  of  late  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — No,  I  have  been  very  much  engaged,  very  specially  engaged,  on  matters 
of  very  great  importance  the  investigation  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  ;  the  investigation  of  the  practice  of  interments  in  towns,  and  other  matters 
which  have  been  very  laborious,  and  have  rendered  it  undesirable  that  I  should  do 
any  business  that  was  not  absolutely  required  to  be  done;  and  I  have  abstained 
from  doing  more  than  than  the  routine  duties  of  the  office,  or  from  being  in 
attendance  more  than  was  necessary.  5 

19709*  You  mentioned  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  directed  you  not  to 
give  in  a  report  which  had  been  called  for  by  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Yes. 

°*45  34-  19710.  Had 
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19710.  Had  you  applied  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  on  the  subject-matter 
of  that  report  previously  to  its  being  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Lords?— No, 

I  do  not  remember  1  bad  done  so;  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  I  did  it  originally. 

The  investigation  was  applied  for  by  parties  interested  in  the  amended  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  law  at  Macclesfield.  There  had  been  great  mis-statements  with 
relation  to  the  existing  practice,  which  they  wished  to  have  amended.  They  had 
an  investigation,  and  after  the  investigation  had  taken  place,  they  were  anxious  the 
results  should  be  laid  before  the  public.  They  applied,  and  they  urged  it ;  for  my 
own  part  I  concurred,  no  doubt,  and  I  believe  the  Assistant  Commissioner  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  extremely  serviceable  and  important  to  the  case  of  a  better 
administration  if  that  publication  should  take  place. 

19711.  But  you  did  not  apply  to  the  Commissioners  yourself  to  have  it  pub¬ 
lished  ? — I  did  not  apply  to  them,  except  as  representing  the  opinion,  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  parties  locally,  to  have  it  published,  and  as  expressing  my  concurrent 
opinion,  that  irrespective  of  that  application,  it  was  extremely  desirable  in  the  then 
state  of  the  district  that  it  should  be  published. 

19712.  Do  you  remember  that  you  did  express  that  concurrent  opinion  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  that  I  urged  it. 

19713.  Did  the  Commissioners  comply  with  the  wishes  so  expressed  for  publi¬ 
cation  ? — No. 

19714.  Did  you,  in  consequence  of  its  non-publication,  suggest  to  Lord  Radnor 
to  move,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  its  publication?  No;  Mr.  Devonport  states 
in  his  letter  that  he  applied  to  Lord  Radnor.  I  might  or  might  not  have  had 
some  conversation  about  the  time  as  to  the  presentation. 

19715.  Mr.  EtzvalL]  Which  letter  you  have  now  in  your  possession? — Yes. 

19716.  Chairman. ~\  You  were  understood  yesterday  to  state  that  Mr.  Coode 
told  you  recently  that  he  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Ceorge  Lewis  a  case  in  which 
pauper  children  were  let  out  to  a  silk-mill  at  Tring  r — Yes. 

19717.  But  he  also  represented  to  you  that  he  could  not  get  Mr.  Lewis  to  see 
the  illegality  or  impropriety  of  that  proceeding  ? — Yes. 

19718.  Do  you  know  when  that  occurred?-- 1  only  know  that  this  conversation 
took  place  very  recently ;  it  may  be  three  weeks  or  two  months  since,  but  it  is 

certainly  within  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

19719.  Did  Mr.  Coode  state  to  you  when  the  transaction  to  which  he  refers 
occrured  ? — No  ;  but  he  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lewis  about  it  at  that  time. 

It  had  arisen  in  conversation  on  the  day  when  he  stated  to  me  his  impression. 

19720.  Are  we  to  understand  that  Mr.  Coode  told  you  that  he  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Lewis  immediately  before  his  mentioning  it  to  you  ? — Yes,  within 
a  day,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

19721.  And  did  you  derive  from  Mr.  Coode  the  impression  that  the  abuse  was 
recent? — The  abuse  was  an  old  one;  but  something  or  other  had  occurred  for 
him  to  mention  it. 

19722.  Take  that  letter  in  your  hand,  and  state  its  date  ? — 15th  June  1841. 

19723.  It  purports  to  be  a  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ;  to  whom  ? 

—  To  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Berkhampstead  Union,  Tring. 

19724.  Read  the  letter :  “Poor-law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House,  15 
June  1841. — Rev.  Sir.  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  acknowdedge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
destitute  condition  of  some  of  the  poor  of  the  Aylesbury  Union,  who  are  com¬ 
pulsorily  sent  to  work  at  the  Tring  factory  ;  and  the  Commissioners  desire  to 
thank  you  for  bringing  the  subject  under  their  notice.  The  Commissioners  will 
cause  inquiry  to  be  made  respecting  the  practice  adverted  to  in  your  communication, 
which  shall  receive  their  attentive  consideration.”  /\ 

19725.  Is  there  any  endorsement  on  that  letter,  which  shows  what  was  done 
with  it,  or  what  steps  were  taken  ? — The  letter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Parker. 

19726.  That  means,  Mr.  Parker  was  the  party  commissioned  to  make  the  inquiry  ? 

— Yes  ;  my  knowledge  is  entirely  limited  to  that  conversation,  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  brought  before  me  by  Mr.  Coode,  with  relation  to  the  understanding 
and  the  obligation  to  interfere  in  cases  where  wages  w'ere  implicated. 

19727.  From  that  letter,  it  appears  that  on  the  occurrence  of  a  case  in  1841,  of 
a  similar  character  to  that  to  which  you  have  referred  in  your  evidence,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  directed  inquiry  through  the  instrumentaliiy  of  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

19728.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Are  you  aware  whether  there  has  been  any  similar 
representation  since  that  time  with  reference  to  alleged  occurrences  of  that 

character  ?-— 
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character  ? — I  understand  that  search  has  been  made  this  very  day  in  the  books 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  that  no  trace  of  any  such  representation 
subsequent  to  that  date  can  be  found. 

19729.  Have  you  made  the  search  ? — Not  myself. 

19730.  Mr.  M.  Sutton,']  What  was  the  nature  of  the  answer  received  from 
Mr.  Parker  on  that  reference  to  him  ? — We  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Parker  has  re¬ 
turned  any  answer. 

19731.  Chairman.]  Is  there  no  answer  among  your  minutes  from  Mr.  Parker 
on  the  subject  ? — It  would  be  better  if  you  would  allow  me  to  search  myself  before 
giving  an  answer. 

1 9732*  (To  Mr.  Chadwick.)  You  have  stated  previously,  that  although  you  did 
not  speak  to  Lord  Radnor  about  moving  for  the  production  of  this  report,  you  are 
aware  that  another  gentleman  did  ;  are  you  in  possession  of  any  letter  from 
another  gentlemen,  confirming  that  representation  ? — Yes. 

*9733-  Eo  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  Committee  an  extract  from  that  letter? 
— Yes.  He  says,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  circumstances,  “  To  the  other 
matter,  Mr.  Lewis  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  report  would  not  be  published, 
but  if  I  would  get  it  moved  for  in  the  Lords,  they  (the  Commissioners)  would  not 
oppose  its  production  ;  accordingly,  I  got  Lord  Radnor  to  move  for  the  report, 
and  its  production  was  opposed.” 

19734-  Eoes  the  word  “oppose”  there  mean  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords? 
— No,  I  imagine  not  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  did  1  state  it. 

19735-  What  construction  do  you  give  to  the  word  “  oppose”  there? — Op¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

19736.  And  on  what  ground  do  you  put  that  construction  on  it? — From  the 
context  of  the  letter. 

19737-  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? — I  wrote  to  tell  him  what  I  heard  stated 
with  relation  to  the  Macclesfield  papers,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  state  of  his 
own  recollection.  The  date  is  the  25th  July  1846. 

1 9738.  Was  it  at  your  suggestion  that  Mr.  Davenport  applied  to  Lord  Radnor  ? 
— No,  I  have  no  recollection  that  it  was;  I  am  convinced  it  was  not.  The 
original  object  of  my  being  requested  to  go  down  was  with  a  view  to  publicity. 

19739.  Mr.  Etzvall.]  Direct  your  attention  to  the  balance  sheet  for  the  quarter 
ending  the  21st  of  September  1844,  in  the  ledger  of  the  Andover  Union,  and 
state  whether  that  is  a  proper  mode  of  auditing  the  accounts  in  a  legal  document? 
— I  think  so.  What  I  find  at  the  end  of  this  is  the  auditor’s  signature,  statino- 
that  he  had  made  the  audit. 

19740.  Direct  your  attention  to  the  next  quarter,  where  there  is  no  signature 
of  the  auditor? — I  think  that  is  irregular;  I  forget  whether  there  is  any  distinct 
order  in  relation  to  these  audits,  but  every  distinct  audit  ought  to  have  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  auditor. 

19741.  If  you  look  to  the  four  succeeding  quarters,  there  is  no  signature  of 
the  auditor  there? — There  are  none  for  the  four  succeeding  quarters. 

19742.  Then  there  is  no  signature  of  the  auditor  to  either  of  these  five  quar¬ 
ters,  and  that  is  not  an  authentic  document,  or  a  legal  one  ? — With  respect  to 
the  illegality,  it  is  an  impropriety;  it  is  a  non-compliance  with  the  order  of 
accounts. 

19743.  Chairman.]  Are  we  to  understand  it  is  not  signed  by  the  auditor? _ 

No. 

19744.  How  is  the  fact  of  his  having  audited  at  all  authenticated? — Not  at  all 
which  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  order. 

19745.  Then  it  is  a  most  irregular  mode  of  doing  business  ? — Certainly. 


John  Shaw  Lcfeme ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

19746.  Mr.  Christie.]  DO  you  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
1  arker  was  first  appointed  assistant  secretary  to  the  Poor-law  Commission  ?— My 
recollection  is  not  very  strong  on  circumstances  so  long  ago,  but  I  will  o-ive  you 
the  best  impression  I  can.  He  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Judge  o&f‘  South 
Australia,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  what  I  there  saw  of  him 
impressed  me  favourably  with  him  ;  and  upon  the  question  of  his  becoming 
assistant  secretary  coming  before  me,  I  approved  of  it.  Whether  I  recommended 
him  as  assistant  secretary  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  knew  him  before  I  had  to 
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give  my  opinion  of  him.  It  is  very  possible  I  may  have  recommended  him  ;  I 

cannot  speak  very  positively  on  that  point. 

19747.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  he  was  recommended  to  you  by  Mr. 

Chadwick? — I  knew  him  quite  independently  of  Mr.  Chadwick. 

10748  Did  you  recommend  him  to  be  appointed  afterwards  Assistant  Com- 
missioned  -—There,  again,  1  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  whether  I  recommended  him 
to  be  Assistant  Commissioner ;  but  I  certainly  approved  of  it,  and  thought  it  a 
good  appointment,  and  I  very  possibly  may  have  recommended  it ;  but  1  do  not 
recollect  doing  so.  1  beg  to  say  I  quite  approved  of  it. 

1Q74Q  You  ceased  to  be  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  m  1841  Yes. 

107^0  Mr  Parker  was  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  in  1839,  so  that  be 
was  Assistant  Commissioner  for  rather  more  than  two  years  under  yon  ?-Yes 
107^1  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Parker,  both  as 
Assistant  Secretary  and  as  Assistant  Commissioner  ;  what  was  his  character  tor  dih- 
„ence;— I  am  bound  to  record  a  favourable  opinion  of  him,  certainly.  I  think  he 
was  verv  diligent  w  hen  I  was  there  ;  and  during  the  time  he  was  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  he  was  particularly  diligent;  the  labour  was  very  great  he  had  to  undertake, 

and  he  performed  it  very  assiduously.  >  .  ,,  n  1 

1 0752.  Do  you  recollect  anything  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Gale 
and  Mr  Symons  ceased  to  be  assistant  secretaries  1 — I  recollect  Mr.  Symons 
ceasim.  'to  be  assistant  secretary  at  his  own  wish ;  he  thought  the  place  a  very 
hard  one ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  Mr.  Gale  acting  as  assistant  secretary  exactly. 

It  seem  sverv  odd  that  I  should  not,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it  I  think  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  kind  of  legal  assistant,  hut  still  that  may  he  easily  corrected 

*  You  remember  that  Mr.  Symons  ceased  to  be  secretary  at  hts  own 
desire,  on  account  of  the  hard  labour  of  the  office  ?-That  was  my  tmpress.on, 

eertainlv  i  on  account  of  the  hard  work.  .  «  • 

to7<;4  Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  confidencein  Mr.  Parker  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner,  in  his  judgment  and  outdoor?-!  certainly  think  * ^  .  . 

107^.  Do  you  ever  remember  observing  any  want  of  candour  on  Mr.  Parker  s 
part  in  any  intercourse  you  had  with  him,  while  he  was  Assistant  Commissioner 

under  vou  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any.  .  .  ^ 

,0756.  Should  you  place  confidence  in  Mr.  Parker,  as  Ass, slant  Commis¬ 
sioner  if  you  were  to  send  him  down  to  conduct  an  inquiry ;  foi  instance,  such 
an  inquiry  as  lhat  of  Crediton?- 1  perfectly  recollect  Ins  being  sent  down  to 
Crediton,  with  my  entire  approval,  and  that  was  a  difficult  case. 

19757  you  remember  his  being  sent  down  on  that  occasion  with  your  entile 

aP1o°7V58.r~Dotou  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  you  have  already  told  the  Com- 
mittee  of  your  recollection  and  impression  of  Mr.  Parker’s  character  and  conduct, 

as  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Commissioner  r— -No.  .  . 

10750.  Chairman .]  For  how  long  was  Mr.  Parker  Assistant  Commissioner 
while  you  were  one  of  the  principal  Commissioners  r— About  two  years,  rather 

more  :  I  should  think  fragments  of  three  years.  -  ^  -> 

19760.  And  you  had  known  him  as  assistant  secretary  for  three  years  betoie  t 

10761.  And  does  the  testimony  which  you  have  borne  to  Mr.  Parker  apply  to 
the  whole  of  your  experience  of  him  in  both  capacities  .'—Yes,  I  think  it  does , 

I  see  no  reason  to  qualify  it  at  all.  .  • 

,0762.  You  do  not  recollect  the  occurrence,  of  anything  during  your  acquain¬ 
tance  wilh  him  in  those  capacities  that  would  lead  you  to  qualify  or  modify  yom 

testimony?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  anything.  ,  Y„ 

19763.  Was  Mr.  Parker  engaged  111  any  inquiry  besides  the  Crediton  .—Yes, 
several. 

wit  ..  ; -  *  * 

Wem  nice  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  I- He  bed  a  very  com- 
petent  knowledge  of  law,  more  decided  than  any  other  of  our  Assistant  Comma- 
sioners,  so  that  he  was  valuable  to  send  down  to  inquiries.  r  • 

19767.  Did  he  conduct  those  investigations  to  the  satisfaction  of  tie 
sioners,  as  far  as  you  recollect? — That  is  my  general  impression. 

19768.  You  do  not  recollect  anything  to  the  contrary  ?— No,  I  cannot  state 

anything  to  the  contrary.  ig76^.  You 
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19769.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  there  was  anything  to  the  contrary? — 
No,  I  have  not ;  I  have  a  kind  of  impression  that  there  were  difficulties  in  one  or 
two  of  them  ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  say  anything  against  Mr.  Parker  at  all 
with  reference  to  those  examinations. 

19770.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  complaints  being 
made  of  the  neglect  of  any  particular  portions  of  Mr.  Parker’s  duty  during  those 
three  years  ? — As  far  as  I  can  trust  my  memory,  I  have  not. 

19771.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether,  while  he  was  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner,  you  issued  to  him  any  directions  for  giving  particular  attention  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  workhouses,  to  the  injury  of  other  portions  of  his  duty  ? — I  do  not 
precisely  recollect  giving  him  any  specific  or  formal  instructions  ;  there  may  have 
been  such ;  I  know  he  did  pay,  at  our  wish,  attention  to  workhouses  ;  and  I 
also  think,  that  as  he  was  frequently  employed  in  special  cases,  it  is  very  possible 
he  may  have  had  more  difficulty  in  managing  his  general  business  than  if  he  had 
not  those  inquiries  to  conduct. 

19772.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Your  observations  apply  entirely  to  a  period  antece¬ 
dent  to  1841  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  know  nothing  since. 

19773.  1°  that  year  you  left  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office? — Yes.  I  have 
not  paid  any  attention  to  what  he  has  been  doing  since  that  time. 

19774.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Who  made  the  regulations  for  the  emigration  of  the 
paupers  ? — I  think  while  Mr.  Parker  was  Assistant  Secretary  that  fell  on  him,  from 
his  previous  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  which  was  considerable. 

19775.  Were  they  made  satisfactorily? — I  believe  so. 

19776.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Was  Mr.  Senior  or  Mr.  Colson  employed  in  that 
matter  at  all  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

19777.  Not  in  drawing  the  contract  ? — That  may  be  possible.  I  thought  you 
were  alluding  not  to  the  legal  portion  of  it,  but  to  the  general  question  arising  out 
of  emigration. 

19778.  Mr.  IVakley.]  Now  that  your  recollection  is  directed  to  the  subject, 
cannot  you  remember  that  the  whole  of  the  principal  arrangements  were  made  by 
Mr.  Parker? — I  should  have  thought  so  ;  that  was  my  impression.  - 

1 9779-  Mr*  Sheridan.]  That  was  in  addition  to  other  duties? — Whether  that 
occurred  during  the  time  of  his  being  Assistant  Commissioner  I  do  not  know.  If 
it  were  during  the  time  of  his  being  Assistant  Secretary,  it  would  form  a  portion 
of  that  miscellaneous  duty  which  he  would  have  to  do. 

19780.  If  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  attend 
to  the  consideration  of  other  union  houses,  was  that  also  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties  ? — Yes.  I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection  about  it  at  all ;  I  cannot  rely 
on  myself  to  tell  you  anything  about  it. 

19781.  Even  without  those  two  additional  objects  he  would  have  plenty  to  do? 
—Yes. 


J.  Shaw  Lejevre, 
Esq. 
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[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 
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Mercurii ,  29°  die  Julii ,  1846. 


Edwin  Chadwick ,  Esq. 
John  Shaw  Lefcvre ,  Esq. 


- -  ..  . , .  -■  — 

[Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and  of 
Papers,  fyc.  laid  before  them ,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers ,  toil!  be 
e  ireful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees.  1 

:  . .  -  '  ■ 
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Jovis ,  30°  die  Julii ,  1846. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  W.  Jolliffe. 
Sir  J.  Pakington. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  M .  Sutton. 
Mr.  S.  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Edwin  Chadwick ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

19782.  Mr.  Etwall .]  YOU  have  stated  that  you  cannot  explain  relative  to  the 
mistake  about  the  dietary  ? — I  have  not  been  called  upon  to  investigate  it ;  I 
have  not  been  asked  to  go  back  or  to  examine  the  papers  or  the  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  office  with  relation  to  it,  and  the  subject  was  entirely  new  to  me; 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  difference  in  any  way. 

19783*  Have  you  heard  it  stated  in  evidence  while  you  have  been  here? — I 
believe  I  did  hear  it  once  stated,  but  it  did  not  attract  my  attention  as  a  particular 
tact  to  which  I  wras  called  upon  to  look. 

19784.  You  stated  that  the  food  of  an  inmate  of  a  workhouse  only  required  to 
be  sufficient  for  simple  subsistence  ? — Healthful  subsistence  ;  simple  and  nutritious 
food,  sustaining  the  person  relieved,  on  account  of  his  destitution,  in  a  strong 
state  of  health,  and  that  I  did  not  conceive  it  necessary  that  his  food,  when  it 
attained  that  object,  should  be  in  any  respect,  in  articles  not  necessary  to  that 

object,  beyond  the  food  of  the  ratepayers,  or  the  labouring  classes  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  r  1 

19785.  I  suppose  the  dietaries  are  framed  on  the  scale  of  being  sufficient  for 
the  suppoit  of  the  inmates^?  -The  dietaries  prescribed  were  on  experience,  diet¬ 
aries  that  had  been  in  use,  which  had  been  found  amply  full  and  amply  sufficient. 

19786.  1  hen  if  this  dietary  at  Andover  was  two  ounces  of  bread  a  day  and  a 
portion  of  vegetables  a  week  less  than  that  which  w'as  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioneis  in  their  Second  Annual  Report,  and  if  there  were  various  frauds  com¬ 
mitted  also  on  the  inmates  in  other  ways  relative  to  the  dietary,  should  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  was  sufficient  for  them  ?— If  the  full  dietary  prescribed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  was  what  was  barely  sufficient,  and  if  a  reduction  were  made  in  that  by 
mistake  or  by  fraud,  of  course  it  would  be  insufficient. 

19787.  Do  you  now  doubt  the  assertion  of  the  men  who  ate  the  gristle  and  the 
marrow  from  the  bones,  that  they  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  bread  '—To  form  an  opinion  as  to  that  assertion  I  must  first  examine 
the  quantities,  which  I  have  not  done  ;  then  see  the  man  probably  himself,  or 
examine  witnesses  myself,  which  I  have  not  done,  and  ascertain  their  credibility ; 
and  therefore  I  can  form  no  opinion  as  to  those  assertions  in  one  way  or  another. 

19788.  You  diew  a  comparison  between  the  diet  of  Lewis,  a  labourer,  and  that 
of  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse? — I  asked  one  of  the  clerks  to  look  at  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  see  what  quantity  of  food  that  labourer  would  get  in  weight,  according  to 

his  own  account,  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  what  quantity  of  food  he  could  get 
in  the  workhouse.  ° 

19789.  Are  you  aware  that  Lewis  stated  that  his  wages  scarcely  allowed  him 
sufficient  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family.  The  question  put  to  him  was,  “The 
last  two  days  you  only  eat  bread?— The  two  last  days  I  have  a  little  bread.” 
s  muci  as  you  can  eat  r  No.  “Are  you  pinched  the  two  last  days? — 

eiy  muc  1.  consequently  you  have  made  a  comparison  between  a  labourer 
who  represents  he  has  not  sufficient  food,  and  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  5 — I 

°45~35*  A  *  have 
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have  made  the  comparison  between  the  labourer  stating  what  he  got  on  his  wages, 
and  whether  sufficient  or  insufficient,  and  the  quantity  he  got  in  the  workhouse. 

19790.  You  see  from  the  extracts  read  to  you  from  Lewis’s  evidence,  that 
he  had  not  sufficient  food  ?• — -According  to  his  statement  he  had  not  sufficient. 

19791.  And  then  you  draw  your  results  from  his  statements? — I  have  no  results 
further  than  the  simple  fact  of  the  comparison. 

19792.  You  draw  your  comparison  from  his  statement? — I  think  his  statement 
of  the  quantity  he  got  very  inaccurate  ;  I  mean  not  sufficiently  full  in  particulars ; 
it  states  merely  the  quantity  of  bread  and  bacon  he  got.  I  looked  to  the  quantity 
of  bread  he  got  in  the  house,  and  that  would  be  just  the  same  as  he  stated ;  and 
the  quantity  of  bacon  he  said  he  got  for  his  family  was  3  lbs.,  and  for  a  family 
consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children,  there  would  be  in  the  workhouse 
4 1  lbs.  of  cooked  meat,  7  \  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  73  pints  of  gruel ;  making  about 
868  ounces  of  solid  food  for  the  family,  independent  of  the  gruel. 

19793.  But  the  statement  he  has  made  proves  he  had  not  sufficient  bread? — I 
think  the  statement  there  is  so  loose  and  inaccurate  as  to  prove  nothing. 

19794,  Not  his  three  answers  to  the  questions  read  to  you,  in  which  he  posi¬ 
tively  states,  he  had  not  sufficient  bread? — But  then  those  statements  require 
examination. 

19795.  Is  he  not  positive  in  his  statement? — Yes. 

19796.  In  this  Andover  dietary  put  in  before  the  Committee,  you  find  16 
ounces  of  potatoes,  and  there  is  a  note  vegetables what  is  the  meaning  of 
that;  that  they  had  the  vegetables  as  well  as  the  potatoes? — I  did  not  prepare  this 
dietary,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  am  not  therefore  competent  to  give 
an  answer  to  any  particulars  respecting  it. 

19797.  Do  you  suppose  it  means  they  had  vegetables  in  addition  to  the 
potatoes  ?  — In  addition  to  the  meat.  This  is  put  into  my  hands  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  can  therefore  give  no  information  upon  it. 

19798.  Cannot  you  give  an  explanation  of  it ;  because  there  is  “  vegetables” 
put  down.  It  is  a  dietary  from  Somerset  House  ;  can  you  not  explain  what  it 
means  ? — I  cannot  explain  off-hand  every  document  which  comes  from  Somerset 
House,  nor  ought  anybody  to  be  called  upon  to  explain  instanter. 

19799.  Ought  not  a  dietary  to  be  so  simple  as  to  enable  any  one  to  tell  in  a 
minute  what  it  means? — This  dietary  states,  that  there  are  18  ounces  of  cooked 
meat ;  to  that  there  is  a  note,  <f  and  vegetables.”  I  find  65  ounces  of  bread  ; 
then  there  are  16  ounces  of  pudding;  how  much  vegetables  or  meat  is  m  that 
pudding  I  do  not  know. 

19800.  What  does  the  vegetables  refer  to  ?— It  is  not  in  my  power  to  explain, 
in  this  dietary. 

19801.  You  alluded  to  the  luxuries  of  the  workhouse;  what  did  you  particu¬ 
larly  refer  to;  what  part  of  the  diet? — I  considered  that  in  a  population  uffiere 
the  able-bodied  labourers  and  the  small  farmers,  and  many  of  the  ratepayers,  eat 
and  live  upon  potatoes;  or  in  places  where  the  population  have  but  one  simple 
food,  say  oatmeal,  in  those  states  of  society,  and  those  conditions,  meat  dinners 
every  day  must  be  put  in  the  category  of  luxuries,  with  reference  to  the  then  state 
of  the  population. 

19802.  You  only  apply  it  to  particular  unions,  not  generally  ?  — Yes. 

19803.  In  what  unions  have  they  meat  everyday  for  dinner? — lam  not  aware 
of  any  unions  now  where  they  have  meat  every  day. 

19804.  Did  you  not  apply  it  to  former  periods,  and  not  to  the  present  day, 
their  having  meat  every  day  ? — Formerly,  certainly. 

19805.  In  the  inquiry  at  Andover,  Mr.  Parker  denominated  hot  water  and  salt 
as  a  luxury  ;  would  that  come  under  your  classification  of  workhouse  luxuries? — 
1  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  is  a  misrepresentation  of  anything  Mr.  Parker  did 
say,  or  could  have  intended  to  say. 

19806.  You  think  then  that  Mr.  Parker  never  said  that  hot  water  and  salt  was 
a  luxury  l — I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  with  common  intelligence  would  have 
made  such  an  allegation  with  relation  to  hot  water,  or  would  have  described  hot 
water  and  salt  as  luxuries.  I  think  that  must  be  an  entire  and  an  egregious  mis¬ 
representation  of  anything  that  Mr.  Parker  could  have  intended  to  say,  or  any¬ 
body  else. 

19807.  Did  you  hear  the  size  of  the  lodging  ward  at  Andover  described  whilst 
you  were  present  here  ? — No. 

19808.  It  was  described  by  a  witness  here  that  it  was  15  feet  by  9  feet  6  inches 

wide. 
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wide,  in  which  there  were  placed  5  bedsteads,  and  there  had  been  in  it,  the 
porter  said,  16  persons;  do  you  think  that  a  room  sufficient  in  size  for  5  beds  and 
so  many  persons  ? — I  think  not,  especially  if  it  was  not  ventilated ;  I  think  that 
most  inadequate  in  every  respect. 

19809.  Would  it  not  have  been  advisable  for  Mr.  Parker,  with  his  knowdedge 
of  architecture,  to  have  improved  that  ward? — Yes;  if  he  knew  the  number  of 
persons  who  slept  in  it,  or  were  likely  to  sleep  in  it. 

19810.  If  he  visited  it  he  would  see  the  bedsteads? — I  should  imagine  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  bedsteads  there  would  not  give  him  certain  information  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  regularly  sleeping  ;  there  might  be  one  or  two  regularly,  and  only 
a  large  number  occasionally.  But  such  a  room,  of  such  a  size,  was  wholly  in¬ 
adequate,  and  especially  if  not  ventilated. 

19811.  You  referred  yesterday,  in  answer  to  some  questions,  to  your  know¬ 
ledge  of  labourers  ;  what  counties  do  you  apply  that  knowledge  to  ? — I  have  had 
considerable  correspondence  and  communication  with  labourers  themselves  in 
Sussex,  Berkshire,  some  in  Lancashire,  and  some  in  Scotland,  and  in  various  other 
places. 

19812.  Relative  to  the  dietary  of  workhouses,  or  the  comforts  of  workhouses, 
or  the  luxuries  of  workhouses  ? — In  various  points  connected  with  their  own  con¬ 
dition  ;  I  have  got  labourers’  dietaries,  labourers’  expenditure  for  their  families, 
mechanics’  expenditure  for  their  families,  and  various  points  touching  their  own 
domestic  economy,  on  which  persons  who  legislate  are  often  the  very  worst  in¬ 
formed.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  person  engaged  in  any  official  investigations  of 
that  description  ;  I  am  aware  of  no  one  who  inquired  of  labourers  themselves, 
visited  their  houses,  or  inquired  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  I  have  done  from 
time  to  time. 

19813.  Did  you  ever  farm  yourself  and  keep  agricultural  labourers? — No. 

19814.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  labourers  in  Hampshire  re¬ 
lative  to  their  condition  and  their  opinion  of  the  workhouses  ? — No,  I  have  not ; 
I  have  examined  or  conversed  with  labourers  who  have  been  in  workhouses. 

19815.  In  Hampshire  ? — No  ;  I  have  in  Berkshire,  in  Sussex,  and  other  places? 
which  I  cannot  now  recollect. 

19816.  You  said  that  the  Assistant  Commissioners  kept  a  diary  of  where  they 
were  on  such  a  day? — Yes  ;  a  form  of  diary  was  provided,  which  it  w7as  expected 
they  should  fill  up,  and  state  as  fully  as  the  short  space  would  allow',  the  main 
business  that  they  had  in  hand,  or  the  main  occupation  during  a  day.  Of  course 
an  Assistant  Commissioner,  having  various  occupations  during  the  day,  could  not 
state  the  whole.  The  object  was  to  state  as  much  as  convenience  would  allow 
them  to  state. 

19817.  And  yet  there  is  no  record  kept  in  Somerset  House  of  each  inquiry 
taken  before  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  believe  there  is  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  goes  down  and  makes  the  inquiry,  and  all  the  original 
documents  are  kept  in  the  office. 

19818.  How  is  it  in  the  case  of  Price’s  inquiry  at  Oxford;  there  was  no 
record  of  Mr.  Austin’s  inquiry,  and  the  depositions  taken  before  him  ? — 
I  cannot  say ;  that  was  an  omission  and  neglect  of  what  was  the  regular  course, 
which  was  to  return  to  the  office  the  papers;  but  the  papers  are  only  returned 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry.  My  impression  is,  although  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  correctly,  that  the  inquiry  was  not  concluded ;  it  had  gone  off  in  some 
way. 

19819.  The  master  had  sent  in  his  resignation? — I  believe  the  inquiry  was 
not  concluded  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Austin;  I  am  not  able  to  speak  except  from 
very  loose  knowledge. 

19820.  Was  any  notice  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Somerset  House 
within  your  knowledge  of  Mr.  Austin’s  negligence  in  not  sending  up  the 
papers? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  transaction  whatever,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  notice. 

19821.  Do  you  think  it  was  negligent  of  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner 
not  sending  up  the  record  of  his  proceedings  to  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes;  in 
due  and  proper  course  he  ought  to  have  sent  up  the  papers,  but  if  the  inquiry 
was  not  completed  he  might  kept  them  in  his  hands  for  a  time,  and  been  induced 
to  delay  the  sending  them  in,  and  have  passed  over  the  sending  them  in  in 
consequence  of  the  inquiry  not  being  completed. 

°*45 — 35-  19822.  But 
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19822.  But  it  was  some  time  after  the  inquiry  finished  ? — I  dare  say  it  was 
some  oversight. 

19823.  Although  a  master  may  resign,  is  it  not  desirable  that  malpractices 
in  workhouses  should  be  known  to  the  Commissioners?  Ceitainly. 

19824.  Do  you  know  how  many  Assistant  Commissioners  have  been  dismissed 
from  Somerset  House  since  you  have  been  secretary  there  ? — One  dismissed. 

19825.  Dow  many  have  been  instigated  to  send  in  forced  resignations,  and 
those  resignations  have  been  accepted  ? — I  think  one  more. 

19826.  And  do  you  know  how  many  have  resigned? — Eleven  have  resigned. 

19827.  Mr.  Christie.']  Does  that  include  Ireland  ? — No,  in  England.  Some  of 
these  are  merely  removals,  such  as  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  went  over  as  governor 
to  Canada  ;  Mr.  Shuttleworth  was  taken  into  the  Council  of  Education  ;  Mr. 
A ’Court  removed  on  his  promotion  ;  Mr.  Erie  went  into  private  employment. 

19828.  Mr.  S.  Worttey.]  Is  Mr.  Clements  in  that  list?— No. 

19829.  Mr.  EiwalL]  Is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  that  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners’  department  in  Somerset  House  is  not  altogether  perfect?— We  are 
none  of  us  altogether  perfect. 

10830.  Are  they  like  some  of  the  other  officers,  and  do  not  properly,  and 
regularly  and  correctly  perform  their  duties? — I  think  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners,  as  a  whole,  have  rendered  pre-eminent  services.  I  do  not  believe  that 
at  any  period  of  time  there  has  been  any  such  difficult  public  services  to  render 
as  has  been  rendered  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  acting  under  the  Poor-law 
Commission.  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  they  have  claims  to  the  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  public  at  large,  such  as  are  not  equalled  by  any  other  body 

in  the  civil  service  of  the  country.  .  ,  0 

19831.  Is  it  part  of  their  duty  to  inspect  the  management  of  union  houses 

Yes. 

19832.  How  do  you  account,  if  they  are  so  exemplary  a  set  of  public  officers, 
for  so  many  inquiries  into  malpractices  in  workhouses  ?— From  the  extraordinary 
extent  of  the  duties  assigned  them  ;  from  the  extremely  limited  number  of  persons 
to  perform  those  duties ;  from  their  having  districts  so  extensive  that  they  cannot 
visit  them  sometimes  more  than  twice  a  quarter,  sometimes  more  than  three  times, 
and  sometimes  four ;  and  districts  so  large,  and  duties  so  multifarious,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  perform  all  of  them  fully  and  completely.  In  1840,  on  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners,  I  wrote  to 
remonstrate  against  that.  I  stated  my  opinion  at  that  time  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
that  if  the  auditing  department  or  functions  were  considered  and  put  in  propei 
relation  to  the  duties  of  Assistant  Commissioners,  that  it  was  possible  to  do  it 
with  1  3,  but  that  was  the  lowest  number  that  I  believed  to  be  possible ;  that  any 
reduction  of  the  number  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  must  be  an  abrogation 
of  the  duties  of  proper  and  efficient  superintendence. 

19833.  Have  any  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  represented  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  that  they  could  not  satisfactorily  perform  their  duty  ?  I  am  not  conver¬ 
sant  especially  with  the  present  state  of  things,  with  the  representations  they  may 
have  made.  I  know  the  constant  representation  they  have  made  to  me,  has  been 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  sustained  superintendence,  and  that  the  limited  and 
imperfect  superintendence  they  are  able  to  give,  must  be  further  diminished  and 
destroyed  by  prolonged  references  and  inquiries.  When  inquiring  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  about  the  state  of  his  district,  it  is  common  for  him  to  answer, 
“  With  these  inquiries  and  pauper  appeals,  with  this  occupation  of  time,  it  is 

literally  impossible  I  should  know  or  examine  everything.” 

19834.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  for  a  specific  officer  to  be  appointed  to  pre¬ 
side  over  these  inquiries  ?— That  is  a  subject  that  would  require  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
sideration,  before  I  could  give  a  proper  answer  to  that  question  ;  at  least,  one  that 
might  not  mislead,  and  one  which  I  would  rather,  off-hand,  not  express  any  opinion 
upon.  There  are  great  conveniences  and  inconveniences  which  have  to  be 
balanced,  in  sending  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  his  own  distuct. 
He  has  some  preliminary  knowledge,  which  may  enable  him  to  conclude  the 
inquiry  in  a  shorter  time  than  a  person  going  in  as  a  stranger  ;  and  there  are  times, 
I  have  seen  occasions  when  I  have  thought  it  desirable  that  a  second  person 
should  rather  inquire  into  a  case  occurring  in  a  particular  district. 

19835.  Is  that  because  you  thought  the  Assistant  Commissioner  was  more  or 
less  mixed  up  with  the  charges  which  he  was  investigating  ?—  No ;  I  do  not 

remember  anv  particular  ease  of  that  kind  ;  but  I  have  seen  instances  where  it 
'  1  might 
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might  appear  that  he  was  so  when  he  really  was  not  so,  and  on  these  grounds 
(and,  indeed,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  themselves  at  different  times  have 
wished  that  the  inquiries  should  be  taken  by  other  persons),  more  than  once, 
applications  have  been  made  to  me,  (and  it  was  particularly  so  in  the  Crediton 
case,)  for  my  assent  to  go  down  and  conduct  the  inquiries  myself.  I  think,  but 
I  cannot  positively  recite  the  instances,  that  Assistant  Commissioners  have 
suggested  that  the  secretary  should  go  down,  and  make  the  inquiries,  I  know 
that  feeling  has  prevailed,  not  very  often,  on  the  part  of  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners,  that  somebody  else  should  conduct  the  inquiry. 

19836.  Mr.il/.  Sutton .]  You  read  to  the  ‘Committee  yesterday,  an  extract 
from  a  letter  which  you  received  from  Mr.  Devenport,  with  reference  to  the  motion 
made  by  Lord  Radnor  for  the  presentation  of  this  report  on  the  state  of  Mac¬ 
clesfield  ?  -  It  was  rather  the  result  of  the  inquiry  with  respect  to  Macclesfield,  for 
the  report  presented  or  made,  was  one  with  relation  to  Bolton  ;  it  was  made  by 
Mr.  Mott.  Another  report  was  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  other  engagements,  Mr.  Mott’s  report  not  having  been  presented,  the 
result  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  inquiries  was  not  embodied  in  the  report,  but  in  the  evi¬ 
dence.  What  was  presented  and  brought  forward  at  the  time,  was  the  simple 
examination  and  evidence  bearing  on  the  Macclesfield  case. 

19837.  You  stated  al-o,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  this  letter  had  been 
addresssed  to  you  by  Mr.  Devenport,  in  reply  to  a  letter  written  by  you  to  him  ? 
—Yes. 

19838.  Do  you  wish  to  put  in  those  letters? — Yes. 


My  dear  Sir,  2  5  July  1  846. 

Presuming  that  you  are  at  Capesthorpe,  I  write  to  mention  that  I  have  to-day  been 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  011  the  subject  of  Parker’s  case 
and  the  inquiry  at  Andover. 

The  Commissioners  have  stated  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  his  district, 
and  with  him,  in  consequence  of  that  state.  I  have  been  compelled  to  say,  in  his  behalf, 
that  he  had  complained  of  the  prevalence  of  the  allowance  system,  and  of  abuses  which  he 
was  not  allowed  to  remedy,  and  that  these  complaints,  throwing  upon  the  Commissioners  the 
responsibility,  had  put  him  out  of  favour. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Tufnell  had  made  similar  complaints,  and  that  he  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  out  of  favour. 

I  was  asked  whether  I  had  not  myself  complained,  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  had,  and 
stated  my  going  down  to  examine  the  state  of  the  Macclesfield  and  the  Bolton  Unions,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  made  bv  you,  or  persons  connected  with  Macclesfield^  in 
respect  to  them.  That  persons  who  took  an  interest  in  the  adminstration  of  the  law  at 
Macclesfield  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the  results  of  the  inquiry  published,  for  its 
vindication  and  their  own  vindication  ;  that  the  production  of  the  reports  and  evidence  was 
moved  for  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Commissioners  had  said,  though  they  would  not 
of  themselves  volunteer  or  publish  it,  they  would  not  refuse  to  produce  the  papers  if  they 
were  called  for  or  ordered  ;  but  that  when  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords,  they  decidedly 
refused.  J 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  you  were  anxious  for  their  production,  and  urged  it,  because  you 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  the  policy  of  the  law  itself*  that 
you  would  not  have  moved  or  requested  the  publication,  if  from  your  local  knowledge  you 
had  believed  that  either  the  publication,  or  any  proceedings  consequent  on  any  publication, 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  impracticable  or  harsh  to  the  working- 
classes.  0 

Pray  write  me  a  few  lines  to  inform  me,  as  I  may  on  Tuesday  be  again  questioned  on  the 
subject,  whether  on  subsequent  consideration  you  think  the  production  and  publication  of 
the  report  and  the  evidence  in  relation  to  Macclesfield  or  any  similar  district  would  have 
been  inexpedient?  Whether  you  are  now  satisfied  that  it  was  wrong  or  right  to  suppress 
the  facts  ascertained  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  law  ?  Will  you  also  tell  me 
whether  you  received  consent  to  the  production  of  the  papers  in  writing,  and  how? 

I  apply  to  you  with  the  intention  of  making  public  use  of  your  answers  if  I  should  be 
further  questioned  upon  the  subject  ;  and  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  a  few 
hints  by  return,  or  so  that  I  may  have  them  by  Tuesday  morning,  at  No.  4,  Stanhope-street 
Hyde  Park  Gardens.  '  1  ' 

.  I  remain,  &c. 

Ldward  Davies  Devenport,  Esq.  (signed)  Edwin  Chadwick. 


wfj  dear  ®lr»  Capesthorne,  Cdngleton,  25  July  1846. 

What  you  state  concerning  my  intercourse  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  is,  in  sub 
stance,  correct,  lhey  mismanaged  our  business  from  the  outset,  by  neglecting  to  instruc 
their  assistant,  Mr.  Neave,  to  take  the  votes  of  the  guardians  of  Macclesfield  Union  ii 
favour  of  the  constructing  a  fit  workhouse  in  lieu  of  the  three  pigsties,  involving  a  triph 
°*45  d5»  B  establishmem 
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establishment  and  many  disgusting  ubuses,  while  we  had  a  majority  ready  and  willing  to 
carry  out  the  law  in  all  respects  for  the  public  convenience. 

The  time  lost  in  so  doing  gave  some  of  the  administrators  of  the  old  law  time  to  get  up  a 
selfish  opposition  to  the  new  system,  which  necessarily  deprived  them  of  some  pecuniary  ad¬ 
vantages;  yet  we,  the  advocates  of  a  decent  receptacle  for  the  poor,  constituted  still  an 
equality,  when  it  was  found  that  the  Commissioners  withheld  the  appointment  of  guardians 
(longer  than  they  ought)  in  the  two  unrepresented  townships  of  Borley  and  Birttes. 

I  also  found,  that  an  inquiry,  setting  forth  the  disgusting  state  of  our  workhouses  had 
been  taken  and  kept  a  secret  by  the  Commissioners,  whereupon  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  inquired,  first,  what  were  their  reasons  for  keeping  back  the  nomination  of  guardians 
for  the  two  townships  abovenamed  ;  and  secondly  why  we,  who  had  for  years  been  braving 
the  unpopularity  of  the  neighbourhood  fruitlessly  in  support  of  the  new  law,  were  thwarted 
instead  of  aided,  by  those  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  why  a  report,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which  had  a  tendency  to  shame  the  guardians  into  a  sense  of  their  duties,  had 
been  hushed  up,  and  whether  they  intended  to  produce  it  at  all. 

To  the  question  why  the  guardians  had  not  been  nominated  for  the  two  (favourable) 
townships,  no  explanation  was  given  either  by  Mr.  Lewis,  or  the  party  by  him  interrogated 
and  ordered  to  see  the  appointments  made  out. 

To  the  other  matter,  Mr.  L.  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  report  would  not  be 
published,  hut  that  if  I  got  it  moved  for  in  The  Lords,  they,  the  Commissioners,  would  not 
oppose  its  production.  Accordingly  I  got  Lord  Radnor  to  move  for  its  report,  and  its 
production  was  opposed  !  Nor  could  I  get  any  satisfaction  why  the  Commissioners 
appeared  systematically  to  thwart,  instead  of  aiding,  those  who,  like  myself,  had  for  years 
been  losing  time  and  patience  in  their  service.  The  publication  of  the  report  was  calculated 
to  dispel  popular  delusion  as  to  the  beastly  conduct  of  the  poor-houses,  and  would  have 
appealed  ad  verecundiam  to  those  magistrates  who,  for  the  sake  of  present  and  prospective 
popularity,  voted  against  the  construction  of  a  proper  workhouse.  But  finding  the  Com¬ 
missioners  playing  the  game  of  their  opponents,  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  and  I  withdrew 
from  the  Board,  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  our  opponents  who,  about  a  year  afterwards,  did 
more  than  we  ventured  to  ask,  in  erecting  a  building  larger  than  we  should  have  ventured  to 
hope  for. 

The  Commissioners  have  since  this  not  increased  the  confidence  of  the  neighbourhood 
by  erecting  a  wrorkhouse  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Congleton,  remote  from  the  centre  of 
population,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  none  of  the  Congleton  guardians  (up  to  this  year) 
attend  the  meetings,  and  are,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  much  dissatisfied.  The  affair  was  a 
party  proceeding,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  thinly  peopled  townships  over  numbers 
and  commercial  wealth.  A  deputation,  of  which  I  was  one,  stated  the  facts  to  the  Board, 
who  received  us  courteously,  but  without  answering  the  allegations,  showing  cause  why 
they  should  refuse  their  sanction  to  the  misplaced  construction,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrance,  from  the  centre  of  population,  and  the  inability  to  disprove  the  grievance 
was  suffered  to  proceed. 

I  remain,  &c. 

(signed)  E.  D.  Devenport. 

My  Dear  Sir,  Capesthorne,  Congleton,  27  July  1846. 

On  referring  again  to  your  letter,  I  find  you  wish  to  know  whether  I  have  received  Mr. 
Lewis’s  assurance  in  writ 

I  put  the  question  orally  why  the  report  of  Macclesfield  workhouse  was  withheld  from 
the  public  who  were  so  deeply  interested  in  knowing,  in  order  to  remedy  the  mischief 
complained  of  so  long  in  vain.  To  this  I  got  no  direct  answer.  I  then  asked  whether  he 
would  publish  it,  and  got  no  satisfactory  answer.  I  then  asked  whether  in  case  it  was  moved 
for  in  The  Lords,  the  motion  would  be  opposed  ?  to  which  Mr.  L.  replied,  that  he  would 
consider,  and  let  me  know  by  letter,  which  he  did  to  this  effect,  that  he  should  not  publish 
the  report,  but  would  not  oppose  a  motion  for  its  production. 

Had  the  report  been  published,  the  workhouse  would  probably  have  been  built  two 
years  sooner,  and  the  gentry  not  have  had  seceded  wholly  from  the  Board.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  effect  it  would  have  had,  except  silencing  the  most  foolish  and  corrupt 
opposition  to  humanity  and  public  convenience  that  ever  maintained  itself,  without  a  particle 
of  reason,  in  the  teeth  of  plain  economical  facts. 

I  remain,  &c. 

(signed)  E.  D.  Devenport. 

19839.  Was  that  letter  written  by  you  subsequently  to  your  examination  before 
ibis  Committee  ? — After  the  9th. 

19840.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? — The  25th. 

19841.  And  what  is  the  date  of  Mr.  Devenport’s  letter? — He  puts  another 
letter,  in  the  form  of  a  postscript,  on  July  27th. 

19842.  What  was  the  date  of  your  first  examination  before  this  Committee? — 
Saturday,  the  25th. 

19843.  Mr.  Christie .}  Mr.  Deveuport’s  letter  is  an  answer  to  yours?— Yes. 

12844.  You 
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19844.  You  have  not  then  told  us  a  falsehood  in  saying  he  received  your  letter  E. 
before  he  wrote  to  you  ? — No ;  I  wrote  on  the  Saturday,  I  received  an  answer  on 
the  Monday,  and  another  on  the  Tuesday  morning. 

19845.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  lie  so  good  as  to  read  for  yourself  the  questions  and 
answers  beginning  19249  ? — Yes,  I  have  done  so. 

1984C.  You  were  asked  on  a  former  day  whether  you  had  not  been  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  refusing  all  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  ? — Not  exclusively  ;  I 
have  not  been  an  advocate  for  refusing  all  out-door  relief,  not  on  all  and  every 
occasion,  without  any  discrimination  at  all. 

19847.  You  were  also  asked  whether  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commission  had  not  been  a  system  of  refusal  of  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied 
persons ;  you  replied,  “  Certainly  not,  not  exclusively  and  entirely  ”  ? — Yes. 

19848.  In  answer  to  another  question,  you  stated,  “What  I  did  state,  and 
>  what  I  have  agreed  to,  as  set  forth  at  length  in  the  Report  of  Inquiry,  to  the 
terms  of  that  report,  which  are  very  long,  I  fully  subscribe”? — Yes. 

19849.  l)o  you  fully  subscribe  to  that? — Yes,  to  the  terms  of  the  whole;  not 
to  any  particular  part  as  separated  from  the  whole. 

19850.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  drawing  the  preliminary  report,  before 
the  Poor-law  Act  was  introduced  ? — Yes. 

19851.  When  you  were  acting  as  a  Commissioner  in  that  preliminary  inquiry, 
did  you  not  pay  attention  to  the  subject  of  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  ? 
—Yes. 

19852.  Turn  to  page  262  of  that  report,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  state 
whether  it  was  not  one  of  the  specific  measures  recommended  by  that  Commis¬ 
sion  that,  w  ith  the  single  exception  of  medical  relief,  all  out-door  relief  should  be 
refused  to  able-bodied  persons  ? — Yes. 

19853.  At  that  time  you  did,  as  you  now  do,  subscribe  to  the  terms  of  that 
report? — Yes;  but  there  are  other  terms  in  the  report,  and  other  exemplifica¬ 
tions,  the  meaning  of  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  question. 

19854.  Look  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  third  division,  in  page  262:  “  A 
well-regulated  workhouse  meets  all  cases,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  means  by 
which  the  intention  of  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  that  all  the  able-bodied  shall  be 
set  to  work,  can  be  carried  into  execution.”  To  that  vou  subscribe? — To  that  I 
subscribe,  with  the  limitations  hereinafter  mentioned. 

19855.  Look  to  the  passage  which  begins  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  :  “Al¬ 
though  we  admit  that  able-bodied  persons  in  the  receipt  of  out-door  allowances 
and  partial  relief,  may  be,  and  in  some  eases  are,  placed  in  a  condition  less  eligible 
than  that  of  the  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class,  yet  to  persons  so 
situated  relief  in  a  well-regulated  workhouse  w  ould  not  be  a  hardship ;  and  even 
if  it  be  in  some  rare  cases  a  hardship,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  it  is 
a  hardship  to  which  the  good  of  society  requires  the  applicant  to  submit.” 
Having  your  attention  called  to  those  passages,  you  are  now  asked,  were  you  not, 
and  are  you  not,  an  advocate  for  the  system  of  refusing  all  out-door  relief  to 
able-bodied  persons,  except  in  the  case  of  medical  attendance? — No;  I  neither 
was  nor  am. 

19856.  Are  there  any  other  passages  in  thereport  which  qualify  that  recommen¬ 
dation? — Yes;  pages  -from  324  to  326,  tending  to  the  conclusion,  “We  further 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Central  Board  be  empowered  to  incorporate 
parishes  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  and  paying  permanent  officers,  and  for  the 
execution  of  works  of  public  labour.” 

19857.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  adopt  that  recommendation,  with  the 
exception  of  medical  attendance  and  affording  public  labour? — The  explanation 
will  be  as  shortly  as  can  be  given  in  the  following  terms  :  “  The  objections  stated 
to  the  introduction  of  the  new  law  into  the  manufacturing  districts,  by  persons 
who  have  only  considered  the  subject  superficially,” - 

19858.  What  are  you  reading  from  ? — The  report  on  the  Bolton  Union. 

19859.  Chairman.']  Your  own  report? — A  report  in  which  I  concurred  with 
Mr.  Mott.  The  objections  “  are,  I  find,  usually  put  in  the  following  shape  ;  first, 
the  manufacturing  districts  are  subject  to  casual  depression  of  trade,  in  which 
large  masses  of  workpeople  are  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment ;  under  these 
circumstances  the  workhouse  system  is  inapplicable,  for  it  cannot  be  intended  to 
take  these  unemployed  masses  into  the  workhouse.  In  the  first  annual  report, 
the  uses  of  the  workhouse  are  stated  as  the  most  convenient  means  of  administer¬ 
ing  relief  to  all  classes  entitled  to  relief,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  and  even  on  all 
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extraordinary  occasions,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  available  workhouse  room,  but 
it  has  never  yet  been  held  forth,  as  i  am  aware,  either  under  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  or  under  the  Commission  of  Administration,  that  no  relief  should  ever  be 
given  out  of  the  workhouse  on  the  occasion  of  large  masses  of  the  population  being' 
reduced  to  destitution,  and  needing  relief.  The  principle  of  the  law  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Statute  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  only  confers  the  title  to  relief 
on  those  of  the  able-bodied  who  have  1  no  means  ’  to  maintain  them,  and  who 
use  ‘  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by;’  and  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth  only  enabled  the  administrators  of  the  poor  rates  to  relieve  such  able- 
bodied  persons,  by  ‘  setting  them  on  work  ’  on  the  ‘  convenient  stock,'  which 
the  overseers  were  to  provide  for  them.  The  workhouse  furnishes  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  employing  them  on  the  convenient  stock  ;  but  when  the 
numbers  increase  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  the  workhouse,  the  next  step  is 
to  relieve  such  applicants  by  setting  them  on  work  in  the  most  convenient  stock, 
or  means  for  the  purpose  that  are  to  be  found  out  of  the  house.  I  beg  leave 
here  to  quote  the  example  given  in  my  first  annual  report,  where,  in  pages  10 
and  1 1  will  be  found  the  statement  of  the  superior  conveniences  of  the  workhouse 
as  a  means  of  carrying  out  the  statute  :  ‘  To  cite,  in  illustration,  the  well  known 
example  of  Cookham ;  that  parish  was  dispauperized  chiefly  by  offering  the  able- 
bodied  paupers  hard  work  by  the  piece  for  lower  wages  than  they  could  get  else- 
uhere.  The  llev.  Thomas  Whateley,  the  gentleman  who  conducted  that  change, 
was  asked, — You  have  spoken  of  the  workhouse  system  as  the  only  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  desired  effect,  and  yet  you  appear  to  have  dispauperized  the  parish  with 
offering  the  able-bodied  paupers  the  workhouse?  —  Yes.  Although  we  get  rid 
of  the  able-bodied  paupers  by  giving  them  trenching,  and  without  taking  them  into 
the  workhouse,  yet  that  was  only  a  temporary  expedient,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  have  effected  this  without  having  having  had  the  workhouse  in  the  rear 
to  fall  back  upon  ;  nor  will  it  be  possible,  as  I  conceive,  to  continue  the  beneficial 
arrangements  in  the  parish  without  it.  The  first  irruption  of  paupers  was  got  rid  of 
by  specific  labour,  but  the  incidental  paupers,  who  were  continually  coming  as  the 
avant-couriers  to  a  tribe  of  others,  could  not  have  been  provided  with  work,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  time  of  frost  or  snow,  and  these  were  silenced  by  the  offer  of  the  work- 
house.  When  a  single  pauper  came  in  we  could  not  provide  out-door  work  ;  we 
could  not  have  employed  a  superintendent  to  superintend  the  work  of  one  man, 
nor  could  we  have  got  trenching  for  one  man  or  for  two  men.  If  we  had  not  the 
workhouse  to  retire  upon,  we  should  have  had  an  influx  of  paupers  applying  for 
work  during  the  winter,  whenever  the  ground  was  closed  by  frost  or  snow.  The 
workhouse  we  have  found  is  the  only  means  of  stopping  gaps  of  this  kind,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  same  results  can  he  effected 
throughout  the  country.’ — The  evidence  appended  of  the  relieving  officer  of  the 
Charlton  Union,  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  law  in  that  union,  which  is 
situate  midway  between  Bolton  and  Macclesfield,  and  comprises  a  manufacturing 
population  suffering  under  the  common  depression  of  this  district,  will  prove  the 
common  applicability  of  the  same  modes  of  relief  that  have  been  found  so  efficient 
in  depauperizing,  and  restoring  to  a  healthy  condition  the  several  districts.  I  would 
adduce  it  as  an  example  to  show  that  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  may  be  carried  out  in 
a  manufacturing  district,  and  those  who  have  no  means  to  maintain  them,  may  be 
‘  set  on  w'ork,’  without  the  instrumentality  of  a  workhouse.  But  although  the 
guardians  of  that  union  have  carried  out  the  law,  so  far  as  is  described  by  their 
relieving  officer,  without  the  use  of  a  workhouse,  they  have  on  such  grounds  as 
those  stated  by  Mr.  Whatley,  thought  fit  to  erect  one,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
district.”  To  all  that  passage  I  entirely  subscribe,  and  that  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  Report  of  Inquiry,  and  with  large  masses  of  evidence  to  show  the 
application  of  it. 

19860.  That  is  your  own  report,  made  in  1841  ? — Yes,  I  entirely  subscribe  to 
that  passage.  I  subscribe  too,  to  the  passage  quoted  from  the  first  annual  report, 
and  all  the  evidence  and  experience  subsequent  to  that  report,  preliminary  to  the 
Commission. 

19861.  There  is  in  the  first  report  this  passage,  That  except  as  to  medical 
attendance,  and  subject  to  the  exception  respecting  apprenticeship  hereinafter 
stated,  all  relief  whatever  to  able-bodied  persons  or  to  their  families,  otherwise 
than  in  well-regulated  workhouses  (i.  e.  places  where  they  may  be  set  to  work, 
according  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  43d  Elizabeth),  shall  be  declared  unlaw¬ 
ful,  and  shall  cease,  in  manner  and  at  periods  hereinafter  specified  ;  and  that  all 
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relief  afforded  in  respect  of  children  under  the  age  of  16,  shall  be  considered  as  E.  Chadwch ,  Esq. 

afforded  to  their  parents.”  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  consistent  with  the  — - 

system  of  partial  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  out  of  the  house,  not  under  medical  1°  Ju]y  ir46 
attendance,  and  not  being  apprentices,  as  there  specified  ? — It  is  not  consistent 
with  the  system  of  partial  relief,  nor  is  the  allegation  of  partial  relief  consistent 
with  anything  I  have  said.  I  utterly  repudiate  the  words  “  partial  relief;”  I  have 
always  maintained,  and  do  now  maintain,  under  the  terms  of  the  Statute  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  relief  should  not  be  partial,  but  entire. 

19862.  You  were  asked  the  other  day,  in  Question  19249,  “  You  formed 
a  strong  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  what  is  called  the  ‘workhouse*? — No. 

Is  that  not  so  ? — I  have  never  used  that  term  ‘  workhouse  test,*  or  any  other 
test,  not  as  a  principal  means  ;  1  have  stated  my  objection  in  the  report  on 
bone-crushing  to  the  unlimited  and  unauthorized  use  of  that  word  test.’*  Now 
refer  to  page  264  of  the  First  Report,  which  you  have  before  you.  In  this  passage 
is  not  the  workhouse  recommended  as  a  test  ?  “  I.  The  offer  of  relief  on  the 

principle  suggested  by  us  would  be  a  self-acting  test  of  the  claim  of  the  applicant. 

It  is  shown  throughout  the  evidence  that  it  is  demoralizing  and  ruinous  to  offer 
to  the  able-bodied  of  the  best  characters  more  than  a  simple  subsistence*’  ? — Yes. 

19863.  In  subscribing  to  that  passage,  do  you  not  contemplate  the  use  of  the 
workhouse  as  a  test  ? — Yes. 

19864  Was  that  your  opinion  in  1833,  when  that  Report  was  made? — It  is  my 
opinion  now,  with  the  qualifications  I  should  then  have  given  to  it,  and  which 
qualifications  appear  by  the  fair  construction  of  the  context.  In  the  report  on 
bone-crushing,  13th  Paper,  page  3.  it  is  stated,  “  Now  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  part  of  the  law'  justifies  the  application  of  any  process,  simply  and 
solely  as  ‘  a  test.’  Any  poor  person  being  in  danger  of  perishing  from  destitu-^ 
tion  ‘  having  no  means  to  maintain  him,*  that  is,  having  no  work  whatever,  is,  in 
the  terms  of  the  43d  Elizabeth,  to  be  relieved  by  being  ‘  set  on  work’  out  of  the 
funds  provided  under  the  authority  of  that  statute  ;  the  sort  of  work  specified  in 
the  statute  appears  to  be  ordinary  and  usual  occupations  on  ‘  necessary  wares  and 
stuffs.’  In  return  for  such  work  he  receives  relief,  and  the  condition  on  which 
such  relief  ought  to  be  given  is  thus  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Poor  Law  Inquiry:  ‘  The  first  and  most  essential  of  all  conditions,  a  principle 
which  we  find  universally  admitted,  even  by  those  whose  practice  is  at  variance 
with  it,  is  that  his  situation  on  the  whole  shall  not  be  made,  really  or  apparently, 
so  eligible  as  the  situation  of  the  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class. 

Throughout  the  evidence  it  is  shown  that  in  proportion  as  the  condition  of  any 
pauper  class  is  elevated  above  the  condition  of  the  independent  labourers,  the 
condition  of  the  independent  class  is  depressed  ;  their  industry  is  impaired,  their 
employment  becomes  unsteady,  and  its  remuneration  in  wages  is  diminished. 

Such  persons  are,  therefore,  under  the  strongest  inducements  to  quit  the  less 
eligible  class  of  labourers,  and  enter  the  more  eligible  class  of  paupers.  The 
converse  is  the  effect  when  the  pauper  class  is  placed  in  its  proper  position,  below 
the  condition  of  the  independent  labourer.  Every  penny  bestowed  that  tends  to 
render  the  condition  of  the  pauper  more  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer  is  a  bounty  on  indolence  and  vice.’  All  this  is  true,  and  yet  if  the  appli¬ 
cant  have  ‘  no  means’  to  maintain  him,  if  he  be  in  the  position  contemplated  by 
the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  however  simple  the  fare,  and  hard  the  task  of 
ordinary  and  usual  work,  being  saved  from  the  consequences  of  having  ‘  no 
means’  to  maintain  him,  it  is  still  relief  which  he  receives,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  is  still  a  beneficent  one.  In  another  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Inquiry 
p.  264,  it  is  stated,  as  an  incident  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle,  ‘  that  the 
offer  of  relief,  on  the  principle  suggested  by  us,  would  be  a  self-acting  ‘  test’ of  the 
claim  of  the  applicant.  It  is  shown  throughout  the  evidence,  that  it  is  demoral¬ 
izing  and  ruinous  to  offer  to  the  able-bodied  of  the  best  characters  more  than  a 
simple  subsistence.  The  person  of  bad  character,  if  he  be  allowed  anything, 

>  could  not  be  allowed  less.  By  the  means  which  we  propose,  the  line  between 
those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  need  relief,  is  drawn,  and  drawn  perfectly. 

If  the  claimant  does  not  comply  with  the  terms  on  which  relief  is  given  to  the 
destitute,  lie  gets  nothing ;  and  if  he  does  comply,  the  compliance  proves  the 
truth  of  the  claim,  namely,  his  destitution.”  Then  I  proceed  to  say,  “  The  test 
is  still  the  incident  to  the  principle  on  which  the  relief  is  administered  ;  the  pau- 
per  is  still  relieved  by  being  ‘set  to  work.’  All  the  examples  of  dispauperized 
parishes  cited  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  were  by  setting  the  applicants  on 
°*45  r35 •  C  work, 
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work,  on  ordinary  and  usual  work,  of  the  character  of  the  work  specified  by  the^ 
Statute  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  going  not  only  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
comment  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  but  beyond  any  term  of  the  law  itself, 
to  erect  the  mere  incident  into  the  principal  and  sole  objects  of  the  law.  When 
used  in  such  a  manner  as  above  recited,  and  with  such  a  process,  the  man  is 
popularly  understood  to  be  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  is  often  intended  to  be)  tested  - 
as  a  coin  is  stated  to  be  tested  by  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  aquafortis, 
and  then  put  aside,  without  any  further  care,  if  he  stands  the  test.  The  law 
directs  wrork  to  be  given  as  the  inseparable  condition  of  the  benefit,  and  as  a 
relief,  and  not  as  a  ‘  test/  But  when  it  is  stated  that  that  which  is  of  little 
or  no  use,  as  labour,  is  valuable,  and  to  be  retained  as  ‘  a  test,  a  course  is 
taken  to  bring  the  law  into  odium,  to  excite  opposition  against  it, ^  and  by 
the  injudicious  use  of  the  word  ‘  test*  justify  the  declaration  against  its  admi¬ 
nistration,  that  its  real  intent  is  to  ‘torment*  the  pauper.  To  an  idle  and  vicious 
man,  any  work  such  as  an  independent  labourer  executes  with  cheerfulness,  may 
be  disagreeable,  but  it  is  only  on  the  condition  of  his  being  set  on  work,  however 
disagreeable,  that  the  statute  of  the  43^  Elizabeth  allows  him  to  receive  relief.  In 
principle,  and  according  to  the  fair  interpretation  of  that  statute,  the  usual  and 
ordinary  work  should  be  such  as  may  offer  no  temptations  to  an  idle  man,  but 
present  no  ground  of  fear  to  an  industrious  man,  that  if  he  take  the  employment.- 
he  will  be  subject  to  a  fit  of  illness,  or  to  any  severity  that  is  to  operate  not  as 
proper  labour,  but  simply  and  solely  as  a  test.  If  the  word  were  taken  from  their 
report,  which  does  not  appear,  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  may  fairly  complain 
that  no  precaution  can  protect  any  term  from  perversion,  when  a  word  used  as 
characterizing  an  incident  is  coined  into  a  phrase,  and  used  as  above  described  in 
the  face  of  such  illustrations  as  the  following  :  ‘  A  further  advantage  of  extended 
districts,  the  unions,  say  the  Commissioners,  arises  from  the  comparative  facility 
of  providing  for  the  paupers  useful  employment.  Opportunities  for  such  employ¬ 
ment  are  wanting  in  many  parishes,  in  others  exist  in  forms  too  large  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  and  in  still  more  numerous  instances  exist  uselessly,  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousies  which  always  act  most  powerfully  in  small  neighbourhoods.  It  appears 
that  one  of  the  first  preliminary  measures  must  be  the  preparing  for  the  able- 
bodied  more  of  this  employment  than  we  believe  that  they  will  accept.  ‘  Em¬ 
ployment  of  some  kind  can  indeed  ahvays  be  provided,  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
it  ought  to  be  useful  employment.  Parish  officers,  whilst  they  have  had  sufficient 
labour  of  this  description  before  their  doors,  in  their  unwillingness  or  their  ina¬ 
bility  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  superintendence,  or  to  make  any 
immediate  pecuniary  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  performance  of 
that  labour,  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  sending  paupers  on  fictitious  errands 
w  ith  baskets  full  of  stones,  or  blank  paper,  directed  as  letters,  and  other  devices 
of  the  same  nature,  obviously  intended  to  torment  them.  Such  contrivances  are 
pernicious  in  the  revengeful  feelings  which  they  generate  in  the  minds  of  the  pau¬ 
pers  themselves,  and  they  are  also  pernicious  in  exciting  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
the  indolent  and  vicious,  and  in  the  obstacles  which  they  create  to  the  use  of 
legitimate  labour,  and  salutary  discipline  ;  we  believe  that  they  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  prevented.  The  association  of  the  utility  of  labour  to  both  parties,  the 
employers  as  well  as  the  employed,  is  one  which  we  consider  it  most  important  to 
preserve  and  strengthen,  and  we  deem  everything  mischievious  which  unnecessarily 
gives  to  it  a  repulsive  aspect.  At  the  same  time  we  believe,  that  in  extended 
districts,  the  requisite  sources  of  employment  will  be  easily  found.  The  supply  of 
the  articles  consumed  in  w'orkhouses  and  prisons  will  afford  a  large  outlet  for  the 
manufactures  carried  on  in  the  house ;  and  with  respect  to  out-door  employment, 
it  is  probable  that  there  are  few  districts  to  which  such  evidence  as  that  contained 
in  the  following  extracts  would  not  be  applicable.’  The  work  exemplified  (p.  325) 
is  town  drainage,  and  road  making  and  road  repair.  It  may  be  asserted  that,  in 
general,  public  work  may  be  found  within  the  district  of  the  union,  possessing  the 
qualities  recommended,  if  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  local  administration  of 
the  law,  exercise  due  diligence.  The  recommendation  of  such  a  process  as  that 
in  question,  because  it  is  easy  of  application,  because  it  is  efficient,  that  is  to  say, 
severe  as  a  test,  may  amount  only  to  this,  that  it  serves  the  union  officers  the 
trouble  of  providing  and  superintending  useful  and  less  objectionable  stock,  or 
materials  on  which  to  set  the  applicant  to  work,  or  in  other  words,  pauperises  the 
officer  at  the  expense  of  the  pauper.**  To  those  passages,  both  before  and  after 
the  administration  of  the  lawr,  and  to  all  the  evidence  which  is  appendant  to  that 
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report  cn  Macclesfield,  exhibiting  the  application  of  out-door  labour  in  the  examples 
which  have  occurred  in  Stoke-upon-Trent,  I  believe,  in  Spitalfields,  and  a  great 
which  other  cases,  on  the  occurrence  of  great  masses  of  labourers  being  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  their  being  relieved  under  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  that  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  words  I  have  written  here. 

19865.  Is  that  your  explanation  of  your  answer,  in  saying  that  you  had  never 
used  the  term  “  workhouse  test,”  or  any  other  test  as  the  principal  means? — That 
is  my  explanation,  that  I  have  never  used  the  words  “  workhouse  test”  as  the 
principal  means,  without  classification.  As  the  principal  means  for  ordinary  and 
every  day  occasions,  as  stated  in  certain  examples  of  Cookham,  and  cited  in  the 
first  annual  report,  in  that  state  of  generality,  I  still  believe  the  workhouse  to  be 
complete  in  itself,  and  a  necessary  adjunct  to  any  well-administered  system  of  the 
poor-law. 

19866.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report  on  bone-crushing,  from  which  you  have 
just  read  that  long  passage? — January  1844. 

19867.  The  foundation  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  was  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  not  that  report  of  yours  on  hone¬ 
crushing  ? — Yes. 

19868.  Those  were  your  opinions  in  1844? — Which  were  consistent  with  my 
opinions  in  1834,  as  expressed  in  the  passages  quoted. 

19869.  You  stated,  that  in  recommending  the  dietary,  the  principle  was  to  recom¬ 
mend  one  that  was  sufficiently  nutritious  for  an  able-bodied  man? — Yes. 

1  S970.  By  that  do  you  mean  the  most  or  the  least  that  ought  to  be  given  ? — In 
my  replies  yesterday  I  stated,  that  some  foods  ought  to  be  given,  and  might  be  well 
and  properly  given,  ad  libitum.  I  explained  at  some  length  the  circumstances. 

19871.  Chairman .]  Did  the  Committee  understand  you  to  say  yesterday  that 
some  food  might  be  given  ad  libitum  ? — When  I  have  been  applied  to,  as  I  have 
frequently,  I  have  stated  as  my  opinion  that  fixed  dietaries  of  principal  simple 
foods,  such  as  main  foods,  were  inexpedient;  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  a  diet 
for  varying  degrees  of  strength  and  bodily  habit,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  with 
respect  to  the  simpler  foods,  such  as  potatoes,  if  it  were  in  the  workhouse  in  Ireland, 
and  oatmeal  in  Scotland,  I  should  give  an  ad  libitum  supply.  I  mentioned 
instances  where,  on  the  whole,  rather  less  than  more  were  taken  under  that  system. 

19872.  Mr,  Etwall.~\  Did  you  say  yesterday  that  meat  should  be  given  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  species  of  diet,  or  not? — I  think  that  would  be  quite  a  matter  of  inquiry, 
and  I  should  not  say  that  universally;  I  should  not  say  so  where  a  population  never 
taste  meat  at  all,  or  very  infrequently.  In  Ireland  the  ratepayers  and  small 
farmers  do  not  taste  meat  more  frequently  than  monthly. 

1 9873.  Mr.  S.  JV ort/ey.]  Have  you  not  recommended  and  urged  the  reduction 
of  dietaries  to  the  least  amount  of  nutritious  provision? — Never.  In  those 
cases  where  tradesmen  supplied  workhouses  with  unlimited  supplies  of  meat 
every  day,  where  the  ratepayers  were  only  getting  it  once  a  week,  or  once  a 
month,  and  where  an  unlimited  supply  of  meat  was  not  necessary  to  health,  I 
have  recommended  that  the  supply  of  that  sort  of  food  should  be  limited.  I 
have  recommended  in  cases  where  the  population  or  the  soldiers  eat  only  brown 
bread,  that  it  was  inconsistent  to  give  the  able-bodied  paupers  in  the  house 
white  bread.  Those  changes  I  have  recommended  ;  those  are  changes  which, 
if  I  had  proposed  it  to  a  jury  or  body  of  labouring  men,  from  what  I  know 
of  their  dispositions,  and  ordering  in  their  own  cases,  they  would  have 
sanctioned. 

19874.  Can  you  state  the  principle  you  recommended  in  forming  the  dietary  ; 
has  it  not  been  the  minimum  consistent  witli  health? — No  ;  I  was  not  consulted 
with  respect  to  the  dietaries  of  the  Commission. 

19875.  What  principle  do  you  act  on? — I  stated  yesterday,  and  to-day,  the 
principle  I  acted  on. 

19876.  What  is  that? — It  is  difficult  to  state  it  as  a  principle  in  one  word, 
but  that  the  supply  should  be  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  health 
and  strength,  and  of  the  plainer  food  it  should  be  ad  libitum. 

19877.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  principle  on  which  the  law  was  framed 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  was,  that  “  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  should  be  empowered  to  fix  a  maximum  of  the  consumption  per  head 
within  the  workhouses,  leaving  to  the  local  officers  the  liberty  of  reducing  it 
below  the  maximum,  if  they  can  safely  do  so”? — I  am  aware  of  those  words 
existing  in  the  report,  and  I  think  with  the  context  of  the  whole  report,  I  should 
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agree  with  them.  I  atn  not  prepared  now  to  look  to  the  context  on  the  subject 
of  dietaries,  but  there  is  a  large  context  on  the  subject  extending  over  very 
many  pages  of  evidence,  collected  from  different  counties,  of  the  extravagancies 
that  were  gone  into  ;  and  moreover,  connected  with  this,  that  with  these  extra¬ 
vagant  amounts  of  diet  and  no  work,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ill  health. 

19878.  In  point  of  fact,  has  the  practice  been  one  such  as  this  which  you  have 
been  engaged  in  ;  has  the  principle  been  to  fix  the  maximum,  or  leave  a  margin 
for  the  local  authorities  to  reduce  it;  or  rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  fix  the  actual 
amount  to  be  given,  and  that  as  low  as  consistent  with  safety  and  health  ? — I  have 
not  been  engaged  in  any  cases  of  dietaries  which  have  been  adopted  either  at  my 
selection  or  recommendation  in  any  form.  I  have  been  applied  to,  under  the 
circumstances  which  I  stated,  on  the  supposition  that  I  had  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  to  recommend  dietaries  to  parties;  and  that  which  I  then  recommended 
I  should  still  continue  to  recommend  if  the  question  of  dietaries  were  open  to 
consideration. 

19879.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  comparative  character  of  the  bread  given  to 
paupers  and  other  labourers,  and  soldiers  ? — Yes,  soldiers  and  ratepayers. 

19880.  Did  you  recommend  the  use  of  coarse  food? — No;  that  was  a  libel¬ 
lous  expression. 

19881.  A  document  was  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  purported 
to  recommend  the  use  of  coarser  food  ;  did  you  ever  recommend  the  use  of 
coarser  food  ? — In  that  case,  as  in  others,  a  document  was  produced,  which  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  evidence  that  we  had  received ;  the  evidence  of  labourers,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  farmers,  the  evidence  of  persons  in  every  condition  of  society,  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  unnecessarily  superior  condition  in  which  paupers  were  put;  to  the  use. 
of  the  finest  wheaten  bread  for  able-bodied  paupers,  whilst  the  ratepayers  that 
contributed  to  the  relief  had  bread  made  of  seconds  or  thirds. 

19882.  Do  you  remember  collecting  from  the  public  journals  that  Mr.  Walter, 
then  a  Member  of  Parliament,  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  document 
which  he  vouched  as  being  a  recommendation  of  some  persons  connected  with  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  of  coarser  food  for  the  poor  ? — I  recollect  such  a  paper 
being  produced  in  Parliament. 

19883.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  such  a  paper  ? — I  have. 

19884.  Were  you  the  author  of  it  ? — It  was  a  paper  from  the  Cabinet ;  a  paper 
drawn  up  for  the  Government ;  a  cabinet  paper,  which  by  some  means  or  other 
had  been  published. 

19885.  Was  it  a  recommendation  of  yours? — No,  not  mine  singly  and  separ¬ 
ately,  but  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry. 

19886.  What  Commissioners  of  Inquiry? — The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry;  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  with  me. 

19887.  Sir  J.  Palwtglon.~]  That  was  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  Poor  ? — Yes. 

19888.  Therefore  antecedent  to  the  law  ? — Yes. 

19889.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  Was  coarser  food  a  recommendation  of  yours  ? — No  ; 
it  was  a  recommendation,  not  of  myself  singly,  but  a  recommendation  from  that 
Commission  which  issued  that  report. 

19890.  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  was  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Chester,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  Mr.  Senior, 
Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Gawler,  Mr.  Coulson,  Mr.  Traill,  and  yourself,  who  conducted 
the  preliminary  inquiry  ? — No. 

19891.  Was  the  document  drawn  up  for  their  information? — Yes. 

19892.  By  you  ? — Yes. 

19893.  Is  there  anything  in  this  report  which  adopts  the  terms  of  that  recom¬ 
mendation  ? — Yes,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  report  adopts  the  terms,  not  the  par¬ 
ticular  words,  but  the  general  tenor  of  the  paper.  In  the  progress  of  the  Poor 
Law  Inquiry,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  sent  over  to  require  an  outline,  before 
the  Commissioners  had  time  to  prepare  their  full  report,  required  an  outline  to  be 
given  ot  the  general  course  which  the  Commissioners  were  then  prepared  to  re¬ 
commend.  That  paper  was  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  The  public  at  large  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  previously 
received  inlormation  with  relation  to  the  state  of  the  inquiry  ;  received  the  evidence 
which  had  been  before  the  public.  In  that  evidence  one  of  the  most  prominent 
topics  was  the  mal-administration  and  waste  in  various  parishes.  The  waste  and 
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state  of  things  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  such  as  meat  dinners  every  day  to 
the  pauper  classes,  wheaten  bread  also  to  the  pauper  classes,  whilst  the  ratepayers 
and  other  portions  of  the  community  contributing  to  that  relief  ate  only  brown 
bread.  Amongst  other  evidence  then  obtained,  was  this  fact,  that  all  these  sup¬ 
plies  were  governed  by  shopkeepers,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  supplies  of  meat 
by  butchers,  the  supplies  of  bread  by  bakers,  were  shown  to  be  by  persons  who 
had  a  direct  interest  in  waste.  One  of  the  propositions  in  that  paper  was,  the 
necessity  of  regulating  the  contracts  for  supplies  of  provisions  for  the  use  of 
the  workhouse  and  the  paupers  generally,  to  govern  those  supplies  against 
these  abuses  of  which  exemplification  had  been  given  in  the  Report  of  Inquiry. 
In  one  passage  amongst  the  recommendations  in  that  paper,  were  statements 
or  suggestions  as  to  the  necessity  of  conducting  alterations  in  detail;  not 
doing  them  at  once,  largely  or  suddenly  in  the  gross,  but,  as  I  have  always 
‘'  contended,  doing  them  in  detail.  Referring  to  the  previous  excesses  that  I 
have  mentioned  ;  referring  to  such  evidence  as  this,  that  both  in  the  workhouses 
and  the  prisons  white  bread  was  given ;  referring  to  such  evidence  as  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  convicts  at  Woolwich  holding  up  white  bread  and  reproaching 
the  soldiers,  saying  they  were  better  off  than  the  soldiers ;  referring  to  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  evidence,  and  referring  to  the  evidence  of  the  working  classes,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  change  was  stated.  It  was  entirely  with  reference  to  the  evidence 
published  in  the  Extracts,  of  the  necessity  of  a  change.  Referring  to  that  evi¬ 
dence,  it  was  said  the  change  must  be  gradual,  that  is  to  say,  brown  bread, 
instead  of  the  wheaten  bread,  and  gradually  bringing  down  the  paupers  from  this 
excess  to  a  wholesome  state  of  relief,  with  simple  and  nutritious  food,  still  making 
r  that  alteration  gradually  and  in  detail,  and  exemplifying  that  as  one  of  the  courses. 
But  a  libellous  and  false  imputation  has  been  made  on  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  and  upon  the  law,  and  upon  the  Legislature  which  passed  that  law,  by 
imputing  to  them  an  intention  to  reduce  the  food  of  the  working  population  of  the 
country.  I  was  asked  whether  that  paper  was  consistent  with  the  recommen¬ 
dations,  or  was  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  I  wish  to  state  that  it 
was  not  in  terms,  but  in  principle  and  in  substance,  and  in  the  following  terms  in 
page  294 :  “  It  appears,  too,  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  pauperized  districts 
does  not  admit  of  legislation  in  detail.  The  differences  in  the  modes  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  law  in  different  districts  have  produced  habits  and  conditions 
of  the  population  equally  different.  The  best-informed  witnesses  have  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  measures  applicable  to  adjacent  districts  are  totally  inapplicable 
to  their  own ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  measures  which  might  be  safely 
and  beneficially  introduced  into  the  majority  of  parishes  in  a  district,  might, 
if  immediately  introduced,  be  productive  of  suffering  and  disorder  to  the 
remainder.  Even  if  the  simultaneous  and  complete  execution  of  so  great  a 
change  of  system  throughout  the  country  were  practicable,  we  consider  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  avoid  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pauperized  labourers  were 
not  the  authors  of  the  abusive  system,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
its  consequences.  We  cannot  therefore  recommend  that  they  should  be  other¬ 
wise  than  gradually  subjected  to  regulations  which,  though  undoubtedly  beneficial 
to  themselves,  may  by  any  sudden  application  inflict  unnecessary  severity.  The 
abuses  have  grown  up  in  detail,  and  it  appears  from  our  evidence,  that  the  most 
safe  course  will  be  to  remove  them  in  detail.  We  deem  uniformity  essential  ;  but 
in  the  first  instance,  it  is  only  an  approximation  to  uniformity  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  it  appears  that  it  must  be  obtained  by  gradations  in  detail,  according 
to  local  circumstances ;  and  although  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  relief  may  be 
requisite,  it  may  not  be  requisite  that  the  relief  should  be  invariably  the  same  in 
kind.  In  Cumberland  and  some  others  of  the  northern  counties,  milk  is  generally 
used  where  beer  is  used  in  the  southern  counties.  The  requisite  equality  in  diet 
would  probably  be  obtainable  without  forcing  any  class  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouses  in  the  northern  counties  to  take  beer,  or  those  of  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  to  take  milk.”  That  passage  in  the  original  Report  was,  as  I  consider,  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  this,  and  even  in  the  case  where  these  excesses 
had  taken  place,  unnecessarily,  as  was  shown  in  the  Extracts  and  Reports  of 
Inquiry,  excesses  accompanied  by  ill  health  and  ill  condition ;  but  that  we  consi¬ 
dered  that  even  the  return  from  eating  w  heaten  bread  in  the  workhouses  to  the 
proper  condition  of  paupers  eating  brown  bread,  such  as  we  eat  in  club-houses, 
should  be  brought  about  in  detail.  Now  that  considerate  and  humane  suggestion 
has  been  thus  perverted  into  a  libellous  inuendo. 
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19894.  Had  you  concluded  the  explanation  you  wished  to  give  with  regard 
to  the  contents  of  that  Report? — I  quoted  that  passage  to  show  the  original  diffi¬ 
culty  I  apprehended.  The  circumstances  from  which  this  unnecessary  waste  arose 
had  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  experience  as  arising,  not  from  the  necessity 
of  the  paupers  or  the  persons  relieved,  but  from  pressing  demands  on  parties 
who  really  had  a  sinister  interest  in  the  extravagance.  I  may  just  advert,  as 
confirmatory  of  the  original  view,  in  cases  where  objections  were  made  recently 
to  the  Commissioners’  dietary  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  supplies  of 
tea  to  paupers,  those,  it  turned  out,  were  mainly  moved  by  guardians ;  two,  or 
three,  or  four  were  tradesmen  ;  two  grocers  certainly,  who  objected  to  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  supplies  of  tea ;  and  some  two  or  three  of  these  tradesmen  were 
themselves  convicted  of  selling  goods  with  short  weights  to  the  poor  shortly 
afterwards. 

19895.  The  expression,  “  coarser  food,”  then,  was  used  with  reference  to  a 
comparison  with  other  food  ? — With  respect  to  coarse  food,  the  question  was  the 
change  ;  the  proper  word  would  have  been  the  change  from  wheaten  to  house¬ 
hold  bread.  The  only  objection  I  ever  have  known  to  the  publication  of  all 
or  anything  that  has  "taken  place  on  the  Poor  Laws,  to  that  document,  and 
every  other  document  I  know,  would  be  simply  that  there  were  contexts  and 
explanations ;  they  were  put  forth  without  contexts  and  explanations,  and  if 
they  were  accompanied  by  explanation,  anything  ever  said  or  done,  or  recom¬ 
mended,  might  be  recommended  before  the  whole  nation,  and  before  the  whole 
of  the  labouring  population  of  the  country ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  would 
have  been  any  class,  when  it  was  fairly  put  to  them,  more  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  change  recommended  (I  state  this  from  having  conversed  with  them) 
than  the  labouring  part  of  the  community.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
administration  of  the  law  was  founded  on  the  example  of  the  administration  of 
labourers  of  their  own  funds,  in  benefit  societies  and  other  voluntary  societies 
for  charitable  purposes  ;  their  administration  of  their  own  funds  carefully  draw¬ 
ing  the  line  between  persons  in  work,  the  wholly  dependent  and  the  wholly 
independent  classes.  In  fact,  the  evidence  of  w  orking  men,  set  forth  in  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  of  practices  in  their  own  cases,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  corroborations,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  as  to 
the  principle  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  as  to  the  practical  application,  the 
beneficent  application  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  when  fairly  carried  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  practical  examples. 

19896.  Are  we  to  understand  that  this  document  of  which  you  have  given  us 
an  explanation,  was  a  document  submitted  to  the  preliminary  Commissioners,  or 
to  the  Cabinet  of  that  day  ?— It  was  not  a  document  originating  with  me,  nor  in 
truth  initiated  by  the  Commissioners  themselves.  It  was  initiated  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned,  by  an  application  from  the  then  Government,  as  they  had  not 
then  time  to  wait  for  a  full  report,  to  have  some  general  outline  of  the  course  of 
measures  which  the  Commissioners  would  recommend.  This  was  drawn  up 
hastily,  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  and  altered  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
modified  in  various  ways,  and  submitted  as  an  imperfect  paper  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  merely  to  portray  the  general  course  of  alteration  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  intended  to  recommend  ;  and  one  of  the  main  points  was  not  violent  or 
sudden  changes  of  any  kind,  but  changes  in  detail,  involving  the  consideration 
even  of  the  feelings  of  the  lowest  classes  who  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  change. 

19897.  Great  misrepresentations  have  been  founded  on  the  term  “  coarser 
food”  in  that  document  ? — There  have  been,  and  I  am  glad  this  has  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  answering  them  publicly. 

19898.  At  all  events,  that  document,  presented  under  the  circumstances 
described,  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  nothing  to  do  with,  and  no  responsi¬ 
bility  of  theirs  was  attached  to  it? — Not  at  all;  there  was  nothing  contained  in 
that  document  that  had  not  been  contained  in  extenso ,  and  much  more  forcibly 
stated,  in  the  document  before  the  public,  with  such  variations  as  one  may  make 
in  more  completely  and  methodically  maturing  an  outline.  There  was  nothing 
in  that  paper  in  any  part  which  was  not  consistent  with  what  had  appeared,  and 
did  appear  subsequently  before  the  public,  and  that  was  not  stamped  by  the 
public  approbation  and  the  approbation  of  the  Legislature ;  and  there  has  been 
no  one  recommendation  there  which,  on  being  carried  out,  the  results  have  not  been 
as  precisely  recommended. 

19899.  Whatever  the  contents  of  that  document,  the  Commissioners  under  the 
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Act  of  Parliament  are  not  entitled  to  praise  or  blame  for  anything  attached  to  it  ?, 
Certainly  not. 

19900.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  Whoever  might  have  written  that  paper  containing 
the  expression  in  question,  it  was  in  fact  adopted  by  and  sent  to  the  Government  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  that  preliminary  Commission? — Yes  ;  it 
was  a  hasty  paper  ;  hastily  drawn  up ;  but  modified  by  several  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  and 
several  others. 

19901.  Chairman .]  The  word  “  coarser  *’  you  explain  as  having  reference  to 
the  substitution  of  household  for  wheaten  bread ;  do  you  confine  it  to  that  ? — 
I  confine  it  to  the  alteration  of  the  glaring  anomaly  of  wheaten  bread  being  in 
use  by  the  paupers,  when  household  bread  was  only  used  by  ratepayers. 

19902.  The  comparative  degree  “  coarser”  was  used  relatively  to  the  high  rate 
of  diet  which  had  been  in  existence,  under  the  circumstances  you  have  described  ? 
— Yes,  utterly  uncalled  for  by  the  labouring  classes  relieved,  and  was  forced,  and 
was  made  in  abusive  resistance  after  the  Act. 

19903.  Mr.  Etwall. J  You  have  read  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  ;  there  is  not  any  sentence  there  relative  to  coarser  bread  ? — No  ; 
I  have  stated  the  analogy  was  the  alteration  of  the  details. 

19904.  Was  it  not  recommended  in  this  document  that  an  inferior  description 
of  food  should  be  given  to  the  poor?— No,  certainly  not;  no  inferiority,  no 
coarseness  in  the  sense  of  degradation,  no  recommendation  of  food  that  was  not 
in  use  by  the  middle  classes,  or  indeed  that  was  not  in  use  by  the  higher  classes. 

19905.  Were  the  words  “  coarser  bread”  or  “  coarser  description  of  food”  ? — 
I  think  it  was  “coarser  food.” 

19906.  Is  there  any  difference  between  coarser  food  and  white  bread,  and  the 
brown  bread  you  eat  at  club-houses  ? — No ;  the  brown  bread  that  you  eat  at  club¬ 
houses  is  coarser  than  the  white  bread,  and  being  coarser,  is  coarser  food. 

19907.  Coarser  description  of  food  is  different  from  a  coarser  description  of 
bread?— Yes;  the  context  was  such  examples  as  those  that  were  presented  in  the 
Report :  “  I  am  sure,  from  conversations  which  I  have  had  on  the  subject  with 
the  superintendent  of  convicts,  that  the  convict  receives  more  bread  a  day  than 
the  pauper.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious  at  Gosport,  where  I  have  heard  it  descanted 
upon  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  convicts  receive  one  ounce  of  meat  per 
day  more  than  the  soldiers  set  to  guard  them.  I  heard  at  Gosport  that  the  con¬ 
victs  being  told  to  do  something  which  they  did  not  like,  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
in  the  presence  of  the  military  guard,  “  What  next  I  wonder ;  d — n  it,  we  shall 
soon  be  as  bad  off  as  soldiers.”  The  convicts  ridicule  the  soldiers;  and  I  have 
myself  seen  a  convict  hold  up  some  food  to  the  guard,  saying,  “  Soldier,  will 
you  have  a  bit?*’  It  was  being  supplied  with  brown  bread,  while  convicts  and 
paupers  were  being  supplied  with  wheaten  bread. 

19908.  Was  that  stated  in  the  document? — I  think  I  have  stated  the  general 
conclusion  in  the  Report  of  the  Inquiry;  it  had  reference  to  the  previous  extracts, 
in  which  all  these  things  are  stated. 

19909.  Is  there  not  a  wide  difference  between  a  recommendation  of  coarser 
bread  and  inferior  food  to  the  labouring  classes  ? — It  is  a  misfortune  the  authorized 
use  of  the  word  “  coarser.”  It  is  a  word  which,  taken  from  its  context,  any  man 
may  misuse  or  misapply  to  any  extent  he  chooses. 

19910.  Chairman .]  The  question  is  this,  did  you  apply  the  Word  “coarser” 
to  bread  alone,  or  to  other  descriptions  of  food  ? — It  was  to  the  difference  between 
brown  and  wheaten  bread  ;  that  was  the  only  point  in  view  at  the  time,  and  it 
was  used  simply  as  illustrative  of  the  necessity  of  altering  the  excesses  which  had 
prevailed  to  such  a  great  scandal  throughout  all  the  parishes  and  places  described 
in  the  extracts. 

19911.  In  the  answer  you  gave  to  the  previous  question,  did  you  intend  the 
words  “  coarser  food  ”  to  apply  only  to  bread  ? — Yes,  only  to  bread  ;  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  household  for  wheaten  bread. 

19912.  Mr.  Etivall.~]  In  this  document  “  bread”  was  used,  and  not  “food”? 
— I  cannot  at  this  length  of  time,  without  the  document,  answer  as  to  the  use  of 
the  word. 

19913-  Can  you  produce  this  document  to  the  Committee,  or  a  copy  of  it  ? — I 
can  produce  a  copy  of  it,  if  the  Committee  think  it  right.  The  only  objection  to 
the  publication  of  that  or  any  other  paper  I  know  of,  is  that  the  context  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  context  is  very  large. 
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Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake ,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

19914.  Chairman.\  DO  you  produce  a  portion  of  the  bread  now  in  use  in  the 
Andover  Union  ? — Yes. 

19915.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  ? — From  some  of  the  paupers  receiving 
relief. 

19916.  From  what  pauper? — I  think  a  pauper  of  the  name  of  Wild. 

19917.  When? — On  Tuesday. 

19918.  Where? — In  Childerton. 

19919.  When  did  that  pauper  receive  that  bread? — This  she  received  last 
Wednesday  week. 

1 9920.  On  receiving  those  pieces  of  bread,  did  you  learn  from  them  that 
those  were  portions  of  the  bread  they  had  received  in  relief  from  the  relieving 
officer? — Yes. 

19921.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Was  any  complaint  made  to  the  relieving  officer  of  this 
bread  ? — Not  that  I  am  awere  of. 

19922.  And  no  representation  made  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  nature  of 
it  ? — I  believe  not. 

19923.  And  you  have  received  it  from  the  pauper  without  the  relieving  officer 
being  made  aware  of  any  complaint? — Yes. 

19924.  Captain  Pechell. ]  They  have  made  complaints  to  you? — Yes. 

19925.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  they  make  their  complaints  to  you  as  medical 
officer  or  as  an  individual  residing  in  the  district? — As  an  individual  residing  in 
the  district ;  I  am  not  medical  officer  now. 

19926.  Captain  Pechell.]  Would  bread  of  that  description  interfere  with  their 
general  health?— I  believe  it  would. 

19927.  As  a  medical  man,  you  give  that  as  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

19928.  Chairman .]  On  receiving  the  bread  from  the  pauper  on  Tuesday,  what 
fault  did  he  find  with  it? — The  paupers  generally  complain  through  the  village  ot 
the  bread,  and  they  produced  it  as  a  sample. 

19929.  Did  you  find  any  thing  wrong  in  it  on  Tuesday? — This  is  very  stale. 

1993°-  But  what  w  as  the  matter  with  it  on  Tuesday  ? — It  was  mouldy,  to  begin 
with,  and  it  smells  very  sour. 

19931.  Was  it  souV  on  Tuesday  ? — It  was;  I  think  it  must  have  been  sour 
from  the  first  moment  he  delivered  it. 

19932.  Captain  Pechell.]  Is  it  such  bread  as  you  would  permit  any  patients 
under  your  care  to  use  ? — I  would  not. 

19933.  Chairman.]  Is  it  what  is  called  “  seconds  ”  ? — It  is. 

19934.  Mr  .Christie.]]  Is  it  inferior  to  what  the  paupers  used  to  have  when  you 
were  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse? — I  never  examined  the  bread  there  unless 
a  complaint  was  made. 

19935.  When  you  were  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  you  did  not  trouble 
yourself  to  examine  the  bread  ? — Except  a  complaint  was  made  I  never  ex 
a  mined  it. 

19936.  Chairman.]  Is  it  inferior  to  what  the  independent  labourer  consumes? 
— No. 

19937.  No  complaint  has  ever  been  made  to  the  Board  about  that? — No. 

19938.  Sir  JV.  Jolliffe.]  Do  you  state  that  there  is  a  bad  smell  about  that 
bread? — I  do;  it  is  very  sour  indeed. 

Edwin  Chadwick ,  Esq.  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

19939.  Captain  Pechell.]  IS  that  the  description  of  bread  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Inquiry  in  1834  referred  to  as  the  “coarser  bread”  wffiich  they  would 
like  to  introduce? — This  bread  is  reported  to  be  sour,  and  it  appears  to  be  mouldy, 
and  the  person  supplying  it,  the  contractor,  would,  in  the  contemplation  of  th 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  and  everybody  else,  be  liable  to  punishment.  But  with" 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  bread,  I  should  like  very  much  indeed  to  place  that 
bread  before  a  jury  of  sailors,  supposing  any  one  sailor  objected  to  eat  it  as  part 
of  the  rations  with  which  they  were  supplied.  Above  all  things  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  sentence  of  that  jury  of  sailors  upon  the  man  who  turned  up  his  nose  at 
bread  of  that  description. 

1 9940.  When  you  say  a  jury  of  sailors,  do  you  mean  a  jury  of  sailors  on  a 

voyage, 
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voyage,  or  a  jury  of  sailors  at  any  time  in  port? — In  port,  on  a  voyage,  or  any-  E.  Chafaick,  Etq. 
where.  —  — 

19941.  Do  you  consider  that  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  eat  hard  biscuit  3°  July  1846. 
are  as  good  judges  as  those  who  are  used  to  a  better  description  of  bread  ? — I 
think  sailors  are  accustomed  to  eat  various  descriptions  of  food,  and  know  the 
qualities  of  it  as  well  as  anybody,  and  they  would  know  the  deserts  of  a  person 
who  refused  good  wholesome  food  given  to  him  in  relief  of  destitution.  I  should 
only  fear  the  severity  of  any  decision  they  would  come  to  on  one  of  their  own 
comrades  who  objected  to  it. 

19942.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Westlake  as  to  the  injurious 
effects  that  specimen  of  bread  would  have  on  any  of  his  patients? — That  specimen 
of  bread  is  mouldy,  and  the  flour  is  sour ;  but  I  have  heard  Mr.  Westlake,  the 
medical  officer,  say  that  in  quality  he  cannot  object  it. 

^  }  19943-  Will  you  report  to  the  Commissioners,  when  you  go  back  to  Somerset 
House,  that  you  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  bread  used  in  Andover  Union 
which  a  medical  officer  residing  in  Andover  considers  not  fit  for  the  paupers  of 
that  union  ? — That  is  a  command,  not  a  question. 

19944.  You  are  asked  whether  you  will  or  not? — I  have  no  objection  to  report 
anything  that  you  may  wish. 

19945.  You  stated  yesterday  that  a  report,  strongly  recommending,  and  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  system  of  bone-pounding,  was  sent  by  an  Assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioner  to  Somerset  House  ? — I  do  not  think  I  characterized  their 
report  in  any  way  myself ;  I  merely  mentioned  than  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
had  sent  a  report  recommending  the  general  use  of  bone-crushing. 

19946.  Was  that  Assistant  Commissioner  Mr.  Parker  ? — No. 

19947.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  has  made  on  several  occasions  repre¬ 
sentations  as  to  the  impropriety  of  pounding  bones  under  certain  circumstances  ? 

• — Yes,  and  I  heard  it  at  the  time.  The  truth  is,  when  the  first  report  was 
referred  to  me,  having  no  opportunity  of  going  out  or  examining  what  description 
of  bones  they  were,  and  believing  the  bones  to  be  the  bones  of  commerce,  the 
white  bones,  my  first  impression  was  that  the  use  of  that  description  of  bones,  as 
a  description  of  labour,  was  perfectly  unobjectionable;  that  is,  not  more  objection¬ 
able  than  other  descriptions  of  labour  which  independent  labourers  take.  My 
impression  was  in  favour  of  the  practice  before  I  knew  the  description  of  the 
bones  ;  but  I  heard  in  the  office  that  Mr.  Parker  had  entertained  some  objection, 
and  on  the  first  opportunity  when  he  came  to  the  office,  I  made  inquiry  of  him 
with  relation  to  this  matter,  and  then  it  was  he  told  me  that  he  had  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  bones ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  use  of  green  bones. 

19948.  Then  Mr.  Parker  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  officer  at 
Somerset  House  who  gave  an  opinion  as  to  the  impropriety  of  that  practice 
under  certain  circumstances? — Yes.  I  must  state  the  fact  that  I  do  not  know  any 
officer  who,  previously  to  Mr.  Parker,  had  made  this  distinction,  or  noticed  the 
sort  of  bones,  that  is  the  green  bones,  and  their  offensive  character,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  impropriety  of  using  that  description  of  bones. 

19949.  You  immediately  took  means  to  show  that  you  concurred  with  Mr. 

Parker  in  that  opinion? — I  took  Mr.  Parker’s  statement,  but  I  also  made  other 
inquiries,  I  forget  where,  of  agricultural  people,  as  to  the  different'  sorts  of 
bones  used,  all  of  which  were  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Parker’s  views,  of  what  he 
told  me ;  I  did  not  depend  wholly  on  Mr.  Parker,  but  I  made  other  inquiries, 
upon  which  I  wrote  the  rough  draft  paper  produced  before  the  Committee. 

1 9950.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  report  of  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners, 
the  contrary  opinions,  had  any  w-eight  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  con¬ 
tinuing  the  practice  after  Mr.  Parker’s  different  statements  ?— I  think  it  is  very 
likely  it  must  have  had  great  weight,  until  the  difference,  and  distinctions,  and 
circumstances  were  fully  brought  before  them  by  other  subsequent  inquiries. 

19951.  You  stated  that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  food  given  in  gaols  was 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of  labour  performed  in  those  gaols  ? — I  stated 
that  that  was  the  reason  assigned  for  the  difference.  If  I  did  not  state  so,  I 
should  state  so  now,  that  was  the  reason  assigned  for  making  the  difference  by  the 
authorities  or  persons  consulted  on  the  subject. 

19952.  As  you  have  heard  and  read  the  statement  respecting  the  employment 
of  the  poor  in  the  Andover  Union  in  the  bone-pounding  room,  and  the  number  of 
hours  they  were  employed,  what  difference  in  the  laborious  part  of  the  occupation 
was  there  between  that  performed  in  the  gaol,  and  that  which  was  performed  in 
0.45-35-  E  the 
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E.  Chaduick,  Esq.  the  workhouse  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I  have  heard  the  number  of  hours ;  but  I 
■  „  ■ . ar-  would  rather  compare  the  number  of  hours’  work  in  the  workhouse  with  the  num* 

30  July  1846.  ber  0f  hours  which  labourers  w'ork  out  of  the  workhouse. 

l9953'  Do  y°u  know  that  persons  have  been  employed  in  Andover  Workhouse 
eight  hours  a  day  in  pounding  bones  ? — Yes. 

1 9954.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  hours  they  are  employed  on  the  treadmill  in 
the  house  of  correction  ? — The  difference  of  labour  is  very  considerable  on  the 
treadmill. 

19955.  You  have  had  ocular  demonstration  that  they  take  turns,  and  come  off 
the  wheel  in  succession  ? —Yes. 

19956.  And  do  you  know  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  operations  in  the  bone- 
house  at  Andover  ? — I  am  not  so  conversant  with  the  description  of  labour  of  the 
pounding  which  able-bodied  labourers  perform,  or  how  long  they  are  able  to  per¬ 
form  it,  as  to  know  its  degree  of  severity  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  any  proper* 
comparison. 

19957.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  food  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
labour,  are  you  able  to  state  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  refused  to  entertain  the 
proposition  at  their  Board  of  giving  an  allowance  of  beer  to  the  paupers  who  were 
employed  in  bone-pounding? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

19958.  Chairman .]  Are  we  to  understand,  in  the  passages  which  you  quoted 
from  your  report  on  bone-crushing,  that  the  views  which  you  took  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  workhouse  was  this,  that  you  considered  labour  a  condition  under 
which,  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  relief  is  to  be  given? — Cer¬ 
tainly. 

19959.  That  you  consider  the  workhouse,  ordinarily  speaking,  the  most  con¬ 
venient  place,  and  the  most  convenient  shape  in  which  that  work  upon  which 
relief  is  to  be  made  conditional  is  to  be  afforded  ?• — Certainly. 

19960.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  state  that  there  may  not  be  circumstances  of 
masses  of  people  congregated  together,  or  the  accidental  distress  of  large  numbers, 
or  other  circumstances,  which  may  render  the  application  of  some  other  mode  of 
setting  labourers  to  work,  as  a  condition  of  relief,  more  expedient  ?  Certainly  not ; 
and  that  that  view  is  consistent  entirely  with  the  examples  that  were  produced ; 
the  amended  and  most  prominent  examples  being  those  where  the  change  had 
been  effected  by  the  employment  of  task-work  out  of  doors. 

19961,  Sir  W.  Jolliffe .]  Having  listened  as  attentively  as  possible  to  your 
answers,  and  to  the  documents  which  you  have  read  as  to  the  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers,  the  view  to  be  gathered  from 
those  observations  and  documents  does  not  appear  to  meet  one  of  the  most  common 
cases  of  destitution,  in  w  hich  relief  of  that  sort  may  be  desirable,  such  a  case  as 
that  which  comes  up  to  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  pauper  of  the  name  of  Lewis. 
Now  take  the  case  of  a  poor  man  with  six  or  eight  children  under  16,  the  whole 
being  able-bodied  and  in  health,  and  existing  by  their  joint  labour,  which  would 
be  sufficient  for  their  maintenance ;  but  supposing  that  either  from  severity  of 
weather,  or  a  want  of  demand  for  the  labour  ot  the  whole  of  them,  a  part 
of  their  subsistence  was  withdrawn  to  such  an  amount  as  not  to  enable  them 
to  exist  wholly  on  the  earnings  of  the  man,  supposing  them  to  be  8  s.  or 
105.  a  week;  in  that  case,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
law  should  be  administered  ?  and  how  would  you  suggest  that,  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  case  should  be  treated  ?  That  is  one  of  the  most  common  cases 
both  in  rural  and  in  manufacturing  districts  ? — I  think  you  will  have  the  case  met, 
and  I  would  rather  refer  to  examples  which  were  given  in  the  evidence  from 
Cookham  and  other  places,  much  more  deliberately  and  carefully  stated  than  I 
could  give  verbally.  A  single  case  can  hardly  be  determined,  for  single  cases  very 
rarely  occur ;  but  the  words  of  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  are,  that  a  person  must  have 
no  means  to  maintain  him  ;  and  in  this  case,  where  his  means  are  utterly  insufficient, 
he  ought  to  be  wholly  on  the  parish,  and  the  parish  employ  him  as  it  employed 
numbers  of  families  ;  that  is  to  say,  heads  of  families.  In  those  instances  which 
have  been  stated  as  occurring  at  Cookham  and  other  places,  they  were  employed 
wholly  on  account  of  the  parish.  In  other  cases,  if  the  destitution  were  short, 
neighbours  or  other  persons  usually  assist  him  ;  but,  practically,  if  the  destitution 
were  of  long-continued  want  of  employment,  the  best  course  for  him  and  the 
whole  of  the  labouring  classes  would  be  that  he  should  go  wholly  on  the  parish, 
othe  wise  you  would  let  in  immediately  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  which  does  not  aid 
wagrs,  but  eventually  diminishes  them. 

19962.  In 
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19962.  In  the  Case  laid  before  you,  a  temporary  cause  of  distress  is  supposed, 
and  also  that  the  man  was  in  employment  and  earning  the  usual  amount  of 
wages  ? — If  he  was  in  employment  his  wages  ought  to  keep  him. 

19963.  Notwithstanding  that  the  children  who  had  contributed  a  part  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  family  had  from  circumstances  been  withdrawn  from  so 
contributing  ? — Yes,  the  wages  ought  to  keep  the  whole  of  them. 

19964.  Under  those  circumstances  would  you  admit  or  lay  it  down  as  your 
opinion,  that  the  wages  of  every  man  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  eight 
children  ? — Practically,  we  know  very  well  in  the  rural  districts  that  numerous 
families,  in  that  sense,  are  generally  exaggerations ;  that  is,  large  dependent 
families  of  eight  or  ten  children.  There  may  be  such  cases,  but  when  there  are 
ten  children  in  rural  districts,  the  intervals  of  birth  are  about  two  years.  In 
the  case  of  eight  children  the  eldest  would  be  usually  16,  the  next  12,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  would  he  capable  of  obtaining  earnings  by  labour,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  subsistence,  or  contributing  to  the  subsistence  of  the  family. 

19965.  Sir  J.  PakingtonJ]  And  almost  always  are  ? — -Yes. 

19966.  Sir  W.Jolliffe7\  Take  six  children,  as  a  more  common  case;  how 
would  you  make  the  system  of  granting  no  relief  applicable  there  ? — The  relief 
given  should  be  in  the  terms  of  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  entire  ;  and  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  working  classes  it  should  be.  As  to  these  hypothetical 
cases  put,  I  know  nothing  more  fallacious,  and  1  should  not  like  to  answer  them 
implicitly  ;  they  are  always  put  without  many  collateral  circumstances,  which 
by  practical  experience  and  inquiry  among  the  labouring  classes  turn  out  not 
to  be  the  fact. 

19967.  Do  you  believe  that  is  a  very  rare  case,  both  in  the  rural  and  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  that  a  family  of  six  children  is  dependent  on  the  labour  of  a 
single  man  ? — No,  I  do  not  assert  that ;  but  I  do  assert  that  in  general  the 
intervals  of  birth,  where  there  are  eight  or  ten  children  in  a  rural  district  are 
such  that  two  or  three  of  them  will  be  of  working  age  and  ability.  With  respect 
to  the  manufacturing  districts,  we  have  now  a  condition  of  things  in  which  a  large 
family  is  deemed  a  benefit,  from  the  numbers  of  such  a  family  who  obtain  em¬ 
ployment. 

19968.  That  depends  on  the  demand  for  labour? — Yes. 

19969.  Now  with  respect  to  the  rural  districts,  supposing  the  man’s  wages  are 
10s.,  how  is  he  to  maintain  six  children  if  anything  interferes  with  their  aiding 
him  in  some  way  ? — I  cannot  admit  of  supposititious  cases,  as  they  are  adduced  to 
govern  or  to  create  general  rules. 

19970.  With  respect  then  to  the  case  of  Lewis,  we  heard  from  him  of  the  great 
hardships  he  suffered  ;  was  it  possible  that  he  should  be  otherwise  situated  than 
in  a  very  painful  position  ? — 1  have  not  attended  to  that  case ;  it  has  not  been 
brought  fully  before  me,  and  I  should  decline  acting  on  a  statement  or  expressing 
anything  that  would  tend  to  found  a  general  rule  on  any  one  single  case. 

19971.  Do  you  not  know,  in  almost  all  unions  in  rural  districts  where  such 
cases  do  occur,  and  where,  from  hard  winters  and  other  circumstances,  parts  of 
families  who  have  contributed  to  support  it  are  thrown  out  of  work,  that  Boards  of 
Guardians  do  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  affording  out-door  relief? — 

I  have  been  endeavouring  at  great  length  to-day  to  explain  my  views,  that  I  never 
recommended  anywhere,  at  any  time,  entirely  and  absolutely,  in-door  relief,  and 
that  out-door  relief  is  applicable  under  given  circumstances.  Both  the  law  and 
its  administration,  and  certainly  my  own  views,  have  been  very  much  misrepresented 
in  attributing  inflexible  rules,  and  conditions  tha  tnever  were  contemplated,  in  fact, 
that  are  in  the  teeth  of  our  examples,  and  which  must  be  judged  by  existing, 
working,  practical  examples,  where  the  law  has  been  carried  out  beneficially,  in 
preference  to  our  own  general  statements  and  words. 

19972.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the 
country  are  very  much  in  the  habit,  in  cases  such  as  those  described,  of  affording, 
•on  their  own  responsibility,  out-door  relief? — There  is  such  a  great  variety  of 
customs,  some  good  and  some  bad,  in  various  unions,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  sub¬ 
sisting,  that  I  cannot,  off-hand,  in  any  single  answer  admit  anything  at  all  with 
relation  to  the  practice  of  all  the  unions  throughout  the  country. 

19973*  Having  been  cognizant  of  the  drawing  of  the  Poor-Law  Act  originally, 
can  you  state  w  hether,  in  the  original  draft  which  was  made  of  that  Act,  there  was 
a  provision  made  that  a  record  should  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  ? — 
No  ;  the  truth  is,  that  provision  was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
O.45 — 35.  House 
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House  of  Lords,  and  it  is  right  that  I  state  my  impression  about  it,  as  it  has 
governed  a  great  deal  my  own  view  as  to  the  administration  under  the  Poor-law 
Commission.  I  had  recommended  that  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  law  should  be  surrounded  with  provisions  of  responsibility  and  account¬ 
ability  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them.  But 
I  remember  very  well  that  the  4th  clause  was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  in  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords.  It  came  on  myself 
and  Mr.  Senior,  who  were  attending  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bill,  by  surprise.  It 
certainly  did  then  appear  to  me  that  the  obligations  which  that  clause  imposed,  of 
recording  every  letter  received,  and  every  letter  sent,  without  any  restriction  what¬ 
ever,  w  ould  render  obligatory  an  extent  of  recordation  that  I  thought  might  be  very 
inconvenient. 

19974.  Are  you  aware,  and  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  objects  which 
the  Legislature  had  in  proposing  that  that  clause  should  be  added  to  the  Bill? — I 
can  only  state  it  from  the  intention  of  the  proposer  of  the  clause,  which  was  stated 
in  his  own  short  way  in  reply  to  my  objection,  that  I  could  imagine  cases  where 
the  recording  of  letters,  so  that  they  might  be  producible,  would  be  officially  very 
inconvenient ;  his  Grace’s  reply  was,  “  What  can  be  said  or  done  about  my  parish 
which  I,  as  a  parishioner,  should  be  shut  out  from  knowing?”  I  had  no  answer 
to  that  observation  of  his  Grace’s,  and  all  my  experience  since  has  confirmed  my 
view  of  its  wisdom  as  well  as  of  its  great  simplicity  ;  and  nothing  I  believe  can  be 
more  repugnant  to  such  a  branch  of  administration  as  this,  that  there  should  be 
anything  like  secrecy  or  concealment. 

19975.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  gathered  fiom  the  answer  you  have  now  given, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  Legislature  had  a  very  large  bearing,  and  it  meant  every 
minute  circumstance,  which  were  acts  of  the  Board,  to  be  recorded  ? — Yes ;  I 
never  saw  the  expediency  of  any  other  course  than  that  which  was  implied  in  his 
Grace’s  answer,  even  if  there  had  been  no  statutory  obligation  ;  but  it  was  that 
clause,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  introduced,  that  all  along  more 
deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  the  impropriety  of  writing  separate  or  unrecorded 
letters. 

1 9976.  Sir  J.  Pakington. ]  Do  you  disapprove  of  the  practice,  which  of  course 
you  must  be  aware  is  a  very  common  one,  of  allowing  to  old  and  infirm  persons 
partial  allowance  in  cases  where  they,  although  very  infirm,  are  able  to  obtain 
something  by  their  own  labour? — I  think  myself  that  the  out-door  relief  to  aged 
and  other  persons  has  been  very  much  misunderstood.  Practically,  the  allowances 
in  aid  to  old  people  have  operated,  not  as  additions  to  their  means  of  existence, 
but  to  the  reduction  of  their  means  by  voluntary  aid  from  relations  and  friends. 
Such  is  the  condition,  happily  I  should  say,  of  society,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary 
and  anomalous  case  that  of  old  persons  who  have  neither  friends,  relations,  nor 
sons,  nor  anybody  to  support  them.  Allowances  in  aid  of  them  were  proved  not 
to  be  additions  to  the  rates,  but  operate  to  the  reduction  of  those  other  collateral 
sources.  But  generally  out-door  relief  to  aged  persons,  certainly  when  they  did 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  as  being  destitute,  generally  aggravated, 
rather  than  mitigated  their  sufferings.  The  fact  is,  in  the  present  crowded  state 
of  the  population,  when  two  families  are  crowded  in  one  room,  when  every  addic¬ 
tion  to  that  was  a  misery  to  the  families  crowded  together,  and  a  misery  to  the 
families  themselves,  there  is  no  doubt  that  taking  persons  out  of  that  condition, 
and  putting  them  in  places  where  they  might  be  well  attended,  where  their  diet 
might  be  regularly  supplied,  where  they  would  have  clean  linen  and  attendance, 
in  all  those  cases,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  objects  were  seen  or  known,  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  in  the  minds  of  practical  men,  who  see  the  necessities,  and  see 
the  relief  in  the  workhouse,  that  to  persons  of  that  condition  it  was  a  beneficial 
and  a  humane  course. 

19977.  Is  it  to  be  inferred  from  that  answer,  that  you  do  disapprove  of  the 
partial  relief  to  old  persons? — Yes,  when  it  is  not  an  addition,  as  it  generally  is 
not,  but  merely  the  substitution  of  other  and  larger  means,  which  it  generally  is. 

19978.  In  the  event  of  paupers  being  put  to  work  when  they  apply  for  relief, 
dt>  you  not  hold  that  that  relief  in  the  shape  of  work  ought  to  be  given  in  strict 
regard  to  the  distance  that  such  persons  have  to  come  to  perform  their  labour? 
—  Undoubtedly. 

*9979*  Chairman .]  You  were  understood  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  former  ques¬ 
tion,  that  you  disapproved  of  partial  relief  to  the  aged  people  in  those  cases  in 
}  1  which 
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which  it  was  a  substitution  for  that  assistance  towards  their  support,  which  they  e.  Chadwick,  Esq. 
would  more  naturally  and  justly  receive  from  relations? — Yes.  - 

19980.  In  those  cases  in  which  no  such  means  exist,  you  would  not  disapprove  3°  July  l84^. 
of  partial  relief? — Certainly  not ;  there  are  exceptions,  though  on  examination, 
these  cases  are  much  more  narrowed  than  would  cl  priori  appear.  In  this  case 
the  general  rule  is,  with  respect  to  the  aged  and  other  persons,  they  really  are 
persons  coming  within  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  who  have  no  means  to  maintain 
them  ;  and  I  think,  under  those  words,  there  is  a  very  large  practical  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  dealing  with  them,  and  the  case  of  the  able-bodied  labourer. 

19981.  Is  it  right  to  infer  that  you  do  not  disapprove  of  the  principle  of  par¬ 
tial  relief  in  a  case  where  there  may  be  no  relatives  able  to  assist,  no  means  of 
support  coming  from  charity,  and  no  means  of  doing  more  than  earning  a  third  of 
\  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  them  ? — It  depends  on  a  great  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  it  is  difficult  to  enunciate  a  general  rule,  and  I  beg,  having  given  as  the 
exceptions  cases,  distinctly  to  refer  to  the  volumes  of  the  Reports  of  Inquiry,  and 
the  Reports  of  Proceedings. 

19982.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Then  you  do  not  consider  the  Board  at  Andover 
acted  wrongly  when  they  refused  the  application  of  all  old  persons  to  out-door 
relief? — No. 

19983.  Chairman .]  The  Committee  wish  for  the  production  of  the  copy  of  a 
document  referred  to  by  you  in  evidence  as  having  been  presented  by  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Government ;  have  you  any  objection  to  the 
production  of  that  document  ? — Not  of  myself ;  the  other  objections  that  will 
occur  will  be  that  the  Committee  must  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
ordering  from  an  inferior  officer  the  production  of  a  paper  which  belongs  to  the 
Government.  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  production  of  that  document. 

That  document  was  short,  and  referred  to]other  papers  previously  submitted,  and 
if  on  looking  over  it,  it  required  any  explanatory  references,  of  course  I  should 
like  to  have  it  produced,  accompanied  by  those  references. 

19984.  The  Committee  wish  it  produced,  accompanied  by  all  that  will 
elucidate  its  true  meaning  and  character  ? —Yes. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Witness  was  again  called  in. 

19985.  Chairman .]  The  Committee  have  taken  into  consideration  what  you 
stated  just  now  with  reference  to  that  document,  and  have  re-considered  their  re- 
.  solution,  and  do  not  intend  to  call  for  its  production.  You  wished  to  submit 
some  explanation  with  reference  to  a  former  answer  of  yours,  in  which  the  name 
of  Mr.  Walter  was  introduced  ? — What  I  said  in  the  way  of  objection,  and  I 
believe  I  used  a  strong  term,  was  as  to  the  separate  and  libellous  use  of  the  word 
“  coarse.”  I  did  not  intend  to  apply  that  to  Mr.  Walter  as  having  first  used  it ;  it 
had  been  first  used  by  a  public  writer,  who  being  dead,  I  will  not  apply  any  terms 
to,  and  1  believe  that  if  Mr.  Walter  had  seen  the  context,  and  seen  the  proper 
explanation  of  the  term  from  the  context,  that  he  would  not  have  followed  in  any 
similar  use  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  could  not  have  in¬ 
tended  anything  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Walter ;  that  I  have  privately  expressed, 
what  I  now  express,  great  respect  for  his  sincerity;  he  has  made  larger  sacrifices 
than  any  public  man  that  I  know  of,  many  a  time,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him,  although 
differing  probably  as  to  the  means.  1  differ  also  from  those  who  are  against  the 
principle  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  Mr.  Walter  is. 

19986.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Walter  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  House,  produced  a  document,  purporting  to  be  a  document  from  the  Poor- 
law  Commission  of  Inquiry,  similar  to  that  document  on  which  you  have  been  so 
long  examined  to-day  ? — I  cannot  charge  myself  at  this  time  with  any  particular 
reading  of  Mr.  Walter’s  speeches,  nor  of  all  the  enormously  long  debates  that 
there  have  been  on  the  Poor  Law. 

19987.  You  do  not  recollect  that  a  document  similar  to  the  one  which  you 
have  referred  to  to-day  was  ever  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  believe  some 
reference  was  made  to  it ;  whether  it  was  read  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  much 
use  was  made  of  the  term  “  coarse  but  the  first  user  of  that  was  the  political 
writer  to  whom  I  have  alluded. 

19988.  Reference  was  made  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons?- — Yes. 
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1 9989*  Was  that  reference  in  accordance  with  the  original  recommendation  in 
the  document? — No  ;  separate  and  apart  from  the  context ;  it  was  not  so  used,  or 
intended  in  the  original  document. 

19990.  How  do  you  mean,  not  so  intended? — The  intention  or  the  use  im¬ 
puted  was  the  intention  to  lower  the  food  of  the  poor,  meaning  by  the  poor  the 
labouring  population  of  the  country.  The  intention  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  was  not  to  affect  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population,  otherwise  than 
beneficially.  It  was  the  intention  to  raise  and  increase  their  food,  and  to  increase  their 
comforts  in  every  respect ;  and  where  it  has  been  fully  and  fairly  carried  out  (happily 
there  are  some  instances),  it  has  had  that  tendency  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  carried  out.  You  have  had  labourers  before  you  on  former  Committees,  and 
you  have  had  a  labourer  before  you  on  this  Committee,  and  without  saying  that 
their  present  condition  is  better,  I  have  never  yet  seen  picked  cases  of  labourers, 
who  could  be  got  by  any  means  to  say  that  they,  the  labourers,  would  return  to 
the  former  state  of  things,  or  that  they  would  return  to  the  state  of  administration 
which  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  intended  to  supersede. 

19991.  The  difficulty  experienced  in  your  examination  is  this,  how  a  coarser 
description  of  food  can  benefit  the  labourer  ? — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  made 
myself  sufficiently  understood;  it  is  my  fault  if  I  have  not;  but  the  recom¬ 
mendation  then  made  applies  to  a  small  class,  to  those  receiving  bounty,  and 
not  the  independent  class  of  the  labouring  population  of  this  country. 

19992.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  You  said  just  now  you  knew  of  no  instance  of 
labourers  examined  before  this  Committee  having  stated  or  expressed  a  wish  to 
return  to  the  old  state  of  things? — To  that  state  which  the  administration 
of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  was  intended  to  supersede.  Of  all  the 
labourers  brought  up  before  successive  Committees,  1  never  met  with  one  who 
would  return  to  the  state  of  things  that  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  was 
intended  to  supersede. 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

19993.  Chairman .]  IN  reference  to  what  Mr.  Chadwick  had  stated  on  a 
former  day  on  the  subject  of  the  silk  mill  at  Tring,  there  was  produced  yester¬ 
day  a  letter  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  stating  a  case  which  had  occurred 
of  a  similar  character  in  September  1841,  and  with  an  endorsement  referring 
that  letter  to  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

19994.  Do  you  find  in  the  records  of  the  office  any  report  from  Mr.  Parker 
on  the  subject  so  referred  to  him  ?— No  ;  on  referring  to  Mr.  Parker’s  diary,  I 
find  an  entry,  under  date  of  the  22d  of  June  1841,  “  Investigating  a  complaint 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Berkhampstead  Union,  of  the  Hillsborough  Union.” 
I  presume  it  has  reference  to  a  complaint  made  in  that  letter. 

19995.  Do  you  find  any  subsequent  entry  or  any  subsequent  statement  of  any 
report  or  communication  trom  an);  party  in  reference  to  the  case  in  which  pauper 
children  were  let  out  to  a  silk  mill  at  Tring? — I  do  not. 

19996.  Do  you  find  nothing  in  the  records  of  the  office  bearing  on  that  point  ? 
—  No. 

19997.  Was  the  original  letter  from  this  gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  Berk¬ 
hampstead  Union,  to  the  Commissioners  sent  to  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

]999^-  Was  it  returned  ? — I  have  made  diligent  search  for  that  letter,  and  can¬ 
not  find  that  it  has  been. 

1 9999*  Y°u  were  present  the  other  day  when  Mr.  Chadwick  stated  that  Mr. 
Coode  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Lewis  a  case  in  which  pauper  children  were  let  out 
at  Tring;  but  to  use  Mr.  Coode’s  words,  he  could  not  get  Mr.  Lewis  to  see  the 
illegality  ;  do  you  find  no  record  of  any  such  case  having  been  brought  before 
the  Commissioners  ? — None,  whatever. 

Henry  Walter  Parker ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

^  20000.  Mr.  Christie^]  DO  you  remember  this  complaint  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Randolphs,  of  the  15th  June,  being  referred  to  you? — I  remember  two  letters, 
and  have  notes  of  them  ;  one  of  the  1  8th  of  June,  and  one  at  a  later  period. 

20001.  Chairman .]  What  year? — Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one.  To  the 
first  letter,  respecting  a  woman  named  Paxton,  I  sent  a  reply  ;  that  w7as  bearing  on 
non-resident  relief,  part  ol  the  prohibitory  order  which  had  then  been  issued. 

20002.  What 
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20002.  What  is  your  statement  with  respect  to  this  letter  of  the  15th  of  June,  H.W.  Parker,  Esq. 

with  reference  to  paupers  working  in  the  Tring  factory  ? — That  refers  to  Mary  - - 

Grace  ;  her  children  were  earning  3  s.  6  d.,  1  s.  6  d.,  and  1  s.  9  d.  a  week.  I  made  3°  -1uly 

an  original  communication  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  on  the  subject,  and  handed  him 
the  papers,  Mr.  Randolph  having  called  on  him  with  respect  to  it.  Sir  Edmund 
Head  was  a  friend  of  his. 

20003.  Are  we  to  understand  that  these  papers,  which  it  is  alleged  have  never 
been  returned  up  to  this  time  to  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  were  given  in 
by  you  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  ? — Yes. 

20004.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  returned  to  Sir 
Edmund  Head  the  original  letter  from  Mr.  Randolph  ? — Yes. 

,  20005.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  suggestions  you  made  on  the  subject  of 

Mary  Grace  in  that  communication  ? — The  communication  I  made  was,  that  it 
was  a  case  of  non-resident  relief  under  the  prohibitory  order,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  interfered  with.  The  objects  seem  to  be  to  remove  all  those  people 
from  Tring  back  again  into  the  neighbournood  of  Aylesbury,  and  I  suggested 
that  the  Commissioners  should  mention  to  Mr.  Randolph  that  the  better  plan 
would  be,  instead  of  harassing  the  Aylesbury  Union  by  removing  people,  directly 
they  applied  for  a  shilling  and  a  loaf,  to  order  those  people  into  the  workhouse. 

In  one  case  the  widow  Paxton  could  have  earned,  at  haymaking,  10  d.  a  day, 
and  her  children  could  have  earned  4  s.  10^.  a  week. 

20006.  Mr.  Christie .]  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  relation  to  any  paupers  sent 
to  work  compulsorily  at  Tring  factory  ? — They  were  sent  back  by  orders  of  removal 
to  Wincanton,  and  Mary  Grace  complained. 

20007.  Mr.  M.  Sutton,']  You  recommended  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  not 
to  interfere? — Yes,  and  they  should  recommend  the  Berkhampstead  Board  of 
Guardians  to  offer  them  the  workhouse. 

20008.  Has  that  any  reference  to  the  case  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  p )  er 
children  were  let  out  to  a  silk  mill  at  Tring  ? — Yes. 

O 

20009.  Then  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  impeach  the  discretion  which  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  exercised  in  that  matter  ? — No. 

20010.  You  do  not  concur  with  Mr.  Coode  when  he  expressed,  in  a  tone  of 
regret,  that  he  could  not  get  Mr.  Lewis  to  see  the  impropriety  and  illegality  in 
the  case  referred  to  ? — Mr.  Coode  mentioned  that  case  to  me,  and  said  it  referred 
to  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  and  Marylebone  parishes,  I  think  ;  he  mentioned 
20  children  having  been  sent  from  one  place,  and  40  from  the  other. 

20011.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  the  transaction  referred  to  by  Mr. 

Chadwick  as  having  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coode,  is  a  distinct  one  from  that 
letter? — Yes. 

20012.  Mr.  Christie.]  And  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  this  letter  of  the 
15th  of  June,  and  any  of  the  letters  you  returned  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  ? — No. 

20013.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  that  interview  with  Sir  Edmund  Head  ? — 

Immediately  after  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  appointed  Commissioner. 

20014.  You  would  find  it  in  your  diary  ? — Yes;  but  it  would  not  mention  the 
particulars. 

20015.  Chairman .]  You  are  cognizant  of  the  other  transaction  ? — I  was  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  other  transaction  in  1840,  of  the  Aylesbury  Union  sending  children 
there,  and  I  put  a  stop  to  it. 

20016.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  transaction  with  respect  to  St.  George’s, 

Hanover-square  ? — I  am  not. 

20017.  When  did  that  occur  ? — This  year. 

j Edwin  Chadwick ,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

20018.  Mr.  Christie .]  DO  you  remember  to  what  Mr.  Coode  referred? _ My  £  Chadwick  Esc 

iemembrance  is  that  he  referred  to  a  case  at  Tring,  and  a  recent  conversation.  "  ’ 

20019.  You  are  referring  to  a  recent  conversation,  and  not  to  a  conversation  in 
1 841  ? — No  ;  as  recently  stating  his  impression. 

20020.  In  the  various  representations  you  have  made  to  the  Commissioners 
about  the  4th  section  of  the  Act,  and  the  nature  of  the  records  which  that 
clause  requires  them  to  keep,  have  you  ever  informed  them,  or  any  of  them,  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  [intention  in  proposing  that  clause? — I  cannot  say  I 
have;  I  have  spoken  of  it  from  time  to  time,  and  talked  of  it  in  the  office  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  perspicacity  of  his  Grace  in  the  intention  of  the  clause.  I  cannot  aay 
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I  have  stated  it  to  anybody.  It  is  an  observation  I  have  frequently  repeated  to 
Mr.  Parker  and  the  other  secretaries. 

20021.  Have  you  ever  had  occasian  to  complain  of  an  attempt  to  misrepresent 
your  opinions  about  the  Poor  Law,  to  make  you  responsible  for  an  intention  to 
administer  that  law  rigorously  and  stringently? — I  have  very  frequently  had  to 
complain  of  undue  representations,  in  attaching  to  me  proceedings  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual  which  I  only  took  conjointly  with  others.  As  I  am  now  reminded  of  it,  I 
will  mention,  that  with  reference  to  the  correspondence,  one  object  with  myself 
for  getting  the  change  in  the  mode  of  correspondence,  and  transferring  the  duties 
of  making  the  minutes  on  which  the  correspondence  was  founded,  from  the  clerks 
to  the  assistant  secretaries,  was  in  consequence  of  complaints,  which  I  thought  in 
some  instances  to  be  just,  of  letters  being  abrupt  and  harsh.  In  Parliament  the 
writing  of  harsh  letters  has  been  attributed  to  me  personally.  Now  it  so  happens,/ 
that  of  all  the  letters  that  were  attacked  in  Parliament,  not  one  had  been  written 
by  me;  of  all  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  in  Parliament  on  other  docu¬ 
ments  and  letters,  only  one  was  written  by  me,  and  that  was  a  statement  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  clause  with  reference  to  the  object  of  the  Act,  which  was  to  prevent 
mendicity  by  relief.  It  was  in  support  and  explanation  of  a  clause  for  giving 
tickets  to  mendicants,  and  referring  them  to  the  workhouse  for  relief,  and  intended 
to  avoid  the  stringency  of  the  \agrant  Act,  which  makes  almsgiving  an  offence 

punishable  by  hard  labour.  _  . 

20022.  Chairman .]  Have  there  been  instances  in  which  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  you  have  been  made  the  object  of  remark  and  disapprobation,  and 
perhaps  unpopularity,  in  consequence  of  terms  and  phrases  used  in  letters  issuing 
from  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  those  letters  not  having  been  written  by 

^  20023.  In  those  cases  have  you  represented  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  or 
to  any  of  them,  on  any  occasion,  that  it  was  an  unjust  thing  for  you  to  bear  the 

blame  of  the  use  of  such  expressions  ?— I  have. 

20024.  To  which  of  the  Commissioners  have  you  on  any  occasion  made  such  a 
representation? — On  one  particular  occasion  I  made  a  repiesentation  to  Mr. 

George  Lewis.  .  ,  .  , 

20025.  On  what  occasion  was  that? — On  the  occasion  of  a  letter  being  the 

subject  of  animadversion,  on  account  of  the  style,  or  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
written,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

20026.  As  you  understood  ? — Yes. 

20027.  You  derive  that  understanding  from  the  newspapers  ? — Yes. 

20028.  Did  you  apprehend  that  animadversion  applied  to  a  particular  letter, 
or  to  the  general  style  of  correspondence? — Yes,  the  animadversions  applied  to 
the  particular  letter  ;  but  the  observations  made  upon  it  were  general,  and  applied 
to  a  general  style  of  correspondence. 

20029.  With  reference  to  that  letter,  did  you  subsequently  complain  to  any 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  that  that  letter  'not  having  been  written  by  you, 
ought  not  be  made  the  subject  of  blame  to  you? — Yes,  and  that  the  general 
observations  made,  or  animadversions  made,  on  the  correspondence  ought  not 
be  attached  to  me,  even  if  I  had  written  the  letter,  for  in  that  position  I  was  not 
responsible ;  but  it  so  happened  that  the  letters  on  which  the  attacks  were 
made,  were  not  written  by  me. 

20030.  What  did  the  Commissioner  or  Commissioners  say  to  you  on  making 
that  representation  to  them  ? — Mr.  Lewis’s  answer  was  with  respect  to  any 
application  which  I  intimated  an  intention  of  making  to  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  observation,  for  redress,  that  I  should  get  none,  that  it  was  no  use  making 
the  application. 

20031.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  admit  you  had  any  claim  for  redress,  or  that  you  were 
ill  used  in  the  remarks  that  had  been  made,  under  misapprehension  ?— I  do  r>  t 
think  he  did,  in  words  or  any  form  of  expression,  but  in  manner  admitted  Uk 
justice  of  my  complaint  of  the  attack,  for  not  only  the  letter,  but  other  general 
correspondence,  for  which  I  was  responsible,  and  moreover  had  remonstrated  on 
the  mode  of  preparing  some  of  it. 

20032.  Have  there  been  other  instances  in  which  the  tone  and  manner  of 
letters  which  have  not  been  written  by  you,  but  to  which  your  name  as  secretary, 
being  at  the  foot  of  them,  you  have  necessarilly  borne  the  blame?  — Y es  ;  I  do 
not  say  1  think  the  blame  was  merited  or  unmerited. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 
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Veneris,  31°  die  Julii,  1846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  William  Jolliffe. 


Sir  John  Pakin^ton. 
Captain  Pechell. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


H.  W.  Parker ,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

.  2°°33-  Chairman. \  WILL  you  give  the  Committee  your  recollection  of  the 
mteiview  which  took  place  on  Friday  the  8th  of  August,  between  you  and  Sir 
James  Graham  r— I  was  sent  for  to  London  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  I  came  to 
town  on  Thursday  evening,  the  7th  of  August.  On  the  morning  of  Friday  I 
attended  at  the  Poor-law  Office,  and  I  received  from  Mr.  Nicholls  the  deposi¬ 
tions  and  my  report,  with  other  papers  relating  to  the  Andover  Union,  with 
directions  to  take  a  note  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  Sir  James  Graham’s  secretary,  and 
wait  to  see  Sir  James  Graham.  I  went  to  the  Home  Office  at  11  o’clock  and 
I  remained  there  till  half  past  four,  or  later ;  I  was  then  introduced  into  Sir 
James  Graham  s  room,  and  a  conversation  took  place  respecting  bone-crushin^ 
Sir  James  Graham  stated  what  he  had  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 

several  occasions,  when  the  subject  had  been  discussed,  and  asked  me  whether 
he  was  right. 

.  20034-  Right,  in  what  particulars  ? — In  stating  that  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners  had  no  power  to  abolish  bone-crushing ;  that  was  the  general  purport 
of  it.  I  told  him  I  thought  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  full  power  to 
regulate  bone-crushing.  At  that  stage  of  the  conversation  Sir  Edmund  Head 
was  announced.  He  came  in,  and  Sir  James  Graham  repeated  what  had  taken 
place  ;  Sir  Edmund  Head  expressed  some  doubt  upon  the  subject,  about  their 
power  of  regulating  bone-crushing,  and  I  then  handed  him  the  order  which 
had  been  issued  to  the  Andover  Union. 

20035.  Where  did  you  receive  that  order? — From  Mr.  Nicholls. 

20036.  Upon  that  occasion  ? — Yes,  upon  that  morning.  Some  observations 
then  passed  as  to  the  statement  in  the  depositions.  Sir  Edmund  Head  looked 
at  my  original  Report,  which  I  handed  to  him  while  he  was  standing  there  and 
then  Sir  James  Graham  stated  the  course  which  he  would  adopt  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  evening.  I  made  a  minute  of  what  he  stated  on  the  same 

fam™™’  and  1  minUtG  hCre  UP°n  a  PieCG  °f  Paper  (Vroducin9  the 

20037.  I  believe  you  stated  before  that  it  was  written  on  the  back  of  a  letter 
irom  the  C  ommissioners,  dated  the  2d  of  August  1845  ? _ Yes. 

20038.  This  which  I  see  in  pencil  is  the  memorandum  which  you  made  at 
Somerset  House,  on  your  return  to  the  office  that  day?— Yes 

20039.  I  believe  you  put  in  a  copy  before  ?— Yes. 

20040.  It  was  a  correct  copy  of  this  memorandum  ?—  It  was 

20041.  We  have  the  memorandum  before  us,  and  you  have  been  present 
during  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  this  point ;  has  anything  in 
this  inquiry  come  under  your  notice  which  leads  you  to  alter  or  vary  that 
memorandum,  or  do  you  wish  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  contents  of  that 
memorandum  as  regarding  the  conversation  about  which  I  am  now  asking  you 

~l  url  ifi arJ  "°thlnS  whlch  lnduces  me  to  think  that  anything  stated^n  th 
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II.  w.  Parker ,  memorandum  is  incorrect ;  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  correct  in  every  respect. 

Esq.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  it  was  taken  with 

i  j'  "g  g  all  the  expressions  which  were  then  used,  and  which  were  not  intended  to  be 
31  uy  1  made  public  ;  those  particular  expressions  inserted  in  the  note  were  merely  put 
in  as  the  expressions  used  at  the  moment. 

20042.  To  what  expressions  do  you  refer  ? — “  Stock  in  trade,”  for  instance, 
“  for  The  Times  newspaper.”  Familiar  observations  of  that  kind  I  should  not 
have  inserted,  if  I  had  been  making  a  memorandum  which  was  intended  for 
public  use. 

20043.  Will  you  specify  any  other  expressions  ? — “  Confounded  disturbance  ” 
is  another  expression  of  the  kind. 

20044.  Supposing  you  to  have  intended  at  that  time  to  have  made  public 
that  memorandum,  should  you  have  thought  yourself  justified  in  altering  the 
expressions  which  had  been  used  by  the  party  whom  you  professed  to  report  ? 
— Had  I  thought  that  this  was  a  memorandum  for  public  use  at  the  time  I 
should  have  made  a  general  memorandum,  and  not  have  put  exact  expressions 
of  that  nature.  I  recorded  it  as  a  private  conversation  at  the  time,  and  my 
reason  for  making  this  memorandum  was  seeing  the  course  which  things  were 
taking.  I  did  it  for  my  own  protection,  having  corrected  Sir  Edmund  Head 
before  Sir  James  Graham,  and  finding  that  Mr.  Nicholls,  whom  I  met  on  my 
way  to  Somerset  House,  differed  from  Sir  James  Graham. 

20045.  You  Fad  corrected  Sir  Edmund  Head  as  to  the  power  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — Yes. 

20046.  You  have  stated  before  that  you  put  down  those  memoranda  after 
reflecting  on  what  had  passed,  having  corrected  Sir  Edmund  Head  before 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  having  to  report  your  proceedings  the  following  day; 
what  report  was  it  which  you  contemplated? — It  was  a  verbal  report  which  I 
was  to  make  to  Mr.  Nicholls  of  what  might  take  place  before  Sir  James  Graham. 

20047.  Those  were  two  objects  ;  were  they  the  only  objects  you  had  in  view  ? 
— Yes.  The  course  proposed  to  be  taken  appeared  to  me  to  be  extraordinary, 
dangerous,  and  improper. 

20048.  What  course? — The  course  proposed  by  Sir  James  Graham. 

20049.  fR  what  particulars  ? — I  found  that  the  subject  of  bone-crushing  had 
then  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  had 
excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  Andover,  and  I  was  quite  aware  that  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andover  were  aware  that  written  depositions  had  been 
taken,  it  appeared,  therefore,  that  if  those  depositions  were  to  be  withheld 
the  course  would  be  extraordinary,  dangerous,  and  somewhat  improper.  I 
found  that  Mr.  Nicholls’s  opinion  agreed  with  mine.  The  subject  was  then 
sure  to  excite  great  attention,  and  indeed  had  done  so. 

20050.  What  are  you  reading  from? — From  a  memorandum  of  my  own  ; 
from  notes  made  the  other  day ;  I  knew  how  unfairly  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  had  acted  to  their  officers  on  previous  occasions,  and  was  alive  to  the 
importance  of  guarding  myself,  in  case  hereafter  the  Commissioners  should  try 
to  throw  the  odium  upon  me  of  the  imperfect  account  thus  given  to  the  public, 
or  leave  it  to  be  borne  by  me. 

20051.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  answer  refers  to  a  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Chadwick  yesterday,  in  which  he  alleged  that  in  consequence 
01  certain  statements  reported  to  have  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  subject  of  his  style  of  writing,  the  public  was  led 
to  believe  not  only  that  his  general  style  of  writing  was  harsh  and  abrupt,  but 
that  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  particular  letter,  which  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
stated  to  us  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Lewis? — Yes. 

20052.  You  make  that  observation  also  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  having  applied  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  for  redress  against  what 
he  conceived  to  be  an  unjust  imputation,  was  told  by  them  that  he  could  obtain 
no  redress  ? — Yes. 

i  20053.  WTien  did  you  become  aware  of  Mr.  Chadwick  having  applied  to 
ootain  redress  ? — Almost  immediately  after  it  took  place. 

20054.  You  were  going  on  to  state  other  instances  in  which  you  supposed 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  been  guilty  of  unfair  conduct  to  their  officers? 

Vv ith  reference  t6  Mr.  Mott’s  case,  and  the  Keighley  Union;  I  was  aware 
of  tiiat.  .  I  was  aware  of  a  case  with  respect  to  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,- who  had  been 
a  clerk  in  the  Poor-law  Office  ;  an  information  had  been  filed  against  him  for 

the 
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the  sale  of  an  office,  A  proposal  was  made  to  him,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
he  had  written  to  Sir  James  Graham,  that  if  he  would  plead  guilty,  he  should 
not  be  brought  up  for  judgment. 

20055.  By  whom  was  the  proposal  made  ? — It  was  communicated  by  Mr. 
Coode,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  George  Lewis.  In  consequence  of  such  proposal 
he  did  plead  guilty,  and  he  was  afterwards  brought  up  for  judgment.  Of 
course  he  could  not  call  Mr.  Coode  to  come  forward  to  make  an  affidavit  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  some  lengthened  imprisonment.  He  was 
afterwards,  after  undergoing  half  the  period  of  imprisonment,  I  believe,  re¬ 
leased. 

20056.  Your  impression  being,  that  bringing  him  up  for  judgment  after 
pleading  guily  was  a  breach  of  that  understanding  ? — Yes  ;  so  Mr.  Coode 
mentioned  to  me. 

20057.  Do  you  wish  to  add  any  other  illustration  ? — No. 

20058.  Do  you  wish  to  go  into  any  particulars  as  to  Mr.  Mott's  case? — No, 
it  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

20059.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  if  you  give 
your  impression  of  the  injustice  sustained  ? — The  injustice  was,  that  it  was 
represented  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Keighley  Union  himself,  without  any  in¬ 
structions,  and  he  was  censured  for  the  course  he  had  taken  there ;  censured 
by  the  public,  I  mean. 

20060.  It  was  made  the  subject  of  public  remark  ? — Yes  ;  I  understood  that 
Mr.  Mott  had  gone  there  in  consequence  of  instructions  from  Mr.  George 
Lewis,  in  the  shape  of  a  private  letter. 

20061.  It  is  under  that  impression  you  consider  that  he  was  unjustly 
censured,  and  made  the  subject  of  unfounded  charges? — Yes. 

20062.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Mott  had  gone  there  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Lewis  ?— -From  conversations  with  Mr.  Coode, 
and  from  other  people  in  the  office,  in  conversation. 

20063.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  not  it  notorious  that  a  private  letter  was  written  to 
Mr.  Mott,  instructing  him  to  go  and  visit  Mr.  Ferrand’s  union  ? — Notorious. 

20064.  Chairman .]  I  understand  it  was  with  a  view  to  protect  yourself 
against  the  recurrence  of  what  you  have  now  stated  as  being,  in  your  im¬ 
pression,  acts  of  injustice  of  the  Poor-lav/  Commissioners,  that  you  made  this 
memorandum  ? — Yes. 

20065.  In  consequence  of  anything  you  have  heard,  do  you  entertain  any 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  your  memorandum  with  reference  to  what  Sir 
James  Graham  said,  as  to  the  production  of  the  papers? — No,  I  do  not  enter¬ 
tain  any  doubt.  I  think  the  intention  was  to  withhold  the  papers,  and  that 
was  the  view  I  took  of  it. 

20066.  Is  that  the  impression  you  formed  on  putting  down  that  memo¬ 
randum  ? — Yes  ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  might  hereafter  be  produced,  but 
the  session  would  be  gone  by. 

20067.  Do  you  feel  confident  In  speaking  as  to  those  words  which  appear 
upon  this  memorandum  :  “  This  report  must  not  be  produced.  It  must  be 
treated  as  if  it  had  never  been  made  ”  ? — I  feel  quite  confident  of  it. 

20068.  Is  it  your  impression  that  they  contemplated  more  than  the  non¬ 
production  of  the  report  at  that  time  ? — I  thought  they  contemplated  the  non- 
production  at  that  time ;  that  was  the  view  I  took  of  it. 

20069.  Is  that  your  present  impression  ? — It  is  my  present  impression  with 
regard  to  Sir  James  Graham.  When  I  was  leaving  the  office  with  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  he  asked  me  why,  when  I  found  the  case  had  assumed  so  serious  a  cha¬ 
racter,  I  put  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  in  the  shape  of  depositions.  I  told 
him  that  the  very  importance  of  the  statements  suggested  the  propriety  of  tak¬ 
ing  those  statements  in  the  most  formal  manner. 

20070.  Are  you  confident  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  expressed  regret  to  you, 
that  you  had  taken  down  the  facts  in  the  form  of  depositions  ? — I  do  not  think 
he  expressed  regret,  but  he  asked  me  why  I  had  taken  them  so. 

20071.  Was  anything  said  at  this  meeting  of  the  probable  production  of  this 
Report  at  any  future  time  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

20072.  Nothing  that  tended  to  modify  or  qualify  your  impression  that  the 
Report  was  not  to  be  produced  ? — No,  nothing  at  all. 

20073.  When  was  it  that  you  applied  for  a  shorthand  writer  ?—  On  the  15th 
of  September. 

0.45 — 36,  20074.  Was 
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20074.  Was  that  application  made  of  your  own  motion,  or  was  it  proposed 
by  Mr.  Coode  r — It  was  made  of  my  own  motion,  having  discussed  it  with 
Mr.  Coode. 

20075.  The  1 5th  of  September  was  on  your  going  down  to  resume  the  sus¬ 
pended  inquiry  ? — I  then  received  verbal  instructions  to  go  down  again. 

20076.  It  was  at  that  epoch  of  the  inquiry  ?— Yes. 

20077.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  your  course  was  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  closing  each  head  of  charge,  or  endeavouring  to  do  so,  as  you  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  second  inquiry  ?— On  going  to  Andover  on  the  16th  of  August, 
I  arranged  the  order  of  the  inquiry  with  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  and  the 
understanding  was,  that  the  12  charges  they  then  made  against  the  master,  and 
contained  in  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  union,  should 
be  examined  into  on  the  25th  of  August. 

20078.  You  had  then  before  you  the  two  sets  of  charges,  had  not  you? — 
I  think  those  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  1 1th  of  August;  the  12  charges 
relating  to  the  dietary. 

20079.  Those  were  the  statements  of  paupers,  sent  up  by  the  guardians? — 
Yes  ;  those  charges  came  from  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I  arranged  with  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  in  consequence  of  M‘Dougal’s  then  state  of  health,  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  commenced  on  the  25th  of  August ;  I  sent  down  sum¬ 
monses  on  the  18th  for  the  25th,  and  on  the  21st  of  August  I  received  the 
second  set  of  charges,  with  instructions  to  investigate  them  at  the  same 
time. 

20080.  You  received  them  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes.  On 
the  25th,  when  I  attended  at  Andover,  I  proposed  to  enter  upon  the  12  charges, 
taking  one  at  a  time,  and  expressed  my  desire  to  close  each  case  as  we  went 
on.  I  mentioned  to  the  parties  assembled  that  the  second  set  of  charges  were 
not  definite,  and  that  it  wTould  be  advisable,  before  we  commenced  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  those  charges,  that  a  bill  of  particulars  should  be  furnished. 

20081.  Did  you  especially  mention  that  to  any  person  who  acted  as  agent 
either  for  M‘Dougal  or  Mr.  Westlake  ? — I  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  May. 

20082.  Acting  respectively  for  those  two  parties  ? — Yes,  the  clerk  to  the 
Board  being  in  the  room  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Westlake  had  reclaimed  the 
charges,  and  was  conducting  both  sets  of  charges  against  the  master.  I 
addressed  myself  more  particularly  to  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Westlake  respecting 
the  bill  of  particulars ;  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  May  came  to  me  at  the  Star 
Hotel.  I  then  conversed  with  him  again  upon  the  subject ;  he  told  me  that  he 
had  not  taken  the  dates  and  places  in  the  charges  which  he  had  then  prepared, 
but  that  he  would  undertake  to  collect  such  information.  I  made  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  conversation,  and  read  it  over  to  him  ;  and  on  the  following 

morning,  the  26th  of  August,  I  received  from  him  a  copy  of  the  following 
letter  : 


&ir> ..  .  London-street,  Andover. 

1  am  directed  oy  \*  illiam  Parker,  esq.,  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  to  inform 
you,  that  the  witnesses  I  shall  produce  by  the  desire  of  my  clients  (the  rate-payers)  to  sup¬ 
port  the  charge,  “  that  the  governor  of  the  union  has  taken  liberties  with  the  female 
inmates,  and  attempted  to  prevail  on  them  to  gratify  his  wishes, ”  are  the  following:  Eliza¬ 
beth  Harris,  now  at  the  pest-house ;  Maria  Lashlay,  Fifield  ;  Priscilla  Weston,  LondSn-street, 
Andovei  ;  Caroline  Holt,  High-street,  Andover ;  Elizabeth  Gilmore  and  Ann  Knight,  both 
of  Castle-street,  Holborn  ;  Sarah  Cowdry,  New-street ;  Mary  Ann  Banks,  New-street; 
Eliza  Rout,  Chariton;  Matilda  Sandon ;  Mary  Grace,  Union  Workhouse;  and  Mrs.Can- 
ninOj  1  osbury,  besides  several  others.  And  to  support  the  charge  of  u  criminal  intercourse 
with  at  least  one  of  the  female  inmates,  drunkenness,  and  other  immoralities,”  the  above 
witnesses,  and  also  William  Smart,  of  Abbotts  Ann;  Elizabeth  Rout,  of  Charlton;  L.  O. 
r ox,  esq.  of  Broughton;  constables  Shurmur  and  Dowling;  Thomas  Shurmur,  of  New'- 
street ;  Mr.  King,  8  Bells  Inn ;  Mr.  Clarke,  Cholderton  ;  Anthony  Antony  and  his  daughter 
Maiy,  of  London-street ;  Elizabeth  Lambden  ;  Harry  Marsh,  jun. ;  - Folly,  and  others. 


To  Mr.  Curtis,  Attorney  or  Ao-ent 
to  Mr.  Colin  M'Dougal.  * 


I  am,  Sec. 

(signed)  J.  Bowen  May, 
of  14,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


,j  -1(u^3^Was  that  letter  written  in  consequence  of  your  representations  to 
Ci..  lay  r—  In  consequence  of  my  representations  to  Mr.  May. 

20084.  That 
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20084.  That  letter  does  not  occur  in  these  papers,  does  it  ? — It  occurs  some¬ 
where  among  the  correspondence. 

20085.  I  have  a  letter  here  the  28tli  of  August  1845  ;  is  that  letter  you  have 
now  in  your  hand  the  letter  to  which  this  is  an  answer  ? — Upon  that  letter 
being  produced,  1  said  that  it  did  not  furnish  such  particulars  as  ought  to  be 
given,  that  the  particulars  ought  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  time,  or  about 
the  time,  that  the  offences  wTere  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  and  the  places ; 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  such  particulars  furnished  to  a  person  so  charged  as 
would  be  contained  in  an  information  before  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

20086.  That  you  expressly  stated  to  Mr.  May  ? — Yes  ;  I  stated  it  to  Mr.  May 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  in  the  dining  hall. 

20087.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  further  as  to  your  endeavour  to  close 
each  head  of  charge  separately  ? — I  endeavoured  to  close  each  head  of  charge 
as  we  went  on ;  but  when  I  found  that  the  particulars  of  the  second  set  of 
charges  were  not  given,  I  then  stated  that  the  absence  of  such  particulars  would 
render  it  necessary  that  I  should  grant  an  adjournment,  if  Mr.  M‘Dougars 
advisers  thought  it  necessary. 

20088.  That  was  on  the  26th,  was  it? — Yes.  Discussions  took  place  on  the 
subject  almost  every  day ;  they  were  generally  introduced  in  the  morning  by 
Mr.  Missing,  and  the  parties  objected  to  furnish  particulars. 

20089.  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  given  you  no  instructions  as  to 
asking  for  particulars  as  to  the  second  set  of  charges  ? — None  at  all. 

20090.  "With  reference  to  the  third  they  did,  I  think?— They  gave  me  no 
instructions. 

20091.  They  themselves  demanded  particulars,  did  they  ? — Yes. 

20092.  In  fact,  for  the  first  two  sets  of  charges  the  particulars  were  supplied 
before  the  charges  were  gone  into;  is  that  the  fact? — No.  The  12  charges, 
or  the  first  set,  were  contained  in  a  statement  sent  up  by  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians.  We  did  not  require  any  further  particulars,  and  those  12  charges  were 
investigated  and  concluded. 

20093.  The  particulars  were  supplied,  only  as  to  the  first  set  of  charges  ? 
— Yes. 

20094.  With  reference  to  the  second  set,  you  did  not  obtain  any  further 
particulars  than  those  which  had  been  given  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  May  to 
Mr.  Curtis  ? — No. 

20095.  I  believe  the  charges  were  classified  differently  at  different  times? — 
Yes. 

20096.  There  were  three  sets  of  charges  in  point  of  time,  but  which  were 
subsequently  subdivided  in  one  of  the  letters  we  have  before  us  into  five  sets  ? 
Yes. 

20097.  Therefore,  when  you  speak  of  the  second  set  of  charges,  you  mean 
the  second  of  those  five  ? — When  I  speak  of  the  first  set  of  charges,  I  mean  the 
charges  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  dated  the  11th  of 
August.  When  I  speak  of  the  second  set  of  charges,  I  mean  the  set  contained 
in  the  letter  of  Mr.  May  of  the  16th  of  August.  And  when  I  speak  of  the 
third  set,  I  mean  those  sent  up  in  the  letter  of  the  1st  of  September. 

20098.  You  look  upon  the  division  into  three  as  a  more  correct  classification 
than  the  division  into  five  ? — The  division  into  five  was  the  division  of  the 
charges  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  1st  of  September. 

20099.  I  think  you  had  some  conversation  with  Sir  Edmund  Head  as  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  master  from  the  inquiry,  had  not  you  ? — I  had. 

20100.  Will  you  give  your  impression  of  that  conversation? — I  saw  Sir 
Edmund  Head  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  room,  on  the  20th  of  August,  I  think  it  was  ; 
I  recollect  the  date  in  consequence  of  a  letter  in  The  Times  newspaper  of  that 
day.  In  the  course  of  some  observations  which  were  made  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  inquiry,  Sir  Edmund  Head  alluded  to  the  presence  of  the 
master.  There  had  been  a  suggestion  in  The  Times  newspaper,  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent  from  Andover,  that  the  master  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  inquiry. 
Some  observations  passed  upon  this  subject,  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  suggested 
to  me  that  the  master  should  be  excluded. 

20101.  Are  you  quite  confident  that  that  was  stated? — Yes,  I  did  not  treat 
it  as  a  serious  suggestion  at  first ;  I  did  not  think  anything  of  it.  It  was  pressed 
upon  my  attention,  however,  and  I  reminded  him  that  this  very  point  had  been 
taken  as  one  of  the  objections  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  upon  the  case  of 

0.45—36.  B  Mr. 
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H.  W.  Parker,  Mr.  Brangwyn.  There  had  been  a  rule  to  bring  up  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
Es(l-  sioners,  and  one  of  the  points  raised  upon  that  rule  was,  whether  I  being  the 

- -  Assistant  Commissioner,  had  summoned  the  master  before  he  was  dismissed. 

31  July  1846.  The  Judges  in  granting  the  rule  granted  it  generally,  and  therefore  that  was 
one  of  the  points  to  be  discussed  there.  That  question  never  has  been  settled, 
because  the  case  went  off.  I  mentioned  that  case  to  him  at  the  time,  and  that 
fixed  it  upon  my  mind. 

201 02.  Do  I  understand  you  to  adhere  to  the  statement  you  have  put  before 
the  public,  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  stated  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  you  ought 
not  to  allow  the  master  to  be  present :  you  have  heard  Sir  Edmund  Head’s 
recollection  is  that  he  put  it  hypothetically  to  you,  not  as  a  matter  of  express 
opinion  on  his  part,  but  in  a  hypothetical  form,  as  a  case  which  might  occur ; 
and  he  instanced  the  case  of  charges  brought  by  a  child,  in  which  that  child 
might  be  deterred  by  the  presence  of  the  master  from  giving  full  and  complete 
evidence  ? — I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  case  ;  I  remember  nothing 
about  the  hypothetical  case  of  children  at  all,  nothing  respecting  a  child  was 
said.  If  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  suggested  that,  1  should  have  said,  We  shall  do 
in  such  a  case  what  the  counsel  do  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  they  place  a  person 
between  the  prisoner  and  the  person  examined,  so  that  the  witness  may  not 
see  the  prisoner. 

20103.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  counsel,  was  application  made  in 
public  for  the  attendance  of  counsel? — A  letter  was  written  by  me  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners. 

20104.  Was  any  public  application  made  to  you? — No,  it  was  all  done  in 
writing.  I  received  a  letter  afterwards  from  Mr.  M’Dougal,  asking  me  if  he 
might  employ  a  legal  adviser  to  attend  on  his  behalf ;  and  that  letter  I  showed 
to  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

20105.  Were  you  a  party  to,  or  cognizant  of  any  communication  as  to  the 
expenses  of  the  proceedings  as  regards  the  employment  of  counsel  or  agents  ? 
None  at  all;  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  May  on  the  18th  of  August,  stating 
that  he  should  attend. 

20106.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  the  counsel  for  either  of  the 
parties,  in  reference  to  the  expenses  ? — None  at  all ;  all  that  took  place  with 
respect  to  expenses  was  with  regard  to  two  witnesses,  Knight  and  Gilmer. 
Mr.  May  applied  to  me  for  summonses  to  the  witnesses,  and  I  told  him  that 
the  expenses  of  witnesses  residing  more  than  1 0  miles  from  Andover  could  not 
be  paid  out  of  the  union  fund ;  and  that  I  could  not  give  summonses  for  the 
attendance  of  those  witnesses  unless  I  knew  the  facts  to  which  they  were  to 
depose  ;  he  told  me  to  what  they  were  to  depose.  He  told  me  where  they 
resided.  1  took  down  the  purport  of  the  evidence,  and  took  down  the  addresses, 
with  the  exception  of  the  number,  and  gave  him  the  summonses  for  those  two 
witnesses. 

20107.  You  have  presided  at  other  inquiries  ;  have  you  ever  presided  before 
at  inquiries  where  counsel  have  attended  ? — I  have. 

20108.  Were  there  counsel  employed  in  the  Crediton  case? — Solicitors  were 
employed. 

20109.  You  attended  there  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  did  not  you? — Yes. 

201  jo.  Did  you  attend  there  from  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry  ? — No  ; 
there  had  been  two  days  investigation  before  I  attended  ;  the  investigation  was 
then  suspended,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  came  to  London  ;  I  was  at  Uxbridge,  and  a 
special  messenger  came  to  me. 

20111.  Were  you  then  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — Yes. 

20112.  What  other  inquiries  have  you  superintended  ? — I  have  been  engaged 
in  several  cases  at  the  Eton  Union  ;  one  in  the  year  1844,  which  lasted  15  days 
altogether. 

20113.  Were  there  counsel  there  ? — No  ;  at  the  Reigate  Union  there  was  an 
inquiry  which  lasted  two  days  ;  counsel  attended  there.  In  the  Chaley  Union 
four  days ;  counsel  did  not  attend  there.  I  was  engaged  in  an  inquiry  in 
Leicestershire ;  counsel  did  not  attend  there.  I  also  conducted  two  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  the  Commissioners. 

20114.  Mr.  Christie.]  In  those  cases  where  you  say  counsel  attended,  did 
they  attend  and  ask  questions  ? — Yes,  they  attended  and  asked  questions. 

201 15.  Chairman.]  Questions  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  the  production 
of  the  report  of  the  auditor ;  will  you  state  the  circumstances  under  which 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Mitchener’s  report  was  produced  ? — When  the  inquiry  was  suspended  the 
investigation  of  the  accounts  was  not  concluded.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Mit- 
chener  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him,  as  he  was  employed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  to  go  through  the  accounts  for  the  last  two  years,  and  to  make  out  a 
statement.  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  that  it  should  be  communicated  in 
the  shape  of  a  report,  and  I  told  him  he  had  better  communicate  with  the 
Commissioners  in  the  shape  of  a  report. 

2011 6.  When  was  that? — It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  I  told  him 
that. 

20117.  Mr.  Mitchener  was  at  that  time  employed  by  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  was  he  ? — By  me,  on  their  behalf. 

20118.  To  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  accounts  of  the  union  ? — Yes,  of  the 
master’s  accounts- 

20119.  Was  Mr.  Mitchener  a  stranger  to  that  district  ? — He  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  1842  to  assist  me  in  the  investigation  of  the  frauds  committed  by 
Mr.  Maude.  I  left  Mr.  Mitchener  at  Andover,  and  I  believe  he  left  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  17th,  I  received  from 
Mr.  Mitchener,  when  I  was  at  Andover,  the  report  of  his  investigations.  I  did 
not  read  it  on  the  17th,  but  on  my  way  to  London  on  Thursday  the  18th,  I 
read  the  report ;  and  when  I  got  to  Somerset-house  I  told  Mr.  Coode  the  con¬ 
tents.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  report  showed  that  the  master  had  with¬ 
held  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  from  the  inmates,  that  there  had  been  an 
equivalent  in  the  shape  of  milk  to  some  extent,  and  that  there  had  been  a 
considerable  undercharge  in  the  article  of  meat.  I  asked  him  what  I  had  better 
do  with  the  report,  as  the  inquiry  was  to  be  resumed ;  and  Mr.  Coode,  after 
looking  at  those  two  points,  said,  I  think  you  had  better  keep  it  in  your  port¬ 
folio,  unless  it  is  asked  for;  and  if  it  is  asked  for  by  either  party,  you  must 
produce  it. 

20120.  Was  it  asked  for  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

20121.  By  whom? — By  Mr.  Missing,  the  counsel  for  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

20122.  Was  there  any  objection  made  to  its  production  by  the  representative 
of  Mr.  Westlake? — There  was. 

20123.  Did  you  overrule  the  objection? — Yes. 

20124.  In  consequence  of  that,  the  report  was  produced? — It  was. 

20125.  I  understand  you  did  not  suggest  or  originate  the  production  of  that 
document  ?— I  did  not ;  I  believe  Mr.  Missing  thought  it  would  be  favourable 
to  his  client. 

20126.  I  understand  distinctly  that  it  was  on  the  application  of  the  counsel 
for  Mr.  M‘Dougal  that  the  document  was  produced  ? — It  was. 

20127.  When  was  it  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — There  was 
no  communication  of  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  but  on  Saturday, 
the  6th  of  September,  the  Board  of  Guardians  sent  to  me  to  request  me  to 
attend  their  meeting.  When  I  got  into  the  Board-room,  I  think  the  chairman 
told  me  that  some  representation  had  been  made  to  him  about  the  accounts, 
showing  certain  results.  I  asked  where  that  information  was  derived  from  \ 
and  the  chairman  said  Mr.  Shaw  had  mentioned  it  to  some  of  the  guardians. 

20128.  Who  was  he  ? — He  was  a  ratepayer,  who  attended  with  Mr.  Mitchener, 
and  checked  some  of  the  accounts  ;  he  attended  part  of  the  time.  He  has  been 
a  witness  before  the  Committee.  In  consequence  of  that  statement,  I  said, 
I  think,  that  only  two  results  had  been  obtained  at  that  time,  and  I  ascertained 
what  those  results  were  from  Mr.  Mitchener,  and  I  gave  them  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

20 1  29.  This  was  prior  to  the  suspension  of  the  inquiry  ? — It  was  prior  to  the 
suspension  of  the  inquiry ;  I  stated  then  that  I  found  that  milk  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  an  equivalent,  but  1  could  not  tell  to  what  extent  that  equivalent  had 
gone. 

20130.  Do  you  suppose  it  was  from  the  circumstance  of  that  communication 
by  you  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  and  his  counsel  became  aware  of  the  nature  of  that 
report  ? — I  do. 

20131*  You  are  aware  that  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  proposed  by  Mr. 
Soper  and  Mr.  Pike  that  the  master  and  mistress  be  suspended,  that  is  on  the 
13th  of  September  1845,  an  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  Luscombe, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Leonard  Lyewood,  u  That  the  Board  of  Guardians,  having 
regard  to  the  very  satisfactory  state  of  Mr.  M£Dougal’s  accounts  (upon  investi- 
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gation  by  Mr.  Mitchener),  as  reported  to  them  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
do  not  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  to  suspend  Mr. 
M‘Dougal  from  his  office,  deeming  him  innocent  till  proved  guilty,”  and  so 
on ;  did  you  make  any  representation  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  would 
justify  such  strong  terms  as  are  here  used,  “  the  very  satisfactory  state  of  Mr. 
Mr.  McDougal’s  accounts”? — None  whatever. 

20132.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  the  Board,  founded  upon  Mr. 
Mitchener’s  report,  further  than  that  which  you  have  now  told  us  ? — None 
whatever. 

20133.  In  inferring,  therefore,  that  Mr.  M£Dougal’s  accounts  were  in  a  very 
satisfactory  state,  the  Board  of  Guardians  went  further  than  your  words  were  ^ 
calculated  to  lead  to  them  to  go  ? — Very  much  further.  I  furnished  them  with., 
the  bare  figures.  Your  Lordship  will  see  that  I  was  away  from  Andover  on 
the  13th.  I  left  on  the  10th,  therefore  it  was  three  days  after  the  suspension 
of  the  inquiry  that  that  resolution  was  passed. 

20134.  Your  communication  to  them  had  been  antecedent  to  the  suspension  ? 

—  Long  antecedent,  and  long  antecedent  to  the  ultimate  results  having  been 
obtained. 

20135.  You  left  Andover  on  the  10th,  and  this  resolution  was  arrived  at  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  13th? — Yes. 

20136.  On  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  allowed  an  adjournment  of  36 
hours? — That  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  I  had  been  engaged  at 
Andover  some  days,  and  I  had  appointments  at  other  places.  I  sat  very  late, 

I  think  till  very  nearly  10  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  to  enable  me  to 
go  elsewhere  on  Wednesday.  An  application  having  been  made  to  me  to  take 
Mr.  Hawkins’s  examination  on  Thursday  the  lltli. 

20137.  Was  he  a  witness  for  the  defence? — He  was  a  witness  for  Mr. 
M‘Dougal ;  he  is  a  respectable  tradesman  in  Andover,  and  he  had  been  absent 
at  Manchester ;  he  was  expected  home  on  the  10th  from  Manchester,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  take  his  evidence  and  that  of  some  other  persons  on  Thursday. 
That  was  the  understanding  with  which  we  adjourned  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th. 

20138.  You  had  allowed  of  that  adjournment  on  the  application  of  those 
who  represented  the  master  ? — Exactly  ;  it  was  not  known  that  we  should  not 
sit  on  Wednesday  till  a  very  late  period  on  Tuesday. 

20139.  Will  you  state  why,  after  having  thought  36  hours  sufficient  at  that 
time,  you  subsequently  thought  five  days  required? — The  object  was  to  con¬ 
clude  one  part  of  the  charges,  to  wind  up  that  part  upon  the  understanding 
that  a  further  adjournment  should  be  granted  on  the  second  part  of  the  charges. 

We  had  concluded  all  the  charges  contained  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  second  letter. 

We  had  concluded  the  investigations  of  all  the  charges  on  this  head :  “  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  other  acts  of  peculation  have  been  committed  by  him, 
such  as  sending  soap,  candles,  cheese,  tea,  and  bed  linen,  to  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law  at  Stockbridge.  That  the  linen  and  clothes  of  the  family  of  his 
son-in-law  have  been  washed  at  the  expense  of  the  union  constantly.  That 
shoes,  clothes,  &c.  have  been  made  and  furnished  to  the  same  family,  at  the 
expense  and  charge  of  the  union.”  We  took  that  as  one  head  of  charge, 
being  offences  of  the  same  character.  Having  concluded  the  evidence  upon 
all  the  other  charges,  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  if  we  adjourned  till  Mr. 
Hawkins  came  back  on  Thursday,  we  might  conclude  the  charge  on  that  day. 
The  proposal  then  was,  that  a  further  adjournment  should  take  place  as  to  the 
other  two  charges. 

20140.  Was  that  proposal  made  ? — Yes. 

20141.  By  whom? — It  was  made  by  Mr.  Missing. 

20142.  Was  that  on  the  occasion  of  your  allowing  an  adjournment  of  36 
hours  ? — Yes. 

20143.  Did  you  give  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  point  of  that  adjourn¬ 
ment?  Yes  ;  I  had  mentioned  it  in  the  room. 

20144.  Not  only,  then,  did  you  admit  the  adjournment  for  36  hours,  but  you 
did  so  with  the  express  intention  of  allowing  a  further  adjournment  after  the 
evidence  of  that  witness,  who  was  to  be  called  at  the  termination  of  the  first 
adjournment? — Yes;  and  other  witnesses  on  that  head.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  a 
most  important  witness ;  he  had  supplied  goods  to  the  union  workhouse,  and 
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bis  books  were  necessary  to  the  defence  to  show  the  dates,  and  fix  different 
periods. 

20145.  Did  you  at  any  time  mention  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  Mr.  M'Dougal’s  resigning  in  case  of  the  inquiry  being  resumed  at 
the  period  at  which  they  directed  you  to  resume  it  ? — Not  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

20146.  To  whom  did  you  mention  it? — To  Mr.  Coode. 

20147.  When? — On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th. 

20148.  Was  that  after  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  come  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  overrule  your  adjournment  ? — It  was  when  Mr.  Coode  brought  up  the 
letter  which  was  to  be  written  to  Andover. 

20149.  Did  he  show  the  letter  to  you  ? — He  did. 

20150.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  ?—  In  his  room. 

20151.  His  room  being  above  the  room  where  the  Commissioners  sit? 
—Yes. 

20152.  You  stated  that  opinion  to  him  at  the  time? — Yes. 

20153.  Did  anything  follow  upon  that? — After  discussing  the  probability  of 
such  an  occurrence,  and  my  pointing  out  that  the  master’s  advisers  were  very 
experienced  in  the  conduct  of  criminal  cases  of  this  nature,  he  then  said,  “  God 
help  the  Commissioners  if  they  do.” 

20154.  Are  you  confident  that  those  words  were  used? — Quite  confident. 

20155.  “  If  they  do  ”  referred  to  the  probable  resignation  ? — To  the  probable 
interruption  of  the  inquiry. 

20156.  You  have  been  present,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  heard  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  state  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  them  in  writing  the  letter  request- 
ing  your  resignation.  In  the  first  place,  they  think  there  had  been  a  defective 
superintendence  in  the  Andover  Union.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make 
to  the  Committee  upon  those  allegations  ? — When  I  entered  the  district  in 
1 842  I  was  removed  from  a  large  district  and  from  special  services.  I  had 
been  employed  specially  at  the  Bradford  riots,  at  the  Melkham  riots,  and  at 
Frome.  Those  unions  required  a  great  deal  of  my  attention,  in  consequence  of 
my  having  given  rather  important  advice  to  the  Commissioners.  That  advice 
was,  that  they  should  not  recommend  the  Secretary  of  State  to  send  troops 
into  that  part  of  the  country.  Having  given  such  advice,  of  course  I  incurred 
a  very  serious  responsibility,  because  it  was  given  in  opposition  to  the  opinions 
of  the  justices  of  Bradford.  When  I  was  removed  into  the  new  district,  I 
visited  different  parts  of  that  district,  and  then  almost  immediately  I  was  sent 
to  Dorking  to  examine  the  state  of  the  Dorking  accounts.  The  clerk  of  that 
union  absconded  immediately  he  found  a  close  investigation  of  the  accounts 
was  to  take  place  ;  and  upon  a  further  examination  I  was  obliged  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  seven  years’  accounts,  to  check  'every  single  item  of  account, 
and  to  get  up  cases  of  fraud  practised  by  the  clerk  of  that  union.  I  think  I  got 
up  about  16  cases  of  forgery  and  fraud  committed  by  him,  and  I  applied  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  obtained  a  warrant  against  him. 

I  was  in  frequent  communication  with  the  police,  the  Commissioners  having 
instructed  me  to  endeavour  to  arrest  him,  with  a  view  to  make  an  example  of 
a  person  in  that  situation.  This  occupied  a  considerable  time ;  indeed  I  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  union  for  the  Board  for  some  time  during  the  time  it  was  going 
on,  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  before  that  inquiry  was  concluded  I  received 
directions  to  go  to  Andover.  I  attended  at  Andover  on  the  14th  of  May  1842, 
having  understood  that  Mr.  Maude,  clerk  to  Mr.  Lambe,  had  absconded.  When 
the  ledger  was  put  before  me  I  examined  it  very  carefully,  and  finding  several 
discrepancies  in  the  ledger,  it  became  apparent  to  me  at  once  that  there  must 
be  an  equally  close  examination  of  the  state  of  the  accounts  from  the  formation 
of  that  union  till  the  time  when  Mr.  Maude  absconded.  I  suggested  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  single-handed,  to  devote  the 
whole  of  my  time  to  this  inquiry,  and  I  proposed  to  them  to  provide  me  the 
assistance  of  a  clerk.  They  authorized  me  to  name  my  own  assistant,  and  I 
named  Mr.  Mitchenor.  Mr.  Mitchenor  understood  accounts  thoroughly,  and 
he  could  check  all  those  that  went  on  regularly,  and  balance  the  accounts. 
He  could  cast  and  compute,  and  so  forth,  with  great  rapidity.  I  there¬ 
fore  named  him.  He  was  a  district  officer  ;  he  was  not  a  friend  of  mine ; 
he  was  the  only  district  officer  in  London,  I  believe,  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Mitchenor  began  the  inquiry  with  me,  and  we  arranged  the  inquiry  in  this  way, 
°*45  36*  C  that 
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that  he  should  go  on  cheeking  and  vouching  the  different  items,  and  when¬ 
ever  he  came  to  a  difficulty,  or  any  item  which  impeded  his  progress,  it  should 
be  transferred  to  me  to  search  out.  In  the  course  of  that  examination  I  had  to 
visit  the  Bank  of  England,  and  go  through  their  ledgers.  I  had  to  visit  the 
Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners,  and  go  through  their  ledgers.  I  had  to  visit 
different  parties  in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  whom  the  union  had  had 
transactions.  I  had  to  visit  tradesmen  in  London,  and  go  through  their 
different  accounts.  All  the  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andover  who 
had  ever  had  transactions  with  the  guardians,  I  had  to  obtain  extracts  from 
their  ledgers,  or  examine  their  ledgers  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  items. 
We  went  on  in  the  manner  I  have  explained,  Mr.  Mitchenor  going  on  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  when  he  came  to  an  embarrassment,  transferring  it  to  me.  It 
then  became  necessary,  in  consequence  of  instructions  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  that  I  should  get  up  cases  of  fraud  committed  by  Mr.  Maude ;  and 
I  not  only  undertook  that,  but  I  got  up  all  the  evidence,  I  wrote  it  out,  in  fact, 
and  went  before  the  magistrates  and  obtained  a  warrant  against  Maude.  That 
warrant  may  be  taken  to  be  a  warrant  at  the  instance  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  because  a  former  warrant  had  been  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians-  I  came  to  London  with  the  warrant ;  I  had  to  be  in  communication 
y/ith  the  police ;  and  there  were  communications  from  the  honourable  Member 
for  Andover,  which  incited  them  to  be  more  active,  and  pressed  them  forward 
in  endeavouring  to  arrest  Mr.  Maude.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
July  that  we  completed  the  investigation  of  the  Andover  Union  accounts.  On 
that  day  I  reported  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  balance-sheet.  After  that 
I  pursued  the  investigation  into  the  Andover  parish  accounts,  and  prepared 
the  balance-sheet  upon  that  account  too.  Mr.  Mitchenor  assisted  me  in  pre¬ 
paring  that  sheet,  but  he  took  no  part  in  preparing  that  lengthened  statement 
of  the  rate  accounts  which  is  contained  in  the  Appendices.  I  found  the  Rate 
Receipt  Cheque  Books  in  Mr.  Maude’s  house.  I  summoned  Mrs.  Maude,  and 
she  volunteered  to  allow  me  to  search  her  house.  I  spent  a  day  in  going  over 
the  whole  of  the  papers  in  the  house,  and  I  found  the  Rate  Receipt  Cheque 
Books,  and  carried  them  off,  and  produced  that  document,  which  certainly 
imposed  upon  me  a  wonderful  deal  of  labour. 

20157.  I  refer  to  the  particular  time  during  which  you  were  superintending 
the  district  ? — Yes  ;  having  spent  so  much  time  at  Andover  in  preparing  those 
accounts  and  searching  after  Mr.  Maude,  I  did  not  go  to  Andover  again  till  the 
year  1843. 

20158.  How  many  months  intervened  between  those  two  visits? — From  the 
3d  of  August  1842  to  the  5th  of  August  1843. 

20159.  How  many  times  did  you  visit  in  the  next  year? — In  1843  I  was 
summoned  to  Andover  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Maude. 

20160.  The  visit  you  made  in  1843  was  in  consequence  of  that  summons  ? — 
Yes,  and  instructions  from  the  Commissioners. 

20161.  Having  reference  to  Mr.  Maude’s  case  still?— Yes. 

20162.  How  many  visits  did  you  make  in  1844? — In  1844  I  was  engaged 
upon  the  Andover  Union,  at  the  Winchester  assizes. 

20163.  I  End  in  your  Return,  as  printed  here,  two  visits  in  1844  ;  February 
the  8th,  and  May  the  24th  ? — I  went  on  February  the  8th  to  arrange  the  cases 
against  Mr.  Maude.  During  the  whole  progress  of  this  case  I  had  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  solicitor  of  the  union  in  preparing  the  cases.  I  differed  with 
the  counsel  who  was  instructed  to  draw  the  indictments,  and  I  then  went  to 
look  at  the  evidence,  and  to  arrange  the  cases,  on  the  8th  of  February  ;  I  was 
very  anxious  to  have  another  set  of  counts  in  all  the  indictments. 

20 1 64.  I  rather  addressed  my  question  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
Andover  Union ;  were  you  at  this  time  able  to  put  yourself  in  possession  of 
such  information  upon  the  state  of  the  Andover  Union,  as  to  enable  you  to 
check  abuses  there  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was. 

20165.  What  prevented  you  ? — The  occupation  of  my  time  in  almost  every 
class  of  business  which  can  be  suggested. 

20166.  My  question  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  years  1842,  and  1843,  and 
1844  ? — I  visited  Andover  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  on  the  23d  of  May 
1844 ;  the  visit  on  the  23d  of  May  1844,  was  rather  a  casual  visit;  I  was  on 
my  road  to  London  to  attend  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
Gilbert  Unions.  I  had  not  arranged  to  visit  Andover  ;  it  was  not  put  down  as 
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one  of  the  duties  in  my  diary  ;  but  in  passing  through  Andover,  and  intending 
to  sleep  there,  I  visited  the  workhouse  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  May. 

20167.  Did  you  on  the  occasion  of  those  visits,  go  over  the  house  ? — I  went 
over  the  house  on  the  14th  of  May  1842  ;  on  the  2d  of  July  1842. 

20168.  That  is  twice  in  1842  you  went  over  the  house  ? — Yes. 

20169.  How  often  in  1843  ? — I  visited  the  house  twice  in  1843  ;  the  visit  on 
the  14th  of  August  1843  was  not  actually  a  visit  to  the  house  itself;  but 
I  went  there  to  investigate  the  accounts,  with  a  view  to  prepare  the  cases 
against  Mr.  Maude,  which  were  then  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrates. 
I  acted  as  counsel  and  solicitor,  in  prosecuting  that  case  ;  because  I  stated  the 
case  to  the  magistrates,  and  examined  all  the  witnesses  including  Mr.  Lamb. 

20170.  Did  you  go  over  the  house  twice  in  1843? — Yes. 

20171.  How  often  in  1844  ? — Once  in  1844.  The  visit  in  1844  occurred  on 
the  23d  of  May ;  that  was  a  casual  visit  in  going  through  Andover ;  I  was 
intending  to  sleep  at  Andover  that  night,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  workhouse.  On  going  into  the  females’  ward,  a  young  woman  wished  to 
speak  to  me. 

20172.  Who  was  that? — Gibbs  was  the  name,  I  think;  I  directed  the 
master  to  retire.  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  and  she  said  she  did  not 
wish  to  stop  there ;  I  sent  for  the  Medical  Book,  but  that  book  had  been 
removed  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  house.  The  nurse  told  me  she  was  insane,  and 
that  she  had  been  making  a  great  noise  and  disturbing  the  inmates.  I  sat 
down  by  her  side  ;  I  remained  with  her  half  an  hour,  and  I  found  her  object 
was  to  be  removed  to  the  parish  of  Bray,  from  which  she  had  been  brought. 
I  mentioned  a  number  of  people  residing  at  Bray,  and  then  I  explained  to  her 
that  she  had  been  removed  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  and  that  it  would  be 
illegal  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  send  her  back.  I  pointed  out  to  her  that 
she  was  disturbing  the  aged  people  and  the  children  ;  I  reasoned  with  her,  and 
I  understood  that  from  that  time  she  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

20173.  How  often  did  you  visit  the  house  in  1845  ? — I  did  not  visit  the 
house  once  in  1845. 

20174.  Not  till  the  inquiry? — I  attended  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  met 
at  the  house,  but  I  did  not  go  over  the  house. 

20175.  Do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  visits  you  have  stated  now, 
which  have  taken  place  during  those  three  years,  was  as  many  as  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ought  to  make  to  the 
workhouses  in  his  district  ? — I  devoted  many  more  hours  and  many  more  days 
than  Assistant  Commissioners  ordinarily  can  devote  to  a  union. 

20176.  My  inquiry  rather  referred  to  the  state  of  the  house? — Certainly 
not.  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  visit 
every  workhouse  under  his  charge  at  least  once  a  quarter. 

20177.  If  such  abuses  existed  in  the  house  as  have  been  alleged,  do  you 
consider  that  more  frequent  visits  on  your  part  might  have  prevented  such 
abuses  as  you  have  heard  detailed  ? — I  think  so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
abuses  exist,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  if  he  be  careful  in  his  examination 
and  has  sufficient  time,  can  discover  them  by  talking  to  the  inmates,  by  exa¬ 
mining  minutely  into  the  whole  of  the  details. 

20178.  Take  for  instance  the  abuse  which  is  stated  here ;  that  the  paupers 
who  were  put  to  crush  bones,  ate  the  marrow  remaining  in  the  green  bones ; 
do  you  think  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ought  to  have  had  such  a  knowledge 
from  constant  observation  of  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  as  to  be  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  existence  of  such  abuse  ? — I  do  not  think  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
could  be  aware  what  the  paupers  would  eat  in  that  way ;  but  I  think  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  would  become  aware  that  bone  labour  was  an  offensive 
employment.  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  going  round  different  parts  of 
the  country,  that  almost  anything  will  be  consumed  by  certain  classes  of 
paupers.  The  cases  at  Crediton  brought  to  light  most  extraordinary  instances 
of  what  paupers  would  eat ;  in  one  case  a  pauper  destroyed  himself  by  drinking 
off  a  pint  pot  of  paint. 

20179.  Mr.  Christie.']  I  suppose  a  pauper  would  not  be  likely  to  eat  marrow 
in  the  presence  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — No. 

20180.  Then  the  only  way  in  which  the  Assistant  Commissioner  would  be 
likely  to  learn  the  existence  of  those  abuses  would  be,  his  being  accidentally 
told  of  them  by  one  of  the  inmates  ?— Yes. 
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20181.  Chairman  A  Or  the  report  from  the  visiting  committee  ? — They  have 
not  any  better  opportunity  than  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  learning  it.  I 
have  seen  bones  crushed  at  Andover,  and  inspected  them  very  carefully  ;  they 
were  bones,  whenever  I  saw  them,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Win¬ 
chester  Barracks,  and  they  were  the  best  picked  bones  I  had  ever  seen  in  my 
life,  with  no  marrow  nor  meat  upon  them. 

20182.  Statements  have  been  made  before  this  Committee  of  abuses  alleged 
to  have  existed  in  the  Andover  Workhouse,  such  as  these :  harshness  and 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  matron,  oppressive  treatment  to  parti¬ 
cular  inmates,  favour  shown  to  others,  peculation  of  the  provisions  which  were 
the  property  of  the  union,  want  of  cleanliness,  want  of  sufficiently  frequent 
changes  of  linen  for  the  inmates,  and  other  abuses  of  that  character ;  do  you 
consider  that  abuses  such  as  those  are  abuses  which  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
could  check,  or  rather  those  which  must  depend  upon  a  more  vigilant  adminis¬ 
tration  and  superintendence  by  the  visiting  committee  ? — I  think  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  may  discover  all  such  abuses,  and  I  have  done  so  in  different 
unions.  In  the  Basingstoke  Union,  I  discovered  that  the  linen  was  not  properly 
changed.  In  the  Andover  Union,  I  remember,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  May, 
examining  the  linen  of  the  boys  ;  the  conversation  with  the  woman  Gibbs  occu¬ 
pied  so  long  that  I  could  not  go  round  the  women’s  wards ;  they  had  gone  to 
bed  before  the  conversation  had  concluded ;  but  I  examined  all  the  shirts  and 
sheets,  and  smelt  the  stockings  of  the  boys. 

20183.  Am  I  correct  in  supposing  that  the  view  you  wish  the  Committee  to 
derive  from  your  evidence  on  this  point  is,  that  supposing  those  abuses  to  have 
been  proved  to  have  existed,  your  occupations  were  so  various  and  multifarious  as 
to  prevent  your  exercising  that  superintendence  which,  if  the  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioner  had  had  less  to  do,  might  have  been  effectual  in  repressing  them  r 
— I  do.  I  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  in  1841,  and  I  then  pointed  out  to  the  Commissioners  that  a 
workhouse  could  not  be  properly  inspected  under  a  couple  of  days ;  that  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  ought  to  devote  two  days  to  an  ordinary  workhouse, 
containing  200  inmates,  to  be  able  to  go  through  the  books  and  accounts,  and 
to  ascertain  the  whole  state  of  the  workhouse. 

20 1 84.  May  we  take  this  table,  showing  the  dates  and  the  number  of  visits 
made  to  the  several  unions  within  your  district,  as  a  correct  statement  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

20185.  In  what  respect  is  it  incorrect  ? — I  see,  in  the  year  1843,  there  is  no 
entry  put  down  of  visits  to  Southampton. 

20186.  As  respects  Andover,  is  it  correct? — It  is  generally  correct ;  it  is, 
taken  in  this  way  :  there  are  one  or  two  attendances  put  down  when  I  was  not 
at  Andover,  and  one  or  two  occasions,  when  I  was  engaged  in  the  Andover 
business,  are  not  put  down  as  Andover. 

20187.  Does  this  represent,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  or  a  less  number  of  visits 
than  you  paid  in  those  years,  18-12,  1843,  and  1844  ? — A  greater  number  of 
visits  than  I  actually  paid  to  the  Andover  Union,  but  a  less  number  of  days 
than  I  was  employed  in  connexion  writh  the  business  of  Andover. 

20188.  You  state  the  return  is  incorrect  as  respects  Southampton;  in  what 
respect  is  it  incorrect  ? — In  1843  there  are  no  visits  at  all.  In  1843  I  was 
engaged  on  a  very  heavy  investigation,  the  result  of  which  is  contained  in  one 
of  the  Annual  Reports.  Arising  out  of  that  investigation  I  had  to  conduct  the 
prosecution  of  the  clerk  of  the  union  ;  I  conducted  the  whole  of  the  business 
before  the  magistrates ;  I  prepared  the  brief,  drew  the  indictment,  and  did  all 
the  work  of  every  kind  except  the  mere  application  for  the  writ  of  certiorari , 
which  was  obtained  by  the  solicitor  employed  down  there. 

20189.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Are  you  prepared  to  state  to  the  Committee  whether 
the  return  under  the  head  1843,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Parker’s  visit  to  Southamp¬ 
ton,  be  correct  ? — Upon  going  through  Mr.  Parker’s  diaries,  subsequent  to  the 
preparation  of  the  return  which  has  been  printed  and  is  before  the  Committee, 
I  discovered  that  Mr.  Parker  made  a  visit  to  Southampton  on  the  6th  of  January 
1843,  and  also  on  the  15th  of  April  1843. 

20190.  Those  are  two  visits  in  the  year  1843  ? — Yes.  (Mr.  Parker.)  On  the 
7tli  of  January  I  was  the  whole  day  in  Southampton  waiting  for  the  return  of 
my  summonses  ;  on  the  16th  I  was  at  Southampton  preparing  preliminary  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  clerk  of  the  union ;  on  the  1 7th  I  attended  the  whole  day 
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before  the  mayor  at  the  town-hall  at  Southampton,  to  lodge  an  information 
against  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  It  was  a  proceeding  which  created 
a  great  sensation.  Upon  the  18th  of  January  I  attended  the  justices  to  take 
proceedings  against  the  clerk  of  the  Southampton  Board,  and  after  a  lengthened 
discussion,  managed  entirely  by  myself,  the  case  was  adjourned  to  Friday  the 
20th.  On  the  19th  I  was  engaged  taking  evidence  relative  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  On  the  20th  again  I  attended  the  justices.  There  are  some¬ 
thing  like  16  or  17  attendances  in  a  very  short  period. 

20192.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  When  a  day  is  put  down  here  as  a  visit,  however 
long  the  visit  may  last,  is  it  only  put  down  under  the  date  of  the  day  on  which 
that  visit  first  takes  place  ? — Whatever  number  of  days  the  visit  occupies  credit 
is  given  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  as  many  visits  as  he  may  pay. 

20193.  Supposing  Mr.  Parker  went  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  remained 
there  10  days,  how  would  that  be  put  down  ? — As  10  visits. 

20194-95.  I  find  here  the  6th  of  January  only  entered  ;  how  do  you  account 
fcr  that?— I  have  sent  for  the  diary,  and  shall  be  able  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  to  explain  that.— -(Mr.  Parker.)  On  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  February 
I  was  engaged  at  Southampton  on  the  same  matter. 

20196.  With  those  exceptions,  do  you  think  this  table  presents  a  correct 
representation  of  the  number  of  visits  made  by  you  within  your  district  ? — No, 
I  think  I  made  out  in  going  over  the  table,  that  taking  the  same  principle* 
upon  which  the  table  appears  to  be  prepared,  there  are  93  visits  omitted. 

20197.  In  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  duties  of  the 
officers,  the  clerk  is  instructed  to  “  prepare,  after  every  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  a  statement  in  form  (A.)  hereunto  annexed,  and  punc¬ 
tually  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  having  the 
superintendence  of  the  union  and  then  in  the  schedule  form  (A.)  is  given, 
which  includes  various  particulars,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  “  Copy  of  any 
special  minute  made,  or  notice  of  motion  on  the  books.”  Were  those  returns 
duly  sent  to  you  weekly  ? — The  returns  were  sent  to  me ;  I  cannot  say  weekly  ; 
sometimes  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  once  a  fortnight ;  they  were  not  very 
punctually  sent  to  me  on  the  Board  day  ;  but  I  received  all  the  returns  from  the 
Andover  Union,  though  not  in  the  exact  form  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Order 
of  1842.  I  may  explain  to  your  Lordship  that  different  unions  before  that  had 
adopted  different  forms.  Some  of  them  contained  more  information  than  the 
old  form,  and  wherever  those  forms  were  in  use,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
unions  had  a  stock  in  hand,  the  course  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  in  a 
circular  which  was  issued  in  1836,  when  the  new  form  was  adopted,  was,  that 
the  unions  might  use  up  their  stock  in  hand,  and  when  they  required  new 
stocks  obtain  the  new  form. 

20198.  .Directing  your  attention  to  those  weekly  returns  subsequent  to  the 
1st  of  January  1843,  are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  returns  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  in  the  forms  prescribed  bv  the  Order 
of  April  1842  ? — They  were  not. 

20199.  Did  they  contain  any  space  for  the  third  head,  which  is  provided  for 
in  the  Order  of  April  1842,  namely,  a  “  Copy  of  any  special  minute  made,  or 
notice  of  motion  on  the  books”  ?— No  ;  in  1844  the  Commissioners  sent  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  their  Assistant  Commissioners,  asking  whether  any  of  the  unions  then 
adopted  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  Order  of  1842,  and  I  reported  to  them  that 
several  unions  had  not  done  so. 

20200.  You  account  for  the  circumstance,  that  those  returns  which  were 
transmitted  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  year,  from  April  1842  downwards,  to  the 
26th  of  September  1845,  are  in  a  form  not  prescribed  by  the  order  of  1842, 
by  stating  that  this  was  an  old  stock  used  up  by  consent  of  the  Commissioners 
by  the  Andover  Board  ? — By  all  Boards  of  Guardians. 

20201.  By  the  Andover  Board  among  other  Boards  ?— Yes  ;  I  remember 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  union  more  particularly  to  it,  because  a  draft 
letter  which  I  have  here,  was  written  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Andover  Union 
011  the  28th  of  July  1842. 

20202.  This  minute  is  an  instruction  to  whom  ? — To  Mr.  David  Jones  a 

derk  in  the  Poor  law  Office,  who  was  at  Andover  assisting  me  in  clerical 
labour  there. 

20203.  The  minute  is  as  follows  :  “  Write  to  the  clerk,  requesting  him  to  send 
m  future  the  new  form  of  letter  prescribed  by  the  general  regulations,  and  state 
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jj  parjier,  that  the  forms  for  unions,  having  more  workhouses  than  one,  may  be  had  at 
Esq.  ’  Knight  &  Co.,  publishers  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ”  ? — That  is  so. 

- - —  20204.  It  stated  that  the  Andover  Board,  among  other  Boards  of  Guardians, 

31  July  1846.  wag  permitted  to  use  their  old  stock  on  this  consent,  which  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  expressed  ? — The  Commissioners  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  in 
1836,  that  when  any  alteration  took  place  in  the  form  of  accounts,  the  unions 
might  use  up  their  old  stock.  That  was  a  letter  issued  in  1836,  at  the  time  of 
the  change  of  accounts. 

20205.  Was  any  special  permission  given  for  the  use  of  those  old  forms,  or 
did  it  come  under  the  general  expression  old  stock  of  forms  ? — It  came  under 
the  general  description ;  and  in  the  year  1844,  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
were  informed,  in  answer  to  a  circular  from  them,  that  there  were  several 
unions  in  my  district,  which  had  not  adopted  the  form  of  1842. 

20206.  Practically,  did  the  Andover  Union  continue  to  use,  up  to  September 
1845,  the  old  forms  ? — They  did. 

20207.  The  forms,  I  understand  from  you,  though  not  returned  weekly, 
were  still  returned ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  you  had  all  the  weekly 
returns  ? — Yes. 

20208.  Upon  any  of  those  weekly  returns  did  there  appear  a  minute  of  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Mundy,  in  relation  to  bone-crushing  ? — None  at  all. 

202 09.  In  any  returns  transmitted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  applicable 
to  the  month  of  February,  you  find  no  entry  of  a  motion  by  Mr.  Mundy,  in 
relation  to  bone-crushing  ? — No,  1  do  not. 

20210.  In  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
there  appears  such  a  notice  of  motion,  and  that  motion  was  subsequently  put 
to  the  Board ;  regularly  speaking,  therefore,  ought  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  which  1  have  read  to  you,  to 
have  transmitted  to  you  the  information  of  such  a  notice  of  motion  ?  The 
Clerk  of  the  Union,  as  he  has  explained  to  the  Committee,  wrote  a  letter  when¬ 
ever  there  was  anything  important  occurring  in  the  union.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  omission  of  any  such  form  in  the  Return  to  me,  he  did  not 
write  any  such  letter  respecting  bone-crushing. 

20211.  Did  he,  in  point  of  fact,  write  such  letter,  or  ought  he  to  have  done 
so  ? — He  did  write  such  letters  generally,  but  I  did  not  receive  any  on  that 
occasion. 

20212.  Supposing  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  to  have  been 
in  use,  that  notice  of  motion,  I  presume,  would  have  been  one  of  the  kinds 
of  business  which  should  have  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  £‘  Special 
minute  made,  or  notice  of  motion  on  the  books  ”  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  it  would 
have  depended  upon  the  clerk  whether  he  considered  it  ££  special. 

20213.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  notice  of  motion  upon  the  books  ? — It  is  not  every 
motion  that  is  sent. 

20214.  As  to  the  Quarterly  Reports  ;  it  has  been  stated  that  before  you  went 
down  to  conduct  the  second  inquiry,  some  doubts  being  entertained  in 
the  office  as  to  the  superintendence  of  your  district,  directions  were  given  to 
write  to  you  for  the  Quarterly  Reports ;  that  at  that  time  six  Quarterly  Reports 
were  in  arrear  ;  do  you  agree  in  that  statement  ? — No,  I  believe  five  were  then 
in  arrear ;  the  quarterly  reports  are  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  diaries.  Mr. 
David  Jones,  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Owen’s  department,  had  been  a  supernumerary 
clerk  in  the  Poor-law  Office  ;  while  he  was  supernumerary  clerk  in  the  Poor- 
law  Office,  he  was  acting  as  my  clerk,  devoting  the  evenings  to  my  service, 
and  the  days  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  It  was  his  duty  as  my  clerk  to 
prepare  for  me  those  summaries  ;  he  did  not  prepare  the  summaries  for  three 
quarters ;  and  upon  my  asking  him  respecting  them,  he  told  me  they  were  not 
then  required,  and  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  portfolio  containing  them 
always  being  in  Mr.  Owen’s  room  close  by  his  side.  Finding  they  had  fallen 
into  disuse  I  did  not  press  him,  as  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done,  to  prepare 
them ;  but  when  Mr.  David  Jones  was  appointed  permanently  to  the  office  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  I  then  sought  for  another  clerk. 

20225.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  in  January  1845.  Upon  my  appointing 
a  new  clerk  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  I  desired  him  to  prepare  the  summary. 

20216.  The  summaries  form  the  basis  of  your  quarterly  report? — The  sum¬ 
maries  were  my  quarterly  report ;  I  desired  him  to  prepare  the  summary  at 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  ;  he  did  so  ;  but  understanding  that  it  had  fallen  into 
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disuse,  I  kept  it  by  me  and  did  not  send  it  in.  At  the  end  of  the  June  quarter 
I  also  desired  him  to  prepare  another  summary ;  he  did  so,  and  I  kept  that  by 
me.  Immediately  the  application  was  made  to  me  for  a  return  of  the  quarterly 
reports,  I  sent  in  the  two  which  he  had  prepared,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  David 
Jones  to  prepare  the  other  three.  And  while  I  was  at  Andover  I  received  from 
Mr.  David  Jones  the  other  three ;  I  had  not  a  copy  of  the  diaries  with  me  to 
enable  me  to  go  through  them,  and  while  at  Andover  I  was  so  much  engaged 
that  I  did  not  conclude  those  summaries.  I  have  now  the  sheets  which  Mr. 
David  Jones  prepared  and  sent  me. 

20217.  Then  in  fact  there  was  an  arrear  in  the  quarterly  reports  ? — Yes. 

20218.  You  do  not  differ  therefore  materially  from  the  statement  which  has 
been  made,  but  you  now  tender  an  explanation  of  it  ? — Certainly. 

20219.  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  you 
and  Mr.  Lewis  in  reference  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Price ;  will  you  give 
your  impression  of  that  conversation  ? — On  Sunday  morning  the  5th  of  October 
I  received  a  general  letter  of  instructions  to  attend  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
on  the  6th  of  October.  The  matter  upon  which  I  was  to  attend  the  Board  did 
not  appear  in  the  letter.  I  had  seen  in  “  The  Times  ”  of  the  4th  of  October 
some  statement  respecting  Mr.  Price.  I  had  not  time  to  go  through  all  my 
papers  respecting  Mr.  Price.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  matters  relative  to  Mr. 
Price  had  occurred  some  years  previously,  and  my  papers  relative  to  1839,  1840, 
and  1841,  were  buried  in  a  warehouse.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  go  through 
my  papers  of  that  period  in  relation  to  Mr.  Price.  I  therefore  attended  the 
office  without  the  precise  information  respecting  him  which  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  prepared  to  give  to  the  Commissioners.  I  saw  Mr.  Austin  first  in 
Mr.  Coode’s  room.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  anything  respecting  Mr. 
Price.  A  conversation  then  took  place  which  led  me  to  believe  that  Mr.  Austin 
doubted  whether  any  inquiry,  or  whether  anything  at  all  had  occurred  at 
Oxford  relative  to  Mr.  Price  within  his  knowledge. 

20220.  Can  you  recollect  the  words  which  he  used? — I  do.  When  I  went 
back  into  Mr.  Coode’s  room,  after  seeing  the  Commissioners,  I  was  standing  at 
the  window,  there  being  a  desk  in  the  window  where  Mr.  Coode  frequently 
wrote  his  letters.  I  stood  at  the  desk  and  asked  Mr.  Coode  if  he  remembered 
the  words  which  Mr.  Austin  had  used,  and  I  wrote  them  down  at  the  time. 

20221.  How  soon  after  he  had  used  them  ? — Within  20  minutes.  I  went  to 
the  Commissioners  afterwards  ;  I  did  not  think  them  of  any  importance  when 
Mr.  Austin  used  them,  but  after  I  had  been  to  the  Commissioners  and  returned 
to  Mr.  Coode’s  room,  they  appeared  to  me  so  important  that  I  noted  them 
down,  and  obtained  Mr.  Coode’s  concurrence  in  their  correctness.  Mr.  Austin 
at  the  conference  with  him  upon  the  subject,  had  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of 
thought  when  he  mentioned  Mr.  Price’s  name,  and  he  remained  some  time  in 
that  attitude,  with  his  finger  on  his  cheek  and  his  thumb  underneath  his  chin, 
as  if  he  were  searching  his  memory,  as  Mr.  Coode  appropriately  said ;  and 
then  he  said,  “  Let  me  see  ;  no,  I  do  not  think  I  have  :  yes,  1  think  there  was 
some  inquiry  respecting  him,  was  not  there  ?  ”  Upon  that  Mr.  Sutton  was  sent 
to  search  for  the  papers,  to  ascertain  if  anything  had  ever  been  heard  from 
Mr.  Price  ;  and  Mr.  Sutton  returned  to  me,  and  said,  “  Mr.  Fletcher  has  been 
searching  for  some  time  respecting  some  papers  about  Mr.  Price,  and  none  can 
be  found.” 

20222.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Austin  saying,  “  There  was  an  inquiry;  he 
resigned,  and  I  think  he  acted  very  wisely  ”  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  he  said  so 
before  the  Commissioners,  but  not  in  Mr.  Coode’s  presence ;  because  after  he 
had  produced  the  papers,  he  said,  “  I  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Price  till 
the  moment  came  for  me  to  call  upon  him  for  his  defence,  and  then  Mr.  Price, 
to  my  surprise,  said,  ‘  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  reply  to  the  charges ;  I  had 
rather  resign.’  ”  Mr.  Austin  then  said  he  had  acted  wisely. 

20223.  Did  Mr.  Austin  say  anything  to  Mr.  Coode  about  this  matter? — 
Not  in  my  presence ;  the  conversation  was  changed  immediately  Mr.  Sutton 
was  sent  for  the  papers. 

20224.  Did  Mr.  Sutton  come  back  before  Mr.  Austin  went? — No. 

20225.  Mr.  Austin  had  gone  previous  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  return? — Yes. 

20226.  Did  Mr.  Austin  say  nothing  about  the  inquiry? — Nothing  at  all 
then,  except  the  suggestion,  “  there  was  some  inquiry  about  him,  was  not 
there  ?  ” 
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H.  W.  Parker,  20227.  Then  he  did  say  something  about  it: — ‘‘There  was  some  inquiry 
Esq.  about  him,  was  not  there  ?  ”  as  if  hesitating  whether  there  had  been  or  not. 

-  20228.  You  subsequently  went  yourself  to  the  Commissioners  ? — When 

31  July  1846.  Coode  returned,  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Fletcher  had  been  searching  for  the 

papers,  and  none  could  be  found,  I  went  down  to  the  Commissioners. 

20229.  What  took  place  there?  — Mr.  Austin  had  shut  the  door  just  before 
I  entered  a  dark  passage  which  there  is  coming  out ;  he  could  not  have  seen 
me,  he  had  just  closed  Mr.  Lewis’s  door  when  I  followed  him  in ;  Sir  Edmund 
Head  was  there  with  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Austin  was  advancing  to  him  as  I 
entered  the  room  at  the  door,  and  he  was  producing  some  papers.  Very  much 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  first  words  he  said  were,  “  These  are  the  papers 
relating  to  the  inquiry  about  Price,  at  Oxford.” 

20230.  Mr.  Sutton  had  not  brought  back  any  papers  with  him ;  he  merely 
reported  that  Mr.  Fletcher  had  found  some  papers  ? — He  reported  that  none 
could  be  found. 

20231.  You  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  ? — Yes,  I  am  positive  of 
it ;  that  Mr.  Fletcher  had  been  searching  some  time,  and  that  no  papers  could 
be  found. 

20232.  Mr.  Austin  you  found  producing  some  papers? — Yes. 

20233.  What  further  took  place? — Fie  said  he  had  brought  those  papers  in 
consequence  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Lewis.  He  then  mentioned,  I  think,  some  case 
about  Harper,  I  think  was  the  name. 

20234.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  say  anything  to  you  about  having  recommended 
Mr.  Price  ? — He  said,  “  I  want  to  know  what  took  place  at  Andover  on  the 
20th  of  September,  and  what  induced  you  to  recommend  Mr.  Price  to  the  guar¬ 
dians.”  I  began  by  telling  Mr.  Lewis  at  once,  that  I  had  received  a  note  while 
I  was  at  Andover  from  Mr.  Price,  stating  that  he  had  seen  some  paper  in  “  The 
Times,”  a  copy  of  the  Commissioners’  letter,  I  think,  of  the  9th,  recommending 
the  suspension  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse ;  and  that  in  consequence  of 
such  intimation  from  the  Board  of  Guardians,  he  wished  to  apply  for  the  office. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  shown  this  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson,  upon  Mr.  Dodson 
asking  me  what  they  should  do  if  the  Board  determined  to  suspend  Mr. 
M‘Dougal. 

20235.  Was  that  previously  to  their  determination  not  to  suspend  him  ? — It 
was  just  previously. 

20236.  Are  you  positive  that  Mr.  Dodson  consulted  you  as  to  what  the  Board 
should  do  in  case  of  their  coming  to  the  determination  to  suspend  him  ? — Yes  ; 
he  said,  “  What  shall  we  do  ?  there  is  no  one  in  Andover  we  can  place  in  the 
situation :  the  porter  is  a  new  person  in  the  situation,  and  he  is  already 
frightened  to  death.”  Mr.  Lewis  then  asked  me  what  took  place  in  the  Board- 
room.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  the  master  had  resigned,  that  I  was  sent  for 
to  the  Board-room,  and  that  on  the  guardians  suggesting  that  M‘Dougal  should 
be  retained  in  his  situation  for  a  month,  I  got  up  and  opposed  it,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  workhouse  immediately,  pointing  out  the 
objections  to  continuing  such  a  person  in  office  after  a  resignation  had  been 
made,  without  any  defence  to  such  charges  as  had  been  brought  against  him. 
Mr.  Lewis  asked  me  what  took  place,  and  I  told  him  that  some  guardians  had 
expressed  that  they  did  not  know  who  they  could  put  in  charge  of  the  work- 
house. 

20237.  Did  more  than  one  guardian  say  that? — Yes,  two  or  three,  I  think, 
at  a  time  They  said,  “We  do  not  know  who  to  put  in  charge  of  the  work- 
house.”  And  I  then  suggested  that  if  nobody  was  known  in  the  town,  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Price,  who  had  formerly  been  master  at  Oxford,  and  was  known 
by  me  to  possess  high  testimonials  of  character,  had  written  to  me  for  the 
situation. 

20238.  Mr*  Christie.']  Had  Mr.  Price  applied  for  the  situation,  or  had  he 
applied  to  take  it  temporarily  ? — He  had  merely  applied  to  undertake  it  tem¬ 
porarily. 

20239.  Chairman.]  You  having  made  this  statement  to  Mr.  Lewis,  what  did 
Mr.  Lewis  say  ? — He  took  a  note  of  my  report  of  what  took  place ;  he  wrote  it 
down. 

20240-41.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Have  you  any  record  of  that  conversation  as  to 
Mr.  Price? — Yes,  I  have. — (Mr.  Parker.)  I  then  went  on  to  state  the  confu¬ 
sion  which  took  place  in  the  room,  the  opposition  which  I  experienced,  and 

ultimately 
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ultimately  the  breaking  up  of  the  Board  meeting  by  the  chairman  taking  his 
hat  and  retiring,  and  the  vice-chairman  doing  the  same,  and  then  the  guardians 
leaving  me  in  the  room  alone. 

20242.  What  did  Mr.  Lewis  say  upon  that  ? — I  omitted  to  state  that  some  of 
the  guardians  proposed  that  a  fortnight  should  be  the  time  instead  of  a  month 
within  which  the  new  election  should  take  place,  in  discussing  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  be  inserted  in  the  newspaper.  I  opposed  all  such  propositions  ;  I  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  temporary  master  should  be  employed.  When  a  fortnight  was 
suggested,  it  was  said  that  Weyhill  fair  would  take  place  about  that  time,  and 
no  gentleman  could  then  attend  to  select  a  master.  Upon  that  being  observed, 
everybody  agreed  that  a  month  would  be  the  proper  time  for  receiving  the 
applications. 

20243.  Upon  your  making  this  statement,  what  did  Mr.  Lewis  say  ? — Mr. 
Lewis  after  that  prepared  a  letter  to  the  clerk  of  the  Andover  Board  of 
Guardians. 

20244.  In  your  presence  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Austin  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  were 
there.  Some  alterations  were  made  in  the  draft  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Austin,  I  think,  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  made  one  or  two  observations.  How¬ 
ever  the  letter  was  ultimately  drafted,  and  then  Mr.  Lewis  said,  “  Now,  Mr. 
Parker,  this  clears  the  matter.”  The  letter  so  drafted  was  sent  out  of  the  room 
to  one  of  the  clerks  to  be  copied.  It  was  put  forward,  as  it  is  officially  termed, 
that  is,  it  was  sent  to  one  of  the  clerks  to  be  copied  and  dispatched.  Mr.  Lewis 
observed,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Price,  that  he  thought  it  very  imprudent  on  my 
part  to  have  mentioned  Mr.  Price. 

20245.  What  words  did  he  use  ? — I  think  he  said  it  was  very  indiscreet,  and 
repeated  that  it  was  an  act  of  indiscretion  in  me  to  have  recommended  or  men¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Price’s  name.  I  of  course  paid  great  attention  to  all  he  said,  but 
I  did  not  make  any  reply  whatever.  As  I  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  Mr. 
Lewis  desired  me  to  send  no  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson  upon  this  subject  without 
first  showing  it  to  him. 

20246.  That  was  on  the  6th,  was  not  it? — It  was  on  the  6th. 

20247.  Did  he  propose  to  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Dodson,  or  did  you  volunteer 
doing  so  ? — It  was  at  the  moment  that  I  was  going  out  at  the  door.  Mr. 
Lewis  called  to  me  and  said,  “  Mr.  Parker,  remember  you  are  to  send  no  letter 
to  Mr.  Dodson  upon  this  subject  without  showing  the  draft  to  me.” 

20248.  Had  anything  been  said  about  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson  before? 
—No. 

20249.  What  did  you  say  in  answer  to  the  observation? — I  assented  to  it. 

20230.  Did  you  say  anything  more  than  merely  an  assent? — I  do  not  think 
I  made  any  reply,  except  saying,  “  certainly.” 

20251.  The  next  day  you  were  not  well,  I  think? — No. 

20252.  What  happened  on  the  8th  ? — On  the  8th  I  attended  at  the  office. 
I  had  received,  early  in  the  morning,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bowen  May  to  the 
Commissioners. '  The  latter  I  left  at  my  residence.  Having  looked  at  it,  to 
see  that  it  did  not  require  immediate  attention,  I  left  it  there.  I  saw  what 
the  purport  of  it  was. 

20253.  Mad  this  letter  reached  you  by  the  post? — Yes:  when  I  had  got 
into  the  office  Mr.  Coode  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  went  into  his 
room,  and  when  I  got  there,  he  told  me  that  the  Commissioners  had  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bowen  May  ;  that  there  were  statements  in  that  letter  about 
my  conduct  at  Andover;  and  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  Mr.  Lewis 
to  conceal  that  etter  from  me,  and  to  make  the  letter  the  ground  of  chargss 
against  me. 

20254.  Can  you  state  the  words  which  Mr.  Coode  used? — I  can;  he  said, 
“  Mr.  Lewis  has  proposed  that  the  letter  shall  be  concealed  from  you,  and  that 
such  letter  shall  be  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  against  you.” 

20255.  Did  he  say  when  Mr.  Lewis  had  proposed  that  ? — On  the  previous 
day  ;  he  first  of  all  used  the  word  cc  withheld,”  and  then  he  used  the  word  “  con¬ 
cealed.”  I  said,  “  how  can  that  be ;  how  could  that  have  been  concealed  from 
me  ?  surely  Mr.  Lewis  forgets  that  the  agenda  sheet  would  have  given  me  the 
information*”  That  is  a  sheet  prepared  by  the  clerks  from  the  letters  which  are 
sent  to  each  Assistant  Commissioner. 

20256.  Your  answer  implied,  that  if  this  letter  had  been  received  from 
Andover,  it  must  have  been  inserted  in  this  agenda  sheet,  and  in  due  course 
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H  TV.  Parker,  have  come  to  you  ?- — Yes  ;  that  is  the  substance  of  it ;  upon  which  Mr.  Coode 

Esq.  *  observed,  “  Mr.  Lewis  has  never  been  assistant-secretary  or  Assistant  Commis- 

-  sioner ;  he  does  not  know,  perhaps,  that  such  papers  are  sent  out.” 

3!  July  184c.  20257.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Coode  that  you  had  received  that  morning  the  very 

letter  which,  according  to  his  statement,  it  had  been  proposed  to  withhold  from 
y0ll ; — Yes  ;  I  said  I  had  received  the  letter,  but  I  did  not  see  anything  serious 
in  it ;  he  said,  “  I  advise  you  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  it,  and  go  and 
ascertain  something  about  Mr.  Bowen  May,  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is,  and  be 
prepared  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  be  asked  about  him.”  Upon  that 
I  wTent  out  of  the  office  towards  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  I  met  a  respectable  solicitor 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  of  Mr.  Bowen  May ;  he  referred  me  to  a 
source  of  information,  and  1  went  back  to  the  Poor-law  Office,  having  procured 
the  infoimation,  and  when  Mr.  Lewis  asked  me  about  him,  I  referred  him  to 
the  information  I  had  obtained. 

20258.  I  think  you  have  read  in  your  statement  of  what  took  place,  a 
passage  from  your  pamphlet  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

20259.  Which  was  subsequently  suppressed? — Yes. 

20260.  Had  you  at  the  time  you  had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Coode  read 
the  minute  on  the  back  of  the  letter  ?— I  do  not  think  I  had. 

20261.  There  is  a  minute,  is  not  there,  “  Refer  to  Mr.  Parker  ”  ? — There  is. 

20262.  That  is  in  a  clerk’s  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

20263.  Would  not  a  clerk  placing  those  words  on  the  back  of  the  letter, 
imply  that  that  letter  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Parker,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  ? — Yes. 

20264.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  What  is  the  effect  of  the  initials  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  being  placed  underneath  that  ? — It  would  be  a  reference. 

20265.  It  would  sanction  the  reference  to  you  ? — Yes. 

20266.  Mr.  Christie.]  Does  the  Commissioner  sanctioning  that  reference  in 
that  way,  prove  that  he  had  no  previous  intention  of  withholding  the  letter  ? — 
No ;  it  would  appear  singular  to  me,  knowing  the  proceedings  of  the  office, 
that  it  should  be  sanctioned  by  one  Commissioner,  and  the  minute  be  written 
afterwards  by  another  Commissioner. 

20267.  I  understand  the  charge  to  be,  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  an  intention  of 
withholding  the  letter  from  you,  which  intention  he  did  not  carry  into  effect  ? 
— Yes. 

20268.  The  letter  being  afterwards  sent  to  you,  does  not  prove  that  he  had 
no  such  intention  ? — No. 

20269.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Does  it  prove  that  he  had  ? — It  does  not  prove  it, 
certainly. 

20270.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  In  whose  handwriting  are  the  words 
upon  that  letter? — The  words,  “Mr.  Parker,  7th  October  1845,”  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Lewis,  confirmed  by  the  initials  of  Sir  Edmund  Head. 
There  is  also  written  by  Mr.  Lewis,  “  first  acknowledge  receipt ;  ”  and  in  the 
handwriting  of  another  clerk,  Mr.  Marshall,  “  acknowledged  accordingly,  7th 
October,  C.  M.” 

20271.  (To  Mr.  .Parker.)  When  did  Mr.  Lewis  make  the  memorandum  of 
the  conversation  to  which  you  refer  ? — In  my  presence  on  the  6th  of  October. 

20272.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Do  you  produce  that  memorandum  ? — I  do  {producing 
the  same). 

20273.  Is  that  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  handwriting? — Yes. 

26274.  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  Will  you  look  at  that  memorandum,  and  see 
whether  it  contains  a  correct  representation  of  what  took  place? — I  believe  it 
to  be  a  correct  representation  of  what  took  place. 

20275.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  you  on  that  occasion  remind  Mr.  Lewis  of  his 
having  employed  Mr.  Price  in  1845  ?— Yes. 

20276.  is  there  anything  in  the  minute  upon  that  subject  ? — No  ;  it  refers 
to  what  took  place  at  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians  ;  not  to  what  took  place 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Price. 

20277.  Was  not  it  in  the  same  conversation? — Yes. 

20278.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Does  that  memorandum  purport  to  be  a  memoran¬ 
dum  containing  the  whole  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Lewis? — No;  only 
as  to  what  took  place  at  the  Andover  Board  of  Guardians. 

20279.  It  is  a  memorandum  taking  down  what  you  stated  upon  that  parti¬ 
cular  subject  ? — Yes . 

20280.  Chairman.] 
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20280.  Chairman. 
stated? — Yes. 

20281.  Mr.  Christie .]  What  was  Mr.  Lewis’s  question  to  you,  in  answer  to  ~~  ~  ~ 

which  you  made  the  statement  which  is  there  recorded  ? — Mr.  Lewis  said,  “  Mr.  31  u  y  1 
Parker,  what  did  you  say  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  20th  September, 
last  Saturday  fortnight  ?”  I  asked  him  what  part  of  the  business  he  referred  to. 

He  then  said,  “  About  Price.”  He  said,  “  You  had  better  tell  us  all  that  passed 
at  the  Board.” 

20282.  Did  not  you  tell  us  before  that  Mr.  Lewis  asked  you  what  you  knew 
about  Mr.  Price  ?— He  did,  and  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  known  Price 
by  reputation  for  some  years ;  that  I  had  known  him  by  name  while  I  was  in 
the  office,  and  that  I  had  seen  him  at  Oxford;  that  he  had  good  testimonials 
there,  and  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Mott,  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
and  was  a  person  extremely  well  thought  of  by  the  chairman  of  the  Oxford 
Board  of  Guardians. 

20283.  Does  anything  of  that  appear  there  ? — No. 

20284.  Chairman .]  All  you  told  him  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  does  appear  ? — Yes. 

20285.  What  took  place  on  your  coming  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson,  on 
the  8th  ? — I  left  that  with  Mr.  Coode.  After  I  had  returned  from  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lewis ;  Mr.  Lewis  immediately  began  the 
conversation  by  asking  me  why  I  had  not  attended  to  the  draft  letter  to  Mr. 

Dodson  ;  I  told  him  I  had  been  indisposed ;  that  I  had  been  a  good  deal  shaken 
by  the  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  upon  almost  every  subject  connected  with 
the  affair  ;  that  these  attacks  had  been  going  on  for  a  period  of  three  months, 
and  I  was  very  unwell  that  day  ;  however,  as  I  had  promised  to  come  to  the 
office,  I  had  come  there  on  the  8th.  Upon  that  Mr.  Lewis  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  said,  “Well,  but  about  this  letter?”  I  said,  “  I  have  written  a  draft 
letter ;  I  will  bring  it  in  the  course  of  the  day.”  He  said  then,  “We  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bowen  May.” 

20286.  You  did  not  mention  anything  to  him  about  it? — No;  I  told  him 
that  I  seen  it.  He  said,  “  Do  you  know  anything  about  May  ?”  I  said,  “  Mr. 

Coode  made  the  suggestion  to  me  this  morning  to  learn  something  about  him.” 

I  said  I  had  obtained  some  information  about  him,  and  I  referred  to  a  letter 
sent  to  The  Times  newspaper  of  a  certain  date.  Mr.  Lewis  then  adverted  to 
Mr.  Price,  and  he  then  repeated  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion,  which 
the  Commissioners  must  notice  in  some  marked  manner. 

20287.  Was  this  on  the  8th  ? — On  the  morn  ng  of  the  8th. 

20288.  Are  you  confident  that  he  used  those  words,  “must  notice  in  some 
marked  manner”? — I  am  quite  confident  of  it. 

20289.  Was  anybody  present?— On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Sir  Edmund 
Head  was  present ;  Mr.  Lewis  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  and  Sir  Edmund 
Head  standing  near  the  fire-place,  resting  his  head  upon  the  mantel-piece. 

Mr.  Lewis’s  arms  were  extended  over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  every  time  he 
used  this  expression,  I  attempted  to  explain  why  I  had  recommended  Price, 
and  what  I  had  known  of  him ;  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  almost  I  uttered, 

Mr.  Lewis  made  the  same  observation,  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  great 
indiscretion,  and  that  it  must  be  noticed  in  some  marked  manner. 

20290.  You  said  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  used  the  word  “indiscretion  ”  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  on  the  6th? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Lewis’s  manner  perhaps  was  more  offensive 
than  what  he  said.  It  was  peculiarly  offensive,  I  may  say,  to  any  gentleman. 

20291.  You  felt  it  so  at  the  time? — I  did  indeed,  and  it  may  be  almost 
characterised  as  insolent. 

20292.  What  did  you  say  then?— -I  adverted  to  Mr.  Price’s  character  again. 

I  repeated,  as  I  frequently  did,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  what  I  knew  of 
Mr.  Price,  and  where  I  had  seen  him ;  the  only  thing  I  did  not  mention  wras, 
that  I  believed  that  the  Commissioners  had  recommended  Mr.  Price  to  their 
Assistant  Commissioner.  I  did  not  mention  that,  not  for  the  sake  of  trapping 
the  Commissioners,  or  withholding  it  from  them,  but  it  was  the  impression  on 
my  mind  that  they  had  issued  a  circular  some  years  before  respecting  this  very 
man  Price,  and  that  he  was  well  known  in  the  office. 

20293.  Sir  J.  Pakington .]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  such  a 
circular  had  been  issued  previous  to  Mr.  Price’s  resignation  of  his  situation  at 
Oxford  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  mention  that  because  I  could  not  put  my  hands  upon 
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it,  and  if  I  had  stated  anything  that  I  could  not  prove,  it  might  have  been  used 
against  me. 

20294.  Mr.  Christie.']  Was  Mr.  Lewis  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Price’s  resignation,  or  of  his  resignation  sooner  than  you  were  ? — Not  at  all.  I 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Lewis  distinctly  that  Mr.  Price  had  been  employed  by  the 
Commissioners ;  that  he  had  been  employed  to  sytematize  the  workhouses  upon 
the  formation  of  the  Commission ;  that  he  had  travelled  with  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  that  he  always  had  been  regarded  by  the  office  as  a  very  exemplary 
person;  that  he  was  one  of  the  three  picked  persons  in  the  year  1835  to  go 
round  the  country  to  arrange  and  systematize  the  workhouses,  classify  the 
paupers,  make  up  the  accounts,  and  show  people  how  to  get  into  a  system,  and 
that  he  travelled  with  Assistant  Commissioners  in  that  character.  I  mentioned 
that  repeatedly  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  also  that  this  was  the  same  man  Mr.  Lewis 
had  seen  on  the  17th  of  May  in  the  same  year  in  consequence  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  training  school  for  pauper  boys. 

20295.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  You  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Lewis  only  heard  of 
Price’s  resignation  when  you  heard  of  it  ? — I  heard  Mr.  Lewis  say  that  they 
had  no  information  respecting  Mr.  Price  till  Mr.  Austin  mentioned  him. 

20296.  Did  that  apply  to  the  fact  of  the  resignation,  or  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  ? — To  the  whole  circumstances.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Lewis 
knew  anything  respecting  Price’s  removal  from  Oxford  till  Mr.  Austin  produced 
these  papers,  and  explained  the  case. 

20297.  Do  you  know  that  ? — That  was  the  impression  I  derived  from  the 
conversation. 

20298.  Chairman.]  Were  you  aware  that  communications  had  been  made  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  by  Mr.  Westlake  on  the  subject? — No,  I  was  not  aware 
of  it ;  the  first  information  I  derived  respecting  Mr.  Price  was  from  The  Times 
newspaper,  and  I  think  I  saw  that  at  Reading. 

20299.  Will  you  detail  anything  further  you  have  to  state  as  to  that  conver¬ 
sation  ? — Mr.  Lewis  repeatedly  said  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  indis¬ 
cretion,  and  that  it  must  be  noticed  in  a  marked  manner. 

20300.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  stated  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  manner  was  insulting  to 
you ;  had  you  to  complain  of  anything  which  you  considered  an  imputation 
upon  your  candour  ? — 1  complain  generally  of  the  treatment  which  I  received 
throughout  the  case.  I  said  I  was  willing  to  answer  every  part  of  the  case ; 
and  indeed  wished  to  explain  anything  which  he  thought  objectionable  in  the 
conduct  of  the  case. 

20301.  Chairman .]  As  to  the  word  u  indiscretion,”  did  you  say  anything  like 
this,  that  you  had  no  doubt  you  should  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
indiscretion  was  not  so  very  serious  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

20302.  What  further  did  you  say  ? — Mr.  Lewis  placed  his  arms  over  the  arms 
of  the  chair ;  he  remained  some  time  with  his  mouth  open  ;  he  left  me  there 
the  whole  time  standing,  for  he  had  not  asked  me  to  take  a  chair  during  the 
whole  discussion.  While  I  was  remaining  there  he  repeated  this  accusation 
several  times,  about  the  indiscretion.  I  said,  I  did  not  think  the  indiscretion 
was  so  very  serious  ;  I  thought  it  was  an  untoward  event,  and  nothing  more, 
the  mentioning  of  Price’s  name,  and  this  circumstance  about  Price  having 
subsequently  transpired.  Mr.  Lewis  commented  upon  it,  and  I  then  did  say 
that  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  indiscretion  was  not  so  very  serious ;  that  I  had 
consulted  my  friends  upon  the  subject,  and  that  they  had  told  me  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  would  be  held ;  and  I  said,  “  It  was  my 
interest  to  court  full  inquiry,  but  whether  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  investigated,  was  very  questionable.” 
I  did  say  so  at  the  moment. 

20303.  Are  you  confident  that  you  used  those  words  ? — I  am. 

20304.  Was  Sir  Edmund  Head  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

20305.  Near  enough  to  hear? — Yes ;  near  enough  to  hear,  I  think. 

20306.  You  do  not  feel  confident  about  it? — He  was  near  enough  to  hear, 
but  I  think  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  hear ;  he  was  supporting  his  head, 
and  evidently  in  a  very  painful  state  at  the  time. 

20307.  The  words  you  use  were,  “  Whether  it  is  the  Commissioners’  interest 
that  the  case  should  be  investigated  before  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  is  very  questionable,”  those  words  you  used  ? — I  did  say  so  at  the 
moment,  under  feelings  of  irritation  and  annoyance. 
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20308.  You  said  you  were  under  some  irritation  at  the  time  ;  that  you 
were  annoyed  ? — I  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  Mr.  Lewis’s  manner. 

20309.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  then  call  upon  you  to  show  the  draft  letter  to  Mr. 
Dodson  ? — He  did. 

20310.  You  left  the  room,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  and  promised  to  show  it  to 
him. 

20311.  And  you  subsequently  did  so  ? — Yes. 

20312.  Was  it  the  same  day? — Yes,  about  half-past  four. 

20313.  When  did  this  previous  interview  take  place? — Between  11  and  12, 
or  perhaps  later. 

20314.  Was  anybody  with  him  when  you  went  to  him  with  the  letter  ? — No. 

20315.  Did  you  read  the  letter  ? — I  did. 

2031 6.  Did  you  read  to  Mr.  Lewis  the  letter  with  the  paragraph  which  is  in 
italics  in  your  pamphlet  ? — I  did. 

20317.  Did  you  make  any  explanation  or  observation  upon  it  in  reading  it  to 
him  ? — I  mentioned  that  it  had  been  greatly  modified  by  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings  and  behaviour  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  towards  me  on  the  last  day.  That 
was  in  reply  to  his  saying,  “  Has  anything  occurred ;  this  appears  to  be  an 
after  thought.” 

20318.  That  was  after  you  read  it ;  my  question  is,  did  you  before  you  read 
this  letter,  mention  any  reason,  or  state  why  you  inserted  that  first  paragraph  ? 
— I  stated  to  him  that  I  produced  the  letter  which  he  directed  me  to  write,  and 
that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  state  the  whole  matter,  so  as  to  show  that  I  was 
acting  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dodson. 

20319.  What  did  Mr.  Lewis  say  on  your  reading  this  letter? — Mr.  Lewis  got 
up  immediately,  and  said,  “  I  wish  to  make  a  Board,  to  read  this  to  Mr.  Nicholls 
in  the  Board-room  ;  ”  and  I  requested  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  accompany 
him,  and  advanced  towards  him  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so,  and  requested 
permission  to  read  the  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls  in  the  Board-room. 

20320.  Did  you  go  with  him? — I  did. 

20321.  And  you  read  the  letter? — Yes,  I  read  the  letter  ;  before  I  read  the 
letter,  I  requested  that  Mr.  Chadwick,  or  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries,  might 
be  sent  for  to  attend  to  make  a  Board. 

20322.  Did  you  make  use  of  those  words,  “to  make  a  Board  ”  ? — Yes. 

20323.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  I  understand  that  those  words  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  used  by  Mr.  Lewis  ? — To  attend  the  Board. 

20324.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  say  that  he  wished  to  make  a  Board  ? — Yes,  in  his 
room  he  said  so. 

20325.  Chairman.']  After  that  did  you  apply  to  the  present  secretary,  or 
assistant  secretary  ? — When  I  got  into  the  Board-room. 

20326.  What  was  said  by  either  of  the  Commissioners  upon  it  ? — Mr.  Nicholls 
was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Before  Mr.  Lewis  sat  down,  I  turned  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  requested  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Chadwick.  Mr.  Lewis  said, 
“  You  appear  to  have  the  same  absurd  notion  as  Mr.  Chadwick  about  making 
a  Board.”  I  then  sat  down  and  read  the  letter. 

20327.  What  comments  were  made  upon  it  ?— Mr.  Nicholls’s  behaviour  was 
exceedingly  gentlemanly  towards  me.  He  said,  “  Mr.  Parker,  I  think  on 
reflection  you  will  see  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  alter  the  first  paragraph, 
and  strike  all  about  Mr.  Austin  out  of  the  letter.”  I  read  the  first  paragraph 
again,  and  then  struck  it  out.  I  wrote  by  the  side  of  it,  the  paragraph  which 
I  have  placed  by  the  side  of  the  letter. 

r  20328.  That  is,  you  wrote  it  upon  Mr.  Nicholls  making  this  objection? — 
Yes.  I  then  struck  out  the  other  paragraph  respecting  Mr.  Austin.  I  then 
read  the  whole  letter ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  when  I  had  finished  the  letter,  as  it 
appears  here,  said,  "  I  think  you  had  better  strike  out  Lord  Barrington’s  name, 
and  put  fa  nobleman,’  ”  and  that  was  done. 

20329.  Did  Mr.  Nicholls’s  observation  apply  not  only  to  the  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Austin’s  name  occurs,  but  also  to  the  paragraph  at  the  commencement  of 
the  letter  ? — It  did. 

20330.  Did  you  thereupon  omit  that,  and  substitute  another  paragraph  for 
the  old  one  ? — I  did,  and  read  it  to  the  Commissioners. 

20331-2.  Did  Mr.  Nicholls  make  any  observation  upon  it  ? — He  did;  he  got 
up  and  walked  towards  the  window,  and  made  some  observations  respecting  the 
duty  of  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  their  duty  to  attend  to  the  directions 
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received  from  their  superiors.  I  certainly  concurred  in  all  those  observations. 
I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  obey  all  the  directions 
he  has  received ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  claimed  the  right  of  expressing  my 
own  opinions  upon  any  matter  which  might  occur.  If  the  Commissioners 
differed  from  those  opinions,  I  was  quite  willing  to  adopt  their  views  upon  any 
matters. 

20333.  Did  you  consider  that  the  insertion  of  that  paragraph  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  your  letter  was  consistent  with  your  relation  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  to  the  principal  Commissioners  ? — Under  the  circumstances,  having 
referred  to  the  mortification  which  it  was  known  I  had  endured  at  Andover 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  more  particularly,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
chairman  and  all  who  knew  of  the  suspension  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  inquiry  had  been  taken  out  of  my  hands  altogether.  I  thought  it  was 
merely  a  statement  of  facts,  and  that  it  would  be  better,  as  the  letter  had  been 
written  to  the  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  that  I  should  state  that  this 
was  a  compulsory  letter.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better,  upon  reflection, 
if  it  had  been  written  in  a  different  way ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  did  not  intend 
any  offence  to  the  Commissioners. 

20334.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Lewis,  or  ask  Mr.  Lewis’s  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  was  or  not  a  private  letter  ? — Yes. 

20335.  When? — I  raised  that  question  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  whether 
it  was  to  be  an  official  letter,  a  letter  written  by  the  direction  of  the  office,  or 
only  a  private  letter. 

20336.  Was  that  at  your  first  interview  with  Mr.  Lewis,  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Lewis  said,  “  If  you  write  private  letters  to  chairmen  of 
unions  upon  union  business,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  see  them.  1  cannot 
consider  the  question  of  whether  it  is  a  compulsory  letter,  or  whether  you  are 
bound  to  write  it ;  we  desire  you  to  write  such  a  letter,  and  we  desire  you  to 
show  it  to  us.” 

20337.  Do  you  understand  that  it  was  voluntary  with  you  whether  you  would 
write  the  letter  or  not  ? — It  was  not. 

20338.  How  was  it  put  to  you? — It  was  a  direction  communicated  to  me  as 
I  was  leaving  the  room. 

20339.  Did  you  think  it  a  direction  with  which,  as  Assistant  Commissioner, 
it  was  your  duty  to  comply  ? — Yes. 

20340.  What  were  the  terms  used? — u  We  desire,  Mr.  Parker,  that  you  will 
send  no  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson  without  first  showing  it  to  us.” 

20341.  Does  that  imply  a  direction  to  write  a  letter,  or  that  the  letter,  if 
written,  should  be  shown  to  them?— I  took  it  as  a  direction.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  almost  Mr-  Dodson  asked  me,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  was,  <e  Whether 
I  had  brought  the  draft  letter  to  him.” 

20342-3.  Did  that  imply  that  you  were  directed  to  write  a  letter? — I 
thought  so. 

20344.  Mr.  Christie .]  Are  you  quite  sure  that  nothing  had  been  said  to  you 
before  about  writing  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson  ? — I  will  not  be  certain  ;  I  cer¬ 
tainly  understood  Mr.  Lewis  to  direct  me  to  write  the  letter. 

24345.  On  the  8th,  did  Mr.  Lewis  tell  you  that  he  did  not  care  whether 
you  wrote  the  letter  or  not  ? — He  did,  in  the  Board-room  after  the  letter  had 
been  written,  that  he  did  not  care  whether  I  sent  it  or  not ;  I  thought  that 
meant  that  if  I  did  not  choose  to  send  the  letter,  the  Commissioners  would 
take  their  own  course  against  me. 

20346.  Chairman .]  Did  Mr.  Lewis  say  anything  as  to  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  if  you  had  sent  the  letter  as  it  originally  stood? — That  I 
should  have  been  removed  within  24  hours. 

20347.  When  did  he  say  that? — In  the  Board-room,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  8th. 

20348.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  think  it  was  not  a  letter 
which  was  entirely  consistent  with  your  relation  as  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  but  that  it  was  written  under  annoyance  and 
irritation  ? — Under  annoyance  and  irritation  produced  by  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  I  was  placed,  I  had  been  exposed  to  attacks  in  the  news¬ 
paper  then  for  something  like  three  months.  I  had  been  called  upon  suddenly 
at  Somerset  House  under  the  circumstances,  to  explain  the  circumstances 
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it ;  I  had  made  some  inquiries  about  it,  and  I  found  that  it  became  a  mass  of 
confusion  and  contradictory  statement  wholly  unconnected  with  M‘Dougal. 

20351.  I  presume  then  you  did  state  to  the  Commissioners  that  M'Dougal 
was  a  good  officer  ? — That  that  was  the  impression  I  had  derived. 

20352.  Was  this  in  the  interval  between  the  two  inquiries? — I  thought  your 
Lordship  was  speaking  of  the  18th  ;  that  was  the  18th  of  August. 

20353.  My  question  was,  did  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  Mr.  M’Dougal  in 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  inquiry  ? — I  stated  then  that  I  believed 
a  great  part  of  the  charges  would  fail,  but  I  thought  he  would  be  convicted  of 
drunkenness. 

20354.  On  the  18th  you  say  you  gave  the  opinion  referred  to  ;  that  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Commissioners  overruling  the  adjournment  ? — No,  that  was 
in  September ;  this  was  after  I  had  been  to  Andover  on  the  16th  of  August. 

20355.  After  you  had  assented  to  the  first  adjournment? — It  was  before  the 
inquiry  commenced. 

20356.  On  the  16th  of  August  you  consented  to  the  postponement  of  the 
commencement  of  the  inquiry  to  the  25th? — I  appointed  the  inquiry  to  begin 
on  the  25th. 

20357.  Instead  of  the  16th? — I  went  down  on  the  16th  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  inquiry. 

20358.  Was  it  before  the  25th  that  you  gave  the  opinion  of  M‘Dougal  which 
you  have  now  repeated  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes  ;  at  that  moment  we  had  not 
seen  the  second  set  of  charges. 

20359.  That  opinion  was  given  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

20360.  Had  you,  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  seen  enough  of  M‘Dougal  to 
consider  yourself  warranted  in  forming  a  judgment  of  him  ? — No,  certainly  not ; 
I  only  repeated  the  information  I  had  collected  from  others. 

20361.  Did  you  state  that  you  believed  the  case  to  a  great  extent  had  been 
got  up  against  M‘Dougal  ?— I  do  not  remember  stating  that.  I  remember 
observing  at  one  stage  of  the  matter,  that  was  before  the  17th  of  September, 
that  I  had  heard  from  general  conversation  at  Andover  that  the  question  had 
some  political  taint  in  it.  That  appeared  again  to  be  very  questionable  on  the 
17th,  after  Mr.  Hawkins’s  examination;  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  altogether 
irrespective  of  political  opinions  after  Mr.  Hawkins  was  examined ;  I  thought 
thought  then  that  there  was  no  political  question  involved. 

20362.  It  has  been  stated,  that  you  at  one  time  described  hot  water  and 
salt  as  a  luxury  in  the  Andover  Workhouse ;  did  you  ever  describe  that  sort  of 
diet  as  a  luxury  ? — The  explanation  of  that  is,  that  I  had  stopped  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  respecting  the  diet  table  of  the  workhouse ;  the 
object  was  to  show  that  the  master  had  not  given  tea  to  the  inmates,  there 
being  no  tea  allowed  in  the  diet  table.  I  said  the  master  was  not  responsible 
for  the  diet  table  containing  no  liquid ;  that  any  observations  upon  that  matter 
ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioners ;  I  could  not  put  upon  the  deposi- 
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respecting  Mr.  Price.  I  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Coode  that  the  Commissioners  were 
trying  to  make  out  a  case  against  me. 

20349.  When  had  you  heard  that? — I  had  heard  that  on  Monday  the  6th. 
I  was  likewise  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  was  annoyed  and  mortified  at  the 
state  of  affairs.  On  looking  at  the  letter  now,  of  course,  calmly  and  quietly, 
I  should  have  written  a  different  kind  of  letter,  if  I  had  not  been  exposed  to 
that  species  of  mortification. 

20350.  It  has  been  stated  in  answer  to  Question  15463,  that  when  you 
came  to  London  in  the  interval  between  the  two  inquiries,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  Commissioners  what  your  view  then  was  of  the  position  of 
Mr.  M‘Dougal,  and  the  state  of  the  inquiry,  you  expressed  the  opinion  that 
McDougal  was  an  excellent  officer ;  that  the  case,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  been 
got  up  against  him.  Did  you  express  such  an  opinion  in  those  words  ? — Not 
in  those  words,  but  I  repeated  what  information  I  had  collected  respecting 
him ;  it  was  rather  information  derived  from  other  people.  I  took  the  Porter’s 
Book  and  referred  to  that.  I  have  the  whole  of  the  extracts  from  that  book, 
and  I  adverted  generally  to  the  reputation  which  he  bore  ;  I  mentioned  generally, 
on  the  1 8th,  that  I  could  not  understand  the  case ;  that  I  had  been  exceedingly 
embarrassed  by  contradictory  reports ;  that  one  matter  more  particularly  had 
embarrassed  me,  which  I  mentioned  to  the  honourable  Member  for  Andover 
on  the  16th  of  Auerust.  resnectine:  the  burial  of  a  coffin  without  any  corpse  in 
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tions  questions  and  answers  bearing  upon  that  subject ;  that  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  charge  against  the  worknouse  master  at  all.  The  counsel  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  ask  what  they  took  at  tea ;  somebody  said,  cold  water.  Some  time 
afterwards,  when  the  meeting  was  about  to  break  up,  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  Mr.  Missing  and  Mr.  Prendergast,  who  were  talking  as  I  considered 
privately,  not  certainly  publicly,  respecting  the  tastes  of  different  paupers,  and 
what  they  had  seen  in  workhouses;  and  I  mentioned  then  that  it  was  a 
singular  thing  that  the  pauper  inmates  of  workhouses  liked  salt  and  water  at 
their  supper,  with  bread  and  cheese ;  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very 
nauseous  dose,  but  that  I  had  found  it  was  the  constant  practice  all  over 
Hampshire  for  parties  to  request  salt  to  be  put  in  their  water  to  take  with 
their  supper  ;  and  I  found  that  they  made  sop  with  their  bread. 

20363.  So  that  what  they  looked  upon  as  a  luxury,  was  not  salt  and  water 
only,  but  bread  mixed  with  it  ? — Yes. 

20364.  Do  you  wish  to  add  to,  or  vary  in  any  way  the  statement  you  have 
already  made  in  reference  to  the  insertion  of  the  paragraph  as  to  your  resigna¬ 
tion,  in  the  Globe  ."—I  should  wish  to  observe,  that  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
on  the  20th  of  October,  the  very  day  it  appeared,  and  before  it  appeared,  that 
the  paragraph  was  to  be  inserted. 

203^5-  How  did  that  come  to  your  knowledge? — I  received  the  information 
from  a  friend  of  mine. 

20366.  Was  that  any  party  connected  with  either  the  Poor-law  office,  or  the 
Globe  office  ?■ — With  the  Globe  office.  I  met  a  gentleman  in  the  Strand,  who 
told  me  of  it ;  nobody  at  that  time  knew  of  it  from  me  but  Mrs.  Parker  and  her 
sister.  He  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  “  I  understand  you  have  resigned.”  I 
expressed  my  surprize  that  he  should  know  it ;  I  could  not  understand  how  it 
had  got  into  the  newspaper ;  I  knew  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  it 
ought  not  to  be  known  at  Somerset-House  till  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  therefore  suprized  me  that  this  information  should  be  brought  to  me  in  this 
manner  before  the  Globe  newspaper  was  published. 

20367.  With  that  exception,  have  you  anything  to  add  to  or  to  vary  in  the 
account  which  you  have  given  of  the  conversation  which  took  place  as  to  the 
insertion  of  that  paragraph  ? — Not  at  all. 

20368.  Having  heard  what  was  the  evidence  given  on  the  subject  by  other 
gentlemen,  you  adhere  to  that  statement  ? — I  do. 

20369.  Have  you  any  general  observation  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  any  inquiry  at  Andover,  or  to  any  treat¬ 
ment  you  suppose  yourself  to  have  received  from  the  Commissioners  ? — I  think 
the  Commissioners,  before  they  suspended  the  inquiry,  might  have  requested 
me  to  send  up  the  depositions,  that  they  might  have  informed  themselves  of 
he  actual  state  of  circumstances  before  they  took  so  strong  a  step. 

2037°.  %  saying  might,  do  you  mean  to  express  your  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  have  done  so  ? — I  think,  having  regard  to  the  strong  step  that  was 
then  taken,  they  ought  to  have  done  so ;  it  was  within  their  discretion  whether 
they  did  so  or  not,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  that  they  should 
have  informed  themselves  of  the  true  state  of  the  facts.  When  I  returned  to 
London,  and  requested  that  the  depositions  might  be  perused,  they  declined 
to  peruse  them  and  to  inform  themselves  of  the  circumstances. 

20371.  I  do  not  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  requested  them  to 
peruse  the  depositions  ?— That  was  on  the  11th.  On  the  10th  I  arrived  at  the 
office,  and  saw  Mr.  Coode. 

20372.  To  whom  did  you  make  that  proposition  ?— To  Sir  Edmund  Head; 

1  wished  him  to  look  at  the  whole  state  of  the  circumstances,  and  to  go  through 
the  case  carefully. 

20373  At  that  time  I  believe  a  request  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Westlake  to 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  the  investigation  might  be  renewed ;  were 
you  aware  of  that  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  think  an  application  had  come  from 
r.  Westlake  then.  On  Monday  the  15th  I  think  that  application  was 
received ;  it  was  at  a  subsequent  date. 

.  20374*  (To  Mr.  JVestlake  )  When  did  you  write  to  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  remonstrating  against  their  suspension  of  the  inquiry,  and  requesting 
t  lem  to  renew  it  ?  On  the  10th  of  September. — (Mr.  Parker.)  I  remember 
'  ie  citcumstance  by  Mr.  Owen  coming  to  me  at  Highgate,  to  fetch  me  into 

town ; 
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town;  I  was  then  sent  for  to  confer  with  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
subject. 

20375-6.  You  had  asked  the  Commissioners  to  read  the  depositions  before 
they  came  to  a  decision  ? — I  had. 

20377.  At  that  time  I  believe  there  had  been  no  expression  of  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  your  conduct? — None  at  all.  I  wish  to  state  distinctly  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  I  applied  for  the  assistance  of  a  shorthand  writer  on  the  15th ; 
that  application  was  made  after  conference  with  Mr.  Coode,  and  afterwards  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Coode,  and  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  Sir  Edmund  Head.  Sir 
Edmund  Head  objected  in  the  first  place  to  employing  a  shorthand  writer,  on 
account  of  the  expense ;  but  Mr.  Coode’s  observation  induced  Mr.  Nicholls  to 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  it,  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  ultimately  gave  way.  The 
whole  of  my  time,  during  the  period  I  have  been  Assistant  Commissioner,  has 
been  devoted  generally  to  the  service  of  the  Commissioners.  I  entered  upon 
the  arrangements  of  workhouses,  not  with  a  view  to  pick  business,  as  has  been 
stated,  but  to  improve  the  administration  of  relief  in  my  district.  I  found, 
when  I  went  into  the  district,  that  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  workhouses 
were  in  a  very  bad  state,  in  almost  every  part  of  it.  I  found  that  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  sleeping  in  double  beds,  that  the  classification  was  very  bad, 
that  the  sewerage  was  bad,  that  fever  prevailed  in  many  of  the  workhouses,  that 
sickness  was  more  than  usually  prevalent  in  the  workhouses,  and  such  a  state 
of  things  existed  as  I  had  no  conception  of.  Though  I  had  been  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  three  years,  and  had  been  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  nearly  three  years,  I  had  no  idea  of  any  such  state  of  things 
existing.  I  reported  the  state  of  the  accounts  to  the  Commissioners ;  I  reported 
the  state  of  many  workhouses  to  the  Commissioners.  When  1  reported  the 
state  of  the  Cuckfield  Workhouse,  Mr.  Lewis  objected  to  my  making  such 
reports,  because  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  Commissioners  if 
they  were  afterwards  called  for  in  Parliament. 

20378.  Was  that  after  your  statement  of  the  abuses  had  been  laid  before 
Mr.  Lewis  ? — After  my  statements  had  been  laid  before  Mr.  Lewis. 

20379.  Was  that  observation  made  by  him  as  an  individual,  or  by  the  Board; 
were  there  other  gentlemen  present  ? — No. 

20380.  Are  you  confident  of  that  expression? — Quite  confident.  I  com¬ 
municated  this  state  of  things  to  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Mr.  Coode,  and  I  also 
communicated  them  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  I  told  them  I  must  devote  a 
considerable  time  to  remedying  those  evils.  When  I  looked  into  the  accounts 
of  the  Cuckfield  Union,  which  was  the  first  I  spoke  of,  I  found  that  only  a 
limited  sum,  something  less  than  8,000  /.,  could  have  been  expended  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament  in  providing  a  new  workhouse.  They  had  already  built  one 
workhouse  under  the  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ;  that  was  a  most 
objectionable  workhouse  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  there  were  only  two 
yards ;  the  rooms  were  of  a  low  pitch ;  internally  the  wards  were  extremely 
bad.  The  old  workhouse,  for  children  and  for  aged  people,  was  extremely 
objectionable ;  for  in  a  small  room,  I  think  a  very  limited  room,  there  were 
34  aged  people ;  and  when  I  tried  to  make  all  the  people  sit  down  in  this 
room  on  four  rows  of  seats,  there  were  two  left  .standing.  The  yards  were 
mere  passages,  and  fever  had  occasionally  prevailed  in  the  workhouse.  Upon 
looking  into  the  state  of  things,  1  found  if  the  architect  who  had  been  usually 
employed  to  erect  workhouses  had  been  employed  in  this  instance,  no  adequate 
wTorkhouse  could  have  been  provided.  In  the  Gloucester  Union,  for  instance, 
I  found  no  accounts  whatever  relating  to  the  building  in  the  books.  When  I 
investigated  the  state  of  the  accounts,  I  found  that  the  workhouse,  which  was 
to  have  been  built  for  three  thousand  some  odd  hundred  pounds,  had  cost 
upwards  of  10,000/. ;  the  rest  of  the  expenses  being  made  up  in  extras  and 
fittings.  The  accounts  were  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  in  consequence  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  arrange  the  accounts  of  that  union.  That  was  the  first  matter  which 
brought  the  workhouse  accounts  under  my  notice. 

28381-2.  I  apprehend  that  receiving  the  estimates,  and  superintending  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  money  for  workhouse,  rests  with  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  does  not  it  ? — The  Commissioners  have  to  regulate  the  expenditure, 
and  to  prescribe  the  amount. 

20383.  Would  not  it  rest  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  decide  whether 
they  should  have  a  table  of  a  particular  length,  or  chairs  of  a  particular  size  in 
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the  Board-room,  for  instance  ? — Those  would  be  fittings  ;  I  am  speaking  of 
extras,  when  you  add  to  the  buildings ;  if  you  find  that  you  have  omitted 
infirmary  wards  for  instance,  or  that  you  require  a  new  wing  after  the  work- 
house  is  built,  that  is  all  adding  to  the  freehold. 

20384.  Whether  those  should  or  not  be  added  rests  with  the  Commissioners 
I  understand  you,  and  not  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?— -Not  with  the  Board 
of  Guardians.  In  Brighton  the  Commissioners  prohibited  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  there,  building  a  school-room  without  their  previous  sanction,  and  the 
whole  case  was  thus  opened  to  me ;  finding  that  a  new  workhouse  could  not 
be  built  in  the  Cuckfield  Union,  unless  some  new  plan  were  devised,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  could  suggest  a  better  plan  for  workhouses,  a  cheaper  plan,  and 
with  more  accommodation.  I  consulted  architects  with  respect  to  the  Cuck¬ 
field  and  Rye  Unions,  and  found  the  expense  would  be  more  than  the  guardians 
could  incur.  I  then  drew  my  first  plan  of  a  workhouse,  with  improved  classifi¬ 
cations  ;  I  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Lewis  desired  that  it  should  be 
lithographed  for  office  use ;  it  was  lithographed  in  the  office,  and  circulated. 
I  was  then  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  that  was  the  first  plan  I  drew  of  an 
improved  workhouse  ;  that  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1843.  With 
those  plans  in  my  hand,  I  then  went  round  to  those  different  unions  with 
bad  workhouses,  taking  means  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  a  new  workhouse, 
and  with  something  like  confidence  suggested  to  the  guardians  that  buildings 
could  be  erected  for  a  certain  sum.  I  went  to  Rye,  and  to  Cuckfield,  and  plans 
were  arranged  there  ;  of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  labour  devolving  upon 
me  ;  but  it  afterwards  became  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  plans,  because 
in  some  places  where  large  sums  of  money  had  been  expended  on  the  old 
workhouses,  I  found  it  was  necessary  that  those  old  unions  should  be  given  up ; 
that  new  workhouses  should  be  built,  and  that  larger  workhouses  were  required, 
of  a  cheaper  character  than  I  had  devised  before.  In  the  Highworth  and 
Swindon  Union  I  found  wages  out  of  doors  6  s.  a  week,  many  people  coming 
for  relief,  and  the  Commissioners  sanctioning  the  introduction  of  their  children 
into  the  workhouse,  which  made  a  pressure  not  only  upon  the  workhouse,  but 
upon  the  poor-rates  in  every  direction ;  I  went  to  that  union,  and  suggested 
a  new  workhouse  there  ;  the  architect  could  not  bring  out  a  plan  which  would 
enable  the  Board  to  build  a  workhouse.  I  brought  out  a  new  plan  of  a  work- 
house  myself,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  plan  which  has  ever  been  devised.  The 
Commissioners  suggested  in  several  instances  that  other  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  should  consult  me  when  they  got  into  similar  difficulties ;  and  I  was 
very  generally  consulted  by  other  Assistant  Commissioners  upon  other  matters. 
At  Mr.  Hall’s  request  for  me  to  go  to  Canterbury  I  did  go,  and  devoted  several 
days  to  the  preparation  of  the  Canterbury  plans,  and  also  to  the  preparation 
of  the  plans  of  another  workhouse.  I  beg  to  hand  in  some  of  the  plans  which 
I  have  prepared  for  the  construction  of  workhouses. 

20385.  Was  this  while  you  were  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Andover 
district  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

20386.  Do  I  understand  that  these  visits  to  workhouses,  and  the  trouble  you 
took  with  reference  to  the  workhouses  not  in  your  own  union,  were  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

20387.  Did  you  in  any  case  pay  volunteer  visits  ? — No. 

20388.  All  the  visits  you  paid  for  those  objects  were  of  the  direction  of 
your  official  superiors  ? — Yes. 

20389.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  those  visits  interfered,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  with  the  discharge  of  your  duty  as  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the 
Andover  District  ? — Yes  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  I  did  the  public  great 
service  by  the  introduction  of  improved  workhouses.  I  got  rid  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  appearance  of  the  old  workhouses,  and  introduced  quite  a  new  system 
of  workhouse  building.  Had  I  remained  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  district,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  have  induced  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  make  the  buildings  double  buildings ;  to  pull  down  the  whole  frontage,  and 
improve  the  classification,  by  adding  four  or  five  new  classes. 

20390.  Did  you  find  ordinarily  an  insufficient  number  of  yards  ? — Yes. 

20391.  How  many  are  there  in  the  Andover  Workhouse? — Four. 

20392.  Do  you  think,  for  240  paupers,  that  is  sufficient? — It  is  a  house 
intended  for  300  inmates,  and  it  will  barely  hold  230  ;  that  is,  even  putting 
some  of  them  in  shed  buildings,  which  is  very  inconvenient. 


20393.  The 
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20393.  The  number  of  yards,  I  presume,  does  not  depend  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inmates,  so  much  as  upon  the  variety  of  classes  of  inmates  which  there 

&re  p _ Quite  so  ;  I  think  a  workhouse  ought  to  have  eight  classes  at  least. 

These  plans  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  at  the  present  moment  to  the  Poor- 
law  Commission  ;  they  are  adopted  now  in  the  Hungerford  Union.  They 
have  determined  there  shall  he  a  new  workhouse,  and  they  are  adopting  those 

plans.  .  ,  . 

20394.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  as  to  the  vagrant  wards  m  the 

Andover  Workhouse  ;  are  you  cognizant  of  the  real  facts  of  that  case  ? — I  am 
told  they  are  15  feet  by  5  feet  6.  I  think,  for  two  or  three  vagrants,  that  ward 
would  be  sufficient ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  an  adequate  ward  for  a  large 
number. 

20395.  Were  you  cognizant  that  inmates  of  both  sexes  were  put  into  that 
ward  ?— I  was  not ;  my  information  was  quite  contrary  to  that ;  I  always  under¬ 
stood,  and  was  always  told,  that  if  they  had  a  female  tramp,  and  they  did  not 
have  one  in  three  months,  the  female  probationary  ward  was  cleared,  and  the 
tramp  was  lodged  there. 

20396.  Have  you  made  inquiries  upon  that  point  i  I  have  spoken  to  Mr. 
Loscombe  upon  the  subject,  and  he  tells  me  that  which  quite  concurs  with 

the  information  i  have  always  received. 

20397.  You  had  not  had  your  attention  called  to  that  before  ? — Mr.  Loscombe 
tells  me  that  I  suggested  to  him  that  the  vagrant  ward  should  be  ceiled,  and 
that  it  was  ceiled  according®  to  my  suggestion.  I  do  not  remember  it,  but 
I  will  undertake  to  sav,  that  wherever  I  saw  a  vagrant  ward  which  was  not 
ceiled,  I  did  so. 

20398.  Is  there  any  objection  to  using  the  female  receiving  ward  as  a  place 
for  vagrants  r — I  think  so. 

20399.  Is  it  so  used  often  ?— In  rural  unions  it  has  been  so  used  ;  it  is  very 
frequently  in  the  rural  unions,  where  they  receive  vagrants  or  tramps. 

20400.'  The  objection  I  suppose  would  be,  that  they  would  mix  together  two 
classes  of  paupers  ?— -Yes,  and  I  think  it  might  be  a  danger  of  contagion  ;  they 
never  mix  them  at  the  Andover  Union. 

20401.  Something  has  been  stated  as  to  a  meeting  between  you  and  Mr. 
Coode,  at  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Cadell  in  the  Strand ;  do  you  remember  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Coode  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  remember  meeting  Mr.  Coode  in  the 
Strand,  and  after  that  meeting  him  at  Mr.  Cadell’s  shop  by  appointment. 

20402.  Was  the  first  meeting  accidental? — It  was  ;  it  occurred  on  the  7th 
of  November. 

20403.  That  was  an  accidental  meeting,  was  it  ? — It  was. 

20404.  What  took  place  when  you  met  ? — I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Coode, 
telling  me  he  had  returned  to  London  ;  that  was  on  the  morning  of  the  6th. 

I  had  been  in  communication  with  him  at  the  meeting,  which  was  an  accidental 
meeting. 

20405.  Had  you  any  previous  communication  with  him  in  reference  to  any 
subject  connected  with  your  resignation  ?— No,  it  was  merely  a  note  telling  me 
he  had  returned. 

20406.  What  passed  between  you  when  you  met  in  the  Strand?— He  told 
me  that  he  had  been  to  see  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  and  had  some  con¬ 
versation  with  them  respecting  Mr.  Hancock  Hall’s  death,  and  he  understood  a 
relation  of  mine  and  some  other  person  were  the  two  candidates  who  stood  the 
best  chance  for  the  appointment.  Upon  his  mentioning  my  relation’s  name  I 
expressed  my  surprize,  and  said  I  thought  he  must  have  been  misinformed. 

I  doubted  very  much  whether  any  such  application  could  have  been  made,  and 
I  begged  of  him  not  to  mention  the  subject,  and  I  would  go  and  ascertain,  and 
if  he  would  meet  me  at  Cadell’s  I  would  tell  him  the  result. 

20407.  Was  that  the  first  occasion  of  any  communication  between  you  and 
Mr.  Coode  as  to  a  commissionership  of  lunacy  ? — Yes. 

20408.  Or  any  other  employment? — Mr.  Coode  came  to  my  house  on  the 
13th  of  October,  and  then  a  communication  took  place. 

20409.  He  having  mentioned  this  about  Mr.  Hancock  Halls  death  and  there 
being  two  candidates  for  the  office,  what  took  place  t — There  had  been  a  great 
number  of  candidates,  but  my  relation  and  another  person,  he  said,  stood  the 
best  chance  of  success.  Mr.  Coode  told  me  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  he 
should  apply  for  it ;  he  also  mentioned  that  Mr.  Lumley  was  thinking  of  apply- 
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ing  for  it.  I  requested,  when  he  mentioned  my  relation’s  name  to  me,  that  he 
would  not  mention  it  further,  thinking  he  must  have  been  misinformed.  I  went 
up  to  Lincoln’s-inn  and  saw  my  relation,  and  I  told  him  what  I  had  heard ;  he 
said  at  once,  “  Where  can  you  have  learnt  that  ?  for  heaven’s  sake  go  and  con¬ 
tradict  it ;  it  will  be  very  injurious  to  me  ;  go  and  contradict  it  at  once.”  I  met 
Mr.  Coode  again,  and  told  him  so. 

20410.  Was  that  at  the  meeting  by  appointment  ?— Yes.  It  appeared  to  me 
so  improbable  that  my  relation  should  have  thought  of  asking  for  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  it  being  so  beneath  his  position  in  the  world,  if  I  may  so  say,  that  I  did 
not  believe  it. 

20411.  When  you  met  Mr.  Coode  by  appointment,  will  you  state  what 
passed  ? — I  told  Mr.  Coode  that  he  had  not  applied  for  any  situation  of  the 
sort,  and  that  he  was  under  some  misapprehension.  Mr.  Coode  said  no  more 
about  it,  and  the  matter  passed  off.  I  wish  distinctly  to  say,  that  I  never  applied 
for  such  situation  to  any  one. 

20412.  You  had  never  told  Mr.  Coode  that  you  had  become  an  applicant  for 
the  vacant  office  in  the  lunacy  commission  ? — Never. 

20413.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  would  ask  for  an  interview  with  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  respecting  you  ? — No. 

20414.  Were  you  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  he  was  intending  to  do  so? 
— No. 

20415.  Did  he  tell  you  he  wrould  ? — No,  he  did  not  tell  me  so  ;  and  if  he 
had,  I  should  have  told  him  it  was  impossible,  for  I  had  written  to  Sir  James 
Graham  stating  that  the  Commissioners  had  sent  offers  to  me. 

20416.  What  date  do  you  fix  for  this  meeting  ? — The  7th  of  November. 

20417.  Had  you  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  day  before  ? — I  had 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  day  before. 

20418.  Then  it  must  be  under  some  misapprehension,  if  it  has  been  stated 
that  you  encouraged  Mr.  Coode  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Commissioners 
upon  that  occasion  ? — On  that  very  day  Mr.  Coode,  at  Messrs.  Cadell’s  shop, 
told  me  that  Sir  James  Graham  had  sent  my  letter  to  him  to  Mr.  George 
Lewis,  and  that  he  had  met  Mr.  George  Lewis  upon  the  steps  of  Somerset 
House  with  the  letter  in  his  hands. 

20419.  Will  you  tell  us  what  that  letter  was? — “  Highgate,  6th  November 
1845.  Sir,  Having  received  an  authorized  message  from  Mr.  Lewis,  one  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  wish  to  injure  me  and 
will  give  me  a  recommendation  for  other  employment,  I  deem  it  right  to 
apprize  you  of  such  communication  having  been  made  to  me,  I  also  deem  it 
right  to  transmit  to  you  the  accompanying  envelope,  copied  from  letters 
addressed  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Dodson,  chairman  of  the  Andover 
Union,  and  from  Mr.  Missing,  barrister-at-law.  I  have,  &c.,  H.  W.  Parker.” 

20420.  Are  you  confident  of  your  correctness  in  stating  that  the  interview 
at  Messrs.  Cadell’s  shop  took  place  the  day  subsequently  to  your  writing  the 
letter  ? — It  did. 

20421.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Coode  a  third  time  that  day  ? — I  did. 

20422.  Did  he  communicate  any  message  to  you  on  the  same  day,  at  Messrs. 
Cadell’s  shop  ? — He  brought  a  written  paper,  I  think  it  was  the  same  day,  and 
that  was  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  effect  of  the  messages 
sent  to  me. 

20423.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  paper? — The  effect  of  it  was  that  the 
messages  sent  to  me  were  intended  to  refer  to  private  employment,  and  not  to 
public  employment. 

20424.  Did  you  admit  the  correctness  of  that  ? — No,  I  refused  to  accept  it, 
and  told  him  I  regarded  it  as  an  insult. 

20425.  Do  I  distinctly  understand  from  you  that  you  never  encouraged 
Mr.  Coode  in  seeking  an  interview  with  the  Commissioners,  in  reference  to  any 
appointment  for  you  ? — Never. 

20426.  When  he  came  to  you  after  having  had  that  interview,  did  you  show 
any  satisfaction  ?— Very  far  from  it. 

t  20427.  Then  your  whole  appearance  was  not  significant  of  satisfaction  ? — 

A  ot  at  all ;  I  regarded  it  as  an  exceedingly  insulting  and  offensive  communi¬ 
cation.  /  .  M-Jj. 

20428.  Are  you  confident  that  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Coode  showed  to 
you  this  written  memorandum,  representing  the  view  Mr.  Lewis  had  taken  of 
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the  messages  previously  sent,  was  on  the  same  day,  though  not  on  the  same  II. 
occasion  on  which  the  communication  took  place  about  the  lunacy  commission  ? 

— Yes.  I  wish  to  mention  that  Mr.  Coode  called  upon  me  on  Sunday,  October  ~ 

the  15th,  at  my  own  house,  at  Highgate ;  he  remained  a  considerable  time 
there,  and,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Parker,  he  delivered  a  message  from  Mr. 
Lewis  to  me. 

20429.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Coode’ s  statement  of  that  ? — Yes. 

20430.  Do  you  differ  from  that  ? — I  do,  altogether. 

20431.  Will  you  give  your  version  of  it? — Mr.  Coode  called  on  me  just 
after  church -time,  and  informed  me  that  as  soon  as  he  received  my  note  of  the 
17th  ol|October,  inclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Nicholls’s  letter  of  the  16th  of  October, 
and  my  reply  of  the  17th,  he  went  to  the  Commissioners  and  saw  them  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  Board-room ;  that  he  mentioned  to  them  he  had  heard  from  me 
that  they  had  called  upon  me  to  resign,  and  said  that  he  was  quite  unprepared 
for  the  information ;  that  some  general  conversation  took  place  on  the  Andover 
case,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  remarked  that  the  case  was  an  embar¬ 
rassing  one  to  the  Commissioners  ;  and  that  as  I  had  been  prominently  before 
the  public  in  it,  the  Commissioners  felt  that  they  ought  to  do  something  to  show 
that  they  disapproved  of  the  alleged  abuses.  Mr.  Nicholls  adverted  to  the 
draft  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson,  and  said  that  it  had  an  appearance  of  insubordina¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Coode  said  in  reply,  that  the  abuses  had  not  been  countenanced  by 
me  ;  and  that  if  there  had  been  any  mismanagement  of  the  inquiry  by  me,  there 
had  been  greater  errors  committed  by  the  Commissioners  themselves.  Air. 
Coode  then  informed  me  that  Air.  Lumley  entered  the  room,  and  that  nothing 
mere  passed  on  the  subject ;  that  he  accompanied  Air.  Lewis  into  Mr.  Lewis’s 
room,  when  Mr.  Lewis  said  they  had  called  on  me  to  resign,  in  deference  to 
public  opinion ;  that  I  had  written  a  draft  letter  to  Mr.  Dodson,  which  was 
contumacious,  and  that  they  could  not  retain  me  in  the  commission.  Air. 
Coode  questioned  whether  public  opinion  was  against  me ;  Air.  Lewis  said, 
that  the  ground  of  their  proceeding  rather  was,  that  I  had  written  a  draft 
letter  to  Air.  Dodson.  Mr.  Coode  noticed  my  length  of  service  as  assistant 
secretary  and  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  said  that  I  was  not  likely  tacitly  to 
submit  to  such  an  injuiry.  Mr.  Lewis  said  he  had  always  found  me  very 
quiet :  Mr.  Coode  replied  that  might  be  so,  but  that  he  knew  that  I  should 
resent  an  injury  ;  that  in  doing  so  I  should  be  pertinacious,  and  then  mentioned 
instances  of  pertinacity.  Moreover,  he  said,  t£  We  have  always  found  him  per¬ 
tinacious  in  matters  of  business,  though  very  quiet  about  it.”  Mr.  Lewis  said, 

“  Pertinacious  enough  ;  but  what  harm  can  he  do  us  ?  There  was  Day,  what 
harm  has  he  done  us  ?  Jenkin  Jones,  what  harm  has  he  done  us  ?  The  Roch¬ 
dale  case,  what  harm  has  that  done  us  ?  ”  Mr.  Coode  said,  “  This  is  a  different 
case  from  Day’s,  and  is’ not  to  be  compared  with  Jones’s.”  Mr.  Lewis,  after 
reflecting  a  minute  or  two,  said,  “  Well,  we  do  not  wish  to  injure  Parker  ;  shall 
you  see  him  soon  ?  ”  Mr.  Coode  said  he  should  see  me  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Lewis  remarked,  “  Well,  mind  we  do  not  wish  to  injure  Parker,  and  we  will 
give  him  a  recommendation  for  other  employment.”  Air.  Coode  inquired  if  he 
was  to  deliver  that  message  ;  Air.  Lewis  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  repeated 
it,  saying  it  was  to  be  given  as  an  authorized  message.  Mr.  Coode  said, 

“  Such  is  the  message  I  am  the  bearer  of.” 

20432.  You  made  the  written  memorandum  from  which  you  have  been 
reading,  I  understand,  on  the  evening  of  the  Sunday  ? — I  did. 

20433.  Do  you  put  that  before  the  Committee  as  a  correct  representation  of 
Mr.  Coode  then  stated  ?- — I  do. 

20434.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  its  correctness  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
about  it.  Mr.  Coode  was  with  me  some  time  after  this  had  taken  place ;  he 
remained  in  my  house  some  time  ;  he  took  luncheon  there,  and  I  accompanied 
him  to  his  own  house  in  the  afternoon,  and  returned  to  Highgate ;  and  then 
I  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Parker  that  it  was  a  serious  matter  of  course,  and  that  I 
had  better  put  down  what  had  occurred.  I  then  put  down,  as  far  as  my  recol¬ 
lection  went,  what  had  taken  place,  and  she  quite  concurred  with  me. 

20435.  Did  you  ever  show  that  to  Mr.  Coode? — I  mentioned  to  Air.  Coode 
that  I  had  such  a  memorandum,  and  he  quite  assented  that  he  had  brought 
such  a  message  at  the  time.  I  took  care  to  apprise  Mr.  Coode  of  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  I  had  got  upon  the  subject. 
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H.  W.  Parker,  20436.  Were  you  in  this  room  when  that  paper  now  in  your  hand  was 
Esq.  placed  in  Mr.  Goode’s  hand  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

- - -  20437.  Do  you  remember  hearing  him  state  that  that  statement  was  like 

31  July  1846.  what  occurre(j  with  you  in  all  other  respects,  and  in  his  judgment  was  so  likely 
to  be  a  true  version,  that  he  had  little  doubt  it  was  correct  ? — Yes. 

20438.  And  that  afterwards  he  repeated,  “  I  have  had  a  memorandum  put 
into  my  hands,  which  appears  so  generally  correct,  and  which  contains  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  a  message  as  this,  that  it  inclines  me  to  think  that  it  took  place 
on  the  day  to  which  the  memorandum  refers  ”  ? — 

20439.  Was  anything  said  about  the  Commissionership  of  Lunacy  on  this 
occasion  ?— No,  Mr.  Hancock  Hall  was  not  dead  then. 

20440.  Mr.  Christie.']  Does  the  relation  you  have  spoken  of  bear  your 
name  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

20441.  But  nothing  was  said  at  that  meeting  at  Messrs.  Cadell’s  shop  about 
your  being  a  candidate  for  the  Commissionership  of  Lunacy  ?— No. 

20442.  Neither  by  you  nor  Mr.  Coode  ? — No. 

20442*.  Sir  J.  Pakington.]  Two  letters  have  been  used  on  your  behalf,  which 
were  written  to  you  by  Mr.  Coode  before  this  Committee ;  the  first  conveying 
to  you  a  friendly  warning  of  certain  expressions  which  Mr.  Coode  had  heard 
with  regard  to  you  at  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  Office ;  and  the  second, 
offering  you  assistance  in  the  matter  of  this  inquiry.  I  believe  that  is  a  correct 
version  of  the  contents  of  those  letters  ?— The  first  letter  apprised  me  of  Mr. 
Lewis’s  feelings  towards  me  in  1843;  the  second  letter  had  reference  to  my 
removal  from  the  office. 

20443.  Did  not  you  consider  those  letters  to  be  both  of  a  friendly  and  a 

confidential  nature  ? — I  did.  -j-  g  \  ■ 

20444.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  Mr.  Coode  for  his  permission  to 
make  use  of  them  before  this  Committee  ? — I  did  not. 

20445.  Did  you  give  to  Mr.  Coode  any  intimation  of  your  intention  of  doing 
so  ? — I  did. 

20446.  When  ? — Six  weeks  or  two  months  before  they  were  produced. 

20447.  A  written  intimation? — No;  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Coode  that  I  had 
heard  some  rumours  of  an  exceedingly  painful  nature ;  that  I  felt  ii  those 
rumours  were  true,  and  that  he  intended  to  give  such  evidence  as  it  was 
rumoured  he  intended  to  give,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  notice  those 
rumours,  however  painful  it  might  be  to  do  so. 

20448.  Did  he  give  you  any  answer  ? — He  sent  me  an  answer  that  I  was  not 
to  doubt  him ;  that  I  was  lending  too  ready  an  ear  to  tale-bearers. 

20449.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  To  how  many  districts  were  your  duties  to  be  con- 
'  fined  by  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — The  district  assigned  to  me 
comprehended  86  unions. 

20450.  Captain  Pechell.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Coode  had  ample 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  was  to  occur  before  this  Committee  in  reference 
to  your  correspondence  with  him? — I  am. 

20451.  That  he  had  ample  time  to  make  himself  master  of  the  different 
questions  which  were  likely  to  arise  upon  his  examination  r — I  wrote  to  him  to 
invite  him  to  confer  with  me  upon  the  subject,  and  I  saw  him  once  or  twice. 

20452.  This  ( pointing  to  a  plan)  I  understand  is  a  plan  of  yours  ior  union 
workhouses  ? — This  workhouse  is  built  at  Aylesbury  with  a  little  higher  pitch 
to  the  roof;  this  plan,  with  a  little  lower  pitch,  is  intended  for  Canteroury. 

20453.  Is  this  green  part  outside  the  walls  intended  for  the  recreation  of  the 
paupers,  for  cricket  or  quoits  ?—The  green  portion  is  intended  for  an  airing- 
ground  for  the  sick. 

20454.  Mas  your  time  been  very  much  occupied  in  making  out  those  plans  ? 
— It  has  occupied  a  considerable  time,  because  I  have  had  to  make  minute 
calculations  as  to  the  expense  of  erecting  such  buildings. 

20455.  That  which  you  considered  your  duty  has  been  the  cause  of  your 
not  being  able  to  keep  up  the  correspondence  which  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  complain  of  as  being  in  arrear  ? — That  and  other  matters ;  every 
description  of  business  has  been  referred  to  me ;  legal  business.  The  Gilbert 
Unions  took  up  an  amazing  time.  I  worked  up  the  whole  history  of  the  Gil¬ 
bert  Act,  by  visits  to  the  House  of  Commons,  searches  among  the  papers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  through  Mr.  Chadwick’s  library,  and  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  at  other  places  where  I  went  to  get  the  history  of  the  Gilbert  Act, 

which 
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which  was  given  before  the  Gilbert  Act  Committee,  by  Mr.  Lewis.  I  drew  up 
a  report  conveying  that  information  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners ;  I  after¬ 
wards  got  up  the  whole  of  the  facts  connected  with  five  Gilbert  Unions,  the 
Gilbert  parishes  in  my  district.  I  examined  all  the  witnesses,  and  prepared  all 

the  questions  to  be  put  to  the  witnesses. 

20456.  In  short,  you  completely  crammed  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioner,  with  what  he  was  to  furnish  to  the  Committee  upon  the  Gilbert  Unions  .J 
— I  gave  a  great  deal  of  information  to  the  Commissioners  which  was  entirely 
new.  The  origin  of  the  inquiry  was,  that  I  received  instruction  to  inform  my¬ 
self  upon  the  state  of  the  different  Gilbert  Unions,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
investigation  a  friend  of  mine  sent  to  me  a  note  enclosing  a  paper  that  he  had 
found  at  a  butter-shop  ;  it  turned  out  to  be  an  extract  from  certain  Resolutions 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Those  Resolutions,  by  some  inadvertence,  were  not 
included  in  the  Index  to  the  House  of  Commons’  books.  The  note  sending  it 
to  me  was  this  :  “  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  the  New  Poor  Law  is 
not  new  ;  vide  enclosed.”  I  then  got  the  history  of  the  Gilbert  Act. 

20457.  Mr.  Christie.']  Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Lewis  examined  witnesses 
before  the  Gilbert  Union  Committee  ? — No. 

20458.  Who  did  you  prepare  the  questions  for?- — For  one  of  the  members  of 

the  Committee. 

20459.  Captain  Pechell.]  We  are  to  understand  you  are  indebted  to  the  butter- 
shop  for  this  information,  and  Mr.  Lewis  is  indebted  to  you  for  communicating 
it  to  him  ? — The  first  information  about  the  Gilbert  Unions  I  got  from  the 
butter-sliop. 

20460.  Your  time  was  very  much  occupied  subsequently,  I  believe,  in  furnish¬ 
ing  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  information  which  they  required  to 
substantiate  their  charges  against  those  incorporations  ?- — Very  much  so.  .  I  not 
only  attended  to  the  state  of  the  different  Gilbert  Unions  in  my  own  district, 
but  I  also  attended  to  the  facts  to  be  presented  to  the  Committee  in  three  other 
unions. 

20461.  This  employment  might  be  considered  as  extra  work  to  you,  as 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  district  ? — Quite  so. 

20462.  Did  you  receive  the  approbation  of  the  three  Commissioners  of 
Somerset  House  for  your  performance  of  that  extra  labour  ? — The  Commis¬ 
sioners  did  communicate  to  me  that  it  was  very  satisfactory ;  and  I  also 
received  a  complimentary  message  from  some  members  of  the  Committee. 

20463.  Did  not  you  think,  when  you  received  the  private  letter  from  Mr. 
Nicholls,  advising  you  to  send  in  your  resignation,  that  your  previous  conduct 
with  regard  to  your  employment  respecting  the  Gilbert  Incorporations  would 
have  been  considered  by  them  at  that  time  as  a  full  explanation  of  wThat  had 
occurred  during  the  time  ?- — I  should  think  so.  Though  I  was  not  before  the 
Committee  in  1845,  I  was  engaged  upon  business  connected  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1845,  I  think  10  or  12  days.  But  even  after  the  Committee  had 
reported,  I  was  employed,  by  Mr.  Lewis’s  directions,  upon  matters  connected 
with  the  Gilbert  Incorporations.  That  was  in  July  and  August  1845. 

20464.  I  believe  you  were  employed  two  Sessions  r — Tes  ;  and  the  two  years 
before  I  wTas  employed  in  getting  up  the  information. 

20465.  Were  the  Commissioners  aware  that  it  was  a  very  unpopular  employ¬ 
ment  to  send  you  into  Sussex  to  communicate  with  the  guardians  of  the  Pres¬ 
ton  Union  ?— I  think  they  were,  for  they  communicated  several  times  the 
observations  which  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  it. 

20466.  I  believe  you  were  sent  down  to  make  a  special  report  upon  the 
Preston  Workhouse  ? — I  was. 

20467.  Had  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  any  objection  to  produce  that 
rep0rt  ? — I  think  there  was  an  objection  in  the  first  instance ;  it  was  after¬ 
wards  obtained,  I  remember. 

20468.  You  stated  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  prohibited  the  guar¬ 
dians,  under  the  local  Act  of  Brighton,  from  improving  their  workhouse  ?— 
From  an  addition  of  some  school-rooms. 

20469.  Do  you  know  whether  those  school-rooms  have  been  added  since  ? 
They  have,  and  very  fine  rooms  they  are. 

20470.  Did  you  coincide  with  the  directors  and  guardians  of  the  parish  of 
Brighton  in  the  improvement  which  they  suggested  ? — The  proceedings  com¬ 
menced  before  I  went  into  the  district,  but  when  I  saw  the  rooms  and  saw  the 
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H.  W.  Purler ,  buildings,  I  quite  agreed  with  the  directors  and  governors  of  the  poor  on  the 
Es(f*  subject. 

- - -  20471.  Do  you  understand  now  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  been 

31  July  184G.  a  hindrance  to  those  improvements,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  at  Brighton  ? — The  proceedings  which  followed  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  necessarily  retarded  the  erection  of  the  building. 

20472.  But  for  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  the  Brighton  parish  officers 
would  have  had  excellent  places  for  the  education  of  the  poor  ? — Sooner,  cer¬ 
tainly. 

20473.  With  regard  to  the  Brighton  dietary,  can  you  produce  the  scale  of 
dietary  there  ? — I  have  not  the  scale  with  me. 

20474.  But  you  remember  parts  of  it  ? — Yes. 

20475.  Eo  you  know  whether  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  approved  of  that 
dietary  ? — I  heard  that  it  had  been  observed  upon  by  the  Commissioners ; 

I  never  heard  them  express  any  opinion  upon  it. 

20476.  Were  you  condemned  at  all,  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  for  allowing  such  a  dietary  ? — No. 

20477.  Is  that  a  superior  dietary  to  the  workhouse  at  West  Hampnett,  near 
Chichester  ? — It  is  a  higher  dietary. 

20478.  And  that  is  a  dietary  which  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  approve  of? 

— -Yes,  they  fixed  it ;  I  think  I  could  give  you  the  quantities. 

20479.  The  Brighton  dietary  in  1846,  which  has  been  in  operation  a  great 
many  years,  is,  weekly,  men  1 04  ounces  of  bread  ;  beer,  seven  quarts  a  week  ; 
cheese,  10|  ounces  ;  meat  or  meat-pudding  and  vegetables  at  discretion,  four 
days  in  the  week ;  one  day,  suet  pudding  and  vegetables  at  discretion ;  three 
days,  three  pints  of  pea  soup ;  in  addition  to  this,  men  of  60  have  daily  half 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a  pint  of  tea,  and  half  a  pint  of  strong  beer  at  1 1  o’clock. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  you  approved  or  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  going 
on  at  the  workhouse  at  Brighton,  in  respect  to  the  dietary  of  the  poor  ? — 1 
think  the  diet  of  the  poor  in  a  town  ought  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  a 
rural  population.  I  never  have  expressed  any  opinion  upon  the  Brighton  diet 
table. 

20480.  You  never  disapproved  of  the  system  of  having  meat  and  puddings 
at  discretion  ? — I  have  never  expressed  any  opinion  upon  it. 

20481 .  Have  you  ever  reported  that  the  management  of  the  poor  was  well 
conducted  at  Brighton  ? — I  got  up  a  quantity  of  information  respecting 
Brighton,  under  instructions  to  report  upon  local  Acts  ;  that  information  X 
withheld  from  the  Commissioners,  having  told  them  previously  that  I  could 
not  report  upon  a  town  like  Brighton,  and  expose  any  error  which  there  might 
be  in  the  management,  when  such  great  abuses  existed  in  the  neighbouring 
unions  ;  and  that  X  thought  the  better  way  would  be,  till  those  abuses  were 
removed,  to  withhold  my  report  upon  Brighton. 

20482.  That  would  include  the  unions  to  the  east  and  west  of  Brighton  ? — 

At  the  moment  I  referred  more  particularly  to  the  Lewes  Union  and  to  the 
Cuckfield  Union. 

20483.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  in  the  town  of  Brighton,  or  do  you  think  that  any  manage¬ 
ment  under  the  present  system  at  Somerset  House,  could  be  an  improvement 
upon  that  under  the  local  Act  ? — I  had  heard  that  the  accounts  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  audited  at  Brighton,  and  I  wished  to  attend  an  audit  one  afternoon,  but 
it  was  all  over  in  three  minutes. 

20484.  Are  you  aware  that  the  rate-payers  have  a  control  over  those  ac¬ 
counts  } — Yes. 

20484^.  You  have  stated  that  certain  forms  and  orders  which  are  directed 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  1845,  were  upon  the  form  of  a 
former  date,  which  was  only  continued  because  the  guardians  reported  that  , 
they  had  a  stock  in  hand  ? — That  wms  the  case. 

20485.  Has  any  inconvenience  resulted,  or  as  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the 
Andover  district  have  you  been  kept  ignorant  of  any  proceedings  of  that  Board 
of  Guardians,  owing  to  the  use  of  obsolete  forms  ? — I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  if  certain  information  had  been  given  to  me ;  but  if  X  had  seen  any 
notice  about  bone-crushing,  or  abolishing  bone-crushing,  in  the  Andover 
Union,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  noticed  it,  because  it  was  a  general 

principle 
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principle  at  Somerset  House,  that  bone -crushing,  whether  green  or  dry,  was  a  H. 

labour  fitting  for  the  poor.  ,  _ 

20486  If  those  old  forms  had  been  sent  to  the  butter  shop,  or  to  the  trunk  ^ 

makers,  and  the  Guardians  of  Andover  had  used  proper  forms,  according  to  the 
regulations,  you  would  have  been  Informed  of  the  notice  of  Mr.  Mundy  ot 
February  1845,  relating  to  bone-grinding? — I  think  that  the  clerk  would  have 
informed  me  by  a  letter,  if  he  had  considered  it  special  business  ;  I  understand 
he  did  not  consider  it  special  business  ;  he  so  told  me  ahcrwaids. 

20487.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Commissioners  coun¬ 
tenancing  bone-grinding? — The  Commissioners  were  fully  aware  that  gieen 
bones  were  crushed  in  the  workhouses  ;  and  they  had  not  regulated  the  labour 
of  bone-crushing.  It  was  my  anxious  wish  from  the  early  pait  of  1843,  t  lat 
the  Commissioners  should  issue  regulations  for  labour,  relating  to  lone 
crushing ;  I  expressed  that  wish  very  strongly  to  Mr.  Lewis.  Of  course,  out  ot 
the  office,  I  expressed  the  office  doctrine,  as  it  is  termed.  Whene^ei  1  mtio- 
duced  bone-crushing,  as  at  Rye,  for  instance,  as  labour  for  the  poor,  I  took  caie 
to  caution  the  guardians  not  to  use  green  bones ;  and  I  induced  them  to  buy 
40  tons  of  bones  from  a  ship  then  in  the  harbour.  . 

20488.  Captain  Pechell .]  I  believe  it  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  that  you  had  made  known  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that 
you  disapproved  of  the  practice  of  using  green  bones  ?  I  do  not  know  that  it 
appears  before  the  Committee  that  that  is  the  case ;  there  has  been  no  such 
paper  placed  before  the  Committee  to  show  my  opinions  upon  the  subject. 

My  opinions  were  well  known  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  frequently  repeated  to .  him  , 
they  were  known  throughout  the  office,  and  in  consequence  of  those  opinions 
being  known,  Mr.  Chadwick  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject ;  I  induced  Mr. 
Chadwick  to  alter  his  paper  in  reference  to  it.  We  sent  for  medical  books  and 
authorities  upon  the  subject ;  I  spent  a  whole  evening  with  him  in  preparing  that 
paper.  He  afterwards  sent  me  a  copy  of  it,  when  he  had  prepared  it,  to  see  11 
it  was  in  accordance  with  my  views.  I  sent  for  answer,  tnat  it  did  accord  with 
my  views,  and  he  upon  that  sent  it  in  to  the  Commissioners.  Upon  a  day  which 
I  can  fix,  I  adverted  to  the  character  of  the  bones,  in  the  evidence  I  gave 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  question  506,  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Gilbert  Unions,  I  adverted  to  the  character  of  the  bones, 
and  drew  a  distinction  between  grinding  bones  and  pounding  bones ;  and 
explained,  that  if  they  were  the  common  bones  dried,  no  injury  would  follow 
from  the  work.  Mr.  George  Lewis  was  in  the  room  when  I  gave  that  e\  idence, 
and  he  spoke  to  me  afterwards  on  the  subject,  on  my  way  to  Somerset  House. 

We  discussed  the  subject;  and  in  consequence  of  that  discussion  he  gave  me 
directions,  subsequently,  to  visit  the  West  Hampnett  Union,  with  a  view  to 
show  the  Committee  that  green  bones  were  used,  and  no  harm  could  follow ; 
that  is,  in  grinding  bones,  where  the  mill  may  be  at  a  distance  from  the  work- 
house,  and  the  capstan  might  be  in  the  workhouse.  Subsequently  the  evidence 
was  struck  out,  and  also  this  letter,  that  was  obtained  in  consequence  of  that 
conversation  with  Mr.  Lewis  ;  I  wish  to  be  understood  distinctly,  that  Mr.  Lewis 
did  understand  my  objections  to  pounding  green  bones,  and  that  the  distinction 
I  drew  was,  that  green  bones  might  be  ground  in  the  mill,  if  the  mill  were  at  a 
distance  from  the  workhouse  ;  the  labour  being  performed  in  the  workhouse. 

20489.  The  Eastbourne  Workhouse  was  under  your  management,  I  believe  ? 

—  It  was. 

20490.  You  are  aware  then  of  the  complaints  which  were  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  bone-grinding  there  in  1842  ? — I  was  not  in  the  district 

at  the  time  those  complaints  were  made. 

20491.  You  were  aware  they  were  made  ?— Afterwards,  on  entering  the 
district  I  was  aware  that  complaints  had  been  made,  and  I  informed  myself  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  complaints. 

20492.  Was  the  principle  of  using  up  the  stock  on  hand  adopted  in  any 
other  article  than  paper  ? — I  believe  they  recognized  the  principle  of  using  up 
the  stock  of  bones. 

20493.  In  the  Thurles,  and  in  the  Warminster  Union,  and  in  the  Eastbourne 
Union,  I  find  the  practice  of  using  up  the  stock  sanctioned? — Yes. 

20494.  Did  you  find  that  your  remarks  respecting  the  system  of  bone- 
grinding  were  popular  at  Somerset  House  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

20495.  It  would  have  been  more  to  your  advantage  if  you  had  held  your 
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tongue  upon  the  subject  perhaps  ? — I  never  could  get  Mr.  Lewis’s  views  upon  it ; 
sometimes  he  would  propose  to  abolish  it  altogether,  and  then  my  objections 
were  raised  to  that ;  I  thought  it  might  be  safely  conducted,  if  properly 
regulated ;  and  at  other  times  he  would  propose  that  it  should  all  go  on  in  the  way 
pursued  at  different  places,  and  then  I  objected  again  that  it  was  a  labour  which 
required  regulation. 

20496.  Were  you  ever  closeted  with  Mr.  Lewis  upon  that  subject,  upon 
which  you  remonstrated  with  him? — I  had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr. 
Lewis  upon  the  subject  in  his  room. 

20497.  Did  he  keep  you  standing  at  that  time  ? — Not  on  those  occasions. 

20498.  Do  you  consider  that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  should  be  placed 
upon  a  footing  to  be  standing  while  the  Commissioner  is  sitting  ? — Certainly  not. 

20499.  Das  ^  always  been  the  practice  ? — No,  it  was  only  adopted  towards 
myself  on  one  occasion. 

20500.  Was  a  chair  brought  into  the  room  while  you  were  there  ?— The 
chairs  were  there  as  they  were  usually  ;  it  is  usually  the  custom  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  ask  you  to  take  a  chair. 

20501.  I  suppose  during  your  practice  in  public  life,  you  have  waited  upon 
public  functionaries  equal  in  rank  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

20502.  The  Secretary  of  State,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

20503.  Were  you  treated  in  that  manner? — Certainly  not. 

20504.  By  the  Secretary  of  State  you  were  not  r — Certainly  not. 

20505.  That  practice  you  think  to  be  a  very  unusual  one,  which  was  adopted 
at  Somerset  House  ? — Yes. 

20506.  It  took  away  from  the  dignity  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — 

I  think  it  was  offensive. 

20507.  Was  not  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  in  his  travels  throughout  the 
country,  supposed  to  represent  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — Not  exactly ;  he 
is  the  agent  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

20508.  He  is  supposed  to  be  carrying  out  the  views  of  tne  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  ?— He  has  no  power  to  carry  out  anything  ;  his  duty  is  to  recommend, 
to  suggest,  and  remonstrate,  and  point  out  what  should  be  done,  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  his  superiors  upon  it. 

20509.  The  words,  “Assistant  Commissioner,”  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  was  doing  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  in 
that  place  ? — The  Commissioner  has  certain  powers,  such  as  issuing  sum¬ 
monses,  &c.,  and  so  forth ;  he  cannot  adjudicate  upon  any  matters. 

20510.  When  you  were  sent  down  by  the  order  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  get  up  information  and  charges  against  the  Gilbert  Unions,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  did  not  your  proceedings  create  great  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  guardians  ?— I  think  the  circumstance  of  the  investigation  into  the 
state  of  the  union  did ;  I  do  not  know  that  my  proceedings  attracted  more 
attention  than  those  of  any  other  Assistant  Commissioner.  I  visited  the 
Preston  Workhouse,  in  company  with  a  magistrate  who.  resided  near  the  spot ; 
and  directlv  it  became  known  that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  had  been  tnere, 
and  taken  depositions,  and  made  inquiries,  and  investigated  the  state  of  mat¬ 
ters,  it  did  create  a  great  feeling. 

20511.  After  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  yourself  in  that  district, 
did  not  the  unfavourable  feeling  towards  you  entirely  subside,  and  become 
entirely  in  your  favour  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  period  ?  Entirely ;  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  had  given  satisfaction  in  all  the  communications  which  sprung  up 
between  myself  and  the  guardians,  and  every  person  connected  with  the  Gilbert 
Unions. 

23512.  Did  not  you  understand  that  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  and  inhabitants  generally  of  that  district  being  aware  that  you  were 
acting  only  ministerially,  and  that  you  were  performing  a  duty  which  you  were 
compelled  to  discharge  by  the  authorities  of  Somerset  House  ?  I  believe  the 
guardians  and  the  ratepayers  are  very  hostile  to  the  whole  poor-law  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  but  their  behaviour  to  me  personally  was  everything  I  could  wish. 

20513.  I  believe  you  received  the  thanks  of  some  Boards  in  the  Sussex  dis¬ 
trict  ? — Yes. 

20514.  They  think  you  very  ill  used  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  you  were 
treated  at  Somerset  House? — I  believe  many  Boards  of  Guardians  do  think  so. 

I  have 
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I  have  been  on  very  good  understanding  with  almost  every  union  that  I  have  H.  W.  Parker, 

had  intercourse  with.  ^  Ebq> 

20515.  Sir  TV.  Jollffe.]  I  think  you  produced  some  plans  to  show  that  the 
construction  of  new  union  workhouses  has  been  one  of  the  modes  of  accounting  31  u  y  1  4  '* 
for  any  want  of  attention  which  may  have  been  alleged  against  you  in  regard 
to  the  Andover  Union?  — One  of  the  causes. 

20516.  The  workhouses  throughout  the  union  required  a  great  deal  of  super¬ 
vision  ? — Yes ;  both  the  old  workhouses  and  the  new  workhouses ;  the  work- 
houses  built  from  1834  up  to  1840  required  certainly  very  great  revision. 

20517.  Some  of  those  workhouses  were  workhouses  of  Gilbert  Unions,  were 
not  they  ? — They  had  been. 

20518.  Those  required  a  great  deal  of  alteration  ? — A  great  deal. 

20519.  It  was  impossible,  in  the  state  in  which  you  found  them,  that  any¬ 
thing  like  classification  could  be  maintained  ?— -Quite  impossible. 

20520.  With  regard  to  the  books  throughouFthe  unions,  you  stated  that  you 
had  represented  at  some  time  that  the  books  had  been  very  irregularly  kept 
throughout  almost  all  the  unions  ?— In  1842  I  found  the  accounts  throughout 
the  district  were  very  badly  kept ;  the  clothing  accounts  had  not  been  kept  at 
all.  I  prepared  an  exemplification  of  the  clothing  accounts  ;  I  found  a  draft  of 
that  exemplification  the  other  day ;  it  was  prepared  in  writing  ;  it  was  copied 
by  a  clerk  at  Somerset  House  ;  it  is  dated  the  13th  of  December  1842  ;  I  pre¬ 
pared  this  exemplification  of  the  accounts.  Those  sheets  were  taken  by  me 
at  different  times,  and  afterwards  copied  out  fairly.  It  took  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  work  out  a  set  of  books  in  that  way,  and  I  left  them  with  the  different 
workhouse  masters  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  instructions. 

20521.  That  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  your  time  ?— Yes.  In  many 
places  there  were  no  accounts  whatever.  In  the  West  Firle  union  there  were 
no  provision  accounts  nor  clothing  accounts.  I  represented  that  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  that  there  were  other  unions  in  much  the  same  state.  I  called 
upon  the  auditor  of  the  West  Firle  Union  three  times ;  I  wrote  to  him,  and 
then  he  wrote  me  such  an  extraordinary  letter  that  I  determined  to  write  to  re¬ 
quest  the  Commissioners  to  remove  him  from  the  house.  His  statement  was,  that 
no  accounts  wTere  as  good  as  the  Commissioners’  accounts.  The  Commissioners 
entered  into  some  correspondence  with  him ;  there  wras  a  resolution  at  the 
Board  of  Guardians  that  he  was  a  very  respectable  man  ;  the  Commissioners 
answered  that ;  and  ultimately  the  Board  of  Guardians  said  nobody  could  audit 
the  clerk’s  accounts  but  this  auditor.  The  fact  is  that  the  clerk  was  a  defaulter, 
and  the  accounts  had  been  kept  in  such  a  manner  that  no  account  could  be 
rendered.  The  Commissioners  sanctioned  the  continuation  of  the  auditor  in 
office,  and  he  remained  in  office  till  the  recent  arrangements.  I  afterwards  saw 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  he  said,  “  Things  are  so  bad  that  wre  must  allow  matters  to 
stand  over  till  we  get  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  appoint  auditors  on  a  new 
footing.” 

20522.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  When  did  that  occur? — In  1843.  In  the  Wickham 
Union  the  same  state  of  things  existed ;  the  auditor  had  not  kept  the  accounts 
regularly  ;  there  were  seven  quarters  of  parochial  accounts  which  had  not  been 
examined  in  any  manner  whatever.  1  recommended  that  auditor’s  removal. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  sanctioned  his  continuation,  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  there  was  to  be  a  new  arrangement  by  Parliament  afterwards. 

20523.  When  was  that? — That  was  in  1843.  In  that  Session  there  was  a 
Bill  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose. 

20524.  How  long  did  this  Wickham  auditor  remain? — Two  years;  till 
1845. 

20525.  In  1845  the  Bill  passed  into  a  law? — The  Bill  passed  into  a  law  in 
1844. 

20526.  Sir  TV.  Jolliffe.]  In  consequence  of  the  general  delinquency  of  the 
accounts  throughout  the  80  unions  under  your  charge,  did  you  make  any 
report  to  the  Commissioners,  or  write  a  letter  expressing  your  opinions  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept  ? — Continually ;  and  when  the 
arrangements  were  ultimately  made,  I  determined  with  the  Commissioners  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  auditor.  I  thought  the  auditors  in  all  that  part  of  the 
country  ought  to  have  a  higher  remuneration  than  they  originally  had ;  the 
salaries  were  very  low,  and  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  any  person  to  attend 
to  it.  The  subject  was  under  discussion,  in  the  shape  of  private  notes,  between 
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H.  IV.  Par  Jeer,  my  self  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  for  a  long  time,  and  ultimately  the  salaries  were 
Esq.  fixed  somewhat  higher  than  they  had  been  before,  but  not  even  then  were  they 

— - -  fixed  at  an  amount  which,  I  think,  would  be  remunerative  to  a  respectable  man 

31  July  184G.  for  performing  the  duties  of  auditor  to  a  large  district. 

20527.  Have  you  any  report  stating  the  general  condition  of  the  accounts? 
— I  have  only  a  general  letter,  in  which  I  declare  that  all  the  accounts  are  bad, 
and  that  in  some  of  the  unions  no  accounts  are  kept. 

20528.  With  respect  to  a  paper  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  Committee 
from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  stating  the  averages  of  expenditure  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  in  the  Andover  Union,  it  appears  that  the  average 
expenditure  of  the  several  parishes  for  three  years  before  the  formation  of  the 
union,  was  12,715  /. ;  and  it  gives  the  total  amount  of  monies  expended  for  the 
maintenance  and  relief  of  the  poor  during  nine  years  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  fair  to  contrast  the  amount  which  they  expended  for  the  maintenance 
and  relief  of  the  poor  with  the  average  annual  expenditure  of  the  several 
parishes  during  three  years  previously,  because  it  appears  that  the  one  includes 
the  poor  rates  levied  in  the  parishes,  whereas  the  other  does  not  include  many 
expenses,  but  consists  only  of  that  expense  which  regards  the  relief  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  poor ;  am  I  right  in  that  supposition  ? —Unite  right.  In  the 
averages  nothing  is  taken  into  account  which  may  be  considered  as  the  expen¬ 
diture  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers.  If  relief  were  to  be  given  by  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers,  it  would  appear  in  the  abstract  of  the  parochial 
accounts,  and  that  would  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  union  abstract 
account ;  it  would  not  therefore  be  brought  out  in  that  shape,  except  in  the 
averages  taken  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner ;  but  if  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  takes  the  averages  under  the  recent  instructions,  he  omits  all  law 
expenses  and  expenses  of  that  nature,  which  would  have  been  included  in  the 
first  averages. 

20529.  Can  you,  from  your  knowledge,  inform  the  Committee  whether  in 
the  12,715/.  were  included  county  rates? — I  should  not  think  county  rates 
were  included;  I  did  not  take  the  averages  then. 

20530.  What  in  your  judgment  were  included  in  the  12,000/.  which  would 
not  be  included  in  the  8,000  /.  ? — All  labour  expended  upon  the  roads  on  those 
days  was  included  in  those  averages,  I  should  think. 

20531 .  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Do  you  mean  highway  rates  ? — -The  labour  was  paid 
out  of  the  poor-rate,  I  think. 

20532.  Sir  W.  Jolliffle.\  Can  you  state  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the  poor- 
rate  was  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  highway-rate  ? — I  can  state  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  that  was  the  practice,  but  not  in  Hampshire,  because  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  Hampshire  till  1842. 

20533.  At  all  events  it  did  not  include  the  legal  expenses  incurred  by  the 
several  parishes  in  removals,  and  the  cases  of  bastardy  and  various  other  cases 
in  which  parish  litigation  causes  expense  ? — I  have  not  checked  the  accounts, 
but  if  they  are  made  up  from  the  abstracts,  those  expenses  are  not  included  at 
all.  I  was  the  assistant  secretary  who  had  the  duty  of  framing  the  order  of 
accounts  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Adey,  in  1836,  and  though 
I  had  recently  entered  the  office,  I  think  those  accounts  were  as  perfect  at  that 
time  as  a  person  so  inexperienced  could  have  made  them;  but  I  think  the 
accounts  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  that  they  did  not  show  at  one  glance  the 
sum  received  and  the  sum  expended.  I  think  if  that  were  apparent  upon  the 
balance  sheet,  or  an  abstract  published,  that  would  give  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  the  guardians  generally,  every  information  which  could  be  desired. 

20534.  I  am  fight  then  in  one  respect,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  average 
annual  expenditure  for  the  several  parishes  during  the  three  years  may  be  the 
whole  of  the  rate  levied  in  those  parishes  ? — It  may  be. 

2  0 5 3 5 -  Of  course  that  could  not  be  a  fair  comparison,  with  the  maintenance 
and  relief  of  the  poor  ? — Not  at  all. 

20536.  Chairman .]  Should  it  be  to  the  clerk  of  the  union  we  should  apply 
for  information  on  that  subject  ? — No  ;  I  think  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
who  took  the  averages  in  1835  would  be  able  to  tell  you  what  items  he  included 
in  his  calculation,  and  then  the  clerk  of  the  union  could  tell  you  what  articles 
are  now  included  in  those  accounts. 

20537.  We  should  be  incorrect  in  inferring  from  that  return  that  in  the 
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amount  of  parochial  relief  within  the  union  4,000/.  a  year  is  saved  upon 

12,000/. } — Quite  so,  I  think.  . 

20538.  Because  the  two  sides  of  the  account  do  not  contain  the  same  items  ? 

— Exactly  so.  . 

20539.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  state  to  the  Committee 

that  items  are  included  in  one  of  those  which  are  not  included  in  the  other  ?  ■ 

I  do  not  know  what  were  included  by  Colonel  A  Court  or  Mr.  Hawley  when 
the  averages  were  taken,  but  my  impression  is,  that  items  were  included  in 
1835  which  would  not  be  inserted  in  any  calculation  now  made. 

20540.  Are  you  sure  that  that  is  the  case  ?— Not  with  respect  to  the  Ando¬ 
ver  Union  ;  I  am  with  respect  to  other  places. 

20541.  Mr.  Etivall.']  You  have  stated  that  in  your  interview  with  me,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  you  made  an  allusion  to  a  coffin  having  been  buried  without 
a  corpse  ;  do  you  recollect  who  told  you  that : — A  person  who  gave  me  the 
name  of  Saunders  met  me  in  the  street,  and  told  me  the  particulars,  and  1 
suggested  that  he  should  write  them  to  the  Commissioners. 

20542.  Have  you  ever  heard  this  fact,  “  Mary  Grace,  of  Andover,  in  the 
county  of  Hants,  widow,  says,  I  am  now  living  as  a  domestic  servant  with  Mr. 
Henry  Wheeler,  of  Andover,  who,  until  his  recent  resignation,  was  one  of  the 
relieving  officers  of  the  Andover  Union.  I  was  an  inmate  of  the  Andover  Union 
Workhouse  in  1840  and  1841,  and  was  generally  employed  in  the  kitchen. 
About  the  end  of  1840,  or  the  beginning  of  1841,  an  old  man  named  White, 
who  was  a  pensioner,  died  in  the  workhouse,  and  after  his  corpse  had  been 
screwed  down  in  the  coffin,  the  death  of  a  young  woman’s  child  took  place  in 
the  workhouse,  and  Mr.  M£Dougal  insisted  upon  the  child’s  being  buried  with 
White,  saying,  c  It  will  save  a  coffin  to  bury  the  child  with  old  White.  White  s 
widow  very  much  objected,  and  entreated  M‘Dougal  not  to  break  up  her  hus¬ 
band’s  coffin,  and  the  young  woman  complained  bitterly  of  the  cruelty  of  not 
allowing  her  child  a  coffin  ;  but  M4Dougal  said  he  did  not  care,  but  was  deter¬ 
mined  it  should  be  as  he  had  ordered.  White’s  coffin  was  opened,  and  the 
young  woman’s  child  thrown  in  by  M‘Dougal  himself,  who  then  screwed  down 
the  coffin  and  sent  it  off  to  the  grave.”  Was  that  ever  brought  to  your 
knowledge  ? — No,  the  circumstance  mentioned  to  me  was  about  Mrs.  Laish- 
ley’s  child.  I  made  some  inquiries  about  it,  and  Mrs.  Laishley  denied  before 
me  that  she  had  ever  had  a  second  child.  I  found  from  inquiry  that  Mr.  Rid¬ 
ding  had  buried  some  second  child,  not  from  the  workhouse,  but  somewhere 
else,  under  some  circumstances  which  induced  me  to  make  a  note  of  it.  The 
information  I  derived  quite  disconnected  Mr.  McDougal  from  any  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  child. 

20543.  Do  you  remember  my  pressing  upon  you,  upon  the  16th,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  suspending  the  master? — Yes,  certainly;  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I 
had  no  authority  to  suspend  the  master ;  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  had 
already  determined  the  point,  and  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

20544.  Do  you  recollect  my  drawing  your  attention  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  alleged  immoralities  against  the  master,  and  consequently  that  he  was  an 
improper  person  to  continue  in  the  superintendence  of  the  workhouse  ?— -You 
mentioned  that  there  were  some  charges  of  that  sort ;  I  had  not  heard  any 
charges  of  the  sort  at  the  time,  but  I  heard  that  Mr.  Westlake  was  going  to 
prefer  some  other  charges  ;  and  almost  immediately  after  you  left  me,  Mr. 
Westlake  came  down  to  me  and  mentioned  that  he  had  such  charges  to  prefer. 
Mr.  Westlake  stopped  the  carriage  I  was  in,  and  rode  with  me  part  of  the  way 
to  London. 

20545.  Were  you  aware  at  that  time  that  12  cases  had  been  examined  into 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  previous  Saturday,  of  inmates  who  stated 
that  they  were  deprived  of  their  proper  allowance  of  extras  ? — Yes  ;  that  infor¬ 
mation  had  been  given  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Commissioners  had 
pointed  out  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  propriety  of  considering  whether  it 
was  not  desirable  to  suspend  the  master. 

20546.  In  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  August,  to  the  Commissioners  from 
Highgate,  you  state  your  second  reason  for  putting  off  the  inquiry  to  the  25tli 
was,  because  you  had  received  information  that  other  charges  were  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  against  the  master ;  that  must  have  taken  place  at  the  Board  ? — It  did 
take  place  at  the  Board.  Mr.  Lamb  had  mentioned  to  me  that  other  charges 
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were  about  to  be  preferred  by  Mr.  Westlake,  therefore  I  was  surprised  when 
Mr.  Dodson  turned  round  and  asked  for  other  charges,  that  Mr.  Westlake  did 
not  prefer  them. 

20547.  I  understand  they  were  not  preferred  at  the  Board?— They  were 
not. 

20548.  But  you  mentioned  that  they  were  going  to  be  preferred  at  the 
Board  ? — I  did ;  I  requested  Mr.  Lamb,  shortly  afterwards,  to  go  and  see  Mr. 
Westlake,  and  urge  upon  him  the  propriety  of  communicating  them  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  as  speedily  as  possible. 

20549.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  Mr.  Westlake,  in  the  Board-room, 
to  know  if  had  any  additional  charges  to  make  ? — No  ;  I  shook  hands  with  him 
on  going  into  the  Board-room,  and  commenced  attention  to  business  imme¬ 
diately. 

20550.  You  said  something  relative  to  M‘Dougal  having  made  an  application 
for  legal  advice  ? — I  did. 

20551.  When  wras  that  ? — The  letter  was  written  on  the  18th  of  August. 

205.52.  What  was  the  nature  of  it  ? — “  I  beg  leave  to  ask  you  whether,  at  the 
investigation  on  Monday  next,  I  may  have  the  assistance  of  a  professional  man 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and  comment  upon  the  case  ;  an  early  answer 
will  much  oblige  your  obedient  humble  servant,  Colin  McDougal.” 

20553.  Did  you  write  an  answer  to  that? — I  did,  on  the  20th.  The  note 
I  made  of  the  answer  is,  “  Answered  in  the  affirmative  as  to  attending  and  cross- 
examining  witnesses.”  That  excluded  commenting  upon  the  evidence. 

20554*  Is  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  letter  ( handing  a  letter  to  the  Witness )? — • 
I  believe  it  is  his  writing. 

2°555*  That  is  the  letter  you  received  from  him  ? — It  is. 

20556.  Did  Mr.  Missing  make  an  application  to  you,  previously  to  his  appli¬ 
cation  in  court,  for  the  production  of  Mr.  Mitchenor’s  Report?— No;  I  had 
not  seen  Mr.  Missing  before  I  saw  him  in  court. 

20557.  Had  you  had  no  conversation  with  him  before  you  went  into  court 
that  morning,  relative  to  the  production  of  that  Report  ?— No. 

20558.  Mr.  Prendergast  opposed  the  production  of  that  Report,  did  not  he  ? 
—Yes. 

20559.  He  said,  if  it  was  produced  he  should  wish  to  cross-examine  upon  the 
Report  ?  1  do  not  recollect  that.  I  remember  Mr.  Prendergast  saying  that  if 

witnesses  were  called  to  character,  he  should  cross-examine  them ;  that  though 
it  was  an  unusual  proceeding,  he  should  do  so ;  and  he  did  so. 

20560.  I  understand  from  you  that  you  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Miss¬ 
ing  or  with  Mr.  Curtis  relative  to  the  production  of  Mr.  Mitchenor’s  Report  ? _ 

I  recollect  no  conversation  ;  I  do  not  think  I  saw  them  till  I  went  into  the 
room. 

20561.  You  know  Mr.  Shaw,  I  think  ? — I  do. 

2056a.  Did  you  recommend  him  for  the  situation  of  auditor  for  the  Andover 
Union  r— I  did  not  recommend  him  to  apply  ;  he  told  me  he  should  apply,  and 
1  requested  Mr.  Mitchenor  not  to  oppose  him. 

20563.  Am  I  to  gather  from  that  that  you  had  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
talents  as  an  accountant  ?  Very  high  indeed;  he  is  a  rapid  computer. 

20564.  And  I  think  you  had  consulted  him  during  your  visits  to  Andover 
occasionally  ?— When  any  question  of  accounts  has  arisen  at  Andover  I  have 

found  that  he  has  taken  an  active  part,  and  I  have  gone  to  him  upon  the 
burned. 

T\/r*2°u^‘  ^re  y°u  aware  that  Mr*  Shaw  has  impugned  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Mitchenor’s  Report  ? — I  do  not  think  he  exactly  impugns  the  accuracy  of  the 
accounts ;  he  states  that  the  results,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Mitchenor,  are  not  the 
results  at  which  he  arrived,  and  I  believe  that  arises  not  from  any  inaccuracies, 
but  that  certain  deductions  were  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  inmates  having 
only  lived  in  the  workhouse  fractions  of  days. 

20566.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  evidence,  impugns  the  accuracy  of  the  Report  on 
various  accounts  ? — I  did  not  understand  that  he  did  so. 

20567.  You  stated  that  on  the  6th  of  September  the  Board  of  Guardians  said 
ley  were  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  MDougal’s  accounts  ? — On  the 
loth  they  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

^0568.  Was  that  founded  upon  their  having  seen  Mr.  Mitchenor’s  Report? 
— JNo,  certainly  not.  r 

20569.  On 
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20569.  On  what  ground  did  it  arise  ? — I  did  not  receive  the  report  till  the 
morning  of  the  17th. 

20570.  Then  the  opinion  of  the  Board  was  grounded  upon  what  you  had 
narrated  to  them  ?— I  had  two  results.  The  charge  against  the  master  at  that 
time  was,  that  he  had  sent  into  the  house  of  his  son-in-law  certain  cheese  and 
other  articles ;  the  result  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  was,  that 
we  detected  that  less  cheese  had  been  consumed  in  the  workhouse  than  ought 
to  have  been  consumed,  and  that  less  bread  had  been  consumed  than  ought  to 
have  been  consumed ;  but  there  was  no  charge  relative  to  the  bread,  it  origi¬ 
nated,  in  fact,  with  Mr.  Mitchenor’s  discovery. 

20571.  I  think  you  spoke  of  my  having  stimulated  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  apprehension  of  Maude  ? — I  did  not  use  the  word  u  stimulated, 

I  think.  From  some  communication  made  by  you  to  the  Commssioners,  I 
understood  the  Commissioners  were  very  anxious  the  police  should  use  every 
exertion  to  discover  Mr.  Maude. 

20572.  I  refer  you  to  page  3  of  the  correspondence :  “  I  called  this  morning 
at  Somerset-House  to  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you  the  enclosed  memo¬ 
rial,  but  found  that  no  one  was  at  the  office ;  as  I  cannot  be  in  London  to¬ 
morrow,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  for  any  delay,  I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  it  to 
you.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  circumstance  which  is  not  specifi¬ 
cally  alluded  to  in  the  memorial,  viz.  the  bond  which  was  given  as  a  security 
for  Maude,  as  collector  of  the  Andover  rates.  The  original  bond  was  for  1,000 1. ; 
the  bond  now  produced  is  only  for  half  that  sum,  500  /. ;  no  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation  has  been  given  for  this  change  in  the  amount  of  the  bond,  nor  does  it 
appear,  so  I  am  informed,  to  have  been  properly  or  legally  done.  I  trust  that 
this  and  the  other  extraordinary  circumstances  of  this  case  will  induce  you  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  memorial,  by  granting  a  public  investigation.” 
That  was  written  on  the  19th  of  March  1842  ;  do  you  remember  when  the 
inquiry  commenced?— I  think  the  14th  of  May  was  the  first  day  I  attended, 
and  the  inquiry  commenced  very  soon  afterwards. 

20573.  I  find  a  letter  again  on  the  2d  of  June:  “  I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  in  reply  to  the 
memorial  from  the  ratepayers  of  Andover  assembled  at  a  public  meeting.  I  beg 
to  request  your  attention  to  the  prayer  of  that  memorial,  viz.  that  a  public 
inquiry  may  be  instituted  into  the  affairs  of  the  parish  and  union  of  Andover ; 
and  I  trust  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  you  will 
direct  the  inquiry  to  be  public.”  hrom  the  19th  of  March  to  the  2d  of  June, 
the  first  time  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  the  inquiry  was  not  instituted  ? — 
The  date  of  my  instructions  will  appear.  It  was  very  doubtful  whether,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  pressure  of  business,  I  could  attend  at  Andover  on  the  14th  of 
May.  I  think  the  words  used  were  “  an  Assistant  Commissioner there  was 
some  deliberation  among  the  Commissioners  as  to  what  they  should  do. 

20574.  In  the  second  letter  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  affairs  of  the  parishes  of  the  union  of  Andover ;  there  was  no  inquiry,  was 
there,  into  the  affairs  of  the  parish  and  union,  but  only  into  the  specific  affair 
of  Mr.  Maude  ? — Only  into  the  specific  affair  of  Mr.  Maude. 

20575.  Had  an  inquiry  been  instituted  into  the  affairs  of  the  union  in  1842, 
would  not  a  great  many  of  those  malpractices  which  have  been  proved  to  have 

existed,  have  come  out  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

20576.  I  see  your  visits  in  1843  were  numerous ;  was  there  any  inquiry  going 
on  then?— In  August  1843  Mr.  Maude  was  arrested,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  May,  in 
London ;  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  it  was  by  seeing  it  in  the  newspaper. 
On  the  following  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  May  apprising  me  of  it, 
and  urging  me  to  come  to  Andover,  as  I  knew  all  the  facts. 

20577.  That  visit  to  Andover  was  occasioned  by  the  second  inquiry  into 
Mr.  Maude’s  affair  ?— Quite  so  ;  I  was  preparing  cases  for  the  prosecution. 

20578.  And  not  for  the  specific  purpose  of  seeing  the  workhouse  and  the 
affairs  of  the  union  ? — Certainly  not. 

20579.  You  visited  it  twice  in  1844;  once  accidentally,  you  say?— On  the 
8th  of  February  1844,  I  visited  it  to  arrange  the  cases  for  the  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Maude.  A  paper  had  been  mislaid  by  Mr.  Lamb  and  could  not  be  found ; 
it  was  very  important  that  some  evidence  should  be  given  of  this  paper,  and 
that  induced  me  to  go  to  Andover  to  arrange  how  the  defect  could  be  met. 

20580.  Your 
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20580.  Your  visits,  since  the  first  inquiry  into  Mr.  Maude’s  affairs,  had  been 
very  few  at  Andover  till  the  late  inquiry  ? — There  was  Mr.  Maude’s  arrest  first 
of  all,  then  the  magistrates  admitted  him  to  bail ;  then  there  was  getting  up 
the  case  against  him,  and  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrate  ;  proceedings 
respecting  his  bail,  and  proceedings  before  the  quarter  sessions,  and  proceedings 
to  obtain  the  writ  of  certiorari.  In  the  affidavits  made  by  Mr.  Lamb,  he  adverts 
to  political  feeling  at  Andover  running  very  high  upon  the  subject. 

20581.  What  my  question  related  to  was,  that  your  visits  to  the  Andover 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  union  house  and  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  the  union,  had  been  only  one  accidentally,  and  one  for  business,  in 
1844  ? — I  did  not  pay  one  visit  for  that  purpose  in  1844.  I  think  I  casually 
called  once  in  1844,  but  that  was  all ;  the  visit  which  appears  on  February  the 
28th  was  with  respect  to  Mr.  Maude’s  affairs. 

20582.  Did  not  it  appear  to  you  necessary  after  the  statements  which  had 
come  out  on  Mr.  Maude’s  trial,  that  you  should  have  attended  and  seen  how 
things  were  going  on  in  the  Andover  Union  f — It  would  have  been  very  desi¬ 
rable  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  should  have  given  more  attention,  but 
there  were  other  matters  exceedingly  pressing  upon  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner.  I  took  every  precaution  to  set  the  accounts  right.  Mr.  Lamb  stated 
that  he  would  himself  attend  to  his  duties,  and  only  allow  his  clerk  to  attend 
to  the  clerical  duties.  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Colborne  whether  the  books  required 
under  the  Commissioners’  orders  of  1842  were  in  the  house.  I  received  on 
the  morning  of  July  the  2d,  1842,  a  list  of  the  books  published  by  Mr.  Knight, 
under  the  Commissioners’  regulations  ;  I  ticked  off  those  books  not  in  use  in 
the  union,  having  obtained  the  information  from  Mr.  Colborne,  and  I  gave  him 
this  list ;  and  this  very  list  he  sent  up  to  Messrs.  Knight  &  Co  ,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  books. 

20583.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Order  Check  Book,  in  the  Andover  Union?— 
I  never  saw  it ;  at  least  I  only  saw  it  when  the  investigation  was  going  on 
into  the  accounts. 

20584.  But  you  were  not  aware  of  the  improper  mode  in  which  it  was  kept  ? 
— No. 

20585.  Nor  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Application  and  Report  Book  was 
kept  ? — No  ;  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  whenever  I  went  into  the  Board- 
room,  I  always  took  up  the  weekly  out-door  relief  lists,  and  the  medical  books. 

20586.  Were  ryou  aware  that  boys  were  employed  in  the  Andover  Work- 
house  in  bone  crushing  ? — No. 

20587.  I  see  in  one  of  the  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  it  is 
stated,  “  You  are  to  employ  yourself  in  seeing  that  the  industrial  training  of 
boys  and  girls  is  properly  attended  to,  and  that  they  are  employed  as  the  guar¬ 
dians  may  direct;”  did  you  do  so  ?— I  cannot  say  that  I  did  so  generally ;  I 
went  into  the  schools  and  examined  the  girls  on  one  occasion,  and  I  examined 
the  boys  on  one  occasion,  when  I  found  there  was  no  schoolmaster.  I  went  on 
that  day  to  ascertain  facts  to  prosecute  Mr.  Maude  from  the  books ;  I  was  in 
the  clerk  s  office,  looking  into  the  boys’  yard ;  noise  and  disturbance  was  going 
on,  and  I  went  into  the  yard  and  inquired  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  answer 
was,  there  was  no  schoolmaster.  I  asked  the  master  why  there  was  no 
schoolmaster,  and  he  said  the  person  who  had  been  elected  schoolmaster  had  not 
attended.  Upon  that  I  went  through  the  schoolroom,  and  examined  the  boys 
in  leading  and  mental  arithmetic.  I  asked  what  they  were  learning,  and  some 
of  them  were  learning  shoemaking  at  that  time ;  I  saw  some  of  their  work,  and 
I  suggested  to  the  workhouse  master  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  put  his  son, 
a  youth  of  16,  temporarily  in  charge  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians ;  I  made  an  entry  of  that  in  the  Visiting  Book. 

20588.  By  this  regulation  all  the  boys  ought  to  be  employed  as  the  guar¬ 
dians  direct  ? — Yes. 

20588*.  Consequently  if  they  were  employed  in  bone  crushing,  it  ought  to 
have  been  by  the  direction  of  the  guardians  ? — If  they  were  employed  in  bone 
crushing,  I  think  that  would  have  been  an  improper  mode  of  employing  those 
boys,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  guardians. 

20589.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  the  Andover  Workhouse  young  women  and 
girls  of  the  age  of  above  16,  uneducated,  were  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  ? 

—No; 
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—No  ;  and  I  believe  you  will  not  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  any  union  work- 
house. 

20590.  There  are  no  adult  schools? — No.  I  once  proposed  it  at  the  Thame 
Union,  and  it  was  contemplated,  but  it  was  never  carried  out. 

20591.  I  see  the  13th  query  is,  “Is  the  established  dietary  duly  observed?” 
did  you  pay  attention  to  that  ? — It  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  the  guar¬ 
dians  make  a  circumflex  to  several  queries,  and  put  down  a  general  answer. 

20592.  But  you  were  not  aware  that  the  dietary  of  the  house  in  Andover 
was  different  from  No.  3  in  the  Second  Annual  Report? — No. 

20593.  You  stated  in  answer  to  the  honourable  Member  for  Brighton,  that 
you  thought  the  dietary  for  a  town  population  should  be  different  from  that  of 
a  rural  population ;  do  you  mean  to  apply  that  to  the  population  of  Andover ; 
that  the  dietary  for  inmates  of  the  workhouse  coming  from  Andover  should  be 
different  from  those  coming  from  Varnham  and  Thackham  ? — No.  I  look  upon 
Andover  as  a  rural  town  ;  there  are  gardens  to  many  of  the  cottages,  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  obtained  in  a  different  way  to  what  they  can  in  London,  or  in 
a  town  like  Brighton. 

20594.  In  the  Admission  Book  it  is  stated,  “  James  Hyne  and  Thomas  Allen 
complained  to  the  mayor  that  they  had  not  their  full  allowance  of  food.”  Were 
you  ever  made  acquainted  with  that  ? — No. 

20595.  Did  you  ever  see  in  any  of  the  books  that  two  paupers  were  refused 
permission  to  leave  the  workhouse  ? — No,  I  never  saw  it  in  the  books  ;  but 
I  saw  some  reference  in  a  communication  to  the  Commissioners  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  M‘Dougal  wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  I  believe. 

20596.  Can  you  explain  it  at  all? — The  information  has  come  to  me  since 
the  Committee  was  sitting.  I  did  not  know  anything  of  the  case  before. 

20597.  Is  it  right  to  refuse  paupers  permission  to  leave  a  union  house,  in 
your  opinion  ? — I  think  it  is  not  right. 

20598.  You  stated  that  the  clerk  of  the  union  used  to  make  communications 
upon  particular  subjects  to  you? — Yes. 

20599.  And  that  he  did  not  make  any  communication  to  you  relative  to 
Mr.  Mundys  proposition  which  he  brought  before  the  Board  in  February 
1845  ? — He  did  not  make  any  communication  whatever.  The  first  information 
I  received  from  the  clerk  of  the  union  upon  the  subject  was  when  I  called  upon 
him  on  the  4th  of  August. 

20600.  Should  not  he  have  made  that  communication  ? — I  think  so. 

20601.  Had  he  done  so,  should  you  have  communicated  it  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — I  should  decidedly,  having  entertained  an  opinion  upon  bone-crush¬ 
ing  which  would  have  induced  me  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  it. 

20602.  Relative  to  Mr.  Price,  whom  you  stated  was  an  exemplary  character, 
when  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  him  ? — I  first  saw  Mr.  Price  at  the 
end  of  1839,  or  the  beginning  of  1840. 

20603.  Where  was  he  then  ? — Where  I  first  saw  him  was  at  Oxford.  I  knew 
him  well  by  reputation  as  a  person  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  to  arrange  the  workhouses. 

20604.  Are  you  aware  that  he  was  at  Farringdon  ? — I  knew  from  the  reports 
of  the.  Poor-law  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  that  he  had  been  at  Farringdon,  and 
that  he  had  been  subsequently  employed  by  the  Commissioners. 

20605.  He  had  testimonials  from  Farringdon,  had  not  he  ?  — The  very  highest. 
In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  his  evidence  is  quoted  no  less 
than  three  times  in  a  very  favourable  manner. 

20606.  Are  you  aware  what  the  poor  of  Farringdon  thought  of  him  ? — No. 

20607.  Are  you  aware  that  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  Farringdon  by  the 
industrious  classes  there? — I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper  in  1844. 

20608.  Had  you  any  recommendation  of  Price  from  Oxford? — I  had  a 
correspondence  with  the  chairman  of  the  incorporation. 

20609.  What  was  his  name? — Mr.  Hunt;  he  is  now  a  district  auditor;  he 
wrote  to  me  prior  to  the  Andover  inquiry,  upon  the  subject  of  the  auditor  of 
the  district.  He  did  not  mention  anything  impugning  Mr.  Price  in  those 
letters. 

20610.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  stated  that  the  porter  wras  frightened 
to  death  at  Andover  ? — Mr.  Dodson  told  me  he  was  frightened  to  death  at  the 
state  of  things  there ;  he  was  a  timid  man,  and  his  wife  was  a  nervous  woman  ; 
she  complained  to  me. 

°*45 — L  20611.  What 
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20611.  What  was  she  alarmed  at? — I  suppose  at  the  conduct  of  the  paupers, 
and  the  state  of  matters  generally. 

20612.  Did  she  tell  you  what  she  was  alarmed  at  ?-— She  said  she  was 
frightened. 

20613.  Did  she  tell  you  she  was  frightened  at  the  conduct  of  the  paupers  ? — 
I  do  not  think  she  said,  the  conduct  of  the  paupers ;  she  said  she  could  not 
stop  there ;  that  the  paupers  were  treated  extremely  well,  and  mentioned 
different  things,  but  that  they  were  very  ungrateful. 

20614.  Did  not  she  state  that  she  did  not  like  to  stop  there  because  of  the 
conduct  of  the  master  and  matron  in  the  house? — No;  she  stated  quite  the 
reverse  ;  she  stated  that  they  were  extremely  kind  and  attentive,  and  that  she 
saw  no  reason  for  complaint ;  that  the  paupers  were  exceedingly  troublesome 
people  to  deal  with ;  that  they  came  in  so  filthy  in  their  persons,  and  Mere 
extremely  ungrateful  for  kindness  shown  to  them, 

20615.  What  was  her  name? — Franklin;  she  pointed  to  some  clothes  which 
had  been  taken  off  a  pauper,  covered  with  vermin ;  and  mentioned  some  dis¬ 
agreeable  matters  of  that  kind. 

20616.  Was  this  the  wife  of  Anthony,  the  porter? — No  ;  Mrs.  Anthony  is 
dead,  I  think. 

20617.  Was  this  the  wife  of  the  porter  who  succeeded  Anthony  ? — Yes. 

20618.  Mr.  Aldous,  a  tradesman  of  Andover,  was  examined  before  the 
Committee.  He  was  asked  in  question  6162,  if  he  called  upon  you  after  the 
inquiry ;  and  he  said  no.  Did  any  tradesman  of  Andover  call  upon  you  ? — 
Yes. 

20619.  Will  you  name  him  ? — I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Aldous ;  if  it  was  not 
he,  I  do  not  know  who  it  was.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  Mr.  Aldous  had 
done  so. 

20620.  For  what  purpose  did  he  call  upon  you  ? — To  mention  to  me  that 
he  had  supplied  grocery  goods  of  a  different  character  from  those  which  had 
been  contracted  for. 

20621.  Did  he  produce  his  books? — No,  he  had  no  books  with  him. 

20622.  No  tradesman  called  upon  you  with  his  books  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Hawkins 
did. 

20623.  For  what  purpose? — He  produced  his  books  to  show  me  that  sheet¬ 
ing  had  been  supplied  to  Mr.  M‘Dougal  in  1840  of  the  character  which  had 
been  shown  to  him  at  the  workhouse  on  the  17th. 

20624.  That  was  the  only  tradesman’s  books  in  Andover  that  you  saw  ? — 
The  only  tradesman’s  books  I  saw.  I  think  Mr.  Missing  was  in  the  room  when 
this  tradesman  called,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Andover  people,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  would  be  able  to  say  who  it  was. 

20625.  With  respect  to  the  gratuities,  have  you  ever  suggested  any  mode 
by  which  the  guardians  might  be  assured  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  were 
said  by  McDougal  to  be  located  in  different  situations  were  actually  there? — 
No ;  I  had  no  suspicion  of  M‘Dougal  at  the  time.  I  went  through  the 
accounts,  and  found  items  in  the  accounts  in  1842  ;  I  was  told  that  the  visit¬ 
ing  committee  checked  all  those  items  every  Saturday  morning ;  I  went  through 
them  carefully. 

20626.  Was  the  intention  that  the  gratuity  should  be  given  to  him  on 
account  of  the  boys  and  girls  educated  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  believe  so. 

20627.  Then  supposing  a  female  had  come  into  the  wmrkhouse  merely  to  be 
confined  with  an  illegitimate  child,  and  that  a  place  was  obtained  for  her  when 
she  went  out,  should  you,  under  those  circumstances,  hold  that  the  master  was 
entitled  to  the  gratuity  ? — Certainly  not.  I  should  not  look  upon  a  woman 
who  had  had  a  bastard  child  as  one  of  the  children  trained  in  the  work- 
house. 

20628.  In  the  case  of  the  two  Colmans :  Ann  Colman  is  registered  as  if  she 
went  to  a  situation  at  Mr.  Jones’s  at  Redenham,  whereas  she  went  to  Mr.  Jones 
at  Reading  ;  that  was  six  months  after  she  left  the  union  workhouse  at  Andover; 
would  she  be  a  subject  for  a  gratuity  ? — I  think  not. 

20629.  I  see  here  is  the  name  of  Sarah  Lawrence,  for  whom  he  received  a 
gratuity :  cc  Sarah  Lawrence,  of  Andover  in  the  county  of  Hants,  single  woman, 
says,  ‘  l  am  a  parishioner  of  Upper  Clatford,  in  the  Andover  Union,  and  in  July 
1844  I  was  an  inmate  of  the  union  workhouse,  which  I  quitted,  telling  Mr. 
M’Dougal  I  was  going  to  get  work  as  a  labourer  with  my  uncle  for  the  harvest.1 

I  returned 
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V  returned  to  the  workhouse  about  Michaelmas.  Mr.  M‘Dougal  did  not  pro¬ 
cure  me  a  situation  with  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Wheweli,  nor  did  I  enter  the  service 
of  Mr.  Arnold,  nor  engage  so  to  do,  nor  was  anything  whatever  said  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  my  so  doing  by  Mr.  ATBougal  or  Mr.  Arnold,  or  any  other  person 
whatsoever.  My  mother  is  dead,  and  my  father  has  run  away  and  left  this  part 
of  the  country  altogether,  or  I  should  never  have  become  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse.  1  have  never  been  in  any  domestic  service,  or  in  any  other  service 
than  as  a  daily  labourer,  and  I  have  never  been  in  any  one  service  for  more 
than  three  months.’  ”  Is  that  a  person  for  whom  M'Dougal  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  gratuity  ? — If  he  did  receive  a  gratuity  for  such  a  person,  it  would  be 
a  fraud  upon  the  guardians. 

20630.  When  you  had  a  conversation  with  Sir  James  Graham  relative  to  the 
bone  inquiry  at  Andover,  did  you  take  any  notes  of  that  conversation  ? — Not  in 
the  room.  I  did  in  the  afternoon  after  I  got  to  Somerset  House. 

2063 1 .  Bid  you  take  those  notes  of  your  own  accord,  or  was  it  suggested  to 
you  by  any  one  else  that  you  should  take  them  ? — Of  my  own  accord  entirely, 
and  I  reported  from  these  notes  on  the  following  day  to  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Sir 
Edmund  Head  what  had  taken  place. 

20632.  Chairman.']  Did  you  state  at  the  time  that  you  had  taken  those 
notes  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

20633.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  made  many 
visits  to  unions  with  a  view  of  recommending  the  adoption  of  your  improved 
workhouse  plan  ? —  I  have. 

20634.  And  that  none  of  those  visits  were  volunteer  visits  ? — None. 

20635.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  all  in  consequence  of  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  Commissioners;  am  I  right? — No;  there  was  an  application 
in  the  case  of  the  Aylesbury  Union  to  me  to  go  there.  I  wrote  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  informed  them  of  such  communication,  and  received  directions. 
I  had  private  notes  from  Sir  Edmund  Head  as  to  going  to  that  union,  instruct¬ 
ing  me  that  I  had  better  go  there,  and  I  have  public  letters  also.  The  state  of 
the  Aylesbury  Workhouse  was  worse  even  than  the  state  of  the  Bridgewater 
Workhouse,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  before  Parliament ;  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea  prevailed  to  an  extent  I  had  never  heard  of  before  in  any  union 
workhouse. 

20636.  You  mentioned  Canterbury,  I  think,  as  one  of  the  unions  that  you 
visited  ? — I  have  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hall’s,  requesting  me  to  go  to  Canterbury. 
I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Lewis  Mr.  Hall’s  request,  and  obtained  his  verbal  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  there. 

20637.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  Commissioners  were  aware  that  green 
bones  were  crushed  in  the  workhouses  ? — Decidedly. 

20638.  Were  they  aware  that  green  bones  were  crushed  at  Andover? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  were  aware  that  they  were  crushed  at  Andover  particularly ; 
they  knew  that  they  were  crushed  generally  over  the  district. 

20639.  Do  you  know  whether  they  received  any  notification  from  the  Andov- 
ver  Guardians  that  green  bones  were  not  crushed  there  ? — The  word  “  dry 
bones  ”  has  been  used,  but  whenever  I  have  seen  them  they  have  always  been 
green  bones. 

20640.  What  is  the  distinction  you  draw  ? — Dry  bones  are  generally  bones 
which  have  been  well  picked,  and  have  been  submitted  to  some  process ;  the 
bones  of  commerce  are  bones  that  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  tallow  melters 
and  soap  boilers,  or  pomatum  manufacturers,  to  remove  the  animal  matter 
which  is  left  upon  them  by  other  processes. 

20641.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  draw  no  distinction  then,  between  green  bones 
and  dry  bones  ? — The  bones  that  I  saw  at  Andover  were  called  dry  bones,  but 
I  called  them  green  bones,  and  they  are  known  as  green  bones  in  the  trade. 

20642.  Chairman .]  What  do  you  oppose  to  green  bones? — I  oppose  to  green 
bones,  bones  which  have  been  through  the  hands  of  the  pomatum  manu¬ 
facturers,  tallow  manufacturers,  or  soap-boilers ;  the  process  of  boiling  the 
bones  themselves  is  undertaken  at  Eastbourne  Union  Workhouse ;  that  very 
operation  which  they  undergo  ordinarily  in  the  hands  of  the  tallow  makers,  is 
performed  at  the  end  of  the  building  there. 

20643.  Do  you  consider  that  “  dry  bones  ”  expresses  bones  of  that  nature  ? 
— Not  the  bones  of  commerce. 

0  45 — 36.  20644.  You 
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20644.  You  do  not  think  dry  bones,  mean  bones  from  which  the  animal 
matter  has  been  removed  by  boiling  ? — No. 

20645.  Is  not  that  the  general  interpretation  given  to  “  dry  bones  ”  ? — No  ; 
the  bones  called  “  dry  bones  ”  which  I  saw  at  Andover,  were  obtained  from 
Winchester  Barracks  ;  there  was  no  marrow  in  them. 

20646.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  crushing  of 
green  bones  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  ? — They  have  sanctioned 
the  labour  generally. 

20647.  There  again  you  mean  green  bones  indiscriminately  ? — -Yes. 

20648.  You  state  that  to  be  the  case  ? — It  has  been  known  to  them. 

20649.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  are  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the 
crushing  of  green  bones  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners? — Not  the 
wrords  “  green  bones  ”  introduced. 

20650.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  crushing  of  bones,  without  making  certain  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  labour  ? — I  am  aware  of  some  communication  addressed  to  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  which  they  have  sanctioned  the  crushing  of  bones,  and  remu¬ 
nerated  it  as  labour  to  be  adopted. 

20561.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  crushing  of  bones,  without  making  certain  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  labour  ? — I  am  aware  that  they  have  recommended  it. 

20652.  Have  not  they  accompanied  that  by  some  regulations? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  regulation  accompanying  it,  till  after  the  beginning  of  1844. 

20653.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case,  since  the  beginning  of  1844,  in  which  the 
crushing  of  bones  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners,  without  those 
regulations,  and  without  reference  to  the  medical  officers  ? — Not  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  medical  officers  ;  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  to  that  kind 
of  labour,  has  been  confined  to  vagrants. 

20654.  You  stated  that  you  had  some  communication  with  Sir  Edmund 
Head  as  to  the  auditors  ? — Yes. 

20655.  You  stated  that  4hat  subject  was  under  discussion  in  private  notes 
between  yourself  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  ? — It  was. 

20656.  You  think,  then,  Assistant  Commissioners  can  write  private  notes  to 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— I  think  it  a  very  hard  practice  ;  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Commissioners  ;  and  if  they  write  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
such  a  note,  he  must  write  in  reply. 

20657.  You  think  that  there  are  notes  from  Assistant  Commissioners  to 
they  Commissioners,  which  can  be  called  private  notes? — I  know  this,  that  if 
they  were  called  for  the  Commissioners  would  produce  them. 

20658.  How  do  you  know  that  the  Commissioners  would  do  so  ;  have  they 
done  so  ? —  I  believe  there  are  some  papers  which  have  been  produced  of  a 
private  character. 

20659.  Have  they  ever  produced  a  private  note,  to  your  knowledge,  without 
the  consent  of  the  party  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  consent  of  the  party  had 
been  previously  obtained ;  I  have  seen  them  in  the  public  papers. 

20660.  Would  it  make  a  difference  if  that  consent  were  obtained  ? — It  depends 
upon  circumstances. 

20661.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  received  from  Sir  Edmund  Head 
private  notes  respecting  the  Aylesbury  Union  Workhouse  ? — I  did. 

20662.  Then  you  received  private  notes  from  a  Poor-law  Commissioner? — 
They  were  marked  private. 

20663.  Then  it  not  only  appears  from  your  evidence  that  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  can  write  private  notes  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  but  also  that 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  can  write  private  notes  to  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  ?— If  an  Assistant  Commissioner  receives  a  letter  marked  private,  he 
ought,  I  think,  to  reply  to  it ;  but  I  think  after  the  year  1843  you  will  never  find 
a  note  of  mine  marked  private. 

20664.  Are  there  any  notes  that  you  have  received  marked  private  since 
that  time  ? — Yes.  > 

20665.  Those  are  in  the  same  position  as  notes  received  previously,  I  sup¬ 
pose?^  It  depends  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  the  production  of  such 
notes  would  be  justified  if  required. 


20666.  Did 
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20666.  Did  not  you  refer  to  the  shorthand  writer’s  notes  of  the  inquiry  at 
Andover  ? — Yes. 

20667.  Are  those  the  originals  ? — Yes. 

20668.  Did  not  you  consider  those  official  documents  ?— They  were  sent  to 
me  by  the  Commissioners  after  the  inquiry,  and  they  remained  in  my  portfolio  ; 
they  were  not  numbered  as  office  papers,  and  they  were  not  kept  as  office 
papers.  The  Commissioners  should  have  had  the  originals  if  they  had  wished 
for  them,  but  they  have  never  applied  for  them. 

20669.  I  suppose  the  shorthand  writer  was  paid  at  the  public  expense,  was  not 
he  ? — Yes  ;  I  will  hand  over  the  notes  to  Mr.  Owen  now,  if  it  is  desired. 

20670.  Are  those  the  only  original  papers  you  have? — I  think  they  are ;  I 
have  a  great  many  papers  numbered  as  office  papers  in  my  portfolio ;  letters 
addressed  to  me  and  numbered  as  office  papers,  which  had  been  inadvertently 
numbered.^  I  found  a  paper  last  night,  in  looking  through  the  Berkhampstead 
papers,  which  had  been  handed  over  to  me  by  Sir  Edmund  Head  in  1841,  which 
is  an  office  paper. 

20671.  What  paper  is  that?— It  relates  to  the  Cheltenham  Union. 

20672.  You  heard  Mr.  Chadwick  state  that  he  had  a  communication  with 
Mr.  Coode,  with  reference  to  some  alleged  case  of  irregularity  or  impropriety 
affecting  some  paupers  in  the  Tring  Union  ? — Yes. 

20673.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  thought  that  must  apply  to  a  case 
which  had  lately  occurred,  either  in  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone,  or  St.  George’s 
Hanover-square  ? — I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Coode  upon  the  subject,  and 
he  adverted  to  those  parishes  as  having  sent  paupers  there. 

20674.  And  that  conversation,  you  think,  applied  to  a  case  which  had 
occurred  in  1841,  upon  which  you  made  an  investigation,  I  think? — I  went 
down  in  1841,  and  made  an  investigation  into  the  case  of  the  widow  Paxton  ; 
the  number  of  the  letter  was  6,114,  and  the  date  was  the  8th  of  June; 
I  received  that  letter  on  the  10th  of  June, 

20675.  When  did  you  make  the  inquiry  ?— On  the  22d  of  June,  I  think  was 
the  date. 

20676.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inquiry? — The  case  was  one  relating  to 
non-iesident  relief  entirely.  I  have  a  draft  of  the  reply  which  I  sent ;  I  have 
not  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Commissioners  ;  I  had  the  depositions  taken  ; 
1  nnd  that  I  examined  the  porter  of  the  workhouse,  among  other  people.  The 
original  depositions  were  sent  in  to  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Bull  was  examined, 
and  there  is  a  long  part  of  the  letter  about  whether  the  relieving  officer  used 
the  word  “  trounce  her,”  or  not.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  charge  was  now ;  but 
it  would  be  explained,  if  the  original  letter  were  produced. 

2.°^7.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  made  your  report  upon  that  case 
verbally  to  Sir  Edmund  Head? — No  ;  after  that  there  was  another  case  relating 
to  a  woman  named  Grace,  and  that  case  I  did  verbally  report  to  Sir  Edmund 
Head.  I  do  not  remember  receiving  any  letter,  but  I  remember  receiving 
papers  from  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  afterwards  returning  them  to  him  with 
a  communication  upon  the  subject. 

20678.  Do  I  understand  that  upon  this  first  case  you  made  a  written  report 
to  the  Commissioners? — Yes.  1 

20679.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that?— Not  here. 

20680.  Can  you  state  the  date  of  that  report? — It  was  in  June  1841,  imme¬ 
diately  after  my  visit. 

20681.  Was  this  second  case  soon  after  that  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  some  time 
afterwards.  I  think  some  months  it  must  have  been,  because  Sir  Edmund 

Head  was  then  a  Commissioner,  and  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  Commissioner  in 
June  1841. 


20682.  I  understand  you  to  state  positively  that  you  made  a  written  report 
after  having  conducted  this  inquiry,  on  the  22d  of  June  1 — Yes. 

20683.  And  that  you  sent  that  report  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners?— 
I  did.  I  should  mention  that  about  that  time  a  large  packet  of  letters  was 

traced  to  be  lost  from  the  post-office  at  Highgate,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted 
into  it.  J 


20684.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  distinctly 
that  there  is  no  record  in  the  office  of  a  paper  returned  by  Mr.  Parker  with 
reference  to  the  first  inquiry  ? — None  whatever. 

20685.  And  that  there  is  no  entry  whatever  upon  the  subject  of  the  second 
°-45— 36.  M  inquiry 


H.  W.  Par  for, 
Esq. 


31  July  1846. 


/ 


H.  IV.  Parker  f 
Esq. 


31  July  1846; 


4g  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 

inquiry  as  to  the  woman  Grace  ? — I  find  none  subsequent  to  the  one  on  the 
8  th  of  June. 

20686.  Do  I  understand  you  that  there  are  no  papers  in  the  office  upon  the 
subject  of  either  of  those  inquiries,  with  the  exception  of  this  letter  which  was 
produced,  written  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  the  chairman  of  the  Berk- 
hampstead  Board  of  Guardians  ? — That  is  the  only  paper  ;  there  are  inquiries 
previous  to  that  date,  but  that  is  the  only  one  subsequent  to  that  date. 

20687.  Air.  Christie.]  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  remember  a  letter  produced 
by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  of  July  1840,  calling  upon  you  to  return  a  number  of 
papers  which  had  been  referred  to  ? — 1  do  remember  it  well. 

20688.  Have  you  examined  the  list  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  many 
of  those  papers  were  at  that  time  in  the  office  ? — I  have  gone  over  that  list, 
and  I  remember  receiving  a  letter  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Somerset 
House,  and  going  over  that  list  with  Mr.  Lefevre ;  I  have  spoken  with  him 
about  it,  but  his  memory  does  not  serve  him  upon  the  subject ;  six  of  those 
letters  were  then  in  the  office ;  two  of  them  related  to  other  unions  than  those 
named  ;  the  same  numbers  but  not  the  same  unions  ;  the  Eastbourne  Union  is 
one,  I  think  ;  the  Wokingham  Union  is  another ;  none  of  those  papers  were  in 
arrear  there  ;  the  case  of  Stow-in-the-Wold  Union  is  another.  With  reference 
to  the  parish  of  Darsfield,  that  was  a  case  upon  the  construction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  afterwards  the  Attorney  General’s  opinion  was  taken,  and 
I  have  his  opinion  here,  endorsed  in  Mr.  Owen’s  handwriting. 

20689.  Chairman .]  Six  of  the  papers  named  in  your  letter  as  being  in  arrear, 
were  in  fact  in  the  office  ? — Yes. 

20690.  Mr.  Christie.^]  You  have  been  asked  about  private  letters  ;  you  said, 
I  think,  that  you  had  received  some  private  notes  from  Sir  Edmund  Head,  about 
Aplesbury  ? — Yes ;  I  should  wish  to  observe  as  to  1840,  I  was  employed  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  May,  and  June,  at  Alstonfield  and  at  Loughborough,  upon 
special  business  ;  that  I  remained  at  Loughborough  by  the  adjournment  of  the 
magistrates  one  week ;  and  that  I  was  engaged  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  in  the 
same  months,  conducting  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Hunt,  the  Lambeth  case. 

20601.  Does  any  one  of  those  letters  contain  an  authorization  from  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Head  to  visit  Aylesbury  Union,  which  was  one  not  in  your  district  t — 
It  does. 

20692.  Chairman .]  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  to  state,  that  in  no  in¬ 
stance  have  you  gone  to  a  workhouse,  or  taken  any  work  out  of  your  own  dis¬ 
trict,  without  being  directed  to  do  so  ? — Quite  so. 

20693.  Mr.  Christie .]  When  you  speak  of  “private  letters,”  do  you  merely 
mean  that  they  are  letters  from  a  certain  Commissioner,  marked  “  private,”  or 
not,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  so  distinguished  from  letters  written  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Just  so. 

20694.  In  calling  any  letters  “  private,”  therefore,  do  you  intend  to  imply 
the  opinion  that  those  letters  ought  not  to  be  produced  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

20695.  You  call  them  private  letters  for  convenience,  to  distinguish  them 
from  letters  written  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioners? — Yes. 

20696.  You  said  that  this  practice  of  certain  Commissioners  of  writing  pri¬ 
vate  letters  was  improper  and  inconvenient,  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

20697.  Does  it  strike  you  that  there  is  in  it  this  inconvenience,  that  if  a  cer¬ 
tain  Commissioner  writes  to  you,  and  marks  his  letter  <e  private,”  authorizing 
you,  for  instance,  to  visit  the  Aylesbury  Union ;  if  afterwards  that  Commis¬ 
sioner  should  find  it  convenient  to  assert,  or  insinuate,  or  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  you  had  made  a  volunteer  visit  to  the  Aylesbury  Union,  what  is  your 
protection  ? — None  but  the  private  letter. 

20G98.  There  is  nothing  recorded  in  the  office,  in  case  you  should  be  accused 
of  paying  a  volunteer  visit,  to  protect  you,  and  your  only  protection  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  that  private  letter,  by  which  you  lay  yourself  open  to  imputations 
from  such  persons  as  choose  to  indulge  in  them,  of  divulging  confidence  ? — 
Quite  so. 

20699.  Chairman .]  I  suppose  I  may  collect,  that  in  the  answer  you  have 
given  to  the  question  now  put  to  you,  you  understood  that  the  case  put  to  you 
is  a  hypothetical  case  ? — Quite  so. 

20700.  Mr.  Christie .]  In  the  petition  that  you  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  Committee,  you  stated  that  you 
believed,  and  that  you  could  prove,  by  such  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  case 

admitted 
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admitted,  that  the  Commissioners  had  dismissed  you  for  the  purpose  of  divert-  h.  W.  Parker , 
ing  public  odium  from  themselves  ;  do  you  adhere  to  that  assertion  ? — I  do.  Esq. 

20701.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  on  what  grounds  that  assertion  was  T 
made  by  you  ? — First,  the  communication  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Coode,  on  the  15th  31  ^ul>'  l84°' 
of  October,  at  my  house  at  Highgate.  The  information  which  I  received  on 
the  20th  of  October,  that  my  resignation  was  to  be  published  in  The  Globe 
newspaper,  and  the  information  which  I  derived  from  every  person  who  had 
conversation  with  the  Commissioners  upon  the  subject,  and  more  particularly 
Mr.  Combes’s  letter  of  the  18th  October. 

20702.  In  the  early  part  of  your  examination,  you  adduced  several  instances 
of  what  you  deemed  unfair  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  towards 
their  officers,  which  led  you,  for  your  own  protection,  to  make  a  minute  of  a 
particular  conversation  ? — Yes. 

20703.  You  referred,  I  think,  to  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Jenkins  Jones  was 
concerned  ? — I  did. 

20704.  You  alluded  to  some  letter  written  by  him  to  Sir  James  Graham ; 
what  was  that? — I  understood  that  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  had  written  a  letter  to 
Sir  James  Graham,  pointing  out  that  orders  had  been  signed  by  one  Commis¬ 
sioner  sitting  in  London,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  by  another  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

20705.  Was  this  before  or  after  he  had  been  brought  up  for  judgment  ? — 

Before. 

20706.  Do  you  know  that  ? — I  understood  so. 

20707.  What  is  your  authority? — Mr.  Coode. 

20708.  Is  he  the  authority  for  the  whole  of  that  statement  as  to  Mr.  Jenkin 
Jones? — The  whole  of  it. 

20709.  Do  you  know  it  from  any  other  source  ? — No. 

20710.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Are  you  aware  that  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Jenkin 
Jones  was  conducted  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Maule,  the  solicitor  to  the 
Treasury? — Yes. 

20711.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  Mr.  Maule,  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  send 
Mr.  Coode  with  the  message  to  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  that  if  he  would  plead 
guilty  nothing  more  should  be  heard  of  it  ? — No  ;  Mr.  Lewis  sent  that 
message. 

20712.  Chairman.~\  Is  that  within  your  own  knowledge? — Mr.  Coode  was 
my  informant ;  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Owen  was  present  at  part  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

20713.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  Do  you  recollect  stating,  when  you  produced  Mr.  Mit- 
chenor’s  report  at  Andover,  that  it  had  the  approval  of  Mr.  Shaw  ? — The  short¬ 
hand  writer’s  note  of  my  observation  is  as  follows  :  ce  This  is  the  paper  I  have 
received.  Mr.  Mitchenor  is  an  accountant  very  well  known  here ;  he  assisted 
me  in  a  very  arduous  duty  some  time  since,  and  I  believe  with  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  guardians,  and  certainly  as  much  to  my  satisfaction.  He  tells 
me  that  he  has  been  carefully  through  these  books ;  and,  for  some  part  of 
the  time  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Shaw,  one  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  union, 
who  checked  his  calculations.” 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 
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Veneris,  310  die  Julii,  1846. 


H.  IV.  Parker ,  Esq.  -  -  -  -  p.  j 


[Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
Papers,  Sfc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confned  to  the  object  for  which  they 

are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees .j 
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Sabbati,  1°  die  Augusti ,  1846. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  William  Jolliffe. 

LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Westlake ,  called  in  ;  and  farther  Examined. 

20714.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  IN  the  beginning  of  last  August,  did  a  patient  in  the 
Andover  Union  workhouse  make  a  complaint  to  you  that  she  did  not  receive  the 
proper  allowance  of  extras  ? — Yes. 

20715.  What  was  her  name? — Widow  Barrett. 

20716.  Did  you  inform  the  chairman  and  the  clerk  of  the  union  of  that? — I 
did,  on  the  Monday  morning  following.  The  complaint  was  made  on  Saturday 
the  2d  of  August.  I  informed  the  clerk  and  the  chairman  on  the  4th  of 
August. 

20717.  Did  you  call  at  the  chairman’s  house? — I  did. 

20718.  What  passed  there? — I  told  him  that  I  had  some  unpleasant  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  workhouse  to  communicate  to  him  ;  he  said,  “M‘Dougal?”  I  said 
“Yes;”  he  said,  “Drunkenness?”  I  said  “No;”  “Women?”  “No.”  I 
then  told  him  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  of  my  suspicion  of  other  cases. 

20719.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Mr.  Dodson’s  evidence  before  this  Committee, 
he  stated  that  he  never  said  anything  of  the  kind  to  you  ? — I  am. 

20720.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  your  statement  that  he  did  ? — I  do. 

20721.  Did  he  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  going  on  with  your  inquiry 
relative  to  those  allegations  against  the  master  ? — He  did  ;  he  recommended  me 
to  investigate  every  suspicious  case. 

20722.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lamb,  the  clerk,  that  day?—I  did,  both  before  and 
after  seeing  Mr.  Dodson. 

20723.  Did  Mr.  Dodson  recommend  you  to  suggest  to  Mr.  M‘Dougal  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  resigning  ? — He  did. 

20724.  Will  you  state  what  he  said  ? — He  said  he  thought  the  best  thing  that 
M‘Dougal  could  do  would  be  to  resign,  stating  that  the  duties  were  too  arduous 
for  him  ;  that  other  great  men  had  resigned  in  the  same  way  ;  and  that  it  would 
save  great  exposure. 

20725.  Did  you  suggest  that  to  M‘Dougal? — No. 

20726.  Why  did  you  not? — I  met  Mr.  Lamb  immediately  after  leaving  Mr. 
Dodson’s  house ;  I  communicated  to  him  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Dodson ; 
he  wished  me  to  wait  till  the  evening  of  the  same  day  ;  he  then  called  on  me,  and 
said,  that  Mr.  Dodson’s  advice  was  the  very  worst  which  could  have  been  given ; 
that  he  had  told  him  so,  and  he  recommended  me  to  visit  the  house,  but  not  to 
take  the  least  notice  to  M'Dougal  of  the  cases  I  was  about  to  investigate,  or  the 
charge  which  would  be  brought  against  him. 

20727.  Did  Mr.  Lamb  assist  you  in  your  inquiries ;  as  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  did  he  give  you  his  aid  and  advice? — Not  as  clerk;  I  saw  him  daily, 
however,  and  communicated  to  him  every  case. 

20728.  Did  he  get  a  book  for  you  at  any  time  ? — Yes,  from  the  house. 

20729.  What  book  was  that  ? — The  Medical  Relief-book  from  the  workhouse. 

20730.  Was  that  known  to  the  master? — Yes;  it  was  known  to  the  master 
that  he  had  the  book. 

20731.  Was  it  known  that  he  had  it  to  show  to  you  ? — No;  he  told  me  that 
<M5 — 37*  A  he 
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he  should  get  the  book  out  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  hands,  stating  that  Mr.  Parker  was 
in  town,  and  that  he  wished  to  see  it. 

20732.  Whereas  it  was  for  your  use  that  he  got  the  book  ?— Yes. 

20733.  Did  that  enable  you  to  go  on  with  your  inquiries? — Yes. 

20734.  When  was  the  first  allusion  made  to  any  cases  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — On  the  9th  of  August. 

20735.  How  many  cases  were  brought  forward  ? — Twelve,  and  13  witnesses 
were  examined. 

20736.  What  took  place  at  the  Board? — The  guardians  investigated  those 
cases.  Some  of  the  guardians  assisted  me  in  bringing  up  the  cases,  and  exa¬ 
mining  them  ;  Mr.  Frank  Loscombe  did  for  one,  and  Mr.  John  Holloway  for 
another.  Mr.  Frank  Loscombe  rode  out  of  town  to  see  one  of  the  parties,  and 
stated  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  the  certainty  in  his  own  mind  of  the  guilt  of 
M‘Dougal. 

20737.  Was  there  a  unanimous  feeling  at  the  Board  that  an  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  for  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  be  sent 
down?— No;  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smythe,.  and  Mr.  Leonard  Lywood, 
both  recommended  that  the  master  should  be  called  in  and  admonished,  and  they 
thought  that  an  investigation  before  an  Assistant  Commissioner  was  unnecessary. 
A  general  discussion  ensued  ;  their  opposition  was  overruled,  however,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  depositions  should  be  sent  up  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
with  a  request  for  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  come  down. 

20738.  Has  Mr.  Lywood  stated  in  any  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  or  in  any 
communication  with  the  Commissioners,  that  the  Board  were  very  desirous  of 
going  on  with  those  cases?— Yes;  Mr.  Lywood,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lamb  and 
Mr.  Loscombe,  in  their  visit  to  the  Commissioners,  gave  in  a  written  statement 
why  the  Commissioners  should  not  remove  my  suspension.  Mr.  Leonard  Lywood 
formed  one  of  that  deputation  to  induce  them  not  to  remove  my  suspension,  and 
they  gave  in  a  written  statement  of  which  this  paragraph  forms  a  part,  “  That 
Mr.  Westlake  was  unwarranted  in  the  imputation  he  made,  that  the  Board  of 
Guardians  would  not  have  received  any  complaint  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  in 
which  he  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  immediately  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Westlake’s  suspicions,  commenced  an  investigation,  the  result 
of  which  was  sent  to  the  Commissioners,  with  a  request  that  the  matter  should  be 
immediately  inquired  into,  of  which  fact  Mr.  Westlake  was  cognizant. 

20739.  The  Board  of  Guardians,  you  say,  decided  ultimately  to  send  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — Yes  ;  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lywood  and 
Mr.  Smvthe,  was  overruled. 

20746.  Did  Mr.  Holloway  and  Mr.  Loscombe  in  the  ensuing  week  lend  their 
aid  in  assisting  you  relative  to  those  cases? — They  did. 

20741.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  M‘Dougal  in  that  week  ?— I  had, 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  August.  He  consulted  me  as  to  his  best  mode  of 
proceeding,  stating  the  difficulties  under  which  he  laboured,  and  inquired  what  other 
charges  were  about  to  be  brought  against  him.  I  advised  him  to  consult  some, 
professional  person,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  see  Mr.  Lamb  for  him,  and  ask 
him  to  render  his  assistance.  I  told  him  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  Mr.  Lamb, 
as  clerk  for  the  guardians,  could  possibly  act  for  him  ;  but,  however,  I  would  call 
upon  him.  I  did  so,  and  at  that  interview  I  told  Mr.  Lamb  that  I  thought 
M‘Dougal  would  bolt;  but  1  certainly  never  recommended  M‘Dougal  to  do 
such  a  thing,  though  Mr.  Lamb  has  stated  to  that  effect  in  his  evidence.  Mi. 
M‘Dougal  very  soon  after  joined  us,  and  in  conversation  on  the  subject  as  to  his 
difficulties,  Mr.  Lamb  said  he  could  not  possibly  act  for  him  professionally,  but  he 
would  lend  him  every  possible  aid  he  could.  Mr.  M'Dougal  then  said,  “  You  are 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parker,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  speak 
to  him,  and  get  him  to  do  what  he  can  for  me.”  Mr.  Lamb  said,  “  Depend  upon 
it,  I  will ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you.” 

20742.  Were  you  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  Mr.  Lamb  during  the  week?  I 
was,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  about  an  hour  before  the  Board 
met,  he  called  upon  me  and  read  over  the  remaining  cases  which  I  had ;  in  fact 
it  was  a  kind  of  abstract  of  the  cases  which  I  intended  bringing  before  the  Board. 
After  reading  them  through,  he  said,  “  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  the  trouble 
to  bring  them  on,  for  Mr.  Parker  came  dowm  last  night,  and  he  intends  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  Board  to  suspend  M‘Dougal  and  his  wife,  and  he  has  actually 
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sent  down  to  Southampton  for  a  man  and  his  wife  to  take  charge  of  the  work-  Mr.  T.  C.  Westhke. 
house.  - — - 

20743.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  16th  1  August  1846s 
of  August  ? — I  was. 

20744.  Did  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chairman,  inquire  of  you  if  you  had  any  fresh 
charges  to  bring  forward  against  the  master? — No;  when  the  general  business  of 
the  Board  had  been  gone  through,  Mr.  Parker  addressed  Mr.  Lamb  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words :  “  Have  you  furnished  Mr.  M‘Dougal  with  a  copy  of  the  depositions.” 

“  I  have,”  Mr.  Lamb  said  ;  Mr.  Parker  then  turned  round  to  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  who 
was  in  the  room,  and  said,  “  Are  you  prepared  with  your  defence;”  he  said,  “  I  am 
not,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “  for  the  doctor’s  book  was  taken  from  me.”  Mr.  Col- 
borne,  Mr.  Lamb’s  clerk,  then  said,  “  You  had  the  book  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
and  you  stated  that  it  was  quite  sufficient,  that  you  had  had  all  that  was  necessary 
from  it;”  he  said,  “  but  fresh  cases  have  since  occurred.  Mr.  Colborne  then  said, 

“  you  had  the  book  also  yesterday  the  whole  day;”  he  said,  “  I  am  not  prepared.” 

Mr.  Parker  then  took  a  pocket-book  from  his  pocket,  and  said,  “  I  have  no  wish 
to  hasten  the  inquiry,  or  to  cause  you  any  difficulties ;”  he  said,  looking  over  his 
book,  “  I  have  an  appointment,  I  see,  on  Tuesday  at  Whitchurch  ;  and,”  1  think 
it  was,  lt  Thursday  at  Lambourne ;  will  Monday,  the  25th  of  August,  do  you  think, 

Mr.  M‘Dougal,  suit  you?”  he  said,  “  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged;  or 
I  will  go  into  it  immediately  if  you  wish  it.”  Mr.  Parker  said,  “  Then  we  will  fix 
Monday  the  25th  of  August,  at  12  o’clock.” 

20745.  Mr.  Parker  stated  before  this  Committee  that  an  arrangement  was 
made  at  this  meeting  how  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted,  and  that  Mr.  Parker 
and  the  guardians  then  decided  that  each  charge  should  be  gone  through  upon 
the  first  set  of  charges;  did  you  hear  that  ?— Certainly  not;  if  an  arrangement 
of  that  sort  took  place,  it  was  not  before  the  Board,  but  in  a  private  room. 

20746.  Were  you  present  during  the  whole  of  the  time  ? — I  was. 

20747.  After  the  Board  broke  up  on  that  day,  did  you  meet  me  in  the  street? 

— I  did,  and  I  asked  you  if  you  had  heard  the  extraordinary  decision  of  the 
Board  in  not  having  gone  into  the  secondary  cases  or  the  other  cases  I  had  to 
make  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  no  inquiry  having  been  made,  and  M‘Dougal  being 
still  left  in  charge  of  the  house,  and  having  the  entire  control  and  influence  over 
the  very  witnesses  I  should  have  occasion  to  call. 

20748.  By  “  decisions  ”  you  do  not  mean  that  the  Board  came  to  any  vote? — 

No,  certainly  not. 

20749.  Upon  your  telling  me  this,  what  did  I  say  ?— You  quite  agreed  with 
me  that  it  was  a  very  unfair  thing  that  he  should  be  left  in  charge  of  the  house, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  should  know  it.  I  said,  “  Mr.  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  not  left  you,  I  have  this  moment  seen  him  at  the  Star  corner.”  You 
left  me  immediately  and  went  to  him. 

20750.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  me  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  ? 

— I  did. 

20751.  In  consequence  of  that  conversation,  did  you  see  Mr.  Parker? — I  did; 

I  saw  him  immediately  after  this  conversation  with  you.  You  returned  and  told, 
me  that  Mr.  Parker  had  said  that  there  were  no  secondary  cases,  that  he  had 
heard  no  charge  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal  except  from  the  gossip  of  the  town. 

20752.  Did  you  upon  that  go  and  see  him? — I  did.  lie  was  leaving  the 
town;  he  was  in  his  chaise.  I  stopped  the  chaise,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
favour  me  with  five  minutes’  conversation ;  he  said,  “  It  is  impossible.”  I  said, 

“  It  is  very  important  that  I  should  see  you,  and  you  must  suffer  me  to  take  a 
seat  by  your  side.”  I  did  so  ;  and  then  I  told  him  the  conversation  I  had  had 
with  you.  Mr.  Parker  said,  “  Mr.  Etwall  must  have  made  a  mistake  ;  it  is  no 
such  thing.”  I  then  told  him  the  charges,  and  of  my  having  seen  Mr,  Lamb  on 
the  morning  of  the  day,  and  that  he  had  read  them.  Mr.  Parker  said,  “  That 
must  be  Mr.  Lamb’s  fault ;  for  I  instructed  him  if  he  knew  any  person  who  had 
any  charges  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal  to  present  them  to  the  Board.”  I  then  told 
him  it  was  exceedingly  hard  that  I  should  suffer;  he  knew  that  I  was  present  at  * 
the  Board  j  but  it  would  not  have  been  becoming  in  me  to  have  introduced  those 
cases,  unless  I  had  been  appealed  to ;  I  was  there  for  the  very  purpose,  and  Mr. 

Lamb  knew  it.  Mr.  Parker  then  talked  to  me  of  the  hardship  of  their  enter¬ 
taining  secondary  cases,  or  any  other  charges ;  that  the  Board  meeting  that  day 
was  the  time  to  have  brought  them  forward,  and  that  the  time  having  passed  over, 
it  was  impossible  to  entertain  them.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Parker  that  I  was  deter- 
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Mr .T.C.  Westlake,  mined  to  bring  them  before  the  public  in  some  way  or  other.  Mr.  Parker  then 

- - said,  “  You  had  better  write  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject,”  which  I  did 

1  August  1846.  the  salne  evening.  One  other  statement  I  should  make  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  day  j  Mr.  Parker  also  informed  me  that  the  chairman  had  asked 
if  there  was  any  one  present  to  produce  any  fresh  cases ;  that  there  was  no 
answer  made,  and  that,  consequently,  it  would  be  an  additional  hardship  to  entertain 
them.  I  said  <£I  was  present,  and  certainly  no  such  remark  was  made  in  my 
presence.’*  On  my  return  from  Mr.  Parker  I  called  on  Mr.  Wakeford,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  accompany  me  to  some  of  the  guardians  who  were  standing  very 
near  to  Mr.  Parker  and  to  Mr.  Dodson,  and  ask  them  if  they  heard  any  such 
remark  made  by  the  chairman  ;  we  accordingly  saw  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Isaac 
Pothecary,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  who  all  stated  that  there  was  no  such  remark  made. 
I  further  asked  Mr.  Lamb  if  Mr.  Parker  had  instructed  him  before  the  Board  to 
inform  him  that  if  there  were  any  more  fresh  cases  they  should  be  brought  forward. 

20753.  During  the  week  which  succeeded,  was  the  case  left  in  your  hands, 
except  as  to  your  seeing  Mr.  Lamb  on  different  points  which  arose  P — Feeling  the 
difficulty  in  which  I  was  placed,  and  the  almost  certainly  that  there  was  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  I  thought  also  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  to 
stifle  the  inquiry,  I  consulted  my  solicitor,  Mr.  May,  in  London. 

20754.  When  was  that? — On  the  morning  of  the  18th;  I  left  Andover  on 
the  17th. 

20755.  In  alluding  to  the  stifling  of  the  inquiry,  did  you  allude  to  Mr.  Parker  ? 
—  I  did. 

20756.  Why  did  you  suppose  he  had  a  wish  to  stifle  the  inquiry  ? — Judging 
from  those  circumstances ;  Mr.  Parker  having  created  every  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  bringing  forward  the  cases,  saying  that  the  time  was  passed  when  that  should 
have  been  done  ;  and  another  reason  was,  his  having  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Dodson  had  made  such  an  inquiry  at  the  Board,  when  I  was  perfectly  certain  that 
he  had  made  no  such  inquiry.  A  further  reason  was,  that  he  had  informed  me 
that  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Lamb,  if  there  were  any  fresh  cases,  to  inform  him  of 
it,  which  Mr.  Lamb  had  denied. 

20757.  -Did  you  make  any  specific  application  to  Mr.  Lamb  to  conduct  the  case 
for  you? — I  did,  repeatedly.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  Mr.  Lamb  called 
at  my  house;  Mr.  Wakeford  was  present,  I  urged  on  Mr.  Lamb,  seeing  the  cases 
were  so  important,  that  he  should  conduct  them  ;  that  I  thought  it  a  very  hard 
and  cruel  case  that  it  should  be  thrown  upon  my  hands,  looking  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  thing.  He  said  he  had  received  no  instructions  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  or  the  guardians,  and  that  up  to  that  moment 
he  had  not  been  paid  for  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Maude,  and  therefore  he  refused 
to  act.  Mr.  Wakeford  also  urged  him  on  my  behalf,  but  he  refused.  I  then  told 
him  I  had  seen  Mr.  May  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  ;  he  said  that  wTas  rather 
extraordinary  :  “  I  was  going  to  you  to  advise  you  to  consult  Mr.  May  on  the 
subject.”  - 

20758.  Did  Mr.  May  come  down  at  the  end  of  that  week  to  conduct  the  case  ? 
— He  did,  on  Friday  night.  The  whole  case,  which  was  a  very  heavy  one,  was  left 
on  my  hands,  ignorant,  of  course,  of  law,  or  of  legal  proceedings,  till  that  time. 

20759.  Relative  to  the  summonses,  what  took  place  when  you  applied  to  Mr. 
Lamb  for  the  summonses  ?— I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  him,  either  calling 
at  his  house,  or  he  at  my  house.  I  called  at  his  office  on  the  19th  of  August, 
and  I  had  not  been  there  a  minute  before  he  pointed  to  a  number  of  summonses. 
He  said,  “  Mr.  Parker  has  sent  down  summonses  enough,  however;  there  are 
about  80 ;  12  are  to  be  left  for  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  and  you  are  to  have  the  remain¬ 
der.”  I  said,  “  I  do  not  want  so  many ;  do  not  you  think  you  had  better  leave 
20  for  M'Dougal.”  I  took  with  me  30  or  40;  the  day  following  I  served  those 
summonses,  not  having  any  instructions  at  all.  I  called  at  Mr.  Lamb’s  office  ; 
I  saw  Mr.  Colborne  ;  I  told  him  I  was  in  want  of  more  summonses.  He  said  he 
had  taken  12  to  the  workhouse;  that  since  then  he  or  his  solicitor  had  called,  and 
he  bad  given  him  six  more,  and  I  was  to  have  the  remainder ;  I  took  them,  and 
caused  them  to  be  served. 

20760.  Did  Mr.  Parker  make  a  charge  against  you  during  the  inquiry,  of 
having  surreptitiously  obtained  those  summonses? — He  did,  repeatedly. 

20761.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  first  day  that  you  first  saw  me  on  the 
subject  ?— Thursday,  the  13th  of  August. 

20762.  Did  I  call  upon  you  ? — You  did. 

20763.  Had 
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20763.  Had  you  ever  had  any  communication  with  me  previous  to  that  day 
relative  to  the  Andover  Union  or  the  poor  law? — Never. 

20764.  What  did  I  state  to  you  ? — That  you  had  heard  some  inquiry  had 
taken  place  at  the  workhouse,  and  that  you  wished  to  know  the  nature  of  it. 

20765.  Did  you  see  me  on  the  Friday  before  the  inquiry  began,  the  inquiry 
commencing  on  the  25th  ? — Yes. 

20766.  Do  you  recollect  your  consulting  me  about  the  propriety  of  your  em¬ 
ploying  a  barrister  ?— I  do  well  recollect  it. 

.20767.  What  took  place  ?— You  advised  me  not  to  do  so. 

20768.  The  inquiry  commenced  on  the  25th  ? — It  did. 

20769.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  May  making  an  application  on  that  day,  that 
the  master  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room  ? — He  did,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  proceedings  ;  he  made  a  remark,  asking  the  question  whether 
Mr.  M‘Dougal,  considering  his  peculiar  connexion  with  the  witness,  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  court.  Mr.  Parker  stated  that  the  charges  against  him  were 
of  so  highly  criminal  and  penal  a  nature  that  he  must  allow  him  to  be  present  to 
hear  the  witnesses  give  their  evidence,  and  see  the  manner  in  which  they 
gave  it. 

20770.  Was  there  another  application  on  the  second  morning? — Yes,  and  Mr. 
Parker  said  he  had  consulted  the  highest  legal  authority  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  he  should  himself  allow  Mr.  M‘Dougal  to  be  present. 

20771-  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  did  Mr.  Parker  express  any  other  opinion  ? 
— He  did  ;  after  an  adjournment  of  one  hour,  at  the  recommencement  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Mr.  May  then  spoke  of  the  case  of  Widow  Barrett,  and  of  regarding  it 
as  a  case  of  prosecution.  Mr.  Parker  said,  “  I  do  not  understand  it  so  ;  I  do  not 
view  this  case  at  all  as  of  a  criminal  nature ;  it  is  a  simple  deviation  from  the 
rules  of  the  house  ;  it  is  a  simple  debtor  and  creditor  account/’  or  words  to  that 
effect ;  that  is,  if  Mr.  May  proved  that  the  whole  of  the  paupers  had  been  deprived 
of  their  extras,  he  should  consider  the  balance  would  be  due  from  the  master  to 
the  union. 

20772.  What  do  you  consider  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  was  towards  the  witnesses 
who  were  brought  forward  by  you  to  substantiate  the  charges  against  the  master  ? 
— 'Most  unfair  and  unjust. 

20773*  Will  you  give  some  instances  of  that? — I  should  give  first  the  case  of 
Widow  Barrett,  who  had  been  confined  about  three  months,  who  was  labouring 
under  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  who  was  in  a  very  debilitated  state.  She  was  the 
same  person  whom  Mr.  Loscombe,  in  his  evidence  the  other  day,  in  Question 
1 8020  states,  “  She  was  in  such  a  state  of  bodily  debility  that  I  thought  she  was 
hardly  responsible  for  what  she  said.”  Mr.  Parker  kept  her  four  hours  under 
the  most  severe  cross-examination  that  I  think  any  individual  was  ever  subjected 
to,  I  conceive  having  this  view  of  confusing  the  woman,  and  endeavouring  to  per¬ 
vert  her  evidence.  For  the  last  hour  and  a  half  it  was  necessary  to  pour  stimulants 
constantly  into  her  to  keep  her  up.  Mr.  Parker,  seeing  her  so  completely 
exhausted,  falling  back  in  the  chair,  very  coolly  said,  “  Bring  a  bed  into  the  room, 
and  I  will  continue  my  examination.”  However,  the  woman  became  so  far  ex¬ 
hausted  that  she  was  taken  out  of  court  in  a  state  of  entire  insensibility,  in  which 
she  remained  for  a  length  of  time  before  she  could  be  taken  to  the  sick  ward. 

20774.  Hid  a  medical  gentleman  in  the  room  come  forward  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  Barrett  ? — He  did  ;  and  poured  stimulants  into  her. 

20775-  What  was  his  name? — Mr.  Fox.  On  being  taken  out  of  court,  Mr. 
Parker  said,  “  I  will  have  her  again  to-morrow  morning.” 

20776.  Did  you  see  her  professionally  during  the  night? — I  was  called  to  her 
the  same  evening,  the  nurse  and  the  other  patients  thinking  she  was  dying.  She 
remained  in  a  very  precarious  state  the  whole  of  the  night,  but  Mr.  Parker  ordered 
her  down  in  the  morning,  and  had  her  placed  on  a  bed,  and  examined  her  in  the 
same  severe  way  that  he  had  the  day  preceding. 

20777.  How  long  was  she  examined  then? — Three  hours  the  next  dav,  I 
think. 

20778.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  one  of  the  witnesses  that  had  come  from 
London  ? — I  do. 

.  20779.  What  took  place  in  her  case,  in  her  cross-examination  ? — Mr.  Parker 
himself  encouraged  the  counsel  in  cross-examining  her,  in  such  a  way,  by  insinua¬ 
tions,  that  the  girl  lived  in  a  house  of  ill-fame. 

20780.  What  do  you  mean  by  encouraging  the  counsel? — That  he  was  con- 
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1  August  1846.  0f  a  nature  calculated  to  injure  the  character  of  any  individual. 

20781.  Was  this  girl  a  servant  in  London? — She  was. 

20782.  In  what  street? — In  Castle-street,  Holborn. 

20783.  Was  the  house  she  lived  in  very  respectable  ? — Highly  so  ;  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  knew  the  parties,  and  stated  to  Mr.  Parker  that  he  thought  it  wrong,  that 
he  knew  the  people  to  be  highly  respectable. 

20784.  At  the  cross-examination,  was  it  insinuated  that  single  young  men  and 

women  lodged  there  ? — It  was. 

20785.  Are  you  aware  that  clergymen  and  their  families  are  in  the  habit  of 
lodging  in  that  house? — I  am;  and  I  am  aware  the  girUost  her  place,  the  mis-  \ 
tress  giving  her  the  highest  possible  character,  but  stating  the  impossibility  of 
receiving  her  back  after  this  appearing  in  the  newspaper.  In  fact,  a  clergyman 
had  refused  to  come  there,  if  the  girl  was  allowed  to  remain. 

20786.  Do  you  remember  the  examination  of  the  witness  who  was  stated  to 
have  been  got  into  a  hospital  at  Brighton  by  a  baronet  ?  I  do. 

20787.  Was  that  witness  at  the  time  living  in  a  respectable  family  in  Andover? 

— She  Mas,  and  is  at  the  present  moment. 

20788.  What  is  her  situation  ? — She  is  nursery  maid. 

20789.  What  vvas  insinuated  against  that  girl’s  character  ? — That  she  had 
been  a  girl  of  loose  character.  Mr.  Parker  endeavoured  to  trace  her  in  search 
of  a  situation  at  one  period,  from  her  uncle’s  house  somewhere  on  the  western 
road,  at  different  places  where  she  slept,  in  such  a  way  as  to  intimate  that  she 
was  a  girl  of  loose  character,  and  had  been  so  for  a  length  of  time. 

20790.  Was  there  any  insinuation  that  she  had  obtained  admission  into  a 

hospital  at  Brighton  by  means  of  a  baronet? — Yes. 

20791.  Did  it  turn  out  afterwards  that  it  was  through  the  interference  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  that  he  sent  a  ticket  of  admission  to  them?— Yes,  I  applied 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians  myself,  and  afterwards  sent  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  stating  the  case,  to  this  gentleman,  who  sent  down  the  order  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

20792.  What  was  the  complaint  for  which  she  went  to  Brighton?  A  scro«ul- 


ous  affection. 

20793.  It  was  not  the  complaint  which  it  was  wished  to  insinuate  she  was 
sent  there  for  ? — Certainly  not ;  though  questions  w’ere  asked  her  by  the  counsel 
whether  she  was  not  labouring  under  the  venereal  disease. 

20794.  In  the  case  of  Anthony,  the  porter,  in  his  cross-examination  did  anything 
occur  which  you  thought  an  unfair  imputation  1 — Yes,  in  several  instances;  Anthony 
was  examined  to  prove  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  M'Dougal ;  he  stated  he  had 
seen  him  drunk  at  prayers,  and  knew  him  to  have  repeated  a  prayer  tw  ice.  Mr. 
Parker  put  the  question  to  him,  “  What  prayer?”  The  man  said,  “  Dearly 
beloved.”  Mr.  Parker  said.  “  Do  not  you  know  that  that  is  not  a  prayer?” 
It  was  the  manner,  which  it  is  impossible  to  give,  of  the  man  ;  the  severity  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  manner  throughout;  the  man  said,  (i  It  is  no  matter.’  “  Do  you  mean 
to  say  it  is  no  matter,  that  the  prayers  are  of  no  consequence?”  “  No,  I  did  not 
mean  that ;  I  meant  what  I  said  was  of  no  consequence.”  He  urged  that  upon 
him,  though  the  man  gave  an  explanation,  in  his  simple  way,  that  he  did  not  mean 
it.  Mr.  Parker  actually  inserted  it  in  the  depositions,  and  wras  called  upon  to 
erase  it. 

20795.  By  whom  wTas  he  called  upon  to  erase  it? — By  Mr.  Prendergast;  both 
Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Prendergast  called  upon  him  to  erase  parts  of  the  evidence, 
where  he  put  passages  which  were  not  given  by  the  witnesses ;  in  some  instances 
he  erased  them,  and  in  others  not ;  he  sometimes  promised  to  do  it,  at  the  end, 
but  it  was  not  done. 

20796.  Mr.  May,  you  say,  conducted  this  case  for  you  from  the  commence¬ 
ment? —  He  did. 

20797.  Did  he  continue  to  conduct  it  to  the  end? — He  did  not. 

20798.  Did  you  have  any  counsel  there? — I  was  compelled  to  have  a  counsel, 
for  I  found  that,  as  regards  Mr.  May,  though  a  very  talented  man  as  a  solicitor, 
Mr.  Parker  paid  no  kind  of  attention  to  him,  and  that  he  was  borne  down  by 
Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Missing,  the  counsel,  and  Mr.  Curtis,  having  three  against  him ; 
and  ultimately  he  was  compelled  to  leave,  which  I  think  he  states  in  his  evidence. 

20799.  Was  the  reason  that  you  sent  for  a  barrister  from  London,  because 

there 
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there  were  a  solicitor  and  barrister  opposed  to  Mr.  May,  or  because  Mr.  Parker’s  Mr. 
treatment  of  Mr.  May  you  considered  was  unfair? — It  was  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  that  I  was  compelled  to  have  a  counsel.  Mr.  1 
Parker  on  one  occasion  objected  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  May.  Mr.  May 
then  said,  “  This  may  be  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  say,  that  in  consequence 
of  what  fell  from  you  yesterday,  of  having  the  cases  split  into  so  many  infinitessi- 
mal  parts,  of  having  every  impediment  thrown  in  my  way,  and  of  having  my  client 
severely  abused  for  his  mode  of  book-keeping,  I  have  secured  the  services  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  bar,  Mr.  Prendergast.”  I  will  read  the  answer  of  Mr.  Parker, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  offensive  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker  gave 
it :  “  I  am  quite  prepared  to  put  with  any  impertinence  you  may  offer. — (Mr.  May). 

You  shall  hear  none  from  me.” 

20800.  Did  Mr.  Prendergast  conduct  the  case  during  the  remainder  of  the 
inquiry  ? — He  did. 

20801 .  Did  anything  particular  occur  between  Mr.  Parker  Mr.  and  Prendergast  ? 

— Yes  ;  Mr.  Parker  very  soon  after,  a  day  or  two,  I  believe,  pursued  the  same  course 
towards  Mr.  Prendergast.  One  part  of  the  proceedings,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
read.  Mr.  Parker  had  not  put  down  part  of  the  witness’s  answer,  which  Mr.  Pren¬ 
dergast  called  his  attention  to,  repeating  the  part  which  Mr.  Parker  had  not  put 
down,  to  the  witness;  Mr.  Parker  then  said  to  Mr.  Prendergast,  “You  are  con¬ 
stantly  interrupting  me,  and  act  very  irregularly. — (Mr.  Prendergast.)  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  appear  before  many  learned  judges,  but  I  never  found  among  them 
such  a  schoolmaster  as  my  learned  Assistant  Commissioner.— (Mr.  Parker.)  I  have 
seen  judges  stop  you  when  examining  witnesses ;  I  believe  it  is  notorious  that  your 
mode  of  examination  is  to  keep  up  a  running  commentary  on  the  evidence.  It 
does  you  much  injury,  and  has  done  all  your  life.” 

20802.  Do  you  consider  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Parker  to  Mr.  Prendergast 
was  injurious  to  the  elucidation  of  the  truth  in  the  inquiry? — I  do,  entirely;  that 
was  his  whole  system. 

20803.  Was  his  conduct  different  to  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Prendergast  to  what  it 
was  to  Mr.  Missing  and  Mr.  Curtis ?— ' Totally  different;  he  constantly  assisted 
them,  and  assisted  their  witnesses  also  in  their  examination. 

20804.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  a  girl  who  complained  that  the  master  was 
looking  at  her  in  a  grinning  impertinent  way  ? — I  do. 

20805.  What  did  Mr.  Parker  say  then  ;  did  he  admit  it  ? — No ;  he  said  he 
differed  from  her,  for  that  he  had  been  observing  at  that  time  the  staid  and  quiet 
demeanour  or  countenance  of  the  master. 

20806.  Did  Mr.  Prendergast  offer  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  to  the  contrary  ?- — 

He  did  ;  but  Mr.  Parker  would  not  allow  him ;  he  stopped  the  proceedings. 

20807.  Do  you  recollect  that  upon  that  day  I  changed  the  seat  which  I  had 
usually  occupied  ? — I  do. 

20808.  Where  did  I  sit  on  that  day  ?— Facing  Mr.  MfDougal,  then,  between 
the  witness  and  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

20809.  Do  you  remember  that  I,  with  deference,  asked  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  if  I  might  give  evidence  upon  the  subject? — You  did,  but  he  would  not 
allow  you. 

20810.  Was  Mr.  M‘Douga!  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  female  witnesses  in 
a  manner  to  intimidate  them  ?— ■  He  was  constantly  practising  either  loose  and 
unbecoming  gestures,  or  at  other  times  looks  of  intimidation. 

20811.  Did  the  witnesses  complain  to  me  upon  the  point  when  you  wrere  walk¬ 
ing  down  with  me  on  the  Saturday  on  which  Weston  was  examined? — Yes  ; 
Weston,  after  giving  her  evidence,  had  been  attacked  by  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  with 
severe  force  on  leaving  court,  dragging  her  and  shaking  her;  she  had  an  infant  in 
her  arms  at  the  time  ;  on  leaving  the  court  you  waited  outside,  and  very  politely 
called  Mr.  Parker’s  attention  to  the  fact ;  but  he  said,  “  i  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  Mr.  Etwall,  I  cannot  attend  to  you,”  and  left.  You  said  you  could  not  come 
again ;  the  witnesses  said,  unless  you  did  attend  they  would  not  come  into  court. 

20812.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  my  stating  to  you  that  I  should  not  be 
back  again  till  Monday  afternoon  ? — It  was. 

20813.  The  witnesses,  hearing  that,  said  they  would  not  go  into  court  unless 
I  returned  ? — They  did. 

20813*.  Can  you  name  any  of  those  women? — I  think  Banks  and  Holt;  there 
were  a  great  number. 
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20814.  The  witnesses  remained  in  a  cottage  opposite  the  union-house,  did  not 
they  ?— Yes. 

20815.  At  this  time  tbdy  were  all  going*  away  ? — Yes  ;  they  remained  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  conduct.  It  had  not  been  the  first  time  that  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  had 
attacked  the  witnesses  on  the  opposite  side. 

20816.  In  your  own  examination  before  Mr.  Parker,  what  was  his  mode  of 
treating  you  ?■ — Exceedingly  unfair. 

20817.  In  what  way? — Overbearing,  extorting  evidence  from  me  in  a  very 
unfair  way,  I  consider.  In  one  part  where  my  counsel,  Mr.  Prendergast,  stated 
it  was  unfair  to  call  upon  me ;  that  as  to  my  opinion  it  could  not  be  any  evi¬ 
dence ;  but  Mr.  Parker  persisted  in  it.  “  Do  not  fence  with  me.”  I  said,  u  It 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.”  He  said,  “  And  your  opinion  is  wanted  ;  give  it,  Sir,”  in 
a  very  harsh,  tyrannical,  and  overbearing  way. 

20818.  Did  Mr.  Parker  find  great  fault  with  the  mode  in  which  you  kept  your 
books? — Yes;  he  stated  he  had  examined  all  the  books  of  the  union,  and  that 
they  were  correctly  kept  with  the  exception  of  the  medical  books.  He  said,  on 
my  explaining  that  my  books  had  been  loosely  kept - - 

20819.  Did  he  say  that  if  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  committed  those  frauds  upon 
the  sick  people,  the  blame  rested  entirely  upon  you  ?  — He  did;  that  my  irregu¬ 
larity  of  book-keeping  had  been  the  cause  of  the  frauds  committed  by  the  master. 

20820.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Parker  ?— I  should  think  about  three 
vears. 

20821.  You  have  seen  him  repeatedly? — I  have. 

20822.  Do  you  consider  Mr.  Parker  a  man  of  gentleman-like  bearing,  and 
quiet,  amiable  manners? — I  should  have  thought  so  up  to  that  time,  and  indeed 
since  I  have  been  here  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  exceedingly  painful  to  me  to  be 
compelled,  which  I  feel,  however,  to  be  a  public  duty,  to  state  my  opinion  of  him. 

20823.  Do  you  consider  that  during  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  at 
Andover,  Mr.  Parker’s  character  and  bearing  were  quite  of  a  different  description 
from  what  you  had  seen  before  yourself  ?— Perfectly.  In  one  part  of  my  evidence, 

I  should  state,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  very  unfairly  forced  my  opinion.  In  another 
instance  he  makes  allusion  to  a  witness,  Hannah  Mason  ;  I  will  just  read  the  par¬ 
ticular  part  to  which  I  have  reference.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  examination,  on 
Saturday,  “  Mr.  Missing  stated  to  the  Commissioner,  that  Hannah  Mason 
(the  Devil)  went  out  of  the  house  on  Tuesday  week,  at  her  own  request;  and 
though  his  client  had  made  the  most  diligent  inquiry  for  her,  she  could  not  be 
found. — -(Mr.  Prendergast.)  You  have  not  proved  that  you  have  made  inquiry. — 
.(Mr.  Missing.)  My  firm  opinion  is,  that  she  is  kept  out  of  the  way  by  some  per¬ 
son. — (Mr.  Prendergast .)  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that.  Could  you 
not  keep  her  in  this  excellent  house  for  one  week  longer? — (Mr.  Missing.)  No, 
the  master  has  not  that  power,  but  he  told  her  distinctly  that  she  would  be 
wanted  on  Monday. — (Mr.  Prendergast .-)  No  doubt  of  that,  and  to  make  haste  off. 

"  (Mr.  Missing.)  I  think  she  is  kept  out  of  the  way  by  the  other  side. — (Mr. 
Prendergast )  Oh  !  very  well ;  w^e  have  put  a  good  many  in  the  way,  though.— 
(Mr.  Parker.)  I  don’t  wish  to  dictate,  but  I  cannot  allow  this  course  to  be 
pursued.— (Mr.  Prendergast .)  Very  well  ;  it  should  not  have  been  commenced.” 
Mr.  Parker,  on  sending  the  depositions  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  makes 
this  unjustifiable  remark  :  he  says,  “  With  respect  to  the  witness,  Hannah  Mason, 

I  think  it  right  to  direct  your  attention  to  her  evidence  of  what  took  place  at 
a  visit  paid  to  her  by  Mr.  Westlake  and  Mr.  May  at  midnight,  and  also  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Westlake  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  reference  to  such  evidence 
to  acquaint  you  that  on  more  than  one  occasion*’  (which  is  decidedly  at  variance 
with  the  truth,  for  it  never  occurred  but  on  that  one  day)  “  when  it  was  stated  in 
Mr.  \\  estlake’s  presence,  by  the  master’s  counsel,  that  the  witness,  Hannah  Mason, 
could  not  be  found,  Mr.  Westlake  was  silent  as  to  his  knowledge  of  her  abode  ; 
and  tnat  on  the  3°th  August,  when  the  master’s  counsel  repeated  his  observation, 
Mr.  Prendergast  denied  that  Mr.  Westlake  knew  where  she  was,  and  charged  the 
master  with  having  sent  her  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Westlake’s  evidence  proves 
that  he  knew  where  the  witness  was,  and  that  he  had  visited  her ;  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Mrs.  Warlters  shows  that  the  master  was  exerting  himself  to  find  her.” 

20824.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  where  Hannah  Mason  was? — I  did  not. 
Mr.  Parker  goes  on  to  say,  “  By  endeavouring  to  raise  an  imputation  against 
another  officer,  by  his  silence  at  one  time,  and  by  making,  through  his  counsel, 
a  direct  charge  at  another,  Mr.  Westlake  appears  to  me  to  have  been  guilty  of  an 

act 
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act  of  disingenuousness,  which  must  tend  to  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  every  Mr, 
right-thinking  person.”  Now  I  can  positively  state  that  Hannah  Mason  s  name 
was  never  mentioned  to  Mr.  Prendergast.  I  had  never  had  the  slightest  conver-  1 
sation  with  him  respecting  that  young  woman’s  statements,  and  Mr.  Prendergast 
denied  that  I  knew  where  she  was. 

20825.  Did  Mr.  Parker  make  an  accusation  against  you  of  looking  in  an  inti¬ 
midating  way  at  the  witness  ? — He  did  ;  unfairly  so.  I  was  labouring  under  a 
painful  inflammation  of  the  leg  to  a  considerable  extent  at  that  time,  and  I  had 
my  head  towards  the  ground,  resting  my  leg;  my  head  was  on  my  knee;  I  was 
not  aware  what  was  passing,  but  there  was  a  dead  pause,  and  silence,  I  should 
think,  for  a  minute,  which  drew  my  attention  to  it;  I  looked  up,  and  Mr.  Parker 
beckoned  to  me.  With  difficulty  I  went  across  the  table  to  him.  He  then  stated 
that  I  had  been  looking  improperly  at  this  witness,  and  he  must  beg  me  to  take 
another  seat.  I  of  course  denied  the  accusation  in  court. 

20826.  At  that  time,  you  mean  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  your  head  was 
in  a  different  position  from  what  he  said  it  was  ? — Entirely ;  and  many  parties 
who  were  in  court,  who  were  even  strangers  to  me,  were  astonished  at  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Parker. 

20827.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Did  you  write  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  a  letter 
upon  this  subject  ? — I  did. 

20828.  What  was  the  date  of  it? — The  18th  of  September. 

20829.  Will  you  read  a  passage  from  that  letter,  which  refers  to  the  occur¬ 
rence  :  “  I  was  sitting  in  a  seat  which  I  had  occupied  on  several  former  occasions, 
and  a  witness,  named  Annetts,  was  under  examination,  when  Mr.  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  Parker  publicly  stated,  that  he  saw  me  looking  at  the  witness  in  a  way 
which  I  ought  not.  I  denied,  and  I  most  distinctly  and  unequivocally  deny,  that 
I  was  looking  at  the  witness  at  all.  I  was  indeed  in  a  state  of  great  bodily  suffer¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  and  I  am  conscious  that  neither  my  eyes  nor  my  thoughts  were 
directed  towards  the  witness;  and  I  can  even  establish  that  your  Assistant 
Commissioner’s  accusation  was  unfounded,  by  other  unquestionable  testimony ; 
still  the  imputation  is  publicly  made,  and  I  am  again  unjustly  calumniated  by  the 
person  whom  you,  gentlemen,  have  appointed  to  discharge  an  important  public 
trust.”  •  ■ 

20830.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  that  passage  ? — I  have  no 
wish  to  alter  that  statement  at  all. 

20831.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  say  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  during  the  progress  of 
that  inquiry,  was  quite  different  from  what  you  had  observed  before  or  since  ? — 
Yes. 

20832.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  can  only  account  for  it  by  an  uniform 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parker  to  prevent  the  truth  coming  out. 

20833.  His  manner  was  very  overbearing  towards  you,  was  it? — Certainly. 

20834.  Did  he  frighten  you  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I  was  frightened ;  I  should 
not  have  allowed  him  to  act  in  the  way  that  he  did  with  the  experience  I  now 
have.  •  -  *  • 

20835.  Was  it  overbearing  towards  Mr.  Prendergast? — Very  much  so. 

20836.  I  think  you  said  Mr.  Prendergast  could  not  manage  him  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  he  could  ;  Mr.  Parker  sought  all  opportunities  of  evasion  when  driven 
to  a  point.  For  instance,  he  would  bring  forward  the  Commissioners,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  he  could  act  differently  to  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners;  and  as  quickly  would  he  say  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ;  that,  as  to  the  Commissioners’  letter,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that 
he  would  not  be  bound  by  their  rules.  Mr.  Prendergast  says,  “  Suppose  we 
furnish  the  information  required  by  these  letters  from  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners. — -(Mr.  Parker.)  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  correspondence  with 
the  Commissioners,  because  it  so  happens  that  there  may  be  no  more  corre¬ 
spondence.”  *  o  j - 

20837.  What  are  you  reading  from  ?-— From  a  copy  of  the  evidence  taken. 

20838.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that? — I  did. 

20839.  Is  that  a  correct  account  ? — Is  is.  I  will  read  you  another  one.  A 
letter  was  addressed  to  me  from  Mr.  Goode,  beginning,  tf  I  am  directed  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th 
instant,  marked  A;”  that  is  the  required  list  of  witnesses.  Mr.  Parker  said  he 
was  not  bound  by  that  letter.  There  appeared  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  wit¬ 
nesses.  If  all  were  to  be  examined,  the  inquiry  would  last  three  months. 

0.45—37.  C  Besides 
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Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake.  Besides  that,  he  had  to  inquire  into  charges  against  two  or  three  other  persons,  and 
-  ■  ■  - . .  he  should  take  them  first  before  he  entertained  anything  else. 

1  Augugt  1846.  20840.  Did  not  you  think  it  very  extraordinary  that  so  quiet  a  man,  as  you 

state  him  to  be,  should  be  so  outrageous  ? — Most  extraordinary. 

20841.  How  can  you  account  for  it  ? — I  can  only  account  for  it  in  that  way, 
bis  disposition  to  stifle  the  inquiry ;  he  was  certainly  more  like  a  paid  advocate ; 
that  was  the  general  impression  throughout. 

20842.  That  he  was  the  paid  advocate  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal? — Yes. 

20843.  W ere  your  manner  and  mode  of  proceeding  the  same  as  they  usually 
are  P — I  believe  so  ;  I  suffer  no  man  to  trample  upon  my  rights, 

20844.  Would  your  manner  go  to  account  for  it  ? — No  ;  it  was  not  to  me  alone, 
it  was  to  timid  females  likewise.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  very  easily  frightened. 

20845.  Do  you  think  the  conduct  of  your  counsel  and  solicitor  tended  to  dis¬ 
gust  and  excite  him  ? — I  imagine  not ;  Mr.  Parker  commenced  hostilities,  and 
surely  the  witnesses  ought  not  to  have  suffered  even  if  it  had,  but  that  was  not  the 
case. 

20846.  You  have  been  acting  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  throughout? — I  hope 
I  have. 

20847.  When  were  your  suspicions  first  excited  about  Mr.  M‘Dougal? — I 
should  think  for  nearly  two  years;  it  is  12  months  this  very  day  the  case  was 
mentioned  to  me  rirst. 

20848.  What  did  you  do  when  you  first  suspected  Mr.  M‘Dougal? — The  first 
thing  1  djd  was  to  propose,  through  a  guardian,  that  a  book  should  be  kept,  an 
efficient  check  book,  and  that  each  pauper  should  be  supplied  with  a  ticket,  on 
which  should  be  inserted  the  extras  ordered  ;  that  the  individual  should  present 
that  ticket  to  M‘Dougal  as  the  authority  for  his  receiving  it,  and  that  M‘Dougal 
should  produce  it  to  the  Board  as  a  voucher. 

20849.  Was  this  done? — No. 

20850.  Who  was  it  suggested  to? — Mr.  Pothecary. 

20851.  Was  it  suggested  to  the  Board  by  you? — No, 

20852.  What  else  did  you  do  ? — I  consulted  several  of  my  friends  upon  the 
subject. 

20853.  Did  you  consult  any  guardian? — I  did  not. 

20854.  What  were  the  grounds  of  your  suspicions  ? — First  of  all,  the  conduct 
and  manner  manifested  by  M‘Dougal ;  he  never  allowed  me  to  go  round  any 
ward  alone.  I  saw  that  the  whole  of  the  individuals  in  the  house  were  in  a  state 
of  slavish  fear.  I  saw  M‘Dougal’s  general  authority  at  the  Board,  ruling  the 
Board,  and  I  saw  how  very  little  attention  was  paid  if  any  individual  made  a  com¬ 
plaint  at  the  Board.  In  any  case  where  M‘Dougal  made  his  statement,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  pauper  was  scarcely  ever  heard. 

20855*  That  is  a  ground  for  complaining  of  the  guradians,  not  for  suspecting 
M‘Dougal  ? — I  suspected  M‘Dougal  from  seeing  his  conduct  to  individuals  in  the 
house. 

20856.  What  conduct  was  that? — Severe,  exceedingly  harsh  to  them;  so  much 
so,  that  had  they  not  been  under  a  state  of  slavish  fear,  there  would  have  been  a 
rebellion  in  the  house,  and  they  would  have  complained  to  the  guardians. 

20857.  When  was  it  you  first  observed  this  ? — A  year  and  a  half  ago,  pro¬ 
bably. 

20858.  How  long  had  you  been  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  then  ? — I 
must  have  been  medical  officer  then,  I  suppose,  nearly  five  years.  I  have  been 
medical  officer  seven  years. 

20859.  Then  you  first  observed  the  severe  manner  on  Mr,  M‘Dougal’s  part  ? — 
Yes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  never  allowed  me  to  go  into  the  wards  alone. 

20860.  Did  that  severity  continue  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  matron  ? — 
Yes. 

20861.  Uninterruptedly  ?— At  times. 

20862.  Did  you  observe  anything  more  after  you  first  observed  this  severity  of 
manner  ? — I  saw  the  inmates  were  really  afraid  to  speak.  M'Dougal  always 
attended  me  into  the  women’s  ward,  as  the  chaplain  before  stated.  In  going  into 
the  sick  ward,  or  the  women’s  ward,  M‘Dougal  accompanied  me,  as  he  did  the 
chaplain. 

20863.  When  did  you  first  suspect  that  M'Dougal  withheld  food  from  the 
paupers  which  he  ought  to  have  given  them  ? — I  cannot  say  the  precise  period 
I  had  my  suspicions.  It  is  very  much  like  describing  the  manner  of  a  man.  I 

cannot 
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cannot  state  any  particular  act,  because  if  any  particular  act  had  come  before  me, 
I  should  have  brought  it  before  the  Board. 

20864.  Then  you  had  no  suspicion  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal  withholding  food  from 
the  paupers  ? — I  had  my  suspicions,  but  no  particular  case  came  before  me  which 
I  could  prove. 

20865.  Then  it  was  this  general  suspicion  which  led  to  the  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Pothecary  of  keeping  a  check-book  ? — One  instance  I  will  mention  ;  after  this 
check-book  had  been  introduced,  Mr.  M‘Dougal  one  day,  in  sending  down  the 
book,  which  was  kept  according  to  the  direction  of  the  guardians,  and  submitted 
to  them  every  Saturday,  had  charged  a  pauper,  not  in  the  house,  and  had  charged 
food  sent  to  the  pest-house,  while  there  were  no  inmates  there ;  I  erased  that  with 
my  name  ;  I  drew  my  pen  through  those  entries,  hoping  it  would  act  as  a  warning 
against  it  for  the  future. 

20866.  That  was  one  instance  you  ascertained  ? — Yes 

20867.  Then  of  course  you  brought  it  before  the  Board  ? — No,  I  drew  my 
pen  through  it,  and  submitted  the  book' to  the  guardians. 

20868.  Why  did  not  you  bring  this  instance  before  the  Board  ? — It  was  not  a 
sufficient  case  ;  I  could  not  prove  it. 

20869.  Were  there  any  other  instances  ;  what  was  the  instance  of  the  girl 
Barnes,  who  was  turned  out  by  Mr.  M'Dougal,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — That  I  knew  ;  and  I  believe  the  guardians  knew  it. 

20870.  Did  you  tell  them  ? — No. 

20871.  Why  not  ? — Because  the  book  was  submitted  to  them  on  the  Saturday. 
Mr.  M'Dougal’s  own  entry,  “  Left  by  order  of  the  governor.” 

20872.  When  did  you  know  first  that  that  entry  was  in  the  book  ?— When  I 
was  here. 

20873.  Why  then  do  you  tell  me  about  that  as  a  reason  for  not  complaining  to 
the  Board  ? — Because  I  had  seen  that  book  perpetually  submitted  to  the  Board  ;  in 
this  particular  case,  therefore,  I  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  he  had  entered  when 
this  woman  left. 

20874.  Lan  you  remember  any  other  instance  which  you  ascertained,  and  did 
not  bring  before  the  Board?  No,  I  say  if  I  had  had  any  particular  case  which 
I  thought  I  could  substantiate  before  the  Board,  I  should  have  brought  it  forward. 
It  was  very  painful  to  me  to  remain  medical  of  the  union  such  a  length  of  time! 
having  such  suspicions. 

20875.  I  believe  you  have  expressed  such  feelings  in  a  letter  dated  the  16th  of 
August,  addressed  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  :  “I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  ’ 
understood  that  in  pursuing  my  present  course,  I  have  been  actuated  by  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  an  imperative  sense  of  my  duty  as  an  officer  ot  the  union  to 
the  ratepayers,  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  to  you,  gentlemen,  whom  I  am 
satisfied  would  not  wish  such  misconduct  to  be  carried  on  with  impunity,  to  the  ■' 
great  damage  of  the  poor-law  system  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  which 
as  an  honourable  man  (having  become  acquainted  with  to  an  extent  I  never  anti¬ 
cipated  when  I  noticed  the  first  circumstance  or  two)  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
connive  at  or  be  silent  upon”  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  alter  that  paragraph  in  the 
least. 

20876.  Did  the  same  imperative  sense  of  your  duty,  as  an  officer  of  the  union, 
to  the  ratepayers,  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners! 
and  your  regard  to  the  poor-law  system,  and  its  position  in  the  estimation  of  the' 
public,  prevent  you  from  ever  looking  to  the  diet  table,  during  the  whole  time  you 
were  medical  officer? — I  knew  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  diet  table. 

I  believed  it  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  Commissioners,  and  as  Mr.  Parker 
stated  in  evidence,  “  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  consulted  the  most 
eminent  medical  men,  and  they  say  the  dietary  is  sufficient,  therefore,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  with  them/’ 

20877.  When  did  he  say  that  ? — In  court. 

20878.  When  was  that  ? — On  the  second  day’s  examination. 

20879.  Last  year  ? — Yes. 

20880.  How  long  had  you  been  medical  officer  before  that  ? — Six  and  a  half 
years. 

20881.  I  believe  this  Andover  inquiry,  and  the  prominent  part  you  have  taken 
in  it,  have  made  you  a  hero  at  Andover;  have  not  they  ? — They  have  made  me 
a  martyr ;  I  am  completely  sacrificed. 

20882.  Is  not  there  a  Westlake  subscription  going  on  ? — I  believe  so. 

°  4.5  37-  20883.  Whose 
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20883.  Whose  names  are  there  to  it? — There  are  the  names  of  many  honour- 

able  men.  .  .  .  .  T  ,  ,  , 

20884.  The  subscription  is  going  on,  is  it  not  ? — 1  do  not  Know,. 

20885.  Is  it  not  still  going  on  ?— I  had  a  subscription  last  week,  otherwise 

I  have  had  not  one  for  a  length  of  time.  .  ;  .  .  . 

20886.  Then  you  receive  subscriptions,  do  you?— No;  the  subscription  is  paid 
into  the  hands  of  a  committee.  I  know  I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  in  London,  whose  name  I  did  not  know  till  yesterday.  I  hat  is 
the  only  way  in  which  it  is  going  on  ;  otherwise  it  has  been  closed  for  months. 
20887.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  I  suppose  you  have  incurred  great  professional  losses  r 

20*888.  Your  attendance  on  this  Committee  occasions  you  considerable  loss  ?— 

Of  course  it  does.  ■  ,  , 

20880.  Mr.  Christie.']  Has  your  attendance  been  compulsory  or  voluntary 

during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  ?— I  suppose  it  has  been  voluntary;  I  have 
attended  inasmuch  as  I  know  more  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  inquiry, 
and  as  I  am  unable  to  pay  an  agent  to  conduct  the  case. 

20890.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Being  voluntary,  you  are  not  paid  your  expenses  r— 

When  I  have  given  my  evidence  I  have  been  paid. 

20801.  When  you  gave  evidence  you  were  summoned,  I  presume '—Yes. 
20802.  When  your  attendance  here  is  voluntary,  are  you  paid  your  expenses  . 

—No.  ,  , 

20893.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Did  you  conceive  your  attendance  here  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  your  own  character  ? — I  telt  it  was.  . 

20804.  Mr.  Christie.]  During  the  evidence  given  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  their  secretary  ?— I  even  felt  then  that  there  were  some  circumstances 

in  the  evidence  which  it  was  necessary  lor  me  to  know.  . 

20805.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  You  have  been  asked,  relative  to  your  attendance, 
whether  it  was  compulsory  or  voluntary  here ;  did  you  think  it  necessary  to 
attend  here,  as  you  were  so  mixed  up  with  the  case  ?— I  did. 

20896.  Before  this  inquiry  took  place,  in  August  last,  at  Andover,  you  were  in 

good  practice?— I  was.  ^r- 

20807.  Is  that  practice  very  much  deteriorated  now  ?— it  is.  ;  -  ;  u  " 

20898.  Have  you  lost  being  the  medical  attendant  to  some  of  the  benefit 

societies? — I  have.  .  , 

20899.  Has  that  been  caused  by  any  expressed  dissatisfaction  of  the  stewards 

of  those  benefit  societies,  from  negligence  in  the  attendance  upon  invalids?— I  he 
greatest  regret  has  been  expressed  on  their  part  at  my  leaving  them ;  but  they 
were  compelled  to  do  it. 

20900.  Has  that  regret  been  expressed  by  the  stewards  to  you  when  they 
were  in  that  position  ?— It  was. 

20901.  Did  you  resign  ? — I  did.  _  ,  , 

20902.  What  was  your  reason  for  resigning? — The  men  told  me  that  the 
gentlemen  who  usually  dined  with  them,  and  gave  them  an  annual  subscription  of 
1  /.  15.  each,  would  leave  them,  and  not  subscribe  to  their  society  if  I  was  any 

longer  their  medical  attendant. 

20903.  Were  those  mostly  farmers  ? — They  were. 

20904.  Subscribers  of  a  guinea? — -Yes. 

20905.  There  was  a  great  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  whole  club 
that  you  should  resign  ? — There  was ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  mention  one 
instance  to  show  the  animus  of  those  gentlemen.  An  inquiry  took  place  last 
Thursday  week  at  the  Andover  workhouse,  before  Mr.  Pigot ;  on  my  entering  the 
room  there  was  a  general  expression  of  murmur,  and  one  of  the  guardians;  a  man 
of  landed  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  moment  I  entered,  said,  a  You 
come  and  take  a  seat  at  the  back.”  Shortly  after,  the  late  master,  M‘Dougal, 
entered,  and  he  took  a  seat  second  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioner,  and  sat  there  unmolested.  I  mention  that  to  show  the  kind 
of  obloquy,  and  contempt,  and  annoyance  I  am  perpetually  subjected  to  from  the 
guardians  and  the  farmers  of  Andover.  As  Mr.  Christie  particularly  asked  me 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  to  me,  I  will  mention,  that  to  another  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  Mundy,  who  has  appeared  before  the  Committee,  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct 
was  exceedingly  harsh.  He  ordered  him  out  into  the  yard  when  he  wished  to  give 
some  explanation  ;  whereas,  during  the  whole  of  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Parker  allowed 
Mr.  Henry  Loscombe  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  suggesting  questions  to 
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the  witnesses,  acting  contemptuously;  that  is,  by  derision,  when  anything  was  Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake. 
elicited  from  any  of  our  witnesses,  and  taking  a  very  prominent  pait. 

20006.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Was  this  during  the  inquiry?— It  was. 

20007.  Mr.  Etwall.']  During  whose  examination  did  Mr.  Henry  Loscombe 
interfere  ?— Particularly  during  Mr.  Richards’s  examination;  he  suggested  ques¬ 
tions  constantly,  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  May  was  compelled  to  call  on  Mr.  Parker 
to  prevent  it.  I  recollect  that  expression  of  his,  to  prevent  “the  vocal  inter¬ 
ruptions^  of  Mr.  Henry  Loscombe. 

20908.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  What  was  done  upon  that?— Mr.  Parker  did  not 
take  any  notice,  he  merely  encouraged  him  by  a  smile,  I  rather  think.  I  will 
mention  another  instance  in  which  Mr.  Parker  s  conduct  to  the  Member  or  t  le 
borough,  I  thought,  exceedingly  improper,  and  it  was  felt  by  the  court  to  be  veiy 

coarse  and  ungentlemanly.  „  .  . 

20909.  Mr.  Christie.]  Mho  do  you  mean  by  the  court r  Duiing  the  inquiry. 

20910.  Who  was  the  court? — Mr.  Parker  was  the  court.  ^ 

20911.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  By  the  court,  you  mean  the  people  in  court  r  I  do. 

I  should  state  that  the  Honourable  Member  for  Andover  said,  on  one  occasion, 

«  He  supposed  the  Assistant  Commissioner  alluded  to  bone-crushing,  Ihe 
ratepayers  were  all  very  anxious  to  have  that  publicly  inquired  into.  Mr.  Parker 
said  it  was  a  public  investigation,  and  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Etwall  so.  Mi.  Et- 
wall  said  he  had  never  understood  that  it  was  a  public  investigation,  noi  did  he 
believe  that  such  was  the  general  opinion  in  the  town  ;  neither  did  he  recollect 
Mr.  Parker  having  told  him  that  it  was  a  public  investigation.  Mr.  Parker  said 
it  was  an  open  inquiry,  and  any  person  might  have  been  present  who  chose.  Mr. 

Etwall  inquired  whether  any  reporters  were  present.  Mr.  Parker  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Etwall  said,  that  all  the  knowledge  he  obtained  of  the  matter  at  first  was  from 
Mr.  Hugh  Mundy,  who  was  excluded,  he  understood.  Was  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner’s  report  published  ?  Mr.  Parker  had  sent  it  in  the  usual  way.  Mr. 

Soper  (one  of  the  guardians)  said  he  never  heard  a  word  of  it.  Mr.  Parker  said 
that  Mr.  Loscombe  and  another  guardian  were  present,  but  he  had  not  ap¬ 
prized  them  of  it.  Mr.  Prendergast  thought  it  curious  that  the  guardians  should 
know  nothing  of  the  inquiry ;  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy,  the  guardian  who  caused  it  to 
take  place,  was  not  even  informed  of  it.  Mr.  Etwall  emphatically  repeated,  that 
he  had  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Parker  ever  having  told  him  that  it  was  a  public 
investigation,  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  presume  to  contradict  the  Assistant 
Commissioner’s  assertion  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Parker  said  he  did  not  wish  to  carry 
on  the  conversation.  He  imputed  no  motive  to  Mr.  Etwall.  Mr.  Etwall  was 
glad  to  hear  that,  because  it  certainly  seemed  like  it  at  first.” 

20912.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Is  what  you  have  read  a  correct  report  of  what  passed 
in  your  presence? — It  is.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Etwall  said, 

I  wish  to  offer  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  what  took  place  in  the  morning.  - 
(Mr.  Parker.)  I  have  no  authority  to  hear  you. — (Mr.  Etwall.)  You  heard  me 
this  morning. — (Mr.  Parker.)  No,  I  stopped  you  ;  you  had  better  communicate  in 

writing. — (Mr.  Etzvall.)  Very  well.”  . 

20913.  Mr.  Etwall.]  When  this  conversation  commenced,  had  the  business  of 
the  day  begun  ? — It  had  not ;  and  it  was  also  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day  you 
asked  to  give  an  explanation,  and  Mr.  Parker  refused  you. 

20914.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  by  a  courteous,  firm,  and 
impartial  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner,  all  those  irregularities  might 
have  been  prevented  ? — I  feel  quite  confident,  that  with  such  a  mode  of  conduct¬ 
ing  it,  the  inquiry  would  not  have  lasted  two  days.  I  also  feel  confident  that  I 
should  have  been  medical  officer  of  the  Andover  Union  at  the  present  time. 

20915.  Mr.  Christie.']  Then  you  attribute  your  losing  your  office  to  Mr.  Parker’s 

conduct  during  the  inquiry  ? — Yes.  .  T  i 

20916.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  were  here  befoie,  I  examined  your1  1  do 

not  remember  to  what  you  refer. 

20917.  Have  you  forgotten  my  putting  any  questions  to  you  .—No;  1  know 
you  examined  me ;  I  thought  you  were  alluding  to  paiticular  questions. 

2091 8.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  also  examined  you  .  Yes. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  why  I  attributed  to  Mr.  Parker  my  lemoval  from 
my  office  is,  that  he  created  the  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  guardians  which  le  to 
it.  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct,  I  think,  produced  the  impression  upon  their  minds 
which  ultimately  led  to  it. 

20010.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. ]  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  your 
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Mr.  T.  C.  Westlake,  opinion  that  if  the  Assistant  Commissioner  had  borne  himself  in  a  courteous  and 
— —  yet  in  a  firm  manner,  the  inquiry  would  not  have  lasted  two  days  ? — I  believe  it 
1  August  1846.  would  not. 

20920.  Do  you  think  the  whole  of  the  facts  of  the  case  might  have  been  brought 
out  in  that  time  ? — I  am  confident  they  might. 

20921.  In  fact,  you  consider  that  the  lengthened  period  of  the  inquiry  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Parker  ? — Entirely. 

20922.  Mr.  S.  IVortley.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  created  irritation  among  the  parties  engaged  in  that  inquiry? — I  do 
think  so.  Mr.  Parker  also  stated  that  the  arrangement  of  the  proceedings  had  taken 
place  with  the  guardians,  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  that  inquiry.  I  was  present 
before  the  Board  of  Guardians;  they  were  not  appealed  to  in  any  way;  they  took 
no  part  in  any  question  of  arrangement,  and  that  is  proved  in  a  letter  dated  the 
28th  of  August,  from  the  master’s  solicitor,  Mr.  Curtis,  in  which  he  says,  “The 
learned  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  having  decided  upon  taking  the  charges 
preferred  by  your  client,  Mr.  Westlake,  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  the  master  of  the 
Andover  Union  workhouse,  and  referred  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  to  be  inquired  into  by  him  in  the  order  in  which  those 
charges  were  made,  I  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  an  interval  solicited  by 
yourself  in  the  investigation,  of  requiring  of  you  and  your  client  what  I  should 
have  thought  your  and  his  sense  of  propriety  and  justice  would  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  ask,  particularly  after  the  more  than  intimations  the  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  has  given  of  his  opinions  upon  that  subject.” 

20923.  Were  you  present  during  the  whole  of  the  inquiry? — I  was. 

20924.  Have  you  read  the  whole  of  this  book,  containing  the  report  of  the 
proceedings? — I  have. 

20925.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  on  the  whole  and  in  substance,  this  is  a  fair 
and  correct  report  of  what  passed  ? — I  think  it  is  nearly  a  verbatim  statement. 

20926.  Is  it  fair  and  correct  ? — It  is ;  and  as  to  one  part  in  particular,  Mr. 
Parker,  in  his  letter  to  The  Times,  charges  the  reporter  with  systematic  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  I  was  called  on  one  day,  not  having  the  assistance  of  my  solicitor,  to 
conduct  the  case,  in  the  morning.  One  of  the  persons  examined  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  M‘Dougal  stated  that  it  was  bad  butter.  I  asked  Mr.  Parker  to  allow  me  a 
reference  to  the  visitors’  book,  to  see  whether  the  master  reported  bad  butter. 
Mr.  Parker  brought  the  charge  against  the  reporter,  stating  that  they  were  sys¬ 
tematic  misrepresentations  ;  that  what  he  said  was,  that  the  master’s  journal  would 
show.  There  was  the  master’s  journal  in  the  house,  but  there  never  had  been  a 
single  made  entry  made  in  it ;  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  referred 
me  to  such  a  book. 

Mr.  James  Bowen  May ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  J.  B.  May.  20927.  Chairman7\  YOU  are  a  Solicitor,  residing  in  London  ? — Yes,  in 
- — -  Queen  Square. 

20928.  Are  you  private  solicitor  to  Mr.  Westlake? — 1  am. 

20929.  Did  Mr.  Westlake,  some  months  previous  to  the  inquiry  in  August  last, 
at  Andover,  tell  you  any  suspicions  which  he  had,  that  the  sick  paupers  were  not 
receiving  their  full  allowance  of  extras? — He  did. 

20930.  Did  he  advise  with  you  relative  to  the  propriety  of  bringing  that  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — He  did  ;  he  asked  me  what  my  opinion 
and  advice  was.  My  first  impression  was,  immediately  to  mention  it  to  the 
chairman,  and  also  to  the  clerk,  Mr.  Lamb  ;  he  then  called  to  my  attention,  which 
I  knew  previously,  the  position  which  M‘Dougal  occupied  in  reference  to  the 
guardians,  and  I  said  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so  at  present. 

20931.  What  do  you  mean  by  “  the  position  Mr.  M'Dougal  occupied  ? — He 
seemed,  from  what  I  heard  in  the  town,  to  have  more  the  ear  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ;  they  appeared  to  place  more  confidence  in  what  he  said  than  in  what 
any  other  person  said. 

20932.  Then  you  advised  Mr.  Westlake  to  wait? — Till  he  could  prove  his 
suspicions  ;  till  he  had  some  facts  he  could  distinctly  bring  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

20933.  Some  days  before  the  inquiry  commenced  at  Andover,  did  Mr.  West- 
lake  come  to  town  ? — He  did  ;  he  came  to  consult  me  upon  the  subject. 

20934.  What  did  he  state  to  you  ? — When  I  happened  to  be  in  Andover,  he 

said 
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said  he  thought  he  had  sufficient  grounds  to  represent  the  matter  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  or  to  the  chairman ;  I  knew  at  that  time  he  had  represented  it  to  Mr. 
Lamb  and  to  Mr.  Dodson;  he  after  that  came  to  London,  just  previous  to  the 
inquiry,  when  some  transactions  had  taken  place  before  Mr.  Parker. 

20935.  What  did  he  state  was  his  reason  for  coming  to  consult  you  ? — I  will 
read  a  letter  which  corroborates  what  he  said  before. 

20936.  What  is  the  date  of  the  letter  ? — Twenty-first  of  August :  “  I  must  again 
urge,  if  you  consider  it  worthy  your  attention,  that  you  will  be  on  the  spot  as 
quickly  as  possible;  I  feel  confident  there  is  an  under-current  opposed  to  us,  where 
truth,  justice,  and  equity  will  not  get  a  footing,  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it.” 
Then  he  speaks  of  “  the  witnesses,”  and  then  he  adds  a  postscript  “  do  not  fail 
to  come  down  on  Saturday.” 

20937.  Did  he  state  in  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  you,  when  he  came 
to  consult  you,  what  this  under-current  was  that  he  was  fearful  of? — He  said  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  guardians  to  keep  M‘Dougal  in  the  house,  and  that  what 
would  come  out  would  so  prejudice  his  character,  that  he  must  resign  or  he 
must  be  turned  an  ay. 

20938.  Did  he  state  anything  relative  to  Mr.  Parker  then  ?— He  also  said  that 
Mr.  Parker  had  refused  to  take  evidence,  and  he  did  not  like  his  conduct  in  the 
matter. 

20939.  What  did  he  mean  by  “evidence”? — There  had  been  a  hearing  before 
Mr.  Parker. 

20940.  Did  he  allude  to  Mr.  Parker  not  taking  the  second  list  of  charges  ? _ 

He  said  some  points  had  been  refused  to  be  taken. 

20941.  Did  you  go  down  to  Andover?— I  went  down  the  Friday  night  previous 
to  the  inquiry. 

20942.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Parker  in  London  previously  to  that  ? — I  had  seen 
him  on  two  or  three  occasions  ;  he  called  upon  me  a  day  or  two  before  I  went 
down,  and  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  I  was  going  down  to  conduct  it.  I  was 
concerned  also  in  the  prosecution  of  Maude,  when  he  called  on  me  relative  to 
some  information  enabling  me  to  prepare  the  case. 

20943.  Did  you  act  in  that  prosecution  as  the  London  agent  of  Mr.  Lamb,  the 
clerk  of  the  guardians  ? — I  did. 

20944.  The  inquiry  commenced  on  the  25th  of  August,  I  believe  ?— It  did. 

20945*  Did  you  make  any  observations  on  the  first  day  as  to  the  master  re¬ 
maining  in  the  room?— Yes,  I  urged  it  very  strongly  ;  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
necessary  step  to  take  to  have  the  master  removed. 

20946*  Did  you  cite  any  case  upon  the  subject  ? — I  did  ;  a  case  of  some  union 
which  was  in  my  recollection  then;  it  was  the  Seven  Oaks  Union,  where  it  had 
been  decided  that  the  master  should  be  removed. 

20947*  What  did  Mr.  Parker  state  was  the  reason  the  master  ought  to  be 
piesentr  He  said  “  Ihe  consequences  to  Mr.  M'Dougal  were  of  so  highly 
penal  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  remove  him  from  the  room  during  the 
inquiry.  He  must  look  upon  these  proceedings  as  of  quite  a  criminal  nature  ; 
therefore  Mr.  M‘Dougal  must  be  allowed  to  hear  the  evidence  given,  and  to  see’ 
the  manner  of  the  witnesses  giving  it.” 

20948.  That  was  the  first  day? — That  was  the  first  day. 

20949.  Did  he  state  it  again  on  the  second  ? — He  did. 

20950.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  did  Mr., Parker  state  a  different 
opinion  ?— Immediately  the  reverse;  he  then  treated  the  matter  with  which  he 
was  charged  as  a  matter  of  debtor  and  creditor  account.  I  can  refer  to  the 
vvoids;  in  effect  he  said  “  If  he  has  deprived  the  paupers  of  their  allowance  he 
will  be  so  much  indebted  to  the  guardians,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 

20951.  In  that  case  would  it  only  be  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — He  wound  up  with  those  words,  I  think. 

20952.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  at  any  time  suggesting  an  alibi  ? — 

GS* 

2®953*  Upon  what  occasion  was  that? — Fhe  question  was  as  to  my  givin°*  up 
the  names  of  the  witnesses.  I  declined  to  do  so  unless  Mr.  Parker  would  make 
a  foimal  order  upon  me  to  do  so.  I  then  refused  to  give  him  the  names  of  any 
more  than  those  I  had  already  done,  unless  I  had  something  to  justify  me  in 
doing  so.  He  then  said  to  Mr.  Missing,  “  As  you  have  the  dates,  Mr.  Missing, 
perhaps  you  could  prove  an  alibi” 

20954.  Do  you  recollect  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Barrett  ?— I  do. 

°*45  37*  20955.  What 
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20955.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Parker  upon  that 
examination? — I  thought  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  I  threw  out  a  hint  to  Mr. 
Parker,  that  it  was  exceedingly  cold-blooded,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  examination  of  this  Barrett;  it  was  procrastinated,  I  think,  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  days.  Mr.  Parker  had  her  in  a  reclining  position,  in  such  an 
exhausted  state  that  I  myself  administered  gin  and  water  to  her  every  five  or  ten 
minutes. 

20956.  Did  you  object  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  being  called? — I  did  at  that  time. 

I  was  conducting  the  case,  as  it  was  understood  I  should  do,  when  very  suddenly, 
and  without  asking  my  opinion,  Mr.  Parker  called  him  from  the  side  where  he 
was  instructing  me  as  the  case  was  going  on,  and  commenced  examining  him  in  a 
most  unfair  and  ungentle  manly  way,  as  I  told  him  at  the  time.  I  made  use  of  the 
expression,  that  when  a  man  came  to  give  evidence  against  a  pickpocket,  it  was 
like  indicting  him  for  some  other  offence.  I  also  remonstrated  again.  I  did  not 
expect  that  Mr.  Westlake  would  be  charged,  when  he  came  to  give  evidence  as 
a  witness,  in  the  way  Mr.  Parker  was  doing. 

20957.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  stating  to  Mr.  Westlake,  that  owing  to 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  his  books  were  kept,  it  would  be  a  justification 
to  M‘Dougal  if  he  had  committed  frauds? — To  that  effect.  Those  were  not  the 
precise  words  he  used,  but  that  was  the  inference  which  he  drew. 

20958.  Mr.  Christie .]  Will  you  give  us  the  words  ? — If  an  irregularity  was 
justifiable  in  one  officer  it  must  be  so  in  another.  The  words  in  the  report  are, 
“  When  one  officer  is  called  against  another,  of  course  he  should  be  in  a  .position 
to  sustain  his  charges.  The  master  could  not  keep  the  books  regularly  with  such 

orders  as  these.”  ...  . 

20959.  The  way  you  just  put  it  was,  “  if  an  irregularity  is  justifiable  in  one 
officer  it  must  be  so  ir:  another.*’  That  merely  puts  it  hypothetically  ? — Yes. 

20960.  Mr.  Etwall.]  What  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Parker  towards  the  wit¬ 
nesses  generally  ? — Quite  as  partial,  in  my  opinion,  as  if  he  had  been  retained  on 
behalf  of  M‘Dougal,  instead  of  disinterestedly  by  the  Commissioners. 

20961.  Did  you  find  his  conduct  towards  you  was  such  that  it  made  you  very 
reluctant  to  continue  to  conduct  the  case  ? — I  refused  to  do  so  ;  I  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  London  to  tell  him  I  could  not  continue  to  conduct  it,  and  if  Mr.  Westlake  had 
permitted,  I  should  have  resigned  it,  and  I  told  Mr.  Parker  so  publicly. 

20962.  Mr.  Westlake  was  asked  just  now  whether  his  manner  was  of  such  a 
description  as  was  likely  to  operate  upon  Mr.  Parker,  to  excite  him  ;  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Westlake  was  under  examination  ; 
what  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Parker  to  Mr.  Westlake  at  that  time  ? — Mr.  West- 
lake  gave  his  evidence  in  the  most  straight-forward  manner. 

20963.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Parker? — Mr.  Parker  regularly  bullied 
him. 

20964.  Was  Mr.  Westlake’s  manner,  when  he  was  bullied  as  you  describe, 
excited,  or  did  he  in  any  manner  conduct  himself  uncourteously  towards  Mr. 
Parker? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

20965.  Was  not  his  manner  very  mild  and  quiet? — Exceedingly  so ;  he  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  notice  the  insults  in  anyway,  and  I  gave  him  credit  afterwards  tor 
the  way  in  which  he  conducted  himself. 

20966.  You  refer  to  the  first  examination  of  Mr.  Westlake? — Yes. 

20967.  Mr.  Christie.']  What  are  the  insults  you  refer  to  ? — The  mode  in  which 
he  cross-examined  him,  and  in  which  he  attacked  him  on  every  occasion ;  and 
during  the  time  I  had  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  it.  I  said  upon  one 
occasion,  “  You  appear  to  be  getting  up  a  charge  against  Mr.  Westlake,  instead  of 
confining  yourself  to  the  case  of  Widow  Barrett.” 

20968.  Will  you  mention  any  of  those  occasions  on  which  he  attacked  Mr. 
Westlake? — My  remark  was,  that  I  did  not  expect,  when  Mr.  Westlake  was 
called  as  a  witness,  he  would  be  charged  in  this  way. 

20969.  That  you  did  not  expect  he  would  be  charged  with  irregularity  in 
keeping  his  books  ? — I  meant  that  he  would  not  be  attacked. 

20970.  And  that  is  one  of  the  attacks? — Yes. 

20971.  Will  you  mention  another  ? — Again,  at  p.  33,  Mr.  Westlake  objected  to 
giving  evidence,  because  it  might  be  considered  confidential.  Mr.  Parker  spoke 
of  it  as  being  a  side-wind  attack ;  intimating,  that  either  Mr.  Westlake  or  myself  had 
done  it  with  a  view  of  imputing  something  to  Mr.  McDougal  which  we  could  not 
prove. 

20972.  Chairman.] 
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20972.  Chairman.']  This  is  the  impression  you  derived  from  Mr.  Parker’s  state¬ 
ment? — Yes;  that  it  was  a  side-wind  attack. 

20973.  Mr.  Christie.]  Because  he  said  it  was  a  side-wind  attack,  did  not  you 
understand  that  he  meant  it  was  untrue  ? — “I  cannot  allow  the  insinuation  to  be 
thrown  out ;  I  knew  no  confidential  interview.’* 

20974.  Did  “insinuation”  mean  or  imply  untruth ? — It  meant  an  unfair  con¬ 
struction  that  was  wished  to  be  placed  upon  it,  or  an  inference  which  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  was  wished  to  be  drawn. 

209 75.  It  means  to  insinuate  something,  but  not  necessarily  something  untrue  ? 
-—Something  unfair.  Then  it  appears  that  Mr.  Parker  said,  in  page  31,  “he  con¬ 
sidered  it  almost  a  fraud  that  Mr.  Westlake  should  read  from  an  aggregate 
amount,  that  three  pints  of  beer  were  charged  for  Caroline  Holt.” 

20976.  Did  you  hear  the  words,  “  almost  a  fraud  ”? — I  did. 

20977.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Do  you  remember  when  the  book  for  the  allowance  to  the 
sick  was  produced,  and  when  Mr.  Westlake  was  going  to  state  what  one  of  the 
persons  received  of  the  extra  allowances,  Mr.  Parker’s  strong  attack  upon  him  ; 
that,  because  the  whole  of  the  extras  given  were  included  in  bracket,  he  should 
presume  to  say  that  any  one  of  those  persons  received  any  part  of  it? — I  do. 

20978.  What  did  Mr.  Parker  say  upon  that  point? — He  said,  “I  shall  make 
a  note,  that  I  stop  the  course  of  examination,  because  I  find  Mr.  Westlake  appor¬ 
tioning  quantities  from  an  aggregate  amount,”  which  was  done. 

20979.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  fair  mode  of  proceeding  ? — I  considered  it  a 
most  unjustifiable  attack  upon  Mr.  Westlake,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
examination. 

20980.  Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  inquiry  stand  near  to  Mr.  Parker  to  see 
that  passages  of  some  of  the  evidence  were  taken  down  ? — Finding  that  Mr.  Parker 
did  not  quote  immediately  from  the  witnesses,  and  that  on  those  occasions  it  mili¬ 
tated  against  the  witness,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  him  the  whole  time  subsequently, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  requested  that  he 
would  amend  it,  and  he  denied  that  it  was  the  fact;  and  I  appealed  to  the  wit¬ 
ness  as  to  what  passed,  and  what  the  witnesses  stated  corresponded  with  the  point 
I  wished  put  down  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  I  made  a  point  afterwards,  when  he  read 
over  the  evidence,  to  approach  the  table. 

20981.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Parker  for  some  time? — Yes,  I  had  seen  him  on 
several  occasions  previously  to  going  down  here. 

20982.  Was  his  manner  at  Andover  the  same  as  it  generally  has  appeared  to 
be? — No,  Mr.  Parker  has  a  most  gentlemanly  manner;  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
polished  manners,  I  should  call  him  ;  and  I  w  as  very  glad  to  find  that  he  was  about 
to  conduct  the  inquiry ;  his  manner,  however,  there  was  totally  different,  so 
much  so,  that  I  did  not  speak  to  him  after  the  first  few  days  he  was  there ;  he  was 
very  gentlemanly  the  first  day,  and  previous  to  his  going  down. 

20983.  Do  you  consider  that  his  conduct  was  harsh  and  severe  towards  the 
witnesses  during  the  inquiry? — I  do  ;  on  one  occasion  a  point  arose  as  to  weigh¬ 
ing  the  food;  in  page  49  the  question  is  asked,  how  much  meat  they  had  at  one 
ration ;  my  remark  was,  the  witness  could  not  tell  how  much  was  taken  ;  Mr. 
Parker  said,  “  but  the  weight  went  down but  my  reply  w  as,  “  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  it  is  the  right  weight.”  Mr.  Parker  said,  “  Oh,  the  master 
would  see  to  that.”  Now,  we  were  charging  the  master  with  fraud,  therefore  the 
fact  of  his  seeing  the  weight  was  just  the  position  I  should  have  expected  Mr. 
Missing,  as  being  counsel  for  M‘Dougal,  to  have  taken. 

20984.  As  a  legal  man,  do  you  consider  that  the  mode  in  which  the  inquiry 
was  conducted  at  Andover  by  Mr.  Parker  was  one  calculated  to  elicit  truth  ? — 

I  consider,  from  the  commencement,  it  was  most  injudiciously  managed ;  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  Mr.  Parker  had  taken  the  flagrant  cases  instead  of  those  chandler- 
shop  scores,  to  which  he  confined  me  for  several  days,  the  Commissioners  would 
have  been  satisfied  that  Mr.  MfDougal  was  an  improper  person  to  iiave  remained 
there,  and  the  inquiry  would  have  been  closed  within  three  days. 

20985.  You  wished  to  bring  forward  some  of  the  cases  of  drunkenness  and 
immoralities  against  the  master? — I  urged  it  several  times. 

20986.  On  any  occasion  were  you  forced  to  bring  forward  a  case  which  you 
were  reluctant  to  do,  because  it  was  set  down  in  the  first  list  of  charges  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I  tried  to  break  down  a  case  which  was  comparatively  insignificant  to  the  others, 
and  Mr.  Parker  refused  to  let  me,  and  insisted  on  keeping  on  the  “  tea,  sugar, 
and  butter  cases,  *  as  he  terms  them  himself,  instead  of  the  gross  immoralities  and 
°-45 — 37*  E  the 
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Mr.  J.  B.  May.  the  drunkenness.  Mr.  Parker  says,  in  page  52,  “  The  charges  I  have  relate  to 

- -  tea,  sugar,  and  butter. — (Mr.  May.)  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners  to 

5  August  1846.  Mr.  Westlake,  saying  that  the  fresh  charges  against  the  master  should  be  inquired 
into.” 

20987.  Do  you  know  that  those  first  charges  were  brought  forward  in  the  way 
in  which  they  were,  because  the  second  lot  of  charges  were  not  discovered  by  Mr. 
Westlake  till  afterwards  ? — That  was  the  case,  I  believe.  Another  objection  that 
I  had  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  conducted  the  inquiry,  which  I  thought 
was  calculated  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  was  this :  we  had  about  50  witnesses  ; 
Mr.  Parker  would  not  let  the  witnesses  be  examined  as  to  several  charges  at  one 
time  ;  he  insisted  on  keeping  them  there,  so  as  to  examine  every  one  on  each 
separate  head  of  charge,  so  that  it  involved  30  or  40  examinations  of  the  same 
witness.  I  thought,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  that  was  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  the  inquiry  would  do  good  ;  and  so  it  proved. 

20988.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.']  You  have  quoted  from  this  report  by  The  Times  news¬ 
paper;  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Westlake,  that  in  general  it  is  substantially  correct? 
— 1  am  confident  of  it;  I  read  the  reports  in  The  Times  daily,  and  while  I  was 
engaged  in  the  inquiry,  of  course  I  was  there  daily ;  and  from  notes  made  by  me 
I  have  compared  the  reports.  On  one  occasion,  some  point  arose  as  to  whether 
a  correct  word  was  used,  and  I  found  that  it  was  exactly  correct. 

20989.  Did  you  hear  Sarah  Barrett  examined?—-!  did. 

20990.  Will  you  turn  to  page  9  ;  she  describes  herself  to  have  suffered  very 
great  illness?— She  was  in  a  state  of  fainting  the  whole  day. 

20991.  I  find  this  passage  in  her  evidence:  “Before  I  asked  the  doctor,  I 
asked  mistress  almost  on  my  knees  to  give  me  something,  I  found  myself  sinking 
so  very  fast.  When  I  said  I  would  ask  Mr.  Westlake,  she  said  it  was  at  her 
option"  to  give  it  or  not.”  Upon  that,  is  it  correct  that  Mr.  Parker  interfered, 
and  said  “  All  this  is  very  immaterial,  for  it  was  before  the  surgeon  gave  his 
orders”? — Yes,  it  is. 

20992.  You  said  that  Mr.  Parker,  on  the  first  day,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Mr.  M‘Dougal  should  be  present,  because  the  “  proceedings  were  of  a  highly 
penal  nature.”  “The  consequences  to  Mr.  M£Dougal  were  of  so  highly  penal  a 
nature,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  remove  him  from  the  room  during  the  inquiry. 
He  must  look  upon  these  proceedings  as  quite  of  a  criminal  nature,”  Will  you 
turn  to  the  proceedings  of  the  second  day,  page  1 9  ;  was  there  a  letter  then 
produced  and  read,  charging  M4Dougal  with  further  acts  of  peculation  ?— -Yes. 

20993.  Was  that  in  compliance  wdth  the  request  of  Mr.  M‘DougaPs  counsel, 
that  particular  charges  should  be  specified  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

20994.  Will  you  look  at  the  bottom  of  page  21  ;  did  Mr.  Parker  on  that 
occasion  say,  “  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  me  if  these  charges  were  of  a 
more  precise  character,  and  had  assumed  the  shape  of  an  indictment  or  informa¬ 
tion”?— He  did. 

20995.  “The  question  is,  whether  Mr.  Westlake  should  not  be  now  put  forward, 
and  examined  as  to  the  charges,  and  to  the  persons  by  whose  evidence  he  means 
to  sustain  them.”  Was  that  said  by  Mr.  Parker  ? — Yes. 

20996.  Did  he  also  say,  “  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  should  give  particular 
dates,  but  you  should  say  within  some  reasonable  time,  because  Mr.  M'Dougal 
now  stands  on  his  trial”? — Yes. 

20997.  Look  at  page  27;  did  you  suggest  to  Mr.  Parker,  “That  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  take  the  cases  as  suggested  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,” 
separately,  “  that  they  are  not  cases  of  individuals,  so  much  as  cases  of  distinct 
charges  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  master”  ? — Yes. 

20998.  Will  you  read  the  answer  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is 
correct? — “If  you  take  the  dietary  table,  and  show  that  every  pauper  has  been 
deprived  of  his  allowances,  I  shall  take  the  quantities,  and  the  balance  will  be  due 
from  the  master  to  the  union.  The  charge  against  the  master,  is  that  he  did  not 
supply  the  articles  ordered  by  the  medical  officer  ;  I  now  shall  call  upon  him  to 
state  the  reason.  I  speak  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Barrett.” 

20999.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — “  There  are  20  cases.”  Mr.  Parker  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Barrett.”  I  said,  “  This  is 
a  fraud  upon  the  ratepayers  ;  Mrs.  Barrett  is  not  a  prosecutor,  but  a  witness. 
(Mr.  Parker.)  You  speak  of  prosecutions;  this  does  not  turn  upon  a  charge 
of  embezzlement  criminally,  but  upon  his  not  having  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
Commissioners ;  I  cannot  look  upon  this  case  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  devia¬ 
tion 
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tion  from  the  rules  of  the  house ;  I  cannot  look  upon  this  as  a  criminal  Mr. /.  B.  May. 

charge.”  #  “ 

21000.  What  you  have  read  is  a  quotation  from  this  report? — It  is.  1  August  1S40. 

21001.  Is  it  correct? — It  is,  perfectly. 

21002.  You  were  asked  just  now  if  you  had  any  particular  reason  for 
charging  Mr.  Parker  with  an  apparent  disposition  to  get  up  a  case  against  Mr. 

Westlake.  Did  you  refer  to  page  29;  Mr.  Parker  there  addresses  Mr.  West- 
lake  in  these  words  :  “  How  do  you  account  for  not  keeping  the  books,  and  giving 
the  orders  regularly  *’  r — Yes. 

21003.  What  did  you  say  upon  that? — “  I  understood  that  we  were  confined 
to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Barrett.  It  appears  now  that  you  are  getting  up  a  case  against 
Mr.  Westlake/ ’ 

21004.  What  answer  did  Mr.  Parker  make  to  that? — iC  Well,  1  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  thing  against  Mr.  Westlake,  that  he  has  not  followed  the  instruc¬ 
tions.” 

21005.  Captain  Pechell.~\  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  further  information  as 
to  the  cruelties  and  irregularities  practised  in  the  Andover  Union  workhouse 
could  have  been  obtained  by  any  other  mode  of  inquiry  than  that  which  was  in¬ 
stituted  by  Mr.  Parker  ?~No;  I  think  it  was  in  the  most  public  manner,  in 
consequence  of  The  Times  sending  down  reporters ;  we  should  not  have  heard 
much  about  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  that. 

21006.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  applied  for  a  reporter? — No,  I  never 
heard  that. 

21007.  Have  you  understood  that  through  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought 
before  this  Committee? — A  shorthand  writer,  I  understand,  but  that  was  at  the 
end  of  the  sittings. 

21008.  Have  you  understood  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  refused  that 
advantage  to  him  ? — So  I  heard  Mr.  Parker  state. 

21009.  You  say  Mr.  Parker,  in  your  estimation,  was  a  man  of  very  gentle¬ 
manly  and  polished  manners  ? —  Exceedingly  so. 

21010.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  seeing  other  Assistant  Commissioners? 

— No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  been  before  another  Assistant  Commis¬ 


sioner. 

21011.  You  never  had  the  pleasure  of  transacting  business  with  them? — No, 
except  at  Somerset  House. 

21012.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that? — He  is  quite  as  gentlemanly  a  man 
as  I  ever  met  with. 

21013.  Were  you  asked  to  sit  down  when  you  were  there? — My  visits  have 
been  so  brief  there  that  I  had  not  time  to  sit. 

21014.  You  stated  that  you  had  reason  to  change  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Parker  during  the  inquiry  ?  — 1  think  he  conducted  it  exceedingly  unfairly. 

21015.  As  to  this  polished  manner,  at  what  period  of  the  inquiry  w'as  it  that 
this  polish  went  off,  in  your  estimation  ? — It  did  not  detract  from  his  polish. 
I  think  he  conducted  the  inquiry  with  great  partizanship,  but  I  do  not  say  he 
forgot  that  he  was  sitting  there  as  a  gentleman.  He  made  use  of  no  coarse  ex¬ 
pressions,  but  he  did  not  conduct  the  investigation  as  a  judge  should  have  done. 

21016.  Then  the  polish  remained  throughout? — There  was  no  objection  of 
that  kind. 

21017.  Was  the  partiality  which  struck  you  as  evinced  by  Mr.  Parker,  in  your 
opinion,  as  favouring  the  views  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  or  with  regard  to 
defending  the  master? — I  had  a  doubt  in  my  mind.  1  thought  it  was  so  in¬ 
judicious,  that  unless  he  had  some  very  strong  reason  he  would  not  have  done  so ; 
and  I  had  my  doubts  whether  he  had  been  directed  to  stifle  the  inquiry,  and  from 
the  remarkable  course  taken,  I  thought  it  was  so ;  yet  I  do  not  consider  it  would 
be  politic  for  the  Commissioners  to  have  endeavoured  to  stifle  it. 

21018.  Did  this  partiality  exist  in  your  mind  to  the  very  last  moment  of  the 
inquiry  ?— I  was  only  there  part  of  the  time ;  I  gave  it  up,  I  was  so  disgusted  with 
the  thing,  and  Mr.  Prendergast  took  my  place. 

21019.  Was  it  very  hot  weather? — No,  it  was  not  the  heat  which  drove  me 
away. 

21020.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  received  very  contradictory  instructions 
from  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House  ? — No,  I  am  not;  except  as  to  the  inquiry 
ceasing ;  the  inquiry  was  stopped  upon  one  occasion. 

21021.  Do  you  consider  that  Mr.  Parker  was  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  position  ? 

045—37'  — If 
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— If  I  had  known  that  the  inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  stopped,  and  then  proceeded  ' 
with,  I  should  have  thought  so. 

21022.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Parker  complained  of  Mr.  Westlake  not  having 
compliedjwith  the  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — Mr. Westlake  said,  “I 
am  employed  by  the  guardians,  and  they  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which 
I  have  kept  the  books,”  and  the  evidence  called  went  to  corroborate  that.  Mr. 
Westlake  said,  “  I  admit  if  those  are  the  instructions  of  Somerset  House,  I  have 
not  complied  with  them  ;  but  I  was  not  aware  of  them.” 

21023.  Did  it  come  out  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodson,  the  chairman,  had,  on  taking 
his  seat  as  chairman  of  the  Board,  actually  given  out  as  his  determination  never  to 
look  into  any  book  whatever  ? — I  did  not  hear  that.  i 

21024.  If  that  has  been  shown  before  this  Committee,  Mr.  Westlake  had  the 
example  of  the  chairman  of  that  Board  ? — My  own  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  Westlake 
kept  the  books  quite  sufficiently  to  have  pleased  the  guardians,  in  every  sense, 

I  believe,  as  much  as  any  medical  officers  do  ;  I  have  made  inquiries  since,  and 
find  that  they  are  kept  in  the  same  easy  manner  as  Mr.  Westlake’s. 

21025.  Chairman .]  Do  you  mean  in  other  unions? — -Yes. 

21026.  Do  you  mean  to  state  generally,  that  medical  books  are  kept  in  as  easy 
a  manner  as  they  were  by  Mr.  Westlake? — Remarks  have  been  made  in  this  way  ; 
we  attend  to  the  patients  first,  and  we  do  not  regard  the  accounts. 

21027.  You  stated  it  as  a  fact  that  medical  books  were  kept  in  as  lax  a  way 
as  Mr.  Westlake  kept  his  ? — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them 
so  as  to  explain  how,  but  I  believe  that  they  are  kept  in  a  very  lax  way. 

21028.  In  how  many  cases  have  you  found  that  the  books  are  so  kept? — I  will 
not  venture  to  say  more  than  three  cases  I  have  inquired  into. 

21029.  You  restrict  your  observation  to  those  three  cases  ;  I  suppose  you  do 
not  feel  competent  upon  those  three  cases  to  make  so  general  an  observation  as 
you  made  just  now. 

21030.  Do  you  consider  that  the  inquiries  you  have  made  in  those  three  cases 
justify  you  in  making  the  general  observation  which  you  just  now  did,  which  in  its 
terms  applies  to  all  the  medical  officers  in  England  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  not 
so  in  every  union. 

21031.  Captain  Pechell.]  Upon  the  whole,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  public 
have  derived  very  great  advantage  from  the  inquiry  at  Andover  ? — I  think, 
unquestionably,  they  have. 

21032.  That  if  the  matter  was  to  go  all  over  again,  perhaps  Mr.  Parker,  with 
the  experience  of  the  treatment  he  has  had  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
might  conduct  it  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  he  would. 

21033.  A  question  has  been  asked  of  the  former  witness,  as  to  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  which  were  got  up  for  Mr.  Westlake ;  can  you  give  any  information  upon 
that  point  ?— -The  cause  of  that  was  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Davis  writing  a  letter 
to  me.  The  letter  was  forwarded  to  me,  and  it  got  into  The  Times,  suggesting 
that  such  a  step  should  be  taken ;  it  was  set  on  foot  by  several  gentlemen  in 
Andover,  and  I  think  the  extent  of  the  subscriptions  was  far  within  150  l. ;  very 
little  more  than  1 00  /.,  I  think. 

21034.  I  wish  to  know  whether  those  subscriptions  were  not  got  up  to  assist  in 
the  prosecution,  and  whether  Mr.  Westlake  was  or  was  not  remunerated  for  all 
the  outgoings  he  was  caused  in  his  exertions  ? — I  will  venture  to  say  that  Mr. 
Westlake  will  be  hundreds  out  of  pocket ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  it. 

21035.  You  think  that  Mr.  Westlake’s  has  been  a  most  unprofitable  employ¬ 
ment  to  himself,  in  exposing  public  abuses  ? — Most  unthankful ;  I  know  he  has 
suffered  materially  in  his  practice.  The  feeling  down  there  is,  that  he  has 
been  the  cause  of  this  inquiry.  The  farmers  have  left  him,  I  know.  A  client  of 
mine  down  there  has  left  him,  and  one  or  two  others ;  and  he  has  suffered  in 
every  way,  in  consequence  of  bringing  this  forward,  which  he  did  from  the  purest 
philanthropic  motives,  I  am  satisfied. 

21036.  Then  any  imputation  against  Mr.  Westlake  of  having  profited  by  this 
inquiry,  would,  in  your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge,  be  perfectly  groundless  ? 

—  It  is  immediately  the  reverse.  I  am  satisfied  he  is  hundreds  of  pounds  out  of 
pocket,  and  always  will  be. 

21037.  Mr.  Christie.]  I  understand  you  to  complain  of  the  length  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  ? — Yes  ;  I  do* 

21038.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  it  might  have  been  finished  in  two  days, 
had  Mr.  Parker  taken  your  advice? — If  he  had  conducted  it  according  to  the  hint 

which 
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which  was  thrown  out,  by  taking  the  serious  charges,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  closed  at  the  end  of  three  days. 

21039.  How  do  you  reconcile  his  making  it  so  long  an  inquiry  with  your 
original  opinion  that  his  object  was  to  stifle  the  inquiry? — In  this  way:  he 
brought  forward  those  matters  which  were  of  minor  importance,  thereby  spin¬ 
ning  out  the  inquiry  to  an  exceedingly  lengthy  degree,  and  increasing  the  great 
expense  which  Mr.  Westlake,  as  was  known  to  Mr.  Parker,  sustained.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  witnesses  were  paid  by  Mr.  Westlake,  and  I  think  there  were  nearly 
50.  My  own  daily  attendance  was  a  serious  expense ;  in  fact,  any  other  man 
than  Mr.  Westlake  would  have  abandoned  it. 

21040.  You  thought  his  object  was  to  stifle  the  inquiry  by  wearing  you  out  ? — * 
That  was  my  conviction  at  the  time. 

21041.  How  long  did  the  inquiry  last? — Fifteen  days,  I  think;  I  was  away 
ten. 

21042.  You  complained  also  of  Mr.  Parker  not  examining  each  witness  at 
once,  on  all  the  cases  on  which  he  could  speak? — On  the  material  cases. 

21043.  I  think  you  suggested  at  the  time  to  the  Commissioners  that  he  should 
follow  that  course  ? — I  think  it  very  likely. 

21044.  Will  you  look  at  your  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  in  page  18,  of  these 
papers,  and  their  answer  ? — I  see  it;  I  wanted  them  to  divide  it  in  three  heads. 

21045.  What  answer  did  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  give  you? — “With 
regard  to  the  last  point,  the  Commissioners  are  desirous  of  knowing  whether  it  is 
intended  that  the  same  witness  should  be  examined  on  any  number  of  separate 
individual  cases  included  in  each  of  the  five  classes  stated  above,  and  that  each  of 
those  individual  cases  may  be  put  aside  when  that  witness  has  been  examined 
upon  it,  without  closing  the  evidence  against  the  master  on  that  specific  case  at 
that  time.  It  would  appear,  if  this  can  be  done  with  one  witness,  it  may  be  done 
any  number  of  times  in  each  individual  case  comprised  in  each  of  the  five  classes. 
The  practice  would  at  first  sight  seem  inconsistent  with  any  other  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  especially  of  a  penal  nature,  and  calculated  to  confuse  and  impede  the 
defence  of  a  man,  however  innocent.” 

21046.  Am  I  right  in  inferring  from  that,  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
approved  of  Mr.  Parker’s  course,  and  did  not  approve  of  your  advice  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  they  say,  “at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  inconsistent.” 

21047.  Did  you  have  any  other  communication  from  them  subsequently  to 
that  adopting  your  advice  ? — No,  it  was  never  carried  out. 

21048.  I  observe  in  that  paragraph  the  Commissioners  speak  of  this  proceeding 
as  being  one  of  a  penal  nature  ? — They  do  ;  Mr.  Parker  said,  at  first,  it  was,  and 
then  that  it  was  not. 

21049.  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  were  not  guilty  of  the  same  inconsistency, 
as  far  as  you  are  aware  ? — They  were  guided  by  what  Mr.  Parker  said,  I  take  it. 

21050.  At  that  time  they  treated  the  proceedings  as  of  a  penal  nature? — 
Yes. 

21051.  Will  you  look  at  page  9  of  this  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  Andover. 
Mr.  Parker  said,  “  All  this  is  very  immaterial,  for  it  was  before  the  surgeon  gave 
his  orders.”  What  was  the  specific  charge  to  which  evidence  was  then  being 
received  ? — From  recollection,  I  think  it  was  depriving  them  of  their  sick  allow¬ 
ance. 

21052.  That  is,  depriving  Barrett,  I  suppose  ? — Probably  it  is  so.  ' 

21053.  Depriving  her  of  her  sick  allowance  ? — Yes. 

21054.  I  suppose  her  sick  allowance  would  be  an  allowance  ordered  for  her  by 
the  medical  officer  when  sick  ? — I  imagine  that  refers  to  her  being  in  the  sick 
ward. 

21055.  Mr.  Parker  says,  “  All  this  is  very  immaterial,  for  it  was  before  the 
surgeon  gave  his  orders.”  Does  this  necessarily  mean,  that  the  complaint  against 
the  mistress  was  immaterial,  that  she  did  not  give  thewoman  what  she  asked  for 
when  she  was  ill ;  or  might  not  it  mean  that  it  was  very  immaterial  to  the  parti- 
ticular  charge,  which  was  of  withholding  the  allowance  ordered  by  the  medical 
officer  when  she  was  sick  ? — I  considered  it  was  material,  because  the  book  showed 
that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  charged  this  as  having  been  handed  over  to  Barrett. 

21056.  There  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  Mr.  Parker, 
but  will  you  assume  for  a  moment  that  this  was  before  the  surgeon  gave  his  orders. 
Supposing  that  to  be  the  impression  upon  Mr.  Parker’s  mind,  might  not  those 
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Mr.  J.  B.  May.  words  mean  no  more  than  this  :  “  That  this  statement  is  very  immaterial  to  the 

- -  charge  before  us,  for  it  was  before  the  surgeon  gave  his  orders  ;  whereas  the 

i  August  1846.  charge  relates  to  withholding  the  sick  allowance  ordered  by  the  surgeon”  ? — 
That  might  have  been  his  intention,  but  that  did  not  apply,  because  the  charge 
was  in  the  book. 

21057.  You  differ  with  him  in  opinion? — That  is  a  point  of  fact. 

21058.  If  you  observe  the  statement  which  leads  Mr.  Parker  to  say  this, 
as  it  is  reported,  is,  “  before  I  asked  the  doctor,  I  asked  the  mistress,  almost 
on  my  knees,  to  give  me  something,  I  found  myself  sinking  so  very  fast  :  when 
I  said  I  would  ask  Mr.  Westlake,  she  said  it  was  at  her  option  to  give  it 
or  not.”  Then  Mr.  Parker  says,  “  All  this  is  very  immaterial,  for  it  was  before 
the  surgeon  gave  his  orders”  ? — I  still  repeat,  that  Mr.  Parker  may  have  had 
that  intention  when  he  made  that  statement. 

21059.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  to  be  an  adoption  of  the  statement  of  the  wit¬ 
ness,  that  it  was  before  Mr.  Westlake  was  consulted  ? — That  might  be  what 
was  passing  in  Mr.  Parker’s  mind. 

21060.  Will  you  go  to  page  21  ;  Mr.  Parker  says,  “  It  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  me  if  those  charges  were  of  a  more  precise  character,  and  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  shape  of  an  iudictment  or  information.”  Then  in  page  22,  at  the  top, 
he  says,  “  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  should  give  particular  dates,  but 
you  should  say  within  some  reasonable  time,  because  Mr.  M‘Dougal  now  stands 
on  his  trial.”  I  suppose  you  admit  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  did  stand  upon  his  trial? 
— Certainly. 

21061.  Will  you  refer  to  the  letter  to  which  I  called  your  attention  before, 
from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  you,  dated  the  4th  of  September,  and  read  the 
paragraph  at  the  top  of  page  20? — “  With  reference  to  your  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Parker,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  should  receive  ample  instructions  to  investi¬ 
gate  any  charges  against  the  master,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  state  that  Mr. 
Parker’s  powers  of  inquiry  are  not  restricted,  except  by  a  rule  most  necessary  in 
matters  of  a  penal  character,  for  the  security  of  an  innocent  person,  and  founded 
on  a  principle,  it  is  believed,  generally,  that  is  to  say,  that  charges  to  be  gone  into 
by  way  of  inquiry  should  be  definite  enough  to  show,  1st,  whether  the  act,  if 
proved,  amounts  to  an  offence ;  2d,  whether  there  is  alleged  sufficient  knowledge 
of  dates  and  facts  to  show  a  prima  facia  case,  and  take  off  all  fear  of  a  mere 
speculative  investigation,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  evidence.” 

21062.  Is  there  any  difference  between  that  and  Mr.  Parker  saying,  “  It 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  me  if  these  charges  were  of  a  more  precise  cha¬ 
racter,  and  had  assumed  the  shape  of  an  indictment  or  information”  ? — They  are 
analogous  cases,  I  think. 

21063.  In  page  27,  it  appears  Mr.  Parker  said,  “  If  you  take  the  dietary  table, 
and  show  that  every  pauper  has  been  deprived  of  his  allowances,  I  shall  take  the 
quantities,  and  the  balance  will  be  due  from  the  master  to  the  union.  The  charge 
against  the  master  is,  that  he  did  not  supply  the  articles  ordered  by  the  medical 
officer.  I  now  shall  call  upon  him  to  state  the  reason  ;  I  speak  of  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Barrett. — (Mr.  May.)  There  are  20  cases. —  (Mr.  Parker.)  I  shall  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Barrett.”  I  presume  the  case  of  Mrs.  Barrett  was 
the  one  then  under  consideration  ' Yes. 

21064.  Mr.  Parker  was  adopting  the  course  of  taking  each  case  separately  ? 
-—Yes;  which  I  objected  to  from  the  commencement. 

21065.  When  Mr.  Parker  says,  “I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Barrett,”  will  you,  looking  at  the  context,  tell  me  whether  he  means  that  he  will 
confine  himself  to  that  case  altogether  and  for  ever,  or  only  at  that  time  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;  the  sequel  shows  that  he  took  the  other  cases. 

21066.  Mr.  Parker  says,  “This  does  not  turn  upon  a  charge  of  embezzlement 
criminally,  but  upon  his  not  having  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners.  I 
cannot  look  upon  this  case  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  deviation  from  the  rules 
of  the  house.  I  cannot  look  upon  this  as  a  criminal  charge.”  Does  that  apply 
to  that  one  case,  or  to  all  the  cases  of  complaint  against  the  master? — He  says, 
“  I  do  not  look  upon  this  case.” 

21067.  Then  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  between  his  not  viewing  that  one 
case  as  a  criminal  charge,  and  his  considering  that  there  were  charges  of  a  penal 
nature  ? — This  case  governed  the  whole  ;  they  were  all  alike. 

21068.  Then  that  was  a  charge  governing  the  cases  of  immorality  and  drunken¬ 
ness  ? — 
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ness? — I  mean  of  this  class;  I  presume  that  Mr.  Parker  meant  those  cases  of  Mr .J.B.Mny. 

embezzlement.  “T  ,  8  F 

21069.  Cases  of  embezzlement  are  cases  of  a  penal  nature.  Mr.  Parker  says,  u°us  1  4 
“  This  does  not  turn  upon  a  charge  of  embezzlement  criminally”? — I  thought  it 

did. 

21070.  If  he  thought  it  did  not,  I  suppose  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal  charge  ? — Yes. 

21071.  In  page  29  Mr.  Parker  says,  “  I  think  it  a  very  serious  thing  against 
Mr.  Westlake  that  he  has  not  followed  the  instructions/’  Mr,  Westlake  had 
been  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

21072.  And  there  are  certain  instructions  which  he  ought  to  have  followed  ? — 

Yes. 

21073.  Do  you  think  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  would  not  think  it  a  serious 
thing  that  one  of  their  officers  had  not  followed  their  instructions  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

21074.  Do  you  think  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  would  have  differed  from 
their  officer  on  such  a  point? — I  do  not  think  they  would  consider  this  a  very 
serious  matter,  because  it  was  never  called  to  his  attention  by  the  auditor,  by  Mr. 

Parker  himself,  or  by  the  Commissioners ;  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  looked  upon  by  the  Commissioner  as  any  great  dereliction  of  duty. 

21075.  I  will  read  to  you  the  opinion  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners;  it  is  in 
a  letter  written  on  the  28th  of  August,  by  Mr.  Lumley  to  Mr.  Curtis  :  “  The 
Commissioners  desire  to  add,  that  it  is  not  their  practice  to  send  copies  of  orders 
issued  by  them,  prescribing  rules  for  the  management  of  the  workhouse,  to  all  the 
workhouse  officers,  who,  on  voluntary  undertaking  any  duty  in  connexion  with 
the  workhouse,  are  themselves  bound  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  relating  to 
matters  connected  with  their  respective  offices”  ?- — From  the  principle,  that  we 
are  all  supposed  to  know  what  an  Act  of  Parliament  is. 

21076.  Do  you  observe  that  the  Commissioners  say  it  is  not  their  habit  to  send 
instructions  to  the  particular  officers ;  but  that,  on  voluntarily  undertaking  any 
duty  in  connexion  with  the  workhouse  concerns,  they  ought  to  consider  themselves 
bound  to  ascertain  what  instructions  there  are? — Yes. 

21077.  You  were  solicitor  to  Mr.  Westlake  ? — Yes. 

21078.  You  appeared  to  conduct  what  has  been  called  the  prosecution  ? — The 
inquiry  we  called  it. 

21079.  1  suppose,  as  solicitor  on  one  side,  you  are  not  altogether  free  from  bias 
yourself? — I  said  Mr.  Parker  behaved  in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner  to  me. 

21080.  Do  not  you  think  such  a  change  in  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  requires 
something  very  extraordinary  to  account  for  it  ? — I  cannot  account  for  it.  I  at 
one  time  supposed  that  he  had  been  directed  to  make  it  as  disagreeable  as  he 
could,  for  the  sake  of  dissuading  Mr.  Westlake  from  any  further  interference. 

21081.  You  have  also  said  that  you  are  Mr.  Westlake’s  private  solicitor  ? — 

Yes. 

21082.  Mr.  S.  IVortley.]  In  the  part  of  the  examination  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  was  not  the  subject  of  investigation,  acts  of  peculation  on  the  part 
of  the  master? — Yes. 

21083.  Will  you  look  at  page  53;  did  Mr.  Parker  state,  “  My  instructions 
relate  to  charges  of  peculation,  and  to  those  charges  I  shall  confine  the  inquiry  ”? 

—Yes. 

21084.  “It  is  true. that  I  have  received  since  intimation  of  other  charges, 
which  you  had  better  bring  forward  when  they  become  the  subject  of  inquiry 
that  is,  at  a  period  subsequently  to  the  former  part  I  have  called  your  attention 
to  ? — Yes. 

21085.  Up  to  that  time,  had  Mr.  Parker’s  inquiry  been  confined  to  acts  of 
peculation  by  the  master  ? — 'Yes. 

21086.  Among  those  acts,  was  not  there  also  brought  forward  the  fact,  that 
where  goods  had  been  ordered  by  the  medical  officer  they  had  never  reached  the 
hands  of  the  poor  ? — Yes. 

21087.  Was  not  it  also  proved,  that  though  they  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  the 
poor,  they  were  charged  in  the  master’s  accounts  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 

21088.  Did  not  Mr.  Parker,  on  one  occasion,  refuse  to  hear  the  evidence  of 
a  pauper  upon  the  subject,  saying  that  Mr.  Mitchener  had  examined  the  books, 
and  that  they  would  be  the  best  evidence  of  that? — Yes. 
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21089.  ^as  a  man  °f  name  °f  Jacob  examined  as  to  the  fact  of  the  master 
not  supplying  him  with  potatoes  ? — Yes. 

21090.  Did  the  old  man  say,  “  We  might  have  had  a  potato  or  two  with  the 
cabbage.  I  have  had  cabbage  without  potatoes  when  the  old  ones  were  gone 
out”? — Yes;  that  related  to  a  charge  that  the  master  had  been  charging  in  his 
book  the  supply  to  the  paupers  of  potatoes. 

21091.  Did  Mr.  Parker  interrupt  that  examination  about  the  potatoes:  “If 
this  is  to  be  mentioned  as  an  irregularity,  I  happen  to  know  that  where  gardens 
are  attached  to  union-houses,  cabbage,  and  sometimes  even  peas  and  beans,  are 
substituted  ;  in  fact,  ‘  other  vegetables  ’  are  inserted  in  the  dietary  table  ”  ? — He 
did  say  so. 

21092.  Did  you,  in  reply  to  that,  say,  “  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  my  point  is 
to  show  that  potatoes  were  charged  all  this  time”? — Yes. 

21093.  Did  Mr.  Missing  then  observe,  “We  do  not  want  that ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Hatcher’s  case  ”? — Yes. 

21094.  Did  Mr.  Parker  then  say,  “  We  shall  have  a  much  better  witness  as  to 
what  is  charged  and  what  is  not;  I  have  sent  for  Mr.  Mitchener  to  examine  the 
books  ”  ?— Yes. 


21095.  Did  you  stop  your  examination  upon  that  point? — I  did. 

21096.  Did  that  prevent  you  from  getting  the  facts  from  that  old  witness  which 
you  wanted  to  obtain? — It  prevented  my  getting  them  further  than  he  had 
stated. 

21097.  Would  you  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  examined  him  further? — 
That  was  my  full  intention. 

21098.  Do  you  recollect  an  occasion  on  which  some  person  was  examined  as 
to  the  badness  of  the  butter  in  the  workhouse ;  did  Mr.  Westlake  address  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker,  in  these  terms  :  “  May  I  ask  for  a  reference 
to  the  Visiting  Report  Book,  to  see  whether  the  governor  complained  of  the  bad 
butter”? — Yes. 

21099.  -Did  Mr.  Parker  refuse  ?-— Yes. 

21100.  Are  any  grounds  stated  ?— No. 

21101.  In  your  judgment,  was  there  any  reason  why  Mr.  Parker  should  have 
refused  Mr.  Westlake  an  opportunity  of  doing  that  ? — Not  the  least. 

21 102.  Shortly  after  that,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day’s  proceedings,  did  you 
leel  that  Mr.  Parker  had  thrown  impediments  in  your  way  in  conducting  the 
examination  ? — Yes  ;  I  felt  that  after  the  first  day’s  proceedings. 

21103.  1°  consequence  of  that,  on  the  5th,  did  you  communicate  to  Mr.  Parker 
your  intention  to  employ  counsel? — Yes. 

21104.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Parker,  that  you  resorted 
to  the  employment  of  counsel  ? — It  was  chiefly  on  that  ground. 

21105.  On  what  other  ground  was  it  ? — That  I  did  not  know  how  many  more 
days  it  would  last,  and  that  I  could  not  remain  many  more  days, 

21106.  Those  were  your  two  reasons  ? — Yes. 

21107.  Look  at  page  65  ;  did  you  ask  the  witness,  Elizabeth  Crouch,  on  the 
5th  day,  “  Have  you  ever  heard  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
surgeon”? — Yes;  I  did. 

21108.  Did  Mr.  Parker  object  to  that  question,  and  prevent  your  putting  it? 

-  X  6St 

21109.  Did  he  state  any  grounds  for  that  ? — No. 

21110.  Was  not  it  a  very  important  question,  in  your  opinion? — Most 
material. 

21111.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes  ;  and  also  as  to  the  conduct 

of  the  master  and  matron,  with  respect  generally  to  the  orders  given  by  the  medical 
officer.  0  J 

21112.  And  also  as  respected  the  vindication  of  the  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

21113.  Upon  his  refusing  to  allow  you  to  put  that  question,  did  you  address 
Mr.  Parker  in  these  words,  “  Well,  then,  this  may  be  a  good  opportunity  for  me 
to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  what  fell  from  you  yesterday,  of  having  the  cases 
split  into  so  many  infinitesimal  parts,  of  having  every  impediment  thrown  in  my 
way,  and  of  having  my  client  severely  abused  for  his  mode  of  book-keeping 
I  have  secured  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  Mr.  Prendergast ;  ”  did 
you  make  use  of  that  expression  ? — Yes, 

21114.  Did  you  accompany  those  expressions  with  any  insolence,  or  any  offence 

to 
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to  Mr.  Parker,  beyond  what  the  expressions  convey  ? — No  ;  none  whatever. 

I  stated  it  as  coolly  as  I  am  speaking  now. 

21115.  When  you  speak  of  your  client  being  severely  abused  for  his  mode  of 
book-keeping,  did  you  allude  to  the  passage,  that  it  was  a  serious  charge  against 
Mr.  Westlake  ? — To  continual  remarks  of  that  kind. 

21116.  Upon  your  making  this  representation,  did  Mr.  Parker  make  use  of 
these  words,  “  I  am  quite  prepared  to  put  up  with  any  impertinence  you  may 
offer”? — He  did. 

21117.  Did  you,  in  reply  to  that,  say,  “  You  shall  hear  none  from  me”?— Yes. 

21118.  Did  Mr.  Parker  then  say,  “I  think  what  you  have  just  said  is  so”? 
— Yes. 

21119.  Did  he  also  add,  “  This  is  only  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  I  have  not  the 
authority  I  should  have  in  a  court  of  record,  so  that  you  can  say  what  you  like”? 
— He  did. 

21120.  Did  you  understand  that  to  imply,  that  if  he  had  the  power  of  commit¬ 
ting  you  he  would  do  so  ? — I  understood  that  to  be  the  case. 

21121.  Had  you  done  anything,  or  said  anything,  to  justify  such  an  outbreak 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parker  ? — No  ;  throughout  the  inquiry  I  did  not  make  use  of 
an  ungentlemanly  expression  towards  him. 

21122.  If  that  passage  were  read  in  the  newspaper,  as  a  representation  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  conduct  on  that  inquiry,  would  not  you  think  it  natural  that  it  should 
have  excited  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  during  the  inquiry  ? — I  should 
have  thought,  as  I  did,  that  it  was  exceedingly  partial  and  bigoted  to  the  side  of 
the  master. 

21123.  Chairman .]  What  is  there  to  connect  that  with  Mr.  M‘Dougal  ?— 
Throughout  the  inquiry  Mr.  Parker  complained  of  those  questions ;  and  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  show  you  another  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Parker  interrupted 
me :  1  wished  to  show,  and  I  thought  it  necessary  to  the  inquiry,  that  though  the 
remuneration  of  the  master  was  comparatively  trifling,  he  was  living  at  a  very 
extravagant  rate,  at  the  rate  of  many  hundreds  a  year,  keeping  a  horse,  and 
taking  his  wife  to  theatres  and  places  of  that  kind  ;  and  also  I  wished  to  show 
that  his  rooms  were  furnished  in  a  way  highly  inconsistent  with  his  position,  and 
with  his  salary  ;  and  I  put  the  question  to  one  of  the  witnesses,  at  page  46, 
“  Whether  the  room  was  well  furnished?”  Mr.  Parker  objected  to  this  course 
of  examination. — “  (Mr.  May.)  I  propose  to  show  that  the  income  of  the  master 
is  not  equal  to  his  expenditure. — (Mr.  Parker .)  The  apartment  is  very  creditably 
furnished,  and  such  as  every  master  of  a  union  ought  to  have. — (Mr.  May.)  It  is 
furnished  with  sofas,  and  chairs,  and  pictures,  is  it  not?  It  is;  there  are  pic¬ 
tures. — (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Are  there  not  Mr.  M‘Dougal*s  military  decorations 
hung  up  there  ? — Yes  ;  a  friend  of  mine  made  the  frames  of  the  pictures.”  He 
then  stopped  me  on  that  occasion  ;  and  on  several  occasions  I  could  see,  that 
whenever  I  was  putting  a  point  which  would  have  told  against  the  master,  if  it 
were  possible  Mr.  Parker  interposed. 

21124.  Mr.  S.  IVortley .]  Did  you  observe  at  any  time  during  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  Mr.  Parker  used  those  sort  of  expressions,  or  that  sort  of  treatment, 
to  either  the  counsel  or  any  of  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  M'Dougal? — He  did 
not,  particularly  the  reverse. 

21125.  Will  you  turn  to  page  76;  was  Mr.  Westlake  under  cross-examina¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Missing  on  behalf  of  M‘Dougal  ? — That  was  after  I  left ;  I  left  the 
day  after  Mr.  Prendergast  came  down. 

21126.  Then  you  were  not  present  upon  that  occasion? — Yes,  I  was  present 
when  he  made  use  of  this  expression,  “  I  will  not  have  you  fence  with  me,  Mr. 
Westlake.*’ 

21127.  Was  Mr.  Missing  cross-examining  Mr.  Westlake  on  behalf  of  M‘Dougal? 
—  Yes,  it  appears  he  was. 

21128.  Were  you  present  upon  that  occasion  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

21 129.  Looking  at  that  report  of  what  passed,  does  that  refresh  your  recollec¬ 
tion  as  to  what  did  really  pass  ?• — It  does. 

21 13°-  Did  Mr.  Missing  ask  Mr.  Westlake,  in  the  course  of  his  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  “  Ought  not  that  consideration  to  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  you  to 
investigate  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  your  suspicions  at  once”  ? — Yes. 

21131.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  answer  “  I  have  done  so  now”? — He  did. 

21 132.  Mr.  Missing,  I  believe,  is  a  counsel,  is  not  he  ? — He  is  a  barrister. 
0.45— 37*  G  21133.  Did 
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21133.  Did  Mr.  Parker  then  interfere  and  say  “  No;  but  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion”  ? — Yes. 

21134.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  say,  “  It  is  matter  of  opinion”? — Yes. 

21135.  Did  Mr.  Parker  say,  “Yes,  and  your  opinion  is  wanted. —  (Mr. 
Westlake .)  I  believe  that  if  I  brought  it  forward  nothing  would  have  been  done 
to  correct  it. — (Mr.  Parker.)  Answer  the  question,  I  won’t  have  you  fence  with 
me,  Mr.  Westlake. — (Mr.  Westlake.)  I  do  not  wish  to  fence.— (Mr.  Parker .) 
But  you  are  fencing.  (Mr.  Prendergast.)  Well  but,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
question  itself  ?  (Mr.  Parker.)  I  think  it  a  very  proper  question  to  put  to 
the  medical  officer  of  the  house. — (Mr.  Prendergast.)  Supposing  he  should  say 
‘  Yes,’  or  ‘No;’  what  then. — (Mr.  Parker.)  Well,  the  answer  will  have  its 
effect.”  Did  that  pass? — Yes. 

21136.  In  your  opinion,  was  that  a  satisfactory  exhibition  in  the  course  of  an 
inquiry  of  that  nature,  on  the  part  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner? — I  thought  it 
very  improper  and  unfair  towards  Mr.  Westlake. 

21137.  In  what  manner  was  that  said  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  who 
presided;  was)it  in  an  admonitory  tone ? — In  a  severe  manner,  as  if  Mr.  West- 
lake  were  actually  fencing  with  the  questions  put  by  a  judge. 

21137*.  On  which  day  did  you  leave? — I  left  after  the  fifth  day.  !  1 

21138.  Chairman^]  Then  you  cannot  speak  of  your  own  knowledge  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  report  of  anything  that  took  place  after  the  fifth  day? — No. 

21139.  Mr.  Christie .]  Can  you  say  that  every  word  is  correct  in  page  76  ?— I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  verbatim  report  of  what  took  place. 

21 140.  That  it  is  correct  and  complete  ? — Yes. 

21141.  At  page  65,  Mr.  May  says,  “Well,  then,  this  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
me  to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  what  fell  from  you  yesterday,  of  having  the 
cases  split  into  so  many  infinitesimal  parts,  of  having  every  impediment  thrown  in 
my  way”  did  you  mean  by  that,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  thrown  every  impediment 
in  your  way  ? — Yes. 

21,142.  Do  you  consider  that  was  respectful  ?■—  I  considered  it  w'as  due  to  him. 
I  did  not  make  it  before,  because  while  I  was  conducting  the  inquiry  I  did  not 
venture  to  make  any  remark  that  should  be  at  all  annoying  to  him.  I  felt  disposed, 
and  I  told  Mr.  Westlake  I  should  tell  Mr.  Parker  what  I  thought  of  his  conduct 
of  the  inquiry ;  but  as  I  thought  it  might  militate  against  the  inquiry,  I  reserved  it 
tell  I  left. 

21143.  I  think  you  said  that  you  did  not  consider  you  said  anything  ungentle- 
manly  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — No,  nor  do  I. 

21144.  You  understood  Mr.  Parker’s  answer  to  mean,  you  say,  that  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  higher  courts  would  have  committed  you  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances?— That  he  would  have  committed  me. 

21145.  Is  it  only  for  ungentlemanly  speeches,  or  for  speeches  disrespectful  to 
the  judge,  that  persons  are  committed  in  the  higher  courts? — I  never  knew  a 
solicitor  committed  for  making  a  disrespectful  remark  to  a  judge. 

21146.  What  was  the  importance  of  this  question  of  yours,  “  Have  you  ever 
heard  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  refuse  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  surgeon”? — The 
charge  was,  that  Mrs.  M’Dougal,  as  well  as  Mr.  M'Dougal,  had  deprived  the 
paupers  of  their  fair  allowances,  and  I  wished  to  show  not  only  that  they  had 
done  so,  but  that  they  did  so  palpably. 

21147.  What  was  the  particular  charge  then  before  Mr.  Parker?— I  think  it 
was  Crouch’s  case. 

21148.  Crouch  was  a  witness;  was  that  Crouch’s  case? — I  did  not  distinguish 
it  as  any  particular  case  ;  I  took  the  whole  of  the  peculations  as  one  case. 

21149.  Did  not  Mr.  Parker  take  them  as  separate  cases  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  never 
knew  which  was  the  case. 

21 150.  Did  the  Assistant  Commissioner  take  the  cases  separately  ? — He  did. 

21 151.  Did  he  not  adhere  to  that  course? — He  did. 

21152.  And  did  not  the  Commissioners  approve  of  it? — I  do  not  know  more 
than  the  letter  you  have  read. 

211 53*  He  took  the  cases  separately  ;  what  was  the  particular  case  then  under 
investigation  ? — It  was  Elizabeth  Plarris’s  case. 

21154.  You  thought  it  important  to  ask  th6  witness  Crouch,  “  Have  you  ever 
heard  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  refuse  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  surgeon  ”?— Yes. 
Phis  was  a  witness  called  by  M‘Dougal,  therefore  anything  coming  from  the 
■<  <  ' '  "  '  mouth 
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mouth  of  his  own  witness  would  have  additional  weight  to  what  it  would  coining 
from  a  witness  called  by  me. 

21 155.  Had  it  been  proved  that  the  surgeon  had  given  any  orders  in  this  case  r 
— Yes,  in  Elizabeth  Harris’s  case  I  know  the  surgeon  had  given  orders ;  I  recol¬ 
lected  the  case.  *  '  t  -  ‘ 

21156.  Are  you  sure  that  this  was  not  Hatcher’s  case? — I  am  not  sure  about 

it.  -  •  -  - '  v  -i  w 

21157.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Parker’s  objection  to  the  question  was 
that  no  orders  had  been  proved?- — No;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  reason 
given,  but  that  he  simply  objected.  . 

21158.  The  question  of  yours  as  to  whether  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  had  been  heard  to 
refuse  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  surgeon  appears  to  be  a  general  one?  ■ 
Yes,  it  is.  * 

21159.  Di  page  4^>  h  appears  that  you  wanted  to  introduce  some  evidence 
about  the  master’s  style  of  living ;  do  you  know  whether  the  master  had  any 
other  means  of  support  than  his  salary?  —  From  evidence  which  came  before  me 
there,  I  knew  he  had  not;  l  understood,  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  that  he 
came  into  the  town  a  perfect  beggar. 

21160.  Was  Mr.  Parker’s  objection  to  that  line  of  examination,  that  it  had  no. 
reference  to  the  particular  charge  before  him? — He  objected  to  that  course  ot 
examination  generally.  .  ,  .  ; 

21161.  Was  not  the  particular  charge  before  him  that  of  withholding  food  in  a 
particular  case  ?  —It  was  a  witness  called  by  the  master,  I  think,  as  to  character, 
Letitia  Laws. 

21162.  How  do  you  mean  called  as  to  character? — She  was  called  by  Mr. 
Missing  to  speak  to  the  conduct  of  M‘Dougal,  and  his  character  generally. 

21163.  Was  not  she  called  upon  that  particular  case? — No,  I  should  say  not, 
from  her  evidence. 

21164.  Will  you  turn  to  page  45  ;  it  is  Barrett’s  case,  is  not  it?— Yes. 

21165.  Was  not  it  the  particular  case  of  Barrett  which  was  then  under  consi¬ 
deration  ? — Yes,  it  was  one  of  the  witnesses  for  Mr.  M‘Dougal  in  Barrett’s  case. 
I  see  she  volunteered  on  account  of  the  master,  and  Mr.  Missing  then  put  the 
question  to  her,  “  I  will  ask  you  as  to  his  character?” 

21166.  That  was  at  the  end  of  her  examination? — Yes. 

21167.  Did  she  give  the  master  a  good  character,  or  a  bad  one? — An  extra¬ 
ordinarily  good  one ;  she  said  he  “  wras  the  most  delicate,  chaste-minded  man  she 
ever  knew.” 

21168.  Will  you  turn  to  page  63.  Mr.  Westlake  asks  to  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  the  Visiting  Report  Book,  to  see  whether  the  governor  complained  of  the  bad 
butter.  Mr.  Parker  objects  to  it.  Are  you  sure  that  that  is  what  Mr.  Westlake 
asked  for  ? — I  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 

21169.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Parker  excepts  to  the  accuracy  of  that  report  ? 
— I  have  read  his  pamphlet,  in  which  he  says  that  the  reporter  was  guilty  of 
systematic  misrepresentation,  which  I  thought  entirely  false. 

21170.  Do  you  remember  that  he  mentions  this  as  one  instance  in  which  he  has 
been  misrepresented  by  the  reporter? — Yes  ;  and  The  Times  reporter  mentions  it. 

21171.  I  will  give  you  Mr.  Parker’s  statement,  and  perhaps  you  will  give  me 
the  answer ;  are  you  sure  Mr.  Westlake  did  not  ask,  “Will  the  visiting  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  show  whether  the  master  mentioned  the  bad  butter”?— My  recol¬ 
lection  of  it  is,  that  the  book  asked  for  was,  as  reported  here,  the  “  Visitors’  Report 
Book.” 

21 172.  Would  the  Visiting  Report  Book  show  whether  the  master  reported  bad 
butter  or  not?- — I  am  not  aware  ;  Mr.  Westlake  presumed  it  would. 

21173.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  says  that  his  answer  was,  “No; 
but  the  master’s  journal  will  show  whether  he  brought  the  quality  of  the  butter  to 
the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  so  that  Mr.  Parker  said  the  visiting  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  would  not  show  it,  but  the  master’s  journal  would  ? — I  do  not 
believe  that  that  was  what  was  stated,  and  I  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Westlake 
upon  the  point,  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject.  I  will  read  Mr. 
Westlake’s  letter:  “In  reading  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet,  addressed  to  Sir  James 
Graham,  I  was  perfectly  astonished  to  find  him  there  assert  that  the  . remarks 
which  fell  from  him  during  the  inquiry  at  Andover  were  systematically  misrepre¬ 
sented  by  you.  Having  been  in  court  during  the  whole  of  the  investigation,  with 
the  exception  of  an  hour,  or  two  hours  at  most,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  affirm  that, 
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_ _  accurately  given,  but  that  the  reported  misrepresentation,  from  the  beginning  to  the 

i  August  1846.  end  of  the  inquiry,  was  strictly  impartial,  and  undeniably  true.  I  consider  that 
Mr.  Parker  has  placed  his  temerity  beyond  all  question,  by  instancing  cases  to 
prove  the  contrary,  so  easy  and  certain  of  refutation.  In  reference  to  that  one 
relating  especially  to  myself,  in  applying  for  the  Visitors’  Report  Book,  I  need  only 
affirm  that  my  question,  as  reported  by  The  Times,  was  literal.  I  am  therefore 
called  upon  to  give  a  flat  contradiction  to  Mr.  Parker’s  garbled  statement,  and 
also  to  observe,  in  several  instances,  that  Mr.  Parker,  on  reading  over  his  notes  to 
the  witnesses,  gave  a  version  of  the  evidence  totally  different  to  their  statements, 
and  put  words  into  their  mouths  which  they  never  uttered.  Some  of  these  per¬ 
versions  were  pointed  out  at  the  time,  either  by  the  witnesses  or  others,  and 
corrections  reluctantly  made  ;  but  some  of  them  remained  unaltered.  The  Times 
of  the  following  morning,  however,  always  contained  the  correct  statements.” 

21174.  Chairman.']  That  is  the  letter  which  appeared  in  The  Times  news¬ 
paper,  I  suppose,  with  the  signature  of  Mr.  Westlake  ?  — Yes. 

21175.  Mr.  Christie .]  Mr.  Westlake  says  that  his  question  is  reported  cor¬ 
rectly  ;  but  I  do  not  observe  that  he  says  anything  about  Mr.  Parker’s  objection  ? 
—No. 

21176.  I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Parker’s  account  of  the  matter  differs  from  what 
is  stated  in  that  report.  What  is  Mr.  Westlake’s  question  ? — “  May  I  ask  for  a 
reference  to  the  Visitors’  Report  Book.” 

21177.  What  does  Mr.  Parker  say  was  his  answer? — “No,  but  the  master’s 
journal  will  show  whether  he  brought  the  quality  of  the  butter  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians.” 

21178.  Then  Mr.  Parker  states  as  a  reason  for  objecting  to  it  that  the  Visitors’ 
Report  Book  would  not  show'  what  was  wanted  ? — So  it  appears. 

21179.  I  do  not  observe,  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Westlake,  that  any  allusion  is 
made  to  Mr.  Parker’s  account  of  his  answer? — Mr.  Westlake  gives  a  flat  contra¬ 
diction  to  it;  he  says,  “  I  am  therefore  called  upon  to  give  a  flat  contradiction  to 
Mr.  Parker’s  garbled  statement.” 

21180.  “In  reference  to  that  one  relating  especially  to  myself,  in  applying  for 
the  Visitors*  Report  Book,  I  need  only  affirm,  that  my  question,  as  reported  by 
The  Times,  was  literal.  I  am  therefore  called  upon  to  give  a  flat  contradiction  to  Mr. 
Parker’s  garbled  statement  ”  ? — That  appears  to  refer  only  to  that  particular  point. 

21181.  In  page  53,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Parker  said,  “  My  instructions  relate  to 
charges  of  peculation,  and  to  those  charges  I  shall  confine  the  inquiry  ”  ? — Yes. 

21182.  “  It  is  true  that  I  have  received  since  intimation  of  other  charges,  which 
you  had  better  bring  forward  when  they  become  the  subject  of  inquiry.”  Was  not 
Mr.  Parker  then  engaged  in  going  through  the  charges  of  peculation  which  were 
first  brought  forw  ard  by  Mr.  Westlake  ? — Yes. 

21183.  He  was  taking  those  charges  seriatim  — I  believe  he  was. 

21184.  Was  it  one  of  your  reasons  for  giving  up  the  inquiry,  that  you  had 
counsel  opposed  to  you  ? — Not  the  slighest ;  on  the  contrary,  I  said  I  was  very  glad 
that  counsel  was  opposed  to  me,  because  they  would  see  that  the  inquiry  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  more  regular  manner. 

21185.  You  felt  yourself  equal  to  cope  with  counsel? — Unquestionably,  with 
Mr.  Missing ;  I  would  rather  have  counsel  opposed  to  me  in  conducting  causes  ; 
they  do  it  more  regularly. 

21186.  Chairman.]  Would  it  have  been  consistent  with  your  views  of  justice  to 
have  admitted  any  evidence  as  to  charges  which  were  not  directly  and  specifically 
before  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  before  the  evidence  upon  that  particular  head  of 
charge  which  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  was  concluded  ? — Certainly  not,  to  have 
interposed  a  witness  in  the  midst  of  a  case. 

21187.  Should  you  have  thought  it  right,  before  a  decision  was  come  to,  or  the 
case  concluded,  to  have  allowed  a  witness  to  go  into  evidence  as  to  other  charges 
against  the  individual  accused  ?— -I  certainly  think  it  would  have  been  the  more 
correct  mode,  because  the  contrary  involved  keeping  50  witnesses  for  21  days, 
whereas  some  of  them  might  have  been  got  rid  of  at  once  ;  there  were  two  servants 
from  London,  for  instance,  whom  I  was  particularly  anxious  should  return. 

21188.  Even  supposing  that  inconvenience  might  have  resulted  from  detaining 
them,  would  it  have  been  consistent  with  fairness,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  accused 
party  to  have  acted  otherwise  ? — I  think  so  ;  it  is  always  the  practice  to  do  so. 

21189.  Is  it  the  practice  to  mix  up  several  distinct  charges  together? — Yes; 

for 
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for  instance,  if  we  were  indicting  an  individual  for  stealing  a  horse  and  a  cow,  we 
should  not  call  a  witness  to  speak  to  the  horse,  and  then  call  him  again  as  to  the 
cow. 

21190.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line;  supposing  there  were  six  distinct 
charges  against  M‘Dougal,  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  fair  towards  him,  in 
considering  whether  he  was  guilty  of  No.  1,  to  have  allowed  the  witness  who  gave 
evidence  as  to  No.  1  to  say,  there  are  five  other  charges  against  this  man;  might 
not  that  have  tended  to  raise  an  unfair  presumption  of  his  guilt,  in  your 
opinion  ? — I  think  if  the  man  were  guilty  of  any  charge,  whether  it  were  brought 
out  first  or  last  would  have  been  the  same  to  him.  I  thiuk  that,  whether  the 
infamy  or  the  fraud  were  brought  out  first  or  last  against  the  accused,  did  not  sig¬ 
nify  to  him  in  one  case  more  than  the  other. 

21191.  Supposing  a  jury  had  had  to  consider  the  question,  might  not  it  have 
raised  something  of  an  unfair  presumption  to  admit  evidence  as  to  charges  which 
were  not  before  the  court  ? — In  this  case  all  the  charges  were  before  the  court, 
and  were  intended  to  be  inquired  into  one  after  another. 

21192.  Were  they  then  under  the  consideration  of  the  court? — No,  they  were 
not ;  Mr.  Parker  ruled  that  they  were  not  to  be  so. 

21193.  Mr.  Etivall. ]  Are  you  aware  of  a  letter  which  was  written  by  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  signed  by  Mr.  Lumley,  to  Mr.  Parker,  on  the  19th  of 
August,  in  which  Mr.  Lumley  says,  “  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  and  its  enclosure,  which  the 
Commissioners  have  received  from  Mr.  Westlake,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Andover  Union  workhouse,  containing  additional  charges  against  the  master  of 
that  workhouse,  and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  inquire  into  these  charges 
when  you  resume  the  investigation  of  the  others? — I  am  aware  of  it. 

21194.  Do  not  you  suppose,  from  that  letter,  that  Mr.  Parker  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  additional  charges  having  been  brought  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal? — 
It  states  the  fact. 

21195.  Do  you  recollect,  during  the  time  you  were  present  at  the  inquiry,  any 
observations  from  Mr.  Parker  about  salt  and  water  ? — He  said  it  was  a  luxury;  it 
was  while  I  was  examining  one  of  the  witnesses.  I  wished  to  show  that  the 
master  had  refused  the  merest  trifle  to  the  witnesses,  and  I  was  proceeding  to 
inquire  whether  they  could  get  warm  water,  when  Mr.  Parker  remarked  that  salt 
and  water  was  a  luxury. 

21196.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  during  the  progress  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  ? — It  was. 

21197.  Will  you  state  the  exact  words  that  were  used  by  Mr.  Parker? — As 
well  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was,  “  Salt  and  water  is  not  in  the  diet  table,  and  if  it 
is  given,  it  is  a  luxury.” 

21198.  Was  it  hot  water? — Yes,  hot  water. 

21199.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  or  not  during  the  time  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  ? — It  was  in  the  court,  as  we  called  it. 

21200.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Parker  stated  that  he  had  examined  the 

other  books  of  the  union,  and  found  them  all  correct  except  the  medical  books? _ 

I  believe  so. 

21201.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  so  or  not? — My  impression  is,  that  he 
did  ;  that  he  spoke  of  the  books  generally. 

21202.  You  have  been  asked  repeated  questions  relative  to  your  reason  for 
leaving  the  inquiry  at  Andover ;  do  you  recollect  having  a  conversation  with  me 
upon  the  subject  ? — I  do. 

21203.  D°  you  recollect  your  stating  to  me  that  you  found  the  impediments 
thrown  in  your  way  were  so  great,  that  you  did  not  think  you  could  do  your  duty 
to  the  cause  which  you  had  taken  in  hand  if  you  remained  ? — Yes  ;  I  threw  out 
this  hint,  that  I  had  been  so  impeded,  and  that  there  were  so  many  objections 
raised,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  expense,  I  should  advise  the  employment  of  a 
senior  counsel,  who  could  control  Mr.  Parker  in  someway;  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  my  objections  or  to  my  law. 

21204.  Did  not  you  state  that  you  thought  the  case  might  suffer  materially 
from  the  causes  which  you  have  just  mentioned  ? — I  did. 

21205.  And  that  it  was  your  wish  that  a  barrister  should  be  employed  ? — Except 
for  the  expense ;  I  threw  out  a  hint  that  it  would  be  desirable. 

21206.  Did  not  you  state  that  it  would  be  decidedly  so? — I  stated  that  I 
°-45  '37*  H  should 
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should  have  recommended  it,  if  it  were  not  for  the  expense;  that  that  would  be 

for  Mr.  Westlake’s  consideration.  . 

21207.  And  that  it  was  owing  to  the  annoyance  which  was  given  you  by  Mr. 
Parker  and  the  impediments  which  were  thrown  in  your  way  by  him  ?  It  was. 

21208.  Chairman .]  Under  what  circumstances  did  this  observation  of  Mr. 
Parker  about  salt  and  water  occur  ? — It  was  while  I  was  examining  one  of  the 

w  ltnesses. 

21200.  Was  it  during  the  proceedings  of  the  court  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  no  conversa¬ 
tion  at  all  with  Mr.  Parker  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  union,  out  of  the  house ; 
we  used  to  speak  of  other  matters  occasionally. 

21210.  Then  it  was  not  in  private  conversation  with  him  ? — No. 

21211.*  Not  after  the  termination  of  the  formal  proceedings  ?— Certainly  not ; 

I  should  have  treated  it  as  a  joke  if  it  had  been  out  of  court. 

21212.  Was  anything  said  about  bread,  and  that  bread  used  to  be  put  into  it 

by  the  paupers? — No.  „  .  T  .  ,  .  , 

21213.  Were  vou  in  this  room  yesterday? — Yes,  and  I  was  surprised  to  hear 

that  Mr.  Parker’s  memory  so  failed  him  on  that  point. 

21214.  Your  recollection  does  not  agree  with  his  upon  the  subject  ?  "  I 

think  the  Committee  should  know  the  truth  upon  one  subject.  There  was  an 
insinuation  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Parker  as  to  some  representation  that  he  had 
made  to  the  Commissioners,  that  my  letter  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into,  horn 
some  information  that  he  had  acquired  respecting  me.  It  is  due  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  that  they  should  know  what  the  fact  is:  Mr.  Parker  told  me  a  few  days  ago 
what  it  was  ;  I  said  that  I  understood  that  he  had  mentioned  my  name  disre¬ 
spectfully  ;  he  said  Mr.  Lewis  had  drugged  my  name  before  them  in  a  way  he 
had  no  right  to  do ;  that  he  had  referred  him  to  The  limes  newspaper. 

21215.  Are  you  giving  an  account  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker  since 

the  sitting  of  this  Committee  ? — Yes.  ,  „  ^  t  , 

21216.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Does  it  also  refer  to  what  Mr.  Parker  said  yesterday  as 
to  some  information  which  he  had  obtained  respecting  you  ?— Yes;  the  informa¬ 
tion,  according  to  Mr.  Parker’s  account  to  me  was,  that  he  saw  an  account 
of  some  transaction  in  The  Times ;  that  account  was  this :  a  man  behaved  very 
insultingly  to  me,  and  I  summoned  him  to  the  police  court,  and  he  was  tine  . 
Mr.  Parker  stopped  short  of  that  in  what  he  said  ;  he  said  he  had  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  my  character,  and  there  he  stopped.  .  v  T 

21217.  Do  you  believe  that  that  was  what  Mr.  Parker  referred  to?— Yes,  1 

have  no  doubt  of  it,  from  Mr.  Parker  s  own  statement. 

21218.  Mr.  Christie.']  Was  this  a  report  in  The  Times  ?— Yes . 

21219.  Was  that  report  inaccurate? — No;  I  merely  wish  it  to  be  stated  that 

that  was  the  report  referred  to. 

21220.  Mr.  Etwall.)  That  was  the  information  Mr.  Parker  derived  relative 
to  yOU  ? — Yes,  that  was  it;  and  if  that  had  been  seen  by  the  Commissioners  they 
would  have  said  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  was  ungentlemanly  or  improper. 
21221.  Mr.  S.  IVortley .]  Mr.  Parker  told  you  himself,  did  he,  that  that  was 

what  he  alluded  to? — Yes. 

21222.  You  were  asked  just  now  whether  you  were  not  aware  that  ^  cor¬ 
rectness  of  that  passage  in  The  Times  report,  in  reference  to  the  refusal  of  Mr. 
Parker  to  allow  Mr.  Westlake  to  see  a  particular  book,  was  impugned  by  Mr. 
Parker  ;  are  you  not  also  aware  that  he  impugned  the  general  accuracy  of  the 

report  in  The  Times  ? — Yes.  .  v 

21223.  And  represented  it  as  a  tissue  of  systematic  misrepresentations  res, 

those  are  his  words. 

21224.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fox? — Yes. 

21225.  What  is  he  ?— He  is  a  surgeon,  in  large  practice,  at  Broughton. 

21226.  Are  you  aware  that  he  published  a  letter  testifying  to  the  accuracy  of 
that  report  ? —  I  am  aware  that  he  did,  with  many  others. 

21227.  Is  that  the  letter  to  which  you  refer  ( handing  The  Times  newspaper  to 

^  X t  IS. 

21228.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Fox  wrote  that  letter?  Yes, 

he  did.  . 

21229.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Will  you  read  it? — “To  the  Editor  of  The  limes. 
Sir,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Parker’s  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  Andover  Union 
inquiry,  and  am  astonished  to  find  that  your  reports  in  The  Times  of  what  took 

place  on  that  occasion  are  designated  by  the  Ex-assistant  Commissioner  as 

*  systematic 
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‘  systematic  misrepresentation. *  Having  attended  from  day  to  to  day  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  inquiry,  and  having  invariably  read  your  reports  in  The  Times,  I 
think  it  only  an  act  of  justice  to  you  to  state,  that  you  gave  a  most  faithful  and 
impartial  account  of  the  whole  proceedings.  It  is  probable  you  gave  offence  in 
stating  that  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  was  more  like  that  of  counsel  for  the  accused 
than  like  that  of  an  impartial  judge,  or  of  one  determined  in  getting  at  the  truth  ; 
but  the  fact  was  so,  and  such  was  the  general  opinion.  I  heard  it  also  remarked, 
that  whenever  a  point  in  evidence  could  by  any  possibility  be  turned  against  Mr. 
Westlake,  it  was  eagerly  seized  on  by  Mr.  Parker ;  to  the  truth  of  this  I  can  beai 
testimony.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter.” 

21230.  Is  Mr.  Fox  a  respectable  surgeon  r — Exceedingly  so. 

21231.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Wakeford  ? — Yes;  he  is  a  person  of  very  great 
respectability  in  Andover. 

21232.  Mr.  Christie.']  Is  he  a  relation  of  yours?  —  Yes;  he  is  my  father- 
in-law. 

21233.  Mr.  S.  JVortley.]  Is  there  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wakeford  in  that  paper? 
— Yes  ;  it  follows  the  last:  “  Sir,  I  have  read  the  letters  of  Mr.  Parker,  addressed 
to  Sir  J.  Graham,  wherein  he  has  attacked  the  accuracy  of  The  Times’  report  of 
the  Andover  Inquiry  ;  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  was  in  court  the  whole  time  the 
inquiry  lasted,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  proceedings,  and  I  daily  read 
The  Times’  report  on  the  following  days,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  whole  of  the  reports  were  most  correct  and  impartial ;  and  it  would  have  sur¬ 
prised  me  that  Mr.  Parker  should  have  the  temerity  to  make  the  charge  he  did, 
had  1  not  witnessed  his  unfair  conduct  throughout  the  inquiry,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  fully  justified  the  appellation  given  him  of  ‘  The  Master’s  Counsel.’  ” 

21234.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Parker  im¬ 
pugning  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  in  The  Times,  a  testimonial  was  signed  by 
a  great  many  influential  people  in  Andover,  in  reference  to  them  ? — Yes. 

21235.  Is  that  contained  in  that  newspaper  ?—  Yes.  “  We,  the  undersigned, 
having  constantly  or  occasionally  attended  the  recent  inquiry  at  the  Andover 
Union,  conducted  by  the  late  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parker,  cannot  but 
express  our  astonishment  that  he  should  charge  the  gentleman  who  reported  the 
proceedings  for  The  Times  newspaper  with  ‘  systematic  misrepresentation.’  We 
read  his  report  attentively,  and  we  never  detected  anything  which  could  justify, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  such  an  accusation ;  on  the  contrary,  we  considered  them 
faithfully  accurate  and  impartial.”  It  is  signed  by  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Andover,  and  by  a  great  many  gentlemen  of  Andover. 

21236.  By  how  many  is  it  signed  ?— -By  about  59. 

21237.  Among  them  do  you  recognise  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  respec¬ 
table  and  best  educated  inhabitants  of  Andover? — As  respectable  as  any  there; 
there  is  Mr.  Heath,  the  banker ;  there  is  a  gentleman  from  Stockbridge,  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Stockbridge  Union,  and  there  are  the  names  of  many  wealthy 
and  highly  respectable  people  there. 

21238.  Are  they  men  of  all  parties? — Apparently  they  are  so. 

21239.  Are  they  men  of  a  liberal  education,  and  station  in  society  ? — Yes, 
several  of  them  are. 

21240.  If  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  acted  upon  those  reports  in  The  Times, 
in  your  opinion  did  they  exercise  any  unwise  discretion  ? — I  think,  certainly  not. 

21241 .  Do  you  think  they  would  have  been  justified  in  setting  aside  that  report 
in  The  Times  as  inaccurate  in  favour  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Parker  that  it  was 
so  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ought  to  have  employed 
him  again  as  Assistant  Commissioner  in  such  a  capacity ;  I  do  not  say  that  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  dismissed  him  entirely. 

21242."  You  do  not  attend  to  the  question  ;  do  you  think  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  would  have  been  justified  in  refusing  to  take  the  report  in  The  Times 
as  an  accurate  account  of  what  passed  at  Andover  in  favour  of  the  representation 
of  Mr.  Parker? — I  think  they  were  justified  in  taking  The  Times’  report  as  a  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  what  passed. 

21243.  Supposing  them  to  have  taken  that  as  an  accurate  representation  of  what 
passed,  do  you  think  they  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  so  doing  ? — Yes. 

21244.  Chairman.]  Does  that  letter  state  that  those  gentlemen  who  have 
signed  it  were  present  during  the  greater  part  of  the  inquiry  ? — The  words  used 
are  “  constantly  or  occasionally.*’ 
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21245*  Mr.  Christie .J  Do  you  know  that  they  attended? — I  was  not  there  the 
whole  of  the  time. 

21246.  Will  you  look  at  that  list,  and  tell  me  who  you  know  to  have  attended  ? 
—Mr.  Wakeford,  Mr.  Etwall  attended ;  Mr.  Tasker  was  there  occasionally. 

21247.  Who  is  Mr.  Tasker? — He  is  a  man  of  large  property  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Mr.  Heath  1  know  was  there.  Mr.  Aldous  I  knowf  was  there  conti¬ 
nuously.  Mr.  Hugh  Mundy  was  there  continually. 

21248.  That  is  during  the  five  days  that  you  were  there? — Yes.  Mr.  Thorpe 
was  there  continually  ;  he  is  managing  clerk  to  the  town  clerk. 

21249.  Have  you  gone  through  the  list?— I  do  not  know  them  all. 

21250.  Are  there  any  others  you  know  were  there  continually? — I  cannot 
name  any  at  the  moment.  I  thought  that  Mr.  Heath,  who  I  see  here,  was  the 
banker;  but  I  am  informed  that  it  is  not  the  banker,  but  another  party  whom 
I  do  not  know.  J 

Mr.  Luther  Owen  Fox ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

21251*  Mr.  Etwall.'}  ARE  you  a  Surgeon,  resident  at  Broughton  ?— I  am. 

21252.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  the  Andover  Union? — Not  any. 

21253.  Hid  you  in  the  month  of  August  last  receive  a  summons,  signed  by 
Mr.  Parker,  to  attend  the  approaching  investigation  there  ? — Yes. 

21254.  Why  was  that  summons  sent  to  you  ? — In  consequence  of  an  accidental 
visit  which  I  paid,  with  Mr.  Westlake,  to  the  workhouse  at  Andover,  and  having 
at  that  visit  witnessed  the  drunkenness  of  MfDougal. 

21255.  Chairman .]  Is  that  the  visit  to  which  you  have  spoken  in  your  former 
evidence  ? — It  is. 

21256.  Mr.  Etwall .]  You  heard  a  letter  read  just  now,  with  your  signature  to 
it,  which  was  addressed  by  you  to  the  editor  of  The  Times  newspaper  ?— Yes. 

21257.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  to  the  Committee  that  you  are  of  the  same 
opinion  at  the  present  time  as  you  were  when  you  wrote  that  letter  ? — Precisely  ; 

I  have  had  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  at  all. 

21258.  You  say,  “  To  the  truth  of  this  I  can  bear  testimony  ”? — I  do. 

21259.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  so  now? — I  am;  that  was  my  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  from  having  been  present  during  12  days  of  the  inquiry. 

21260.  You  were  present  12  days,  were  you,  during  the  inquiry? — I  was. 

21261.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  examined 

the  witnesses  who  were  produced  to  substantiate  the  charges  against  M‘Dougal  ? _ 

My  impression  was,  that  his  conduct  throughout  the  whole  affair  was  most  partial 
and  unfair  towards  Mr.  Westlake  and  his  witnesses,  and  all  the  parties  concerned, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

21262.  Can  you  specify  any  particulars  relative  to  the  examination  of  the 
Widow  Barrett  ? — I  think  Mr.  Parker’s  examination  of  Widow  Barrett  was  most 
cruel  and  unfeeling,  and  that  in  his  conduct  towards  her  he  betrayed  a  most  heart¬ 
less  and  unfeeling  behaviour ;  indeed,  I  was  surprised  that  a  gentleman  with  such 
apparently  amiable  bearing  and  manner  could  have  conducted  himself  in  that  way. 

21263.  Hid  you  feel  it  necessary,  during  the  time  of  the  examination  to  go  to 
Widow  Barrett  and  feel  her  pulse?— I  did  ;  I  thought  she  would  have  fallen  from 
the  chair  in  which  she  was  placed. 

21264.  Did  you  leave  your  seat  and  go  to  her  ?— Yes ;  I  recommended  that 
she  should  have  some  stimulants,  which  were  immediately  administered  to  her. 

21265.  Was  she  suffering  from  great  difficulty  of  breathing  ?— She  was;  it  was 
the  greatest  cruelty  to  keep  her  so  long  under  examination  ;  indeed,  I  thought  her 
heart  would  have  ceased  to  beat  at  one  time. 

21266.  Was  she  placed  upon  a  bed,  and  the  examination  continued  in  that 
way  ?  A  bed  was  brought  in,  but  her  examination  could  not  be  continued,  and 
she  was  carried  out  again  into  the  open  air. 

21267.  What  age  was  Widow  Barrett? — I  should  think  she  must  have  been 
about  58,  but  she  appeared  older  than  she  really  was  ;  she  was  very  much 

21268.  Is  she  living  now  ? — She  is  dead ;  I  understand  she  died  soon  after. 

21269.  Hid  you  hear  Mr.  Westlake  examined  by  Mr.  Parker? — I  did. 

21270.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  was  your  opinion  as  to  that 
examination?  I  think  it  was  very  unfair ;  the  unfairness  was  more  in  manner 
even  than  in  matter.  His  remarks  made  to  Mr.  Westlake,  with  regard  to  his 
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book-keeping,  I  think  were  very  offensive ;  they  were  made  in  a  manner  which 
I  cannot  exactly  describe :  he  said,  “  This  is  not  the  way  to  keep  books.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  this  ;**  and  apparently  wishing  it  to  be  inferred  that  it 
was  Mr.  Westlake’s  fault  that  M‘Dougal  had  committed  these  errors  or  this  pecu¬ 
lation. 

21271.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Parker  forced  Mr.  Westlake  to  give  answers 
to  questions  that  he  was  very  reluctant  to  give,  and  which  he  said  he  did  not 
think  he  was  called  upon  in  fairness  to  give  ?— Certainly. 

21272.  Did  you  perceive  anything  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Westlake,  during  that 
examination,  which  was  uncourteous  towards  Mr.  Parker,  or  did  Mr.  Westlake 
become  excited,  or  behave  in  any  manner  rudely? — Mr.  Westlake  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  excited,  but  he  behaved  very  calmly  throughout  the  whole  in¬ 
quiry  ;  indeed,  I  wondered  that  he  was  able  to  control  his  temper  as  he  did. 

21273.  You  heard  a  question  put  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth, 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  counsel  and  solicitor  of  Mr.  Westlake  was  of  that 
annoying  and  irritating  nature  that  it  might  have  caused  annoying  and  irritating 
conduct  from  Mr.  Parker  in  return;  was  that  the  fact  ? — Certainly  not. 

21274.  Did  it  strike  you,  when  Mr.  Mundy  wished  to  give  an  explanation, 
that  there  was  any  difference  in  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  towards  him,  and  when 
Mr.  Loscombe  interrupted  the  proceedings  of  the  court  ? — Certainly.  Mr.  Los- 
combe  frequently  interfered,  though  Mr,  May  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Parker  on 
the  impropriety  of  allowing  him  to  interfere;  but  when  Mr.  Mundy  wished  to 
address  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  some  explanation  with  regard  to  his  drink¬ 
ing  tea  in  the  Andover  Union,  Mr.  Parker  would  not  allow  him  to  go  on,  but 
said  that  he  must  quit  the  court  if  he  did  not  be  quiet. 

21275.  When  Mr.  Henry  Loscombe  interrupted  the  proceedings,  was  he  re¬ 
buked  in  the  same  manner? — Certainly  not. 

21276.  On  the  whole,  during  the  time  you  were  present,  did  you  consider  the 
mode  in  which  the  examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Parker  as  calculated  to 
arrive  at  a  development  of  the  truth  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  think  it  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  I  mentioned  to  several  parties,  during  the  first 
day’s  inquiry,  and  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Parker  appeared  more  like  a  counsel  for 
the  master ;  in  his  manner,  perhaps,  more  particularly.  In  his  general  manner 
and  demeanour  he  behaved  himself  more  like  a  counsel  for  the  master  than  like  an 
impartial  judge,  or  any  person  disposed  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  That  was  my  im¬ 
pression,  and  I  mentioned  it  to  several  people,  who  perfectly  coincided  with  me. 

21277.  Mr.  Christie.]  Who  were  they  ?— -Mr.  Wakefield  was  one. 

21278.  Who  else?— Mr.  Emmott,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Stockbridge  Union. 
21279.  Mr.  Emmott  has  signed  that  letter?— He  did. 

21280.  Mr.  Etwatl. ]  Did  he  make  any  reply  to  you  when  you  mentioned  that 
opinion  of  yours  to  him  ? — I  observed,  that  1  thought  Mr.  Parker  was  leaning  to¬ 
wards  M‘Dougal,  and  that  I  considered  he  was  browbeating  the  witnesses ;  and 
he  said  the  same  idea  bad  occurred  to  him. 

21281.  Mr.  Christie .]  Had  Mr.  Emmott  been  there  the  whole  of  the  12  days 
you  had  been  there  ? — No. 

21282.  How  long  was  lie  there  ? — He  was  there  only  two  days;  but  he  said 
that  was  quite  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Parker. 

2 1 283.  Mr.  Etivall.]  Did  you  make  an  application  to  Mr.  Parker  relative  to 
your  expenses  being  paid  before  you  were  examined  the  second  time?— I  did. 

21284.  What  was  your  reason  for  that?— I  had  caused  the  question  to  be  put 
to  Mr.  Parker  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  witnesses  who  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  the  inquiry  from  day  to  day  till  its  termination.  He  said  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  do  so,  or  that  they  would  be  liable  to  be  punished  for 
contempt. 

21285.  Consequently  you  attended  every  day  ? — I  attended  during  12  days  of 
the  inquiry.  I  then  risked  the  contempt  of  court,  because  I  had  some  important 
professional  business  to  attend  to. 

21286.  What  do  you  consider  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  was  towards  you  on  your 
making  that  application  to  him  ? — I  said  to  Mr.  Parker,  “  Before  I  am  sworn,  will 
you  allow  me  to  ask  whether  I  am  to  be  paid  my  expenses  ?  ”  He  said  he 
could  not  make  me  any  promise.  I  asked  him  if  I  might  rely  upon  his  word. 
He  said  he  could  not  promise  me  anything  on  the  subject,  hut  afterwards  he 
turned  round  and  said,  in  a  most  offensive  tone,  “  Mr.  Luther  Owen  Fox,  I  tell 
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Mr.  L.  O.  Fox.  you  plainly  I  shall  not  pay  you  your  expenses.”  I  was  very  much  disgusted 
- with  it. 

i  August  1846.  21287.  Was  that  an  answer  which  you  thought  a  gentleman  sitting  in  the 

capacity  in  which  Mr.  Parker  was,  ought  to  have  given  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Parker  more  than  anything  else ;  it  was  very  different  from  the 
manner  which  I  have  experienced  since  I  have  attended  at  this  inquiry.  Mr. 
Parker  has  since  apologised  for  not  being  able  then  to  pay  me  my  expenses.  He 
has  said,  “  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to  pay  you  your  expenses ;  but  the 
Commissioners  would  not  allow  it.”  If  he  had  made  any  explanation  of  that 
kind  at  the  time,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  thought  anything  about  it. 

21288.  Have  you  been  paid  since?— I  have  been  paid  for  eight  days. 

21289.  Did  Mr.  Parker  ask  you  the  number  of  days? — -He  did  not. 

21290.  How  many  days  were  you  there? — Twelve  days. 

21291.  For  how  many  days  have  you  been  paid? — For  eight  days. 

21292.  Can  you  explain  why  you  were  paid  only  as  attending  for  eight  days, 
whereas  you  really  attended  twelve  days? — I  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  on  the 
subject,  and  my  letter  appears  among  the  papers.  In  that  letter  I  made  my 
charge  to  the  Commissioners  for  only  eight  days.  My  reason  for  doing  so  was 
that  I  thought  there  was  very  little  chance  of  my  being  paid  at  all ;  but  I  thought 
I  should  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  paid  the  smaller  sum  than  if  I  had  charged 
the  whole  of  my  time. 

21293.  Did  you  notice  any  particular  behaviour  on  the  part  of  M‘Dougal 
towards  the  witnesses? — I  did  ;  he  was  sitting  close  to  the  witnesses,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  looking  at  them  ;  I  witnessed  it  several  times  ;  I  saw  him  looking  in  their 
faces  with  an  evident  desire  to  intimidate  them,  or  deter  them  from  speaking  out 
about  what  they  were  examined  on. 

21294.  Did  you  notice  at  all  any  suggestion  or  remark  made  by  Mr.  May  or 
by  Mr.  Prendergast,  to  Mr.  Parker,  relative  to  the  mode  in  which  he  had  taken 
down  the  examination  of  any  of  the  witnesses? — Yes;  I  heard  Mr.  Prendergast 
on  one  occasion  suggest  to  Mr.  Parker,  that  he  had  omitted  to  put  down  a  part  of 
the  reply  of  one  of  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Parker  begged  Mr.  Prendergast  to  desist ; 
that  he  was  interrupting  him ;  and  upon  that  Mr.  Parker  addressed  to  Mr.  Pren¬ 
dergast  some  words  not  very  complimentary  ;  the  words  in  question  had  been 
used  by  some  of  the  witnesses  just  before ;  I  think  Mr.  May  or  Mr.  Westlake 
mentioned  them. 

21295.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Parker  ultimately  recorded  the  statement 
which  was  made  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  that. 

21296.  Were  you  in  court  when  Mr.  Parker  accused  Mr.  Westlake  of  intimi¬ 
dation,  by  looking  at  one  of  the  witnesses  ? — I  was. 

21297.  Are  you  aware  whether  Mr.  Westlake  was  ill  on  that  day? — -He  was ; 
he  had  an  inflamed  leg. 

21298.  In  what  position  was  Mr.  Westlake  sitting  at  the  time  Mr.  Parker 
spoke  to  him  ? — He  was  resting  his  head  on  his  elbow  ( describing  it),  apparently 
in  a  good  deal  of  pain  ;  indeed  I  know  he  was.  I  walked  with  him  to  the  work¬ 
house  that  day,  and  he  was  in  a  great  degree  of  bodily  suffering. 

21299.  Consequently,  from  his  position,  he  could  not  have  been  staring  at  the 
witness  in  an  intimidating  manner? — It  was  quite  impossible. 

21300.  Then  this  was  a  groundless  observation  ? — It  was. 

21301.  Chairman .]  How  near  were  you  to  Mr.  Westlake  at  the  time? — ■ 
Within  about  two  yards. 

21302.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Do  you  recollect,  during  the  time  you  were  present, 
whether  any  observation  was  made  by  Mr.  Parker  about  salt  and  water? — I  heard 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Parker,  that  if  the  pauper  had  salt  and  water,  it  would  be 
considered  as  a  luxury. 

21303.  Chairman .]  Were  those  the  words  used  by  him  ? — He  said,  “  Salt 
and  water  must  be  considered  as  a  luxury.”  That  is  the  purport  of  it ;  I  cannot 
speak  as  to  the  exact  terms.  He  said,  “  If  they  have  salt  and  water,  it  is  a 
luxury,”  or,  “  must  be  considered  as  a  luxury.” 

21304.  Were  you  in  the  Committee-room  yesterday  ?— Yes,  part  of  the  day. 

21305.  Then  you  probably  heard  Mr.  Parker  state,  that  according  to  his  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  observation,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  pauper  inmates  of  workhouses 
differ  in  their  notions  so  much,  that  he  has  known  some  of  them  consider  salt  and 
water,  with  bread  in  it,  a  luxury  ? — He  said,  *•  If  they  had  salt  and  water,  they 
took  it  as  a  luxury,”  or,  i(  that  it  was  a  luxury.” 

21306.  Mr. 
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21306.  Mr.  Christie .]  Could  it  have  been,  “  They  took  it  as  a  luxury”? — 
I  cannot  be  bound  by  that. 

21307.  Could  it  have  been,  “  If  they  have  salt  and  water  they  must  consider  it 
a  luxury”? — “  It  is  given  them  as  a  luxury.” 

21308.  Are  those  the  words,  “  It  is  given  to  them  as  a  luxury”  ? — I  cannot  say 
those  are  the  words. 

21309.  Can  you  say  these  are  not  the  words,  “  They  must  consider  it  is  a 
luxury”? — I  cannot  say  positively ;  I  do  not  see  the  difference. 

21310.  Who  was  the  remark  made  to? — I  do  not  know. 

21311.  Was  it  to  you  ? — No. 

21312.  How  near  were  you  ? — I  have  a  most  distinct  recollection  of  hearing  the 
words,  “  salt  and  water”  being  a  luxury. 

21313.  Did  you  hear  what  preceded? — No. 

21314.  That  is  all  you  heard? — Yes;  I  recollect  hearing  that  expression,  and 
it  made  an  impression  on  my  mind. 

21315.  Did  you  hear  what  followed? — No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  what 
followed. 

21316.  Chairman .]  Was  it  during  the  proceedings? — It  was  during  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

21317.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  a  union  house  as  a  medical  officer  ? 
— Never. 

21318.  Mr.  Etwall. J  Do  you  know  the  names  of  those  persons  which  are  at¬ 
tached  to  that  paper  relative  to  the  report  of  The  Times? — Yes;  I  know  the 
greater  part  of  them.  I  know  many  of  those  persons. 

21319.  Do  you  know  also  most  of  the  persons  who  were  present  during  the  12 
days  you  were  at  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

21320.  Do  you  consider  that  the  names  attached  to  that  testimonial  comprehend 
a  great  majority  of  the  respectable  people  who  were  present  ? — I  do ;  I  see 
names  of  some  highly  respectable  persons,  men  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 

21321.  Did  you  see  them  almost  constantly  in  attendance? — Many  of  them 
I  did. 

21322.  Mention  any? — Mr.  Wakeford  w7as  there  every  day,  Mr.  Soper,  and 
Mr.  Tasker. 

21323.  You  are  not  related  to  Mr.  Wakeford,  are  you? — No,  not  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

21324.  Is  Mr.  Wakeford  a  highly  respectable  man? — He  is  a  very  highly  re¬ 
spectable  man. 

21325.  Chairman.']  A  resident  in  Andover,  I  believe? — He  belongs  to  the 
Conservative  party  there. 

21326.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Parker  make  an  observation  relative 
to  the  books? — He  said  he  had  examined  all  the  books,  and  they  were  kept  re¬ 
gularly,  except  the  medical  book,  but  that  had  been  kept  very  irregularly. 

21327.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Parker  make  any  charge  against  Mr.  Westlake  for 
the  way  in  which  the  books  had  been  kept  ? — He  made  no  direct  charge,  but  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  inference  he  wished  to  be  drawn  was,  that  this  inquiry  had 
been  caused  entirely  by  Mr.  Westlake  not  having  kept  his  books  regularly. 

21328.  Can  you  mention  tne  specific  words  which  were  used? — This  is  the 
expression  I  refer  to  :  “  Mr.  Parker  here  remarked,  that  the  medical  officer  had 
not  kept  the  books  properly ;  and  that  the  consequence  of  his  irregularity  was, 
that  the  master  had  acted  irregularly  too.” 

21329.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  ever  consult  you  previously  to  the  inquiry,  relative 
to  the  suspicions  which  he  had,  that  the  paupers  were  not  receiving  their  proper 
allowance  of  extras  ?-~He  did. 

21330*  How  long  was  it  previously  to  the  inquiry? — I  should  think  a  year 
and  a  half,  or  nearly  two  years  previous  to  the  inquiry. 

21331.  Did  he  advise  with  you  relative  to  the  propriety  of  his  bringing  it  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — He  did. 

21332.  What  advice  did  you  give  Mr.  Westlake  upon  that  point? — I  said,  it  is 
no  use  communicating  your  suspicions  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  about  M‘DougaFs 
peculation  or  misconduct,  or  ill  treatment  of  the  poor  people,  for  he  stands  in 
such  a  position  with  them,  that  they  will  only  laugh  at  you ;  and  you  are  so 
thoroughly  in  the  hands  of  M‘Dougal ;  a  medical  officer  is  so  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  a  workhouse  officer,  that  if  he  give  him  offence,  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  send  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  on  any  trifling  occasion,  and 
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Mr.  L.  0.  Fox.  give  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  could  get  up  a  charge  against  him  as 
— — —  easily  as  possible.  I  said,  therefore,  do  not  bring  it  before  the  guardians  till 
1  August  1846.  you  have  a  case  which  you  can  establish  satisfactorily  j  then  bring  it  forward 
immediately. 

21333.  Were  you  aware  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  great  power  with  the  Board  ? — 
I  have  attended  at  the  Board  on  two  occasions,  when  1  have  gone  round  the 
house  with  Mr.  Westlake,  and  I  then  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  judging  of 
M'Dougal’s  position,  and  the  way  in  which  he  stood  with  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
I  remarked  to  Mr.  Westlake  afterwards,  “  M‘Dougal  is  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  relieving  officer,  and  everybody.”  Such  was  my  impression,  from 
his  manner  towards  the  chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
Westlake  at  length  told  me  he  had  a  specific  case.  He  said,  “  I  do  not  like  to 
go  to  Mr.  Dodson  ;  I  know  M'Dougal  is  such  a  favourite  of  his,  that  I  am  afraid 
he  would  not  listen  to  me.”  I  said,  “  Mr.  Dodson  is  a  gentleman  ;  he  is  bound 
to  inquire  into  the  thing,  and  I  think  you  are  safe  in  his  hands. ”  I  said, 
“  I  would  go  to  him  to-morrow,  and  lay  the  whole  thing  before  him  which  he 
did,  I  understand. 

21334.  Mr.  Christie. Did  you  know  Mr.  Westlake  before  this  inquiry? — 
1  have  known  him  some  years. 

21335.  You  are  great  friends,  perhaps? — I  have  known  him  about  seven 
years. 

21336.  Are  you  great  friends? — Yes,  I  think  wo  are ;  I  hope  so,  at  least;  not 
that  I  would  do  anything  that  is  inconsistent  with  integrity,  and  so  on,  because  we 
are  friends. 

21337.  Chairman .]  Are  you  familiar  with  the  hooks  to  be  kept  by  the  medical 
officer? — Certainly  not. 

21338.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  the  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of 
Mr.  Westlake  in  keeping  his  books  was,  or  was  not,  the  cause  of  the  irregularity 
of  M‘Dougal,  in  this  sense,  that  Mr.  Westlake’s  irregularity  withdrew  one  check 
upon  M‘Dougal\s  irregularity  ? — I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  that. 

21339.  Did  you  understand  the  observation  of  Mr.  Parker  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Westlake’s  irregularities,  supposing  they  existed,  were  any  justification  of  Mr. 
M‘Dougal’s  irregularity  ? — It  was  put  in  that  tone,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  put,  gave  that  colouring  to  it. 

21340.  Your  impression  was,  that  it  meant  something  more  than  saying  Mr. 
Westlake’s  irregularity  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  check  any  irregularity  in  Mr. 
M‘Dougal? — That  was  my  impression  ;  that  it  conveyed  more  than  that;  it  was 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  said. 

21341.  The  sentence  itself  is  susceptible  of  either  interpretation,  you  will  think, 
perhaps  ?— It  is. 

21342.  You  say  you  had  seen  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  exercised  a  degree  of  influ¬ 
ence  at  the  Board  not  becoming  his  situation  ;  was  he  always  present  when  you 
were  there? — -It  was  only  on  two  occasions  I  was  there. 

21343.  Did  he  give  his  opinion  without  being  asked? — I  cannot  recollect  an 
exact  instance,  but  he  would  suggest  to  the  Board  the  adoption  of  measures  with 
regard  to  the  paupers. 

21344.  Was  that  with  reference  to  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  or  to  paupers 
generally  ?■ — I  cannot  charge  my  memory. 

21 345-  Your  impression  at  the  time  was,  that  his  influence  was  greater  than 
befitted  his  position  ? — Yes,  and  was  very  different  to 'the  behaviour  of  other  mas¬ 
ters  of  workhouses,  at  other  Boards  of  Guardians,  at  which  I  have  been  present. 

21346.  Did  Mr.  MeDougal  take  any  part  in  the  inquiry,  by  asking  questions 
for  himself ;  I  understood  you  to  say  he  browbeat  the  witness? — By  looking  up 
in  their  faces,  and  intimidating  them  in  that  way. 

21347-  I  think  you  stated  that  the  examination  of  Widow  Barrett  was  harsh 
and  unfeeling  ;  in  what  way  was  that  manifested  ;  was  it  in  putting  unnecessary 
questions  ? — That  was  my  idea.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  evidence,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  might  be  justified  in  going  on  with  his  examination,  at  least  it  might  be 
necessary  to  get  out  facts ;  but  I  am  sure  he  was  not  justified  in  keeping  her  so 
long  a  time  on  that  day  under  examination. 

21348.  You  mean  that  the  inquiry  was  continued  when  her  state  of  health 
should  have  led  him  to  postpone  it  ? — Yes, 

21 349*  Was  there  anything  in  that  woman’s  manner  which  could  have  led  Mr. 
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Parker  to  see  that  she  was  in  an  unfit  state? — Yes,  no  one  could  mistake  it,  so 
much  so,  that  one  of  the  guardians  said,  “  I  cannot  stand  this  any  longer,  I  must 
leave  the  room.” 

21350.  Did  any  one  represent  her  state  to  Mr.  Parker  at  that  time? — I  went 
across,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Westlake ;  he  said  “  that  woman  is  sinking.’*  I 
said,  “I  fear  she  is,  I  will  go  across  and  feel  her  pulse;’*  I  said  “  You  had  better 
give  her  gin  and  water.’*  I  did  not  like  to  suggest  her  removal,  because  I  feared 
that  might  have  been  attributed  by  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  knowing  I  was  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Westlake’s,  and  a  witness,  to  unfairness  on  my  part. 

21351.  How  long  have  yo  u  been  medical  officer  of  a  union  f — It  is  since  1 836  ; 
I  have  been  a  parochial  medical  officer  for  16  years. 

21352.  Mr.  Etwall .]  Do  you  consider  that  the  labourer’s  condition  in  your 
district  \s  as  good  as  when  you  first  came  into  it  ? — Generally  speaking,  I  do  not 
think  it  is;  indeed,  I  am  sure  it  is  not.  In  the  Stockbridge  Union,  which  is  very 
well  conducted,  I  think  the  poor  are  much  better  off ;  but  in  an  adjoining  parish, 
where  the  wages  are  only  8  s.  a  week  now,  it  is  full  of  poachers,  and  everything 
else  that  is  bad. 

21 353*  Do  you  think  that  the  strength  of  the  labouring  man  is  impaired  to 
what  it  was  formerly  ? — He  does  not  do  as  much  work,  I  think  ;  a  farmer  occu- 
pying  1,000  acres  mentioned  to  me,  “  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  the  men  are 
not  able  to  work  as  they  used  to  do ;  we  cannot  get  anything  like  the  quantity  of 
work  done  by  them  that  we  used.” 

21354.  Do  you  say  that  the  Stockbridge  Union  is  well  managed? — Yes. 

21 355-  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  Andover  Union  and 
the  Stockbridge  Union? — I  can  only  use  an  observation  of  the  late  vice-chairman 
of  the  Stockbridge  Union,  who  says,  “  We  go  on  very  well,  because  we  do  not 
carry  the  Poor  Law  out ;  we  evade  the  rules  as  much  as  possible.  I  should  say  that 
the  Poor  Law  is  not  carried  to  the  letter;  we  could  not  do  it.”  He  says,  “The 
Commissioners  will  allow  us  to  do  anything,  if  we  choose  to  ask  for  it ;  they  do 
not  want  to  be  bothered  ;  we  may  go  on  quietly  if  we  do  not  bother  them.” 

21356.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Stockbridge  Union? — Mr.  Baring  Wall. 

21357*  Mr.  Christie .]  It  was  the  vice-chairman  who  said  this,  I  understood 
you  ? — Yes. 

21358*  Mr .  Etwall.]  Mr.  Baring  Wall  has  been  only  recently  elected  chairman, 
has  he  ? — He  has  been  chairman  abut  a  year  and  a  half,  from  that  to  two  years. 


Mr.  Joseph  Wakeford ,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

21359.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Do  you  reside  at  Andover?— I  do. 

21360.  Do  you  remember  the  inquiry  there  in  August  last,  by  Mr.  Parker? 
— Y  es. 

21361.  Were  you  present  during  the  whole  of  that  inquiry? — The  whole  of  it. 
I  do  not  think  I  was  absent  five  minutes  during  the  whole  inquiry;  and,  more 
than  that,  I  read,  on  the  following  days,  the  reports  in  The  Times  ;  and  I  can 

safely  sav,  I  believe  I  could  not  put  my  finger  upon  one  point  which  is  in¬ 
accurate. 

21362.  Mi.  M.  Sutton.]  Do  you  mean  you  bought  The  Times  every  day  as  it 
came  out,  and  compared  it  with  what  you  recollected  had  been  the  course  of  ex¬ 
amination  on  the  previous  day,  and  that  then  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

report  of  The  Times  was  impartial  and  correct  ?— Perfectly  so  ;  I  read  it  more 
than  once. 

21363.  While  your  recollection  of  what  did  occur  was  perfectly  fresh  ? _ Yes. 

21364.  Mr.  Etwall.]  You  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Times  on 
the  28th  of  December  1845,  in  which  you  stated  that  ?— Yes. 

21365.  And  you  adhere  to  that  statement  now? — I  do 

21366.  What  did  you  think  was  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  conducted  the 
inquiry  r'— I  was  vastly  interested  in  the  inquiry,  not  because  it  appertained  to  our 
union  only,  but  for  the  system,  being  strenuously  against  it,  and  I  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  sorry,  for  I  only  wished  to  see  the  truth  come  out,  to  see  it  conducted  in 
that  manner;  I  say  it  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty,  it  was  conducted  in  a  most 
partial  manner,  and  in  a  wav  not  to  elicit  truth,  but  to  stifle  the  inquiry ;  to  stifle 
and  prevent  things  coming  out  that  were  obnoxious  to  the  inquiry  ;  I  mean  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  master  and  those  who  supported  him. 
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21367.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  are  strenuouly  against 
the  system  ? — Against  the  Poor-law  system,  I  am. 

21368.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Though  against  the  Poor-law  system,  that  will  not  operate 
upon  your  mind  in  giving  evidence  here  relative  to  the  conduct  of  an  Assistant 
Poor-law  Commissioner  in  conducting  an  inquiry  ? — Certainly  not,  and  no  other 
thing  on  earth. 

21369.  Did  you  observe  any  difference  in  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  towards  the 
witnesses  u'ho  were  brought  to  substantiate  charges  against  the  master,  and  the 
witnesses  produced  by  the  master? — I  did,  most  decidedly,  and  in  the  most  strong 
way  ;  it  was  evident  almost,  I  might  say,  as  to  every  witness  that  came  forward ; 
you  could  know  whether  he  was  for  or  against  by  the  very  manner  of  Mr.  Parker, 
if  you  had  not  heard  afterwards. 

21370.  Is  it  your  decided  opinion  that  the  inquiry  was  not  conducted  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  way? — Decidedly  so. 

21371.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  ever  name  to  you,  previously  to  the  inquiry,  his 
suspicions  that  the  sick  paupers  were  not  receiving  their  full  allowance  of  extras  ? 
—He  did. 

21372.  How  long  before  the  inquiry  ? — It  might  be  two  or  three  months  ;  I 
am  not  certain  as  to  the  dates. 

21373.  Did  he  advise  with  you  as  to  the  propriety  of  bringing  forward  these 
accusations  ? — Y es. 

21374.  Did  you  dissuade  him  from  it  ? — I  said,  “  Bring  it  forward  as  soon  as 
you  can  ;  as  soon  as  you  have  a  case,  which  you  can  bring  forward  and  establish, 
do  so.’*  He  said,  “I  have  not  such  a  case  ;  I  have  nothing  but  my  suspicions,  and 
those  suspicions  are  not  strong  enough  to  establish  anything.”  I  said,  .“Do  not 
let  it  rest  an  hour  over  the  time  when  you  have  got  anything  to  go  on.’* 

21375.  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  advising  him  not  to  bring  it  forward 
till  he  had  a  very  decided  case? — None,  but  a  public  reason,  that  justice  should 
come  out,  and  it  would  not  otherwise.  I  only  looked  to  how  justice  could  be 
brought  out.  x 

21376.  Did  you  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  master  was  very  great  at  the 
workhouse  ? — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  that ;  I  had  never  been 
at  the  house  at  all  till  the  inquiry. 

21377.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  inform  you  a  few  days  previously  to  his  acquainting 
the  chairman  with  it,  that  he  thought  he  had  got  a  decided  case  against  the  master  ? 

-He  did. 

21378.  Did  you  advise  him  then  to  bring  it  forward? — I  did. 

21379.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Parker’s  coming  down  on  the  16th  of  August  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  cases  being  brought  before  the  Board  ? — I  do. 

21380.  After  the  Board  broke  up,  did  you  meet  Mr.  Westlake? — I  did. 

21381.  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  guardian  ?— No,  I  am  not. 

21382.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  You  accompaned  the  deputation  to  the  Board  that  morn¬ 
ing,  I  think,  to  ask  that  the  inquiry  might  be  a  public  one? — Yes. 

21384.  And  you  were  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  was  at  that  meeting  to  go  into 
the  inquiry? — I  was. 

21383.  After  the  Board  broke  up,  did  you  meet  Mr.  Westlake  ? — I  did. 

21385.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  then  that  the  secondary  cases  had  not  been 
taken  any  notice  of  at  the  Board  ? — He  did.  I  was  aware  that  Mr.  Westlake  had 
other  cases,  and  had  submitted  them  to  Mr.  Lamb,  to  be  brought  forward  at 
the  Board,  and  I  fully  expected  to  hear  that  arrangements  would  have  taken  place 
to  go  into  those  fresh  cases  as  well  as  the  other  matters,  when  we  met  upon  that 
day ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  then  gone  into  would  form  a  plan 
for  the  investigation  to  proceed,  and  in  a  manner  likely  to  elicit  the  truth.  I  was 
beyond  measure  surprised  to  find,  when  Mr.  Westlake  returned,  that  though  he 
had  mentioned  those  charges  to  Mr.  Lamb - 

21386.  Did  you  hear  him  mention  those  charges  to  Mr.  Lamb  ? — -No  ;  I  found 
the  matter  had  never  been  mentioned,  and  I  made  a  minute  soon  after,  which 
will  show  my  view. 

21387.  Chairman.]  Did  Mr.  Westlake  meet  you  on  the  16th? — Yes. 

21388.  Did  he  tell  you  when  he  had  mentioned  those  charges  to  Mr.  Lamb? — 
That  same  morning,  I  understood,  he  read  over  all  the  charges. 

21389.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  you  give  any  advice  to  Mr.  Westlake  when  you 
understood  those  second  charges  had  not  been  mentioned  to  the  Board? — I  did  ; 

I  desired 
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I  desired  him  to  go  immediately,  and  lose  no  time,  and  acquaint  Mr.  Parker,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  with  it. 

21390.  It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Dodson  asked  at  the  Board  whether  there  were 
any  fresh  charges  to  be  brought  forward  by  any  person  against  M‘Dougal ;  did  you, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Westlake,  see  Mr.  Holloway  and  Mr.  Pothecary,  guardians 
of  Andover,  on  the  Saturday? — I  saw  them,  but  I  will  not  say  it  was  on  Saturday  ; 
I  went  on  purpose,  with  Mr.  Westlake,  to  see  them.  We  met  Mr.  John  Hollo¬ 
way,  junior,  and  immediately  after,  almost,  we  met  Mr.  Pothecary,  and  then  we 
asked  them  whether  that  question  had  been  put  at  the  Board,  and  they  denied 
that  there  was  any  question  put,  that  they  heard,  by  Mr.  Dodson. 

21391.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Lamb  also  ? — Yes;  a  day  or  two  after  I  met  him, 
and  he  said  it  had  not;  I  can  distinctly  say  I  asked  him,  and  he  distinctly  said 
he  never  heard  it. 

21392.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  meet  Mr.  Lamb  at  Mr.  Westlake’s,  and  hear 
Mr.  Westlake  press  Mr.  Lamb  to  conduct  the  case  for  him  ? — I  did  ;  I  was  dining 
at  Mr.  Westlake’s,  and  Mr.  Lamb  came  in  afterwards,  and  I  had  spoken  of  the 
arrangement  for  the  meeting.  Mr.  Parker  was  then  coming  down,  and  I  said, 
“  I  hope,  Mr.  Lamb,  you  will  have  instructions  to  get  the  witnesses  forward,  and 
make  every  arrangement  against  Mr.  Parker  comes  down,  for  Mr.  Westlake  does 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.”  Mr.  Lamb’s  answer  to  me  was,  “  I  have 
had  no  instructions  either  from  the  Board  or  from  the  Commissioners,  and  I  shall 
not  do  it ;  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  do  it ;  I  have  once  before  done 
it  to  my  cost.”  I  said  I  hoped  before  Mr.  Parker  comes  down,  you  will,  or  else  there 
will  be  no  evidence  got  up.  Then  Mr.  Westlake  pressed  it  exceedingly  upon  Mr. 
Lamb.  He  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  have  the  prosecution  ;  that  he  wished  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it ;  he  pressed  it  upon  him  in  my  hearing. 

21393.  Chairman .]  What  day  was  this? — This  must  have  been  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  • i  *  -  >  * 

21394.  Mr.  Etwall.]  It  was  some  day  in  the  week  between  the  1 6th  of  August 
and  the  25th? — Yes;  it  was  after  the  1 6th  of  August,  some  day  in  the  following 
week.  Then  I  believe  I  must  have  said  more  to  Mr.  Westlake  upon  the  necessity 
of  seeing  the  charges  that  were  brought  forward,  for  I  felt  his  character  would  be 
at  stake,  as  well  as  the  interest  I  took  in  having  the  truth  elicited,  as  to  the  great 
improprieties  going  on  in  the  house. 

21395.  Will  you  look  over  the  signatures  to  the  testimonial  to  The  Times 
reporter,  and  see  whether  those  were  persons  who  were  there  constantly  during 
the  inquiry  ? — In  the  station  of  life  in  which  they  are  placed,  there  are  no  persons 
that  could  be  more  respectable  than  those  persons. 

21396.  Do  you  think  this  list  contains  the  names  of  the  most  respectable  per¬ 
sons  who  were  present  during  the  inquiry  ? — I  should  think  so,  decidedly  ;  and 
I  should  say  there  are  very  few  but  would  agree  with  the  same  statements. 

21397.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.~\  You  think  any  statement  made  by  them  is  worthy  of 
credit  ? — I  think  highly  so,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  them. 

21398.  Chairman .]  Have  you  ever  acted  as  guardian  ? — No  ;  I  was  appointed 
in  the  first  instance,  but  I  declined  acting. 

21399.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  work- 
house  ?— -No.  I  should  like  to  mention  my  reason  for  not  acting  :  the  principle  of 
the  law  is  such,  that  I  could  not. 

21400.  Mr.  Etzvall.]  I  think  you  have  strong  feelings  relative  to  the  present 
Poor  Law? — I  have. 

21401.  And  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  worked? — Yes. 

21402.  Is  your  observation  of  the  working  of  that  law  confined  entirely  to  the 
working  of  it  in  Andover  Union? — Entirely  so;  my  objection  is  not  confined  to 
Andover. 

21403.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.~\  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  present  at 
the  whole  of  that  inquiry  r — I  was. 

21404.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  inquiry  was  not  conducted  in  an  impartial 
manner? — It  was  not. 

21405.  Nor  in  a  satisfactory  manner? — No,  as  long  as  I  was  present. 

21406.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  has  published  a  pamphlet? — He  has. 

21407.  Have  you  read  that  pamphlet? — I  have. 

21408.  Has  that  changed  your  opinion? — No,  not  at  all;  many  things  I  have 
heard  have  not  changed  my  opinion;  many  things  which  I  have  heard  and 
read  too.  .... 
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21409.  Mr.  Christie.~\  1  see  your  name  is  at  the  head  of  that  list? — Yes. 

21410.  Who  got  up  that  letter? — It  was  a  very  respectable  inhabitant  of 
Andover;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  getting  it  up. 

21411.  Who  got  it  up? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

21412.  Who  asked  you  to  sign  it? — I  think  it  is  most  probably  Mr.  Simmons, 
but  that  I  will  not  say. 

21413.  Who  is  Mr.  Simmons? — He  is  a  very  respectable  person,  living  upon 
his  property  in  Andover. 

21414.  Do  you  say  that  all  persons  who  have  signed  that  are  entitled  to 
credit? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  contrary  ;  I  uever  heard  of  an  imputation  upon 
them. 

21415.  Is  Mr.  Westlake’s  name  attached  to  that  paper  ? — It  is.  Mr.  Dodson 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  people  had  a  reluctance  to  go  into  the  house;  that  is 
very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  extends  a  great  way.  Where  an  honest  man 
goes  into  the  house,  if  it  is  brought  on  by  sickness,  or  wrant  of  work,  though  the 
man  stands  high  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  character  unimpeachable — he  has 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps,  for  years,  some  part  of  his  family  has  gone 
out  to  service — if  that  man  is  incapable  of  getting  a  livelihood,  he  is  desired  to  go 
into  the  house.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  husband  is  put  in  one  place,  the 
wife  in  another,  the  son  in  another,  and  the  daughter  in  another,  and  they  are 
never  allowed  to  speak  to  one  another,  if  it  is  for  10  years.  Then,  I  say,  is  not 
that  severing  all  the  affections  of  humanity  ? 

21416.  Mr.  Etwall.]  When  you  read  Mr.  Parker’s  pamphlet,  did  not  you  make 
a  note  at  the  back  of  it? — Yes. 

21417.  Will  you  state  what  it  was? — “  Having  been  present  at  every  day’s 
investigation,  and  witnessed  all  the  proceedings,  1  never  heard  or  sawr  so  partial 
an  inquiry  before.” 

21418.  When  was  that  written  ? — As  soon  as  I  received  this  book,  which  was 
when  it  was  published. 

21419.  Chairman.']  Does  that  convey  your  present  impressions? — Yes  ;  it  does 
indeed  ;  nothing  has  altered  my  feeling,  though  I  have  heard  a  great  many  things 
that  I  was  sorry  to  hear. 

Robert  Taskert  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

21420.  Mr.  Etwall .]  DO  you  reside  at  Clatford,  near  Andover  ? — I  do. 

21421.  Were  you  present  at  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry  at  Andover,  in 
August  last,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Parker  ? — At  the  second  day. 

21422.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  that  inquiry  was  con¬ 
ducted  ? — It  appeared  to  be  so  partial  and  so  unfair  that  I  was  disgusted  with  it, 
and  I  went  aw'ay  and  said  I  w'ould  not  come  any  more ;  that  justice  would  not 
be  done,  and  I  would  not  go  there. 

21423.  Did  you  adhere  to  your  intention? — No;  two  or  three  days  after¬ 
wards  I  was  informed  that  a  barrister  from  town  had  come  dowm  to  call  Mr. 
Parker  to  account ;  that  things  were  going  on  better  now ;  so  that  I  came  in 
again.  At  that  time  things  seemed  to  go  on  a  little  better,  for  Mr.  Prendergast 
very  often  called  Mr.  Parker  to  account,  and  justice  was  nearer  done,  I  consider. 

21424.  Did  your  opinion  remain  to  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  that  things  were 
better  conducted,  and  more  fairly? — Yes;  it  was  better  conducted;  but  all 
through  the  inquiry  I  saw  great  partiality  on  Mr.  Parker’s  part.  I  consider  favour 
was  shown  to  M‘Dougal’s  witnesses,  and  the  others  were  intimidated  as  far  as 
they  possibly  could. 

21425.  Chairman .]  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am  not. 

21426.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  was  a  fair  and  proper  mode 
of  conducting  the  inquiry? — The  mode  might  have  been  proper,  if  it  had  been 
done  impartially,  and  the  witnesses  had  had  fair  play  given  them ;  but  as  it  was, 
I  consider  it  was  not  fair.  I  consider  all  the  truth  did  not  come  out  as  it  ought  to 
have  done,  and  that  many  witnesses  were  deterred  from  speaking,  and  frightened, 
and  afraid  to  tell  even  what  they  did  know,  and  what  they  would  have  told. 

21427.  Did  you  observe  the  master  stare  any  witnesses  in  the  face? — I  did; 
he  sat  just  facing  the  w  itnesses  nearly  all  the  time. 

21428.  Did  you  think  that  was  likely  to  intimidate  the  witnesses  ? — I  did,  and 
it  would  have  intimidated  me,  except  that  I  would  not  have  suffered  it  to  be 
done. 

21429.  Were  you  in  court  at  the  time  Mr.  Prendergast  called  Mr.  Parker’s 
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notice  to  that  circumstance  ? — I  was  there  at  the  time  it  was  brought  up.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  Mr.  Prendergast ;  it  was  mentioned  while  I  was  there. 

21430.  You  heard  Mr.  Parker’s  attention  called  by  some  one  to  it? — Yes. 

21431.  Did  Mr.  Parker  find  fault  with  M‘Dougal?— No,  he  never  found  fault 
with  him,  do  what  he  would ;  all  that  he  appeared  to  do  was  right,  though  we  well 
knew  much  of  it  was  wrong. 

21432.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Parker  accuse  Mr.  Westlake  of  staring  at  a  witness  ? 
— I  did,  unfairly  so. 

21433.  Why? — Mr.  Westlake  was  not  looking  at  the  witnesses  at  the  time,  and 
all  that  were  there  knew  it,  and  I  think  Mr.  Parker  must  have  known  it  too. 

21434.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  ever  consult  you  at  any  time  previously  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  relative  to  bringing  forward  cases  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  against  the 
master? — He  did. 

214 35*  Did  you  advise  him  to  do  so? — No,  I  advised  him  not  ;  I  told  him  I 
thought  he  would  pull  an  old  house  down  about  his  ears. 

21436.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — I  knew  how  McDougal  stood  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  guardians  5  that  he  was  a  great  man  with  them  ; 
and  I  considered  that  Mr.  Westlake,  to  bring  anything  against  the  master,  would 
get  the  ill-will  of  the  guardians. 

21437*  Dow  long  was  this  before  the  inquiry  took  place? — Some  months. 

21438.  You  were  anxious,  if  he  could  obtain  decided  cases,  that  they  should 
be  brought  forward  ? — Glad  I  should  have  been  to  have  had  them  corrected  in 
any  way  I  could ;  but  I  wished  my  friend  too  well  to  desire  that  he  should  enter 
into  it.  I  considered  that  it  would  injure  his  practice. 

21439.  Has  it  been  injurious  to  his  practice  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  has,  and  no 
doubt  it  will.  Ihere  is  a  determination  among  many  guardians  to  ruin  him,  the 
same  as  they  would  the  poor. 

21440.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Westlake  at  any  time  drew  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  case  of  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Barnes? — Yes;  that  was  the  first  he 
mentioned  to  me  on  the  subject ;  it  was  a  young  woman  who  was  just  turned  out 
of  the  workhouse,  and  a  very  hard,  cruel  case  it  was. 

21441.  Why  did  not  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  case  should  be  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  had  a  hope  it  would,  but  I  hoped  it 
would  come  through  different  means,  for  I  always  considered  my  friend,  Mr. 
Westlake,  would  be  injured  by  it ;  and  I  believe  now  he  begins  to  find  my  words 
to  be  true.  I  thought  the  guardians  would  take  it  up,  some  of  them  ;  I  was  in 
hopes  that  they  would,  as  I  knew  there  were  some  honest  men  among  them. 

21442.  Do  you  think  the  mode  in  which  affairs  have  been  conducted  in  Andover 
Union  is  beneficial  to  the  poor  ? — No ;  injurious  to  the  poor,  both  as  respects 
their  comforts  and  their  morals,  I  consider. 

21 443*  Do  you  think  that  they  are  as  well  off  as  they  were  some  years  ago  ? — 
No;  I  think  the  poor  are  worse  off  than  they  were.  I  do  not  say  they  would  be 
worse  off  if  it  was  done  as  it  ought  to  have  been  done;  but  I  believe  the  poor 
have  never  had  what  was  allowed  them.  Perhaps  the  allowance  might  have  been 
short  enough,  but  I  believe  they  have  never  had  what  was  allowed  to  them.  It 
appears  the  master  has  even  robbed  them  of  the  regular  diet  allowed  them. 

21444.  Chairman.']  You  refer  to  the  poor  in  the  house  ? — I  do. 

21445.  Are  you  a  gentleman  occupying  land  ? — I  am. 

21446.  You  farm  largely? — I  farm  my  own  estate  a  little. 

21447.  I  understand  you  have  never  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — No  ;  I  have  been  solicited  to  be,  but  I  begged  off. 

21448.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  anything  that  went  on  within  the 
workhouse  ? — No;  only  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  inquiry  and  heard. 

21449.  Your  previous  impression  against  M£Dougal  was  not  derived  from  your 
own  knowledge? — By  what  I  see  of  the  evidence  brought  against  him,  and  some 
little  I  had  seen  of  his  conduct,  I  thought  he  w  as  a  man  that  ought  not  to  be  the 
master  of  the  poor. 

21450.  You  have  nothing,  derived  from  your  own  knowledge,  of  the  state 
of  the  workhouse,  which  you  can  lay  before  the  Committee? _ No. 

21451.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  were  present  during  the  whole  of  this  inquiry? 
— A  great  part  of  it.  ^  J 

21452.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  mode 
m  which  it  was  conducted  ? — Very  dissatisfied. 

I1,45?,;.  Ar®  y°^  aware  some  exception  was  taken  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  report 
in  1  he  limes?— I  did  not  see  The  Times  very  often. 

°’45~~37*  L  21454.  Chairman .] 
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21454.  Chairman .]  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  Poor  Law,  as  administered 
in  Andover  Union  was  detrimental  to  the  morals  and  the  comforts  of  the  poor? — - 
I  had  allusion  to  the  practices  carried  on  in  the  house. 

21455.  Your  observation  applied  to  the  workhouse  in  both  cases? — Solely  so. 

21456.  Mr.  Christie^  Do  you  recollect  the  inquiry  being  suspended? — Yes. 

21457.  And  an  opportunity  being  given  to  Mr.  Westlake  to  indict  M‘Dougal  ? 
—Yes. 

21458.  Do  you  think  that  a  desirable  mode  to  take? — No. 

21459.  Do  you  know  who  proposed  that  course? — No. 

21460.  Do  you  know  the  Assistant  Commissioner  did  not,  but  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  did  ? — I  understood  it  so. 

21461.  Chairman .]  You  think  that  when  the  barrister  came  down  to  keep 
Mr.  Parker  in  order,  the  inquiry  was  conducted  more  according  to  what  you 
thought  fair  and  just  than  it  had  been  before  ? — Much  better  ;  1  always  thought 
the  judge  was  equally  faulty,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  quite  so  far  astray; 
that  was  my  opinion. 

Mr.  James  Soper ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

21462.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  YOU  are  a  Guardian  for  Monkston,  I  think? — I  am. 

21463.  Did  you  attend  during  the  inquiry  at  Andover  for  the  principal  part  of 
the  time  ? — I  believe  I  was  there  10  or  11  days ;  I  will  not  say  to  be  sure. 

21464.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Widow  Barrett,  who  was  examined 
there?— Yes;  that  was  the  first  case. 

21465.  Did  you  make  any  observation  relative  to  that?  — I  recollect  that  it  was 
a  very  painful  case  to  witness.  I  made  use  of  the  expression,  “  I  thank  God 
1  was  out  of  the  place;”  for  I  was  afraid  the  poor  woman  would  die  under  her 
examination. 

21466.  Chairman .]  You  said  so  at  the  time  ?— Yes,  after  leaving  the  court. 
The  poor  woman  was  at  the  last  stage  of  dropsy. 

21467.  Mr  .Etwall.']  Do  you  think  the  inquiry  was  conducted  in  a  fair  and 
proper  way  by  Mr.  Parker  ?— It  is  with  great  regret  I  say  it,  I  believe  Mr. 
Parker  to  be  a  highly  respectable,  gentlemanly  person,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  was 
so. 

21468.  Do  you  judge  from  what  you  had  seen  of  him  previously? — Yes. 

21469.  Do  you  think  that  upon  this  occasion  he  acted  differently  to  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  were  produced  for  Mr.  Westlake  to  what  he  did  to  the  others  r — 
I  do  think  so. 

21470.  Do  you  think  he  was  more  favourable  to  the  counsel  of  the  master  than 
to  Mr.  May? — I  think  he  afforded  them  more  license. 

21471.  Do  you  think  that  the  whole  tenor  and  nature  of  the  inquiry  was  such 
as  not  to  be  calculated  to  bring  out  the  truth  ? — I  certainly  fancy  he  leaned  towards 
the  opposite  side. 

21472.  Did  you  send  a  letter  to  the  reporter  of  The  Times  ? — I  did. 

.  21473.  “We,  the  undersigned,  having  constantly  or  occasionally  attended  the 
recent  inquiry  at  the  Andover  Union,  conducted  by  the  late  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Mr.  Parker,  cannot  but  express  our  astonishment  that  he  should  charge 
the  gentleman  who  reported  the  proceedings  for  The  Times  newspaper  with 
‘  systematic  misrepresentation.’  We  read  his  reports  attentively,  and  we  never 
detected  anything  which  could  justify  in  the  smallest  degree  such  an  accusation ; 
on  tiie  contrary,  we  considered^  them  faithfully  accurate  and  impartial.”  Is  that 
your  opinion  now  ? — It  is.  I  read  The  Times  paper  every  morning  I  was  there, 
and  I  could  see  nothing  but  what  I  heard  the  day  before. 

21474.  Chairman .]  You  are  the  gentleman,  I  suppose,  who  made  the  motion 
that  the  master  and  matron  be  suspended  on  the  13th  of  September  r — I  do  not 
know  the  date.  I  did  make  a  motion  of  that  kind. 

21475.  On  w'hat  ground  did  you  make  that  motion  ? — At  the  time  partly  through 
the  wishes  of  the  Commissioner,  and  from  what  I  considered  was  necessary.  I 
considered  that  such  a  person  as  M‘Dougal  was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  inmates.  ? 

21476.  That  motion  was  not  carried? — No. 

21477.  Only  two  gentlemen  voted  for  your  motion  ? — I  believe  that  was  so. 

21478.  Was  it  a  fact  that  there  were  13  guardians  present  who  took  no  part  ? 
— Yes,  there  was  rather  a  full  Board. 

21479.  Supposing  it  to  be  stated  here,  which  is  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Board,  that  the  amendment,  that  is,  Mr.  Loscombe’s  amendment,  was  carried 
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by  16  to  2,  13  guardians  present  having  abstained  from  voting;  would  that  accord 
with  your  recollection  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  was  a  very  full  Hoard. 

21480.  And  a  considerable  number  did  not  vote  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was  on  that 
particular  occasion,  I  will  not  say  to  be  sure,  but  I  believe  it  was  so.  I  know 
there  were  only  two  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

21481.  In  your  opinion,  was  the  examination  of  Widow  Barrett  carried  further, 
and  continued  for  a  more  prolonged  period  than  was  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
she  said? — I  think  so;  when  a  witness  is  under  cross-examination,  everything 
must  be  elicited  that  can  be,  but  the  poor  creature  was  very  much  oppressed  by 
the  heat,  the  doors  were  obliged  to  be  thrown  open ;  but  perhaps  it  was  necessary 
to  elicit  the  truth ;  I  will  not  say  anything  to  that. 

21482.  Was  there  anything  in  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  which  you  thought  harsh, 
or  was  it  only  the  keeping  her  under  examination  so  long  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
term  it  exactly  harsh ;  but  I  think  the  examination  might  have  been  checked 
sooner  respecting  her  having  a  child,  and  so  on,  at  her  age  of  life  ;  a  great  deal  of 
that,  I  think,  might  have  been  left  out. 

21483.  You  have  been  a  guardian  for  some  time,  have  not  you? — Since  last 
April  twelvemonth. 

21484.  Have  you  been  member  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — No. 

21485.  You  have  not  known  anything  of  the  interior  of  the  house? — Very 
little. 

21486.  You  had  not  then  any  ground  for  entertaining  suspicion  of  M‘Dougal? 
— No ;  not  before  those  reports  were  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Charles  Colborne ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

21487.  Mr.  Etwall.]  WERE  you  present  at  the  inquiry  at  Andover  in  August 
last  ? — Yes. 

21488.  During  most  of  the  time  of  the  inquiry  1— Yes. 

21489.  In  what  way  do  you  think  Mr.  Parker  conducted  that  inquiry? — I  con¬ 
sider  he  conducted  the  inquiry  in  an  unfair  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 

21490.  Why  do  you  think  so? — I  think,  generally,  throughout  the  inquiry,  his 
conduct  was  such  as  to  lean  more  towards  the  master,  and  against  the  witnesses 
produced  on  Mr.  Westlake’s  part. 

21491.  Do  you  think  his  conduct  was  different  towards  the  counsel  for  the 
master,  and  towards  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Prendergast  ?— I  think  so  ;  he  constantly 
suggested  questions  to  both  the  counsel  and  the  attorney  of  the  master. 

21492.  Did  he  appear  anxious  to  elicit  truth  from  the  witnesses  against  Mr. 
M‘Dougal  ? — I  think  not. 

21493-  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  any  instances  of  either  of  those  charges? — 
There  was  an  instance  of  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Rout,  an  old  woman  ;  Mr. 
Prendergast  wished  her  to  be  called  ;  and  when  she  was  brought  in  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  Mr.  Parker  rejected  her,  on  the  technical  ground  of  her  being  an  elderlv 
woman,  when  Mr.  Westlake’s  charge  was  for  taking  liberties  with  the  younger 
females. 

21494.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  it  not  turn  out  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
case  ;  that  it  was  a  mistake  bringing  her  forward  then  ? — No  ;  it  was  objected  to 
by  Mr.  Parker,  her  being  examined.  There  was  another  instance:  a  statement 
being  made  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Parker  objected  to  Mr.  Aldous  or  his 
brother-in-law  being  examined,  to  set  the  statement  right,  when  he  allowed  Mr. 
Loscombe  to  be  examined  to  show  that  the  man’s  statement  was  wrong. 

21495.  Chairman.]  What  man’s  statement? — I  think  it  was  Wells. 

21496.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Do  you  remember  Miss  Laws  being  examined  ? — Yes. 

21497.  She  introduced  your  name  into  the  inquiry  ?— Yes,  and  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Parker  that  she  had  not  stated  all  that  passed,  and  that  I  should  wish  to 
be  examined,  Mr.  Parker  said,  “  Never  mind  anything  about  it.” 

21498.  You  wished  to  be  examined? — Yes,  she  called  at  my  house  to  consult 
me  as  to  the  propriety  of  her  resigning  her  situation,  in  consequence  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  she  had  received  in  the  workhouse  as  schoolmistress. 

21499.  From  whom? — From  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  and  I  advised  her  to  attend 
before  the  Board  and  state  her  case  to  the  guardians. 

21500.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  Miss  Laws 
stated  more  to  you  than  she  stated  in  court? — Yes. 

21501.  Do  we  understand  that  you  mentioned  that  to  Mr.  Parker? — Yes. 

21502.  Did  you  make  any  suggestion? — Yes  ;  I  said,  “As  my  name  has  been 
°*45"^'37*  M  introduced, 
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introduced,  had  not  I  better  be  examined  ?”  and  Mr.  Parker  asked,  “  What  did 
she  say  to  you  ?”  I  said,  “  She  said  fifty  times  more  than  she  has  said  here.** 
He  said,  “  Never  mind  anything  about  it.” 

21503.  You  are  clear  as  to  what  Mr.  Parker  said  to  you? — Yes;  he  said, 
‘‘  Never  mind ;  do  not  say  anything  about  it.” 

21504.  Mr.  Elwall .]  Were  you  instructed  by  Mr.  Parker  to  inquire  of  any 
witnesses  how  long  they  had  been  present  there  ? — Only  in  two  cases  of  London 
witnesses,  who  were  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Parker. 

21505.  Was  there  any  other  clerk  in  attendance? — No,  there  was  no  other 
clerk  but  me  in  the  room  where  the  inquiry  was  held. 

21506.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Parker  charged  Mr.  Westlake  with  staring 
at  the  witness? — I  was  ;  I  was  sitting  close  to  him. 

21507.  Was  that  possible,  from  the  attitude  in  which  Mr.  Westlake  was  then 
sitting  ?—  I  am  satisfied  he  was  not  looking  at  the  witness  ;  he  was  leaning  upon 
his  hand,  having  one  leg  across  the  other,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain 
the  whole  of  the  day. 

21508.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  guardians  on  the  16th? — 
Yes. 

21509.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Westlake  stated  in  his  examination  to-day, 
relative  to  what  took  place  then  ? — Yes. 

21510.  Is  that  a  correct  statement  ? — It  is. 

2151 1.  Did  Mr.  Parker  consult  with  the  chairman,  apart  from  the  Board,  at 
all  that  day? — I  do  not  remember  that  he  did.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Dodson  consulting  in  the  room  at  the  Star  during  the  inquiry. 

21512.  Did  Mr.  Parker  state  that  he  should  give  some  of  the  witnesses  into 
custody  for  interfering  with  Miss  Laws  ?— He  stated  he  would  ;  he  said  that  Mr. 
Westlake’s  witnesses  had  interfered  with  Miss  Laws,  as  she  w'as  leaving  the 
house,  and  he  should  give  them  into  custody  if  they  did  so. 

21513.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Was  this  the  same  person  you  had  some  conversation 
about  with  Mr.  Parker? — Yes.' 

21514.  Was  that  conversation  in  public? — No;  I  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Parker,  and  I  whispered  to  him. 


21515.  Chairman .]  To  what  points  did  Miss  Laws’s  evidence  go? — She  said 
she  had  not  said  anything  to  me  about  it ;  and  afterwards,  on  being  asked  by  Mr. 
May  further  upon  it,  she  said  she  had  said  something  to  me  about  Mrs. 
M‘Dougal’s  ill-usage  towards  her. 

21516.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  A  question  was  asked  you  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
witnesses  ? — When  I  was  here  before. 

21517.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  Mr,  Parker  to  inquire  of  the 
witnesses  how  many  days  they  attended  ? — He  did  not  give  me  any  instructions, 
except  as  to  the  two  witnesses  who  attended  from  London. 

21518.  Are  you  aw^are  whether  any  instructions  were  given  to  any  other  party 
to  make  the  inquiry  ? — I  never  heard  of  any. 

21519.  Mr.  Christie .]  Would  you  be  likely  to  know  whether  Mr.  Parker  in¬ 
structed  his  own  clerk  to  make  inquiries  ? — I  should,  if  he  was  there ;  but  he 
was  not  in  the  room  when  the  inquiry  was  conducted;  he  was  in  the  adjoining 
room  copying  the  depositions. 

21520.  Would  that  prevent  his  making  inquiries  if  he  was  instructed  to  do  so  ? 
—No. 


21521.  Chairman.]  Upon  what  points  had  Miss  Laws  been  examined  ? — She 
w  as  examined  generally  as  to  her  opinion  of  the  master’s  conduct  in  the  house. 

21522.  Upon  which  set  of  charges? — I  do  not  recollect. 

21523.  And  it  was  after  that,  was  it,  that  you  told  Mr.  Parker  that  Miss  Laws 
had  said  to  you  50  times  more  than  she  had  stated  in  court  about  Mrs.  MfDougal’s 
treatment  of  her?— Yes;  it  was  just  after  she  had  finished  her  examination. 

21524.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Did  Mr.  Westlake  apply  to  you  during  the  fortnight 
before  the  inquiry  took  place,  relative  to  your  instructions  on  different  points  ? — 
1  es,  he  applied  to  me  for  instructions  frequently ;  I  never  took  any  notice  of 
them  ;  at  least,  I  never  supplied  him  with  any. 

2i525‘  DM  Mr.  Westlake  call  about  the  summonses  while  you  were  in  the 
office?— He  did. 

21526.  Will  you  state  what  took  place? — In  the  first  instance  Mr.  Lamb  gave 
me  1 2  summonses  to  take  to  the  workhouse,  and  if  Mr.  M‘Dougal  wanted  any 
more  he  was  to  have  them.  He  had  12  first,  and  then  he  came  down  and  took 

half-a-dozen 
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half-a-dozen  afterwards.  Mr.  Westlake  about  that  time  came  in.  and  wanted 
some  more,  and  I  let  him  have  them. 

21527.  Mr.  Westlake  had  those  summonses  with  your  full  approval  and 
knowledge  ?  Certainly ;  as  Mr.  M‘Dougal  was  to  have  more,  I  thought  Mr. 
Westlake  was  entitled  to  have  more;  Mr.  Lamb  having  told  me  that  Mr. 
M‘Dougal  might  have  some  more  if  he  wanted  them,  I  also  thought  Mr.  Westlake 
was  to  have  more  if  he  wanted  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  Charles  WestlaJce}  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

21528.  Mr. Etwall^\  WHAT  book  have  you  before  you? — The  provision  check 
account. 

21529.  For  what  quarter?  — It  refers  to  the  last  week  of  the  June  quarter 
1045.  5 

2153°*  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  number  of  potatoes  charged  as 
consumed  in  six  weeks  of  that  quarter  ?— Twenty-six  bushels. 

21531.  From  what  date  do  you  take  it?— From  the  last  week  of  the  June 
quarter  to  the  fifth  week  of  the  September  quarter  inclusive.  During  the  time 
that  the  potatoes  were  charged,  it  has  been  proved  by  the  witnesses  that  there 
were  not  any  consumed  in  the  house. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 


Mr.  C.  Colborne. 


1  August  1846. 


Mr.  T.  C,  Westlake. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Westlake 

pp.  1.  45 

Mr.  James  Bowen  May 

-  p-  14 

Mr.  Luther  Owen  Fox 

-  P-  32 

Mr.  Joseph  Wakeford 

-  P-  37 

Robert  Tasker ,  Esq. 

-  P*  40 

Mr  James  Soper  - 

-  P-  42 

Mr.  Charles  Colborne 

-  P-  43 

Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
Papers,  $c.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  mill  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 


Mr.  Langston. 
Captain  Pechell. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Sir  John  Walsh. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 


Mr.  T.  Duncombe. 
Mr.  Etvvall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 

Sir  William  Jolliffe. 


Lord  Courtenay. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Cornewall  Lewis ,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

^  21532.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  I  think  you  were  appointed  Poor-law  Commis-  o,  c.  Lewis,  Esq. 

sioner  in  the  year  1839? — I  was  appointed  Poor-law  Commissioner  in  the - 

month  of  January  1839.  4  August  1846. 

21 533-  Since  that  time,  you  have  had  an  opportunity,  I  suppose,  of  seeing 
the  exact  share  in  the  business  which  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — 

I  have. 

21534.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  result  of  that  observation? — 

I  should  state,  that  at  the  time  when  I  came  into  the  office,  Mr.  Lefevre  being 
the  other  Commissioner  in  London,  the  form  in  which  the  business  was  trans¬ 
acted  was  as  follows.  That  after  the  letters  had  been  opened  and  registered, 
they  were  divided  among  three  clerks,  who  were  called  the  clerks  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  and  that  after  having  been  examined  by  them,  they  were  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  who  gave  directions  upon  them, 
referring  generally  legal  papers  to  the  two  assistant  secretaries,  and  if  they 
thought  fit,  referring  any  special  paper  to  Mr.  Chadwick.  In  the  regular 
course  of  the  business,  the  correspondence  did  not  come  before  Mr.  Chadwick. 

That  was  the  state  of  things  which  I  found  on  my  entrance  into  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  that  has  remained  substantially  up  to  the  present  time. 

21535*  Are  you  aware  of  the  causes  or  the  reasons  why  this  course  of 
action  was  pursued  in  the  office  with  regard  to  the  secretary  r — I  can  only 
state  the  reasons  as  I  have  heard  them  stated  to  me  ;  I  do  not  know  them  of 
my  own  knowledge,  but  I  can  state  my  belief  to  the  Committee,  which  is,  that 
there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  business  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  transacted  by  themselves  under  their  immediate  direction, 
and  not  transacted  for  them  by  the  secretary.  I  also  believe,  that  at  an  early 
period  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  it  was  found  there  was  a  material 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Commissioners  and  their  secretary,  with 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  politic  to  carry  out  the  provisions"  of  the 
law  ;  and  that  they  found  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  mode  of  transacting 
business  which  I  have  described. 

21536.  From  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Chadwick  has  been  employed  in  the 
office  since  the  year  1839,  do  you  think  he  would  have  any  peculiar  opportunity 
of  being  cognizant  of,  or  of  watching  the  proceedings  of  any  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  ? — I  do  not  think  Mr.  Chadwick  could  have  watched  the  proceedings 
of  any  Assistant  Commissioner  through  the  ordinary  course  of  the  office 
correspondence.  I  apprehend  that  whatever  knowledge  he  had  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  any  Assistant  Commissioner,  must  either  have  been  derived  from 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  himself,  or  from  conversations  with  other  persons, 
but  not  from  an  examination  of  the  current  business  of  the  office. 

0.45  38.  A  21537.  Does 
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G.  C.  Lems,  ii'sq.  21 537*  Does  that  remark,  or  that  opinion  of  yours,  apply  solely  to  Mr. 

— - -  Parker,  or  does  it  also  apply  to  other  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — It  applies  to 

4  August  1846.  all  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

21 538*  Including  Mr.  Parker? — Including  Mr.  Parker. 

21539.  Some  remarks  have  been  made  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  a 
report  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Chadwick, 
upon  the  state  of  Bolton  and  of  Macclesfield ;  are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  on  that  subject  which  has  been  laid  before  this  Committee  ? — 
I  have  read  Mr.  Chadwick’s  evidence  upon  that  subject. 

21540.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  that  subject? — The  report  to 
which  the  Committee  refer  was,  I  believe,  substantially  prepared  by  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick,  and  was  sent  in  with  Mr.  Mott’s  signature  in  April  1841. 

21541.  Mr.  Christie .]  What  are  your  grounds  for  believing  that? — I  have 
been  informed  so,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  fact. 

21542.  What  is  your  authority  ? — Mr.  Owen  informed  me,  I  think,  that  it 
had  been  copied  from  a  draft  in  the  office ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Chadwick  himself 
states  substantially  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  it. 

21543.  Mr.  M .  Sutton.']  Was  the  report  sent  in  in  1841  ?— -The  copy  I  have 
is  dated  the  30th  of  April  1841. 

21544.  Is  not  there  internal  evidence  that  the  whole  of  the  report  could  not 
have  been  prepared  in  that  time  ? — I  see  near  the  beginning  that  there  is  a 
quotation  of  some  evidence  which  purports  to  have  been  taken  on  the  3d  of 
May  1841,  therefore  the  report  must  have  been  prepared  after  the  time  when 
it  bears  date. 

21545.  When  was  it  received  by  the  Commissioners? — I  am  not  able  to 
state. 

21546.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Do  you  know  when  that  was  received? — It  bears  the 
office  mark  of  June,  the  2d  of  June,  I  think. — (Mr.  Lewis.)  This  report  has  no 
special  reference  to  the  Bolton  Union,  but  it  contains  general  recommendations 
as  to  the  repression  of  the  allowance  system  of  the  large  towns  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  district.  It  suggests  and  indicates,  rather  than  recommends,  the 
policy  to  the  Commissioners  of  interfering  by  regulation  with  the  practice  of 
giving  relief  in  aid  of  wages  in  the  large  towns  of  the  maufacturing  district. 

21547.  Mr.  Christie.]  Is  there  only  one  report? — There  is  only  one  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

21548.  Is  that  on  Bolton  and  Macclesfield? — Yes;  they  appear  to  relate  to 
large  towns  generally ;  there  is  some  evidence  quoted  as  to  Macclesfield. 

21549-  Mr.  M.  Sutton?]  Were  those  suggestions  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners? — The  report  itself  was  at  the  time  considered  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

21550.  The  Committee  has  it  in  evidence  that  this  report  was  moved  for 
by  Lord  Radnor,  in  the  House  of  Lords? — Yes;  it  was  moved  for  by  Lord 
Radnor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  near  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1841. 

21551.  Mr.  Christie. ]  Which  session,  there  were  two? — It  was  moved  for 
twice,  it  was  moved  for  on  the  1 1th  of  June  ;  the  order  was  served  upon  us  on 
the  14th  of  June ;  and  Parliament  was  prorogued  previous  to  being  dissolved 
on  the  22d  of  June.  On  the  second  occasion  it  was  moved  for  on  the  2d  of 
October;  the  order  was  served  on  us  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  7th. 

21552.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  The  Committee  has  been  informed  that  this  report 
was  not  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  ? — It  was  not  presented  to  the  House 
of  Lords;  I  have  not  a  very  distinct  recollection  as  to  what  passed,  but  I 
remember  there  was  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  at  that 
time  to  raise  the  question  of  interfering  with  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
in  the  large  towns  of  the  manufacturing  district ;  and  as  this  report  did  not  relate 
specially  to  the  facts  of  any  particular  case,  but  was  put  in  the  form  of  general 
suggestions,  they  thought  that  if  it  appeared  at  that  moment,  when  there  was 
great  manufacturing  distress,  and  when  Parliament  was  about  to  be  dissolved, 
it  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  their  views  and  opinions  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  not  merely  the  opinions  of  their  Assistant  Commissioner. 

21 553-  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  Lord  Radnor  upon  the  subject? 

Yes,  I  had  a  communication  with  Lord  Radnor ;  it  was  understood  that  the 
motion  was  an  amicable  motion ;  and  though  I  cannot  recollect  distinctly  what 
passed  with  Lord  Radnor,  my  impression  is  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
planation 
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planation  which  I  gave  him.  I  saw  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  spoke  to 
him  upon  the  subject.  I  have  lately  asked  Lord  Radnor  if  he  had  any  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  passed.  His  recollection  is  not  more  distinct  than  mine,  but  he 
recollects  the  fact  of  my  having  spoken  to  him  at  the  time  upon  the  subject. 

21554.  That  was  during  the  Session  of  Parliament  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament,  but  which  Session  I  really,  at  this  distance  of  time,  can¬ 
not  recollect. 

21555.  Mr.  Christie. J  It  was  only  at  one  time  that  Parliament  was  going  to 
be  dissolved  ?  —  I  only  spoke  to  Lord  Radnor  once,  and  whether  that  was  during 
the  first  or  the  second  Session  I  cannot  recollect. 

21556.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  are  certain  that  you  did  speak  to  him  with 
reference  to  the  non-production  of  this  report  upon  his  motion  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

21 557-  Mr.  Christie.]  What  did  you  say  to  Lord  Radnor  ? — I  cannot  recollect 
at  this  distance  of  time  what  I  said  to  him  ;  I  gave  to  him  some  explanation  of 
our  reasons  for  wishing  not  to  present  the  papers  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
Session..  In  each  case  the  papers  were  moved  for  a  few  days  before  the  end  of 
the  Session,  and  the  motion  was  not  renewed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
of  1842,  nor  was  any  notice  taken  of  the  non-production  of  the  report,  either 
by  Lord  Radnor,  or  by  any  other  person  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

2.1558.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  I  believe  there  was  at  that  time  great  distress  and 
excitement  in  the  manufacturing  districts  ? — -There  was  peculiar  excitement 
and  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  It  began  in  the  spring  of  1841  ; 
it  continued  to  increase  through  the  summer,  and  it  was  almost  at  its  height 
in  the  short  Session  of  September  1841.  Upon  referring  to  the  debates  of 
that. short  Session,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of 
Parliament  was  occupied  with  discussing  the  subject  of  the  manufacturing 
distress.  Inquiries  were  also  made  by  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  into 
the  distress  at  Bolton,  which  is  the  union  referred  to  in  this  case.  An  inquiry 
took  place,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  took  place  with  respect  to  the  result  of  that  inquiry. 

21 559-  Was  that  inquiry  at  Bolton  with  respect  to  a  circumstance  of  the 
poor  being  in  such  a  state  of  destitution,  that  a  calf  which  had  been  buried 
was  dug  up  and  eaten  ?—  I  think  there  were  some  strong  statements  as  to  the 
distress  of  the  people  at  Bolton  ;  the  immediate  cause  of  the  inquiry  was  an 
alleged  death  from  starvation. 

21560.  Was  there  great  difficulty  at  that  time,  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
on  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  in  enforcing  the  poor  law  in  any 
shape  ? — At  that  time  there  was  great  difficulty,  even  in  inducing  some  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  any  form  whatever ;  and  propositions  were  made  at  that  period 
to  prohibit  the  Commissioners  from  interfering  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Notice  was  given  of  a  motion,  in  the  Session  of  1841,  to  compel  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  withdraw  all  rules  and  regulations  which  had  been  issued  by  them  to 
the  Bolton  Union  ;  and  certainly  there  was  great  indisposition  to  acquiesce  in 
the  interference  of  the  Commissioners,  either  by  letter  or  by  their  Assistant 
Commissioner,  in  the  towns  of  manufacturing  districts.  By  the  manufacturing 
districts,  I  mean  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

21561.  Would  those  difficulties  have  been  greatly  increased  if  it  had  been 
supposed  that  any  branch  of  the  Commission  was  then  recommending  a  more 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  principle  of  refusing  out-door  relief? — Unques¬ 
tionably  that  effect  would  have  been  produced ;  and  it  would  have  been  said, 
probably,  that  the  Commissioners,  not  venturing  to  put  forward  those  opinions 
themselves,  had  caused  them  to  be  put  forward  in  a  report  prepared  by  an  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioner. 

2.1562.  Were  those  some  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  you  in  your  indis¬ 
position  to  produce  the  report  at  that  time  ? — -Those  were  some  of  the  reasons. 

I  believe  also  some  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  with  the  conduct  of  the 
inquiry  in  Bolton  and  in  Macclesfield ;  some  complaints  had  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Commissioners.  I  cannot  remember,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  the 
complaints  specifically  were,  but  I  have  a  recollection  that  we  were  aware  that 
the  inquiry  had  produced  some  dissatisfaction  in  the  district,  and  I  can  refer  to 
a  passage  in  a  return  which  was  presented  in  1841  in  which  that  dissatisfaction 
is  expressed.  It  is  contained  in  a  Return  relating  to  the  distress  in  Bolton, 
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G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.  which  was  moved  for  by  Dr.  Bowring,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  by  the  House 

-  of  Commons,  the  3d  of  March  1842.  The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  contained 

4  August  1846.  jn  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Bowling,  and  dated  Bolton,  the  21st  of  January  1842. 

It  refers  to  the  investigation  into  the  distress  at  Bolton,  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Mott,  the  Assistant  Commissioner.  Mr.  Bowling  complained  very  much  of 
the  inaccuracies  and  unfairness  of  that  investigation.  It  is  a  letter  to  Sir  James 
Graham.  He  concludes  his  letter  with  the  following  passage  :  “  I  certainly, 
however,  have  cause  to  suspect  that  the  injustice  I  complain  of  has  its  origin 
chiefly  in  another  quarter.  The  communications  made  to  me  by  the  Poor-law 
Secretary  when  I  was  in  London,  clearly  evinced  a  very  decided  party  feeling, 
and  the  evidence  which  he  showed  me,  taken  on  a  former  investigation  by  him¬ 
self  into  the  distribution  of  relief  to  the  poor  of  Bolton,  savoured  strongly  of  a 
partial  spirit.  That  evidence  was  in  a  printed  form,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
was  ever  published  ;  at  all  events  injustice  has  been  done,  into  which  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  you  will  see  reason  to  inquire.” 

21563.  Chairman .]  This  was  subsequent  to  the  non-production  of  the 
report  ? — I  am  aware  of  that ;  what  I  state  is,  that  it  conveys  an  expression 
of  dissatisfaction,  of  which  some  communication  had  been  made  to  us. 

21564.  That  of  itself  can  afford  no  evidence  to  you  that  that  dissatisfaction 
was  a  ground  of  your  having  taken  a  particular  course  in  the  autumn  of  1841  ? 
—No,  certainly  not. 

21565.  Mr.  Christie .]  Any  previous  communication  of  course  would  be 
recorded  in  the  office,  and  you  could  produce  it  ? — If  it  were  a  written  com¬ 
munication  ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  some  oral  communication  was  made 
to  us. 

21 566.  Who  by  ? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection  on  the  subject;  I  remember 
we  had  reason  to  think  that  the  investigation,  which  had  taken  place  at  Mac¬ 
clesfield  and  Bolton,  had  given  rise,  at  all  events,  to  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  spot,  and  that  the  time  was  not  a  favourable  one  for  producing  the 
result  of  the  inquiry. 

21567.  Mr.  M.  Sutton,']  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  when  you 
received  that  report,  which  was  so  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mott,  aided  by  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick,  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  that  report  had  been 
drawn  up  ? — I  will  not  say  that  we  felt  any  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  report  was  drawn  up  ;  but  we  were  not  satisfied  that  it  was  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  it  was  politic  for  the  Commissioners  in  the  then  state  of  the 
country  to  produce. 

21568.  Mr.  Christie.']  Does  not  this  letter  of  Mr.  Bowling  refer  to  that  pre¬ 
vious  inquiry,  which  you  have  told  us  of  already,  into  the  state  of  distress  in 
Bolton,  a  report  arising  out  of  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  published  ? — The  passage  which  I  have  read,  as  I  understand  it,  refers  to 
the  investigation  in  which  Mr.  Chadwick  took  a  part  in  the  spring  of  1841,  and 
not  to  the  investigation  by  Mr.  Mott. 

21569.  What  means  have  you  of  justifying  that  opinion  of  yours? — Because 
Mr.  Chadwick  had  no  share  in  the  investigation  in  September  1841. 

21570.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Does  not  the  writer  of  that  letter  refer  to  printed 
evidence  which  is  made  use  of  in  that  respect  ? — He  refers  to  some  printed 
evidence ;  I  presume  that  must  have  been  evidence  of  which  I  see  some  extracts 
put  into  this  copy. 

21571.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
that  passage  in  the  letter,  as  being  one  of  the  reasons  for  your  not  producing 
the  report  at  the  time  it  was  moved  for? — Certainly  not;  I  refer  to  it  as 
evidence  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  spot  as  to  the  fairness 
of  the  investigation  in  question,  and  1  expressed  my  opinion  that  that  dis¬ 
satisfaction  had  reached  us  at  a  previous  date,  some  time  in  the  spring  of 
1841. 

21572.  Are  you  aware  that  a  letter  has  been  presented  in  evidence  before 
the  Committee,  written  by  Mr.  Davenport  to  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware 
of  it. 

21573.  Was  the  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Davenport  expresses  in  that  letter  at 
the  report  so  prepared  by  Mr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  universally  felt  by 
persons  to  whose  opinions  weight  should  be  given,  residing  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  places  to  which  that  report  more  peculiarly  refers  ? — I  believe  that 
there  was  the  greatest  possible  difference  of  opinion  in  Macclesfield-  With 
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regard  to  the  administration  of  relief  at  that  time,  there  was  the  greatest 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  build  a  workhouse,  or  even 
to  enlarge  their  existing  workhouse.  Exertions  were  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  induce  the  Macclesfield  guardians  to  improve  their  existing  work- 
house,  or  to  build  a  new  workhouse,  and  ultimately  those  exertions  were 
successful. 

21574.  Is  not  the  Committee  right  in  supposing  that  the  question  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Bolton  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  subsequent  to 
the  non-production  of  this  report  on  more  than  one  occasion  ? — It  occupied  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  short 
Session  in  the  September  of  1841,  and  also  on  a  specific  motion  of  Dr.  Bowring 
in  the  Session  of  18421. 

21 575.  Then  the  question  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Bolton  had  not  lost  its 
interest  upon  either  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1841,  or  the  prorogation 
at  the  end  of  that  year  ? — Certainly  not. 

21576.  And  yet  I  do  not  understand  from  you  that  the  Commissioners  were 
ever  pressed  for  the  production  of  that  report  ? — That  report  was  never  moved 
for  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  was  its  production  in  the  House  of  Lords 
ever  pressed  for. 

21577.  it  was  not  pressed  for  by  Lord  Radnor,  who  had  previously  moved 
for  it  ?— Neither  by  him,  nor  by  any  other  peer. 

21578.  You  had  then,  as  the  Committee  understand,  a  communication  with 
Lord  Radnor  on  that  subject? — Yes,  I  had. 

21579.  And  you  have  refreshed  your  recollection  upon  that  subject  by  a 
recent  communication  with  Lord  Radnor  ? — Yes  ;  and  his  Lordship  distinctly 
remembers  that  I  communicated  with  him  on  the  subject. 

21580.  With  regard  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  remove 
abuses  at  Macclesfield,  have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — 
Dr.  Bowring’s  motion  upon  the  distress  of  Bolton  was  on  the  10th  of  February 
1842,  and  the  subject  of  the  report  on  that  distress  was  afterwards  brought  by 
Dr.  Bowring  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th  of  June  1842.  On  a 
former  occasion  there  was  a  specific  motion,  and  a  debate  upon  the  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  Macclesfield  Workhouse,  the  Commissioners,  in  consequence 
of  a  report  of  Mr.  Mott’s,  dated  the  14th  of  May  1840,  giving  an  account  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  workhouses  in  the  Macclesfield  Union,  addressed  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  pressing  upon  them  some  improvement. 
Further  communications  took  place.  Subsequently  a  report  was  received  from 
Mr.  Mott,  on  the  24th  of  October,  upon  the  same  subject,  at  which  time  he 
suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  the  propriety  of  their 
issuing  an  order  compelling  the  guardians  to  make  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  existing  workhouse  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  the  Commissioners  had 
power  to  do  so.  I  will  read  the  resolution  of  the  guardians  :  “  That  until  the 
guardians  are  compelled  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  build  a  workhouse, 
they  respectfully  refuse.”  That  was  reported  to  us  by  the  Macclesfield  Board 
of  Guardians  in  September  1840.  On  the  12th  of  October  the  Commissioners 
addressed  a  further  letter  to  the  guardians,  referring  to  their  resolution  above 
cited,  in  which  the  Commissioners  stated  that  they  could  not  think  that  the 
guardians  had  come  to  the  said  resolution  after  such  a  mature  deliberation  of 
the  subject  as  its  extreme  importance  required,  and  therefore  requested  the 
guardians  to  meet  again  and  reconsider  the  subject. 

21581.  That  was  again  in  1 840  ? — Y es.  The  Commissioners  at  the  same  time 
referred  to  the  limited  powers  possessed  by  them  to  require  the  guardians  to 
alter  the  existing  workhouses,  and  stated  that  although  there  were  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  in  the  case  of  the  Macclesfield  Union,  yet 
that  if  the  guardians  adhered  to  the  resolution  they  had  come  to,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  would  be  compelled  reluctantly  to  exercise  those  powers.  The  date  of 
that  letter  was  the  12th  of  October  1840.  At  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  on 
the  3d  of  November,  after  considering  the  Commissioners’  letter  of  the  12th  of 
October,  they  passed,  and  subsequently  communicated  to  the  Commissioners,  the 
following  resolution :  “  That  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  be  requested  to  send 
down  their  architect  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  outlay  that  would  be  required 
on  the  present  workhouses,  after  which  the  Board  will  further  consider  the 
matter.”  In  answer  to  this  communication  the  Commissioners  suggested  that 
the  required  estimate  should  be  prepared  by  the  architect  employed  for  building 
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G.  C.  Leivis,  Esq.  the  Stockport  workhouse,  or  by  some  other  respectable  person  from  Manchester. 

- -  This  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  guardians  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  22d 

4  August  1846.  December;  and  on  the  17th  February  1841  the  architect  employed  made  his 
report.  On  the  10th  of  August  1841  the  workhouse  committee  recommended 
that  some  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  Macclesfield  workhouse,  which 
recommendation  was  submitted  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  it  appearing  that 
such  alterations  would  correct  some  of  the  existing  irregularities,  and  effect 
some  improvement  in  the  classification  of  males  and  females,  and  provide 
more  conveniently  for  the  sick  and  aged ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  moreover,  having 
reported  to  the  Commissioners  that  a  better  spirit  was  manifested  among  the 
guardians,  and  that  they  were  somewhat  disposed  to  lessen  the  opposition  with 
which,  up  to  that  time,  the  advice  offered  by  the  Commissioners  had  been 
received,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  sanction  the 
alterations  proposed,  the  Commissioners  signified  their  approval  of  them,  and  on 
the  23d  February  1842  issued  an  order  authorizing  the  guardians  to  expend 
150/.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  On  the  22d  December  1842, 
however,  the  clerk  applied  to  the  Commissioners  for  a  form  of  order  and  con¬ 
sent  to  build  a  workhouse,  with  a  view  to  another  attempt  being  made  to  obtain 
the  necessary  signature  thereto ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  the 
requisite  number  of  signatures  of  guardians  to  such  consent,  the  Commissioners, 
on  the  4th  January  1843,  issued  an  order  empowering  the  guardians,  or  any  of 
them  respectively,  to  sign  and  signify  such  consent,  otherwise  than  at  some 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  On  the  21st  February  the  clerk  to  the 
guardians  transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  the  consent  to  build  a  workhouse, 
duly  signed  by  the  requisite  number  of  guardians ;  and  on  the  3d  March  the 
Commissioners  issued  an  order,  authorizing  the  guardians  to  purchase  ground 
and  build  a  workhouse ;  and  subsequently  two  other  orders1  were  issued  by 
them,  increasing  the  sum  to  be  expended  for  this  purpose.  A  workhouse  has 
been  built  in  pursuance  of  such  order,  at  a  cost  of  11,191/. 

21582.  Was  this  workhouse  built  with  the  consent  of  the  guardians? _ It 

was  built  entirely  with  the  consent  of  the  guardians. 

21583.  Mr..  Christie.]  What  are  those  papers  from  which  you  have  bee1* 
reading  ?  This  is  an  abstract  of  the  correspondence  preserved  in  the  office. 

21584.  Can  you  produce  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  of  which  you  have 
read  parts  ?  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  do  so.  I  understood  from  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  district,  that  the  workhouse  at  Macclesfield  is 
an  extremely  good  workhouse,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  law  has  been 
much  improved  since  it  was  built ;  and  it  appears  from  the  statement  I  have 
lead,  that  no  unnecessary  delay,  as  far  as  the  Commissioners  were  concerned 
took  place  in  building  the  workhouse. 

21585.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  If  the  statement  were  made  that  you  had  neglected 
representations  made  to  you  of  abuses  which  existed  in  Macclesfield,  and  that 
you  had  not  taken  any  step  to  correct  those  abuses,  do  you  think  that  would  be 
a  just  and  correct  statement  of  what  occurred  ?— It  appears  to  me  by  no  means 
a  correct  statement.  It  appears  to  me  we  exerted  ourselves,  and  with  complete 
success,  to  obtain  the  building  of  a  sufficient  workhouse  for  that  union  ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Commissioners,  looking  to  the 
character  of  the  population  of  Macclesfield,  to  have  imposed  any  such  regula¬ 
tions  upon  out-door  relief  as  have  been  with  propriety  imposed  in  the  rural 
districts.  I  he  Commissioners  have  adopted  in  the  case  of  Macclesfield  the 
same  policy  that  they  had  done  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  en¬ 
couraging  as  far  as  they  could  the  building  of  workhouses,  but  not  issuing  to 

the  guardians  the  prohibitory  order  respecting  out-door  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied. 

21586.  Do  you  think  if  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  taken  sudden  and 
immediate  steps  greatly  to  alter  the  mode  in  which  the  poor  were  relieved  in 
Macclesfield  and  Bolton  in  1841,  they  would  have  carried  with  them  the  sen¬ 
timents  and  feelings  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  and  the  local  authorities  of 
those  towns  ?  I  am  perfectly  certain  we  should  have  met  with  almost  universal 
opposition,  if  we  had  attempted  to  proceed  by  a  more  rapid  or  a  more  decisive 
course  than  that  which  we  adopted. 

22  .387,  Mr.  EtwalL]  Is  the  ordef  prohibiting  out-door  relief  to  the  able- 
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bodied,  still  unissued  in  the  Macclesfield  district  r — I  believe  it  has  never  been 
issued  to  the  Macclesfield  Union. 

21588.  Mr.  Fielden.']  Are  there  any  large  manufacturing  towns  to  which  the 
Prohibitory  Order  has  been  issued  ?—  I  am  not  aware  of  the  Prohibitory  Order 
having  been  issued  to  any  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns;  it  may 
possibly  have  been  issued  to  unions  containing  small  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  Midland  counties.  In  Leicestershire,  for  instance,  it  has  been  issued  to 
unions  containing  manufacturing  towns,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
issued  to  any  union  containing  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  Lancashire,  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  or  Cheshire. 

21589.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Should  you  have  considered  it  wise,  in  a  time  of 
great  distress,  to  make  so  sudden  a  change  in  the  mode  in  which  the  relief  of 
the  poor  was  conducted,  and  to  do  this  contrary  to  the  representations  of  the 
guardians  and  local  authorities  ? — Speaking  for  myself,  I  should  not  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  wise  ;  and  the  best  proof  of  my  opinion  is  that  I  acted  upon  a  diffe¬ 
rent  policy  at  that  period.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1841,  Mr. 
Lefevre  having  resigned,  and  his  successor  not  having  been  appointed,  the 
entire  powers  of  the  Commission  was  delegated  to  me ;  I  acted  alone  during 
the  short  Session  of  1841. 

21590.  You  have  now  stated  to  the  Committee  the  reasons  why  you  did  not 
adopt  the  suggestions  contained  in  that  report  or  implied  by  that  report,  which 
was  so  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mott  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Chadwiek  ? — Those  are  the 
principal  reasons  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  them. 

21 591*  Are  you  aware  that  a  statement  has  been  made  to  this  Committee 
that  representations  of  abuses  importing  an  obligation  to  act,  are  distasteful  to, 
and  not  well  received  by,  the  Commissioners  ? — I  am  aware  that  a  statement 
to  that  effect  has  been  made  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

21592.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with  regard  to  that  statement  ? 

The  first  observation  that  occurs  to  me  to  make  upon  it,  is  to  give  to  the 
Committee  a  total  denial  of  its  truth ;  I  utterly  deny,  as  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned,  and  as  far  as  I  am  cognizant  both  of  the  proceedings  and  opinions 
of  my  colleagues,  anything  having  occurred  which  could  give  the  smallest 
colour  to  any  such  imputation  upon  us. 

21 593-  I  suppose  occasions  have  occurred  where  unwise  suggestions,  or  what 
you  considered  unwise  suggestions,  have  been  made  to  you,  which  you  have  not 
adopted  ? — Of  course,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  suggestions  have 
been  made  to  the  Commissioners  by  Assistant  Commissioners,  when  they 
have  not  been  adopted.  The  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  at  one  time 
was  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  it  has  necessarily  happened  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  like  other  bodies  to  whom  recommendations  are  made,  have  found 
themselves  constrained,  by  their  sense  of  duty  or  of  prudence,  to  reject  advice 
which  has  been  offered  to  them,  or  to  refuse  to  act  upon  recommendations 
which  they  have  received ;  but  I  feel  confident  that  nothing  which  either 
myself,  or  either  of  my  colleagues  within  my  knowledge,  has  done,  has  ever 
discouraged  the  Assistant  Commissioners  from  using  their  best  endeavours  to 
detect  and  report  to  the  Commissioners  abuses,  consisting  in  violations  of  the 
law,  in  violations  of  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  or  in  abuses  of  the 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  No  doubt  some  of  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  thought  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  Commissioners  to  use  more 
rigorous  measures  for  the  repression  of  pauperism,  or  to  adopt  a  more  stringent 
policy  in  the  execution  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  than  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  themselves  were  inclined  to  use.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  those 
Assistant  Commissioners,  who  were  not  very  numerous,  may  have  considered 
that  the  Commissioners  did  not  give  them  adequate  support  in  carrying  their 
views  into  effect.  In  that  respect  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners ;  the  Commissioners  took 
one  view  of  the  duties  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  himself  might  take  another  view.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  might 
think  that  certain  practices  were  to  be  repressed  as  abuses,  as  to  which  the 
Commissioners  entertained  a  different  opinion.  In  that  respect,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  discretion,  whether  or  not  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Commissioners  was  the  more  sound  and  prudent  policy.  But  I  utterly 
deny  that  the  Commissioners  have  at  any  time  discouraged  any  Assistant  Com- 
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missioner  from  using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  detect  and  repress  abuses  which 
the  Commissioners  considered  to  be  such. 

21594.  Am  I  to  understand  that  although  the  Commissioners  do  not  feel 
themselves  in  any  way  bound  to  act  upon  suggestions  they  may  receive  from 
their  Assistant  Commissioners,  if  they  consider  those  suggestions  to  be  inexpe¬ 
dient,  still  they  have  not  in  any  way  justified  the  imputation  that  representa¬ 
tions  of  abuses  are  distasteful  to,  and  not  well  received  by  them  ? — Most  un¬ 
questionably  not ;  and  I  would  state  that  of  late  years,  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Commission,  there  has  been  far  more  disposition  to  receive  complaints  against 
union  officers,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come,  and  to  direct  inquiries 
by  Assistant  Commissioners  into  those  complaints,  than  had  been  the  case  in 
the  earlier  period  of  the  Commission.  The  Commissioners  have  shown,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  the  greatest  readiness  to  cause  complaints  against  officers 
to  be  investigated  ;  and  I  know  that  in  some  cases  we  have  been  blamed  for 
granting  inquiries  into  complaints  of  officers  with  too  great  readiness. 

21595.  Are  you  aware  that  a  statement  has  been  made  before  this  Committee 
that  Mr.  Coode  mentioned  to  you  a  case  in  which  pauper  children  were  let  out 
to  a  silk  mill  in  Tring,  and  that  he  also  stated  that  he  could  not  get  you  to  see 
the  illegality  or  impropriety  of  that  proceeding  ? — I  have  referred  to  that  state¬ 
ment  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  evidence,  and  I  am  unable  to  give  the  Committe  any 
information  upon  it ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  Mr-  Coode  ever  having  made 
any  communication  to  me  about  a  silk  mill  at  Tring,  or  upon  children  being  sent 
to  a  silk  mill  at  Tring,  or  as  to  children  being  sent  to  any  other  silk  mill.  I 
have  no  recollection  upon  the  subject,  and  I  feel  confident  that  no  recent  com¬ 
munication  of  Mr.  Coode  upon  the  subject  has  taken  place  with  me.  The  only 
explanation  I  am  able  to  afford  is  this.  I  was  informed  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Coode  had  been  seen  in  the  office  with  a  newspaper,  containing  a  reference  to 
some  cases  of  children  who  had  been  sent  from  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
and  Marylebone  parishes,  to  a  silk  mill  somewhere,  I  do  not  know  where,  and 
that  he  had  spoken  to  some  one  in  the  office  on  the  subject.  I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  having  spoken  to  me,  nor  do  I  know  the  date  of  that  paragraph 
in  the  newspaper  ;  but  if  he  did  speak  to  me,  which  is  quite  possible,  it  is  very 
likely  I  may  have  said,  what  I  am  stated  to  have  said,  that  I  could  not  see  the 
illegality  of  the  practice  ;  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Commissioners  had  issued  no  regulations  with  respect  to  relief,  either  to  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  or  Marylebone  parishes,  there  was  no  breach  of 
their  regulations  ;  and  as  there  was  no  breach  of  the  law  that  I  am  aware  of, 
I  may  very  likely  have  said  I  could  not  see  the  illegality  of  the  practice,  or  the 
necessity  of  our  interfering  with  parishes  which  were  governed  by  local  acts. 

21596.  Marylebone  parish  and  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  not  being 
under  the  Commissioners  ;  at  least  being  governed  by  local  Acts  ? — Yes ;  and  no 
regulation  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  workhouse,  or  to  relief,  having 
been  issued  to  them. 

21597.  Generally  speaking,  have  the  Commissioners  been  indifferent  to  the 
necessity  of  correcting  abuses  where  they  did  exist,  with  reference  to  the 
employment  of  pauper  children  in  silk  mills  ?- — The  Commissioners  have  inter¬ 
fered  in  a  number  of  cases  to  which  I  can  refer  the  Committee,  if  they  desire 
it,  where  children  have  been  sent  to  factories.  The  subject  is  one  with  which 
the  Commissioners  are  quite  familiar  ;  our  opinions  are  quite  settled  upon  it ; 
and  I  could  state  the  view  we  take  of  the  employment  of  children  under 
different  circumstances  in  factories ;  we  have  in  general  discouraged  it ;  but 
I  have  not  the  least  recollection  of  anything  having  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  Tring  Union.  I  may  state  generally,  that  the  Commissioners  have  dis¬ 
couraged  the  sending  of  children  from  the  workhouses  to  factories,  so  long  as  the 
children  remain  inmates  of  the  workhouses.  If  the  Committee  wish  it,  I  can 
put  in  a  series  of  cases  on  the  subject. 

21598.  I  will  now  proceed  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  transacting  business  in  the  office.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make 
with  reference  to  a  paper  which  has  been  produced  before  the  Committee, 
which  is  a  case  prepared  by  Mr.  Chadwick  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  pro. 
ceedings  of  the  Board  previous  to  1841  ? — I  would  state  to  the  Committee  that 
when  I  was  appointed,  I  did  not  find  it  to  be  the  practice  for  the  secretary,  or 
either  of  the  assistant  secretaries,  to  attend  the  Commissioners  while  they  were 
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transacting  the  business  of  the  day  to  take  minutes  of  their  proceedings ; 
I  merely  continued  the  practice  which  I  found  in  existence  at  the  time  I  was 
appointed.  Mr.  Lefevre  and  I  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  portion  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  each  day,  and  disposing  of  it  provisionally,  and  either  after¬ 
wards,  or  from  time  to  time,  communicating  mutually  one  to  another  all  those 
questions  upon  which  there  appeared  to  be  any  doubt  or  ground  for  joint  deli¬ 
beration.  The  business  having  been  disposed  in  that  manner,  the  minutes  of 
the  day  were  taken  by  the  chief  clerk  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners. 
In  the  first  place  I  would  state  to  the  Committee  the  number  of  days  during 
which  it  appears,  from  the  Rough  Minute  Book,  Mr.  Chadwick  attended  and 
took  some  minutes  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  during  the  years  1839,  1840, 
and  1841. 

21599.  That  was  previously  to  Mr.  Chadwick’s  preparation  of  that  case  ? — It 
was  previously. 

21600.  Mr.  Etwall.]  In  what  year  were  you  appointed? — In  January  1839. 
Mr.  Chadwick  took  some  minutes,  but  not  all  the  minutes  of  the  day,  upon 
15  days  in  1839;  upon  12  days  in  1840,  and  upon  four  days  in  1841. 

21601.  Mr.  ■Christie.']  Who  took  the  other  minutes  on  those  days? — The 
minutes  were  prepared  in  the  form  in  which  the  Committee  have  seen  them, 
by  the  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Moore,  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners. 

21602.  Was  he  present  in  the  room  ? — No,  he  was  not  present  in  the  room  ; 
the  minutes  were  prepared  from  the  directions  initialed  by  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ;  that  was  the  form  which  I  found  in  practice  when  I  came  to  the 
Commission,  and  which  has  been  continued  in  practice  up  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Chadwick  states,  in  the  paper  which  he  prepared  in  1841,  “  The  country  is 
separated  into  three  districts  when  there  are  three  Commissioners  in  London, 
snd  into  two  districts  when  there  are  only  two  Commissioners ;  and  each  Com¬ 
missioner  takes  a  district.  The  whole  of  the  letters  or  communications  arising 
from  each  district  are  taken  to  the  Commissioner  who  superintends  the 
particular  district,  and  he  writes  or  dictates  the  answer,  and  gives  directions 
upcn  each  of  them  to  his  clerk.  If  the  Commissioner  thinks  fit,  he  goes  to  the 
room  of  his  colleague,  and  consults  him.”  That  passage  does  not  correctly 
describe  the  practice  during  the  time  1  have  been  Commissioner,  up  to  the 
year  1841.  It  is  true  the  country  was  divided  into  three  districts,  and  assigned 
to  a  clerk,  but  no  particular  district  was  assigned  to  either  of  the  Commissioners. 
We  made  it  a  practice  to  alternate  on  successive  days  with  different  districts, 
that  we  might  be  equally  well  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  This 
may  have  described  the  practice  which  existed  at  some  previous  time,  but  it  is 
not  the  practice  which  existed  after  my  appointment. 

21603.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  It  is  not  the  practice  which  existed  in  1841,  at  the 
time  this  case  was  prepared  ? — Certainly  not. 

21604.  Mr.  Christie.]  Is  that  the  only  exception  you  take  to  the  accuracy 
of  that  passage  ? — 1  object  to  the  statement  as  to  the  action  of  a  Commissioner 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleague.  Mr.  Lefevre  and  I  were  in  constant 
communication  during  the  whole  of  the  time  he  and  I  were  Commissioners 
together,  and  no  act  of  any  importance  was  done  without  our  joint  knowledge 
and  concurrence ;  and  according  to  my  view,  we  acted  most  strictly  up  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  as  a  Board.  The  statement  in  this  case  would  lead 
any  one  to  infer,  that  there  was  a  complete  division  of  business,  and  that  each 
Commissioner  acted  by  himself,  without  reference  to  the  other  Commissioners. 
My  statement  is,  that  the  division  of  the  business  was  only  provisional,  and  that 
it  was  a  division  made  for  the  convenience  and  dispatch  of  business  ;  but  that 
in  all  matters  requiring  joint  deliberation,  joint  deliberation  took  place.  Here 
is  another  statement,  which  was  incorrect  at  the  time  when  this  case  was 
drawn  :  “  The  Assistant  Commissioners  acting  in  the  several  districts  proceed 
on  the  understanding  that  they  act  under  the  authority  of  a  single  Commis¬ 
sioner,  though  on  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Board.”  That  was  not  the 
case  at  any  time  after  my  appointment ;  I  believe  at  a  previous  time  there  had 
been  divisions  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  among  the  Commissioners. 

21605.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  they  acted  rather  under  the  authority  of  a 
single  Commissioner  than  under  the  joint  superintendence  of  the  Board  ? — It  is 
not  correct  that  they  proceeded  on  the  understanding  that  they  acted  on  the 
authority  of  a  single  Commissioner.  There  was  no  division  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  between  Mr.  Lefevre  and  myself;  there  was  no  understanding 
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that  certain  Assistant  Commissioners  received  instructions  from  him,  and 
certain  other  Assistant  Commissioners  received  instructions  from  me,  or  com¬ 
municated  in  any  way  with  one  rather  than  the  other. 

2 1 C06.  Used  you  not  to  give  instructions  separately  ?— -We  used  to  correspond 
with  them. 

21607.  Separately? — Yes;  but  it  is  stated  here  that  they  acted  under  the 
authority  of  a  single  Commissioner. 

21608.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Did  you  ever,  by  any  letter  written  by  a  single  Com¬ 
missioner,  empower  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  do  a  thing  which  he  would 
not  have  been  empowered  to  do  without  that  letter? — Certainly  not;  whenever 
authority  was  given  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  act,  it  was  by  a  letter  in 
the  official  form. 

21609.  In  the  10th  page  of  this  paper  you  will  find  certain  doubts  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Chadwick  in  the  form  of  questions.  The  first  question  is,  “  Can  the 
Commissioners  act  separately  first  in  making  orders  ?  ”  Was  it  the  custom  of 
the  Commissioners  to  act  separately  in  making  orders  ? — Never  at  any  time. 
Orders  have  always  been  signed  by  at  least  two  Commissioners,  though  the  Act 
does  not  in  every  case  require  that  the  order  should  be  so  signed. 

21610.  “  Secondly,  in  the  expression  of  their  opinion,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners.”  The  Committee  has  it  in  evidence  that  where  it  is  a  mere 
expression  of  opinion,  one  of  the  Commissioners  has  frequently  considered 
himself  authorized  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  answering  for  the  opinions 
of  his  colleagues  ? — Yes,  in  cases  where  he  was  quite  sure,  from  previous  con¬ 
sultation,  what  their  opinions  were. 

21611.  If  he  were  not  so  aware  by  previous  consultation,  would  a  single 
Commissioner  feel  himself  authorized  to  undertake  that  responsibility  ? — No. 

21612.  Then  even  where  a  separate  letter  has  been  written  by  a  Commis¬ 
sioner,  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  three  Commissioners,  that  step  has  only 
been  taken  by  a  single  Commissioner  after  conferring  and  consulting  with  his 
colleagues  ?— ' The  Commissioners  may  individually  have  expressed  an  opinion 
of  their  own  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner. 

21613.  The  second  question  is:  “  Can  the  Commissioners  dispense  with  the 
making  and  keeping  of  a  record  by  a  proper  officer,  present  at  and  witnessing  the 
proceedings  recorded  ?  ”  Has  that  question  ever  been  put  to  competent  legal 
authorities  ? — That  question,  taken  with  the  subsequent  argument,  was  under¬ 
stood  by  me  at  the  time  to  imply  that  the  proper  officer  was  the  secretary ;  I 
understood  the  meaning  of  that  question  to  be,  Can  the  Commissioners  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  making  and  keeping  of  a  record  by  the  secretary,  or  one  of  the 
assistant  secretaries,  present  at  and  witnessing  the  proceedings  recorded  ?  ”  If 
the  Committee  will  refer  to  page  1 3,  they  will  see  that  that  is  argued  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  :  “  But  it  is  known  to  form  a  main  portion  of  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  secretary  to  make  minutes,  and  to  be  responsible  for  their  care ;  he  is 
also  legally  competent  as  a  witness  of  the  acts  recorded.”  It  certainly  was  my 
understanding  at  the  time,  and  that  was  also  Mr.  Coode’s  understanding,  that 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  opinion  was  that  the  secretary  was  the  proper  person  to  be 
present  during  the  sittings  of  the  Commissioners,  in  order  that  he  might 
take  the  minutes  of  all  the  discussions,  and  that  unless  the  minutes  were  so 
taken  by  him,  the  decisions  were  not  authentic. 

21614.  Are  you  aware  whether  Mr.  Chadwick  ever  advanced  his  claim  to 
be  present  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  as  secretary  ? — I  do  not  think  after 
I  was  appointed  he  advanced  his  claim  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  sug¬ 
gestions  in  this  case. 

21615.  With  regard  to  the  keeping  of  a  record,  the  Committee  has  in 
evidence  the  opinion  of  the  late  law  officers  of  the  Crown  with  regard  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  record  which  they  now  keep  ? — The  late  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  concurred  in  thinking  that  the  record  kept  by  the 
Commissioners  was  a  sufficient  record ;  that  it  satisfied  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Act ;  and  they  moreover  added,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  record  to  be 
made  by  the  secretary,  nor  were  they  bound  to  deliberate  in  his  presence. 
That  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  record,  the  person  by  whom 
it  is  to  be  kept,  and  the  presence  of  the  secretary  at  the  Board,  appears  to  me 
to  be  decided  by  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers. 

21616.  Did  Mr.  Tomlinson,  in  the  opinion  which  was  given  in  conference 
with  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Lumley,  express  a  very  strong  opinion  with  respect  to 
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the  sufficiency  of  the  records  or  minutes  which  are  now  kept  in  the  Poor-law  g.  C.  Lews,  Esq. 

Commission  Office  ? — Yes,  he  did.  “  The  object  of  the  Legislature  in  requiring  - — 

these  minutes  appears  in  the  fourth  and  following  sections ;  the  submission  of  4  August  1846. 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  preparation  from  them  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  general  reports  of  their  proceedings  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
the  furnishing  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  such  information 
as  he  may  require-  The  best  records  or  minutes  are  those  which  may  most 
readily  and  effectually  serve  those  ends,  and  such  appear  to  be  the  character 
of  those  which  I  have  carefully  inspected.” 

21617.  Did  Mr.  Tomlinson  carefully  inspect  the  records  which  are  regularly 
kept  in  the  office  ? — He  did,  very  carefully. 

21618.  Then  his  opinion  is  not  solely  founded  upon  a  case  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  but  also  upon  his  own  personal  inspection  of  the  records  ? — 

Yes ;  I  believe  the  books  were  taken  to  him  for  his  inspection.  With  regard 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me 
to  remark,  that  we  not  only  satisfy  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act,  but  we  do 
more,  inasmuch  as  we  keep  a  copy,  in  eoctenso ,  of  every  letter  we  receive  ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  keep  the  original  of  every  letter  we  receive  ;  we  keep  a  copy,  in 
eoctenso,  of  every  letter  we  write  ;  and  we  also  keep  a  correct  duplicate  of  every 
order  we  sign  and  issue.  The  fourth  section  does  not  require  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  keep  the  original  letters,  or  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  letters  they  write, 
or  of  the  orders  they  issue.  It  merely  requires  that  certain  particulars  of 
reference  to  every  letter  received,  from  whence,  its  date,  the  date  of  reception, 
and  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  should  be  recorded  ;  and  also  a  minute  of 
every  order  made  by  the  said  Commissioners.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  original 
letters,  or  copies  of  letters  written,  or  orders  issued.  The  Commissioners 
therefore  not  only  satisfy  the  terms  of  this  clause  by  keeping  a  Minute  Book, 
and  by  keeping  minutes  of  all  their  proceedings,  but  they  also  keep  that  which 
is  the  most  authentic  of  all  records,  namely,  the  originals  of  the  letters  they 
receive,  and  copies  of  all  letters  which  they  write,  and  of  the  orders  issued  by 
them. 

21619.  The  third  question  which  is  put  is,  “  Can  an  individual  Commissioner 
direct  anything  he  may  think  proper  to  be  inserted  in  the  minutes  by  any  clerk 
or  person  to  whom  he  may  think  fit  to  give  directions?”  Previous  to  1841, 
was  it  the  practice  of  the  secretary  individually  to  give  directions  to  the  clerks 
to  insert  things  in  the  Minutes,  or  was  it  his  practice  to  insert  things  in  the 
Minutes  himself  without  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  the  secretary,  after  my  appointment,  was  in  the  habit  of  inserting  anything 
in  the  Minutes  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners. 

21620.  How  were  the  fair  minutes  prepared  from  the  rough  minutes? — The 
fair  minutes  were  prepared  by  the  chief  clerk  from  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
decisions  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  day.  It  might  happen  that  a  portion 
of  the  minutes  was  taken  by  the  secretary,  but  that  would  only  be  a  small 
portion  ;  the  minutes  were  kept  by  the  chief  clerk. 

21621.  Mr.  Christie.']  Is  not  he  under  the  secretary’s  direction? — Generally 
he  is  under  the  secretary’s  direction,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  the  secretary  paid 
any  special  attention  to  keeping  the  minutes  at  that  time. 

21622.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Who  was  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
minutes  before  1841  ? — Legally,  the  Commissioners  were  responsible;  as  the 
law  officers  say,  the  Commissioners  are  the  persons  on  whom  the  duty  of 
making  a  record  is  imposed,  and  they  may  employ  any  person  in  the  office  they 
think  fit  to  keep  the  record.  The  record  had  been  kept  by  the  chief  clerk,  and 
we  had  every  reason  to  rely  upon  his  accuracy. 

21623.  If  the  secretary  has  stated  that  he  was  responsible  previously  to 
1841,  and  that  he  constantly  attended  to  it,  would  that  be  consistent  with  your 
recollection  of  the  fact  r — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  special  responsibility  of 
the  secretary  on  the  subject. 

21624.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  mean  responsibility  to  the  Commissioners  or 
to  the  public  ? — Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

21625.  Then  the  secretary  was  not  responsible  to  the  Commissioners  for 
keeping  the  minutes  previously  ?— No.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
special  duty  of  that  nature  assigned  to  him.  The  person  the  Commissioners 
considered  immediately  responsible,  was  the  chief  clerk. 
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21626.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Since  1841,  are  not  the  minutes  sanctioned  on  each 
day  by  the  signature  of  more  than  one  Commissioner  ? — In  1841,  in  order  to 
make  the  record  as  authentic  as  possible,  an  alteration  was  introduced  by  me 
at  Mr.  Coode’s  advice.  All  those  acts  which  were  considered  as  proceedings  of 
the  Board  were  entered  on  the  day,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  sheet,  and  were 
authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  at  least  two  of  the  Commissioners,  and  by 
the  signatures  of  all  three,  if  they  were  in  the  office. 

21627.  Am  I  to  understand  from  that  answer,  that  since  the  year  1841,  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  can  be  inserted  in  the  minutes,  or  remain  in  the  minutes,  without 
the  sanction  of  more  than  one  Commissioner? — Certainly  not,  and  those 
minutes  must  be  contemporaneous. 

21628.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  do  you  mean  by  contemporaneous? — The  pre¬ 
vious  Minute  Book  had  fallen  into  arrears ;  I  believe  that  was  one  reason  for 
adopting  the  change.  The  transcription  of  the  Fair  Minute  Book  from  the 
rough  minutes  had  fallen  into  arrears,  whereas  the  copy  which  we  now  sign  is 
the  fair  copy  at  the  time  when  it  is  made,  and  it  is  signed  by  us  without  being 
transcribed. 

21629.  Chairman.]  Is  that  signed  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  same  day 
that  the  rough  minutes  are  taken  ? — Yes.  At  present  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  properly  called  a  Rough  Minute  Sheet.  The  Minute  Sheet  is  prepared  in 
detail  from  the  papers  of  the  day. 

21630.  Mr.  Christie .]  Then  there  are  no  contemporaneous  minutes  now,  if 
there  are  no  rough  minutes  taken  on  the  day  on  which  the  business  is  done  ? — 
There  are  no  minutes  in  a  corrected  form  ;  the  corrected  sheet  of  the  minutes 
is  abstracted  from  the  various  papers  which  have  been  decided  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  during  the  day. 

21631.  Chairman.]  Is  that  fair  minute  prepared  in  every  case  on  the  same 
day  ? — That  is  the  general  rule. 

21632.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Are  not  the  minutes  made  by  the  Commissioners 
themselves  on  the  original  papers  ? — The  minutes  are  made  or  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves  upon  the  original  papers. 

21633.  Mr.  Christie.]  How  many  Commissioners  sign  the  minute  on  the 
original  paper? — The  practice  is  for  the  signature  of  one  Commissioner  to  be 
taken  as  conveying  the  decision  of  all. 

2 1 634.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  The  minutes  appear  sanctioned  by  the  signatures  of 
two  Commissioners  ? — The  full  minutes  are  sanctioned  afterwards  by  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  at  least  two  Commissioners. 

21635.  And  those  are  the  documents  which  were  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  Mr.  Tomlinson  ? — Yes. 

21636.  And  considered  satisfactory  by  him? — Yes,  and  by  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General. 

21637.  Satisfactory,  as  complying  with  the  statute? — Yes;  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  terms  of  the  statute  were  fully  complied  with ;  I  am  speaking 
of  the  general  practice ;  it  is  another  question  whether  that  practice  has  been 
invariably  pursued. 

21638.  A  reference  has  been  made  in  evidence  before  this  Committee  to  the 
Commissioners  having  casual  interviews  with  each  other ;  is  it  consistent  with 
the  usual  practice  of  the  office,  that  one  Commissioner  should  have  a  casual 
interview  with  another  ? — I  am  unable  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  casual  interviews.”  The  Commissioners  meet  at  the  office  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  They  may  consider  any  papers  provisionally  in  their 
separate  rooms.  It  often  happens  that  a  document  of  considerable  length  has 
to  be  read.  A  separate  perusal  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  case  of  that  sort. 
One  of  the  Commissioners  may  read  it  first,  and  he  may  give  it  to  another  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  may  afterwards  read  it.  They  may  then  meet  and  consult  upon 
it.  But  I  can  conceive  nothing  less  casual  than  a  meeting  of  that  sort,  when 
persons  are  in  the  same  office  for  the  transaction  of  the  same  business,  and 
meet  for  the  discussion  of  that  business.  No  formal  notice,  or  fixing  of  regular 
hours,  would  be  any  advantage  to  anybody.  They  are  there  during  the  whole 
day  for  the  transaction  of  the  business,  and  they  meet  at  times  which  are  con¬ 
venient  to  themselves.  If  the  Board  were  more  numerous ;  if  the  Poor-law 
Commission  consisted  of  six  or  eight  members,  it  might  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  fixed  hours  of  meeting ;  but  when  the  Commissioners  are  at  most 
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three,  and  often  only  two,  I  can  see  no  advantage  which  there  would  be  in  not 
adopting  the  course  which  we  adopt  at  present. 

21639.  The  correspondence  and  business  of  the  office  is  extensive,  is  not  it  ? 
— The  correspondence  of  the  office  is  so  large,  that  at  times,  when  the  orders, 
for  example,  have  been  under  consideration,  and  when  there  has  been  much 
business,  not  involved  in  the  ordinary  correspondence  of  the  day,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Commissioners  to  resort  to  some  plan  for  the  division  of 
labour,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  through  the  business  of  the  day.  They 
have  adopted  in  that  case  the  practice  which  I  believe  prevails  in  all  Boards, 
namely,  of  making  provisionally,  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Board,  a  division  of  labour  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
dispatch  of  business  ;  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  a  single  Board  in  this  kingdom,  in  which  some  such  arrangement  as  that 
has  not  been  resorted  to.  It  has  been  invariably  the  practice  for  the  members 
of  the  Board  to  distribute  the  business  provisionally  among  themselves  for 
preliminary  consideration,  and  afterwards  to  agree  in  their  results.  I  would 
state  to  the  Committee,  that  the  letters  received  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
average  about  30,000  a  year,  and  that  the  letters  written  and  sent  out  by  them, 
independently  of  printed  letters,  average  about  45,000.  In  addition  to  this 
correspondence,  the  Committee  are  aware  that  we  have  the  duty  of  issuing 
regulations  to  the  unions,  some  general  and  some  special;  and  that  those 
regulations,  being  intended  to  be  more  or  less  permanent  in  their  character, 
necessarily  require  much  consideration.  Moreover,  we  receive  deputations 
from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  from  parishes  frequently  ;  and  frequently  have 
interviews  with  persons  who  call  at  the  office,  and  in  that  manner,  if  some 
such  arrangement  as  we  make  were  not  adopted,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
business  of  the  office  to  be  regularly  transacted.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
my  view  of  a  Board,  we  now  act,  and  always  have  acted  strictly  as  a  Board. 
In  no  instance  has  any  permanent  division,  either  of  country,  or  of  a  portion 
of  the  business,  been  made  among  Commissioners.  No  one  Commissioner  has 
taken  a  special  department  of  the  business,  and  transacted  that  portion  without 
reference  to  his  colleagues,  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

2 1 640.  In  fact,  practically,  upon  every  matter  of  importance,  the  opinions  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  Commissioners  to  form  a  Board  are  taken  ? — That  is 
the  fact. 

21641.  And  a  record  made  of  all  the  acts  done  by  the  Commissioners,  that 
record  being  sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  more  than  one  Commissioner  ?  • — 
Yes,  that  is  also  the  fact.  Every  act  of  the  Board  which  we  consider  to  be  a 
proceeding  which  leads  to  any  legal  consequence,  which  confers  any  right  or 
any  authority,  is  entered  upon  the  minutes,  and  is  subscribed  by  at  least  two 
Commissioners.  For  example,  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  a  letter,  or  an 
answer  to  a  person  who  applies  for  a  copy  of  a  report  to  be  sent  to  him,  or  a 
return  to  an  order  of  The  House  of  Commons  received  from  a  parish  officer, 
would  not  be  entered  in  the  minutes,  and  would  simply  appear  in  the  Ledger 
of  Correspondence. 

21642.  But  a  record  would  be  kept  even  of  that  ? — Yes,  a  record  of  it  is  kept 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act ;  but  it  would  not  appear  upon  the  minutes 
as  an  act  of  the  Board. 

21643.  Chairman .]  Would  any  letter  written  by  the  Commissioners  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  country,  as  to  the 
bearing  of  a  particular  provision  in  your  rules  and  regulations,  be  entered  in 
the  minutes  ? — No,  I  think  not  ;  unless  the  opinion  appears  to  lead  to  some 
important  consequence,  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  entering  opinions  upon  the 
minutes.  In  making  that  distinction,  we  have  acted  upon  Mr.  Goode’s  advice. 
His  view  was,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  propriety,  that  giving  opinions 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  was  wholly  voluntary,  and  that  we  might 
decline  to  give  opinions  upon  the  constructions  even  of  our  own  regulations  ; 
that  it  is  not  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Act ;  and  that  if  we  voluntarily 
gave  opinions,  they  could  not  be  considered  as  proceedings  which  were  to  be 
recorded.  Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  state  that,  in  the  case  sup¬ 
posed,  we  should  keep  the  original  letter  written  to  us  by  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians,  together  with  a  full  copy  oi  our  answer  to  it,  though  we  are  not 
lequired  to  do  so  by  the  Act ;  so  that,  in  case  of  any  motion  in  Parliament 
for  the  production  of  the  papers,  they  could  be  produced.  The  nature  of 
our  minutes  is  merely  formal,  acording  to  our  practice.  It  gives  110  addi- 
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tional  information  in  the  case  of  correspondence,  inasmuch  as  the  entry  in 
the  minutes  is  only  an  abstract  of  papers  which  exist  in  extenso  in  the  office. 
The  only  case  in  which  the  minutes  contain  any  information  which  is  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  is  where  there  is  some  proceeding  of  which  there  is 
no  written  record  elsewhere  in  existence.  For  example,  if  a  deputation  is 
received,  the  Commissioners  may,  if  they  think  fit,  enter  a  statement  of  what 
passes  with  the  deputation  upon  the  minutes  of  the  day. 

2 1 644.  Do  they  practically  do  so  ? — Practically,  I  think,  we  generally  keep  a 
record  of  what  passes  %  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  we  are  bound  to  make 
a  record  of  merely  interlocutory  matter. 

21645.  Mr.  Sutton.]  Again,  with  reference  to  receiving  deputations; 
that,  I  suppose,  is  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ? — It  is  ; 
and  the  Committee  will  observe  with  regard  to  those  minutes,  that  the  minutes 
made  of  interviews  with  deputations  are  a  kind  of  testimony  in  case  of  dispute, 
which  is  of  no  very  great  value,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  record  made  by  ourselves, 
and  not  submitted  to  the  parties  with  whom  the  interview  takes  place.  For 
example,  supposing  we  have  an  interview  with  a  deputation,  they  subsequently 
complain  that  we  have  not  done  something  which  we  had  promised  to  do  ;  we 
say  there  was  a  misunderstanding,  that  no  such  promise  was  made  ;  we  imagine 
we  can  appeal  to  our  own  records  or  minutes.  They  say,  “  We  had  no  notice 
of  that  record,  it  was  not  communicated  to  us  ;  it  only  proves  the  view  of  the 
Commissioners.”  In  case,  therefore,  of  any  dispute  as  to  facts,  the  mere 
entry  that  we  can  make  of  the  results  of  the  deputation  is  not  very  decisive 
evidence.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  not  been  very  desirous  of 
preserving  full  records  of  what  passes  in  a  deputation, 

21646.  Chairman.']  You  stated  that,  ordinarily  speaking,  an  expression  of 
opinion  would  not  be  recorded ;  would  a  record  exist  in  this  case :  a  Board  of 
Guardians  applies  to  you  for  leave  to  give  relief  in  a  particular  way,  which 
without  your  permission  would  not  be  legal ;  a  letter  is  written  by  you  sanc¬ 
tioning  that  mode  of  giving  relief ;  would  the  letter  making  the  application, 
and  the  letter  acceding  to  it,  both  or  either  of  them,  be  entered  upon  the 
minutes  ? — Both.  A  sanction  to  give  relief  would  be  an  act  of  the  Board 
according  to  our  view,  and  would  be  entered  upon  the  minutes. 

21647.  Would  such  a  sanction  be  given  by  a  single  Commissioner  in  any 
case  ? — The  form  would  be  this  :  the  paper  would  be  considered  either  by  two 
Commissioners  sitting  together,  or  by  one  Commissioner,  and  the  direction 
would  be  sanctioned  by  one  of  the  Commissioners.  That  direction  would  be 
transferred  to  the  minutes,  and  the  minutes  would  then  be  signed  by  two  of 
the  Commissioners,  if  not  by  three. 

21648.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  The  act  would  be  approved  of  by  more  than  one 
Commissioner  ?— By  at  least  two  Commissioners. 

21649.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  business  is  conducted  in  the  Poor-law  Office  P — I  have  no 
other  observation  to  make  except'that  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  question  which 
the  Committee  may  put  to  me  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is  trans¬ 
acted.  In  my  belief  the  business  has  always  been  transacted  in  a  perfectly 
regular  and  perfectly  legal  manner.  I  maintain,  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
that  we  have  always  acted  as  a  Board,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word ;  that 
we  now  act  as  a  Board,  and  that  all  the  proceedings  have  been  recorded  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Act ;  and  particularly  I  would  state  that  I  think, 
since  the  change  which  was  made  in  1841,  the  record  has  been  kept  in  the  strict¬ 
est  possible  form.  The  Committee  perhaps  will  allow  me  to  make  one  remark, 
that  all  the  alterations  in  the  mode  of  transacting  and  recording  the  business 
which  have  been  made  since  I  have  been  a  Commissioner,  have,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  made  in  the  direction  of  greater  strictness  and  greater  pre¬ 
cision. 

21650.  Will  you  refer  to  Question  20021,  in  answer  to  which  Mr.  Chadwick 
makes  a  statement  imputing  blame  to  the  Commissioners  for  having  allowed 
the  responsibility  of  writing  harsh  letters  to  remain  upon  him  ? — I  recollect 
that  a  reference  was  made  to  a  sentence  in  an  official  circular  published  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  Bill  which  was 
under  discussion.  The  sentence  quoted  is  this :  “  One  principal  object  of  a 
compulsory  provision  for  the  relief  of  destitution  is  the  prevention  of  alms¬ 
giving.”  I  presume  that  an  official  circular  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners, 
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containing  that  sentence,  but  in  the  copy  I  have,  it  appears  to  have  been  cor¬ 
rected  into  “  prevention  of  mendicancy.”  I  will  show  the  Committee  how  it 
stands  in  the  printed  copy  before  me.  “  One  principal  object  of  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  relief  of  destitution  is  the  prevention  of  mendicancy.”  The 
context  in  the  official  circular  shows,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  distribution 
of  tickets  to  the  ratepayers  to  be  given  to  vagrants,  that  the  Commissioners 
had  in  their  minds  the  prevention  of  mendicancy.  The  word  “  almsgiving  ” 
might  have  been  incautiously  used,  but  it  was  explained  by  the  context.  It 
referred  to  almsgiving  as  the  expression  is  used  in  the  Vagrant  Act,  giving 
alms  to  mendicants.  Howrever,  the  remark  certainly  appears  to  have  been 
made  with  no  special  reference  to  Mr.  Chadwick.  Throughout  the  language 
used  is  “  the  Commissioners ;  ”  the  harshness  displayed  in  the  vindication  of 
certain  principles,  the  persons  referred  to  are  the  Commissioners,  and  not  Mr. 
Chadwick.  Therefore  that,  I  presume,  cannot  bear  out  his  statement. 

21651.  Chairman .]  In  the  last  answer  you  have  given  you  refer  to  certain 
observations  made  upon  this  passage  which  occurs  in  the  official  circular ; 
where  do  you  find  those  observations  ? — Those  observations  occur  in  a  speech 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s,  reported  in  Hansard,  in  the  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  1 9th  March  1841. 

21652.  You  are  going  on,  I  suppose,  to  connect  the  statement  which  you 
have  now  made  with  Mr.  Chadwick’s  charge,  which  is,  that  that  statement 
having  been  made,  he  was  unjustly  allowed  to  remain  under  the  imputation  of 
being  the  author  of  such  language  ? — He  was  under  no  imputation  at  all  with 
respect  to  that  speech,  inasmuch  as  no  reference  whatever  was  made  to 
him. 

21653.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  That  is  one  instance  in  which  a  harshness  of  writing 
was  attributed  to  the  central  authorities  at  Somerset  House  in  Parliament  ? — - 
Yes,  that  is  one  instance. 

21654.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  instances  which  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick,  in  his  answer  to  the  question  ? — I  understood  him  to  have  alluded  to  that 
speech. 

21 655*  I  think  you  stated  that  there  was  another  instance  in  which  some 
observations  upon  the  style  of  writing  of  the  Poor-lawT  Commissioners  were 
made  in  Parliament  ? — The  other  instance  was  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  1842.  Some  remark  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Bickham  Escott,  upon 
a  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  Commissioners,  explaining  the  prohibitory  order. 
In  answer  to  that  remark,  I  find  Sir  James  Graham,  as  reported  in  Hansard,  to 
have  said,  u  The  Honourable  Member  for  Winchester  has  most  rightly  inter¬ 
preted  that  which  fell  from  me  on  a  former  evening.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  a  letter  which  has  been  written,  and  I  must  say  that  I  thought  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  the  secretaries  have  not 
only  written  too  much,  but  in  many  cases  too  harshly.  I  should  say  at  this 
moment  that  public  opinion  is  against  the  measure,  not  so  much  for  what  is 
done,  as  for  what  has  been  written,  written  however  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions.” 

21656.  Mr.  Christie .]  There  is  only  one  secretary,  is  there  r — No  ;  there  are 
two  assistant  secretaries.  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  Sir  James  Graham’s  ob¬ 
servation,  though  it  was  suggested  by  the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bickham 
Escott,  was  general  in  its  terms,  and  referred  to  letters  written  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Commission,  at  which  time  I  was  not  a  Commissioner. 

_  21657.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Supposing  that  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  what 
did  occur,  it  would  seem  that  no  imputation  upon  the  motives  of  the  writer  of 
this  letter  was  made  in  any  way  ? — No,  I  do  not  understand  that  the  imputation 
was  upon  the  motives,  but  only  upon  the  discretion. 

21658,  There  is  a  particular  passage  which  would  lead  to  the  inference  that 
Sir  James  Graham  at  the  time  thought  the  motives  of  the  writer  were  good  ? 
—Unquestionably,  Sir  James  Graham  gives  the  author  of  the  letter  credit  for 
his  motive. 

21659.  Chairman.]  I  understand  this  expression  was  used  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  though  of  general  applicability,  originated  in  a  reference  made  by  Mr. 
Escott  to  a  particular  letter  ? — Yes. 

21660.  Does  that  letter  appear  in  Mr.  Escott’s  statement  ?— Yes,  that  letter  is 
quoted  :  a  passage  is  quoted  from  the  letter  explanatory  of  the  prohibitory  order. 
Mr.  Chadwick  appears  to  be  under  the  impression,  from  statements  in  his  evidence, 
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G.  C.  Lewis ,  Esq.  that  the  letter  was  drafted  by  me.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  it  was  a  letter  which 

* — - “  was  very  much  considered  at  different  times  ;  that  it  underwent  considerable 

4  August  1846.  alterations,  and  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  drafted  by  any  one  person,  and 

that,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  the  particular  passage  to  which  reference  was  made, 
was  a  legal  explanation,  which  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  assistant  secre¬ 
taries. 

21661.  Do  you  refer  to  the  instructional  letter  as  to  the  general  prohibitory 
order  ? — That  is  the  letter. 

21662.  Will  you  mention  the  particular  passage  to  which  reference  was 
made  ? — *1  think  the  particular  passage  was  struck  out  afterwards,  and  that  it 
does  not  stand  in  the  present  letter.  The  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  p.  74.  The  first  exception  to  the  first 
article  is,  “  Where  such  persons  shall  require  relief  on  account  of  a  sudden  and 

urgent  necessity.”  The  explanation  which  is  given  in  the  letter  is  this :  “  By 

sudden  and  urgent  necessity  (which  words  are  used  in  sect.  54  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act)  the  Commissioners  understand  any  case  of  destitution  re¬ 
quiring  instant  relief  before  the  person  can  be  received  into  the  workhouse ; 
as,  for  example,  when  a  person  is  deprived  of  his  usual  means  of  support  by 
means  of  fire,  or  storm,  or  inundation,  or  robbery,  or  riot,  or  any  other  similar 
cause,  which  he  could  not  control  when  it  had  occurred,  and  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  or  very  difficult,  for  him  to  foresee  and  prevent.”  It 
was  thought  that  that  passage  restricted  the  meaning  of  the  words  too  much, 
and  it  was  objected  to  upon  that  ground.  I  quite  admit  that  I  am  responsible 
for  the  passage,  but  it  was  not  drawn  by  me. 

21663.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Not  peculiarly  responsible? — I  admit  that  I  am 
responsible  for  it.  The  Committee  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  explanation  of 
the  Commissioners  would  in  nowise  be  binding  upon  a  Board  of  Guardians. 

21664.  Did  Mr.  Chadwick,  upon  the  occasion  of  those  remarks  being  made, 
make  any  representation  to  you : — I  recollect,  either  at  that  time,  or  at  some 
subsequent  time,  Mr.  Chadwick  complained  to  me  that  he  had  been  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  letters  which  he  had  not  written.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  referred 
to  any  particular  letter,  but  he  stated  to  me  that  he  thought  it  unfair  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  generally  as  the  author  of  any  letters  of  the  Commissioners  which 
might  have  been  unpopular  or  created  dissatisfaction.  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  asked  me  to  make  any  representation  to  Sir  James  Graham  upon  the  subject. 

I  distinctly  remember  that  he  complained  to  me  with  regard  to  what  Sir  James 
Graham  had  said,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  what  I  answered  to  him 
was  this,  that  I  did  not  think  he  would  find  that  Sir  James  Graham  would 
retract  what  he  had  said  if  any  representation  was  made  to  him,  for  from  what 
he  had  said  to  me,  1  believed  he  entertained  a  strong  opinion  unfavourable  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  documents  which  he  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Chadwick  had  been  prepared,  and  I  understood  that  he  had  formed  that 
opinion  at  a  time  when  he  was  a  member  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Poor  Law,  which  sat  in  the  year  1838,  prior  to  my  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Commissioner ;  but  certainly  my  understanding  at  the  time  was,  that 
Sir  James  Graham  referred  to  letters  which  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Chadwick 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Commission,  and  that  his  remark  had  no  special 
reference  to  the  then  present  time. 

21665.  Did  you  ever  make  any  statement  to  Sir  James  Graham,  either  direct 
or  implied,  by  which  the  responsibility  would  be  thrown  upon  Mr.  Chadwick, 
of  having  written  letters  for  which  any  other  person  should  be  held  responsible  ? 
— I  am  quite  certain  I  never  made  any  such  statement  to  Sir  James  Graham ; 
if  I  ever  said  anything  to  him  on  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  a  statement  to 
him  that  at  that  time  the  correspondence  at  the  office  was  in  general  not  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Chadwick.  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  led  Sir  James  Graham  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Chadwick  had  written  letters  of  which  he  was  not  the  author. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Chadwick  asked  me  to  convey  any 
message  to  Sir  James  Graham ;  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  he  did  not. 

21666.  1  ou  do  not  think  he  asked  you  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating 
to  Sir  James  Graham  his  displeasure  at  what  Sir  James  Graham  had  stated  in 
Parliament  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  his  having  done  so  ;  it  is  possible  he 
may  have  been  deterred  from  such  intention,  if  he  ever  entertained  it,  by  my 
opinion  that  Sir  James  would  not  retract  what  he  had  said. 

21667.  Will  you  refer  to  Question  20054  ?— Mr.  Chadwick  appears  to  refer 
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to  some  particular  letter  written  by  me.  I  asked  Mr.  Owen  yesterday  to  G.  C.  Leuis,  Esq. 

inquire  of  him  what  was  the  letter  he  referred  to,  and  the  answer  I  received  — - — 

was  that  it  was  a  letter  upon  some  medical  subject.  I  have  been  unable  to  4  August  1  Re¬ 
trace  any  such  letter  in  the  Debates,  and  I  am  unable  to  give  the  Committee 
any  information  upon  the  subject.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  speech 
of  Sir  James  Graham  than  I  have  referred  to. 

21668.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Do  you  mean  that  you  sent  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  to 
beg  him  to  particularize  the  letter  to  which  he  alluded  ? — Yes  ;  to  beg  him  to 
particularize  the  letter  to  which  he  referred,  and  the  debate. 

21669.  And  that  he  has  failed  to  do  ? — The  answer  I  received  from  him  was, 
that  it  was  a  medical  letter ;  I  believe  he  was  going  out  at  the  time. 

21670.  Was  the  answer  in  writing  ? — No,  it  was  an  oral  communication  to 
Mr.  Owen. 

21671.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  your  communication  in  writing  ? — -No. 

21672.  Was  any  reference  made  by  Sir  James  Graham  on  that  occasion  to 
any  medical  letter  ? — No  reference  was  made  on  this  occasion  to  any  medical 
letter ;  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  referring  to  a  medical  letter  on  any 
other  occasion. 

21673.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Chadwick  making  any  representation  to  you 
as  to  any  other  letter  than  the  one  to  which  you  have  now  alluded  ? — No ; 

I  believe  that  representation  was  made  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate  in 
question ;  at  the  same  time  my  remembrance  is  not  very  correct  on  the 
subject. 

21674.  Chairman.']  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  You  were  sent  by  Mr.  Lewis  with  a 
message  to  Mr.  Chadwick  yesterday? — Yes. 

21675.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — I  made  a  note  of  what  passed, 
which  is  as  follows.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  asked  by  me  from  Mr.  Lewis,  to  what 
debate  he  alluded  in  this  evidence.  I  had  this  copy  of  the  evidence  in  my 
hand..  He  answered,  “  The  debate  in  which  Mr.  Lewis’s  medical  letter  was  in 
question.”  He  added,  that  he  had  seen  the  draft  of  the  letter  in  Mr.  Lewis’s 
handwriting.  I  asked  Mr.  Chadwick,  whether  it  was  the  debate  in  which  Sir 
James  Graham  asserted  that  the  secretaries  had  written  too  much  and  too 
harshly  ;  he  then  said,  that  was  the  debate  to  which  he  referred. 

21676.  He  did  not  give  you  any  more  particular  information  ? — No. 

21677.  Mr.  Christie.]  When  did  you  make  that  minute? — Within  two  or 
three  minutes  after  the  interview  took  place. 

21678.  Before  going  back  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — In  his  room. 

21679.  Before  you  informed  him  ?— At  the  moment. 

21680.  By  Mr.  Lewis’s  request  ? — No. 

21681.  What  was  the  object  of  making  the  note  ? — It  was  Sir  Edmund 
Head  requested  me  to  make  the  note. 

21682.  Chairman.]  Does  that  note  give  a  correct  representation  of  what 
passed  ? — It  does. 

21683.  Mr.  Christie.]  Had  you  previously  informed  Mr.  Lewis,  before  you 
made  that  note  ? — Yes. 

21684.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  And  at  the  request  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  you  made 
the  minute  ? — Yes. 

21685.  Chairman.]  (To  Mr.  Lewis.)  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  in  that 
debate,  to  which  you  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  medical  letter  made  ? — No  ;  a  reference  was  made  to  a  circular 
explanatory  of  the  prohibitory  order. 

21686.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  that  in  the  first  speech  to  which  you  have 
alluded,  as  reported  in  Hansard,  to  have  been  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  Commissioners,  the  Commissioners  might  have  been 
held  responsible  for  any  letter  which  Mr.  Chadwick  might  have  written  ? — No 
doubt  he  was  referring  generally  to  the  letters  of  the  Commissioners,  including 
those  which  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Chadwick ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  by  adopting  Mr.  Chadwick’s  letter,  made  it  their  own,  and  would 
have  been  properly  responsible. 

21687.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Will  you  refer  to  questions  20054  and  20062,  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  a  statement  which  had  been  previously  made 
respecting  Mr.  Mott  ? — The  statement  I  understand  to  be  this  :  that  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said,  Mr.  Mott  had  not  been  instructed  by 
me  or  by  the  Commissioners  to  visit  the  Keighley  Union,  while  the  fact  was, 
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that  Mr.  Mott  had  been  instructed  by  the  Commissioners  to  visit  the  Keighley 
Union,  and  that  the  Commissioners  took  no  step  to  clear  up  that  misrepresen¬ 
tation.  I  examined  the  debates  for  the  Session  of  1842  in  reference  to  the 
Keighley  case,  which  was  the  Session  in  which  the  case  was  brought  forward, 
and  in  which  the  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  Mr.  Mott’s 
report  upon  the  Keighley  Workhouse,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
record  of  any  such  statement  having  been  made  by  Sir  James  Graham.  I 
think  it  very  possible  that  Sir  James  Graham  may  have  said  he  had  not  been  a 
party  to  sending  Mr.  Mott  to  the  Keighley  Union,  or  that  he  was  not  cognizant 
of  sending  Mr.  Mott  to  the  Keighley  Union,  which  was  true,  as  he  was  sent  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  Sir  James  Graham  could  not  have  known  anything  on 
the  subject.  Subsequently  Sir  John  Walsham  was  sent  to  visit  the  Keighley 
workhouse,  if  not  at  Sir  James  Graham’s  suggestion,  at  all  events  with  his 
cognizance,  and  that  he  stated  in  the  Session  of  1842,  but  I  am  not  able  to  find 
that  he  made  any  statement  in  Parliament  that  Mr.  Mott  had  not  been 
instructed  either  by  me  or  by  the  Commissioners  to  visit  the  Keighley  Union. 
The  Committee  will  perhaps  remember,  that  there  was  a  question  whether  or  no 
Sir  James  Graham  had  not  taken  means  to  obtain  Mr.  Mott’s  report  upon  the 
Keighley  Union.  The  charge  made  against  him  was  individually ;  it  had  no 
reference  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  I  think  it  very  likely  that  Sir  James 
Graham  may  have  repelled  the  charge  by  saying  that  he  individually  was  not 
cognizant  of  Mr.  Mott  being  sent  to  the  Keighley  Union.  The  vagueness  of 
the  charge  prevents  my  being  able  to  give  any  more  complete  answer  than  I 
have  just  given  upon  it ;  but  the  Commissioners  never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
denied  that  they  had  instructed  Mr.  Mott  to  visit  the  Keighley  Union.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  question  upon  the  subject,  nor  do  I  recollect  that 
Mr.  Mott  ever  made  any  representation  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject, 
or  asked  them  to  cause  any  statement  of  Sir  James  Graham’s  to  be  contra¬ 
dicted.  I  have  no  such  recollection  of  such  a  communication  ever  having  been 
made ;  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  heard  before  that  Mr.  Mott  expressed 
any  dissatisfaction  upon  the  subject. 

21688.  In  fact,  Mr.  Mott  did  receive  instructions  from  the  Board  to  go 
down? — I  dare  say  he  did.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  did,  if  he 
said  so. 

21689.  Mr.  Christie .]  I  suppose  that  letter  from  the  Commissioners  would 
be  recorded  ? — If  it  was  a  public  letter,  but  it  may  have  been  possible  that  I 
may  have  written  to  him,  merely  suggesting  to  him  to  visit  the  union. 

21690.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  it?— -No. 

21691.  Chairman.']  Was  it  a  union  in  his  district? — A  notice  had  been  given 
for  an  address  to  the  Crown  to  withdraw  from  the  Keighley  Union  the  order  of 
the  Commissioners  which  had  been  issued  to  it.  We  were  thereupon  desirous 
of  knowing  the  state  of  the  union,  and  it  is  very  likely  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Mott 
suggesting  to  him  to  visit  it. 

21692.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  In  fact,  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  recom¬ 
mending  that  course  may  have  depended  upon  the  state  of  the  union  at  the 
time  ? — Yes. 

21693.  Therefore  it  was  essential  to  the  Commissioners  to  have  the  best 
information  they  could  obtain  as  to  the  state  of  the  union  at  that  particular 
period? — Yes;  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  and  proper  course,  as  it  appears 
to  me. 

21694.  Mention  has  been  made  to  this  Committee  with  reference  to  a  Mr. 
Jenkin  Jones  ? — The  statement  is,  that  “  I  was  aware  of  a  case  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  Poor-law  Office ;  an  information 
had  been  filed  against  him  for  the  sale  of  an  office.  A  proposal  was  made  to 
him,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  Sir  James  Graham,  that  if  he 
would  plead  guilty  he  should  not  be  brought  up  for  judgment.  By  whom  was 
the  proposal  made  ?  It  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Coode  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  George  Lewis.  In  consequence  of  such  proposal  he  did  plead  guilty,  and 
he  was  afterwards  brought  up  for  judgment.  Of  course  he  could  not  call  Mr. 
Coode  to  come  forward  to  make  an  affidavit  upon  the  subject,  and  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  some  lengthened  imprisonment.  He  was  afterwards,  after  under¬ 
going  half  the  period  of  imprisonment,  I  believe,  released.  Your  impression 
being,  that  bringing  him  up  for  judgment  after  pleading  guilty,  was  a  breach  of 
that  understanding  ;  Yes ;  so  Mr.  Coode  mentioned  to  me.”  That  is  the  state¬ 
ment. 
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ment.  Now  I  will  state  to  the  Committee  what  it  was  that  passed.  Mr.  Jenkin 
Jones  had  received  money  for  introducing  a  person  into  the  Poor-law  Office  as 
a  clerk.  We  discovered  the  fact  by  accident,  and  after  some  investigation  we 
satisfied  ourselves  of  the  fact.  We  then  brought  the  case,  I  think,  before  the 
Home  Office.  At  all  events,  the  prosecution  was  referred  to  the  solicitor  to 
the  Treasury.  It  was  placed  entirely  in  his  hands.  We  understood  that  we 
had  no  discretion  in  the  matter  ;  but  some  communication,  I  believe,  was  made 
by  Mr.  Jones  to  Mr.  Coode,  and  Mr.  Coode  communicated  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  as  far  as  I  remember,  the  answer  we  made  was,  that  we  had  no 
wish  that  the  matter  should  be  pressed  against  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  but  that  we 
did  not  consider  the  prosecution  was  in  our  hands  ;  that  we  could  not  take  any 
decisive  step  in  the  matter,  but  that  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  we  were  not 
desirous  to  press  the  matter  further  against  him.  He  at  first  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  afterwards  he  withdrew  his  plea  of  not  guilty  and  pleaded  guilty. 
Some  communication,  I  believe,  before  he  withdrew  his  plea,  took  place  between 
him  and  Mr.  Coode  at  the  Poor-law  Office  in  Mr.  Owen’s  presence,  and  Mr. 
Owen  can  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  effect  of  that  communication  was. 
After  his  plea  of  guilty,  I  was  absent  from  London  for  a  time,  and  some  com¬ 
munication  was  made  to  Mr.  Coode  which  induced  him  to  write  to  me  on  the 
subject.  I  have  not  his  letter,  but  I  have  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  him,  which 
I  will  read  to  the  Committee :  “  My  dear  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  honour 
of  our  office  has  been  sufficiently  vindicated  by  the  searching  investigation  into 
Mr.  Jones’s  proceeding,  which  was  made  first  by  us  and  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Reynolds.” 

21695.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Maule,  is  not  he  ? — He  is.  “  By 
filing  the  criminal  information,  and  Mr.  Jones’s  plea  of  guilty.  The  matter 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury,  who  may,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  be  considered  as  a  public  prosecutor.  If  he  thinks  that  the  ends  of  public 
justice  would  be  satisfied  by  requiring  Mr.  Jones  to  enter  into  recognizances  to 
come  up  for  judgment  whenever  he  may  be  called  upon,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  this  course  ;  I  have  no  wish  to  press  for  his  being  brought  up  to 
receive  sentence.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  in  his  con¬ 
duct  throughout  the  transaction  which  would  justify  me  in  making  any  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury  in  Mr.  Jones’s  favour.”  The  letter 
is  dated  the  5th  of  November  1844.  The  letter  was  communicated  by  Mr, 
-Coode  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Reynolds  submitted  it,  with  what¬ 
ever  remarks  of  his  own  he  thought  proper,  to  the  Solicitor-general,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  he  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  instructions  that  Jones  should  be  brought  up  for 
judgment.  He  was  so  brought  up,  and  received  the  sentence  of  one  year’s 
imprisonment.  After  he  had  been  some  time  in  prison,  an  application  was 
made  through  Mr.  Coode  to  me,  that  we  would  intercede  on  his  behalf  with 
Sir  James  Graham,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  his  sentence  might  be  remitted. 
I  made  an  application  to  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  subject,  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  after  considering  the  case,  advised  the  Crown  to  remit  the  rest  of  the 
sentence.  I  would  therefore  beg  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  all  the  promise 
we  made  was  most  punctually  performed  ;  we  never  undertook  anything  more 
than  that  we  would  state  to  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  that  we  had  no  wish 
to  press  the  matter  further. 

21696.  Mr.  Christie.]  Who  are  we;  that  is  a  letter  written  by  yourself  ? — 
It  was  seen  by  my  colleagues.  I  have  ascertained  that  it  was  communicated 
to  Mr.  Reynolds  with  the  consent  of  my  colleagues. 

21697.  When  did  they  see  it  ? — This  was  written  to  Mr.  Coode. 

21698.  Then  they  did  not  see  it  before  you  sent  it  to  Mr.  Coode? — No; 
I  wrote  it  from  the  country  to  Mr.  Coode,  and  he  showed  it  to  them.  I  have 
ascertained  that  fact,  that  it  was  communicated  to  them. 

21699.  That  is  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  and  Mr.  Nieholls  ?— Yes,  it  was  com¬ 
municated  to  them  by  Mr.  Coode. 

21700.  Mr.  8.  Wortley7\  I  understand  that  was  an  answer  to  a  letter  request¬ 
ing  your  personal  interposition  in  his  favour  ? — Yes. 

21701.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  do  not  say  it  appears  to  us,  the  Commissioners, 
but  it  appears  to  me  ? — I  wrote  that  as  conveying  my  individual  opinion. 

21702.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  In  answer  to  the  application  for  your  personal 
interference  on  his  behalf?— Yes. 
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G.C.  Lewis,  Esq.  21703.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  say  “I  have  no  wish  ”  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  in  that 

. . --  form  ;  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  shown  to  my  colleagues 

4  August  1846.  before  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Reynolds. 

21704.  Did  your  colleagues  concur  in  the  views  you  personally  expressed  in 
this  letter  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  did. 

21705.  Mr.  Christie.]  How  came  you  to  be  applied  to  personally  in  the 
matter,  when  you  were  away,  and  your  colleagues  were  in  town?— I  suppose 
I  had  taken  more  part  in  the  investigation  than  either  of  them. 

21706.  Do  I  understand  that  those  previous  communications  which  you  said 
the  Commissioners  had  made,  were  made  by  the  Commissioners,  or  by  you 
individually  ? — It  was  a  lengthy  investigation,  and  I  had  taken  a  part ;  I  had 
examined  witnesses. 

21707.  By  yourself? — No,  but  I  had  taken  more  part  in  the  investigation 
than  they  had. 

21708.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  I  suppose  you  would  feel  yourself  pefectly  justified 
in  asking  a  question  of  a  clerk  without  consulting  your  colleagues  ? — Certainly 
I  should ;  but  in  that  case  it  so  happened  that  the  witnesses  were  all  examined 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Nicholls  and  myself. 

21709.  Mr.  A.  Wortley.]  After  the  case  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
solicitor  to  the  Treasury  it  would  then  go  to  the  Crown  officers,  would  not  it  ? 
— Yes;  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury  acts  under  the  advice  of  the  Crown 
lawyers. 

21710.  And  it  would  be  under  their  control  solely? — Yes,  entirely  so;  I 
believe  this  letter  was  laid  before  the  Crown  officers. 

21711.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  This  letter  having  been  laid  before  Mr.  Reynolds, 
it  would  be  laid  by  him  before  the  parties  conducting  the  prosecution  ? — Yes. 

21712.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  if  they  had  recommended  that  Mr. 
Jenkin  Jones  should  not  have  been  called  up  for  judgment,  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  have  gone  contrary  to  their  opinion  ? — I  think  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  Secretary  of  State  acted  upon  the  advice  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown ;  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  fact,  but  I  know  that  when  Mr. 
Jenkin  Jones  was  brought  up  for  judgment,  the  Attorney-general  made  a  state¬ 
ment  in  court ;  he  managed  the  case. 

21713.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Was  it  in  the  Queen’s  Bench?— Yes ;  either  the 
Attorney  or  Solicitor-general  managed  the  case  in  person. 

21714.  That  was  considered  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  one  of  the 
law  officers  in  person  managed  the  prosecution  ? — That  is  my  impression  ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  was  no  trial ;  there  was  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was 
brought  up  to  receive  judgment.  '  f 

21715.  Mr.  Christie.]  Have  not  you  kept  Mr.  Coode’s  letter  by  you,  to  which 
that  is  an  answer  ? — No,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it ;  I  have  found  a  copy 
of  my  answer,  but  not  of  his  letter  to  me  ;  probably  that  would  have  shown  the 
nature  of  the  communication. 

21716.  Mr.  A.  Wortley.]  This  transaction  was  no  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  law,  was  it  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  the  prosecution  was  entirely  out  of  our 
hands. 

21717.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  I  suppose  no  act  of  the  Board  would  have  stopped 
it  ? — No  ;  we  had  no  power  in  the  matter  ;  the  prosecution  was  not  conducted 
by  us ;  it  was  conducted  by  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 

21718.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  In  this  letter  you  state  it  to  have  been  a  criminal 
information  ;  was  it  so  ? — Yes,  a  criminal  information  was  filed ;  it  was  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  for  the  law  officers  to  file  a  criminal  information. 

21719.  That  can  only  be  with  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  officers? — That 
is  so.  The  Attorney-general  filed  an  information ;  the  case  never  went  before 
a  grand  jury. 

21719*.  Was  it  an  ex  officio  information? — Yes;  filed  by  the  Attorney- 
general. 

21720.  Over  which,  therefore,  you  had  no  control  whatever ? — No;  we  had 
no  control  over  it  from  the  beginning. 

21721.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  If  you  refer  to  Question  19499,  and  also  to  20364, 
you  will  find  that  a  statement  has  been  made  to  this  Committee  in  reference 
to  a  conversation  alleged  to  have  taken  place  between  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Lumley,  in  which  your  name  has  been  introduced,  as  having  given  directions 
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to  Mr.  Lumley  for  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph  in  The  Globe  newspaper  r — 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact. 

21722.  Are  you  aware  of  the  statement  which  has  been  made  ? — I  am. 

21723.  Did  you  directly  or  indirectly  give  any  directions  to  Mr.  Lumley  for 
the  insertion  of  that  or  any  other  similar  paragraph  in  The  Globe  or  any  other 
newspaper  ? — I  gave  no  directions  to  Mr.  Lumley,  nor  to  any  person,  with 
respect  to  the  insertion  of  any  paragraph  relating  to  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation 
in  The  Globe  or  any  other  newspaper. 

21724.  You  are  quite  clear  that  that  is  the  case? — I  am  quite  clear  that 
nothing  passed  between  Mr.  Lumley  and  myself,  or  any  other  person,  upon 
any  notification  to  the  public  respecting  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation. 

21725.  What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Lumley  upon  that  subject? — 
Nothing  that  I  remember.  Afterwards,  I  recollect,  at  a  later  date,  it  came  to 
my  knowledge  that  the  paragraph  had  been  sent  to  The  Globe  by  Mr.  Lumley  ; 
I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  he  had  taken  any  such  step,  but  afterwards  a 
mis-statement  appeared  in  The  Globe  with  respect  to  Mr.  Tufnell’s  resignation, 
and  I  remember  asking  Mr.  Lumley,  as  he  appeared  to  have  the  means  of  com¬ 
municating  with  The  Globe,  to  cause  a  correction  of  that  mis-statement  to 
be  inserted,  and  I  believe  he  communicated  to  the  editor  of  The  Globe,  or 
some  person  connected  with  it,  and  the  mis-statement  was  corrected.  That 
was  the  only  communication  I  had  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  any  paragraph 
in  the  newspaper. 

21726.  You  were  not  aware,  before  you  saw  this  statement  in  The  Globe, 
that  any  such  statement  would  be  made  by  any  person  connected  with  your 
office  ? — No  ;  nor  did  I  know  by  whom  the  statement  had  been  inserted. 

21727.  Then  if  any  statement  was  made  that  it  was  by  your  directions,  such 
statement  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  fact? — Certainly  not. 

21728.  A  complaint  has  been  made  to  this  Committee,  that  in  an  interview 
which  Mr.  Parker  had  with  you,  he  was  not  asked  by  you  to  take  a  chair  ? — 
I  can  only  state  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  omitted  to  ask  Mr.  Parker 
to  sit  down  when  he  came  into  the  room  ;  I  should  think  it  most  likely  that  he 
would  sit  down  without  being  asked.  I  remember  he  sat  during  the  whole  of 
a  long  interview  I  had  w ith  him  and  Mr.  Austin,  on  the  first  day  I  saw  him  ; 
and  afterwards  I  had  an  interview  with  him  in  which,  to  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection,  he  sat  down  ;  he  may  have  got  up  during  a  portion  of  it.  I  remember 
he  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  were  both  standing,  but  I  believe  he  got  up  volun¬ 
tarily.  Afterwards,  when  he  came  to  read  his  letter,  I  know  he  sat  down ;  and 
also  when  I  went  into  the  Board-room  with  him,  I  feel  quite  confident  he  sat 
down.  I  feel  sure  I  never  omitted  to  ask  Mr.  Parker  to  sit  down  on  any  occa¬ 
sion  when  he  came  to  me. 

21729.  Chairman .]  Then  you  never  could  have  intended  to  show  incivility 
to  him  on  any  occasion  ? — Certainly  not.  I  would  also  beg  leave  to  repeat  to 
the  Committee,  that  though  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Parker  very  plainly  and  freely  what 
my  opinion  was  with  respect  to  his  indiscretion,  I  deny  altogether  that  my 
manner  was  such  as  could  give  him  just  ground  of  offence.  Of  course,  when 
no  third  person  is  present,  it  is  easy  for  any  person  to  give  his  own  represen¬ 
tation  of  facts  in  which  he  himself  has  a  strong  interest;  but  I  deny  altogether 
that  there  was  anything  in  my  manner  towards  Mr.  Parker,  either  when  he  was 
alone  in  the  room  with  me,  or  when  any  other  person  was  present,  at  which  he 
could  justly  take  offence. 

21730.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.\  Did  he  either  do  or  say  anything  which  could  indi¬ 
cate  his  feeling  at  the  time  that  your  manner  was  insulting  to  him  ? — Nothing 
whatever. 

21731.  Did  he  show,  by  any  word,  or  sign,  or  act,  that  he  was  insulted  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

21732.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Mr.  Parker  says  it  took  away  from  the  dignity  of 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  have  been  kept  standing  while  the  Commissioner 
himself  was  sitting  ;  he  says  he  thought  it  was  offensive  ? — I  deny  altogether 
that  I  caused  Mr.  Parker  to  stand  against  his  inclination ;  he  may  have  got  up 
voluntarily ;  he  may  have  stood  while  I  was  sitting ;  but  I  believe  Sir  Edmund 
Head  was  standing  in  the  room  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it  very  likely  that 

he  got  up  to  go  away,  and  continued  the  conversation  after  he  had  so  risen  to 
go  away. 
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21733.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Parker  has  made  an  entire  mistake  upon  this 
occasion,  as  to  whether  he  was  kept  standing  or  sitting  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
likely  he  may  have  stood  for  a  time,  but  I  deny  that  I  kept  him  so. 

21734.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.']  I  understand  that  in  the  interview  on  the  8th,  he 
sat  the  whole  time  ? — He  did  ;  he  may  have  stood  for  a  few  minutes  on  one 
occasion. 

21 735.  Captain  Pechell.]  You  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Parker  intimating 
that  he  had  been  treated  in  a  different  manner  on  that  occasion,  and  on  any 
other  ?— No. 

21736.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Nor  of  his  desire  to  take  a  chair? — No. 

21737.  Do  you  remember  having  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Coode,  as  to  Mr. 
Parker’s  resignation  ? — Ido. 

21738.  You  are  probably  aware  that  a  minute  of  that  Conversation,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Coode  to  Mr.  Parker,  has  been  referred  to  before  this  Com¬ 
mittee  ? — My  recollection  of  the  circumstances  is  this ;  that  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Coode  heard  in  the  office,  for  we  did  not  inform  him,  that  Mr.  Parker  had 
resigned,  he  came  into  my  room  ;  I  think  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  there  at  the 
time. 

21739.  Are  you  now  giving  an  account  to  the  Committee  of  what  did  occur 
between  you  and  Mr.  Coode  ? — Yes,  according  to  my  recollection.  Mr.  Coode 
appeared  surprized  by  what  had  taken  place,  and  he  represented  to  me  the  im¬ 
prudence  or  dangerousness  of  the  step  ;  I  do  not  think  he  put  it  in  any  other 
light.  He  said  Mr.  Parker  was  a  person  likely  to  use  all  the  means  in  his 
power  for  attacking  the  Commissioners,  and  that  he  would  be  likely  to  avail 
himself  of  any  confidential  communication  at  his  disposal  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
he  therefore  suggested  to  me,  to  pause  before  we  took  any  decisive  steps. 
That  was  the  effect  of  his  representations.  I  said  to  him  in  answer,  that  the 
step  had  been  very  maturely  considered  by  the  Commissioners,  and  we 
thought  we  had  no  alternative  left  to  us  ;  that  whatever  reasons  there  might  be 
against  it  at  that  moment,  we  did  not  see  that  we  had  any  alternative  left ;  and 
then  I  probably  said,  I  wras  not  aware  of  any  confidential  information  at  Mr. 
Parker’s  disposal,  of  which  he  could  make  any  peculiar  use,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  Commissioners.  It  is  very  likely  I  may  have  referred  to  Mr. 
Jones,  because  he  was  in  the  office,  and  he  had  access  to  all  the  information  to 
which  Mr.  Parker  could  have  had  access.  I  may  have  referred  to  him  in  the 
way  Mr.  Coode  mentions  ;  but  I  have  no  recollection  that  I  made  any  reference 
to  Mr.  Day,  for  he,  not  having  been  in  the  office,  and  having  resigned  two 
years  before,  was  not  likely  to  be  in  my  mind.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  said 
anything  about  Mr.  Day,  but  that  was  the  effect  of  the  communication. 
Mr.  Coode  then  went  away. 

2 1 740.  Chairman.]  Did  Mr.  Lumley  enter  the  room  at  that  time  ? — I  have 
no  recollection  of  it.  I  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Coode’s  saying  anything 
about  Mr.  Parker’s  length  of  service  as  assistant  secretary  or  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  ;  nor  do  I  remember  anything  about  the  recommendation  for  other 
employment  having  passed  at  that  time.  I  think  that  it  was  subsequently. 
My  recollection  is  certainly  that  the  conversation  was  what  I  have  stated. 

21741.  Have  you  before  you  a  statement  in  answer  to  question  20431  ? 
—Yes. 

21742.  If  you  will  observe,  that  statement  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
first  part  of  the  conversation,  according  to  that  statement,  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  Commissioners  ;  the  latter  part  was  only  with  yourself  in  your 
own  room  t — My  explanation  refers  to  the  latter  part.  I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  any  part  of  this  first  conversation.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr,  Coode 
came  to  the  Commissioners.  My  impression  is,  he  came  to  my  room  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  hearing  the  information.  I  have  no  recollection  that  I  said  the 
case  was  an  embarrassing  one  to  the  Commissioners,  and  that  as  Mr.  Parker 
had  been  prominently  before  the  public  in  it,  the  Commissioners  felt  they 
should  do  something  to  show  that  they  disapproved  of  the  alleged  abuses.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  sure  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort.  I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  that  4C  Mr.  Coode  said,  that  abuses  had  not  been  countenanced  by  him,” 
(that  is,  by  Mr.  Parker)  “  and  if  there  had  been  any  mismanagement  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  by  me,  there  had  been  greater  errors  committed  by  the  Commissioners 
themselves.”  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  sort. 
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21 743*  Mr.  S.  l¥ortley.\  Do  you  think,  if  a  statement  had  been  made  by 
the  assistant  secretary,  that  if  there  had  been  mismanagement  of  the  inquiry 
by  Mr.  Parker,  there  had  been  greater  errors  committed  by  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  any  such  statement  could  have  been  made  to  a  Commissioner 
without  his  remarking  it  ? — If  I  had  heard  Mr.  Coode  make  that  remark,  I  think 
I  must  have  remembered  it. 

21 744*  Was  not  Mr.  Coode  practically  consulted  upon  almost  every  step? — 
He  was  not  consulted  with  respect  to  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation. 

21745.  With  respect  to  every  step  which  the  Commissioners  took  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  inquiry  at  Andover  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  should  add  that  Mr. 
Coode  was  wholly  uninformed  upon  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Commission¬ 
ers  called  upon  Mr.  Parker  to  resign,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  made 
any  communication  to  him  upon  the  subject  at  that  time. 

21746.  Mr.  Christie. ]  And  no  one  was  informed  of  those  grounds,  in  fact? 
—No.  & 


21747.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.~\  You  considered  yourself  responsible  for  the  act,  and 
you  did  not  consider  that  the  assistant  secretary  was  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  it  ?— Certainly  not. 

21 748.  In  reply  to  Question  20488,  Mr.  Parker  gives  a  statement  of  an  alleged 
conversation  between  him  and  yourself,  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
paupers  in  crushing  bones  r- — I  have  not  the  faintest  recollection  upon  the 
subject ;  it  is  very  possible  the  conversation  may  have  taken  place,  but  if  it  did, 
it  has  entirely  escaped  my  recollection.  I  was  not  aware  till  I  saw  the  state¬ 
ment  here,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  given  evidence  upon  that  subject  to  the  Gilbert 
Union  Committee. 


2 1 749*  ^  statement  has  been  made,  that  it  was  a  general  principle  at  Somerset 
House,  that  bone-crushing,  whether  green  or  dry,  was  a  labour  fitted  for  the 
poor ;  and  that  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Parker  as  a  reason  why,  if  he  had  seen  any 
notice  about  bone-crushing,  or  abolishing  bone-crushing  in  the  Andover  Union, 
lie  does  not  think  that  he  should  have  noticed  it  ? — In  answer  to  that  question 
1  would  refer  the  Committee  to  a  letter  written  by  the  Commissioners.  After 
Mr.  Chadwick  s  memorandum  a  circular  letter  was  written  to  a  large  number 
of  unions,  calling  upon  the  medical  officers  to  report  upon  the  salubrity  of 
xme-ciushing ;  and  the  practice  was  not  sanctioned  till  the  favourable  report 
of  the  medical  officer  was  received.  Those  papers,  I  believe,  have  been  printed 
loi  Pailiament  in  some  shape.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Andover  Union : 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  return  you  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  this 
union,  as  to  the  task-work  to  be  performed  by  the  paupers ;  the  medical  officer 
states  that  he  entertains  no  objection  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  either  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  injurious  to  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  or  to  the  health 
of  the  persons  employed  upon  it.”  That  is  dated  the  21st  of  May  1844.  After 
r.  Chadwick  s  memorandum,  a  circular  was  sent  by  the  Commissioners  to 
many  unions  in  which  the  practice  of  bone-crushing  prevailed ;  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  Assistant  Commissioners  made  any  objection  to  the  nature  of  the 
bones  pounded,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners  to  write  a  letter 
enforcing  the  objection  upon  the  guardians.  No  general  principle,  such  as  Mr. 
Parker  states,  was  ever  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners. 

21750.  Were  not  there  some  cases  in  which  Mr.  Parker  himself  considered 
A-  ?  .  uty  t0  ma'ie  an  objection  to  the  Commissioners,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  bone-crushing  had  been  adopted  by  ihe  guardians  ? —Yes ;  and  in  those 
cases  letters  were  written  to  the  guardians. 

21751.  Will  you  cite  to  the  Committee  some  instances  in  which  letters  have 
been  written,  carrying  into  effect  Mr.  Parker’s  own  suggestion  on  the  subject  ? 
— 1  can  refer  the  Committee  to  the  case  of  the  Basingstoke  Union. 

21752.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  objection  which  was  made? _ It  is  con¬ 

tained  ill  a  letter  from  the  guardians  to  the  Commissioners,  dated  Julv  the  6th 
I844  :  “  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  you  copy  Mr.  Covey’s  (the  medical 
officer  of  the  union  workhouse)  report  on  this  subject ;  as  also  minute  of  the 
guardians  at  their  meeting  of  yesterday.”  Then  there  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Covey’s 
report;  bir,  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 

1  r  S,tate, .  1  1  haTe  examined  the  bones  now  in  store,  the  bonehouse,  and 
mode  of  breaking  with  reference  to  the  health  of  those  employed,  and  the 
general  salubrity  of  the  workhouse.  The  condition  of  the  bones,  of  which  there 
is  a  considerable  stock  at  present,  is  so  dry  that  little  effluvia  arises  from  them, 
°-45  38-  and 
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- - -  been  brought  in,  allowed  to  accumulate,  emitting  the  foulest  stench  caused  by 

4  August  1846.  decomposition,  and  consequently  must  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the  general 
health  of  all  parties.  The  salubrity  of  the  house  and  the  health  of  those  employed 
in  the  breaking  must  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  condition  in  which  the 
bones  are  when  brought  in,  and  the  site  chosen  for  their  deposit.  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  the  situation  of  the  present  storehouse  and  workshop  is  not  good, 
being  under  wall  of  yard  and  surrounded  by  a  high  embankment,  preventing  a 
free  current  of  air.”  This  is  the  minute  of  the  guardians  :  “  Read  Mr.  Covey’s 
report ;  and  the  guardians  desire  to  observe  that  the  bones  received  into  the 
house  and  crushed  there,  have  been  crushed  in  the  mode  suggested  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  General  A'Court,  and  in  no  instance  has  any  complaint  been  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  guardians,  either  in  respect  of  illness  or  otherwise,  in  consequence 
of  the  deposit  or  crushing.”  Mr.  Parker  writes  this :  “  There  has  been  fever 
occasionally  in  the  workhouse.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  point  out  to 
the  guardians  that  bones  from  which  the  animal  matter  has  not  been  removed 
by  boiling  or  other  processes,  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  workhouse 
dated  the  4th  of  August  1844. 

2i  753.  Captain  Pechell.\  Is  that  all  the  correspondence  referring  to  Basing¬ 
stoke  ? — That  is  all,  excepting  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners  which  I  am 
about  to  read.  Thereupon  the  Commissioners  wrote  to  the  guardians  a  letter, 
dated  the  13th  of  August  1844,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  previous  letter ; 
and  they  go  on  to  say,  “  In  reference  to  that  report,  and  to  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  officer  that  the  salubrity  of  the  house  and  the  health  of  the  paupers 
employed  in  bone- crushing,  must  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  condition  in 
which  the  bones  are  when  brought  in,  and  the  site  chosen  for  their  deposit,  I 
am  to  point  out  to  the  guardians  that  the  bones  from  which  the  animal  matter 
has  not  been  removed  by  boiling  or  other  process,  ought  not  to  be  introduced 
into  the  workhouse  premises.  The  Commissioners  think  that  the  medical  officer 
ought  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  situation  of  the  storehouse  and  workshop,  the 
present  situation  of  which  he  appears  to  disapprove  of.” 

21754.  Is  there  any  communication  from  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  upon 
the  subject  ? — I  have  no  subsequent  communication  here. 

21 755.  That  shows  that  Mr.  Parker  said  there  had  been  fever  in  the  work¬ 
house  ?- — Yes. 

21756.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Would  you  consider  that  bones  from  which  the 
animal  matter  has  been  removed  by  boiling  are  to  be  called  green  bones,  or  dry 
bones  ? — I  should  think  they  would  be  practically  dry  bones. 

21757.  If  those  bones  from  which  the  animal  matter  has  been  removed  by 
boiling  are  correctly  termed  “  green  bones,”  the  effect  of  that  suggestion  would 
be  that  Mr.  Parker  sanctioned  the  crushing  of  green  bones  in  that  workhouse  ? 
—It  would,  according  to  that  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  but  I  should  myself 
understand  that  bones  from  which  all  the  animal  matter  has  been  extracted  are 
dry  bones. 

21758.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  The  Committee  wish  to  understand 
from  you  the  view  you  take  as  to  the  classification  of  bones  ? — I  divide  the 
bones  into  bones  of  commerce  and  green  bones  ;  green  bones  are  those  that 
have  been  cooked,  or  obtained  from  gentlemen’s  houses,  or  bones  in  which 
there  is  mrrrow  found ;  the  bones  of  commerce  I  believe  to  be  bones  which 
have  been  either  boiled  separately  to  extract  all  the  animal  matter  and  all  the 
particles  of  flesh,  either  separately,  or  in  some  process,  such  as  pomatum 
making,  or  soap  boiling. 

21 759-  Then  green  bones  may  be  bones  which  have  been  boiled? — They  are 
always  boiled  ;  at  least  they  have  been  cooked  with  meat  upon  them. 

21  760.  They  may  be  bones  which  have  been  cooked  ? — Yes. 

21761.  Do  you  know  the  term  dry  bones? — I  have  only  known  the  term  dry 
bones  whenever  it  has  been  used  by  the  medical  officers,  when  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  has  dried  the  flesh  and  muscles,  and  particles  of  meat  upon 
them. 

21761*.  What  term  do  you  apply  to  bones  from  which  the  marrow  has  been 
extracted,  and  upon  which  no  moisture  remains  ? — I  term  them,  if  the  skin 
which  is  generally  round  the  bone  has  not  been  extracted,  green  bones  ;  but  if 
they  have  the  white  appearance  which  is  derived  from  separate  boilings,  they 
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are  called  bones  of  commerce.  I  take  the  distinction  which  is  drawn  by  the 
trade. 

21762.  You  do  not  know  the  term  “  dry  bones,”  in  fact  ? — No. 

2i  763.  You  only  know  two  classes  ? — No. 

21764.  I  suppose  of  those  dry  bones,  some  are  more  dry  than  others  ? — Yes  ; 
and  in  a  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  there  would  be  no  smell  emitted  from 
green  bones,  unless  they  are  in  a  very  bad  state. 

21765.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  bones  which  may 
be  dry,  but  not  bones  of  commerce,  are  only  bones  which  have  been  picked, 
and  have  not  been  submitted  to  any  process  ? — Exactly. 

21766.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  distinction  with  the  answer  you  gave 
yesterday,  when  you  said,  “  dry  bones  are  generally  bones  which  have  been 
well  picked,  and  have  been  submitted  to  some  process  ;  ”  you  also  going  on  to 
state,  “  the  bones  of  commerce  are  bones  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
tallow  melters  or  pomatum  manufacturers,  to  remove  the  animal  matter  which 
is  left  upon  them  by  other  processes  ”  ? — The  word  4  dry  ’  had  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  bones  at  the  Andover  Union  more  particularly,  as  used  by  Mr. 
Westlake,  I  understood.  The  bones  which  have  been  used  by  soap  makers 
might  be  termed  dry  bones ;  I  believe  those  were  the  bones  in  use  at  the 
Andover  Union ;  but  they  would  not  be  bones  of  commerce,  because  there 
would  be  some  animal  matter  left  in  them. 

21767.  You  would  class  them  as  green  bones? — Yes. 

21768.  Would  you  class  as  green  bones  all  bones  which  had  not  been  through 
the  hands  of  pomatum  manufacturers,  tallow  manufacturers,  or  soap  manufac¬ 
turers  ? — Or  some  such  process. 

21769.  Chairman.']  I  understand  from  you  that  bones  which  have  been 
boiled  by  parties,  not  pomatum  manufacturers,  nor  engaged  in  some  similar 
process,  are  green  bones  ?— If  they  have  been  separately  boiled,  or  transmitted 
by  vessels,  then  I  call  them  bones  of  commerce. 

21770.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  made  reference  yesterday  to  some  bones  used 
at  the  Eastbourne  Union  ? — Those  which  I  saw  at  the  Eastbourne  Union  were 
green  bones  when  introduced,  and  they  were  boiled  there  ready  for  trans¬ 
mission  by  ship. 

21771.  Were  they  before  they  were  crushed  green  bones,  or  bones  of  com¬ 
merce  ?  I  saw  them  in  a  green  state ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  them  in  the 
state  of  bones  of  commerce. 

21772.  You  state  that;  the  process  of  boiling  the  bones  themselves  is  under¬ 
taken  at  the  Eastbourne  Union  Workhouse? — It  is. 

21773.  After  that  process  has  been  gone  through,  would  you  term  them 
green  bones  or  bones  of  commerce  ? — Bones  of  commerce. 

21774.  Then  practically  the  bones  crushed  in  the  Eastbourne  Union  were 
bones  to  the  crushing  of  which  you  had  no  objection,  because  they  were  bones 
of  commerce? — At  the  time  1  saw  them. 

21775.  Chairman.]  I  understand  from  you  that  green  bones  are  bones  which 
have  been  boiled  ? — They  may  be  bones  which  have  been  boiled. 

21776.  Bones  submitted  to  a  process  may  still  be  green  bones  ? — Exactly. 

21777.  Mr.  Christie.]  That  is  not  a  process  sufficient  to  extract  from  them 
all  the  animal  matter  ? — No. 

21778.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. ]  Will  you  look  at  your  suggestion  there  in  reference 
to  the  Basingstoke  Union.  I  do  not  think  you  state  that  they  were  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  separate  boiling  t — A  letter,  I  state,  should  be  written  to  the 
guardians,  pointing  out  to  them  the  objection  to  the  use  of  bones  from  which 
the  animal  matter  has  not  been  removed  by  boiling  or  other  process.  This 
union  adjoins  the  Eastbourne  Union,  and  they  were  acquainted  with  the  process 
that  the  bones  at  the  Eastbourne  Union  were  submitted  to. 

21779.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  was  perfectly  satisfactory? — I  think  the 
process  of  boiling  near  the  workhouse  is  not  a  satisfactory  process. 

21779*.  Captain  Pechell.]  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  disapprove  now, 
and  have  always  disapproved  of  bones  being  used  in  workhouses,  except 
they  have  gone  through  the  regular  process  for  bone-grinding  ? — I  have  since 
the  early  part  of  1843,  when  I  became  acquainted  first  with  the  distinction. 

21780.  And  you  gave  evidence  to  that  effect  before  the  Committee  of  this 
House  on  Gilbert  Unions  ? — I  did. 

045-— 38.  G  21781.  And 
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21  7S1.  And  then  you  disapproved  of  bones  which  had  been  used  as  food,  or 
coming  in  a  rough  state  from  the  butcher ;  you  considered  them  likely  to  be 
offensive  ? — Yes. 

21782.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  Basingstoke  Union,  which  Mr.  Lewis  has 
quoted  just  now,  the  clerk  reports  upon  the  accumulation  of  green  bones? — 
I  remember  the  papers,  and  remember  speaking  with  Mr.  Lewis  upon  those 
papers. 

21783.  Do  you  recollect  having  any  conference  with  Mr.  Lewis  upon  the 
subject  of  the  green  bones  which  were  used  in  the  Eastbourne  Union  in  1843  ? 
—I  do,  with  reference  to  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  published. 

21784.  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  show  him  that  pamphlet ?-—I  did. 

21785.  Should  you  recollect  the  title  of  it  if  I  were  to  read  it  to  you? 

- — Yes. 

21786.  “The  Murder  Den,  and  its  Means  of  Destruction,  or  some  account 
of  the  working  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  the  Eastbourne  Union,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex”  ?■ — I  recollect  it  very  well. 

21787.  “  Printed  at  Brighton  do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  author?— 
The  gentleman  is  not  alive  now. 

21788.  Did  you  draw  Mr.  Lewis’s  attention  specially  to  the  complaints  in 
the  Eastbourne  Union? — 1  adverted  to  what  had  passed  in  the  previous  year  in 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  subject,  and  stated  what  I  had  observed  in 
the  Eastbourne  Union,  and  the  arrangements  which  were  made  to  avoid  similar 
complaints. 

21789.  Were  you  directed  to  make  any  inquiry  there ? — None  whatever. 

21790.  Then  what  occurred  after  the  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  at  your  own  suggestion  ? — Having  noticed  in  the  journals  of  the  day 
what  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  my  visit  to  the  Eastbourne 
Union  I  inspected  the  bone-crushing  rooms,  and  the  bone  stores,  and  inquired 
upon  The  subject  very  carefully. 

21791.  Was  the  statement  made  by  the  petitioner,  William  Smith,  to  the 
House  of  Commons  founded  on  fact  ?— -I  could  not  ascertain  the  exact  extent 
of  truth  in  his  statement  ;  but  I  believe  there  was  some  ground  for  the 
allegations. 

21792.  That  he  had  been  made  ill  by  the  occupation  in  which  he  was 
employed  ? — I  think  it  possible  it  may  have  been  so  ;  it  was  shown  that  green 
bones  had  been  crushed  in  the  w  orkhouse. 

21793.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  give  any  opinion  upon  the  pamphlet,  and  the  remarks 
which  you  made  to  him  in  1843  ? — Not  particularly  upon  the  pamphlet  itself; 
the  pamphlet  was  hardly  in  a  shape  to  be  noticed. 

21794.  You  thought  the  subject  was  not  ripe  then  ? — It  was  a  strange 
pamphlet. 

21795.  This  circumstance  took  place  in  1843  ;  can  you  recollect  the  date  of 
the  orders  which  w  ere  issued  to  the  several  unions  requiring  the  medical  officers 
to  report  as  to  the  employing  of  the  poor  in  bone-grinding  ?— The  order  had 
reference  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  previously  passed  in  1844, 1  think, 
and  almost  all  the  orders  having  reference  to  bone-crushing  were  issued  in 
1844. 

21796.  Then  this  order  had  no  reference  to  the  complaints  of  the  Eastbourne 
Union? — None  at  all. 

21797.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  act  of  so  employing  the  poor,  none  of  those 
orders  would  have  been  issued  ? — No. 

21798.  Not  till  the  Andover  case  was  there  any  real  step  taken  for  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  practice  ? — No  step  wTas  taken  for  the  prohibition  of  the  practice 
before  that. 

21799.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Was  no  step  taken  for  the  regulation  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  ?— Not  to  regulate  it ;  whenever  a  suggestion  was  made  that  bones  of 
commerce  should  be  used,  there  was  some  communication  made  then  to  the 
parish,  but  no  general  order  was  issued  to  regulate  the  bone-crushing  practice. 

21800.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circular  having  been  written  by  the  order  of 
the  Commissioners  ?— There  was  a  letter  written  to  several  unions,  but  not 
generally. 

21801.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  Do  you  include  the  bones  that  come  from  South 
America  in  bones  of  commerce  ? — I  do. 

21802.  Do 
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21802.  Do  you  know  that  they  stink  most  abominably? — No,  I  do  not. 

21803.  Have  you  ever  been  on  the  quays  at  Liverpool? — No. 

21804.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  (To  Mr.  Lewis.)  You  have  read,  I  think,  the  nature 
of  the  suggestion  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Parker  with  reference  to  crushing 
bones  in  the  Basingstoke  Union  ? — Yes. 

21805.  And  you  have  read  a  letter  which  was  written  by  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  upon  that  suggestion? — Yes. 

21806.  Did  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  that  letter,  carry  out  the  whole 
of  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Parker? — They  did. 

21807.  Captain  Pechell.]  You  stated  on  a  former  day,  that  before  the  Com¬ 
missioners  issued  any  order  sanctioning  the  crushing  of  bones  in  the  work- 
house,  a  medical  certificate  was  required  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  made  any 
such  statement;  I  do  not  think  I  was  examined  upon  the  subject  of  bone¬ 
crushing. 

21808.  Is  it  the  case  that  a  medical  certificate  was  required  before  the  Com¬ 
missioners  sanctioned  bone-crushing  ? — It  was  in  certain  cases  where  the  bone¬ 
crushing  was  sanctioned  as  a  task-work  for  the  casual  poor ;  there  were  certain 
cases  in  which  the  guardians  introduced  bone-crushing  without  any  authority 
from  the  Commissioners. 

21809.  Was  that  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  ? — There  was  no  sanction 
given ;  the  guardians  employed  the  poor  in  bone-crushing  under  their  own 
authority. 

21810.  As  far  back  as  1841,  I  find,  in  the  Vagrant  Book  of  the  Andover 
Union,  that  the  paupers  had  been  employed  in  that  way,  and  that  they  had 
complained  of  their  hands  being  blistered  ?-— I  should  think  it  not  likely  that 
any  communication  was  made  to  us  upon  the  subject. 

21811.  Will  you  read  what  is  said  there? — ee  Quarter  ending  March  1841: 
commencement  of  the  bone-crushers ;  pounded  his  half  bushel  in  one  hour ; 
has  been  at  it  before.” 

21812.  You  find  in  that  book  that  bone-crushing  had  commenced  in  March 
1841?— Yes. 

21813.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  that  circumstance? — I  am  unable 
to  say  whether  it  was  or  not,  without  a  reference  to  the  papers ;  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  it  was  not,  because  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  guardians  to 
report  it  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Act  under  which  special  reports  of 
bone-crushing  by  vagrants  were  made  did  not  pass  till  1843. 

21814.  Would  it  have  been  a  dereliction  of  duty  of  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  that  such  a  practice  should  exist  without  the  Commissioners  being 
informed  of  it  ? — No  ;  if  the  Assistant  Commissioner  objected  to  the  crushing 
green  bones,  and  on  a  visit  to  the  Andover  Workhouse  he  saw  green  bones 
being  crushed,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  report  the  practice  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

21815.  The  Commissioners  were  not  acquainted,  in  1841,  with  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  ? — The  Commissioners  had  issued  no  general  regulation  against  the  crush¬ 
ing  of  bones. 

21816.  When  did  the  Commissioners  issue  that  regulation? — It  was  last 
November. 

21816*.  Then,  from  March  1841  to  November  1841  was  the  period  over 
which  the  Commissioners  sanctioned  bone- crushing,  and  took  no  steps  to 
abolish  it  ? — I  did  not  say  the  Commissioners  sanctioned  bone- crushing  in  any 
other  way  than  that  they  did  not  interfere  to  prohibit  it. 

21817.  That  existed  from  March  1841  to  November  1845  ? — It  existed  in 
March  1841,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  have  gone  on  conti¬ 
nuously  without  our  making  further  inquiries. 

21818.  Who  was  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  in  1841  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  at  this  moment ;  I  think  it  must  have  been  Colonel  A’Court. 

21819.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which  Mr.  Parker 
made  any  particular  suggestion  with  reference  to  crushing  bones,  which  the 
Commissioners  did  not  adopt  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  suggestion  having 
been  made,  nor  do  I  remember  that  the  conversation  which  Mr.  Parker  has  just 
stated  took  place  with  me.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  pamphlet  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
circumstance  at  all. 

°*45  38.  H  21820.  Captain 
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21820.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Will  you  look  at  the  pamphlet,  and  say  whether 

you  recollect  it  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it.  I  think  I  should  have  recollected  it  if 
I  had  seen  it. 

21821.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Do  not  you  recollect  the  subject  of  the  Eastbourne 
Union  being  brought  before  Parliament  more  than  once  ? — Yes. 

21822.  Are  you  aware  that  a  statement  has  been  made  to  this  Committee,, 
from  which  it  would  be  inferred  that  you  at  one  time  meant  to  withhold  from 
Mr.  Parker  a  certain  letter  which  was  received  by  the  Commissioners  from  Mr. 
Bowen  May  respecting  his  conduct  ? — I  am  aware  that  the  statement  has  been 
made.  I  can  only  repeat  to  the  Committee,  that  I  feel  confident  that  no  such 
intention  ever  existed.  The  Commissioners  certainly  never  for  a  moment  con¬ 
templated  withholding  that  letter  from  Mr,  Parker.  The  only  way  I  can  account 
for  the  misunderstanding  is  this :  some  inquiry  was  made  of  Mr.  Coode,  I  think, 
with  regard  to  the  credit  which  was  due  to  Mr.  Bowen  May’s  assertions,  I  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Bowen  May.  I  never  heard  his  name  before;  and  I  was 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  his  assertions  were  deserving  of  credit ;  and  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  I  asked  Mr.  Coode  to  make  some  inquiry  about  Mr. 
May.  I  probably  said  to  him,  Do  not  let  it  be  known  that  the  inquiry  has  any 
reference  to  this  letter.  I  did  not  wish  that  it  should  seem  that  we  were  im¬ 
pugning  Mr.  Bowen  May’s  veracity  in  any  manner.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
I  never  said  anything  to  Mr.  Coode  which  should  have  led  him  to  suppose 
there  was  any  intention  of  withholding  the  letter  from  Mr.  Parker. 

21823.  If  the  statement  was  made,  that  the  intention  did  exist  in  your  mind, 
would  that  be  in  accordance  with  the  fact  ? — No  ;  I  am  certain  I  never  enter¬ 
tained  such  an  intention,  nor  ever  gave  Mr.  Coode,  nor  anybody  else,  reason  to 
suppose  that  I  did  entertain  it ;  I  feel  certain  that  I  said  nothing  to  Mr.  Coode 
about  concealing  the  existence  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Parker ;  whatever  was 
said  about  concealment,  referred  to  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  character  of 
the  writer.  I  will  just  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  this  fact.  The 
letter  is  dated  the  6th  of  October,  14,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury;  it  was 
received  in  the  office  on  the  6th  of  October;  it  bears  the  office  stamp  of 
6th  October ;  it  was  not  brought  before  the  Commissioners  till  the  following 
day ;  it  was  then  brought  before  the  Commissioners,  I  see,  by  a  simple  reference 
of  Mr.  Lass,  dated  7th  of  October  1845.  The  reference  is  signed  by  Sir 
Edmund  Head.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  letter  was  shown  to  me  in  the  course 
of  the  day ;  and  that  I  read  it,  and  wrote,  as  I  see  it  is  in  my  handwriting 
“  first  acknowledge  receipt.”  The  meaning  of  which  was,  that  before  it  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Parker,  the  receipt  was  to  be  acknowledged.  Therefore,  in  case 
the  Commissioners  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  further  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Bowen  May,  the  letter  was  disposed  of,  and  it  was  referred,  as  far  as  it 
appears  from  this  letter,  to  Mr.  Parker,  on  the  day  on  which  the  Commissioners 
saw  it ;  that  was  the  earliest  time  at  which  it  could  by  possibility  have  been 
referred  to  Mr.  Parker. 

21824.  If  a  statement  has  been  made  that  it  was  your  intention  secretly 
to  get  up  a  case  against  Mr.  Parker  upon  that  letter,  without  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  that  letter,  would  such  a  statement  either  be  true,  or  in 
any  way  consistent  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ? — In  no  way  consistent  with 
the  facts  of  the  case ;  there  was  no  intention  whatever  of  founding  a  case 
against  Mr.  Parker  upon  the  concealment  of  the  letter. 

21825.  It  would  be  neither  consistent  with  what  was  done,  nor  with  wha,t 
was  intended  ? — No  ;  we  referred  the  letter  to  Mr.  Parker  on  the  day  on  which 
it  was  received,  and  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  following  day,  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  saw  him  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter.  I  do  not  see  how  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  done  more,  unless  we  had  sent  a  special  messenger  to  his  house. 

[Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

' — - - — - — 


Martis,  40  die  Augusti,  1846. 


George  Corneivall  Lewis,  Esq.  -  -  p.  1 


iGreat  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Mhudes  of  Evidence  taken  Ifore  Committees ,  and  of 
Papers,  SfC.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed ,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees .] 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


Mercurii,  50  die  Augusti,  1846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Etuall 
Mr.  Fielden. 

Mr.  Langston. 

Sir  John  Pakington. 


Captain  Peeheli. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley, 

Sir  John  Walsh. 

Mr.  Stuart  Worticy. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


G.  Cornewall  Lewis ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Sutton'\  WI^L  y°u  refer  to  question  19350  ;  do  you  observe  G  c  Lnvh  F 
that  Mr.  Chadwick  states  that  on  two  occasions  he  made  representations  to  the  _ _ 

Government  against  some  suggestions  which  were  made  by  the  Poor-law  Com-  5  August  1S4G 
missioners  ? — I  do. 

21827.  Do  you  observe  that  he  states  that  in  1840  certain  statutory  provisions 
were  recommended  or  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners,  and  that  he  sent  in  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Government,  and  that  those  representations  were  allowed  ? _ I 

observe  that  statement. 

21828.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  was  the  nature  of  the  provisions  recommended 
or  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  do  I  ask  you  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
1  epresentations  sent  in  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  but  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  your  recollection  that  those  representations  so  made  by  Mr.  Chadwick  were 
adopted  by  the  Government,  either  then  or  at  any  subsequent  period  ? — No ;  I 
know  that  the  recommendations  then  made  by  Mr.  Chadwick  were  not  at  that 
time  adopted  by  the  Government,  nor  have  they  at  any  subsequent  time  been 
adopted  by  the  Government. 

21829.  You  are  aware  of  that?— I  am  certain  of  the  fact.  I  would  beg  leave, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  to  add  this  explanation  :  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
representation  consisted  of  two  parts  ;  it  consisted  partly  of  an  objection  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  Commissioners,  and  partly  of  a  plan  recommended  by  him- 
sell.  It  is  true  that  the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  were  not  acted  on  bv 
the  Government,  but  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Chadwick  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Government ;  neither  plan  was  adopted ;  no  measure  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  the  Government  on  the  subject  which  was  then  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

21830.  Mr.  Christie.]  Your  plan,  which  Mr.  Chadwick  objected  to,  was  not 
approved  of? — No. 

21831.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Will  you  refer  to  question  10455  and  question  10700  • 
you  will  there  observe,  that  in 'that  case  Mr.  Chadvvlck  states  “  There  was  a 
declaration  on  my  part  that  the  practice  was  illegal,  of  the  allowance  system.” 
lhat  is  in  the  case  of  Bolton  and  Macclesfield  ;  and  the  reply  on  the  part  of  Mr. 

George  Lewis  w-as,  “  That  he  did  not  believe  the  allowance  system  could  be  put  a 
stop  to.’  Do  you  admit  the  accuracy  of  that  statement? — It  is  difficult  to 
remember,  at  this  distance  of  time,  a  casual  and  confidential  conversation  which 
took  place  in  the  office  between  Mr.  Chadwick  and  myself ;  but  the  best  recollec¬ 
tion  which  I  have  upon  the  subject  is  this,  that  some  time  in  the  year  1841,  Mr. 

Chadwick  spoke  to  me  upon  the  prohibition  of  the  allowance  system  in  the  manu- 
jacturing  districts ;  I  think  it  must  have  been  probably  with  reference  to  Mr.  Mott’s 
lepoit,  and  I  believe  I  expressed  to  him  at  that  time  my  opinion  that  it  w'as 
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impossible  for  the  Commissioners  to  eradicate  the  allowance  system  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  system  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  at  that  time; 
and  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  take  any  active  measures  at  that  time  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  towns»for  that  purpese. 

21832.  Will  you  turn  to  19707;  do  you  observe  there  that  Mr.  Chadwick 
states  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  mode  of  the  Commissioners  in  transacting 
business  as  illegal  and  injurious,  and  also  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  such  cases 
as  he  has  mentioned  ;  what  is  the  general  nature  of  the  objections  which  Mr. 
Chadwick  has  taken  to  the  course  which  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  pur¬ 
sued  in  carrying  into  effect  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act? — Mr.  Chadwick  has 
never  made  anv  formal  remonstrance  that  I  am  aware  of,  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commissioners  ;  he  certainly  has  never  made  any  remonstrance  in  writing. 
He  has  made  certain  verbal  representations  to  me  individually,  possibly  to  the 
Commissioners  collectively,  at  different  times,  on  particular  subjects  ;  but  I  would 
state  generally  that  my  belief  is,  that  his  objection  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  is,  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  active  in  repressing  out¬ 
door  relief,  that  they  have  allowed  the  system  of  out-door  relief  to  paupers  to  a 
greater  extent  and  over  a  larger  surface  of  the  country  than  he  has  thought  de¬ 
sirable. 

21833.  Upon  what  do  you  found  that,  opinion? — I  found  that  opinion  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  a  recommendation  which  I  distinctly  remember  he  made 
to  me,  I  think  in  the  year  I841,  in  favour  of  the  more  general  introduction  of  the 
the  order,  which  is  known  in  the  Poor-law  office  by  the  name  ot  the  Consolidated 
Order,  which  is  printed  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  for  1836. 

21834.  Do  you  understand  that  that  was  an  order  which  was  issued  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners? — Yes,  it  was  issued  about  the  year  1S36  to  a  few 
unions  in  the  metropolis. 

21835.  Did  you  ever  receive  from  Mr.  Chadwick  a  recommendation  to  extend 
that  order  through  the  country? — I  received  a  recommendation  from  him  in  the 
year  1841  or  1842,  to  extend  that  order  generally  throughout  the  country. 

21836.  What  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  order,  the  general  extension  of 
which  was  so  recommended  by  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — I  will  read  to  the  Committee  the 
regulations  in  this  order  respecting  out-door  relief.  The  principal  regulation  is 
contained  in  this  paragraph  :  “  After  the  1st  day  of  June  next  all  relief,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency,  *and  in  cases  of  aged  and  infirm  persons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  receive  parochial  relief,  and  in  other  cases  hereinafter  mentioned 
as  cases  for  out-door  relief,  shall  be  given  in  the  workhouses  of  the  said  union.  In 
the  following  cases  of  persons  who  are,  or  who  previously  to  the  1st  day  of  June 
next  may  be  paupers  duly  chargeable  to  any  parish  in  the  union,  and  who  are 
resident  within  it,  namely,  persons  who  are  indigent  and  helpless  from  age  ;  per¬ 
sons  who  are  indigent  and  helpless  from  being  crippled,  or  from  incurable 
disease  ;  persons  who  are  indigent  and  helpless  from  temporary  sickness ;  widows 
who  are  destitute  and  are  burthened  with  children  incapable  of  working.  The 
guardians  may  order  weekly  relief  to  be  given  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  articles  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  medicines,  or  other  articles  of 
absolute  necessity.  In  the  case  of  able-bodied  persons  the  guardians  may,  until 
accommodation  can  be  obtained  for  the  reception  of  such  persons  in  the  work- 
house,  give  out-door  relief;  one  half  of  which,  at  least,  shall  be  in  kind ;  but 
such  relief  shall  only  be  given  in  return  for  labour  at  task-work/’ 

21837.  What  is  the  effect  of  those  exceptions  ? — In  the  first  place,  there  is 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  all  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and  persons 
dependent  upon  them;  in  the  next  place,  there  is  an  express  prohibition  of  all 
out-door  relief,  with  the  exception  of  aged  and  infirm,  and  persons  temporarily 
sick,  and  destitute  widows,  who  are  actually  receiving  relief  at  the  time  of  the 
issue  of  the  order,  or  who  receive  relief  a  short  time  after  its  issue. 

21838.  Would  not  the  effect  of  this  order,  if  acted  on,  be  to  prevent,  after  the 
first  day  of  June  then  next,  out-door  relief  being  given  to  any  indigent  or  help¬ 
less  person  who  might  so  become  indigent  and  helpless  alter  that  1st  of  June  ? 
—Yes. 

21839.  Is  that  the  order  the  general  extension  of  which  was  recommended  to 
you  by  Mr.  Chadwick  ?• — It  is.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  made  orally.  I  understood  the  effect  of  his  recommendation  was,  that 
he  wished  that  the  Commissioners  should  introduce  general  regulations  on  the 

subject 
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subject  of  relief’,  similar  to  those  I  have  just  read.  1  would  beg  leave  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  those  regulations  contemplate  ultimately  the  entire 
extinction  of  out  door  relief ;  that  when  those  regulations  shall  have  remained 
some  time  in  force,  all  out-door  relief  would  cease. 

21840.  Was  that  one  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  which 
the  Commissioners  did  not  think  fit  to  concur? — It  was;  that  suggestion  was 
then  made,  and  it  was  also  made  on  a  previous  occasion. 

21841.  That  order,  I  think,  is  not  now  in  force?  — That  order  has  been 
rescinded  in  every  union  to  which  it  was  issued.  It  was  rescinded,  I  believe,  in 
some  of  the  unions  to  which  it  was  issued,  shortly  after  it  was  first  issued,  but  it 
was  rescinded  in  all  the  unions  to  which  it  had  been  issued  in  the  year  1841. 

21842.  Chairman.']  Is  the  law^  then,  as  applicable  to  the  objects  referred  to  in 
that  order,  now  to  be  found  in  the  order  of  the  21st  December  1 844  r- — It  is. 

21843.  Which  in  itself  contains  an  alteration  of  the  former  order  of  the  2d 
of  August  1841? — Yes;  the  corresponding  provisions  now  in  force  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Commissioners  are  contained  in  the  order  referred  to  by  the 
Committee.  If  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I  will  beg  leave  to  state  that  I 
consider  the  prohibitory  order  relating  to  out-door  relief  the  most  important 
order  which  was  ever  issued  by  the  Commissioners.  The  definition  of  the 
boundary  of  out-door  relief  was  the  principal  subject  which  was  entrusted  to 
their  discretion  ;  in  exercising  that  discretion  they  had  two  principal  objects  to 
consider  ;  one  was  the  nature  of  the  prohibition  and  the  extent  of  the  excep¬ 
tions  to  that  prohibition  ;  and,  secondly,  the  unions  to  which  the  order  should 
be  issued.  The  whole  subject  of  that  order,  and  everything  connected  with  it, 
has  incessantly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  Since  I  have  been 
appointed  I  consider  myself  fully  responsible  for  everything  which  has  been 
done  in  relation  to  it.  I  am  prepared  to  defend  and  to  justify  the  course  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  with  respect  to  each  of  those  two 
matters  ;  and  I  would,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  according  to  my  view  of  the 
case,  stake  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the  manner  in  which  that 
order  has  been  framed,  and  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to  it. 

21844.  Have  you  any  further  observations  which  you  wish  to  address  to  the 
Committee  ? — The  only  observation  I  would  make  is,  thnt  my  belief  is  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Chadwick  and  the 
Commissioners  upon  the  subject  of  the  prohibitory  order,  and  that  his  disappro¬ 
bation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
founded  upon  the  wideness  of  the  exceptions  to  the  prohibition  of  out-door  relief, 
and  also  to  the  abstinence  of  the  Commissioners  from  extending  it  to  unions  to 
which  it  has  not  been  issued. 

21845.  Mr.  Christie .]  Does  that  appear  in  the  Bolton  and  Macclesfield  report, 
which  you  omitted  to  produce  ;  that  desire  of  Mr.  Chadwick  to  limit  the  excep¬ 
tions  of  the  prohibitory  order? — I  do  not  understand  that  that  report  is  avowed 
by  Mr.  Chadwick  as  his  production;  the  report  is  Mr.  Mott’s  report. 

21846.  Does  it  appear  then  in  Mr.  Mott’s  report  ? — Mr.  Mott  recommends 
that  the  Commissioners  should  take  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  allowance 
system  in  the  manufacturing  unions,  the  allowance  system  being  the  system  of 
giving  relief  to  able-bodied  men  in  employment. 

21847.  Is  it  your  opinion,  or  is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the 
allowance  system  should  be  applied  to  paupers? — I  am  glad  the  Committee  have 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  my  views  upon  that  subject.  My  views 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  allowance  system.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
allowance  system  extinguished  throughout  the  country,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
show  that  the  Commissioners  have  done  everything  that  lay  in  their  power,  and 
that  was  consistent  with  prudence  and  practicability  to  extinguish  the  allowance 
system  in  the  rural  districts  ;  but  1  have  been  of  opinion  that  if  any  attempts  were 
made  suddenly  to  put  an  end  to  the  allowance  system  in  the  large  manufacturing 
towns,  the  attempt  would  probably  not  be  effectual,  and  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners  would  be  impeded  in  places  where  the  allowance  system  is 
now  put  an  end  to. 

21848.  You  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Chadwick  did  not  avow  that  report  as  his 
own  ;  you  said  yesterday  that  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  report,  though  it 
bore  the  name  of  Mr.  Mott,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Chadwick? — Yes;  so  I  was 
informed. 

21849.  What  is  the  source  of  your  information? — I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
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Owen  that  the  draft  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Chadwick.  I  have  no  other 
information. 

21850.  When  did  Mr.  Owen  give  yon  that  information? — A  short  time  ago. 
I  may  very  possibly  have  known  the  fact  at  the  time. 

2)851.  On  Mr.  Owen’s  information  you  believe  it  to  be  substantially  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  report  ?— I  understand  from  Mr.  Chadwick’s  evidence  that  he 
admitted  having  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  it. 

21852.  Was  not  Mr.  Chadwick  sent  down  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to 
assist  Mr.  Mott  in  making  that  inquiry? — I  believe  he  was. 

21 853.  Then  if  Mr.  Chadwicke  was  sent  down  by  the  Commissioners  to  assist 
Mr.  Mott,  is  there  anything  strange  or  improper  in  Mr.  Chadwick  having  had  a 
hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  report? — I  do  not  say  there  was  anything  strange 
or  improper  in  it. 

21854.  I  understand  you  thought  Mr.  Chadwick  was  imprudent  in  wishing 
to  deal  quickly  and  vigorously  with  the  allowance  system  in  Bolton  and  Mac¬ 
clesfield  r — And  other  large  manufacturing  towns. 

21855.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  thought  the  report  did  not  apply  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Bolton  and  Macclesfield? — I  understood  that  the  arguments  were 
general,  and  applied  to  the  manufacturing  districts. 

21856.  Have  you  ever  read  the  report? — Yes. 

21857.  When  did  you  read  it  last?  —  I  have  read  it  recently ;  I  looked  through 
it,  at  least. 

21858.  Have  you  read  it  previously  to  giving  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

21859.  you  still  say  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  Bolton  and  Macclesfield? 
— 1  do  not  understand  that  there  were  any  specific  recommendations  as  to  Bol- 
ton  and  Macclesfield  ;  the  arguments,  no  doubt,  are  founded  upon  facts  ascer¬ 
tained  in  Bolton  and  Macclesfield,  but  the  arguments  appear  to  be  of  a  general 
nature. 

21860.  I  read  the  report  yesterday;  it  appears  to  me  to  apply  entirely  to 
Bolfon  and  Macclesfield,  and  any  general  remarks  come  in  as  illustrations  ;  can 
you  look  at  the  report  and  state  any  passages  which  do  not  apply  to  Bolton  and 
Macclesfield  ? — I  can  only  state  my  general  impression  of  the  effect  of  the  report ; 

I  adhere  to  my  statement. 

21861.  Do  von  adhere  to  your  statemeni  that  it  has  very  little  to  do  with 
Bolton  and  Macclesfield,  but  that  it  consists  principally  of  general  observations  ? 
— The  statement  which  I  made  is,  that  it  is  a  report  founded  mainly  on  certain 
facts,  ascertained,  or  professed  to  be  ascertained,  in  Bolton  and  Macclesfield, 
upon  which  certain  arguments  of  a  general  nature  are  founded. 

21862.  Which  apply  to  Bolton  and  Macclesfield  particularly  I  suppose,  where 
the  facts  were  discovered  ? — Yes ;  they  may  be  taken  to  apply  specially  to  those 
two  unions. 

21863.  If  1S  n°f  Mr.  Chadwick’s  fault,  I  suppose,  that  those  remarks,  as 
well  as  applying  to  Bolton  and  Macclesfield,  have  also  a  more  extended  applica¬ 
tion  ? — Certainly  not. 

21864.  The  more  extensive  the  evils  that  were  found  to  exist,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  was  it  that  there  should  be  a  remedy  ? — The  question  was  as  to  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  practicability  of  the  remedy  at  that  particular  time. 

21865.  Do  not  you  think,  if  you  were  right  in  your  opinion,  that  the  best 
justification  of  it  would  have  been  the  publication  of  that  report  No  ;  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  a  prudent  report  for  us  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  at  that  time,  as  we  were  not  desirous  of  raising  the  question  of  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  allowance  system  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts. 

21866.  Does  not  the  report  dwell  upon  the  shameful  state  of  the  workhouse  in 
Macclesfield  r — Yes  ;  at  the  same  time  the  Commissioners  took  steps,  as  I  proved 
to  the  Committee  yesterday,  for  improving  the  workhouse  in  Macclesfield.  The 
Commissioners  might  have  done  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  improve  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law,  without  publishing  the  report  of  Mr.  Mott. 

21867.  Do  not  you  consider  it  your  duty,  when  a  report  is  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  the  House  of  Lords,  to  produce  that  report  in  answer  to 
the  order  ? — That  is  the  habitual  practice  of  the  office ;  but  there  were  special 
circumstances  in  this  case  which  have  been  stated  by  me  to  the  Committee,  which 
induced  us  to  adopt  a  different  course  in  this  particular  case. 

21668.  Will  you  explain  how  it  is,  that  on  two  occasions  that  report  should 
uave  been  moved  lor,  and  yet  it  never  was  produced  ? — I  can  only  repeat  the 

explanation 
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explanation  which  I  gave  yesterday.  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  further  questions 
the  Committee  may  put  to  me  upon  it. 

21869.  Vo  you  remember  that  Mr.  Chadwick  came  to  you  with  that  report 
ready  for  production  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  distinct  recollection  upon 
that  subject ;  Mr.  Chadwick  states  that  he  did  so. 

21870.  You  distinctly  recollect  the  day  on  which  you  were  served  with  the 
order  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Chadwick’s  statement  refers  to  the  Session 
ending  in  J une,  or  the  one  ending  in  October.  I  was  absent  from  London  ;  I 
went  down  to  Rothbury  on  a  special  inquiry,  and  was  absent  from  London  from 
the  15th  June,  to  about  the  25th ;  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  paper  was  served  on  us  on  the  14th.  I  left  London  on  the  15th  ; 
therefore,  if  the  conversation  which  Mr.  Chadwick  describes  took  place  in  that 
Session,  it  must  have  been  on  the  very  day  the  order  was  served ;  if  so,  I  do 
not  know  how  a  copy  could  have  been  ready  for  presentation. 

21871.  You  left  town  on  the  15th  ? — Yes. 

21872.  When  did  you  return? — About  the  25th  ;  Parliament  having  been  pro¬ 
rogued  on  the  2 2d. 

21873.  Then  you  are  able  to  remember  distinctly  that  you  left  town  on  the 
15th  ?— I  recollect  it  from  a  note  I  made  in  an  almanack  at  the  time.  I  was  absent 
on  public  business,  therefore  it  could  be  easily  ascertained  at  the  office. 

21874.  Did  you  leave  in  the  morning,  or  the  afternoon  of  the  15th? — In  the 
morning,  I  think. 

21875.  Did  you  attend  at  Somerset-House  on  the  15th? — No;  I  do  not  think 
I  did ;  but  I  have  not  ascertained  the  fact.  I  think  I  left  London  by  an  early 
train. 

21876.  I  suppose  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  you  attended  on  the  15th  at 
Somerset-House  ? — It  can. 

21877.  The  order  was  served  on  the  14th,  you  say? — Yes. 

21878.  The  second  order  was  served  on  the  6th  of  October? — The  second 
order  was  served  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
7th. 

21879.  Were  you  in  town  then? — Yes,  I  must  have  been  in  town  then. 

21880.  Then  if  the  report  had  been  prepared  for  the  House  of  Lords  it  would 
have  been  ready  for  production  on  the  6th  of  October,  when  the  second  order 
was  served  upon  you? — Yes;  I  do  not  know  when  the  conversation  with  Lord 
Radnor  could  have  taken  place,  under  those  circumstances. 

21881.  Where  did  that  conversation  take  place? — In  the  House  of  Lords; 
under  the  throne  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

21882.  When  was  the  report  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? — It  was  moved 
for  on  the  4th  of  October. 

21883.  Then  it  might  have  taken  place  between  the  4th  and  the  7th  of  Octo¬ 
ber? — I  might  have  done  so ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  do  not  recollect  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

21884.  Which  conversation? — The  conversation  with  Mr.  Chadwick  ;  but  I 
dare  say  that  I  expressed  some  unwillingness  at  that  time.  It  certainly  appears 
that  the  paper  was  not  produced,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  an  unwillingness 
to  produce  the  paper.  That  1  distinctly  recollect;  and  that  we  had  reasons 
which  we  thought  sufficient  for  it.  We  understood  that  the  motion  was  an  ami¬ 
cable  motion,  and  some  explanation  was  given  to  Lord  Radnor  upon  the  subject. 

21885.  Who  are  “we;”  “we  thought  the  reasons  sufficient,”  you  say? _ Mr. 

Lefevre  and  myself. 

21886.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Lefevre  correspond  upon  the  subject  of  not  producing 
this  return  ? — Yes  ;  that  I  recollect.  ® 

21887.  And  you  both  agreed  that  the  return  should  not  be  produced  We 
agreed  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  return  should  not  be  produced  unless  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  pressed,  for  Lord  Radnor’s  motion  was  made  without  any  previous 

notice  to  the  Government  or  to  the  Commissioners ;  it  was  a  motion  made  by 
surprize.  J 

21888.  Are  you  aware  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Devenport  has  written  to  Mr. 
Chadwick,  which  has  been  produced  to  the  Committee,  and  placed  upon  its 
minutes  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it. 

21889.  In  question  19838,  Mr.  Devenport  says,  “  Mr.  Lewis  gave  me  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  report  would  not  be  published,  but  that  if  I  got  it  moved 
for  in  the  Lords,  they,  the  Commissioners,  would  not  oppose  its  production. 
°*45~"39*  B  Accordingly 
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Accordingly  I  got  Lord  Radnor  to  move  for  its  report,  and  its  production  was 
opposed/’  After  hearing  that,  do  you  still  say  that  you  had  no  previous  notice  ? 
— No  previous  notice  from  Lord  Radnor ;  I  have  no  doubt  something  passed  with 
Mr.  Devenport.  I  have  no  recollection  however  of  having  any  conversation  with 
him. 

21890.  You  do  not  deny  that  you  had  a  previous  conversation  with  Mr.  Deven¬ 
port,  and  told  Mr.  Devenport  that  if  it  were  moved  for  in  The  House  it  would 
not  be  produced  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  having  made  that  statement  to  him. 
That  is  Mr.  Devenport’s  recollection  upon  the  matter. 

21891.  Are  not  you  aware  that  you  gave  your  consent  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Devenport  not  to  oppose  the  production  of  that  report  if  it  were  moved  for  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  written  to  him  upon 
the  subject. 

21892.  Lord  Radnor  gave  you  no  notice,  you  say? — No. 

21893.  Does  that  apply  to  the  first  or  second  time? — I  do  not  think  he  gave 
any  notice  either  time. 

21894.  When  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  once  been  made  for  the 
production  of  that  report,  was  there  anything  to  require  notice  before  moving 
for  it  a  second  time  ? — There  is  no  doubt  the  order  was  legally  binding  upon 
the  Commissioners. 

21895.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  Commissioners  not  to  attend  to  orders  which  are 
legally  binding  upon  them  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  the  habit  of  the  Commissioners  is 
to  make  returns  immediately. 

21896.  If  there  had  been  any  valid  reason  for  not  producing  that  report, 
would  not  the  Secretary  of  State  have  been  the  proper  person  to  state  that 
reason  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? — If  Lord  Radnor  had  pressed  for  the  papers,  no 
doubt  they  would  have  been  produced,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  would  have 
taken  some  step  to  get  the  order  discharged.  My  impression  is  that  Lord 
Radnor  acquiesced  in  the  papers  not  being  produced ;  and  the  best  confirmation 
of  that  is,  that  before  the  beginning  of  1842  the  order  was  not  received. 

21897.  Lord  Radnor  had  moved  for  them  twice  before? — Those  sessions  fol¬ 
lowed  very  clasely,  the  one  upon  the  other. 

21898.  I  should  think  moving  for  it  a  second  time  was  pressing  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  report;  can  you  state  whether  your  conversation  with  Lord 
Radnor  was  after  his  first  moving  for  it,  or  after  the  second  motion  ? — I  cannot 
remember  when  it  took  place  ;  my  recollection  is  very  defective  upon  it. 

21899.  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  conversation  took  place  ? — No. 

21900.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  it? — Not  beyond  the  fact  that  I  gave 
him  some  explanation ;  I  requested  Lord  Radnor  to  attempt  to  state  what  he 
could  recollect,  but  he  was  unable,  any  more  than  myself,  to  give  the  details. 
The  Committee  will  observe  that  it  is  five  years  ago. 

21901.  Do  you  remember  making  any  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  move  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  have  the  order  discharged? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  possible  that  I  might  have  mentioned  the 
subject  to  Lord  Normanby  at  the  time. 

21902.  But  you  do  not  recollect  it  ? — I  have  no  recollection  that  I  did  so. 

21903.  You  say  that  in  the  Session  of  1842,  Lord  Radnor  did  not  move  for 
it  a  second  time  j  if  he  had,  should  you  have  produced  it  ? — Certainly,  if  it  had 
been  moved  for  early  in  the  Session,  with  notice  sufficient,  it  would  have  been 
produced  as  a  matter  of  course. 

21904.  Why  should  you  produce  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  it  were  moved 
for  a  third  time,  when  you  paid  no  attention  to  the  second  order  ? — In  the  two 
previous  cases  it  had  been  moved  for  nearly  the  last  day  of  the  Session,  and  the 
Committee  are  aware  that  there  is  very  great  inconvenience  in  producing  papers 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Session,  when  no  explanation  can  be  given  if  remarks 
should  be  made  upon  the  papers.  If  a  paper  is  produced  early  in  the  Session, 
and  any  remark  is  made,  a  member  of  the  Government  can  give  the  requisite 
explanations  to  Parliament ;  but  if  it  is  produced  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Session*  it  may  lead  to  misrepresentations,  and  no  authentic  explanation  can  be 
given  with  respect  to  it. 

21905.  Do  you  mean  that  the  paper  contains  misrepresentations? — -I  say  if 
any  misrepresention  of  the  contents  of  the  paper  occurs,  no  authentic  explanation 
can  be  given. 

21906.  Would 
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21906.  Would  not  it  have  been  competent  to  you,  at  the  commencement  of  the  G.  C.  Letois,  Esq. 

Session  of  1842,  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  to  move  for  the  production  of  that - 

report  to  lay  it  upon  the  table? — It  would  have  been  competent  to  us  unques-  5  August  1846. 
tionably. 

21907,  When  it  had  been  moved  for  twice? — It  would  have  been  competent 
to  us,  but  as  Lord  Radnor  did  not  bring  the  matter  forward,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
was  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  to  bring  the  subject  forward  ;  indeed  I  think  it 
very  probable  it  had  escaped  our  attention. 

21908.  How  soon  after  the  presentation  of  this  report  did  you  take  measures 
for  the  building  of  a  proper  workhouse  in  Macclesfield  ? — I  think  steps  had  been 
taken  before  the  presentation  of  that  report.  Mr.  Mott’s  report  represents  the 
inadequate  workhouse  accommodation,  and  that  is  dated  the  14th  of  May  1840. 

A  communication  was  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  guardians  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  and  a  further  communication  on  the  12th  of  October  1840. 

21909.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Devenport  has  said  in  the  letter  to  which  I 
have  referred,  that  had  the  report  been  published,  the  workhouse  would  probably 
have  been  built  two  years  sooner? — I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Devenport  made  that 
statement,  but  I  have  some  doubts  myself  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  having  had  it  in  their  power  to  induce  the  guardians  to  build  a  workhouse 
at  an  earlier  date. 

21910.  Are  you  aware  that  in  this  report  of  Mr.  Mott,  dated  1.841,  received 
by  you  in  June  1841,  he  says:  “  You  are  aware  that  from  time  to  time  repre¬ 
sentations  have  been  made  to  the  guardians  by  my  predecessors,  and  by  myself, 
that  the  erection  of  a  proper  workhouse  was  essential  to  the  efficient  working  of 
the  system  prescribed  by  the  43d  of  Elizabeth.  The  guardians,  as  you  are  aware, 
have  hitherto  refused  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  workhouse. 

Within  my  own  experience  I  have  seen  few  instances  in  which  the  discretionary 
power  vested  by  the  Legislature  in  Boards  of  Guardians  has  been  exercised  with 
more  mischievous  tendency  than  in  these  two  unions,  Bolton  and  Macclesfield  ”  ? 

— I  would  beg  leave  to  refer  to  that  passage  as  not  being  a  very  prudent  passage 
for  us  to  produce  at  a  moment  when  there  was  a  great  irritation  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts ;  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  said,  that  the  powers  vested 
in  the  guardians  by  law  had  not  been  exercised  with  more  mischievous  tendencies 
than  in  those  two  unions.  The  Committee  will  observe,  that  the  Commissioners 
have  always  been  held  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  expressions  occurring  in  the 
reports  of  their  Assistant  Commissioners  ;  and  I  remember  that  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  ensuing  Session,  in  commenting  upon  a  report  of 
Mr.  Mott’s,  complained  that  the  Commissioners  had  not  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth 
of  their  Assistant  Commissioner ;  he  used  that  phrase  in  reference  to  a  report  of 
Mr.  Mott.  I  merely  refer  to  that  expression  as  showing  that  the  Commissioners 
have  been  held  responsible  for  strong  expressions  which  have  occurred  in  the 
reports  of  Assistant  Commissioners. 

21911.  And  you  think  this  passage  would  have  been  extremely  imprudent  to 
publish  :  “within  my  own  experience  I  have  seen  few  instances  in  which  the  discre¬ 
tionary  power  vested  by  the  Legislature  in  Boards  of  Guardians  has  been  exercised 
with  more  mischievous  tendencies  than  in  those  two  unions ”? — I  think  it  was  an 
irritating  passage  with  respect  to  the  guardians  of  those  two  unions. 

21912.  1  believe  in  the  ensuing  Session,  that  is,  in  1842,  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  themselves  were  responsible  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Mott’s  report 
on  the  Keighley  Union? — We  were  not  responsible  for  its  publication. 

21913.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  you  might  have,  and  probably  did  instruct 
Mr.  Mott  to  go  to  the  Keighley  Union  and  get  up  that  report? — Yesj  but  it 
was  not  got  up  with  any  view  to  publication. 

21914.  What  did  you  do  with  the  report  when  you  got  it  ? — We  gave  a  copy 
of  it  to  Sir  James  Graham,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  meet  any  re¬ 
marks  which  were  to  be  made  in  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
out-door  labour  test  order  from  that  union. 

21915.  Did  not  you  give  that  paper  to  Sir  James  Graham  to  be  made  use  of 
in  the  House  of  Commons? — That  was  a  matter  for  Sir  James  Graham’s  discre¬ 
tion  ;  we  gave  it  him  for  his  information. 

21916.  The  report  was  afterwards  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — It 
was. 

219  j  7.  And  you  did  not  decline  to  produce  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

21918.  Is  there  anything  so  imprudent  in  the  report  upon  Bolton  and  Mac- 
°-45 — 39-  clesfield 
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clesfield  as  in  this  passage  of  the  report  of  the  Keighley  Union  :  “  The  Keighley 
Union  affords  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  any  union  or  parish 
being  depended  upon  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law,  without  a 
powerful  control”? — The  expressions  referred  to  by  the  Committee  appear  to  be 
less  strong  in  this  case ;  but  with  respect  to  Mr.  Mott’s  report  on  the  Keighley 
Union,  the  order  to  produce  it  was  made  deliberately  by  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  indeed  it  was  produced  to  the  Committee,  I  believe. 

21919.  When  Lord  Radnor  moved  a  second  time  for  the  production  of  the 
Bolton  report,  and  the  House  of  Lords  a  second  time  made  the  order,  was  not 
that  a  deliberate  proceeding  ? — The  order  was  served  upon  us  the  day  previous 
to  the  last  day  of  the  Session. 

21920.  That  is,  on  the  6th  of  October;  had  not  the  report  been  got  ready  in 
the  June  previous? — I  cannot  state  from  recollection  that  the  report  was  ready  ; 
it  may  have  been,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  appear  to  be  totally 
different.  A  question  had  arisen  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  a 
report  of  Mr.  Mott,  on  the  Keighley  Union  ;  a  portion  of  it  had  been  read  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  the  accuracy  of  the  contents  of 
the  report  had  been  questioned  ;  and  I  think,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  that  Sir 
Janies  Graham  himself  presented  the  report  without  its  being  moved  for. 

21921.  I  have  it  here  with  Mr.  Ferrand’s  name  upon  the  back  of  it  ? — Then  it 
was  moved  for  by  him.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  produced  on  the  next  day  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  there  was  also  a  Select  Committee  appointed  subsequently  to 
inquire  into  the  allegations  of  the  report. 

21922.  The  last  paragraph  is  the  following:  “Without  proper  workhouse 
accommodation,  I  am  afraid  that  other  restraints  upon  the  guardians  would  be 
but  of  little  avail.  As  the  auditors  are  now  elected,  their  services  in  many  unions 
are  but  of  little  use,  and  no  beneficial  check  can  be  expected  through  them.  I 
have  repeatedly  ventured  to  state  to  your  Board,  and  all  recent  experience  has 
confirmed  the  opinion  I  have  before  expressed,  that  even  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the  poor  rates  until  recently  have 
been  comparatively  light,  the  provisions  of  the  New  Poor  Law  are  loudly  called 
for;  and  that  unless  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  are  empowered  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  enforce  the  provision  for  proper  workhouse  accommodation,  to  aid  the 
restraint  upon  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
pressure  of  the  poor  rates  in  the  manufacturing  districts  from  becoming  ten  times 
more  ruinous  in  their  consequences,  and  more  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare 
than  those  which  were  unhappily  witnessed  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  South 
of  England.”  Is  there  any  representation  in  the  Bolton  and  Macclesfield  report 
stronger  than  that  as  to  the  necessity  of  workhouse  accommodation,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  restraint  upon  the  relief  to  the  able-bodied  ? — Possibly  there  may  not  be. 

21923.  Relief  in  aid  of  wages  is  generally  given,  and  payment  of  rents  to  an 
alarming  extent? — I  understand  Mr.  Mott’s  report  of  the  Keighley  Union  is 
confined  to  the  case  of  that  union,  and  does  not  apply  to  other  unions,  and  his 
suggestions  are  confined  to  the  union. 

21924.  Does  the  Bolton  and  Macclesfield  report  give  suggestions  to  other 
unions  ? — It  appears  from  the  frame  of  the  report  that  those  suggestions  are 
meant  to  be  of  a  general  character. 

21925.  I  ask  you,  does  that  report  contain  suggestions  for  carrying  out  the  law 
in  any  unions,  except  Bolton  and  Macclesfield  ? — It  does  not  specify  any,  but  the 
arguments  appear  to  me  to  be  of  a  general  character. 

21926.  In  the  paragraph  I  have  read  to  you,  are  not  the  arguments  equally 
of  a  general  character? — The  conclusion  is  certainly  general. 

21977.  “  Relief  in  aid  of  wages  is  generally  given,  and  payment  of  rents  to  an 
alarming  extent ;  the  workhouses  are  not  subject  either  to  classification  or  disci¬ 
pline.  All  the  errors  of  the  old  poor  lawr  are  followed  ;  the  paupers  insolently 
claim  relief  as  their  right.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  rates  are  fast  increasing.” 

I  ask  you  whether  those  are  not  exactly  the  same  evils  as  those  which  are 
depicted  in  the  other  report  ? — Those  statements  are  specific  in  their  nature. 

21928.  Are  there  not  specific  remarks  applying  to  the  Bolton  and  Macclesfield 
Unions  in  the  report  on  those  unions,  representing  the  same  evils  ? — There  are. 

21929.  Are  there  any  other  evils  represented  upon  that  Bolton  and  Maccles¬ 
field  report  than  those  which  are  mentioned  in  this  pamphlet,  namely,  relief  in 
aid  of  wages,  the  payments  of  rents,  and  the  want  of  classification  and  discipliue 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Those  are  the  principal  evils. 

21930.  You 
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21930.  You  have  read  the  pamphlet,  you  say,  lately ;  do  not  you  remember  g.  C.  Lewis  Es 

whether  there  are  any  others? — I  cannot,  without  referring  to  it  again,  carry  it  __ _ L__ 

sufficiently  in  my  mind  to  be  able  to  say  that  nothing  else  is  mentioned.  5  August  184G. 

21931.  Are  you  not  aware  that  this  report  has  been  moved  for  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  is  likely  very  soon  to  be  printed  and  published  ? — I  am. 

21932.  You  gave  an  account  yesterday  of  what  Mr.  Coode  said  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Parker,  after  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation ;  do  you  adhere  to  your 
statement  of  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Coode  told  you  that  it  would  not  be  very  pru¬ 
dent  in  you  to  enforce  the  resignation,  for  Mr.  Parker  was  a  sort  of  man  who 
would  attack  you  in  every  way,  and  use  information  he  had  obtained  confiden¬ 
tially  in  the  office  as  an  instrument  of  attack  ? — That  is  my  recollection  of  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Coode’s  communication. 

21933.  That  you  remember  ? — Yes. 

21934.  And  do  you  remember  anything  else  ? — No,  not  distinctly. 

21935.  Is  not  it  very  odd  that  that  is  the  only  thing  you  remember? — I  can¬ 
not  say  that  anything  else  passed. 

21936.  Mr.  Coode  has  told  us  a  great  many  things  passed  ? — I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  anything  besides. 

21937.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Coode  upon  his  making  that  suggestion  to 
you  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  think  at  the  time  Mr.  Parker  would  use  con¬ 
fidential  information  against  us.  I  think  I  also  stated  that  if  he  were  inclined  to 
do  so,  I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  in  possession  of  any  confidential  information 
which  could  be  detrimental  to  us.  At  all  events  it  was  too  late  then  to  reconsider 
the  matter. 

21938.  Mr.  Coode  was  your  assistant  secretary  ? — Yes. 

2i 939.  Chairman.']  Are  you  confident  of  that  expression  having  been  used 
by  Mr.  Coode,  the  word  “  confidential  ”  ? — I  am  confident  that  was  the  effect 
of  his  warning. 

21940.  You  think  the  ground  of  his  warning  was,  that  Mr.  Parker  was  a 
gentleman  likely  to  make  use,  in  his  own  defence,  of  confidential  information  ? — 

Of  confidential  information ;  information  obtained  in  his  official  character. 

21941.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  not  you  resent  the  imputation  conveyed  by  Mr* 

Coode’s  remark,  that  there  could  be  any  information  to  be  got  in  your  office  which 
could  be  used  to  your  detriment  ? — There  is  information  in  all  offices  which  it  is 
not  desirable  to  make  public  ;  a  great  many  communications  take  place  in  all 
offices  under  the  seal  of  confidence,  which  it  is  not  desirable  should  be  divulged  to 
the  public.  If  such  communications  did  not  take  place,  the  business  of  offices 
could  not  be  transacted. 

21942.  Mr.  Coode  having  made  such  a  statement  to  you,  I  suppose  Mr.  Coode 
entertained  his  own  opinion,  that  you  would  be  actuated  by  such  motives  as  he 
suggested  ?— I  presume  he  thought  it  was  not  desirable  that  we  should  adopt 
what  he  considered  an  imprudent  step. 

21943.  Do  you  allow  your  assistant  secretaries  to  suggest  such  motives  as  those 
for  your  actions  ? — I  have  no  power  of  preventing  any  advice  of  that  sort,  if  a 
person  thinks  fit  to  offer  it ;  I  did  not  court  it  at  all ;  I  in  no  way  asked  for  it. 

21944.  Did  not  you  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Coode,  your  assistant  secretary,  for 
supposing  that  you  would  be  prevented  from  doing  what  you  thought  right  for 
fear  of  being  attacked  ?— I  did  not  remonstrate  in  any  other  way  than  declining 
to  act  upon  his  advice. 

21945.  You  did  not  remonstrate  with  him  for  supposing  there  was  any  infor¬ 
mation  in  your  office  which  could  injure  you,  or  that  you  were  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  such  motives? — I  stated  we  were  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Parker :  that  I 
understood  to  be  the  effect  of  the  conversation. 

21946.  Have  you  ever  reminded  Mr.  Coode  of  his  saying  that  to  you? — No, 
not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

21947.  I  suppose  you  have  had  many  conversations  with  him  upon  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  since  then? — I  have  no  doubt  I  have  had  conversa¬ 
tions  with  him  upon  the  subject. 

21948.  Have  you  ever  mentioned  to  any  one  that  Mr.  Coode  said  that  to  you 
about  Mr.  Parker,  upon  that  occasion? — No,  I  have  no  doubt  I  mentioned  it  to 
my  colleagues  at  the  time. 

21949~5°-  To  which  of  them?— To  both. 

0-45-39*  C 
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21951.  You  have  no  doubt  you  mentioned  to  both  your  colleagues  that  Mr. 
Goode  had  warned  you  of  the  danger  you  were  incurring? — My  impression  is 
that  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

21952.  Do  not  you  remember  whether  he  was  or  not? — It  is  my  impression 

that  he  was. 

21953.  Is  it  your  impression  Mr.  Nicholls  was  in  the  room  also  ? — No. 

21954.  Then  is  it  your  impression  that  you  did  mention  it  to  Mr.  Nicholls?— 
My  impression  is  that  I  mentioned  it  to  him  at  the  time. 

21955.  After  this  you  sent  Mr.  Coode  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Parker,  saying 
that  you  would  recommend  him  for  other  employment? — I  sent  him  the  message 
the  effect  of  which  I  have  stated  to  the  Committee.  Though  there  was  a  cessation 
of  confidence  between  us  and  Mr.  Parker,  we  did  not  consider  him  unfit  for  any 
other  employment,  and  if  he  could  obtain  employment,  we  were  ready  to  state 
anything  we  eould  in  his  favour. 

21956.  I  presume  you  have  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Coode? — Yes;  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  have. 

21957.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  think  Mr. 
Coode  was  right  in  suggesting  anything  could  be  done  by  Mr.  Parker  in  the  way 
of  attack  upon  you  ? — I  did  not,  and  I  think  I  stated  to  Mr.  Coode  my  opinion 
that  1  did  not  believe  he  would  resort  to  any  such  course. 

21958.  Mr.  Christie.']  I  presume  you  have  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Coode? — I 
have  confidence  in  Mr.  Coode,  certainly. 

21959.  I  presume  you  knew  also  that  Mr.  Coode  had  had  ample  opportunities 
of  learning  Mr.  Parker’s  character  ? — I  knew  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Parker,  but  \  did  not  know  that  his  acquaintance  was  more  than  an  official 
one. 

21960.  Did  not  you  know  they  had  been  assistant  secretaries  together  for 
nearly  two  years? — Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  that  their  acquaintance  had  been  more 
than  official  acquaintance. 

21961.  Still  as  Mr.  Parker’s  colleague  as  assistant  secretary  for  two  years,  and 
with  the  intercourse  which  would  be  likely  to  take  place  between  them,  would  not 
Mr.  Coode  have  had  opportunities  of  judging  of  Mr.  Parker’s'  character  ?— The 
assistant  secretaries  do  not  work  together ;  they  do  not  sit  in  the  same  room  ; 
different  business  is  referred  to  them. 

21962.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sit  in  the  same  room  ? — Not  permanently, 
but  occasionally  they  very  often  sit  together. 

21963.  Supposing  at  that  time  the  two  assistant  secretaries  did  sit  in  the 
same  room  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  Ever  since  I  have  been  at  the  Com¬ 
mission,  they  have  had  separate  rooms. 

21964.  Notwithstanding  your  confidence  in  Mr.  Coode,  you  were  not  deterred 
by  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Parker,  as  then  conveyed  to  you,  from  afterwards  sending 
a  message  by  him,  and  then  another  message  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  to  Mr.  Parker, 
saying  you  would  recommend  him  for  other  employment  ? — Mr.  Coode’s  opinion 
did  not  influence  me  to  that  extent ;  I  was  aware  that  the  step  we  had  taken 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Parker  was  necessarily  a  severe  step  with  respect  to  his 
interests,  and  we  were  desirous  of  doing  everything  we  could,  consistently  with 
our  sense  of  duty,  to  break  his  fall.  If  he  could  have  found  any  employment 
of  such  a  nature  as  I  then  contemplated,  we  were  willing  to  state  all  we  knew 
in  his  favour,  but  that  did  not  prevent  our  feeling  that  there  was  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  case,  of  continuing  him  in  the  office. 

21965.  Do  you  think  you  showed  that  desire  to  break  his  fall  previously  to 
calling  upon  him  to  for  his  resignation,  by  calling  upon  him  to  resign  without 
any  reason  stated,  and  having  previously  expressed  no  disapprobation  of  any¬ 
thing  which  he  had  done  ? — Mr.  Parker  had  a  full  opportunity  of  explaining  his 
conduct,  if  he  thought  fit. 

21966.  You  did  not  ask  him  to  explain,  or  suggest  to  him  to  do  so  ? — We  did 
not  think  it  was  our  duty  to  make  overtures  to  him  for  an  explanation. 

21967.  That  is,  you  were  anxious  he  should  resign,  and  determined  to  give 
him  no  excuse  for  not  resigning  ? — No,  that  is  not  the  fact ;  we  should  have 
been  quite  ready  the  day  after  the  transaction  occurred  to  receive  any  explana¬ 
tion. 

21968.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Parker  so? — We  did  not  ask  him  for  any  explana¬ 
tion,  but  I  certainly  expected  he  would  have  offered  one. 

21969.  You 
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21969.  You  admit  that  when  Mr.  Coode  told  you  that  about  Mr.  Parker  and  G.  C.  Lems ,  Es 

the  danger  you  were  incurring  from  him,  you  might  have  said  something  about  - 

Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  that  he  had  done  you  no  harm  ;  what  harm  could  he  have  5  August  1846 

done  you  ? — He  was  employed  in  the  office,  and  had  access  to  all  the  office 
documents ;  we  had  proceeded  in  a  very  adverse  manner  against  him. 

21970.  I  still  want  to  know  what  harm  he  could  have  done  you  ? — By  the 
disclosure  of  official  information.  All  persons  who  have  been  employed  in  a 
confidential  capacity  have  it  in  their  power  to  create  inconvenience  by  violating 
confidence. 

21971.  Inconvenience  is  not  injury  ;  I  want  to  know  in  what  way  Mr.  Jenkin 
Jones,  by  means  of  his  confidential  access  to  the  official  documents  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  could  have  caused  you  injury  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  used 
the  word  injury. 

21972.  You  wish  to  restrict  yourself  to  inconvenience  then? — In  conversation 
I  may  have  used  the  word  injury,  to  do  harm  to  the  office. 

21973.  Did  Mr.  Coode  say  any  more  than  this,  that  Mr.  Parker  might  in¬ 
convenience  you  ? — 1  cannot  remember  the  circumstances  sufficiently  to  state. 

21974.  I  thought  you  said,  yesterday,  Mr.  Coode  stated  that  Mr.  Parker  was  a 
man  who  would  attack  you  in  every  way? — I  cannot  remember  the  precise  word. 

21975.  Why  could  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones’s  or  Mr.  Parker’s  access  to  office  docu¬ 
ments  enable  them  to  attack  you? — Every  person  who  has  been  employed  in  a 
confidential  capacity  in  an  office,  or  in  any  other  manner,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
make  disclosures  which  may  create  great  embarrassment  and  difficulty,  and 
raise  presumptions  against  the  conduct  of  persons  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
remove  without  referring  to  other  information  which  it  is  desirable  not  to  produce. 

21976.  Was  that  the  only  reason  which  Mr.  Coode  gave  you  for  not  adhering 
to  your  letter  calling  upon  Mr.  Parker  to  resign? — I  remember  no  other  reason 
than  that. 

2 1 977*  You  read  us  yesterday  a  copy  of  a  letter  you  had  written  to  Mr.  Coode, 
about  Jenkin  Jones;  is  that  the  only  letter  you  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject? — I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  written  any  other. 

21978.  Have  you  since  yesterday  tried  to  find  Mr.  Coode’s  letter  ?— I  have;  I 
am  not  able  to  find  it. 

21979.  Did  Jenkin  Jones  ever  write  you  any  letter? — Yes,  he  wrote  letters  to 
Mr.  Coode  or  myself. 

21980.  Have  you  seen  them  lately  ?-  -No. 

21981.  Have  you  looked  for  them  ? — Yes. 

21982-3.  Is  the  letter  which  you  produced  yesterday  the  only  letter  you  have 
been  able  to  find  relative  to  that  affair  ? — It  is  the  only  letter  or  copy  I  can  find. 

My  impression  is,  that  Jenkin  Jones,  when  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  was 
remitted,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coode  or  myself,  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the 
Commissioners  for  their  interference. 

21984.  Is  that  the  only  letter  of  his  of  which  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  ? 

— I  remember  that  letter ;  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  any  other. 

21985.  Do  you  remember  receiving  from  him  a  letter,  or  Mr.  Coode  showing 
you  a  letter  from  him,  threatening  you  if  you  did  not  go  to  the  Home  Office  and 
procure  a  remission  of  his  sentence  ? — No. 

21986.  I  think  you  said  yesterday  you  had  sent  some  message  by  Mr.  Coode? 

- — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  some  communication  was  made  to  him.  I  have  no  dis¬ 
tinct  recollection  beyond  what  I  stated  yesterday. 

21987.  But  you  do  remember  sending  a  communication  to  him? — I  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Coode  conveyed  to  him  a  communication,  at  the  meeting  at  which  Mr. 

Owen  was  present,  in  which  he  was  informed  substantially  what  appears  in  my 
note,  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  desire  to  press  matters  against  him,  but  that 
the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  was  not  in  their  hands. 

21988.  Was  that  after  he  was  brought  up  for  judgment? — The  letter  I  read 
yesterday  was  written  before  he  was  brought  up  for  judgment;  after  he  had 
pleaded  guilty. 

21989.  Do  you  remember  sending  any  message  to  him  by  Mr.  Coode,  before 
he  had  pleaded  guilty  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  recollection  beyond  simply  saying  that 
the  Commissioners  had  no  wish  to  press  matters  against  him,  but  they  could  make 
him  no  promise. 

21990.  That  was  the  message  sent  through  Mr.  Coode? — Yes. 
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21991.  I  think  you  told  us  yesterday  the  prosecution  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
solicitor  to  the  Treasury  ? — Yes. 

21992.  How  came  you  then  to  receive  any  message  from  him  ?— Mr.  Coode 
had  been  in  communication  with  Jones ;  I  suppose  he  wished  us  to  interfere  in 
liis  behalf.  The  prosecution  had  been  instituted  at  our  suggestion  originally,  and 
I  suppose  be  thought  if  we  were  to  make  a  representation  in  his  favour  he  would 
not  be  punished. 

21993.  And  you  entertained  his  message  and  sent  him  an  answer  ?— Yes. 

21994.  Though  the  prosecution  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitor  to  the 
Treasury? — Yes  ;  I  stated  that  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  we  had  no  wish  to 
press  the  Government  to  take  any  course  which  they  did  not  judge  necessary  ; 
that  we  were  not  urging  the  Government  to  do  anything  beyond  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  ;  that  was  the  effect  of  my  communication. 

21995.  Do  you  know  where  Jones  is  now? — No. 

21996.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  actuary  to  an  Insurance  Company,  and  that 
the  directors,  having  investigated  the  whole  matter,  have  thought  it  right  to  keep 
him  in  the  situation  ?— I  know  he  is  actuary  to  an  Insurance  Company.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  investigated  the  whole  matter. 

21997.  Do  you  know  that  they  kept  the  office  open  for  him  while  the  matter 

was  pending? — I  believe  they  did. 

21998.  And  afterwards  installed  him  in  it?— Yes. 

21999.  M  ere  there  any  official  communications  which  passed  between  the  Poor- 
law  Commission  Office  and  the  Home^Office  on  the  subject  ?  I  cannot  state  with¬ 
out  inquiry.  I  do  not  think  anything  of  importance  passed. 

22000.  You  have  referred  to  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Owen  was  present;  who 
else  was  present? — It  was  a  meeting  between  Jenkin  Jones  and  Mr.  Coode,  at 
which  Mr.  Owen  was  present. 

22001.  Then  Mr.  Owen  was  not  present  at  the  interview  with  you  and  Mr. 
Coode  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

22002.  Was  either  of  your  colleagues  present  at  that  interview  with  Mr.  Coode? 
—I  cannot  recollect. 

22003.  About  Mr.  Chadwick  s  complaint  to  you  of  what  Sir  James  Graham 
had  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  you  make  any  representation  to  Sii 
James  Graham  afterwards  on  the  subject? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

22004.  Do  you  recollect  that  you  did  not? — No.  I  cannot  say  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  either  one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  made  any 
representation  to  him,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Chadwick  asked  me  to 
make  any.  If  Mr.  Chadwick  was  dissatisfied,  of  course  it  was  open  to  him  to 
write  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham. 

22005.  If  Mr.  Chadwick  had  got  the  credit  or  discredit  of  a  letter  which  had 
been  written  by  you,  was  not  the  natural  course  for  you  to  ask  Sir  James  Graham 
to  correct  the  misrepresentation  which  existed  ?— I  do  not  understand  that  Sir 
James  Graham  alluded  to  any  particular  letter,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  letter 
which  had  been  alluded  to  in  the  debate  was  written  by  me,  and  it  was  certainly 
not  written  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

22006.  Supposing  fora  moment  that  it  was  written  by  you,  would  that  be  a 
reason  for  your  not  applying  to  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  subject,  that  he  did  not 
attribute  that  particular  letter  to  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — I  do  not  know  that  Sir  James 
Graham  did  attribute  to  him  any  particular  letter  to  Mr.  Chadwick. 

22007.  I  am  admitting  that  he  did  not.  I  say  supposing  that  he  did  not  attri¬ 
bute  that  particular  letter  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  was  that  your  reason  for  not  asking 
Sir  James  Graham  to  correct  the  misrepresentation? — My  reason,  as  I  stated 
before,  was  this:  from  conversations  which  I  had  had  with  Sir  James  Graham, 
I  was  led  to  believe  that  Sir  James  Graham  had,  from  transactions  which  occurred 
in  Mr.  Fazakerly’s  Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  formed  a  very  un¬ 
favourable  opinion  as  to  the  style  of  letters  which,  as  he  thought,  had  been  written 
by  Mr.  Chadwick.  I  have  heard  him  make  that  remark  more  than  once,  and 
attribute  much  of  the  public  opinion  which  existed  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  to  those  letters,  which  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  I  un¬ 
derstood  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  refer  to  any  one  letter,  but  to 
characterize  generally  the  correspondence  of  the  Commissioners,  particularly  at  an 

early  period  of  the  Commission ;  and  I  think  I  expressed  to  Mr.  Chadwick  my 

opinion 
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opinion,  that  Sir  James  Graham  would  not  be  inclined  to  retract  what  he  had  G.  C.  Lems,  E.v 
said.  - - 

22008.  You  say  on  this  occasion  Sir  James  Graham  did  not  attribute  a  parti-  5  August  l84G- 
cular  letter  to  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — So  I  understood. 

22009.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  state  of  facts  is  this,  that  a  particular  letter 
was  complained  of  by  Mr.  Escott,  the  Member  for  Winchester,  and  that  when 
Mr.  Escott  had  so  complained  of  that  particular  letter,  Sir  James  Graham  made  a 
general  remark  on  the  harshness  of  letters  written  by  the  secretaries? — Yes,  that 
is  the  fact. 

22010.  Does  not  that  place  the  responsibility  of  that  particular  letter  upon 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  shoulders? — It  appears  to  me  that  Sir  James  Graham’s  remark 
was  mainly  directed  to  the  general  style  of  the  correspondence. 

22011.  Was  not  it  directed  to  that  general  style  of  correspondence  on  account 
of  Mr.  Escott’s  complaint  of  this  particular  letter? — Yes,  no  doubt  his  remark 
grew  out  of  that  complaint. 

22012.  Did  not  it  refer  to  that  particular  complaint  ? — It  originated  in  it. 

22013.  Did  not  that  general  remark  of  Sir  James  Graham  refer  to,  and  arise 
out  of,  Mr.  Escott’s  particular  complaint  ? — It  arose  out  of  Mr.  Escott’s  particular 
complaint. 

22014.  It  was  in  the  same  debate? — Yes. 

22015.  And  in  answer  to  Mr.  Escott’s  speech?— It  was.  I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  conversation  with  me,  made  any  reference  to  a  particular 
letter.  He  complained  generally  that  Sir  James  Graham  had  attributed  to  him 
letters  which  he  did  not  write. 

22016.  Did  not  his  complaint  immediately  follow  upon  this  particular  speech 
of  Sir  James  Graham’s  ? — I  presume  it  did.  I  cannot  recollect. 

22017.  Mr.  Chadwick  has  told  us  that  it  did. — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it : 
at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  difficult,  at  a  distance  of  four  years,  to  remember 
the  precise  effect  of  a  conversation  which  made  no  particular  impression  upon  me 
at  the  time.  I  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  complaint  having  referred 
to  any  particular  letter,  and  I  think  he  complained  that  Sir  James  Graham  should 
censure  him  for  writing  letters  generally,  most  of  which  he  had  not  written. 

22018.  You  say  you  did  not  write  that  letter? — I  did  not  write  the  paragraph 
in  question. 

22019.  It  is  a  letter  explanatory  of  the  prohibitory  order,  and  you  did  not  write 
it,  you  say  ? — Not  the  paragraph  in  question. 

22020.  Have  you  looked  at  the  draft  lately  ? — No. 

22021.  Will  you  produce  that  draft  to  the  Committee  ?■— -If  it  is  in  existence. 

I  will. 

22022.  Do  not  you  keep  your  drafts? — It  has  been  considered  in  print  a  great 
many  times,  I  know. 

22023.  Can  you  produce  the  draft?— I  will  do  so,  if  it  is  in  existence.  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  letter. 

22024.  Chairman.']  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  to  the  best  of  your  recollection 
you  did  not  draft  that  particular  letter?^ — That  is  my  impression.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  may  very  likely  have  copied  notes  which  were  furnished  to  me :  I  feel 
confident  that  the  original  composition  of  it  was  not  mine,  but  I  may  have  copied 
it  out. 

22025.  Mr.  Christie.]  I  understand  you  to  deny  that  you  gave  Mr.  Lumley  any 
directions  to  send  that  paragraph  to  The  Globe  referring  to  Mr.  Parker’s  resigna¬ 
tion  ? — I  do. 

22026.  Am  I  to  understand,  also,  that  you  were  not  aware  of  Mr.  Lumley’s  in¬ 
tention  to  send  that  paragraph  ? — No,  I  think  not,  certainly  :  I  feel  confident  that 
I  was  not ;  my  impression  is  that  I  was  absent  from  London  for  a  day.  I  feel  as 
confident  as  I  can  be  of  anything,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  paragraph  till  it  ap¬ 
peared. 

22027.  But  you  were  aware  of  a  subsequent  paragraph  about  Mr.  TuffneH’s  re¬ 
signation  ? — Yes ;  I  asked  Mr.  Lumley  to  cause  that  to  be  corrected. 

22028.  How  came  you  to  ask  that  ? — That  was  in  consequence  of  my  knowing 
that  a  previous  paragraph  had  been  sent  to  The  Globe  by  Mr.  Lumley. 

22029.  How  did  you  come  to  know  that? — I  suppose  I  knew  it  after  the  fact. 

22030.  How  did  you  come  to  know  it?— I  suppose  Mr.  Lumley  told  me. 

22031.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Lumley  telling  you  that  he  wrote  that  para¬ 
graph  ?—  No,  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  somebody  told  me. 

0>45~”39*  D  22032.  Your 
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22032.  Your  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lumley’s  connexion  with  some  person  in  the  office 
of  The  Globe  arose  out  of  the  paragraph  about  Mr.  Parker’s  resignation  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  recollection,  that  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  the  paragraph  I  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Lumley. 

22033.  But  you  do  not  remember  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Lumley  commu¬ 
nicated  to  vou  that  information  ? — No. 

22034.  If  you  did  not  know  till  after  the  appearance  of  this  paragraph  about 
Mr.  Parker,  that  the  writer  was  on  terms  of  acquaintance  with  any  one  con¬ 
nected  with  The  Globe  newspaper,  cannot  you  recollect  how  and  when  it  was 
that  you  first  got  this  information  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

22035.  But  you  persist  in  denying  that  you  directed  Mr.  Lumley  to  send  that 
paragraph,  or  were  previously  aware  of  his  intention  to  send  it? — Yes,  I  do. 

22036,  Do  you  still  persist  in  the  account  you  have  given  of  Mr.  Coode’s 
conversation  with  you  about  Mr.  Parker,  after  his  resignation? — Yes,  Ido. 

22037.  Do  you  remember  a  trial  at  Liverpool  arising  out  of  the  Rochdale 
case  ? — Yes. 

22038.  You  were  a  witness,  I  believe? — Yes. 

22039.  Ami  gave  your  evidence  upon  oath  ?— -Yes. 

22040.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  you  signed  the  Roch¬ 
dale  order  ? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  circumstances.  I  recollect  I 
did  sign  some  orders  or  order  about  that  time. 

22041.  Do  you  recollect  signing  the  Rochdale  order? — Without  referring  to 
the  evidence  I  gave  at  the  time,  as  I  spoke  then  with  a  more  distinct  recollection 
than  I  can  now,  I  cannot  answer  the  questions. 

22042.  Upon  that  occasion,  did  not  you  say  that  you  did  not  recollect  anything 
about  the  particular  order  ?-— I  said  I  did  not  recollect  the  particular  order  which 
was  signed. 

22043.  And  that  you  said  upon  oath  ? — -Yes. 

22044,  Do  you  now  recollect,  or  do  you  know  anything  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  signed  the  Rochdale  order  ? — I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  appears 
upon  the  trial,  that  the  order  which  I  signed  was  the  Rochdale  order. 

22045.  Did  you  sign  any  other  order  at  the  same  time? — I  signed  other  orders 
about  the  same  time. 

22046.  Did  you  sign  any  other  order  at  the  same  time? — I  do  not  think 
I  did. 

22047.  Where  did  you  sign  the  Rochdale  order? — I  signed  it  at  the  Grove,  in 
Hertfordshire. 

22048.  Did  you  sign  it  at  the  Grove,  in  Hertfordshire,  or  did  you  sign  it  at  the 
Watford  Station  ? — At  the  Grove. 

22049.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  case  which  you  submitted  to  Mr.  Tomlinson? 
—  I  have. 

22050.  Will  you  refer  to  page  3  of  that  case;  I  find  the  following  sentence : 
“When  an  order  is  prepared,  whether  founded  upon  correspondence  or  not,  it 
is  brought  by  a  clerk  assigned  to  that  duty  before  two  or  three  Commissioners 
sitting  as  a  Board,  with  all  other  orders  and  documents  prepared  for  signature 
and  sealing  on  the  same  day  ”  ? — The  Commissioners  present  sign  such  orders  and 
documents  in  the  presence  of  this  clerk  ;  the  same  clerk  proceeds  at  the  same  time 
to  stamp  the  order  or  document  with  the  Commissioners’  seal. 

22051.  Was  that  Rochdale  order,  about  which  I  have  been  examining  you, 
brought  by  a  clerk  before  two  or  three  Commissioners  sitting  as  a  Board  ? — I  am 
quite  prepared  to  state  to  the  Committee  that  the  practice  described  in  this  case 
has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Commission ;  the  present  practice  is  more  strict  than  it  had  formerly  been. 

22052.  For  how  long  has  the  practice  described  in  this  case  been  the  practice 
of  the  Commissioners  ? — I  believe  the  practice  was  altered  shortly  after  the  trial 
to  which  the  Committee  has  referred. 

22053.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  in  the  winter  of  1844, 

22054.  Will  you  turn  to  page  1,  and  tell  me  what  this  means,  “It  will  be 
convenient  to  describe  the  existing  practice,  which  was  adopted  in  the  year  - 1841*  ? 
— That,  I  suppose,  refers  to  the  existing  practice  with  respect  to  keeping  the 
record  :  “The  Poor-law  Commissioners  more  especially  request  your  advice  with 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  their  proceedings,  under  the  provisions  above 
referred  to,  should  be  recorded,  and  the  4th  sec.  of  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  be  carried 
into  effect.*’ 

22055.  Then 
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^2055.  Then  you  go  on  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  proceedings  are 
recorded.  First,  as  regards  letters  received  and  letters  written  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  that  is  the  first  division  ? — Yes. 

22056.  Then  I  see  every  letter  received  is  numbered  for  the  purpose  of  bein<* 
entered  in  the  record  of  proceedings,  distinguished  as  one  of  the  following  series^ 
and  then  we  come  to  a  sub-division ;  first  there  is  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  then  you  come 
to  F,  so  that  it  all  seems  to  come  under  the  general  term  ?— “  Another  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  is  the  issuing  of  orders  under  their  seal.”  The 
case,  I  should  state,  was  not  drawn  by  the  Commissioners,  it  was  drawn  by  Mr* 
Coode  and  Mr.  Lumley.  I  apprehend  that  is  only  for  facility  of  reference. 

22057.  I  see  F  comes  under  division  2;  it  is  preceded  by  this  sentence.  “  Such 
is  their  record  so  far  as  relates  to  the  entry  of  the  reference  to  letters  received, 
and  minutes  of  letters  written  by  the  Commissioners,  as  regards  the  record  of 
their  other  proceedings  and  the  minute  of  orders  given  by  the  Commissioners.” 
You  have  a  description  of  a  large  portion  of  the  correspondence,  and  then  you 
come  to  “  another  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  is  the  issuing  of 
orders  under  their  seal.  Such  orders  are  sometimes  suggested  or  originated  by 
con  espondence,  in  which  case  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  to  prepare  such 
orders  appears  in  the  minute  of  correspondence  last  described,  as  well  as  in  the 
minute  next  to  be  described.”  Then  you  go  on  to  describe  this  minute  which 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  your  mode  of  conducting  your  proceedings.  Then  you  say, 
“  when  an  order  is  prepared,  whether  founded  upon  correspondence  or  not,  it  is 
brought  by  a  clerk,  assigned  to  do  that  duty,  before  two  or  three  Commissioners 
sitting  as  a  Board.”  I  ask  you  whether  there  are  any  words  in  that  case  to  show 
that  that  does  not  purport  to  be  a  practice  adopted  since  1841  ?— This  case  was 
intended  to  describe  the  existing  practice  when  it  was  drawn  up.  I  do  not  see  any 
advantage  in  inserting  the  words,  in  1841  ;  these  words  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
refer  to  the  description  of  the  mode  of  executing  the  orders. 

22058.  Am  I  to  understand  that  so  far  as  the  mode  of  signing  and  sealing  the 
orders  is  concerned,  the  present  practice  has  prevailed  only  since  the  Rochdale 
trial?— ^-Yes,  an  alteration  was  made  after  that  time. 

22059.^  Before  that  time  how  used  you  to  sign  and  seal  your  orders  ? — The 
Commissioners  were  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting  and  signing  the  orders  with 
the  same  description  of  formality  as  at  present.  The  seal  was  not  always  imposed 
upon  the  orders  in  their  presence. 

22060.  Did  it  frequently  happen  that  an  order  was  signed  by  one  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  London  and  by  another  in  the  country  ?— No,  not  frequently ;  it  had 
occasionally  been  done.  J  ’ 

22061.  How  long  was  Sir  Edmund  Head  alone  in  town  at  the  time  ?— I  believe 
only  one  day.  I  myself  had  been  in  town  on  the  previous  days.  I  certainly  had 
signed  some  orders  at  the  Grove,  in  Hertfordshire,  but  I  am  not  able  to  state  the 
particular  orders. 

22062.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  signed  no  other  order  at  the  same 
time  at  which  you  signed  the  Rochdale  order  ?— I  cannot  recollect  at  this  time 
precisely  the  circumstances,  as  to  the  days  on  which  the  orders  were  signed. 

22063.  Do  you  wish  to  recall  that  previous  answer  of  yours? — I  know  from 
what  appeared  at  the  trial  what  other  persons  recollect,  that  a  certain  order,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  was  the  Rochdale  order,  was  sent  down  to  me,  and  I  dare  say  I 
signed  no  other  order  at  the  same  time.  I  took  no  particular  note  of  the  nature 
of  the  order. 

22064.  Had  not  you  heard  from  Sir  Edmund  Head  that  that  order  was  comim? 
down  for  you  to  sign  ? — N  o.  ® 

22065.  Had  you  seen  no  letter  to  that  effect? — No. 

22066.  Do  you  remember  who  was  the  clerk  who  brought  you  the  order  ?— 


22067.  Was  not  he  subpoena’d  at  the  trial  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  recollect  his 
name,  but  if  the  Committee  wish  to  know  the  precise  facts,  I  can  refer  to  my 

evidence.  I  was  examined  and  cross-examined  at  the  time,  when  my  recollection 
was  more  fresh  than  it  is  now.  J 

22068.  Do  you  wish  to  produce  the  short-hand  writer’s  notes  of  your  evidence  ? 
— 1  do  not  know  that  there  are  any. 

22069.  Was  not  a  short-hand  writer  sent  down  from  the  Poor-law  Office  to 
attend  the  trial  ?■ — It  may  have  been  the  case. 
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22070,  Do  not  you  know  that  there  are  short-hand  writer’s  notes  of  the  trial 
in  the  officer — No. 

22071.  To  Mr.  Owen.]  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  are  or  not? — There  was 
no  short-hand  writer  sent  down  for  the  purpose. 

22072-3.  Are  the  short-hand  writer’s  notes  in  the  Poor-law  Commission  office? 
— I  believe  there  are  such  notes ;  but  they  are  not  in  the  Poor-law  Commission 
office,  nor  do  I  know  that  they  ever  were. — (Mr.  Lewis.)  The  Committee  will 
observe  that  this  case  describes  the  general  practice  of  the  office,  and  it  is  a 
perfectly  faithful  description  of  the  general  practice  ;  of  course,  deviations  may 
occur  from  the  general  practice  in  individual  cases.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
complex  system  of  this  sort  should  be  invariably  adhered  to  without  a  single  de¬ 
parture  from  it ;  but  this  case  contains  an  accurate  description  of  the  general 
practice,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Lumley  had  instructions  to 
be  extremely  precise  as  to  the  preparation  of  it,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

22074.  Did  you  insert  in  the  case  this  alteration  in  your  practice  which  took 
place  after  the  Rochdale  trial.  No  order  has  been  signed  except  by  two  or  three 
Commissioners  sitting  as  a  Board  ?■ — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  departure  from 
that  practice ;  if  there  has  been  any  departure,  it  is  an  irregularity. 

22075.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  something  more  than  an  irregularity  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  such  departure. 

27076.  Would  an  order  signed  by  one  Commissioner  in  London  and  by  another 
in  the  country  be  a  binding  order  ? — I  apprehend  it  would  depend  entirely  upon 
this  question,  whether  the  signature  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  order  is  neces¬ 
sary.  I  believe,  in  the  Rochdale  case,  the  order  was  perfectly  valid  without  the 
signature  of  the  Commissioners  ;  it  was  sufficient  that  the  Commissioners  should 
have  given  directions  that  it  should  be  sealed.  It  was  very  doubtful  even  if  the 
case  had  been  argued  before  the  court,  whether  the  order  would  not  have  been 
held  valid  upon  that  ground.  It  may  not  be  necessary  that  the  Commissioners 
should  sign  in  one  another’s  presence ;  but  no  doubt  it  is  the  safer  and  better 
practice ;  but  I  believe  with  regard  to  other  Boards  it  is  by  no  means  the  practice 
for  the  Commissioners  to  sign  documents  in  one  another’s  presence.  I  would 
refer  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Committee  will  find  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  sign  documents  not 
in  one  another’s  presence. 

22077.  Are  they  constituted  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  similar  to  that  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Poor-law  Commission? — No,  I  do  not  see  that  the  source  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  is  very  material. 

22078.  Do  not  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  derive  their  power  from  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  empowers  them  only  to  act  as  a  Board,  at  which  two  of  the 
Commissioners  shall  be  present? — Yes;  the  question  is,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “  Board.”  The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Control  derive 
their  authority  from  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  empowers  them  only  to  act  as  a 
Board,  and  I  think  it  very  likely  if  the  Committee  were  to  inquire  into  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Board  of  Control,  they  would  find  that  acts  have  been  done  since 
the  constitution  of  that  Board  by  individual  Commissioners,  not  in  one  another’s 
presence. 

22079.  Do  y°u  know  that  there  have  been  any  such  acts? — I  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  subject. 

22080.  If  there  have  been  any  such  irregular  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  would  they  justify  irregularities  of  yours  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
ever  been  decided  that  it  is  irregular  for  the  members  of  a  Board  to  sign  docu¬ 
ments  not  in  one  another’s  presence. 

22081.  After  the  trial  at  Liverpool,  where  the  point  was  not  decided,  did  you 
submit  the  case  to  counsel? — No;  we  thought  it  was  the  safer  course  always  to 
sign  in  one  another’s  presence,  and  have  the  seal  impressed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Commissioners  ;  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  admit  that  the  previous  practice  was 
illegal  or  irregular. 

22082.  Leave  was  given  to  you  to  move  to  set  aside  the  judgment,  I  believe  ? 
— Yes,  leave  was  given  to  us  to  move. 

22083.  Did  your  counsel  advise  you  to  enter  a  stet  processus  ? — Ultimately  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  Rochdale  Guardians  ;  but  in  the  meantime  a 
new  order  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  and  various  proceedings  took  place, 
and  an  arrangement  was  come  to  with  the  guardians  ;  but  I  feel  confident  that  no 
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advice  was  given  by  our  counsel  not  to  proceed  in  the  matter;  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  from  memory  a  precise  statement  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  case. 

22084.  I  ask  you  whether  the  counsel  advised  that  a  siet  processus  should  be 
issued? — I  do  not  remember  that  that  was  the  fact. 

22085.  Do  you  recollect  that  such  advice  was  not  given? — No,  I  have  no 
recollection  upon  the  subject.  I  remember  the  general  course  adopted  was,  that 
we  issued  another  order  similar  to  the  previous  order,  and  that  that  ordet  was  not 
resisted  by  the  guardians. 

22086.  But  that  order,  I  suppose,  was  signed  by  two  Commissioners  at  least, 
sitting  as  a  Board,  and  sealed  at  the  time  of  signing  ? — Yes.  The  Committee 
ought  to  know  that  the  order  was  objected  to  on  many  other  grounds  than  that  of 
the  signature  :  the  principal  part  of  the  evidence  related  to  a  totally  different 
question  ;  it  related  to  the  elections  which  had  taken  place ;  there  were  a  vaiiety 
of  objections  to  the  order. 

22087.  You  gave  up  the  order,  I  believe,  as  soon  as  the  clerk  who  took  it  to 
you  to  sign  was  put  into  the  box  ? — No,  the  order  never  was  abandoned. 

22088.  You  gave  up  the  point  then?  —  No,  it  was  never  given  up.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is,  that  our  counsel  thought  the  order  would  have  been  sustained  it  we  had 
thought  fit  to  press  the  matter  to  an  ultimate  decision. 

22089.  Did  your  counsel  advise  you  that  ?— -Our  counsel  thought  that  the  order 
might  have  been  sustained;  but  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  expend  the 
public  money  in  unnecessary  litigation  upon  a  point  which  we  had  the  powei  of 
deciding  at  once. 

22090.  Then  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  some  advice  given  to  you  by 
counsel  ? — I  have  an  impression,  rather  than  a  distinct  recollection. 

22091.  Is  it  only  your  impression  that  that  was  the  advice  given  by  counsel  i 
That  is  my  impression. 

22092.  Will  you  turn  to  Mr.  Chadwick’s  case :  you  said  yesterday  that  you  did 
not  admit  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  statement,  that  the  country  was  divided 
into  three  districts,  and  apportioned  to  the  three  Commissioners,  because  the 
Commissioners  were  in  the  habit  of  shifting  the  departments  from  day  to  day,  as 
1  understood  you  ;  is  that  the  practice  now? — Yes. 

22093.  That  you  take  one  district  to-day,  and  that  that  district  is  assigned  to 
Sir  Edmund  Head  to-morrow  ? — There  is  no  regular  alternation  ;  we  make  it  the 
practice  of  not  taking  the  same  district  on  successive  days. 

22094.  That  is  the  practice,  that  you  do  not  take  the  same  district  on  succes¬ 
sive  days  ? — We  do  not  constantly  take  the  same  district;  there  is  no  one  district 
assigned  to  any  one  Commissioner. 

22095.  Will  you  answer  me ;  do  you  change  your  district  every  day  ? — Not 
invariably  ;  we  may  take  the  same  district  for  two  or  three  days. 

22096.  How  often  do  you  change  your  district? — I  may  have  expressed  myselt 
incautiously :  what  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  no  district  is  assigned  to  any  one 
Commissioner. 

22097.  How  often  is  it  your  habit  to  change  you  district? — It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  give  any  numerical  statement  upon  the  subject ;  I  can  only  say,  that 
the  same  Commissioner  avoids  taking  any  one  district  any  number  of  days  in  suc- 
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22098.  You  gave  us  yesterday  a  numerical  statement  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  atten¬ 
dances  at  the  Board :  can  a  direct  and  numerical  statement  be  made  out  of  the 
number  of  changes  of  districts  among  the  three  Commissioners  in  a  year  ? — I  sup¬ 


pose  it  can. 

22099.  there  anything  in  the  office  to  show  those  changes  ? — Yes,  it  can  be 
ascertained  :  no  doubt  it  will  take  some  time. 

22100.  In  what  way  can  it  be  ascertained? — By  the  signatures  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners. 

22101.  There  are  three  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

22102.  How  do  you  carry  on  this  plan  of  changing  the  districts,  unless  there  is 
a  regular  system  for  changing  them  ? — There  are  three  Board-clerks,  each  of  whom 
has  a  district ;  two  of  the  Commissioners  sit  in  one  room,  and  one  sits  in  another, 
generally  ;  two  of  the  districts  are  taken  to  the  two  Commissioners  sitting  together 
for  the  day,  and  the  third  to  the  other  Commissioner.  There  is  no  constant  practice 
observed  with  respect  to  the  districts  which  are  taken  either  by  the  two  or  by  the 
one  Commissioner  ;  as  far  as  we  can  we  alternate,  but  there  is  no  regular  system 
of  alternation. 
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22103.  When  the  clerk  takes  a  new  district  to  the  Commissioner  sitting  by  him¬ 
self,  how  is  he  instructed  to  do  so  ? — The  Commissioner  sends  for  him. 

22104.  And  asks  for  a  new  district? — We  agree  ;  we  probably  meet  and  agree 
that  one  Commissioner  shall  take  one,  and  another  another  district. 

22104.*  Do  you  meet  once  a  week  to  agree  upon  the  order  of  the  arrangements  ? 
— We  meet  every  day. 

221  05.  Do  you  meet  as  often  as  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
the  change  of  districts? — We  arrange  it  every  day. 

22106.  Without  any  regular  system,  are  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  as  once  a 
week  to  arrange  a  change  of  districts  ? — We  make  our  arrangements  each  day, 
according  to  the  convenience  of  business. 

22107.  You  make  new  arrangement  of  districts  every  day,  do  you  ? — We  make 
a  division  of  the  business  each  day. 

22108.  How  long  has  this  practice  prevailed  of  such  a  frequent  change  of  dis¬ 
tricts  among  the  Commissioners? — Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Commissioner. 

22109.  How  long  has  the  practice  prevailed  of  two  Commissioners  sitting 
always  in  one  room  ? — I  think  for  two  or  three  years,  since  Mr.  Nieholls's  return 
from  Ireland  ;  during  the  previous  time  there  were  only  two  Commissioners. 

22110.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  since  Mr.  Nieholls’s  return  from  Ireland, 
two  Commissioners  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  the  same  room  ?- — Yes,  if 
there  have  been  three  Commissioners  at  the  office. 

22111.  If  there  have  been  three  Commissioners  at  the  office,  two  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  one  room  ? — Yes,  for  disposing  of  the  correspondence. 

22112.  Were  those  two  always  the  same? — No. 

22113.  How  has  that  been  arranged? — We  go  into  the  board-room,  where 
Mr.  Nicholls  sits;  sometimes  Sir  Edmund  Head  goes,  and  sometimes  I  go. 

22114.  Do  you  go  there  to  stay? — We  go  to  settle  the  correspondence. 

22115.  Is  Mr.  Nicholls  always  one  of  the  two  Commissioners? — Yes,  he  sits 
in  the  board-room. 

22116.  And  he  is  joined  by  one  or  the  other  of  his  two  colleagues  ? — Yes. 

22117.  Do  I  understand  that  all  the  business  coming  before  Mr.  Nicholls  is 
done  by  him  in  conjunction  with  another  Commissioner? — Yes. 

22118.  What  does  the  third  Commissioner  do  by  himself? — He  disposes  pro¬ 
visionally  of  a  portion  of  the  business  of  the  day  in  the  manner  I  have  previously 
described  to  the  Committee,  and  all  those  proceedings  of  the  Board,  which  are 
acts,  are  subsequently  minueted,  and  are  sanctioned  by  at  least  two  Commis¬ 
sioners,  generally  by  all  three. 

22119.  How  is  the  business  of  the  two  Commissioners  who  sit  together  dis¬ 
posed  of;  is  it  provisionally  or  finally  ? — That  is  only  provisionally  ;  the  other 
Commissioner  is  generally  informed  of  all  the  important  papers;  always  indeed  5 
it  is  only  provisionally  ;  there  is  no  final  decision  made. 

22120.  When  is  the  final  decision  made? — -The  final  decision  is  made  when 
the  minuets  are  signed  after  any  important  papers  have  been  jointly  considered  by 
the  Commissioners. 

22128.  When  are  the  minutes  signed  as  a  general  rule  ;  how  long  after  the 
business  has  been  provisionally  disposed  of? — In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
minutes  are  signed. 

22122.  And  the  same  day  on  which  the  business  is  provisionally  disposed  of 
by  the  two  Commissioners  together,  or  by  the  third  who  sits  by  himself,  the 
minutes  are  signed  ? — Yes,  it  is  on  the  same  day.  The  Committee  will  find  that 
in  the  case,  “The  record  of  these  directions  is  made  on  a  loose  sheet  or  sheets, 
dated  on  the  day  of  the  direction  given.” 

22123.  Which  directions  are  you  now  speaking  of? — It  appears  to  refer  to 
the  letters. 

22124.  It  appears  to  be  not  letters  generally,  but  those  particular  letters 
which  become  the  occasion  of  any  alternative  direction,  or  any  exercise  of  official 
power  or  statutory  authority  ?* — Yes. 

22125.  Then  “  It  is  brought  by  a  clerk,  together  with  all  the  other  letters  of 
the  day,  before  two  or  three  of  the  Commissioners  for  their  directions,  but  with 
regard  to  such  a  letter  as  is  now  described,  the  direction  given  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  consisting  of  an  act  of  authority,  is  considered  as  a  ‘  proceeding,’  to  be 
specially  recorded”  ?— Yes. 

22126.  Then  all  such  letters  are  brought  to  two  or  three  Commissioners,  who 
give  directions  ?— Yes, 

22127.  And 
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22127.  And  the  record  of  those  directions  is  signed  on  the  same  day,  and  at 
the  same  Board,  by  all  the  Commissioners  present,  as  a  Board  ? — Yes. 

22128.  Those  two  Commissioners  who  you  say  sit  always  together,  are  they 
forming  a  Board  all  the  time  that  they  are  sitting  together? — Yes,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  that  they  were  forming  a  Board  ;  they  might,  unquestionably,  if  they 
chose  to,  act  as  a  Board.  They  are  not  doing  any  act  as  a  Board,  because  they 
are  not  giving  any  final  directions,  but  theywould  be  competent  to  do  so. 

22129.  Without  calling  in  the  third  Commissioner? — If  they  thought  fit;  it 
would  be  a  question  for  their  discretion  whether  they  would  think  fit  to  act  with¬ 
out  giving  him  notice. 

22130.  Does  it  depend  upon  their  thinking  it  fit? — I  apprehend  they  would 
legally  be  competent  to  act. 

22131.  The  third  Commissioner  being  in  Somerset  House,  there  might  be  no 
notice  to  him  of  those  two  intending  to  do  something  as  a  Board  ? — I  think  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  unless  there  is  an  implied  consent  on  his  part. 

22132.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  commonly  done  ? — In  that  case  it  would  be 
done  with  his  consent ;  he  would  give  his  implied  consent  to  his  colleagues  acting 
without  him.  I  apprehend  it  is  impossible  that  the  business  of  any  department, 
or  of  any  Board  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  members,  can  be  conducted 
without  some  mutual  confidence,  without  an  implied  consent  on  the  part  of  some 
Commissioner  to  the  acts  of  the  others.  It  is  impossible  that  all  the  business  can 
be  done  by  all  the  Commissioners. 

22133.  You  think  the  Board  of  Commissioners  cannot  do  their  duty  without 
one  of  the  three  giving  his  implied  consent  to  neglect  his  duty  ?- — No,  that  is 
not  my  meaning. 

22134.  To  be  absent  from  the  Board  ? — I  think  there  may  be  occasions  when 
it  may  be  convenient  for  two  of  the  Commissioners  to  act  as  a  Board  when  the 
third  Commissioner  is  employed  on  other  business. 

22135.  Do  the  Commissioners  receive  their  salaries  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  carry  out  as  a  body  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act? — No,  for  no  other 
purpose. 

22136.  Then  in  consenting,  whether  expressly  or  by  implication,  to  absent 
himself  from  the  Board  when  the  Commissioners  are  carrying  out  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act,  would  not  the  third  Commissioner  neglect  his  duty  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  lie  neglects  his  duty.  I  think  that  arrangement  is  made  for  the  dispatch 
of  public  business,  to  enable  a  greater  quantity  of  business  to  be  transacted. 
I  believe  if  the  three  Commissioners  were  constantly  to  sit  together,  and  all  the 
Commissioners  were  to  transact  every  portion  of  the  business,  that,  at  certain 
times,  the  business  of  the  Commission  could  not  be  properly  transacted,  and  that 
some  arrangements  for  the  division  of  labour,  so  as  to  enable  one  or  a  portion  of 
the  Commissioners  to  consider  matters  provisionally  apart,  is  necessary.  That 
practice  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  all  other  Boards,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities. 

22137.  Chairman.']  It  is  implied  of  course  in  your  answer  that  the  third 
Commissioner  is  at  the  time  employed  on  other  business  connected  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  ? — I  assume  that  he  is  employed  in  the  business  of  the  Commission,  and 
that  he  does  not  absent  himself  for  any  purpose  of  his  own.  I  think  though,  that 
the  Committee  will  find  on  referring  to  our  Minutes,  that  the  Minutes  are  signed 
by  the  three  Commissioners  almost  every  day. 

22138.  Mr.  Christie.]  Those  we  have  seen  have  been  signed  by  two  Commis¬ 
sioners  generally  ? — That  was  at  the  time  probably  when  two  Commissioners  only 
were  in  London.  It  so  happens  that  during  the  time  of  the  Andover  Inquiry  I 
was  absent,  but  if  the  Committee  will  look  at  the  Minute  Book  since  October 
last,  they  will  find  that  the  Minutes  are  signed  by  three  Commissioners. 

22139.  I  suppose  I  am  to  understand  that  this  case  is  a  correct  account  of  the 
practice  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Poor-law  Office  since  1 844  ? — It  is  a  correct 
account  of  the  practice  as  it  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the  opinion  of  counsel 
was  taken. 

22140.  Is  that  all  ? — That  is  all  it  professes  to  be. 

22141.  Where  there  any  changes  introduced  shortly  before  the  case  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  counsel  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  that  was  the  fact ;  slight  variations  may 
have  been  made  in  the  forms  of  the  books  ;  it  was  intended  that  the  case  should 
be  a  correct  description  of  the  practice  at  the  time  when  the  opinion  was  taken. 
°45— *39-  22142,  Had 
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22142.  Had  any  changes  been  made  shortly  before  that  case  was  submitted  to 

counsel  P — I  am  not  aware  of  any  changes  having  been  made. 

22143.  You  mentioned  to  us  in  your  former  evidence  that  you  came  to  town 
for  a  day  or  two  after  the  Andover  Inquiry  had  begun,  about  the  1 8th  of  August, 
and  signed  some  minutes? — I  did. 

22144.  Is  that  volume  of  minutes  here  still  r— It  is.  . 

22145.  It  appears  that  you  came  to  town  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  signed 
minutes  of  the  direction  of  the  Board  on  correspondence  for  that  day  ?— I  think  I 
came  to  town  a  day  or  two  before,  and  remained  in  town  a  day  or  two  after- 

22146.  How  were  those  minutes  which  you  signed  brought  to  you  for  signature  ? 

—  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  way.  •  _  V  ,  V 

22147.  What  would  be  the  usual  way  of  bringing  them  ? — I  have  no  doubt 

they  were  signed  by  me  in  the  office.  .  „  :  ' 

22148.  How  would  they  be  brought  to  you  for  signature  in  the  office  '—they 
would  be  brought  by  a  clerk. 

22149.  What  would  he  bring  you?— The  sheet  on  which  the  minutes  are 

entered.  .  ,  , 

22150.  And  that  is  a  sheet  giving  the  substance  of  a  number  of  letters,  with  the 

directions  given  by  the  Commissioners  on  those  letteis  ?  \  es. 

22151.  Would  he  bring  you  the  original  letters  ?  -No. 

28152.  How,  in  signing  the  sheet  which  gives  the  substance  of  the  letters,  would 
vou  know  that  the  substance  of  the  letters  was  correct?— We  know  that  by  our 
confidence  that  the  directions  are  faithfully  abstracted  by  the  clerk. 

22153.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  know  it?— That  is  the  only  way ; 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  through  the  labour  of  comparing  the  original  directions 

with  the  transcript.  .....  .  .  • 

22154.  I  suppose  you  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  original  directions  in  this 

case,  as  you  had  just  come  to  town  ? — I  think  I  arrived  in  town  two  or  three  days 

22155.  Do  you  ever  sign  minutes  of  directions  to  which  you  have  not  been  a 

party  ? — Frequently.  _  ,  T  • 

22156.  What  course  do  you  pursue  in  those  cases  ? — In  those  cases  I  sign  the 

minute  upon  the  faith  I  have  in  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues. 

22157.  You  sign  minutes  of  directions  to  which  you  have  not  been  a  party,  and 
into  the  merits  of  which  you  do  not  inquire  ?— Not  into  the  merits  specifically. 

22158.  And  the  authority  for  those  directions  is  the  signatures  of  the  two  Com¬ 
missioners  who  have  signed  ? — Yes,  it  is.  .  . 

22159.  We  have  had  different  minutes  produced,  and  we  have  found  in  several 
cases  that  letters  have  been  dispatched  before  the  day  on  which  the  directions  are 
sanctioned  by  the  signatures  of  two  Commissioners ;  how  do  you  explain  that  ?■— 

I  can  only  say  that  is  an  irregularity,  where  it  may  have  occurred,  but  it  is  not  the 

ordinary  practice.  • 

22160.  Is  not  it  an  irregularity  which  has  frequently  occurred  .  I  cannot  state 

that  I  believe  it  to  have  frequently  occurred. 

22161.  For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Andover  Inquiry  Mr.  Nicholls 
was  the  only  Commissioner  in  town  for  eight  days  ;  directions  were  given  by  him 
on  a  number  of  letters  received  during  those  eight  days ;  the  letters  were  dis¬ 
patched,  and  when  a  second  Commissioner  returned  to  town  he  signed  the 
minutes  of  the  directions  upon  those  letters,  almost  all  of  which  had  been  dispatched 
before  he  came  to  town  ? — I  believe  that  Mr.  Nicholls  was  only  at  the  ofnce, 

without  Sir  Edmund  Head  or  myself,  four  or  five  days.  .  ,  .  .  . 

22161*.  He  has  said  eight  days?— I  think  the  Committee  will  find  it  is  only 

four  or  five  days.  .  '  .  . 

22162.  (To  Air.  Owen.)  Can  you  say  how  many  days  it  was  ?— it  was  six  days. 

22163.  Mr.  Lewis .]  I  believe  that  during  that  time  Mr.  Nicholls  did  not  give 
directions  with  respect  to  any  but  formal  letters  ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  able 
to  give  any  precise  information  upon  the  subject.  When  Sir  Edmund  Head  re¬ 
turned  to  town,  I  believe  the  papers  which  had  been  disposed  of  during  the  inter  va 

were  brought  into  the  minutes  and  signed  by  him.  . 

22164.  From  the  31st  of  July  to  the  9th  of  August  there  is  a  blank  in  these 
minutes  ?— Yes ;  I  was  in  the  office  on  the  1st,  though  I  may  not  have  signed  the 
minutes.  -  •  '  -  j  -  -  . .  “ 

2216^.  On 
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22165.  On  the  9th  of  August  Sir  Edmund  Head,  who  had  just  returned  to 
town,  signs,  with  Mr.  Nicholls,  minutes  of  directions  of  letters,  occupying  28  of 
these  large  pages  ? — Yes. 

22166.  The  Committee  have  found  previously  that  a  large  number  of  these 
letters  were  dispatched  before  the  minute  which  you  say  authenticates  them, 
was  signed  by  Sir  Edmund  Head.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  a  proper  mode 
of  doing  business? — There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  letters  contained  any  authorita¬ 
tive  direction,  there  ought  to  have  been  two  Commissioners  present  in  the  office  ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  letters  dispatched  during  that  interval  did  con¬ 
tain  any  authoritative  direction.  The  Committee  must  see,  that  as  I  am  not  a 
party  concerned,  I  can  have  no  knowledge  of  my  own  upon  the  subject. 

22167.  I  observe  in  your  case  submitted  to  Mr.  Tomlinson,  there  is  a  column 
for  the  date  of  the  dispatch  of  every  letter.  In  these  minutes  of  last  year  there  is 
no  such  column.  When  was  that  column  introduced  for  the  first  time? — If  the 
Committee  will  refer  to  page  3,  that  is  the  form  of  Minute-book.  The  other  is 
the  ledger. 

22168.  Then  you  had  a  book  which  would  show  the  date  of  the  dispatch  of 
every  one  of  those  letters  ? — That  appears  to  be  the  case. 

22169.  Did  you  inform  Mr.  Tomlinson  when  this  case  was  submitted  to  him, 
that  it  had  happened  that  letters  had  been  dispatched  before  the  minutes  sanc¬ 
tioning  them  had  been  signed  ? — No ;  this  case  was  drawn  with  a  view  of  stating 
to  Mr.  Tomlinson  the  general  practice  of  the  office.  It  was  not  necessary  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  any  deviations  from  the  general  practice. 

22170.  It  was  not  necessary  to  inform  him  of  your  irregularities? — I  believe  it 
has  been  an  exceedingly  rare  event  for  the  office  to  have  been  left  vacant  for  a 
few  days  without  two  Commissioners  being  present.  On  this  occasion  it  certainly 
happened  that  Mr.  Nicholls  alone  was  present  for  a  few  days. 

22171.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  the  first  question  raised  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Chadwick  was  his  right  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  ? — I  certainly 
understood  that  to  be  one  of  the  main  questions  he  had  raised. 

22172.  Have  you  ever  read  that  case  ? — Yes. 

22173.  When  ? — I  read  it  at  the  time. 

22174.  Do  you  know  now  that  that  is  not  the  first  question  raised? — I  did 
not  say  the  first  question,  I  said  the  principal  question. 

22175.  Have  not  you  said,  in  your  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  this  Session,  that  the  first  question  raised  by  Mr.  Chadwick  was  his 
right  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ?— -By  the  first  question,  I  meant 
the  first  in  order  of  importance. 

22176.  Is  that  question  raised  directly  at  all  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  case? — It 
appears  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  Paper  to  argue  that  the 
Commissioners  are  incompetent  to  act  without  the  presence  of  a  recording  officer. 
By  that  recording  officer  I  understood  him  to  have  meant  the  secretary, 

22177.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  though  that  Rochdale  order  was  signed 
at  different  places  by  two  Commissioners,  directions  had  been  given  by  two 
Commissioners  together? — No,  I  did  not  say  that,  I  said  the  important  matter 
was  by  whom  the  imposition  of  the  seal  was  directed.  I  believe  that  order  was  a 
good  order  provided  it  was  correctly  sealed. 

22178.  Who  ordered  the  seal  ? — That  I  cannot  state. 

22179.  Do  you  know  that  the  seal  was  regularly  ordered? — No,  I  do  not  know  it. 

22180.  Supposing  the  seal  had  been  regularly  ordered,  how  was  that  to  be 
proved  ? — The  question  was  not  raised  at  the  trial. 

22181.  Supposing  you  had  to  prove  that  directions  had  been  regularly  given 
by  the  Commissioners  sitting  at  the  Board,  how  is  that  to  be  proved  ?  Could 
they  prove  it  themselves  ? — I  apprehend  it  would  be  proved  by  the  person  who 
had  impressed  the  seal.  The  seal  is  now  impressed  by  a  clerk  in  the  presence  of 
the  Commissioners.  He  attests  at  the  time  his  presence  at  the  signing  and  seal¬ 
ing  :  he  would  be  the  proper  witness  to  prove  the  sealing.  I  apprehend,  however, 
that  is  a  question  of  evidence  upon  which  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  to  the  Committee. 

22182.  I  will  read  to  you  the  questions  which  Mr.  Chadwick  has  proposed 
should  be  submitted  to  counsel,  c<  First,  can  the  Commissioners  act  separately,  first 
in  making  orders,  secondly  in  the  expression  of  their  opinion,  as  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  ?  Second,  can  the  Commissioners  dispense  with  the  making 
and  keeping  of  a  record  by  a  proper  officer,  present  at  and  witnessing  the  pro- 
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ceedings  recorded  :  Third,  can  an  individual  Commissioner  direct  anything  he 
may  think  proper  to  be  inserted  in  the  minutes,  by  any  clerk  or  person  to  whom  he 
may  think  fit  to  give  directions?  Fourth,  would  the  secretary  be  justified  in  pro¬ 
ducing  in  answer  to  ‘  an  order  ’  for  1  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,’ 
minutes  of  proceedings  prepared  on  the  direction  of  one  Commissioner,  or  in 
modes  other  than  are  accustomed  ;  or  would  he  be  justified  in  producing  what 
might  purport  to  be  minutes,  and  relate  the  proceedings  which  he  might  or  might 
not  know  to  have  been  the  result  of  joint  deliberation  ?  Fifth,  are  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  responsible  for  acting  conjointly  ?  Sixth,  and  how  ?  Seventh,  are  the 
Commissioners  responsible  for  true  and  accurate  minutes?  Eighth,  and  how?”  The 
case  which  you  submitted  for  counsel’s  opinion  in  the  present  year,  refers  exclu¬ 
sively,  I  believe,  to  the  mode  of  recording  your  proceedings? — Yes,  it  does.  The 
mode  of  keeping  the  record,  and  also  the  person  by  whom  that  record  is  to  be  kept. 

22183.  And  not  to  the  question  of  the  separate  acting  of  single  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — No ;  the  reason  being,  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  maintain  that 
they  had  any  power  of  separate  action.  They  admit  they  can  only  act  as. a  Board,, 
therefore  upon  that  point  the  Commissioners  entertain  no  doubt.  The  only  question 
is  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  construction  of  the  word  “  Board,”  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business,  and  what  arrangements  the  Commissioners  may  make  amongst 
themselves  by  mutual  consent  tor  the  dispatch  of  the  correspondence  and  the 
business  of  the  office. 

22184.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Has  there  been  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  your  proceedings  at  the  Board  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Session? — No. 

22185.  It  has  been  in  strict  conformity  with  the  practice  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years? — Yes,  subject  to  the  explanations  which  I  have  given  to  the  Committee 
respecting  the  change  made  in  1841  as  to  the  mode  of  keeping  the  minutes,  and 
the  change,  as  to  signing  orders,  which  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1844. 

22186.  You  stated  that  you  arranged  the  correspondence  so  as  to  enable  the 
Commissioners  to  get  through  the  business  of  the  day  by  a  division  of  labour :  how 
was  that  division  of  labour  managed  from  the  31st  of  July  to  the  9th  of  August 
1 845  ? — Then  there  was  only  one  Commissioner  in  the  office. 

22187.  I  do  not  know  now  many  there  were. — Of  course  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  state  to  the  Committee,  if  there  was  only  only  present  there  could 
be  no  division  of  labour. 

22188.  Then  the  whole  labour  at  Somerset  House  fell  upon  one  Commissioner  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  Committee  should  also  know  that  there  is,  under  the  Irish  Act,  a  power 
of  delegating  the  entire  authority  of  the  Commission  to  one  Commissioner  sitting 
in  London. 

22189.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  that  power  exercised  upon  that  occasion? — No; 
the  entire  power  of  administering  the  Irish  Relief  Act,  with  the  exception  of 
making  certain  rules,  can  be  delegated  to  one  Commissioner  sitting  in  Dublin,  and 
that  I  did. 

22190.  Captain  Pechell .]  That  is  the  Irish  Poor-law  Act?— Yes;  but  the 
whole  power  of  administering  the  English  Poor-law  Act  may  be  delegated  to  any 
Commissioner  sitting  in  Somerset  House,  by  a  provision  in  the  Irish  Act. 

22191.  Who  has  the  power  of  giving  that  power? — The  Commissioners  them¬ 
selves  delegate  the  power;  the  delegation  is  counter-signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

22192.  It  requires  the  Secretary  of  State’s  consent? — It  requires  his  counter- 
signature. 

22193.  Did  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  require  the  signature  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  when  they  absented  themselves  from  Somerset  House,  leaving  only 
one  Commissioner  there  ? — No  delegation  of  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  one 
Commissioner  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

22194.  Can  two  Commissioners  absent  themselves  from  Somerset  House 
without  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ?■ — It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  two  Commissioners  to  be  absent  from  Somerset  House.  It  happened, 
from  an  accident,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  that  two  Commissioners  were  absent 
for  six  days.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  such  an  accident  has 
occurred. 

22195.  Is  there  any  such  regulation  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  ambassadors,  when  they  are  absent  from 
their  places? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  regulation. 

22196.  Do  you  know  that  the  practice  adopted  as  to  ambassadors  when  they 
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are  on  leave  of  absence  is,  that  they  only  receive  one  moiety  of  their  salary  ?  — I 
apprehend  those  absences  are  of  considerable  duration.  I  dare  say  if  an  am¬ 
bassador  were  absent  from  the  seat  of  government  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
for  a  few  days  his  salary  would  not  be  stopped. 

22197.  You  stated  that  in  case  of  a  deputation  coming  to  wait  upon  the 
Commissioners,  and  any  dispute  arising,  you  would  have  the  means  of  referring 
to  the  minutes  as  to  the  opinion  given  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  that 
deputation? — I  said  a  reference  might  be  made  in  case  a  note  had  been  kept  of 
the  deputation. 

22198.  If  a  deputation  had  been  sent  from  Andover,  or  from  any  other  place, 
in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  grinding  bones,  would  you  refer 
,  them  to  the  minute  which  had  been  made  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in 
which  Mr.  Nicholls  recorded  his  protest  against  the  discontinuance  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  p — If  a  deputation  had  been  received  from  Andover,  on  the  subject  of 
grinding  bones,  after  the  issuing  of  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  prohibiting 
the  grinding  of  bones,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  reference  would  have  been  made 
to  the  dissent  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  inasmuch  as  the  order  was  a  valid  order,  though 
one  Commissioner  dissented  from  it. 

22199.  Is  there  any  other  record  in  the  minutes  of  the  dissent  of  a  Poor-law 
Commissioner  on  any  other  subject  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  record  of 
dissent  since  my  appointment. 

22200.  You  have  always  acted  harmoniously  except  upon  the  subject  of  bone¬ 
grinding  ? — That  is  my  impression,  since  my  appointment. 

22201.  Did  Mr.  Nicholls  express  his  approval  of  the  system,  as  beingat  variance 
with  his  colleagues  on  more  than  one  occasion? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  has 
entered  his  dissent  upon  the  minutes  upon  any  other  occasion  than  that. 

22202.  Had  Mr.  Nicholls  previously  expressed  a  difference  of  opinion  from  his 
colleagues  upon  the  employment  of  paupers  in  the  bone-house  ? — I  think  that  on 
previous  discussions  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Nicholls  had  shown  a  disposition  more 
favourable  to  the  practice  than  Sir  Edmund  Head  and  myself  entertained.  I  do  not 
remember  any  decided  difference  of  opinion  ;  I  think  we  were  aware,  from  circum¬ 
stances  peculiar  to  himself,  his  having  had  some  experience  of  that  mode  of  labour, 
having,  I  believe,  personally  superintended  it  on  some  previous  occasions  before 
the  formation  of  the  Commission,  that  he  entertained  an  opinion  that  it  was  an 
innoxious  and  useful  mode  of  employment. 

22203.  Did  Mr.  Nicholls  approve  of  the  report  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  stated  that  the  employment  was  a  very  good  one,  and  that  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  had  no  good  ground  for  discontinuing  it,  because  there  were 
only  or  two  anti-poor-law  agitators  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  do  not  remember 
that  Mr.  Nicholls  made  any  reference  to  that  report;  I  believe  Mr.  Nicholls’s 
opinion  was  mainly  founded  upon  certain  facts  which  had  come  under  his  obser¬ 
vation,  with  respect  to  that  mode  of  employment. 

22204.  Do  you  approve  of  those  observations  made  by  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  as  to  what  has  taken  place  in  Parliament  ?— I  never  was  called  upon  to 
approve  or  disapprove  of  them. 

22205.  I  suppose  your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  report  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  Upon  that  subject? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  the  report  to  which  the 
Committee  alludes. 

22206.  Have  you  had  reason  to  find  that  in  another  Session  there  were  more 
than  one  or  two  persons  who  disapproved  of  that  system  of  bone-grinding  ? — It 
is  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  any  answer  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

22207.  I  ask  you  whether,  after  the  opinion  given  by  an  Assistant  Poor  Law 
Commissioner  of  only  one  or  two  persons  having  agitated  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  you  found,  in  a  subsequent  Session,  there  were  more  than  one 
or  two  persons  who  had  undertaken  that  service  ? — I  cannot  state  that  I  have  any 
particular  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

22208.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
department  was  one  of  those  persons  ? — I  am  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  is  reported  to  have  expressed  an  opinion  unfavourable 
to  bone-crushing. 

22209.  Do  you  imagine  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  alluded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  upon  that  occasion  ? — 1  do  not  know,  without  reference,  what 
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5  August  1846.  22210.  You  stated,  that  when  returns  were  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 

if  an  order  was  made  near  the  conclusion  of  the  Session,  your  belief  is,  that  it 
might  not  be  convenient  to  produce  it  at  that  period,  when  there  was  no  person  to 
give  any  explanations  with  respect  to  it? — I  do  not  say  that  that  was  the  object  of 
the  Commissioners.  I  said  that  there  was  a  reason  for  the  reluctance  to  produce 
returns  if  they  were  not  pressed  for,  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  inasmuch  as  when 
they  had  been  produced,  no  explanation  could  be  given  with  respect  to  them. 

2221 1.  I  find,  on  the  25th  of  July  1844,  an  order  was  made  for  a  return  of  all 
union  workhouses  where  paupers  were  employed  in  bone-grinding,  and  where  mills 
were  erected  ;  that  order  was  not  produced  to  The  House  of  Commons  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  without  reference  ;  if  the  Committee  will  give  me  the  facts, 
I  will  make  inquiry  into  them. 

22212.  That  order  was  not  produced  in  that  Session  ;  it  was  renewed  on  the 
11th  of  February  in  this  Session,  The  House  having  met  on  the  4th:  is  it  the 
practice  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  withhold  those  returns  for  the  purpose 
of  waiting  for  the  order  being  renewed  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  practice  of  public 
offices  not  to  make  returns  to  orders  except  in  the  Sessions  in  which  they  are  made. 
An  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  House  of  Lords,  is  only  enforced 
during  the  Session  in  which  it  is  made.  It  is  not  introduced  after  the  expiration 
of  the  Session.  If,  therefore,  it  was  the  wish  of  The  House  that  any  return  ordered 
during  any  previous  Session,  and  not  produced,  should  be  produced,  I  apprehend 
the  regular  practice  is  to  get  that  order  to  be  renewed.  At  all  events,  if  the 
return  is  presented,  it  is  presented  without  any  legal  obligation,  the  order  not 
being  binding. 

22213.  Is  the  order  transmitted  to  the  Poor-law  Office  directly,  or  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? — It  is  always  transmitted  to  us  directly. 

22214.  Do  you  hold  yourselves  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? — To  the  House  of  Commons.  In  some  cases  orders  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  through  the  Home  Office.  In  cases  where  orders  are  moved  for  by 
address,  and  are  to  be  made  partly  by  the  Home  Office,  the  Home  Office  some¬ 
times  sent  to  us  to  require  that  information,  and  request  that  it  should  be  furnished 
to  them. 

22215.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  What  is  the  usual  mode  as  to  returns  from  the  Poor- 
law  Commission  Office ;  is  it  usual,  when  those  returns  are  moved  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  move  for  them  by  address  or  by  an  order  of  The  House? — The 
general  practice  is  by  the  order  of  The  House,  and  that  is  served  upon  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners. 

22216.  And  the  return  to  such  an  order  is  made  bv  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
direct  to  The  House  ?- — Yes,  it  is  presented  by  one  of  our  officers  at  the  bar  of  The 
House. 

22217.  Captain  Pechell,]  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  necessary  on  several 
occasions  to  obtain  Poor-law  returns  by  moving  that  they  should  be  laid  upon  the 
table  forthwith  ?- — I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  necessary  in  some  cases  ;  but  in 
those  cases  the  delay  has  been  not  in  the  Poor-law  Office,  but  with  the  local 
officers.  The  Committee  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  returns  from  unpaid  local  officers.  In  the  case  of  any  return  to  be 
made  irom  the  overseers,  it  must  be  procured  from  about  14,000  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  very  illiterate. 

22218.  Does  that  apply  to  the  case  of  returns  from  the  clerks  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  ? — It  takes  considerable  time  to  obtain  a  return  from  all  the  Boards  of 
Guardians ;  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  procure  them  from  the  clerks  ;  they 
are  not  paid  for  making  the  returns ;  they  have  to  act  reluctantly  in  the  matter, 
and  frequently  very  voluminous  returns  are  moved  for  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

22219.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  various  returns  relating  to  the  bone¬ 
grinding  system.  In  one  case  an  order  was  directed  to  be  laid  upon  the  table 
forthwith ;  that  would  imply  that  the  order  had  not  been  made  by  address  to  The 
Crown,  but  by  an  order  of  The  House  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — I  dare 
say  that  was  the  fact. 

22220.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
have  exercised  their  discretion  as  to  the  periods  at  which  they  would  lay  a  return 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  table  ? — No  ;  our  habitual  practice 
is  to  present  the  return  with  the  least  delay  possible. 

2222 J.  I  speak 
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22221.  I  speak  now  of  a  return  in  July  1 844,  which  was  a  very  short  document,  G.  C,  Lctvis,  Esq. 

which  was  obliged  to  be  moved  for  again  on  the  1  ith  of  February  1846  ? — I  have  - 

no  recollection  in  regard  to  that  particular  return.  I  see  that  is  a  return  which  5  August  1846. 
we  only  could  obtain  from  the  guardians,  the  information  in  this  return  was  not 
in  existence  in  the  office.  Perhaps  the  Committee  will  have  the  kindness  to  state 
when  the  first  order  was  made.  f 

22222.  The  25th  of  July. — When  was  Parliament  prorogued? 

22223.  R1  August. — Then  I  feel  confident  that  there  was  not  time  before  the 
end  of  the  Session  to  procure  all  the  materials.  Where  the  information  is  in  the 
office,  the  return  is  generally  made  with  very  little  delay. 

22224.  When  the  proposal  was  made  by  you  to  recommend  Mr.  Parker. to 
y  any  other  employment,  was  that  proposal  made  by  yourself  or  by  you  on  behalf 
of  your  colleagues  i — It  was  made  on  behalf  ot  my  colleagues,  who  were  all 
cognizant  of  it. 

22225.  Were  you  deputed  by  the  others  to  do  so  ? — 1  did  it  with  their  consent. 

22226.  The  matter  had  been  discussed  amongst  you? — Yes. 

22227.  hlr.  'Etw'all. ]  You  stated  that  since  October  last,  the  minutes  have 
generally  been  signed  by  three  of  the  Commissioners;  did  that  alteration  take 
place  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Andover  inquiry? — No  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  that  respect  since  that  time.  Since  Mr.  NicholE*  return  from 
Ireland,  I  believe  that  it  has  been  the  general  practice  of  three  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  the  office  to  sign  the  minutes. 

22228.  It  was  not  the  practice  in  previous  years  for  three  Commissioners  always 
to  sigmthe  minutes  ? — The  Committee  will  observe  that  a  change  in  the  practice 
of  signing  the  minutes  was  introduced  in  1841.  At  that  time  there  were  only  two 
Commissioners  in  London,  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  third  Commissioner,  being  in  Dub¬ 
lin.  Mr.  Nicholls  returned  from  Dublin  at  the  end  of  the  year  1843 :  since  that 
time  there  have  been  three  Commissioners  in  London,  and  since  that  time  the 

minutes  have  been  habitually  signed  by  the  three  Commissioners  when  they  were 
present  in  the  office.  > 

22229.  Upon  looking  over  the  books  I  find  that  they  are  more  frequently  signed 
by  tw'o  than  by  three  ? — That  was  not  my  impression,  certainly  ;  it  is  possible  the 
clerk  may  have  thought  it  was  sufficient  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  two  Com¬ 
missioners. 

22230.  You  stated  yesterday  that  a  single  Commissioner  may  have  spoken  to 
an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner ;  am  I  to  understand  from  that,  that  a  single 
Commissioner  would  give  directions  and  orders  to  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner,  without  consultation  with  another  Commissioner? — He  would  not  give 
authoritative  directions  without  consultation  with  his  colleagues  ;  he  might  discuss 
the  subject  with  him. 

22231.  Would  he  arrive  at  any  result?— No,  he  would  not  arrive  at  any  result 
which  was  independent  of  his  own  discretion.  An  Assistant  Commissioner,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  acts  upon  his  own  discretion,  and  he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
consult  one  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  course  which  he  shall  adopt.  For 
instance,  if  he  is  about  to  visit  a  particular  union,  and  to  confer  with  the  guardians 
upon  any  subject,  to  advise  with  them;  suppose,  for  example,  the  question 
relates  to  advising  them  as  to  the  mode  of  employment  to  be  adopted  in  the 
workhouse,  or  as  to  the  plans  they  may  select  for  building  a  new  workhouse,  his 
advice  wrnuld  be  only  voluntary,  and  lie  might  consult  with  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  as  to  the  advice  he  w’ould  tender. 

22232.  You  think  that  would  be  advice,  and  not  direction  ? — It  would  not  be 
an  authoritative  direction.  I  have  always  considered  that  one  Commissioner 
can  give  no  authority  to  any  Assistant  Commissioner. 

22233.  You  state,  also,  that  representations  from  Assistant  Commissioners 
have  been  more  readily  attended  to  than  formerly :  you  said  there  was  more 
readiness  in  the  Commissioners  now  to  attend  to  directions  than  formerly  ?— I 
think  what  I  said  was  this,  that  there  had  been  a  greater  disposition  of  late  years 
to  grant  special  inquiries  into  complaints  made  against  officers  than  had  previously 
been  the  case.  This  fact  I  could  assert  with  confidence,  that  I  have  been  told  by 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  I  know  it  to  be  the  fact  from  what  I  have  heard  in 
the  office,  that  there  were  fewer  special  inquiries  by  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Commission,  than  since  my  appointment.  The  Committee  may 
lnfei  it  from  the  fact,  that  no  scale  of  payment  for  the  expenses  of  witnesses 
had  been  adopted  till  Mr.  Lumley  fixed  it.  He  states  in  the  papers  which  he  put 
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in  to  this  Committee,  that  there  had  been  few  special  inquiries  before  the  time 
when  he  made  a  scale  of  payment  for  the  expenses  of  witnesses. 

22234.  You  answer  relates  to  special  inquiries,  and  not  to  representations  made 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — Certainly ;  representations  made  to  us  by 
Boards  of  Guardians,  or  by  individuals,  with  respect  to  alleged  breaches  of  duty  by 
union  officers. 

22235.  You  stated  to  the  Honourable  Member  for  Brighton  that  you  did  not 
consider  it  incumbent  upon  you,  as  a  Commissioner,  to  present  a  return  which 
had  been  ordered  in  a  previous  Session  of  Parliament,  in  the  next  Session : — 
I  did. 

22236.  And  you  stated  to  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  that  it 
might  have  escaped  your  attention,  perhaps,  presenting  this  return  as  to  Bolton 
and  Macclesfield  ? — 1  do  not  recollect  whether  it  had  escaped  our  attention 
or  not. 

22237.  At  all  events,  the  non-production  of  the  report  was  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  the  decision  you  arrived  at  the  previous  Session,  that  it  was  not  pru¬ 
dent  to  produce  the  return  ? — I  do  not  think  we  were  under  any  legal  obligation 
to  produce  the  Bolton  report  after  the  Session  in  which  the  order  was  made. 

22238.  But  the  non-production  of  the  report  was  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
decision  you  had  arrived  at  in  a  previous  Session  ? — Yes. 

22239.  Was  that  decision  relative  to  the  prudence  of  not  producing  the  report 
arrived  at,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board? — Mr.  Lefevre  and  I  were  the  only 
two  Commissioners ;  I  have  no  doubt  we  discussed  the  matter  together. 

22240.  Was  any  entry  of  the  decision  recorded  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

22241.  Will  you  refer  to  page  33,  Question  15512 :  “  Price  had  been  elected 
master  by  the  guardians.  His  election  was  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for 
confirmation.  The  Commissioners,  I  think,  before  they  received  that  submission, 
had  received  the  statement  from  persons,  some  guardians  and  some  not,  to  the 
effect  that  Price  was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  appointed  master.”  Are  you  aware 
that  Price  had  been  master  of  the  Oxford  Union  between  two  and  three  years 
previously  to  this  inquiry? — Yes,  I  am  aware  that  he  had  been  previously 
master. 

22242.  Does  not  it  appear  from  that  statement  that  the  inquiry  had  been  as  to 
his  fitness  to  be  master  ? — He  had  resigned  ;  this  was  some  new  complaint  which 
had  been  made  against  him. 

22243.  “  They  thereupon  referred  these  papers  to  me;  and  my  instructions 
were  to  inquire  whether  he  was  a  fit  person  to  be  appointed  master.  I  made  the 
inquiry  at  considerable  length ;  but  before  I  made  any  report,  Price  resigned.  I 
considered  therefore  there  was  an  end  of  the  question,  so  far  as  the  Commissioners 
and  Price  were  concerned.”  Did  not  it  concern  the  inmates  of  the  house,  the 
acts  which  Mr.  Price  as  master  had  been  committing,  respecting  which  the  inquiry 
took  place  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  concerned  them  if  Mr.  Price  had 
ceased  to  be  master. 

22244.  Supposing  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the  dietary,  as  at  Andover,  and 
that  had  been  proved,  would  not  it  have  concerned  the  inmates  that  their  daily 
allowance  of  bread  was  minus  two  ounces  ? — Yes,  but  it  could  not  be  repaired. 

22245.  But  the  fact  would  not  have  been  known  to  the  Commissioners  if  it  had 
not  been  known  through  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — But  the  fact  related  to 
Mr.  Price’s  fitness  for  the  office  of  master.  If  an  inquiry  had  been  gone  into,  all 
that  could  have  been  proved  would  have  been  that  his  unfitness  was  established, 
and  in  that  case  the  Commissioners  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  be  master;  but 
that  object  was  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  he  resigned. 

22246.  The  master  at  Andover  resigned.  Supposing  there  had  been  no  report 
of  that  to  you,  and  no  investigation  had  been  gone  into  by  this  House,  would  not 
it  have  concerned  the  inmates  of  the  Andover  workhouse  ? — It  might  be  important, 
in  order  to  guard  against  future  abuses  under  certain  circumstances  ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  generally  ■where  an  officer  has  resigned,  very  little  advantage  will  arise 
from  making  an  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  him. 

22247.  How  are  you  to  arrive  at  the  malpractices  which  exist  in  workhouses, 
if  you  have  not  a  report  made  to  you  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — If  an 
allegation  is  made  that  any  malpractice  exists,  then  no  doubt  an  inquiry  is  requi¬ 
site.  Supposing,  for  example,  the  charge  against  an  officer  be  that  he  has  struck 
a  pauper,  a  charge  is  made  against  him,  and  he  admits  the  truth  of  it,  and  he 
resigns,  and  the  guardians  accept  his  resignation ;  I  do  not  see  that  in  any  case 
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of  that  sort  any  advantage  would  arise  from  an  investigation  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

22248.  Are  you  aware  that  the  investigation  at  Oxford  was  solely  owing  to 
Price’s  frightening  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse? — No. 

22249.  Were  not  there  other  allegations? — I  am  not  aware;  I  only  mention 
that  as  an  instance. 

22250.  Will  you  refer  to  question  15502.  You  state,  in  your  letter  to  Mr, 
Austin,  “  we  shall  not  use  any  opinions  of  yours  in  any  way  which  will  personally 
commit  you did  not  Mr.  Austin  conduct  the  inquiry  at  Oxford  as  an  Assistant 
Poor-law  Commissioner? — Yes. 

22251.  Is  not  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  responsible  to  the  Commis- 
;  sioners  and  to  the  public  for  his  acts  ? — He  is  responsible  to  the  Commissioners  ; 
but  the  Commissioners  might  have  acted  upon  his  advice  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
officer,  without  bringing  forward  his  authority. 

22252.  In  writing  to  him  as  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  you  think  you  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  say  to  him,  he  would  not  be  committed  by  any  representations  he  made 
to  you  ? — In  a  certain  case. 

22253.  the  case  of  a  certain  inquiry  which  he  has  carried  on  ? — I  do  not  say 
that  it  would  be  the  case  generally. 

22254.  Why  was  it  so  in  this  instance? — I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect ;  I 
possibly  thought  that  he  would  express  his  opinion  more  freely,  if  he  thought  he 
was  not  to  be  cited  as  an  authority  in  the  matter.  We  were  desirous  of  knowing 
what  was  his  genuine  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Price  to  be  placed  in  tem¬ 
porary  charge  of  the  Andover  workhouse. 

22255.  Chairman .]  The  report  on  the  Macclesfield  and  Bolton  Unions  bears 
date  the  30th  of  April  1 841 ;  when  was  it  presented  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

22256.  (To  Mr,  Owen.)  Do  you  know  ? — It  bears  the  mark  of  the  2d  of  June. 

22257*  (To  Mr.-  Lewis.)  Not  knowing  when  it  was  presented,  I  suppose  you 
cannot  account  for  that  interval  of  time  between  the  two  dates  ? — No,  I  can  give 
no  explanation. 

22258.  To  Mr.  Chadwick .]  Can  you  account  for  that? — I  cannot  at  this  time 
recollect  the  circumstances  as  to  the  precise  day ;  it  was  sent  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  to  Mr.  Mott  in  the  country  ;  1  have  a  note  in  which  he  asks  for  the  proof 
of  it. 

22259.-  (To  Mr.  Lewis.)  You  stated  that  a  single  Commissioner  might  some¬ 
times  express  his  individual  opinion  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner ;  do  you  under¬ 
stand  that  that  would  extend  to  a  case  in  which  the  Assistant  Commissioner  might 
be  directed  to  visit  a  particular  workhouse? — I  think  so. 

22260.  Provided  that  workhouse  were  within  his  district? — Yes;  at  the  same 
time  I  would  observe  to  the  Committee,  that  I  should  not  consider  such  a  direction 
as  binding  upon  the  Assistant  Commissioner ;  and  if  he  omitted  to  do  so,  it  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  blame  him  for  his  omission. 

22261.  Supposing  a  case  in  which  an  Assistant  Commissioner  is  desired  by  a 
single  Commissioner  to  visit  a  workhouse,  or  to  execute  any  other  duty  out  of  his 
district ;  should  you  consider  it  was  open  to  that  Assistant  Commissioner  to  abstain 
or  not  from  taking  that  step? — Certainly. 

22262.  Have  you  any  further  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee? — There  is  one  statement  I  should  wish  to  put  in,  with  relation  to  the 
Brighton  workhouse.  The  questions  to  which  it  refers  are  20384  and  20468.  In 
the  autumn  of  1841,  certain  proposals  were  set  forth  for  very  extensive  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  workhouse  at  Brighton,  and  an  expenditure  of  8,000  l.  was 
contemplated.  Much  excitement  was  caused  thereby  at  Brighton,  and  applica¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  Commissioners  by  parties  in  that  town  to  interfere.  The 
Commissioners  informed  the  governors  of  their  responsibility  in  the  matter  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  and  required  the  governors  to 
send  them  a  statement  of  the  proposed  alterations  and  additions,  and  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  expense,  that  the  Commissioners  might  determine  whether  they  could  sanc¬ 
tion  the  same.  The  directors  and  governors  refused  to  do  so,  contesting  the 
power  of  the  Commissioners  to  interfere  with  the  town  of  Brighton.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  thereupon  issued  an  order  to  restrain  the  directors  and  governors  from 
proceeding.  This  order  was  forthwith  brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
and  that  Court  confirmed  it  and  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners.  The  directors 
and  governors  thereupon  submitted  their  plans  and  estimates,  which  were  very  much 
0,45  39*  1  educed, 
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reduced,  the  expenditure  being  under  2,000  /.,  and  the  Commissioners  having  sug¬ 
gested  some  few  alterations,  sanctioned  the  same  and  the  outlay.  The  original 
plans  not  having  been  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  they  never  had  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  whether  they  were  judicious  or  not. 

22263.  Captain  Pechell.']  What  were  those  alterations  for? — They  were  in 
part  for  schools,  and  I  find  it  stated  in  a  paper  which  was  sent  to  the  office  at  the 
time  that  it  was  also  contemplated  to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  workhouse.  Iknow 
nothing  more  upon  it. 

22264.  Do  not  you  know  what  the  proposal  was  for,  whether  it  was  for  a 
school-room  or  not? — I  believe  it  was  for  the  enlargement  of  the  workhouse,  and, 
among  other  things,  for  building  a  new  school-room. 

22265.  What  is  your  object  in  making  that  statement? — To  show  precisely 
what  are  the  facts  as  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners. 

22266.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  proceedings  at  Brighton  for  getting  new 
schools,  were  delayed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  suppose  that  some 
delay  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners. 

22267.  Mr.  Parker  was  asked,  “  Do  you  understand  now  that  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  have  been  a  hindrance  to  those  improvements,  and  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  minds  of  the  young  people  at  Brighton? — The  proceedings  which  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  necessarily  retarded  the  erection  of  the 
buildiiig.,> — The  Committee  will  observe  that  those  proceedings  originated  with 
the  directors  and  guardians,  who  removed  into  the  Queen’s  Bench  the  order  we 
had  issued. 

22268.  You  issued  an  order  to  prevent  their  erecting  a  school-house  ?— We 
issued  an  order  restraining  them  from  making  additions  to  that  workhouse  till 
they  submitted  their  plans  to  the  Commissioners. 

22269.  They  had  no  faith  in  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon  the  subject  of 
erecting  that  school-room  ? — They  declined  to  submit  their  plans  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

22270.  Have  you  always  found  them  contest  every  order  with  the  authorities 
of  Somerset  House? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  order  of  importance  being 
issued  to  them. 

22271.  Did  you  issue  them  an  order  to  elect  a  chaplain?— -I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it;  it  has  not  been  since  I  have  been  a  Commissioner,  I  think. 

22272.  What  is  the  report  you  have  had  from  your  Assistant  Commissioner  as 
to  the  state  of  the  Brighton  workhouse  ? — I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  what 
the  nature  of  the  report  was,  or  whether  we  have  had  any  report. 

22273.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  dietary  of  the  Brighton  workhouse?— 
No,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  saw  the  dietary  before. 

22274.  Through  your  Assistant  Commissioner,  have  you  ever  objected  to  the 
Brighton  Board  of  Guardians,  that  they  should  feed  their  poor  in  the  generous  and 
proper  manner  indicated  by  that  dietary? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have. 

22275.  Have  you  now  before  you  the  Brighton  dietary  in  use  in  1844 ;  I  believe 
you  will  see  an  observation  at  the  bottom,  that  the  paupers  have  meat  and  other 
things  at  discretion,  with  a  pint  of  beer  every  day,  and  the  old  people  have  an 
additional  half  pint  of  strong  beer  at  11  o’clock;  I  wish  to  know  whether  you 
ever,  through  your  Assistant  Commissioner,  expressed  to  the  directors  and  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  parish  of  Brighton  your  disapproval  of  any  such  an  example  to  the 
neighbouring  unions?— -No,  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  expressed  any  opinion 
to  the  directors  and  guardians  of  Brighton  with  respect  to  the  dietary. 

22276.  You  have  not  attempted  to  interfere  with  them,  as  you  did  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  school-house? — No.  In  the  case  of  the  school-house,  representations 
were  made  to  us  by  persons  in  Brighton,  that  an  unnecessarily  great  expenditure 
was  about  to  take  place,  and  our  interference  was  requested. 

22277.  You  mean  as  to  the  buildings? — Yes;  it  was  proposed  to  expend  the 
sum  of  8,000/.  in  making  additions  to  the  workhouse. 

22278.  You  say,  buildings  and  additions;  what  were  those  additions  for? — 
I  am  unable  to  state. 

22279.  Surely  you  who  forbad  their  doing  so,  had  reasons  for  it? — I  have  no 
doubt  1  knew  at  the  time. 

22280.  Was  it  not  proper,  when  you  volunteered  that  statement  with  a  view  to 
contradict  a  former  witness,  that  you  should  have  come  to  give  a  full  explanation 
of  your  evidence? — I  did  not  propose  it  as  a  contradiction,  but  as  an  explanation 
of  the  fact. 


22281,  If 
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22281.  If  that  statement  is  wanting  in  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  G. 
building  which  the  Brighton  inhabitants  wished,  your  statement  is  not  a  correct 
explanation  of  the  information  given  by  Mr.  Parker  ?— I  believe  that  statement  to  5 
be  quite  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  it  may  not  contain  all  the  particulars  which  the 
Committee  refer  to. 

22282.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  made  objections  as  to  the 
building  of  the  school,  though  you  did  not  make  objections  as  to  the  dietary  of 
the  paupers? — The  objection  we  made  was  to  a  large  outlay  of  money  in  making 
additions  to  the  workhouse  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Commissioners, 
that  previous  sanction  being  required  by  law. 

22283.  Mr*  TIT.  Sultoni]  I  think  you  have  stated  that  representations  were 
made  from  certain  parties  against  the  largeness  of  the  sum  it  was  proposed  to 
expend? — Yes. 

22284.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  expended  in  carrying  out  those  altera¬ 
tions? —  I  believe  the  sum  actually  expended  was  2,000 /.,  and  that  the  sum 
originally  proposed  was  8,000/. 

22285.  Captain  Pechell .]  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  the  alteration,  requiring 
that  sum  of  money ;  what  was  erected  for  the  sum  of  money  laid  out  ? — -I  cannot 
say  what  were  the  original  plans,  or  the  plans  submitted  to  the  Commissioners. 

22286.  When  you  state  that  some  parties  disapproved  of  the  expenditure,  was 
that  at  any  town  meeting,  or  was  it  one  or  two  individuals? — I  cannot  state  who 
the  parties  were. 

22287.  Lou  are  not  prepared  to  give  the  Committee  any  information  upon  the 
statement  which  you  thought  it  necessary  to  give  to  the  Committee  ? — I  shall  be 
prepared  to  give  the  Committee  further  details,  if  they  desire  it,  from  reference  to 
papers  in  the  office.  The  question  was  raised  incidentally ;  it  has  no  connexion 
with  the  Andover  Union,  and  I  put  in  as  short  a  statement  as  possible,  to  avoid 
troubling  the  Committee  with  details. 

22288.  If  you  appear  before  the  Committee  again,  will  you  come  prepared  with 
a  full  explanation  of  the  statement  which  you  have  made  as  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  buildings,  and  the  sum  expended  ? — I  am  ready  to  furnish  the  Com¬ 
mittee  with  any  information  upon  the  subject  of  the  buildings  which  may  be  in  the 
office. 

22289.  ^  ou  heard  from  your  Assistant  Commissioner  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Brighton  had  never  wished  for  any  system  of  economy  which  would  be  to  the 
detriment  and  injury  of  the  poor  of  that  town? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  fact, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  heard  it. 

22290.  Do  you  know,  or  not,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton  at  every  public 
meeting  concerning  the  interference  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  have  unani¬ 
mously  come  to  a  resolution,  deprecating  and  remonstrating  against  any  interfer¬ 
ence  whatever  with  their  management  under  their  local  Act  ?— No,  I  am  not  aware 
of  that. 

22291.  Have  not  your  Assistant  Commissioners  reported  it? — I  am  aware  that 
there  is  an  objection  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  town  of 
Brighton. 

22292.  Has  not  Mr.  Parker  given  you  any  information  upon  that  subject  ? — I 
dare  say  he  may  have  stated  to  us  that  there  was  an  objection  to  the  interference 
of  the  Commissioners  in  Brighton. 

22293.  Do  not  you  think  Mr.  Parker  has  done  his  duty  when  he  represented 
to  you  fairly  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  a  large  town  in  his  district  ?— I  have  no 
doubt  he  did. 

22294.  You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him  on  that  subject? — None  whatever. 

2229 5*  Mr.  Etwall.~\  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  from  your  evidence  that 
the  I  001 -law,  as  regards  prohibiting  out-door  relief,  is  differently  administered  in 
the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  districts  ;  and  is  it  more  rigidly  and  se- 
verely  enforced  in  the  agricultural  counties  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  there  being  any 
difference  as  to  severity  and  rigour;  but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  order  prohibiting 
out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  in  certain  cases  is  not,  in  general,  issued  to  the  lar^e 
manufacturing  towns  in  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire, 
or  to  large  parishes  in  the  metropolis. 

22296.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  It  has  not  been  thought  wise  or  expedient  to  issue  this 
prohibitory  order  in  densely  populated  districts  in  the  north  of  England  ? — Not  to 
rarge  towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  or  to  the  metropolitan  parishes  or  unions. 

°'45  39’  H  22297.  Chairman .] 
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22207  Chairman.-]  Will  you  refer  to  Question  20377.  '»  »«<=•>  Mr.  Parker 
states  that  he  «  reported  to  the  Commissioners  the  state  of  many  workhouses ; 
and  when  he  reported  the  state  of  the  Cuckfield  workhouse,  Mr.  Lewis  objected  to 
his  makine  such  reports,  because  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the 
Commissioners  if  they  were  afterwards  called  for  in  Parliament.  The  next  ques- 
tion  is  “Was  that  after  your  statement  of  the  abuses  had  been  laid  before  Mr. 

Lewis?- _ After  my  statements  had  been  laid  before  Mr.  Lewis.”  Do  you  wish  to 

make  any  explanation  of  that  ?— I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  conveisation 

22208.  You  do  not  remember  Mr.  Parker  mentioning  tne  Cuckfield  woikhouae 
to  vou  ?■ _ I  do  not  remember  having  made  that  remark,  that  it  would  be  incon¬ 

venient  to  the  Commissioners  if  reports  should  afterwards  be  called  foi. 

22299.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  recollect  that  you  never  made  such  a  remark 

to  him  ?• — I  cannot  say  I  never  did.  ,  ,  ...  ..  ,  , 

22300.  Chairman .1  Do  you  think  the  Commissioners  attention  being  called  to 
the  state  of  the  Cuckfield  workhouse  ?-The  slate  of  the  Cuckfield  workhouse 

has  very  often  been  in  question.  _  ,  ,  t  T, 

22301.  Captain  Pechell.]  With  respect  to  Mr.  Parker  s  report  upon  the  Rye 
Union,  was  that  satisfactory  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  .  I  have  no  reason  to 

SU  T™o2.  Are  vouTware  that  when  Mr.  Parker  went  down  to  the  Rye  Union 
there  was  a  very  different  practice  as  to  out-door  relief  to  that  which  he  found  it 
his  duty  to  carry  out  ? — That  may  have  been  the  fact.  I  do  not  at  this  momen 

remember  the  circumstances. 

22303.  Mr.  Christie.']  Are  not  you  aware  of  the  account  that  Mr  Parker  has 
given  in  his  pamphlet  as  to  the  Rye  Union  and  the  conduct  of  the  Pooi-law 

22304.  You  have  read  the  pamphlet  /-—Yes,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  state- 

"’*22305.  Captain  Pechell.]  Do  not  you  recollect  any  statement  from  Mr.  Parker 
as  to  the  carrying  out  his  remonstrances  on  the  Rye  Union  ?— No  ;  1  lecoilect  1 
was  a  very  pauperised  union.  Mr.  Parker  does  not  state  that  a  conversation  took 
place  with  me,  I  think.  I  recollect  that  the  Rye  Union  was  very  much  pau- 

P72306.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker  con¬ 
ducted  his  duties  in  the  Rye  Union  ?-Yes,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  otherwise 
22307.  Though  that  system  were  adopted  winch  was  quite  different  fiom  that 
followed  by  his  predecessors  ?— I  do  not  know  that  it  was  different.  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  exercised  a  prudent  disci etion. 

Sir  Thomas  Franklaiid  Lewis ,  Bart.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

22308.  Mr .'M.  Sutton.]  I  believe  you  were  appointed  a  Commissioner  on  the 
nassing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  ? — I  was. 

P  22309.  Can  you  state  what  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Commissioners  in 
respect  to  the  secretary’s  share  in  the  business  ?— The  share  which  the  ?ecietary 
took  in  the  business  in  the  early  part  of  the  existence  of  the  Commission,  was 
necessarily  very  different  from  that  which  he  was  either  forced  or  permitted  to  take 
when  the  unions  had  come  into  operation.  Our  first  object  was  to  endeavour  to 
understand  what  it  was  we  were  intended  to  do,  which  we  collecte  p  y 
the  previous  Report,  and  mainly  from  the  Act  of  Parliament.  We  were  occup^d 
in  the  first  instance  in  determining  what  course  we  should  pursue  wit  1  ie^ 
establishing  unions ;  what  regulations  we  should  enforce  with  le  eience 
unions  when  established ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  little  or  no  correspondence  had 
arisen.  All  the  occupation  of  the  Commission  was  within  itself ,  1  was 
berative;  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  it  was  deliberated  on  with  t  le  n 
care  and  anxiety.  The  Board  met  daily ;  they  sat  daily  as  a  Board,  the  secie- 

tary  on  all  occasions  being  present.  ,  .  .  „  v 

22310.  The  secretary,  from  the  commencement,  was  Mr.  Clia  wic  . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that,  when  1  accepted  the  appointment,  it  was  upon  ie 
understanding  with  Lord  Melbourne  that  the  Commissioners  should  appoint  Mr. 
Chadwick  secretary.  That  was  understood  to  be  done.  He  was  not  0  our •  - 

lection,  though  he  was  of  our  appointment.  He  always  sat  at,  the  Boar  o 

our  deliberation,  during  the  time  that  we  were  forming  all  the  early  legu 
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orders,  and  instructions,  and  deliberating  upon  the  mode  of  carrying  the  Act  into 
execution.  On  one  occasion  1  wished  to  consult  privately  with  my  colleagues  ;  I 
said,  “  1  wish  you  would  withdraw',  Mr.  Chadwick.”  I  observed  lie  made  a  little 
demur  at  the  time,  but  he  did  so.  On  the  following  morning,  when  the  Board 
met,  before  Mr.  Chadwick  came  into  the  room,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lefevre,  stated 
to  me  that  he  had  a  communication  he  wished  to  make  from  Mr.  Chadwick,  which 
communication  was  of  this  nature :  that  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  be  present  at 
the  Board  whenever  it  was  sitting,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and 
that  we  had  no  right  to  require  him  to  withdraw  for  the  sake  of  communicating 
privately  with  one  another.  The  Committee  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  1 
have  had  some  experience  in  Commissions,  and  I  have  had  some  experience  of 
the  conduct  of  offices,  and  therefore  I  was  taken  quite  by  surprise  at  this  state¬ 
ment.  We  discussed  it  a  little  among  one  another,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  was  then 
sent  for.  1  communicated  to  him  my  opinion,  that  no  such  claim  could  be  enter¬ 
tained.  I  had  gone  to  Ireland,  in  the  year  1821,  on  a  commission,  of  which  Lord 
Wallace  was  at  the  head.  Lord  Wallace  stated,  let  us  do  the  business  ourselves  ; 
I  dislike  the  presence  of  secretaries ;  let  us  only  send  for  the  secretary  when  we 
want  him.  We  went  through  that  commission  without  having  the  presence  of 
the  secretary.  We  carried  our  inquiries  into  the  revenue  department  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  I  was  transferred  from  that  to  the  Board  of  Education  Inquiry 
in  Ireland.  On  that  Board  I  had  four  colleagues ;  the  Chief  Remembrancer  ol 
Ireland  ;  Anthony  Richard  Blake;  Lesley  Foster,  afterwards  an  Irish  Judge  ;  Mr. 
Greene,  a  very  experienced  barrister  ;  and  Mr.  Glassford.  We  never  suffered 
the  secretary  to  be  in  our  presence,  and  from  the  time  the  Board  sat,  to  the  time 
it  was  dissolved,  I  verily  believe  the  secretary  never  sat  down  in  the  room  in 
which  the  Board  was  carried  on,  therefore  I  had  no  idea  that  a  secretary  formed 
an  essential  part  of  a  Board.  I  had  no  conception  that  such  a  thing  was  possible. 
In  the  year  1828,  I  was  secretary  to  the  Treasury  myself.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  first  appointed,  I  went  into  the  Board-room  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  when  I  had  done  so,  I  was  taken  to  task  by  Mr.  Hill,  who 
was  in  the  office.  He  said,  “  No  secretary  of  the  Treasury  ever  appears  before  the 
Board  ;  you  have  done  quite  wrong  ;  it  is  your  business  never  to  go  before  the 
Board  ;  you  have  a  salary  of  4,000/.  a  year,  they  have  a  salary  of  1,000/.  You 
are  the  responsible  officer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  the  Lords  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  ;  they  have  to  do  what  you  prepare  for  them,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Board,  and  must  not  go  near  it.”  I  never  committed  the  mistake  again, 
and  I  believe  that  was  the  prevailing  rule  then.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
never  appears  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  1  suppose  no  such  thing  is  known. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  no  autho¬ 
rity  to  deal  with  matters  of  finance.  He  is  a  Judge,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  ;  he  has  the  office  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  give  him 
the  salary  attached  to  that  office;  but  his  powder  is  as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
He  has  a  separate  function  as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  acts  separately  from 
the  other  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  has  a  separate  action  in  himself  recognized 
in  the  department,  of  which  nobody  has  ever  contravened  the  legality  or  the  expe¬ 
diency.  It  is  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Treasury  he  exercises  his  pow  er  as  a 
paid  officer ;  his  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gives  him  none  such. 

22311.  His  name  appears  in  all  documents  with  those  of  the  other  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  r — The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  only  first  because  his  name 
is  first  on  the  commission.  There  is  mo  Act  of  Parliament  which  gives  to  the 
First  Lord  his  functions ;  there  is  no  Act  giving  to  the  second  lord  the  functions 
he  exercises ;  but,  though  a  member  of  the  Board,  he  does  exercise  separate  and 
independent  functions,  and  I  never  heard  the  legality  of  it  impugned  nor  the 
expediency  of  it.  Will  the  Committee  do  me  the  favour  to  permit  me  hereafter 
to  allude  to  the  mode  in  which  the  business  of  the  Treasury  is  conducted  by  the 
secretaries.  I  will  pass  from  it  now  to  say  that  I  was  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  never  sat  as  a  Board  during  the  time  I  was  Vice 
President.  Lord  Glenelg  was  my  superior  ;  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  We  had  an  action  independently  of  each  other,  and  sometimes  conjointly 
with  each  other.  He  transacted  business  sometimes  which  he  never  communicated 
to  me,  and  I  transacted  business  which  I  frequently  never  communicated  to  him. 
There  was  a  secretary,  but  we  never  asked  whether  the  secretary  was  present 
or  not.  We  did  the  business  of  the  office  according  to  the  forms  established  in 
the  office,  which  are  necessary,  I  believe,  to  its  proper  transaction  ;  but  though  a 
u.45—39.  Board, 
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Board,  named  and  called,  par  excellence ,  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  a  Board  we 
never  met.  I  was  once  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  I  had,  of  course,  something 
to  do,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  with  the  Naval  Department.  I  know  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  meets  three  days  a  week  ;  but  I  know  there  is  an  independent  action 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  for  I  know  that  at  that  time,  on  the 
intermediate  days,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  in  attendance  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  matters  of  minor  detail,  which  he,  of  his  own  authority,  though  an 
individual  member,  gave  effect  to,  and  which  either  were  or  were  not  recorded 
in  the  minutes  the  following  day  ;  but  the  individual  action  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  was  established  and  practised  hourly  and  daily  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

22312.  Captain  Pechell. }  Do  you  mean  the  Navy  Board  of  the  present  day,  or 
the  Somerset  House  Board  before  it  was  consolidated  ? — I  mean  as  it  existed 
before  the  consolidation,  when  they  met  three  days  a  week.  But  I  beg  leave  to  5\ 
say  that  I  think,  on  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  most 
important  business  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  never  comes  before  the  Board  at  all, 
but  is  decided  upon  the  independent  authority  of  the  secretary,  who  is  an  officer 
above  the  Puisne  Lords;  be  will  move  the  estimates  in  preference  to  a  Puisne 
Lord  ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  business  is  transacted  by  the  First  Naval  Lord  ; 
and  the  First  Lord  and  the  Secretary  never  come  before  the  Board  at  all.  I  am 
prepared  to  say,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Crevy,  who  I  heard  make  this  state¬ 
ment  in  the  House ;  he  said,  when  Mr.  Canning  w  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  I  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Control.  I  went  the 
following  morning  on  my  appointment  to  attend  at  the  Board.  1  was  told  the 
Board  was  not  sitting.  I  sent  in  to  Mr.  Canning  to  communicate  that  I  was 
there  ;  he  said,  Mr.  Canning  came  out  to  me  in  the  most  gracious  way  possible ; 
he  said,  Mr.  Crevy,  the’ Board  does  not  meet  to-day,  whenever  it  does  meet  I  will 
take  the  greatest  care  to  inform  you  of  it;  but  in  the  meantime  I  will  send  you  some 
papers  you  will  be  pleased  with  reading.  He  said,  he  sent  him  as  many  as  would 
till  a  wheelbarrow,  and  left  him  to  consider  them  till  the  Board  met.  The  Board 
of  Control  never  meets,  therefore  in  that  department  an  individual  action  is  re¬ 
cognised.  When,  therefore,  we  were  called  on  to  execute  this  law,  with  a  knowledge 
of  those  facts,  I  must  say  I  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  doubt  the  legality  of 
an  individual  action,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  Commissioners  superintending 
such  a  department  as  this.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  show  anything  that  should 
restrain  our  individual  action,  it  would  have  been  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  I  never  could  find  anything  of  the  kind.  When  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  objected  to  my  removing  him  from  the  room  it  was  after  we  had  sat  for  a 
considerable  time  as  a  Board.  Mr.  Chadwick  had  been  a  commissioner  of  the 
inquiry  which  led  to  the  alteration  in  the  poor-laws;  he  had  been  an  influential 
commissioner  upon  that  inquiry ;  he  had  been  very  instrumental,  and  very  con¬ 
fidentially  employed  in  preparing  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  not 
a  commissioner  on  this  Board,  and  I  know  and  feel,  and  knew  and  felt  then,  that 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  position  as  a  secretary,  after  all  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  he  had  had  of  what  had  passed  on  the  former  commission,  put  him  in 
a  disagreeable  and  difficult  position.  But  I  did  feel  from  the  first,  and  my 
colleagues  felt,  that  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Act,  and  with  his  experience  in  the 
inquiry,  he  thought  he  had  much  more  knowledge  on  the  subject  than  we  had,  and 
I  felt  and  knew  that  he  thought  his  position  was  one  which  entitled  him  rather  to 
sit  and  superintend  the  operations  of  the  Commissioners  than  to  take  our  directions 
as  secretary.  I  have  often  used  the  expression  to  my  colleagues,  and  we  agreed  with 
one  another,  that  he  was  there  to  overawe  us.  I  do  not  express  that  with  any 
wonder.  If  any  one  will  consider  what  was  his  previous  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
it  is  very  natural  that  he  should  have  thought  he  knew  more  about  it  than  we  did. 
But  my  colleagues  and  I  had  come  to  that  Board  with  the  determination  that  we 
would  do  our  business  ourselves;  we  felt  we  were  responsible  to  the  public  and  to 
Parliament,  and  we  resolved  that  we  would  not  have  the  responsibility  of  carrying  into 
effect  opinions  and  recommendations  of  any  other  person  whatever.  I  believe  that  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  business  which  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Chadwick, 
and  I  see  he  has  alluded  to  it  in  distinct  terms  in  his  evidence,  is  that  everything 
should  have  originated  with  the  secretary,  or  with  the  assistant  secretaries  ;  he  has 
stated  it  in  so  many  words.  “  The  minutes,”  he  says,  “  should  be  prepared  before¬ 
hand,  in  the  mode  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  other  Boards  ;  and  in  order  to 
show  that  it  was  practicable  to  do  that,  I  got  Mr.  Sirnmonds  and  Mr.  Coode,  the  then 
assistant  secretaries,  to  prepare  the  minutes ;  they  did  so  for  some  two  or  three 

•  days, 
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days,  completely  establishing  the  fact  of  the  practicability  of  coming  before  the 
Board  with  completely  prepared  minutes.  This  is  a  point  to  which  I  should  beg 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  as  illustrating  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Chadwick  and  myself  upon  the  subject.  He  said,  they  established  “  the  fact 
of  the  practicability  of  coming  before  the  Board  with  completely  prepared 
minutes,  which  the  Board  then  would  have  the  opportunity  of  authenticating.” 
After  a  time,  when  much  correspondence  arose,  if  this  plan  had  been  adopted, 
every  letter  which  came  before  the  Board  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
secretary,  with  a  prepared  answer  suggested  upon  it,  as  is  the  mode  in  the 
Treasury.  Every  order,  every  direction,  and  every  document,  of  however  great 
importance,  would  have  come  prepared  by  the  secretary,  for  the  consideration 
and  deliberation  of  the  Board.  The  word  used  there  is,  “  for  their  authentication.” 
We,  as  Commissioners,  should  have  done  what  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  do, 
namely,  given  effect  to  the  business  as  prepared  out  of  our  own  rooms.  Now 
when  I  felt  that  Mr.  Chadwick  had  a  strong  desire — at  least,  that  this  was  the  view 
he  took  of  the  mode  in  which  the  business  should  be  carried  on,  not  agreeing  to 
it,  having  pledged  myself  when  I  undertook  the  office  that  I  would  carefully 
superintend  the  execution  of  it  myself  in  my  own  person,  I  wished  to  make  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  business  of  the  office  as  should  essentially  keep  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  the  secretaries ;  I  did  it 
deliberately ;  I  proposed  to  my  colleagues,  and  they  agreed,  that  we  should  divide 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  into  three  classes,  and  the  districts  they  superintended 
into  three. 

22313.  Chairman .]  How  many  had  you  at  that  time? — They  varied  during 
the  time  of  the  operation  of  the  law.  Mr.  Lefevre  took  one-third  of  the  number, 
and  Mr.  Nicholls  took  one-third.  We  then  attached,  each  of  us,  to  our  own  per¬ 
sons  a  clerk,  and  we  gave  orders  that  every  letter  which  came  into  the  office,  and 
every  document  which  had  reference  to  the  unions  of  each  respective  division  of 
Assistant  Commissioners,  should  be  carried  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  who  took  charge  of  the  superintendence  of  that  district.  By  that  means 
we  made  it  indispensably  necessary  that  every  letter  which  came  into  the  office 
should  be  seen  by  an  individual  Commissioner,  and  read  by  him,  which  I  never 
could  have  secured  in  any  other  way. 

22314.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  In  fact,  by  those  means  you  secured  the  reading  and 
preparation  of  the  business  by  an  individual  Commissioner,  instead  of  by  an 
individual  secretary  ? — For  that  purpose,  distinctly  and  solely  that  we  should  keep 
the  whole  of  the  business  under  our  own  eyes  and  in  our  own  hands,  and  not  put 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  the  secretaries.  The  course  which  we  agreed  among 
each  other  to  adopt  was  this  :  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fletcher  was  my  clerk ; 
the  order  was,  “  Deliver  all  letters  as  soon  as  they  are  registered  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
which  relate  to  my  district.,,  As  soon  as  Mr  Fletcher  could  collect  them,  he 
brought  them  to  me,  bundles  you  could  scarcely  see  over.  Every  letter  was  read 
to  me ;  each  of  us  taking  the  same  course,  for  we  had  perfectly  agreed  upon  it. 
Mr.  Nicholls  was  as  anxious  to  take  his  share  of  the  business  as  Mr.  Lefevre, 
Mr.  Lefevre  as  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  both  as  myself.  We  were  determined 
that  we  would  do  it,  because  we  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  deeds  of 
any  other  person.  The  course  was,  that  the  letters  were  read  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Commissioner  himself.  I  can  illustrate  the  thing  by  saying  that  we 
winnowed  them  into  three  portions.  All  the  letters  that  had  relation  to  fore¬ 
gone  conclusions,  all  letters  which  required  an  intermediate  and  interlocutory 
inquiry,  were  at  once  disposed  of  by  answers  appropriate  ;  I  wrote  them  down 
generally  in  my  own  handwriting,  at  the  corner.  In  cases  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  a  memorandum  of  the  word  “  Board”  was  written,  which  meant  that  the 
important  matter  for  deliberation  should  be  taken  to  the  Board-room.  There  was 
a  large  class  of  letters  which  required  reference  for  preliminary  information.  Mr. 
Coode  was  the  person  on  whom  we  depended  for  law  advice.  I  have  often  re¬ 
ferred  letters  to  Mr.  Chadwick  for  his  opinion  and  advice.  If  I  saw  a  letter  which 
I  wanted  law  advice  on,  I  said,  “  Refer  to  Mr.  Coode.”  The  letter  went  to  Mr. 
Coode,  and  he  deliberated  upon  the  point ;  he  wrote  a  suggestion  or  answer,  or 
made  an  observation  upon  it,  or  came  to  me  with  it ;  and  then  I  deliberated  upon 
it,  and  myself  prepared  such  answer  upon  it  as,  with  the  explanation  given,  I 
thought  was  the  proper  answer.  But  I  wish  most  particularly  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Chadwick’s  explanation  upon  that  point,  when  he  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  secretary  should  suggest  what  is  needful ;  he  says,  it  is  better  that 
°*45  39*  I  the 
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tlie  secretary  should  do  it  instead  of  the  clerks,  who  suggest  three-fourths  of  the 
suggested  answers  to  letters  brought  before  the  Commissioners.  Now,  I  must 
have  had  40,000  letters  pass  before  my  eyes  in  the  four  years ;  I  never  had  less 
than  10,000  a  year.  They  were  brought  before  me  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  this  course 
of  proceeding  and  I  do  solemnly  assure  the  Committee,  that  I  do  verily  believe 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  never  dreamed  of  suggesting  an  answer  upon  any  one  letter 
which  ever  passed  before  me:  There  is  a  very  good  clerk,  who  was  Mr.  Lefevre’s 
assistant,  Mr.  Lass ;  but  Mr.  Lefevre  was  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
a  man  of  great  experience  in  official  business;  and  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Lass 
could  suggest  letters  to  Mr.  Lefevre,  is  in  itself  an  absurdity.  No  suggestions 
were  made  to  us ;  we  originated  from  our  own  minds  the  answers  that  were  given, 
and  we  did  so  because  we  knew  we  were  responsible  for  the  answers ;  and  in  re¬ 
ference  to  that  statement,  I  can  positively  assert,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
Mr.  Fletcher  never  suggested  an  answer  to  any  one  of  the  40,000  letters  I 
describe.  •  >' 

22315.  Chairman.']  You  observe  the  word  is  “  suggest,”  not  “  suggested”  ? — 
“  They  suggest  three-fourths.” 

22316.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  Mr.  Chadwick  is  speaking  of  it  as  a  practice 
of  the  time  ? — The  answers  are  all  suggested  ;  there  is  an  answer  written  from  the 
suggested  answer ;  that  which  is  put  down  on  the  corner  of  the  letter  is  the  sug¬ 
gested  answer. 

22317.  Do  you  derive,  from  this  answer  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s,  the  inference,  that 
Mr.  Chadwick  wishes  to  say,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Commission  it 
has  been  the  practice  that  the  clerks  should  suggest,  or  only  at  the  present  time  ? 
—  I  conclude  it  was  during  the  whole  of  the  time  ;  I  saw  no  limitation  of  it. 

22318.  The  answer  is,  “  Instead  of  by  clerks,  who  suggest  three-fourths  of  the 
suggested  answers that  is,  three-fourths  of  the  answers  that  were  suggested  by 
anybody? — All  the  answers  upon  the  letters  are  suggestions  of  answers;  they  are 
afterwards  developed  into  answers,  which  are  the  real  answers,  I  turned  down  a 
corner  of  the  paper,  and  said,  Write  in  answer  so  and  so.  From  this  suggestion 
of  an  answer  the  real  answer  was  prepared.  It  is  in  that  form  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Chadwick,  the  secretaries  would  send  the  minutes  of  suggested  answers  to  the 
Board.  There  is  always  a  suggestion  of  an  answer  before  the  letter  is  prepared 
from  the  answer  suggested. 

22319.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  What  is  technically  called  a  minute? — A  minute,  or 
a  memorandum ;  it  is  a  suggestion,  and  that  afterwards  becomes  an  answer.  I 
say,  I  always  made  those  suggestions  myself,  that  they  never  were  made  for  me ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  were  not  made  for  either  of  my  colleagues ;  there¬ 
fore  the  imputation  conveyed  in  the  expression,  that  “  it  is  better  to  take  secre¬ 
taries  than  clerks,”  is  unfounded.  Without  taking  either  secretaries  or  clerks,  we 
were  resolved  to  do  the  business  effectually  ourselves,  and  we  did  it.  I  beg  leave 
to  say  that  the  winnowing  which  took  place,  and  this  independent  action  which 
this  regulation  gave  rise  to,  which  originated  with  me,  was  not  illegal ;  I  say  it 
was  authorized  by  the  practice  of  all  other  officers,  and  I  say  with  us  it  was  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary. 

22320.  Chairman.]  How  was  that  independent  action  limited  ? — By  our  own 
discretion. 

22321.  To  what  class  of  business  did  it  apply? — All  letters  that  had  reference 
to  foregone  conclusions.  There  were  many  letters,  the  answers  to  which  de¬ 
pended  upon  further  information.  Frequently  points  in  dispute  between  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  Assistant  Commissioners  required  constant  reference  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  ascertain  the  facts  :  references  were  made  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  ascertain  the  facts.  All  that  interlocutory  part  was 
disposed  of  individually  by  the  Commissioners ;  the  references  were  disposed  of  by 
the  Commissioners ;  but  whatever  there  was  of  importance  was  disposed  of  at  the 
Board,  because  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  when  we  had  got  through  our  respective 
correspondence,  we  assembled  as  a  Board  daily,  doing  that  which,  in  one  of  the 
answers  Mr.  Chadwick  complains  of,  taking  with  us  the  documents  to  the  Board 
which  we  thought  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board.  Each  of  us  came 
with  a  bundle,  perhaps  of  10  or  12,  and  we  said,  These  are  points  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Board.  We  then  went  through  them  as  a  Board;  and  those  docu¬ 
ments  Mr.  Chadwick  took  out  of  the  room,  with  the  Board’s  instructions  upon 
them.  But  the  principle  of  an  individual  action  was  laid  down  at  that  time,  and 
arose  at  that  moment.  The  Irish  affair  brought  a  different  habit  into  the  office. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Nicholls  being  sent  to  Ireland,  we  remained  only  two.  We  had  each  of  us 
in  those  cases  150  letters  a  day  to  read,  to  suggest  answers  to,  and  dispose  of. 
When  once  you  establish  in  an  office  a  legitimate  and  lawful  mode  of  acting  indi¬ 
vidually,  you  establish  habits  you  will  not  very  easily  get  rid  of. 

22322.  Sir  J.  PaJdngton .]  Under  the  arrangements  you  have  described,  was 
it  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  Commissioner  what  letters  should  be  reserved  for 
consideration  by  the  Board  ;  or  was  the  correspondence  divided  into  classes,  some 
of  which  classes  were  reserved  ? — The  winnowing,  as  I  call  it,  was  absolutely  at 
the  discretion  of  each  Commissioner.  We  trusted  each  other  to  do  it.  I  say  it 
was  founded  upon  individual  action  to  a  limited  extent.  I  wish  the  Committee, 
with  reference  to  the  point  of  expediency,  would  bear  in  mind  what  it  is  to  dispose 
of  35,000  letters  a  year,  100  letters  a  day,  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  with  the  duty  of  deliberating  upon  orders  which  in  them¬ 
selves  became  laws,  and  the  care  which  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  bestow  upon 
them.  If  we  had  had  100  letters  a  day  to  read,  to  dispose  of,  and  suggest  answers 
to,  the  thing  would  have  been  impossible  ;  we  must  have  taken  answers  suggested 
by  other  people.  I  say,  therefore,  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  business, 
though  it  kept  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  and  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
secretaries,  was  of  itself  an  indispensable  necessity.  I  am  addressing  gentlemen 
who  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  this  sort  of  business.  If  I  take  50  letters  and 
sit  in  my  own  room,  I  could  dispose  of  them  with  a  rapidity  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  if  you  have  three  people  to  discuss  them.  Conversations  will  arise 
upon  unimportant  preliminary  points,  and  you  cannot  prevent  it.  The  dispatch  of 
the  letters  in  the  mode  we  adopted  was  a  possible  course,  but  if  all  the  letters  had 
been  brought  to  the  Board  it  would  have  been  an  utterly  impossible  course. 

22323.  Chairman.~\  Do  I  understand  that  no  authoritative  act  of  the  Board 
ever  emanated  from  the  Commissioners  acting  individually  r — None  whatever. 
With  respect  to  any  authoritative  act  of  the  Board,  all  the  important  authoritative 
acts  of  the  Board  required  the  full  authority  of  the  Board.  Wb  were  scrupulous 
enough  to  require  that  they  should  have  the  initials  of  the  Commissioners  attached 
to  each  of  the  documents.  We  would  not  trust  to  the  possibility  of  any  loose 
proceedings,  if  we  could  avoid  it. 

222324.  Mr.  Christie .J  Did  an  authoritative  act  ever  issue  from  two  Commis* 
sioners  who  had  not  previously  advised  their  third  colleague  that  they  were  going 
to  sit  as  a  Board?  No  doubt  it  might  be  the  case.  If,  for  instance,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  sit  on  Wednesday,  one  of  them  goes  away  on  Thursday,  and  returns  on 
Friday ;  as  a  matter  of  course  he  goes  on  to  give  effect  to  that  which  was  done  in 
the  mean  time. 

22325.  If  the  third  Commissioner  was  only  in  another  room  at  Somerset  House 
would  the  two  Commissioners  act  without  informing  him  of  what  they  were  going* 
to  do  ?— Yes.  We  were  constrained  sometimes  to  do  so.  We  considered  that  two 
Commissioners  were  a  Board.  Suppose  a  case,  that  Mr.  Nicholls  was  occupied 
with  receiving  a  deputation  relating  to  something  that  had  arisen  out  of  a  union  he 
superintended,  and  it  was  necessary  that  an  order  should  be  immediately  issued 
Mr.  LefeYi e  and  I  knew  that  it  should  be  issued,  Mr.  Lefevre  and  I  should  not 
have  interrupted  Mr.  Nicholls  in  the  business  he  was  transacting ;  we  should  have 
immediately  signed  the  order  and  issued  it ;  we  should  have  so  far  trusted  one 
another.  We  were  in  perfectly  open  confidence  with  each  other,  and  could  trust 
to  each  other,  and  should  have  done  it. 

22326.  How,  in  that  case,  would  he  have  the  opportunity  of  dissenting,  and 
recording  his  dissent,  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  him  to  do?- He 
would  not  have  it. 


22327.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Does  the  Act  require  a  Commissioner  who  is  not  at 
Board,  to  record  his  dissent  from  anything  which  may  have  been  done  at  thi 
Board  ? — No,  I  believe  that  it  does  not. 

2:2328.  I  understand  you  established  this  independent  course  of  action  becaus 

to°pUetWed.Vthat  'f  i'  i.t  le1.letter3,  had,bee"  considered  l*y  all  the  Commissionei 
toBether,  they  must  then  have  taken  the  suggestions  of  another  party,  and  in  fa< 

Pv„Vr,ine,T  y  r.eglste™d  Hle  °Pinions  of  ‘heir  secretary ;  am  I  correct  in  that  ?— It : 
exactly  the  view  which  I  took,  and  exactly  the  view  upon  which  I  acted.  It  wa 

physically  impossible  to  transact  the  business  without,  to  a  great  extent,  admittin 
an  mdwidual  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  or  else  sitting  perpetual! 

0453  t0  haVe  °U1  °Wn  ProceedinSs  brought  to  us  with  suggestions,  as  poirite 
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out  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  a  great  measure  matured  by  the  subordinate  officers, 
out  of  whose  hands,  I  may  almost  say,  I  was  instructed  to  keep  it. 

22329.  By  recommending  this  independent  course  of  action,  it  may  be  stated, 
perhaps,  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  as  a  Board,  are  registering  the  acts  of 
a  single  Commissioner ;  I  apprehend  the  Commissioners,  as  a  Board,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  acts  of  any  one  of  them,  are  not  they  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  they  are ;  but 
in  the  way  in  which  this  was  done,  there  was  no  act  by  any  individual  Commis- 
missioner  which  involved  a  responsibility  of  any  kind.  I  have  spoken  of  such 
letters  as  answers  to  questions  which  had  reference  to  foregone  conclusions  ;  orders, 
and  everything  in  the  nature  of  anorder,  everything  that  involved  in  the  slightest 
degree  command  or  authority,  required  the  actien  of  a  Board  of  two  Commis¬ 
sioners,  unquestionably ;  but  interlocutory  matter,  inquiries,  suggestions,  and 
answers  with  reference  to  foregone  conclusions,  as  we  thought,  involved  no  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  might  be  called  the  current  business  which  arises  in  every  office, 
without  involving  that  which  I  should  call  our  proceedings.  Our  proceedings  were 
our  authorities,  our  seals  and  orders. 

22330.  As  I  understand  you,  the  extent  of  the  correspondence  was  such  as  to 
prevent  and  render  it  absolutely  impossible  that  all  the  Commissioners  should 
make  themselves  masters  of  all  the  letters  ? — It  was  perfectly  impossible,  I 
believe. 

22331.  And  I  also  understand  you  to  say  that  the  only  mode  by  which  you 
could  ensure  the  examination  of  each  of  the  letters  by  any  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  was  the  mode  which  you  adopted? — I  can  imagine  no  other,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  other  was  possible.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  not  had  recourse  to 
that  expedient  the  business  of  the  office  must  have  fallen  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  secretaries.  I  have  already  said  that  I  felt  from  the  first  that  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick’s  position  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  I  felt  that  his  position  was,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  somewhat  antagonistic  to  mine  ;  and  I  am  desirous  of  referring  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  two  proceedings  which,  in  my  view,  justify  the  intense  anxiety  which  I 
and  my  colleagues  felt  to  keep  the  business  entirely  in  our  own  hands,  and  not  to 
sit  as  a  Board  merely  to  authenticate  business  which  had  been  prepared  elsewhere. 
Much  has  been  said  of  an  independent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners, 
but  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  if  the  business  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
secretaries,  there  would  have  been  no  limit  to  the  independence  of  their  action. 
A  correspondence  may  be  carried  on  by  secretaries,  or  individuals  seen  by  them, 
as  is  done  in  the  Treasury,  and  no  record  is  kept  of  that.  Of  necessity  there  is  no 
record  kept  of  letters  written  by  the  secretaries.  We  were  under  control ;  the 
secretaries  were  under  none.  Mr.  Chadwick  lived  in  a  separate  house  :  the  people 
who  went  to  him  had  access  to  him  by  a  separate  staircase.  If  he  had  seen 
deputations  from  half  the  city  of  London,  I  could  not  have  known  of  it ;  nor 
could  I  have  known  what  portion  of  the  correspondence  was  carried  on  by 
him,  or  by  any  other  secretary,  for  there  was  no  form  by  which  any  record  could 
have  been  kept  of  that  correspondence.  That  was  a  danger  which  I  strongly 
felt  it  would  not  suit  me  to  be  exposed  to ;  and  I  thought,  by  bringing  all  the 
correspondence  before  the  Commissioners  in  its  proper  course,  I  did  go  as  far 
as  possible  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Chadwick,  however,  did  feel  that  he  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  power  of  independent  action ;  at  least  he  prepared  certain  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  and  brought  them  before  the  Board 
on  more  than  one  occasion  under  circumstances  which  made  it  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  exercise  that  sort  of  influence  over  them  which  I  held  to  be  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary.  I  vvi&h  to  exemplify  what  I  have  stated  by  a  reference  to  two 
documents :  I  have  before  me  a  document  which  purports  to  be  instructions  to 
churchwardens,  overseers,  and  other  officers  required  to  account  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  poor-rate ;  it  bears  date  (though  the  date  is  erased)  the  1st  of  March 
1836.  The  circumstances  under  which  I  become  acquainted  with  this  order  will 
illustrate  the  view  which  I  took  of  the  danger  to  which  we  were  exposed,  if  we 
trusted  the  business  of  the  office  to  be  done,  not  by  ourselves,  but  as  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  us. 


22332.  Chairman.~\  Is  that  an  order  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners? — It  is.  This  order  is  dated  on  the  1st  of  March.  I  am  a  Welchman, 
and  on  the  1st  of  March  I  went  to  dine  with  the  Welch  charity.  I  left  the  Board, 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  at  four  o’clock.  I  did  not  move  that  the  Board  should  adjourn. 
When  1  came  back  on  the  following  morning,  my  colleagues  put  into  iny  hands 
this  paper,  which  they  said  they  had  agreed  to  after  I  went  away  the  preceding 
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evening.  I  see  by  a  paper  which  has  been  given  to  me,  that  it  appears  that  on  the 
1 8th  of  February  the  Board  took  into  consideration  the  subject  of  a  circular  letter 
proposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  other  officers  ;  that 
on  the  25th  of  February  they  are  stated  to  have  seen  the  draft  of  a  circular  to  the 
churchwardens,  overseers,  and  other  officers.”  These  are  extracts  from  the 
minutes,  the  authenticity  of  which  I  do  not  dispute.  I  can  only  say,  however, 
that  when  this  paper  was  put  into  my  hands  I  had  the  most  distinct  impression 
that  I  had  never  heard  that  such  a  paper  was  ordered  to  be  prepared.  Of  this  I 
am  positive,  that  I  did  not  know  the  existence  of  any  such  paper  as  this,  nor  did 
I  know  that  any  such  thing  had  ever  been  under  consideration  at  all.  I  believe  it 
was  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  read  at  the  Board  after  I  went  away,  from 
its  length ;  but  of  this  I  am  confident,  that  it  never  was,  or  any  one  letter  of  it, 
brought  under  my  consideration,  though  I  was  in  constant  attendance,  and  had  not 
left  that  Board  on  that  day  earlier  than  from  three  to  four  o’clock. 

22333.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  It  must  have  taken  some  time  to  prepare,  you  think : 
— It  is  a  most  cautious  and  able  document,  prepared  entirely  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 
If  it  was  ever  read  at  the  Board,  it  is  without  my  knowledge  ;  and,  if  I  may  state 
a  matter  of  belief,  I  believe  it  was  never  read.  My  colleagues  told  me  they  saw 
no  objection  to  it,  and  they  passed  it. 

22334.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  they  say  they  had  not  read  it  ? — No,  but  I  think  it 
was  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  deliberately  read.  It  is  not  an  order,  it  is 
instructions ;  it  is  not  illegal  to  disobey  it ;  but  when  I  came  to  read  it  on  the 
following  day,  there  was  one  passage  in  it  which  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pain. 
I  saw  that  the  auditors  were  charged  to  disallow  the  charges  for  marrying  paupers 
and  the  fees  for  churching  women,  and  also  for  christening  children  not  receiving 
relief  in  the  workhouse.  And  then  came  this  passage :  “  They  were  likewise  to 
disallow  the  charges  for  fees  for  tolling  bells  at  pauper  funerals.”  I  do  recol¬ 
lect  that  I  said  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  when  he  stood  beside  me,  “  I  would  rather  have 
cut  off  my  right  hand  than  have  issued  that,  if  I  had  had  an  alternative.”  This 
thing  created  great  disgust.  As  for  the  order  itself,  it  is  an  order  of  great  ability ; 
it  is  founded  upon  the  law ;  but  I  should  have  taken  this  objection  to  it  if  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  ;  it  is  drawn  in  words  of  the  very  outside  edge  of 
stringency  and  rigour,  keeping  just  within  the  wind  of  the  law;  it  is  as  rigorous  a 
set  of  instructions  as  the  wit  of  man  could  prepare.  I  particularly  disliked  the 
expressions  of  what  were  emergencies.  My  colleagues  were  very  distressed  that 
I  took  this  to  heart  as  I  did.  I  should  say  that  this  passage  about  pauper  funerals 
excited  out  of  doors  the  greatest  disgust,  and  it  involved  us  in  great  correspond¬ 
ence  ;  but  my  colleagues  were  obliging  enough  to  rescind  in  part  their  authority 
to  issue  these  instructions.  Mr.  Lefevre  ingeniously  suggested,  that  he  thought, 
without  rescinding  the  clause  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  “  excessive,”  the 
objection  might  be  got  rid  of,  and  if  the  Committee  will  look  at  the  order  after¬ 
wards,  they  will  see  that  the  point  was  got  rid  of  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
“  excessive.”  The  fact,  therefore,  is  that  I  being  in  attendance,  being  accessible 
at  any  moment,  having  a  certain  decree  of  claim  that  my  opinion  should  be  as 
much  taken  as  that  of  any  other  person,  that  paper  was  presented  to  the  Board, 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  was  impossible  that  I  should  exercise  any  judg¬ 
ment  upon  it,  and  for  no  imaginary  reason  that  I  could  conceive ;  but  such  is  the 
fact. 

22335.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  And  that  you  consider  to  be  one  case  in  which  the 
adoption  of  the  suggestions  of  the  secretary  was  not  particularly  satisfactory?—- 
I  mention  it  to  show  what  would  have  happened  if  we  had  adopted  the  course  of' 
giving  the  business  to  the  secretaries,  instead  of  doing  it  ourselves.  I  will  give 
another  instance.  There  is  a  paper  called  the  Consolidated  Order.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  Session,  we  took  the  most  unbounded  pains  in  framing  the  orders  of 
relief.  We  had  arranged  some  very  important  London  unions  ;  one  of  them  was 
on  the  point  of  corning  into  operation.  It  could  not  come  into  operation  without 
the  order.  The  order  was  not  completed,  and  we  had  sent  a  clerk  distinctly  to 
say,  that  it  should  be  ready  on  the  following  day  ;  and  on  the  preceding  evening, 
Mr.  Chadwick  brought  me  the  Consolidated  Order,  which  I  took  up  and  looked 
at.  I  found,  however,  instead  of  being  consolidated,  it  was  changed.  We  directed 
the  existing  orders  to  be  consolidated,  not  meaning  that  they  should  be  changed, 
but  put  together.  When  I  came  to  look  at  it,  I  found  they  were  changed.  I  said 
to  my  colleagues,  “  I  find  I  am  going  to  sign  something,  but  I  have  no  idea  of 
what  it  is ;  let  us  look  at  the  relief  clauses.”  I  did  so,  and  they  w  ere  changed. 
o*45'-39*  K  We 
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We  were  in  great  distress  about  it.  The  order  must,  of  necessity,  be  issued  the 
following  morning.  Mr.  Lefevre  said  to  me,  “  I  will  undertake  to  sit  up  during 
the  night,  and  examine  the  whole  thing,  and  put  it  into  such  form  as  that  it  shall 
be  safe  to  issue  it,  and  to-morrow,  when  you  come  down,  we  will  sign  it.”  I  did 
cro  down,  and  we  then  signed  and  sent  it,  I  seeing  there  was  no  objection  to  it  in 
the  form  in  which  it  then  was.  That  order  was  signed,  and  out  it  went.  It 
had  scarcely  had  time  to  get  fully  into  operation  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  perfect  state  of  hot  water;  more  particularly  with  one  union,  St.  George’s 
in  the  East.  It  was  the  first  rebellion,  as  it  were,  against  our  authority;  it 
was  the  first  thing  which  excited  vehement  dislike  to  our  proceedings.  It 
became  necessary  to  examine  with  closeness  the  applicability  of  this  Relief 
Order  to  the  circumstances  of  St.  George’s  in  the  East.  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  this  order  was  entirely  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chadwick ;  it  was  brought 
before  us  in  the  form  in  which  he  approved  of  business  coming  before  us, 
and  we  authenticated  it  at  his  recommendation.  In  the  following  cases  it 
says  relief  may  be  given  to  persons  who  are,  or  who  previously  to  the  1st  day 
of  June  next  may  be  paupers  duly  chargeable  to  any  parish,  and  resident  in 
it;  they  are  to  have  relief;  but  then  observe,  after  the  1st  day  of  June  they 
are  not  to  have  relief;  that  is  an  important  point  of  it.  It  goes  on  to  say, 
“  Persons  who  are  indigent  and  helpless  from  age,  persons  who  are  indigent  and 
helpless  from  being  crippled,  or  from  incurable  disease,  persons  who  are  indigent 
and  helpless  from  temporary  sickness,  widows  who  are  destitute  and  are  burthened 
with  children  incapable  of  working,”  till  the  1st  day  of  June  they  are  to  have 
relief,  and  afterwards  they  are  to  have  none. 

22336.  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  this  order  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  in  consequence  of  your  directions  that  he  should  consolidate  the  orders  you 
had  already  approved  of? — Exactly  so. 

22337.  And  he,  in  consequence  of  those  orders,  prepared  this,  which  is  called 
the  Consolidated  Order  ? — Yes,  and  which  was  produced  under  circumstances  in 
which  we  had  no  time  to  go  into  deliberation  upon  the  matter,  for  we  were  pledged 
to  issue  it  on  the  following  day ;  but  it  went  out  in  this  form.  Unless  you  read 
it  with  the  greatest  care,  you  do  not  see,  what  is  the  fact,  that  the  order  ceases  on 
the  1st  day  of  June.  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  my  having  signed  that  order;  but 
I  only  wish  to  say  this,  that  the  mode  of  preparing  it  led  to  those  circumstances. 

22338.  Your  directions  to  Mr.  Chadwick  were  simply  that  he  should  prepare  a 
consolidated  order? — Precisely  so. 

22339.  Not  that  he  should  prepare  any  new  mode  of  giving  relief,  or  any  new 
case  in  which  relief  should  not  be  given? — He  was  not  directed  to  make  even  a 
suggestion  of  any  alteration  or  amendment  whatever. 

22340.  And  this  order  was  the  order  which  he  brought  before  you  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  those  directions  ? — Exactly  so. 

22341.  I  understand  from  you  that  be  did  not  at  all  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  direction?— The  orders  for  relief  are  totally  at  variance  with  those  orders 
which  1  had  approved  of,  and  which  were  in  force  elsewhere.  My  disapproval  of 
these  orders  was  so  manifest,  that  we  stopped  the  issue  of  the  order ;  I  believe  it 
went  out  to  only  five  unions,  and  it  was  rescinded  in  the  parish  of  St.  George’s-in- 
the-East,  in  the  October  following. 

22342.  It  is  a  much  more  stringent  order  than  any  of  those  orders  which  Mr. 
Chadwick  was  desired  to  consolidate? — Yes. 

22343.  Chairman .]  Of  what  orders  was  this  to  be  a  consolidation? — The  usual 
orders  issued  previously  to  that. 

22344.  Mr.  Christie .]  Could  you  produce  one  of  the  previous  orders  and 
show  the  difference  between  that  and  this  ? — They  are  printed  in  all  the  books. 

22345.  Chairman .]  In  what  material  points  does  this  consolidated  order  differ 
from  the  orders  of  which  it  professes  to  be  a  consolidation?  That  they  admitted 
relief  to  certain  classes  of  persons  to  whom  relief  is  by  this  order  prohibited  to  be 
given. 

22346.  The  consolidated  order  fixes  a  time  at  which  relief  is  to  cease  to  certain 
classes,  who  under  the  orders  which  you  directed  to  be  consolidated  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  relief  ? — Yes. 

22347.  Mr.  M .  Sutton.']  That  class  of  persons  consisting  of  the  infirm  and  the 
aged  ? — Yes  ;  the  power  of  granting  relief  under  an  emergency,  and  the  power  of 
granting  relief  by  the  order  of  the  magistrates,  would  have  cured  some  of  the 
ases ;  but  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  we  made  it  impossible  that  they  should 

have 
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have  any  relief.  Mr.  Fazakerly  assured  me,  during  the  time  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  over  which  he  presided,  that  Mr.  Chadwick  maintained  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  that  order,  and  urged  him  to  assist  in  its  extension.  No  instructions, 
I  most  distinctly  say,  ever  emanated  from  me,  or  were  ever  heard  of  from  me, 
except  the  instructions  to  consolidate  the  order;  and  if  any  record  is  shown  at 
variance  with  that  statement,  I  dispute  the  authenticity  of  that  record. 

22348.  Mr.  Christie .]  It  appears  that  instructions  might  have  been  given  by 
your  two  colleagues  without  your  cognizance  ? — I  was  present,  and  I  do  not  think 
anything  of  the  kind  passed. 

22349.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Whether  instructions  were  given  or  not  you  are  clear 
that  a  consolidated  order  was  brought  for  your  signature,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Chadwick,  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  refusing,  after  a  certain  day  in 
June  then  next,  relief  to  the  aged  and  the  infirm  ? — That  appears  upon  the  face  of 
the  order. 

22350.  Chairman .]  With  reference  to  which  points  it  differed  entirely  from 
your  opinion  ? — Entirely,  and  from  everything  I  had  previously  done  with 
reference  to  those  orders,  either  before  or  since. 
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Bart. 
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[Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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aS'zV  Thomas  Frankland  Lewis,  Bart. 


[Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and  of 
Papers,  Sfc.  laid  before  them ,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  sack  Minutes  and  Papers ,  mil  be 
arejul  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
t.ttt  printed ,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees.'] 
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Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Etwall. 

Mr.  Fielden. 
Capt.  Pechell. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Cornew all  Lewis,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

22351‘  Chairman .]  THE  Committee  understand  that  you  wish  to  make  some 
explanation  of  a  passage  in  your  former  evidence  ? — I  am  desirous,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Committee,  of  giving  some  explanation  of  a  passage  in  my 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  Keighley  Union.  The  evidence  which  I  gave  is 
correct  and  true  in  all  the  substantial  points,  but  there  is  one  point  in  which  I 
am  desirous  of  making  a  correction.  When  I  made  my  former  statement  to 
the  Committee,  I  spoke  principally  from  recollection,  and  I  had  not  then  gone 
through  the  series  of  documents  relating  to  the  Keighley  Union.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  24  hours  I  have  gone  through  those  documents,  and  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Committee,  I  will  state  precisely  the  series  of  transactions.  The 
question  mainly  turns  upon  the  order  relating  to  out-door  relief,  which  was 
issued  to  the  Keighley  Union  by  the  Commissioners  in  April  1842.  The  first 
document  bearing  upon  the  question  is  a  letter  from  the  clerk  to  the  Keighley 
Guardians  to  the  Commissioners,  dated  5th  April  1842  :  “  Gentlemen,  I  beg 

to  hand  you  copy  of  a  minute  of  the  guardians  as  to  their  power  to  grant  relief 
m  money  to  able-bodied  paupers  out  of  the  workhouse.  A  question  arose  on  a 
doubt  expressed  by  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  power  to  do  so  under  the  52d 
section  of  the  Poor-law  Act.  The  guardians  will  be  obliged  by  your  informing 
them  if,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  to  this  union,  dated  the  18th  of 
une  1838,  Art.  21,  Relief,  they  can  legally  do  so.  A  prohibitory  order  has 
not  been  issued  to  this  union.  I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
George  Spencer,  Clerk.”  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  minute  of  the  guar¬ 
dians  :  “  Moved  by  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Jonas  Horsfall,  that 
the  clerk  apply  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  lawful 
to  administer  relief  in  money  to  able-bodied  paupers  out  of  the  workhouse.” 
No  answer  was  given  to  that  letter  by  the  Commissioners  until  the  30th  June 
when  the  guardians  were  informed  that  the  answer  had  been  postponed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  subject  of  the  issue  of  an  out-door  labour  test  order  having 
been  about  that  time  under  consideration.  Mr.  Mott’s  visit  to  the  Keighley 
Union  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  13th  of  April,  about  a  week  before  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  and  his  report  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  the 
Keighley  Union  was  dated  the  23d  of  the  same  April. 

22352.  Is  that  letter  of  the  5th  of  April  recorded  in  the  Poor-law  Office?— 

The  letter  itself  is  not  recorded  on  the  minutes ;  an  abstract  is  entered  in  the 
ledger. 

22353-  Mr.  Sheridan. ]  The  nature  of  the  reply,  I  understand,  was  to  the 
eltect  that  you  could  not  then  give  an  answer,  because  you  had  under  your 
consideration  a  directional  letter  as  to  out-door  relief  ? _ Yes. 

22 354-  Is  that  recorded  in  any  way  ? — The  reason  for  not  answering  the 
communication  was  not  recorded* 

*1  p  • ,  ^  ten  in  answer  to  that,  stating  why 

no  definite  answer  could  be  given  ?— No  letter  was  written  till  the  30th  of  June, 
when  an  explanatory  letter  was  sent  to  the  guardians 
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G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.  22356.  Then  no  answer  was  given  to  that  application  of  the  5th  of  April  till 

-  the  30th  of  June  ? — That  is  the  fact.  The  explanation  given  in  the  letter  of 

11  August  1846.  the  30th  of  June  is  the  following:  “  I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
point  out  to  the  guardians  that  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  Com¬ 
missioners  had  under  their  consideration  the  expediency  of  issuing  to  the  Keigh¬ 
ley  Union  some  further  regulations  as  to  the  relief  of  able-bodied  male  paupers 
out  of  the  workhouse,  and  that  they  subsequently  issued  to  the  Keighley  and 
other  unions  the  General  Out-door  Labour  Test  Order,  bearing  date  the  30th 
of  April  1842,  with  a  letter  explanatory  of  the  provisions  of  the  order,  copies 
of  which  were  duly  forwarded  to  the  Keighley  Union.  As  this  order  virtually 
repealed  the  provisions  in  Article  21  of  the  previous  regulations,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  relief  of  able-bodied  male  paupers,  it  appeared  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  which  the  guardians  had  felt  as  to  the  legal  mode  of  administering 
out-relief  to  this  class  of  paupers,  and  therefore  to  render  a  separate  answer  to 
your  letter  of  the  5th  of  April  unnecessary.” 

2235 7.  That  order  was  not  issued  till  the  30th  April  ? — No. 

22358.  So  that  there  was  no  suggestion  to  meet  the  difficulty  from  the  5th 
of  April  to  the  30th  June  ?— That  was  the  fact.  On  the  30th  of  April  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  sent  a  general  rule  to  the  five  following  unions: 
Carlisle,  Easington,  Keighley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Sunderland  Unions  ; 
that  is,  the  Out-door  Labour  Test  Order.  The  Committee  will  therefore  perceive 
that  the  out-door  labour  test  order  was  issued  about  a  week  after  the  receipt 
of  Mr.  Mott’s  report,  in  which  certain  abuses,  with  respect  to  out-door  relief, 
were  alleged  to  exist,  and  also  a  short  time  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  1 
have  read  to  the  Committee.  On  the  31st  of  May,  Mr.  Ferrand  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  of  motion  :  “  To  move  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  command 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  rescind  an  order  which  they  have  promulgated 
in  the  Keighley  Union,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  which 
bears  date  the  13th  day  of  April  last.”  On  the  9th  of  June  Sir  John  Walsham, 
who  had  been  employed  specially  in  the  Burnley  Union,  reported  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  on  the  state  of  the  Keighley  Union.  His  report  is  printed  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Keighley  Union.  The  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  Mr.  Ferrand  made  an  allusion  to  the  Keighley  Union, 
and  in  which  Sir  James  Graham  first  referred  to  Mr.  Mott’s  report,  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  June.  That  is  the  entire  series  of  transactions  to  which  I  have 
to  refer.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  that  the  whole  of  my  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  in  No.  21687,  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
strictly  correct.  That  answer  contains  an  explanation  in  reference  to  the 
charge  which  I  understood  had  been  made  upon  the  Commissioners.  I  also 
stated  subsequently,  in  answer  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  me,  that  I  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Mott  stated  I  had  written  to  him,  I  did  write  to 
him  before  his  report  of  the  23d ;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  fact.  A 
question  was  afterwards  put  to  me  by  the  Chairman,  whether  the  Keighley 
Union  was  an  union  in  Mr.  Mott’s  district.  I  stated  it  was  ;  and  I  went  on  to 
say  that  a  notice  having  been  given  for  an  address  to  the  Crown,  to  withdraw 
from  the  Keighley  Union  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  which  had  been 
issued,  we  were  thereupon  desirous  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  union.  I 
added  these  words,  in  which  the  error  which  I  wish  to  correct  consists.  I 
said,  <£  It  is  likely  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Mott,  suggesting  to  him  to  visit  it.” 
Now  Mr.  Mott’s  report  was  prior  to  the  notice  given  by  Mr.  Ferrand,  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  conjecture  which  I  then  made,  which  arose 
from  my  omission  to  refer  to  the  documents,  is  incorrect.  At  the  time  when 
Mr.  Ferrand  gave  his  notice,  I  supplied  a  copy  of  Mr.  Mott’s  report  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  that  time  he  suggested  to  me  to  send  Sir  John  Walsham  to 
visit  the  union,  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  Sir  John  Walsham,  in 
the  Session  of  1844,  addressed  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  a  letter  explana¬ 
tory  of  his  share  in  the  transactions  relating  to  the  Keighley  Union  ;  that  letter 
was  printed  for  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2d  of  July  1844,  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  Committee  I  will  read  two  passages  from  that  letter.  It  is 
dated  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1844.  “  I  should  likewise  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this 

opportunity  to  place  briefly  on  record  the  precise  cause  of  my  visit  to,  and 
report  upon,  the  Keighley  Union.  During  the  first  week  of  June  1842,  being 

specially 
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specially  in  charge  of  the  Burnley  Union,  then  in  a  very  distressed  condition,  G. 
I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Lewis,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Ferrand  had  given  - 
notice  of  a  motion  to  address  the  Queen,  to  command  the  Poor-law  Commis-  11 
sioners  to  rescind  the  Out-door  Labour  Test  Order  which  had  been  issued  on 
the  30th  of  April,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  report  from  Mr.  Mott,  and 
which  would  come  into  operation  on  the  10th  of  June.  That  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  inferred  from  this  notice  that  the  Order  was  objectionable  to  the 
guardians,  and  that  they  therefore  wished  me  also  to  visit  the  union,  and  report 
upon  its  condition.”  Sir  John  Walsham  also  adds,  t(  It  is  difficult  to  deal 
seriously  writh  this  branch  of  Mr.  Ferrand’s  charges  ;  but  that  there  may  be  no 
possibility  of  future  mistake  I  take  leave  to  affirm  (and  I  wish  to  use  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  in  affirming),  that  neither  directly  or  indirectly  was 
I  instructed  by  any  one  to  go  down  to  Keighley  at  any  time,  in  order  to  get 
up  a  statement  of  any  kind  to  use  against  Mr.  Ferrand  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.”  When  I  was  asked  that  question  on  a  previous  occasion,  I  confounded 
the  reports  of  Mr.  Mott  and  Sir  John  Walsham,  and  I  stated,  doubtingly,  a  con¬ 
jecture  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Mott  in  consequence  of  the  notice  of  Mr.  Ferrand’s 
motion  ;  the  fact  was,  that  I  wrote  to  Sir  John  Walsham.  With  that  explana¬ 
tion,  my  evidence  is  strictly  correct ;  and  the  Committee  will  see  that  it  was  an 
oversight  which  arose  from  my  omitting  to  refer  at  the  time  I  gave  my  answer 
to  the  dates  of  the  documents.  It  was  impossible  that  I  could  have  had  any 
intention  of  misleading  the  Committee,  inasmuch  as  the  groundlessness  of  my 
supposition  appears  at  once  upon  a  comparison  of  the  dates  of  documents  which 
were  upon  the  table  of  Parliament,  and  which  have  been  repeatedly  referred 
to,  and  were  a  matter  of  notoriety. 

22359.  You  have  read  two  passages  from  Sir  John  Walsham’s  letter ;  one 
appears  to  me  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  your  explanation,  the  other  having 
no  relation  to  it,  but  containing  a  distinct  denial  on  Sir  John  Walsham’s  part 
that  he  was  ever  “  instructed  by  any  one  to  go  down  to  Keighley  at  any  time, 
in  order  to  get  up  a  statement  of  any  kind  to  use  against  Mr.  Ferrand  in  the 
House  of  Commons.”  Have  you  ever  received  a  similar  letter  from  Mr.  Mott, 
containing  a  similar  denial  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners  any  communication  on  the  subject ;  but  he  was  examined 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Keighley  Union,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  statement  to  that  Committee  which  he  thought  fit. 

223(30.  In  what  year  was  that?— In  1842. 

22361.  Sir  John  Walsham’s  letter  is  dated  1844? — Mr.  Mott  ceased  to  be 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  in  1844. 

22362.  Do  you  know  what  the  extent  of  Mr.  Mott’s  examination  in  1842 
was  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  the  Report  here. 

22363.  Will  you  read  the  first  question  that  was  put  to  Mr.  Mott? — “I  am 
desired  by  the  Committee  to  ask  you  whether,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  you 
abide  by  the  statements  contained  in  your  Report,  or  whether  you  have  any 
explanation  to  offer  to  the  Committee  ?  ” 

22364.  That  question  was  put  apparently  by  the  desire  of  the  Committee, 
and  confined  to  any  explanation  which  Mr.  Mott  might  wish  to  offer  as  to  any 
statement  that  he  had  made.  Is  such  your  impression  ? — I  should  certainly 
understand  that  it  would  have  been  open  to  the  witness  to  offer  any  explana¬ 
tion  he  thought  fit,  but  the  Committee  can  judge  better  than  I  can  of  the 
effect  of  the  question. 

22365.  Are  you  aware  whether,  previously  to  that  time,  Mr.  Ferrand  had 
charged  Mr.  Mott  with  not  having  gone  down  by  express  instructions,  or  had 
stated  that  he  had  gone  down  by  express  instructions  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  fact ;  I  know  he  charged  Sir  John  Walsham  with  having  gone  down. 

22366.  Are  you  aware  that  his  charge,  previous  to  that  time,  was  confined 
to  Sir  John  Walsham  ? — On  referring  to  the  debates,  I  do  not  find  any  express 
charge  as  to  Mr.  Mott. 

22367.  Will  you  look  at  Mr.  Ferrand’s  charge,  and  see  whether  the  charge 
is  not  confined  to  Sir  John  Walsham? — I  believe  it  is. 

22368.  Have  you  ever  received  from  Mr.  Mott  a  denial  similar  to  that 
which  you  have  read  to  the  Committee  from  Sir  John  Walsham  ? — No,  we  have 
not ;  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  has  passed  with  Mr.  Mott  upon  the  subject. 

22369.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Mott  coming  to  you  to  remonstrate  against 
the  impression  conveyed  by  Sir  James  Graham’s  explanation  in  the  House  of 
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G.  C.  Lewis ,  Esq.  Commons,  that  he  had  gone  down  to  Keighley  without  instructions  ? — I  have 

■  1 -  not  the  least  recollection  of  it ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  remonstrance 

n  Aguust  1846.  on  the  part  of  Mr<  Mott. 

22370.  You  have  given  an  explanation  as  to  your  previous  evidence,  which 
corrects  this  answer :  “  A  notice  had  been  given  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
to  withdraw  from  the  Keighly  Union  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  which 
had  been  issued  to  it.  We  were  thereupon  desirous  of  knowing  the  state  of 
the  union,  and  it  is  very  likely  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Mott,  suggesting  to  him  to 
visit  it.”  As  your  previous  evidence  turns  out  to  be  incorrect  on  that  point, 
have  you  not  taken  away  the  only  reason  which  you  gave  for  writing  a  special 
letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Mott  ? — I  stated  to  the  Committee  that  I  had  no 
recollection  of  having  written  to  Mr.  Mott,  and  I  cannot  state  what  was  the 
special  ground  for  writing  to  him.  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  confident  that 
I  did  not  write  to  Mr.  Mott  in  consequence  of  any  understanding  with  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  it  appears  from  the  date  of  the  communication,  whenever 
it  took  place,  that  it  could  not  have  been  made  with  reference  to  any  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Parliament. 

22371.  Do  not  you  recollect  that  you  did  write  to  Mr.  Mott? — No- 

22372.  Have  you  never  been  once  reminded,  if  not  by  Mr.  Mott,  by  any 
other  person,  that  Mr.  Mott  on  that  occasion  went  down  in  consequence  of 
a  special  letter  of  instructions  from  you  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  may 
have  been  so. 

22373.  As  well  as  looking  up  those  documents,  have  you  tried  to  find  a 
copy  of  any  letter  written  by  you  to  Mr.  Mott  at  that  time  ? — I  kept  no  copy 
of  my  private  letters,  and  therefore  I  have  made  no  search  among  my  private 
letters. 

22374.  You  have  not  searched  your  private  papers? — No;  if  I  wrote  one, 
I  have  no  copy  of  such  a  letter. 

22375.  Can  you  state,  now  that  that  reason  is  taken  away,  any  other  reason 
which  would  have  induced  you  to  write  upon  that  occasion  to  Mr.  Mott  ? — 
I  stated  to  the  Committee,  in  my  former  evidence,  that  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  on  the  subject.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  written  in  consequence 
of  the  letter  of  the  guardians  of  the  5th  of  April ;  or  it  may  have  been  that 
we  thought,  considering  what  were  the  unions  to  which  the  Out-door  Labour 
Test  Order  should  be  applied,  we  selected  the  Keighley  Union,  and  suggested 
to  Mr.  Mott  to  visit  it. 

22376.  In  consequence  of  what  has  passed,  have  you  applied  to  Mr.  Mott 
to  know  whether  he  has  any  letters  of  yours  ? — No,  I  have  made  no  appli¬ 
cation  to  him. 

22377.  Mr.  JEtwall.]  What  do  you  mean  by  private  letters  to  Assistant 
Commissioners ;  are  single  Commissioners  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  privately  ? — The  Commissioners  not  unfrequently 
write  letters  to  Assistant  Commissioners,  which  are  not  considered  as  official. 
For  example :  I  may  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mott,  suggesting  to  him  to 
visit  the  Keighley  Union ;  that  was  not  a  letter  which  was  necessarily  official. 

22378.  Mr.  Christie.']  Would  Mr.  Mott,  in  his  position  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  neglect  the  suggestion  of  a  Commissioner,  conveyed  in  a  private 
letter  ? — Probably  he  would  not.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  an  authoritative 
instruction  to  him. 

22379.  Would  it  have  been  a  letter  conveying  your  own  wishes,  or  the 
wishes  of  your  colleagues  ? — It  might  convey  the  wishes  of  my  colleagues. 
There  is  another  point  with  respect  to  which  I  wish  to  make  a  correction.  I 
was  asked  whether  leave  was  given  to  the  Commissioners  to  move  to  set  aside 
the  judgment  in  the  Rochdale  case.  I  said  it  was.  The  fact  is,  the  verdict 
was  for  the  Commissioners ;  it  was  for  the  Crown  upon  all  the  issues.  Leave 
was  given  to  the  defendants  to  move,  and  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  that 
leave.  The  proceedings  were  stayed  by  the  Commissioners,  because  another 
order  had  been  issued,  and  that  order  had  been  obeyed. 

22380.  But  they  did  move  according  to  the  leave  granted  to  them,  did  not 
they? — I  think  they  did  not  move.  At  all  events  the  verdict  was  for  the 
Commissioners,  with  leave  for  the  defendants  to  move. 

22381.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  defendants  moved,  and  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  stayed  by  your  entering  a  stet  processus  ? — The  motion  never  came 
on  for  argument. 

22-382.  Was 
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22382.  Was  not  it  in  consequence  of  your  entering  the  stet  processus  that  G.  C.  Lews,  Esq 
the  proceedings  were  stayed?— 'At  that  time  the  guardians  had  submitted,  and 

therefore  the  Commissioners  did  not  wish  to  proceed.  _ 

22383.  But  you  did  not  try  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  first  order  t 

No  ;  the  question  never  was  tried ;  it  never  came  on  for  argument. 

22384.  I  find  in  your  Annual  Report  of  1845  you  informed  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and,  through  him,  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  “verdict  was,  under 
the  direction  of  the  judge,  given  for  the  Crown  on  all  the  issues,  with  power 
for  the  defendants  to  move  to  set  it  aside.  This  motion  has  since  been  ma  e, 
in  Easter  term,  and  a  rule  nisi  has  been  obtained”  ? — Then  the  question  never 

came  on  for  argument.  ,  .  .  c 

22385.  And  in  your  Annual  Report  presented  this  year,  you  inform  the 

Secretary  of  State  and  the  House  of  Commons,  “  The  object  of  the  mandamus 
having  been  thus  obtained,  we  considered  no  benefit  would  have  arisen  from 
our  continuing  the  litigation  in  which  we  were  involved ;  and,  consequently, 
the  proceedings  were  stayed  at  Christmas  last,”  that  is,  Christmas  1845,  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  a  stet  processus  ”  ? — That  is  a  correct  statement.  . 

22386.  To  what  documents  have  you  referred  before  you  came  to  give  us 
this  explanation  ? — I  did  not  refer  to  documents.  However,  the  material  point 
which  I  wish  to  set  right  in  my  former  evidence  is,  that  the  verdict  was  tor  t  e 
Commissioners,  and  not  against  them. 


Sir  Thomas  Frankland  Lewis ,  called  in,  and  further  Examined. 

22387.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.~\  YOU  stated  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  you  were  Sir  T.  F.  Lewis. 
examined,  that  instructions  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Chadwick  to  prepare  an 
order  consolidating  other  orders  which  had  been  previously  approved  of  by  t  le 
Commissioners  ;  and  that  Mr.  Chadwick,  as  a  compliance  with  those  instructions, 
brought  to  the  Commissioners  an  order,  termed  a  Consolidated  Order,  bu 
which  materially  varied  the  orders  previously  approved  of;  is  that  so  .-—I  so 
stated.  I  have  the  most  distinct  recollection  of  giving,  with  my  own  lips, 
while  sitting  in  the  chair  of  the  Board,  a  direction  to  Mr.  Chadwick  to  conso¬ 
lidate  the  three  orders.  . 

22388.  This  was  in  the  presence  of  your  colleagues  ? — Either  of  my  colleague, 
or  my  colleagues  at  the  Board.  I  verily  believe  he  never  received  any  other 
instructions,  direct  or  indirect,  from  any  other  Commissioner  ;  and  I  am  quite 
confident  that  no  one  word  passed  at  the  Board,  in  my  presence,  after  that 
direction  was  so  given.  I  explained,  I  think,  to  the  Committee,  the  difference 
between  the  relief  orders  of  the  Consolidated  Order,  and  the  relief  orders  pre¬ 
viously  issued.  The  relief  orders  had  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  by 
ourselves,  and  of  them  we  approved.  I  think  I  explained  to  the  Committee 
that  we  were  so  entirely  driven  up  into  a  corner  with  reference  to  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Order,  that  we  had  pledged  ourselves  before  it  was  brought  to  us  by  Mr. 

Chadwick  that  it  should  be  issued  on  the  following  day.  I  have  found  on 
reference  to  the  documents  in  the  office  we  were  already  six  days  too  late ;  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  issued  six  days  previously ;  and  I  have  it  in  my  recollec¬ 
tion  distinctly  that  the  order  could  not  have  been  put  into  my  hands  earlier 
than  between  five  and  six  o’clock ;  it  was  at  that  period  of  the  day  that  Mr. 

Lefevre  kindly  undertook  to  see  if  he  could  arrange  it  during  the  night.  But 
I  wish  to  make  this  statement,  in  addition  to  what  I  previously  stated,  that  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Lefevre  made  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  relief  orders ;  that 
part  of  the  order  which  contained  direction  for  the  administration  of  relief ;  and 
that  they  remained  and  were  issued  exactly  as  they  were  put  into  my  hands 

ate  on  the  previous  evening  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

22389.  Those  orders  of  relief  were  orders  by  which  all  out-door  relief,  even 
to  the  infirm  and  aged,  would  have  been  stopped  after  a  certain  day  in  June 
next  ?— With  respect  to  any  new  case.  They  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  relief  were  still  to  go  on  receiving  it ;  but  with  respect  to  any  new  case, 
after  the  1st  day  of  June  next  following  the  issuing  of  the  order,  no  relief  could 
have  been  administered  to  any  person, .  however  indigent,  crippled,  old,  or 
infirm,  excepting  under  the  special  provisions  of  the  Poor-law  Act,  and  not  by 
anv  regulation  or  authority  of  ours.  That  is  the  objection  I  have  always  taken 
to  the  order,  and  should  have  taken  if  I  could  have  had  an  opportunity  of 

reading  it ;  which  was  rendered  impossible  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

B  22390.  What 
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Sir  T.  F.  Lewis.  22390.  What  was  the  date  of  this  order  being  brought  to  you  ? — In  October 

- -  1835.  I  should  say  also  in  reference  to  it,  that  I  have  since  ascertained  that 

11  August  1846.  jyjr.  Nicholls  was  absent  from  London  at  the  time. 

22391.  Chairman .]  This  is  described  as  the  Consolidated  Order;  of  what 
was  it  the  consolidation  ? — It  purported  to  be  a  consolidation  of  the  “  Rules 
and  Regulations,”  and  also  of  the  “Workhouse  Order”  and  the  “Accounts 
Order ;”  those  three  orders  by  which  the  Boards  of  Guardians  were  guided  and 
directed  in  applying  and  carrying  into  effect  the  relief  of  the  Poor-law. 

22392.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Your  direction,  or  the  direction  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  was,  that  those  orders  should  be  consolidated  without  any 
alteration? — Without  the  supposition  on  our  part  of  the  possibility  of  there 
being  any  ^Iteration  ;  a  mere  putting  of  them  together,  that  the  parties  to  carry 
them  into  effect  might  at  one  glance  have  them  before  their  eyes. 

22393.  And  instead  of  a  consolidation  of  those  orders,  it  was  an  alteration  of 
them  ;  and  one  alteration  was  of  such  an  important  character  as  amounted  to  a 
prospective  and  very  speedy  withdrawal  of  all  out-door  relief? — Exactly  so. 

22394.  Will  you  turn  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Order  of  which  you  ap¬ 
proved,  and  which  you  sought  to  consolidate,  and  will  you  tell  the  Committee 
in  what  manner  it  would  be  competent  for  the  guardians  under  that  order,  so 
long  as  that  order  was  in  force,  to  administer  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
whether  it  would  be  competent  to  administer  out-door  relief? — The  5th  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  relief  order  is  this ;  that  is  the  usual  relief  order  of  which  I  approve : 
“  Except  in  case  of  accident,  sickness,  or  other  urgent  necessity,  no  relief  shall 
be  afforded  from  the  poor-rates.”  It  leaves  open  those  three  cases ;  accident 
is  an  open  case ;  sickness  is  an  open  case  ;  and  urgent  necessity  is  an  open 
case.  “  No  relief  shall  be  afforded  from  the  poor-rates  of  any  parish  or  place 
comprised  in  such  union  to  any  pauper  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60.”  We 
there  leave  open  persons  younger  than  16  to  receive  relief  and  persons  above 
60 ;  they  do  not  come  within  the  prohibition,  “  Who  shall  not  be  resident 
therein.”  It  does  not*exclude  non-residents,  who  in  the  other  order  you  will 
find  are  excluded  entirely ;  “  provided  always,  that  this  regulation  shall  not 
extend  to  any  person  not  being  an  able-bodied  male  pauper  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  60.” 

22395.  He  must  be  able-bodied,  as  well  as  between  those  ages? — Yes; 
“  Who  shall  on  the  day  hereafter  appointed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  guar¬ 
dians  be  in  receipt  of  relief  from  any  parish  or  place  comprised  in  such  union, 
although  not  resident  in  such  parish  or  place,  and  although  such  person  shall 
continue  non-resident,  but  in  every  such  case  due  inquiry  shall  be  made  as  to 
the  propriety  of  such  relief  being  continued.”  I  beg  leave  to  say,  therefore, 
that  by  this  regulation  the  prohibition  of  giving  relief  was  confined  to  able- 
bodied  male  paupers  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60;  all  others  were  open  to 
receive  relief. 

22396.  That  is,  an  aged  person  beyond  60,  under  that  order,  might  have 
received  out-door  relief  ? — Yes. 

22397.  Or  a  person  under  the  age  of  60,  provided  he  was  infirm  ? — Yes. 

22398.  Also  such  relief  might  be  given  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  and  of 

accident  ? — Yes. 

22399.  Will  you  turn  to  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  “Consolidated 
Order,”  and  inform  the  Committee  what  are  the  provisions  of  that  order,  with 
regard  to  relief  to  be  afforded  to  parties  in  the  same  position  as  those  to  whom 
you  have  referred  in  the  answer  just  given  by  you  ? — The  relief  order  in  the 
Consolidated  Order  begins  by  stating,  “  After  the  I  st  day  of  June  next,  all 
relief,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  in  cases  of  aged  and  infirm  persons 
wrho  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  parochial  relief ;”  that  means  already 
on  the  list  of  those  receiving  it ;  “  and  in  other  cases  hereinafter  mentioned  as 
cases  for  out-door  relief,  shall  be  given  in  the  workhouses  of  the  said  union,” 
under  the  regulations  following.  “  In  the  following  cases  of  persons  who  are, 
or  who,  previously  to  the  1st  day  of  June  next,  may  be  paupers,  duly  charge¬ 
able  to  any  parish  in  the  union,  and  who  are  resident  within  it ;  namely,  per¬ 
sons  who  are  indigent  and  helpless  from  age,  persons  who  are  indigent  and 
helpless  from  being  crippled,  or  from  incurable  disease,  persons  who  are 
indigent  and  helpless  from  temporary  sickness,  widows  who  are  destitute,  and 
are  burthened  with  children  incapable  of  working,  the  guardians  may  order 
weekly  relief  to  be  given,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind ;  that  is  to  say,  in 

articles 
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articles  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  medicines,  or  other  articles  of  absolute  necessity.” 
That  is  the  mode  in  which  relief  is  to  be  given  to  all  such  as  were  accustomed 
to  receive  relief  before  the  1st  day  of  June,  but  there  is  no  power  contained  in 
this  order  to  give  to  that  class  of  persons  any  relief  whatever,  out  of  the  house, 
after  the  1st  day  of  June  ;  with  respect  to  the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
they  have  no  house  at  all,  or  a  very  small  one  indeed. 

22400.  This  order  would  allow  the  guardians  to  give  out-door  relief  to  such 
persons  who  are  indigent  and  helpless  from  age,  or  such  persons  as  are  indi¬ 
gent  and  helpless  from  being  crippled  or  from  incurable  disease,  or  persons 
indigent  and  helpless  froni  temporary  sickness,  or  to  such  widows  as  are  des¬ 
titute  and  burdened  with  children  incapable  of  working,  as  might  prove 
themselves  to  be  in  any  of  those  circumstaces  before  the  1st  day  of  June 
last  ? — Exactly  ;  such  as  are  resident  in  the  parish. 

22401.  But  it  would  exclude  from  any  such  out-door  relief  any  parties  who 
might  become  applicants  for  relief  on  any  of  those  grounds  after  that  1st  ot 
June  ? — Certainly,  it  did  so  prohibit  them. 

22402.  Was  there  anything  in  the  orders  of  which  this  professed  to  be  a 
consolidation  which  would  have  prevented  out-door  relief  from  being  granted 
to  people  applying  on  those  grounds  at  any  future  time  ? — I  verily  believe  there 
was  not ;  these  persons  might  have  had  relief  under  the  Act ;  some  of  them  in 
cases  of  emergency,  or  in  cases  of  age,  where  the  magistrates  interfered,  but 
we  had  done  nothing  for  them. 

22403.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Can  you  refer  the  Committee  to  any  instructions 
given  for  the  preparation  of  this  Consolidated  Order  ? — No,  I  cannot.  I  have 

searched,  and  can  find  no  record  of  any. 

22404.  (To  Sir  T.  Lewis.)  Did  not  I  understand,  from  a  previous  answer 
given  by  you,  that  the  instructions  for  the  consolidation  of  those  orders  were 
given  by  yourself  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  the  Board-room  ? — I  have,  as  distinct 
a  recollection  of  it  as  I  have  of  anything ;  for  I  placed  a  trust  in  him  to  carry 
this  into  execution,  which  I  necessarily  felt  anxious  about. 

2240.5.  It  was  a  direction  given  by  the  Commissioners  to  their  secretary  to 
prepare  a  consolidation  of  certain  orders  of  which  the  Commissioners  had 
approved  ?  — Yes. 

22406.  Chairman.']  Did  I  understand  from  you  that  the  order  in  question 
was  issued  only  to  five  unions,  one  of  which  was  St.  George  the  Martyr,  and 
that  that  order  was  subsequently  rescinded  ? — I  spoke  from  recollection  only 
when  I  said  it  was  issued,  in  this  precise  form,  to  five  unions..  I  would  not 
undertake  to  say  I  may  not  be  mistaken ;  it  may  have  been  issued  to  a  few 
others.  As  to  this  being  rescinded,  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  rescinded  within 
a  twelvemonth. 

22407.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  in  operation  in  the  Strand 
Union  for  four  or  five  years  ? — I  refer  to  the  particular  instance  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr.  I  know  it  continued  in  operation  in  Lambeth  long  afterwards. 

22408.  You  were  not  in  office  in  1842,  were  you  ? — No. 

22409.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  carried  into  operation 
in  that  particular  union  ? — No,  l  do  not  believe  it  was  practicable  to  carry  it 
into  operation  in  any  union ;  it  appears  to  have  been  rescinded  in  the  first 
instance  in  about  twelve  months  afterwards  in  that  particular  union.  I  rather 
think  it  underwent  some  particular  modifications  ;  it  was  issued  to  some  other 
unions  under  some  modifications,  I  think.  I  made  use  of  this  as  an  illustration 
of  the  difficulty  in  which  I  was  placed  when  business  was  carried  on  in  the 
office  in  the  mode  recommended  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

22410.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  any  instructional  letter  accompany  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Order?— I  think  that  the  general  letters  of  instructions  which  were 
issued  from  the  office  went  to  all  unions  whatever. 

22411.  Was  any  alteration  made  in  the  definition  ot  what  “  urgent  necessity 
was  to  be  considered  by  Mr.  Chadwick  Urgent  necessity  ”  is  the  phrase 
used  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

22412.  I  want  to  know  what  definition  of  “urgent  necessity”  was  given  by 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ?— The  only  one  I  can  call  to  mind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  document  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  examination,  called  “  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  Parish  Officers,”  which  is  in  the  Report  of  the  year  1835.  It  was 
issued  on  the  1st  day  of  March  in  that  year. 

22413.  Did  the  words  “urgent  necessity,”  as  contained  in  the  54th  section 
0.45—40.  oi 


(Sir  T.  F.  Lewis. 
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Sir  T.  F.  Lewi*,  of  the  Act,  receive  any  explanation  from  you,  on  the  occasion  of  issuing  the 

- -  Consolidated  Order  ? — -In  the  documents  I  have  before  me,  called  Instruc- 

11  August  1846.  tions  to  Churchwardens,  Overseers,  and  other  officers  required  to  account 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  Poor  Rates,”  I  find  this  clause :  c£  The  cases  of 
emergency  which  may  be  legally  relieved,  are  generally  cases  of  sudden  and 
calamitous  accident.  It  is  provided  by  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  that,  in 
the  parishes  included  in  any  union,  such  relief  shall  be  given  in  kind,  but  not 
in  money  ;  the  relief  to  be  given  will  therefore  be  medicine,  food,  or  clothing, 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  be.  No  case  can  be  considered  a  case  of  emer¬ 
gency  when  there  is  time  for  the  parish  officers  to  put  the  pauper  requiring 
relief  upon  the  collection  book,  as  provided ;  and  in  general  two  or  three  days 
will  be  found  to  be  the  utmost  limits  of  a  case  of  emergency.” 

22414.  That  was  the  explanation  which  was  to  have  accompanied  that  con- 
consolidated  order  which  Mr.  Chadwick  was  directed  to  prepare.'' — -This  set 
of  instructions  went  out  to  all  unions  whatever. 

22415.  Chairman .]  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter  of  instructions  ? — It  was 
dated  originally  the  1st  of  March  1836. 

22416.  Was  that  previous  to  the  issue  of  this  Consolidated  Order ? — No; 
about  the  same  time. 

22417.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Consolidated  Order? — The  19th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1835. 

22418.  Then  the  instructional  letter  to  the  overseers  which  you  have  just 
read  is  subsequent  to  that  letter? — Yes. 

22419.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Then  there  was  no  letter  explaining  the  words  (e  urgent 
necessity”  issued  with  that  order  in  October  1835? — I  believe  not;  we  should 
have  thought  it  extremely  difficult  and  very  dangerous  to  have  defined  cases  of 
c<  urgent  necessity.”  We  could  not  have  used  any  definition  which  would  not 
have  had  a  tendency  to  exclude  numbers  of  cases.  It  would  be  impossible  and 
a  priori  to  make  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of  “  emergency  ”  and  “  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity,”  which  should  comprehend  all  cases  which  might  arise.  We  studiously 
avoided,  therefore,  depriving  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  power  to  decide  in 
those  cases  for  themselves. 

22420.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  The  instructional  letter  is  not  binding,  is  it, 
upon  a  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No,  we  only  issued  those  things  for  guidance. 
We  left  to  the  Board  the  power  of  defining  those  cases.  If  a  particular  case 
occurred,  and  a  doubt  arose,  and  was  referred  to  us,  whether  it  was  so  to  be 
treated,  we  gave  it  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  we  called  in  Mr.  Coode  to 
enable  us  to  interpret  the  law,  and  we  decided  the  case  with  the  utmost  care 
when  a  difficulty  arose ;  but  we  were  distinctly  of  opinion  that  we  should  do 
nothing  but  mischief  by  trying  to  give  a  definition  which  would  be  invariably 
found  too  limited. 

22421.  Mr.  Christie.]  Are  you  aware  that  Boards  of  Guardians  did  consider 
themselves  bound  by  those  instructional  letters  which  accompanied  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  order  ? — An  order  they  are  forced  to  execute  ;  but  an  instructional 
letter  is  given  for  guidance  and  advice  only.  They  are  not  considered  bound 
to  abide  by  the  interpretation  of  the  instructional  letter  of  the  1st  of  March;  if 
they  thought  in  any  particular  case  it  was  wise  to  take  a  view  which  differed 
from  ours,  they  were  justified  in  doing  it,  if  it  was  a  genuine  case  of  emergency. 

22422.  They  generally  did  follow  the  definition  as  laid  down  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  did  not  they  ? — With  rather  a  latitudinarian  view,  I  think. 

22423.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  have  subsequently,  in  two  different 
letters,  given  a  definition  of  those  particular  words  ? — I  have  so  studiously 
avoided  knowing  what  has  passed  at  the  office  since  I  quitted  it,  that  I  have  no 
means  of  answering  the  question. 

22424.  Mr.  EtwalL]  You  made  an  allusion  to  the  interference  of  magistrates; 
did  you  allude  to  the  power  which  is  vested  in  magistrates  of  ordering  relief 
to  those  who  are  totally  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity  ? — Yes. 

22425.  Are  you  aware  that  Boards  of  Guardians  often  render  that  clause  in 
the  Act  quite  inoperative  by  the  small  allowance  which  they  give  to  persons 
who  receive  such  orders  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  case.  I  know  there 
is  somewhat  of  an  antagonist  power  which  exists  in  law.  The  magistrates  by 
law  have  a  power  vested  in  them  which  the  Guardians  would  always  be  jealous 
of.  One  party  does  not  like  to  be  controlled  by  another. 


22426.  You 
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22426.  You  do  not  recollect  how  that  worked? — I  hare  no  recollection  of  sir  T.  F.  Lewis. 
any  case  of  the  sort  being  brought  under  our  consideration.  - - 

22427.  It  has  been  proved  before  this  Committee  that  a  loaf  of  bread  has  11  August  1846. 
been  ordered  to  an  aged  person  who  has  received  a  magistrate’s  order 
for  relief  by  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  does  that  carry  out  the  intention  of 
the  Act?— The  intention  of  the  Act  was  that  such  relief  should  be  given  as 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  case,  and  adequate  without  being  extravagant ;  but 
whether  the  loaf  was  big  or  little,  whether  it  was  brown  or  white,  whether  the 
person  who  ate  it  was  sick  or  well,  unless  I  know  all  those  circumstances  I 
cannot  answer  as  to  a  particular  case. 

22428.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Supposing  such  a  case  had  been  made  known  to 
you  while  you  were  chairman  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  what  steps  should 
you  have  taken  ? — I  should  first  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and 
then  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  practical  difficulty  of  giving 
as  much  as  possible,  with  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  Act,  which  required 
relief  to  be  given  which  was  not  extravagant. 

22429.  Would  you  have  given  sufficient  to  support  the  person  ? — If  we  gave 
what  we  wished  it  should  be  more  than  sufficient,  but  our  duty  in  carrying  out 
the  law  was  not  to  give  more  than  was  sufficient. 

22430.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.~\  Will  you  turn  to  question  19200 :  it  is  stated  there 
that  Mr.  Chadwick  objected  to  certain  practices  which  were  carried  on  by  the 
Commissioners,  with  regard  to  their  sitting  separately  and  disposing  of  letters  ? 

— I  see  by  the  evidence  before  me  that  Mr.  Chadwick  has  so  stated.  I  have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  any  objection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chadwick  having  been 
made  in  my  hearing  or  presence  in  anything  of  a  formal  way,  either  when  I  was 
at  the  Board,  or  when  I  was  sitting  in  my  own  room  preparing  other  business  ; 
all  I  knew  was  that  Mr.  Chadwick  wished  that  the  business  should  be  managed 
by  the  secretaries  much  more  than  I  thought  expedient ;  but  I  declare  to  this 
Committee  that  nothing  which  I  should  call  an  objection,  that  is  to  say,  a 
formal  statement  of  an  opinion  that  the  proceeding  was  objectionable,  was  ever 
made  in  my  hearing,  either  at  the  Board  or  out  of  it. 

22431.  Chairman .]  Mr.  Chadwick  in  that  answer  states,  “  My  own  opinion 
having  been  overruled,  I  argued  that  other  opinions,  either  official  or  that  of  the 
law  officers,  should  be  taken.”  Is  it  within  your  recollection  that  such  an  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  as  to  taking  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers? —  I  have  not  the 
faintest  scintillation  of  a  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  anything  being  overruled,  and  I  never  heard  a  suggestion  at  the 
time  of  a  reference  to  other  authorities  for  guidance  in  the  matter.  I  cannot 
recollect  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

22432.  Of  course  you  only  speak  to  your  own  recollection? — No. 

22433.  Therefore  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that,  that  the  argument  here 
alluded  to  may  have  been  addressed  to  your  colleagues  ? — It  is ;  but  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  Committee  that  I  was  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Board  almost 
every  day  from  eleven  o’clock  to  six ;  that  my  absence  on  holidays  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  a  month ;  my  colleagues  were  in  the  most  intimate  communication  with 
me  when  I  was  absent,  everything  of  importance  was  communicated  to  me,  and 
I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  anything  of  a  grave  character 
had  not  so  been  communicated.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  conversation 
Mr.  Chadwick  may  not  have  talked  to  my  colleagues  upon  it. 

22434.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. ]  Will  you  turn  to  19230  :  Mr.  Chadwick  states,  “  He 
agrees  with  the  implied  opinion  that  the  presence  of  an  officer  it  necessary  as  a 
recording  officer he  goes  on  to  state,  that  he  “  never  raised  the  question, 
as  has  been  represented,  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  secretary,  for  that 
question  had  only  been  raised  once  before  the  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Frank- 
land  Lewis ;  that  was  when  Mr.  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Nicholls  were  chairmen.”  Then 
he  states,  “  Mr  Frankland  Lewis  on  one  occasion  raised  a  question  as  to  a  con¬ 
sultation  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary  Mr.  Chadwick  states  he  objected  to 
it,  and  the  Board  agreed  with  him  on  that ;  that  is,  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Mr. 

Lefevre  ? — It  is  in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee,  perhaps,  that  I  explained 
very  fully  what  took  place  as  to  my  directing  Mr.  Chadwick  to  withdraw.  It  is 
mportant,  perhaps,  that  1  should  state,  with  reference  to  a  portion  of  this 
answer  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  I  entirely  disagree  in  the  representation  contained 
in  those  words.  I  wished  Mr.  Chadwick  to  withdraw;  he  did  so,  and  on  the 
following  day  a  representation  was  made  on  the  subject,  at  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
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request,  by  Mr.  Lefevre.  I  beg  to  say  that  Mr.  Chadwick  did  not  make  the 
objection,  but  it  was  brought  on  in  that  way ;  but  there  is  a  statement  there, 
“  the  Board  agreed  with  me  upon  it I  think  that  the  opinions  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  upon  that  point,  which  was  a  subject  of  much  consultation  among 
us  one  with  another,  not  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  presence,  must  be  better  known 
to  me  than  it  can  possibly  be  to  him.  I  am  ready  to  state,  in  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  my  colleagues,  that  they  thought  it  was  better  to  avoid  the 
expression  of  any  positive  and  definite  opinion  upon  the  subject.  We  all 
three  agreed  that  we  wished  to  devote  our  attention  to  the  essential  points, 
and  that  we  would  not  be  vexed  and  harassed  by  a  conflict  upon  minor  ones; 
and  that  till  some  point  arose  on  which  it  should  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  matter  to  issue,  we  would  pass  it  by  without  any  other  declaration  than 
that  which  1  had  offered  of  my  own  individual  opinion,  on  the  day  on 
which  I  communicated  with  Mr.  Chadwick  on  the  subject.  I  wish  to  add, 
that  when  I  stated  to  Mr.  Chadwick  that  I  thought  such  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  a  secretary  was  entirely  inadmissible,  I  illustrated  my  opinion  in  this 
way :  I  said,  “  Mr.  Chadwick,  we  have  conferred  upon  us  by  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  the  power  of  dismissing  our  secretary ;  can  you  suppose  it  possible 
that  if  we  were  sitting  in  deliberation  on  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
dismissing  our  secretary,  that  secretary  would  have  a  right  to  be  present?” 
I  stated  that  as  an  argument  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  we  regarded  it ; 
but  we  determined  that  we  would  not  contend  about  it,  because  we  thought  we 
should  be  losing  time  and  incurring  unnecessary  trouble.  The  Committee 
will  observe  that  the  power  of  deliberation  privately  among  one  another  was 
secured  by  the  arrangement  of  the  business  which  I  defined  to  the  Committee 
on  the  last  occasion.  We  began  by  a  preliminary  preparation  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  then  we  met  and  conferred  with  one  another  on  such  points  as 
we  wished,  and  then  sent  for  Mr.  Chadwick.  The  necessity  for  contending 
the  point  was  got  rid  of  by  that  arrangement. 

22435.  But  it  is  not  consistent  with  your  recollection  of  the  facts  which 
occurred  on  that  occasion,  to  say  that  the  Board,  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Nicholls 
and  Mr.  Lefevre,  supported  or  agreed  in  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
claim  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ? — I  am  confident  that  they 
came  to  no  conclusive  opinion  of  that  kind. 

22436.  Will  you  turn  to  question  19287  •  you  will  there  observe  that  Mr. 
Chadwick  states  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  he  alleges  to  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  a  certain  mode  of  transacting  business  in  the  Poor-law 
Commission  office  ? — I  have  the  passage  now  before  me ;  it  illustrates  what 
I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  that  although  an  independent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  might  be  objected  to,  independent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  secretary  did  not  appear  to  be  so,  for  this  experiment  was  tried 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Board  and  without  its  direction,  and  with 
an  absolute  certainty  that  the  result  of  it  would  not  be  adopted  if  it  could 
be  proved  to  have  succeeded.  We  could  not  have  adopted  the  mode  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  answer  of  carrying  on  the  business  without  doing  that  which 
I  had  pledged  myself  to  Lord  Melbourne  not  to  do,  and  which  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  do,  which  was  to  give  up  the  control  of  the  business  from  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners,  and  permit  it  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
secretaries. 

22437.  As  is  the  case  in  the  Treasury,  is  not  it?— As  is  the  case  in  the 
Treasury.  This  was  an  experiment  to  see  whether  the  business  could  not  be 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  secretaries  to  bring  the  whole  of  it  ready  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners ;  that  is  to  say,  each  letter 
should  have  been  presented  with  the  suggestion  of  an  answer  minuted  upon 
it,  and  that  every  document  should  then  come  under  consideration  in  a  mature 
state. 

22438.  Mr.  Christie .]  How  does  it  appear  that  the  minutes  are  to  be  on 
the  letters  ? — It  is  stated  so.  .  They  did  so  for  some  two  or  three  days  ;  com¬ 
pletely  establishing  the  fact  of  the  practicability  of  coming  before  the  Board 
with  completely  prepared  minutes,  which  the  Board  then  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  authenticating. 

22439.  I  do  not  chink  this  can  fairly  be  interpreted  that  the  Commissioners 
are  to  do  nothing  but  authenticate  the  proceedings  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  brought ;  but  that  they  are  to  be  brought  for  their  authentication,  and 
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that,  however  they  may  alter  them  afterwards,  they  shall  authenticate  the 
minutes  so  altered  ? — There  is  nothing  in  these  words  which  suggest  the  idea  of 
any  alteration ;  we  are  to  authenticate  the  minutes. 

22440.  Mr.  M .  Sutton .]  Do  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  alter  the  minutes  as 
prepared  by  their  secretaries  ? — They  were  not  permitted  to  do  so  when  I  was 
secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

22441.  Mr.  Christie.']  Have  not  you  referred  to  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  a  person  who  never  attends  the  Board  ? — He  does  not ;  the  secretaries  send 
the  papers  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  by  a  reading  clerk. 

22442.  Chairman.]  I  understand  that  in  the  answers  you  have  been  giving 
you  have  been  under  the  impression  that,  in  the  suggestion  that  the  secretary 
should  come  before  the  Board  with  completely  prepared  minutes,  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  contemplated  withdrawing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  business  from  the 
adjudication  of  the  Board  ? — That  he  wished  to  bring  the  business  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  in  a  state  ready  prepared  for  their  authentication, 
which  would  of  necessity  have  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  the  Board  to 
have  exercised  any  influence  over  it,  or  given  any  opinion  upon  it ;  its  multi¬ 
plicity  would  have  rendered  it  impossible.  If  every  letter  had  been  read  at  the 
Board  with  the  minute  of  the  answer  of  the  clerk,  we  should  have  done  nothing 
but  sit  there  to  authenticate  the  business,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  describes.  And  in 
a  subsequent  answer  he  confirms  that,  because  he  says  “  the  only  difference 
would  have  been  that  the  entries  that  form  the  substance  of  the  minutes  would 
have  been  made  by  assistant  secretaries  instead  of  by  clerks,  who  suggest  three- 
fourths  of  the  suggested  answers.” 

22443.  Is  your  interpretation  of  the  word  authentication  quite  consistent 
with  the  answer  he  gives  to  19295  and  19296,  in  which  he  seems  to  provide 
for  the  discussion  and  consideration,  by  the  Commissioners,  of  all  but  mere 
routine  cases  ? — I  certainly  do  not  think  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  using  the  word 
authentication,  could  possibly  have  meant  to  say  we  were  deprived  of  the  power 
of  exercising  a  judgment  upon  those  letters ;  but  I  mean,  that  if  we  had 
adopted  that  course  of  proceeding,  to  that  it  must  inevitably  have  come.  If  we 
had  wished  to  enjoy  our  salaries  in  comfort  and  in  ease,  nothing  could  have 
been  so  agreeable  as  this  course.  I  should  have  ordered  the  Board  to  meet 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  on  the  intermediate  days  the  secretaries  would 
have  been  preparing  the  documents  for  the  business  of  the  Board.  I  should 
have  walked  into  the  office  at  11,  and  out  of  it  at  half-past  three,  having 
passed  the  correspondence  of  the  day.  It  would  have  been  to  me  a  luxurious 
life.  As  it  was,  we  studied  everything  ourselves,  read  everything  ourselves, 
decided  everything  ourselves,  and  suggested  every  answer,  however  minute, 
ourselves ;  we  did  not  shrink  from  it.  The  other  mode  would  have  been  most 
delightfully  easy  indeed ;  but  I  thought  it  dangerous,  and  nothing  on  earth 
should  have  induced  me  to  do  so. 

22444.  Mr.  Christie.]  Why  should  not  you  have  occupied  the  intermediate 
days  in  assisting  the  secretaries  in  the  preparation  of  the  minutes,  instead  of 
the  clerks  ? — For  the  same  reason  that  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  does 
not  think  it  right  to  assist  the  Committee-clerk  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

22445.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Will  you  now  turn  to  question  19348  :  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  states  that  he  differed  very  much  with  you  as  to  the  propriety  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  your  proceedings,  and  was  compelled  more  than  once  to  represent 
them  as  illegal  and  as  in  contravention  of  the  Act,  especially  as  to  the  mode  of 
acting  in  different  rooms  ?  — I  see  the  words  ;  I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  what  they  can  allude  to.  Mr.  Chadwick  never  stated  to  me  that  my  acts 
were  illegal ;  I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  Mr.  Chadwick  ever  making 
such  a  representation  to  me.  I  cannot  understand  it ;  I  do  not  know  what  he 
can  mean  by  the  statement. 

22446.  Will  you  turn  to  questions  19349  and  19350  :  have  you  any  observa  ] 
tions  to  make  with  reference  to  those  answers  ;  I  need  not,  of  course,  state  to 
you  that  it  is  not  my  object  to  obtain  from  you  any  confidential  information 
which  ought  not  to  be  produced  before  this  Committee  r — Mr.  Chadwick  has 
stated  to  the  Committee,  “  It  was  consistent  with  my  position  as  secretary  to 
that  Board,  that  I  should  not  only  represent  illegalities  and  contraventions  to 
the  Commissioners,  but  that  I  should  represent  them  to  the  Government. 
Decisions  having  been  come  to  by  the  Board  on  two  occasions,  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  I  was  compelled  to  represent  them  to  the  Government,  and  the 
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Sir  T.  F.  Lewis.  Government  affirmed  my  representation  and  reversed  their  proceedings.”  “  Upon 
- - —  what  conditions  were  those  representations  made? — One  in  1838,  when  an 

ii  August  1846.  orcier  was  made  that  would  have  had  the  tendency  to  recommend  the  extension 
of  the  allowance  system  ;  a  general  order  was  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  send  in  my  views  to  the  then  Government,  and  my 
views  were  adopted  and  the  order  disallowed.”  Now  the  issue  of  a  general 
order,  such  as  I  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this  answer,  was  by  far  the 
most  important  function  entrusted  to  us.  The  law  had  fenced  it  about  with  so 
much  of  guard  that  no  general  rule  or  order,  which  was  the  same  thing,  was 
to  take  effect  “  till  the  expiration  of  40  days  after  the  same,  or  a  copy  thereof, 
shall  have  been  sent,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  said  Commissioners,  to  one  or 
the  other  of  Her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State ;”  and  if  at  any  time 
the  said  general  rule  shall  have  been  sent,  then  it  may  be  disallowed  ;  and  if  such 
disallowance  be  made,  then  the  Secretaries  of  State  are  to  do  so  and  so.  It  was 
the  most  solemn  act  we  could  perform ;  and  if  1  understand  this  right,  it  is 
said  that  such  an  order  was  made,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Chadwick 
was  disallowed ;  that  is  what  I  understand.  The  Committee  perhaps  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  this,  which  to  us  would  have  been  an  act  of  parallel 
importance,  in  our  humble  way,  with  the  Queen  putting  a  veto  upon  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  could  not  well  have  escaped  my  attention  ;  and  with  reference  to  it, 
I  can  only  say,  that  during  the  time  I  was  in  the  office  I  never  agreed  to  issue 
any  general  order  whatever ;  and  that  I  never  saw,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
a  general  order  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board.  If  such  a  general  order 
had  been  agreed  to  by  us,  and  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  40  days’ 
notice,  surely  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  office  of  secretary,  would  have  communi¬ 
cated  his  opinions  to  us,  which  in  the  proper  way  he  might  easily  have  had 
opportunities  of  doing,  if  he  thought  the  order  was  an  unwise  one.  If  he 
undertook  to  represent  that  to  the  Government,  at  least  I  should  have  con¬ 
cluded  his  intention  to  do  so  would  have  been  made  known  to  the  Board. 
I  assure  the  Committee,  however,  that  I  have  not  the  faintest  recollection  of 
any  order  of  the  kind  ever  having  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  I  know  not  of  its  having  been  disallowed  ;  I  know  not  of  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  having  privately  and  secretly,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  supe¬ 
riors,  for  whom  he  was  to  act,  communicated  his  objections  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  although  I  do  assure  the  Committee  that  I  believe  I  never  lost 
the  confidence  either  of  Lord  Melbourne  or  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
management  of  this  business,  though  they  communicated  to  me  on  all  points 
most  unreservedly,  and  gave  me  the  most  cordial  and  willing  assistance  and 
support,  I  never  did  hear  from  them  one  word  upon  this  subject.  I  can 
assure  the  Committee  that  in  the  numerous  communications  which  I  have 
had  with  the  Government,  I  never  said  one  word  with  respect  to  Mr.  Chadwick 
or  his  opinions,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  cer¬ 
tainly  none  that  could  injure  him  in  the  judgment  of  his  superiors ;  if  I  had 
intended  to  do  so,  I  would  have  obtained  the  consent  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
would  have  made  it  known  to  Mr.  Chadwick. 

22447.  Are  you  clear  that  such  a  statement  was  never  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  your  knowledge  ? — No.  Mr.  Chadwick  says  that  he  impugned  my 
acts  as  illegal,  and  was  compelled  to  represent  them  as  such  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  cannot  tell  to  what  he  refers. 

22448.  Chairman .]  The  words  are,  “  decisions  of  the  Board  ”  ? — -I  cannot 
separate  the  decisions  of  the  Board  from  my  own  acts  :  I  was  responsible  for 
every  one  of  them.  I  say  this,  that  if  this  had  been  done,  there  was  but  one 
result  possible.  In  every  office  I  have  inquired  into,  and  I  have  inquired  into 
all  the  revenue  offices  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  there  is  but  one 
rule  in  such  cases.  If  a  subordinate  obstructs  his  principal,  and  represents 
his  acts  as  illegal,  which  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  this  case,  I  understand, 
issue  is  joined  upon  the  matter.  If  he  proved  my  acts  to  be  illegal,  I  must 
instantly  have  retired  from  the  Board.  I  could  have  had  no  alternative.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  by  a  sort  of  backstair 
proceeding,  represents  to  the  Government  my  acts  to  be  illegal,  and  they  so 
deem  them  by  disallowing  the  order,  beyond  all  question  if  I  was  wrong  I 
must  have  retired  *  but  having  made  that  accusation,  he  and  I  became  in¬ 
stantly  incompatible,  and  in  that  case  the  Government  or  I  must  have  removed 
him.  I  come  therefore,  with  all  submission  to  the  Committee,  having  read 
this  paragraph  with  astonishment,  to  this  conclusion  :  I  know  not,  I  have  not 
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the  faintest  guess  what  it  can  allude  to  or  mean,  and  therefore  I  humbly  beg 
the  Committee  to  ask  Mr.  Chadwick,  he  being  present,  what  it  does  refer  to. 

I  know  of  no  general  order ;  I  know  of  no  disallowance ;  I  know  of  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Government ;  and  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  if  I  had 
not  been  in  the  Poor-law  Office. 

22449.  Mr.  Christie .]  Have  you,  before  coming  here  to  give  evidence  on 
this  statement  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s,  consulted  either  with  Mr.  Lefevre  or  Mr. 
Nicholls,  who  were  then  your  colleagues  ?  —I  have  studiously  avoided  doing 
so,  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  I  wish  to  give  my  own  unvarnished  tale, 
and  I  would  not  consult  either  one  or  the  other. 

22450.  Did  you  ask  them  whether  they  could  recollect  such  a  proceeding  .J 
—No;  I  am  content  if  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

22451.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Are  you  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Chadwick  made 
no  representations  to  you  of  the  illegality  of  your  own  acts  ?— I  think  it  utterly 
impossible  that  I  could  have  forgotten  such  a  thing.  I  retain  not  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  a  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
utterly  impossible  that  he  ever  could  have  done  so. 

22452.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  not  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  been 
trying  to  forget  everything  about  the  Poor-law  Commission  since  you  left  it  i 
— My  recollection  h&s  been  very  keenly  refreshed  by  these  papers. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

22453.  Chairman.]  IN  answer  to  Question  19350,  you  have  referred  to  a 
representation  stated  to  have  been  made  by  you  in  the  year  1838  to  the  then 
Government,  on  the  subject  of  a  general  order  which  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Commissioners,  which  you  thought  had  a  tendency  to  recommend  the 
extension  of  the  allowance  system.  You  have  further  stated  that  your  views 
were  adopted,  and  that  the  order  was  disallowed.  Will  you  state  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  the  particulars  of  the  communication  which  was  then  made  by  you  ? — - 
Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  document  itself,  and  to 
the  minutes  made  at  the  time,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  be  able  to  give  them  the 
information. 

22454.  If  was  a  representation,  you  say,  made  by  you  to  the  Government? 
— It  was  a  representation  which  was  written  out,  and  placed,  I  believe,  in  the 
hands  of  each  Commissioner.  I  believe  it  was  placed  in  Sir  Frankland  Lewis’s 
hands  ;  certainly  it  was  sent  out  with  his  knowledge. 

22455.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  order  to  which  it  had  reference: — The 
nature  of  the  order  was  to  grant  allowances  on  account  of  the  number  in  family 
in  particular  cases. 

22456.  Was  it  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  Board? — I  believe  it  was 
drafted. 

22457.  Did  you  see  the  draft  ? — At  this  time  I  cannot  positively  state  as  to 
the  order,  but  it  was  under  discussion  and  deliberation  shortly  after  the  sitting 
of  Mr.  Fazakerley’s  Committee. 

22458.  Did  it  go  before  the  Secretary  of  State? — Yes,  my  representation 
did. 

22459.  Did  the  order  go  before  the  Secretary  of  State? — Yes  ;  previously  to 
the  issue  of  the  order  it  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

22460.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Was  there  any  answer  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
disallowing  that  order  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  form  in  which  the  com¬ 
munication  was  made. 

22461.  Who  sent  the  proposed  order? — The  Commissioners;  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Committee  of  1838  ;  it  was  proposed  to  carryout  some  recom¬ 
mendations  of  an  allowance  in  aid  of  labourers  with  large  families. 

22462.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  not  you  say  that  you  would  produce  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  the  document  with  the  minutes  upon  it  ? — I  have  not  looked  back  since 
then  at  what  took  place. 

22463.  Did  you  make  your  representation  in  writing? — Yes. 

22464.  Did  you  make  it  unknown  to  the  Commissioners  ? — Certainly  not. 

22465.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Was  your  representation  to  the  Government  of  a 
confidential  nature  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  know  in 
what  light  the  Government  might  view  it.  If  by  confidential  representation  be 

0.45 — 40.  D  meant 
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E.  Chadwick ,  Esq.  meant  in  any  sense  a  secret  representation,  or  a  representation  unknown  to  the 

- - -  Commissioners,  it  certainly  was  not. 

n  August  1846.  22466.  Was  it  of  the  same  character  as  the  representations  which  you  made 

in  1840? — Very  nearly  so. 

22467.  Chairman.']  Was  it  made  at  the  request  of  the  Government  ? — I  for¬ 
get  ;  but  I  rather  think  not. 

22468.  Mr.  Christie. ]  Was  it  marked  confidential  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

22469.  But  whether  marked  confidential  or  not,  you  say  it  was  known  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

22470.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  say  you  think  the  representation  was  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  you  made  subsequently  in  1840  ? — Yes  ;  it  was 
prepared  in  the  office  with  the  cognizance  of  the  Commissioners,  and  I  believe 
it  was  placed  before  them.  Certainly  the  substance  of  the  representation  was 
laid  before  the  Commissioners. 

22471.  When  you  speak  of  it  “  as  of  the  same  character,”  do  you  mean  that 
it  related  to  the  same  subject,  or  that  it  was  made  in  the  same  manner  ? — That 
it  was  made  in  the  same  manner. 

22472.  Chairman.]  Was  the  representation  in  1840  made  with  the  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  Commissioners  ?— Undoubtedly. 

22473.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Who  drew  up  the  order  to  which  your  representation 
referred  ?— I  forget  now ;  I  know  that  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  Com¬ 
missioners  had  under  their  consideration  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  In¬ 
quiry,  and  the  carrying  out  of  certain  recommendations  which  they  conceived 
that  Committee  to  have  made. 

22474.  Of  course  the  order  as  drawn  up  would  be  among  the  records  of  the 
office  ? — I  forget  in  what  sense  or  to  what  extent  it  was  embodied  in  the  form 
of  an  order,  but  it  was  a  proposal  at  that  time  to  carry  out  the  allowance  sys¬ 
tem  in  favour  of  men  with  large  families. 

22475.  But  some  order  must  have  been  drawn  up  ? — There  was  a  proposal 
for  drawing  up  such  an  order. 

22476.  Chairman .]  What  was  the  form  in  which  this  proposal  for  the  in¬ 
tended  order  was  prepared ;  did  you,  as  secretary,  draft  it  ? — No  ;  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  was,  I.  believe,  in  progress  of  being  drafted.  A  communication  had  been 
made  to  Lord  John  Russell  of  the  intention  to  issue  such  an  order,  and  upon 
that  I  sent  in  a  representation. 

Sir  Thomas  Frankland  Lewis ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

T.  F.  Lems.  22477.  Mr.  Christie.]  WHILE  you  were  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  did  you 
„  ever  sign  orders  away  from  London  ?  — I  have  no  recollection  of  doing  so. 

22478.  Do  you  remember  orders  being  sent  to  you  in  Radnorshire  there  to 
sign,  and  your  signing  them  ? — No  ;  papers  have  been  sent  me,  but  I  think  not 
orders  ;  1  do  not  remember. 

22479.  Captain  Pechell.]  Did  you  ever  send  orders  to  the  other  Commis¬ 
sioners?—!  have  not  the  faintest  recollection  of  it :  we  were  very  particular  on 
the  subject  of  orders ;  we  would  not  even  suffer  them  to  depend  on  minutes. 

22480.  Mr.  Christie. ]  Can  you  state  distinctly  that  you  never  did  sign  orders 
in  the  country  ? — No,  1  would  not  state  positively  that  I  never  did. 

22481.  Can  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Chadwick  ever  adverted  to  that 
subject  in  conversation  with  you  ? — No. 

22482.  Was  it  your  habit,  when  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  to  write  letters 
marked  “ private”  to  your  Assistant  Commissioners? — I  have  no  doubt,  fre¬ 
quently.  1  do  not  think  I  could  have  carried  on  the  business  of  the  office 
without. 

22483.  Were  those  letters  written  necessarily  after  consultation  with  your 
colleagues  ?— On  all  important  points,  if  they  were  directory,  they  would  have 
been  drafted  after  consultation  with  my  colleagues  ;  but  I  can  imagine  many 
cases  in  which  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  wmild  have  written  to  me 
upon  subjects  on  which  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  laid  the 
letter  before  my  colleagues.  Supposing  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  had  been 
applied  to  by  a  Board  of  Guardians  to  interfere  with  a  medical  officer  in  some¬ 
thing  he  was  doing,  and  that  he  had  a  doubt  as  to  the  precise  course  which 
he  should  advise  them  to  adopt,  and  that  he  should  have  written  to  me  pri¬ 
vately,  and  said,  I  shall  be  at  such  a  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  wish  me  to  give  such  and  such  directions  to  the  medical  officer,  and 

I  intend 
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I  intend  to  do  so.  Pray  tell  me  whether  you  think  in  giving  that  direction 
I  shall  be  right  or  wrong.  I  should  have  written  to  him  to  say,  I  think  the 
course  you  are  about  to  pursue  is  quite  right,  and  you  had  better  act  upon 
your  own  judgment,  and  do  so.  I  think,  in  all  probability,  if  that  had  agreed 
entirely  with  the  opinions  we  had  often  expressed  to  one  another,  1  should 
have  written  that  as  a  private  letter. 

22484.  Would  you  mark  that  letter  private  ?— I  dare  say  I  should. 

22485.  What  would  be  your  object  in  so  marking  it? — Upon  my  word  I 
cannot  say  there  would  be  any  particular  object.  I  should  have  considered  a 
public  letter  to  him  as  containing  some  matter  of  authority,  as  containing 
also  the  opinions  of  the  Board,  as  being  strictly  an  official  communication  of 
greater  weight  and  greater  importance  ;  but  this  would  be  merely  for  the 
guidance  of  Assistant  Commissioners,  that  we  might  always  understand  what 
it  was  they  were  about,  and  that  they  might  understand  whether  they  were 
doing  what  we  wished. 

22486.  Will  you  explain  to  me  the  cases  in  which  you  think  letters  so 
marked  are  necessary  and  advantageous  ? — In  such  a  case  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  in  order 
that  we  might  have  a  simultaneous  and  concurrent  action  ;  that  he  should 
know  my  opinion  as  to  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  I  should  know  what  he 
was  going  to  do. 

22487.  How  would  it  make  it  advantageous  to  have  the  letter  marked 
“  private  ? — Because  I  do  not  thereby  involve  any  other  person  than  myself. 
I  should  not  lead  him  to  suppose  I  had  communicated  with  Mr.  Nicholls  or 
Mr.  Lefevre  on  the  subject.  It  would  have  guided  him  in  the  matter;  he 
would  not  have  thought  it  had  a  wider  extension  than  it  had,  while  he  would 
have  had  the  guidance  and  support  it  gave  him,  as  far  as  it  went.  If  I  had 
been  forced  to  go  upon  every  trivial  point  which  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
wished  to  know  something  about,  and  interrupt  and  consult  my  colleagues, 
the  business  could  not  have  gone  on,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Committee 
will  find  in  all  offices  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  official  and  semi¬ 
official  communications. 

22488.  Then  I  understand  the  advantage  of  marking  a  letter  private  would 
be  to  relieve  your  colleagues  from  the  responsibility  of  the  advice  you  gave  ? — 
Yes. 

22489.  I  suppose  in  marking  that  letter  private,  you  would  not  contemplate 
the  relieving  yourself  from  responsibility,  in  case  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
who  acted  according  to  your  opinion,  got  into  a  scrape  ? — The  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  in  those  cases  had  an  independent  action  of  his  own.  He  would  not 
have  acted  by  my  direction  in  any  way  ;  but  I  can  imagine  a  great  many  cases 
in  which  communications  so  marked  “  private  and  confidential,”  must  of 
necessity  be  treated,  from  the  nature  of  such  subjects,  as  private  and  confi¬ 
dential.  Numbers  of  cases  occur  to  me  in  a  moment.  Great  difficulties,  for 
example,  occurred  among  Boards  of  Guardians ;  great  disputes,  great  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinions,  and  very  important  questions  arose  for  us  to  decide,  which 
grew  out  of  those  disputes.  On  many  occasions  it  must  have  occurred  to  me 
to  write  to  some  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  saying,  you  must  let  me 
know  something  about  these  disputants  ;  what  motives  influenced  them,  what 
objects  they  have,  and  so  on ;  and  then  I  must  have  made  inquiries,  and  ob¬ 
tained  answers  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  involving  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  must  have  been  sacred.  I  could  not  have  worked  the  matter  without 
having  the  power  of  making  such  inquiries.  Take,  for  instance,  the  disputes 
about  medical  officers,  or  other  officers  :  confidential  inquiries  at  times  must 
have  been  made  respecting  the  character  of  individuals,  and  in  all  such  cases 
those  communications  are  sacred.  Suppose  cases  of  appointments  :  suppose  a 
man  was  recommended  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  another  Assistant  Commissioner,  I  should  write  to  him,  tell 
me  confidentially  what  you  think  and  know  about  him.  He  would  be  strictly 
bound  to  tell  me  his  opinion  confidentially.  That  is  a  case  which  might  very 
frequently  arise ;  and  I  state  it  to  show  that  in  communications  among  persons 
acting  together  in  a  department,  matters  must  arise  of  such  delicacy,  as  affecting 
character  in  some  instances,  in  which  you  must  be  permitted  to  have  the  power, 
acting  always  under  discretion  and  responsibility,  of  keeping  matters  private. 

22490.  I  confine  my  question  to  letters  written  to  the  Assistant  Commis- 
°*45  4(J*  sioners 


Sir  T.  F.  Lewis 


11  August  1846 


Sir  T.  F .  Leivis. 


1 1  August  1846. 


l6  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 

sioners  on  the  subject  of  Assistant  Commissioners’  business.  A better  written 
to  one  Assistant  Commissioner  as  to  another .  person,  a  candidate  for  an 
Assistant  Commissionership,  does  not  come  within  that  category  ?-— The  case  I 
supposed,  as  to  difficulties  arising  in  Boards  of  Guardians,  I  think  does  come 
within  it.  I  state  my  confident  opinion,  that  the  business  of  such  an  office  as 
this  nor  indeed  the  business  of  any  public  office,  can  be  carried  on,  unless 
there  is  the  power  between  the  principals  and  subordinates  of  making  commu¬ 
nications  which  shall  be  strictly  private  and  confidential,  and  not  produceable 

b'V224Q F  Confining  yourself  to  letters  about  Assistant  Commissioners’  busi¬ 
ness  you  think  it  desirable  that  letters  in  which  opinions  are  expressed  about 
individual  members  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  or  officers  of  a  Board  of  Guardians, 
should  be  marked  “  private  and  confidential would  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
be  likely  to  show  those  letters,  whether  they  were  so  marked  or  not  l  I  think 

if  he  did  his  duty,  perhaps  he  might  not.  _  .  n 

22402.  Is  it  his  duty  to  show  communications  written  to  him  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  about  Boards  of  Guardians  to  those  persons  ?— I  should  think 

n°224Q3.  Without  marking  them  “  private  and  confidential,”  the  object  could 
and  probably  would,  still  be  attained  ?— It  would  make  certain  that  which  might 
otherwise  be  doubtful ;  if  they  were  not  marked  “  private  and  confidential  they 
might  be  treated  as  public  documents.  I  know  110  other  use  in  so  marking  a 
letter  than  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a  private  letter. 

22404.  Chairman.  1  Have  the  Assistant  Commissioners  cleiks  .  •  es. 

2 24Q  5.  Then  I  suppose  that  mark  on  a  letter  would  imply  that  it  was  not  to 
be  opened  by  the  clerk  ?-~Yes ;  there  is  no  difference  m  this  case,  that  I  know 

of,  from  that  which  prevails  in  every  other.  .  A 

22406.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  would  mark  it  “  private  and  confidential,  m  order 
that  it  should  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  clerks  ?— From  the  knowledge 

of  anybody  but  himself,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

22407.  I  suppose  you  never  marked  a  letter  “private,  nor  wou  e\er  mai 
a  letter  “  private,”  written  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  because  it  contained 
anything  which  (if  the  subject  of  that  letter  became  afterwarcs  con  es  e  ) 
you  would  be  ashamed  of  producing ;  of  course  you  can  answei  t  a  Tu^s 
tion  in  but  one  way?— I  could  not  answer  the  question  in  any  other  but 
one  way,  without  saying  I  was  likely  to  do  something  I  was  ashamed  of.  Ihe 
object  of  marking  a  letter  “  private  and  confidential  is  to  advance  the  busmes  , 
by  enabling  you  to  treat  on  subjects  of  delicacy  which  could  not  be  treated  of 
at  all  if  they  were  to  be  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

22408.  Suppose,  in  a  particular  case,  you  had  written  a  letter  to  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  marked  it  “private;”  that  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
conduct  afterwards  became  the  subject  of  discussion  and  of  attack ;  one  of  youi 
colleagues  made  a  certain  complaint  against  him ;  your  letter  which  had  been 
written  to  him  and  marked  “  private,”  was  a  full  contradiction  of  that  complaint , 
in  that  case,  do  you  think  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  bis  own  pro¬ 
tection,  would  be  justified  in  producing  the  letter  ?— I  think  m  that  case  the 
course  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  is  perfectly  clear.  I  think  there  is  but 
one  rule  ever  recognized  in  such  cases.  The  Assistant  Commissioner,  if  e 
had  such  a  letter,  would  come  up  to  me  who  had  written  to  him,  and  he  would 
say,  here  is  a  letter  marked  “  private  and  confidential ;  the  production  of  the 
letter  is  necessary  to  my  defence  ;  have  I  your  liberty  to  produce  it?  Beyond  a 
question  I  would  have  given  him  liberty  if  it  had  cost  me  my  head  ;  but  that 
course  is  the  plain  and  obvious  and  every-day  practice  of  every  omce. 

22400.  Supposing  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  an 
under  the  circumstances  under  which  you  are  aware  Mr.  Parker  ceased  to  be 
Assistant  Commissioner : — I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Parker  w  a  ever.  ave 

not  read  the  evidence,  and  know  no  more  of  the  case  than  if  it  never  exis  e  • 

22.500.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  on  the  occasion  on  whici  you  as  e 
Mr.  Chadwick  to  leave  the  room,  he  made  some  demur,  and  that  the  next  day 
Mr.  Lefevre  communicated  to  you  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Chadwick  on  the 
*~  -  jC  0s  • 

22,301 .  1  believe  Mr.  Chadwick  was  then  called  in  ?— Yes,  that  was  the  next 

morning.  ^  T  ,  .A 

22502.  Was  any  statement  then  made  to  him? — Yes,  by  me.  1  t>tat 
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Mr.  Chadwick,  <£I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  claim  which  you  have  com¬ 
municated  to  us  through  Mr.  Lefevre.  I  have  served  on  a  great  many  Boards, 
and  have  seen  a  great  many  secretaries,  and  I  never  in  my  life  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  there  existing  on  the  part  of  a  secretary,  a  claim  of  right  to  be 
present  at  the  Board,  therefore  I  cannot  admit  it  in  your  case  ;  and  I  tell  you 
fairly  that  1  never  shall  be  able  to  admit  it ;  it  is  against  my  entire  conviction 
on  the  subject.”  I  took  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  read  to  him  the  clause  which 
enables  us  to  dismiss  the  secretary.  I  said  to  him,  “  Mr.  Chadwick,  we  have 
authority  to  dismiss  you,  and  I  put  it  to  your  own  judgment,  do  you  suppose 
it  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  we  had  to  deliberate  among  one  another 
upon  the  subject  of  dismissing  you,  you  could  have  a  right  to  sit  there,  and 
hear  the  reasons  wTe  urged  with  one  another  on  the  subject  ?  The  thing  appears 
to  be  impossible and  with  that  I  believe  I  closed  it,  because  I  did  not  pretend 
to  give  him  anything  more  than  my  own  opinion,  which  I  was  prepared  to  act 
upon  if  necessary. 

22503.  How  soon  was  that  after  the  commencement  of  the  Commission,  do 
yoh  think  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been  about  six  months  after. 

22504.  You  remained  a  Commissioner  till  1839,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

22505.  Did  you  ever  ask  Mr.  Chadwick  to  leave  the  room  again  r— -No,  but 
I  prevented  the  necessity  for  contending  the  point ;  I  wished  to  avoid  all  con¬ 
tests  upon  minor  points,  and  wished  not  to  lose  time  about  trifles.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  business,  which  I  explained  in  my  former  examination,  we 
secured  to  ourselves  a  period  of  deliberation  between  the  receiving  of  the  letters 
and  the  assembling  of  the  Board,  by  which  we  fully  obtained  the  object  we  had 
in  view. 

22506.  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  on  which  you  asked  Mr,  Chadwick, 
when  he  was  going  away,  to  stay  in  the  room  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

22507.  Will  you  mention  that  occasion  ? — I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  hav¬ 
ing  asked  Mr.  Chadwick  once  to  stay  in  the  room  ;  but  the  matters  connected 
with  it  have  gone  so  entirely  out  of  my  memory,  that  I  do  not  recollect  the 
facts.  There  was  one  occasion,  and  I  think  it  wTas  almost  the  only  occasion 
during  five  years,  that  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  between 
Mr.  Nicholls  and  myself  chiefly.  Mr.  Lefevre,  as  far  as  1  recollect,  did  not 
take  any  decided  part  about  it;  and  I  remember  I  said  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  u it 
may  be  necessary,  if  any  occasion  should  arise  on  which  there  is  much  dispute 
between  any  other  Commissioner  and  myself  upon  this  point,  that  somebody 
should  be  present  who  should  be  able  to  give  a  correct  account  of  what  took 
place.”  I  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  request  Mr.  Chadwick  to  remain,  or 
to  request  him  to  go. 

22508.  I  infer  from  that,  that  you  saw  the  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity,  of 
some  person  besides  the  Commissioners  being  present  at  the  time  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  holding  their  Board  meeting  ? — 1  can  conceive  many  occasions  in 
which  the  presence  of  a  secretary  might  be  extremely  useful  at  the  Board ;  I 
think  it  would  be  so  more  often  than  not.  The  point  in  dispute  between  me 
and  Mr.  Chadwick  wras,  whether  when  an  occasion  arose  in  which  his  absence 
was  necessary,  we  had  the  power  to  enforce  that  absence. 

22509.  Did  you  systematically  exclude  the  secretary,  or  some  one  occupying 
the  secretary’s  place,  from  the  Board  meetings  of  the  Commissioners  ?— While 
I  continued  at  the  Board  (sometimes  I  was  the  Board  myself),  I  administered 
the  business  of  the  office  under  the  delegation  clause  in  the  Irish  Act ;  I  myself 
being  the  Board,  and  having  all  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners.  I  do  not 
think  at  that  time  I  ever  asked  Mr.  Chadwick  to  be  present,  but  cur  usual  habit 
was  to  have  Mr.  Chadwick  present,  and  during  the  time  I  was  at  the  Board, 
whenever  two  Commissioners  were  transacting  business  there,  Mr.  Chadwick 
was  99  times  out  of  100  present  at  the  Board. 

22510.  And  you  think  that  is  a  proper  arrangement? — I  think  it  was  the 
best  arrangement  we  could  make. 

22511.  Did  not  you  think  it  was  an  arrangement  which  you  ought  to  have 
made  to  have  the  secretary  present  99  times  out  of  100,  when  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  met  to  carry  out  the  Act? — I  see  no  objection  to  it  in  the  world  ;  some¬ 
body  or  other  would  be  present.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it,  but  it  was  a 
matter  entirely  of  discretion  in  the  Commissioners  ;  as  long  as  I  continued  there 
that  was  the  practice.  I  would  have  prevented  Mr.  Chadwick  from  making  a 
speech,  or  giving  an  opinion  at  the  Board. 

q.„ 15I—40.  E  22512.  A  person 
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22512.  A  person  may  be  present  to  record  the  proceedings  and  act  as  secre¬ 
tary,  without  expressing  any  opinion  ?- — I  do  not  recollect  his  being  there  to 
record  the  proceedings.  I  secured  a  record  of  the  proceedings  in  this  way : 
kept  every  letter,  and  keep  every  answer,  and  for  every  document  of  authority 
take  care  that  it  has  the  initials  of  the  Commissioners.  That  included  corre¬ 
spondence  and  proceedings.  I  would  no  more  have  trusted  to  the  correctness 
of  the  minutes  with  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  authority,  than  I  would 
have  trusted  to  the  wind. 

225  f  3.  Do  not  you  remember  that  Mr.  Chadwick  complained  to  you  more  than 
Mice  of  the  impossibility  of  his  keeping  the  minute  book  in  the  way  in  which 
2ie  used  then  to  keep  it,  from  your  mode  of  doing  the  business ;  that  is,  bring¬ 
ing  him  a  number  of  letters  which  had  been  considered  and  decided  upon  by  a 
single  Commissioner,  and  giving  them  over  to  him  in  a  lump ;  that  in  that  way 
arrears  necessarily  arose  ? — I  verily  believe  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  occurred. 

22514.  You  do  not  recollect  it  ? — If  it  had  occurred  I  feel  sure  that  I  should 
have  recollected  it.  No  inconvenience  would  occur;  the  letters  themselves 
formed  an  important  record,  and  every  proceeding  of  the  slightest  importance 
had  the  initials  of  the  Commissioners  upon  it ;  and  in  that  way  the  business  of 
the  office  was  as  secure  as  the  wit  of  man  could  make  it.  I  do  not  remember 
Mr.  Chadwick  ever  having  said  one  single  word  upon  the  subject,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  could  well  have  forgotten  it.  I  do  not  agree  that  any  difficulty  could 
have  arisen  in  keeping  records  of  what  was  done  in  the  office,  by  the  mode  in 
which  we  transacted  business  ;  all  preliminary  letters  which  were  not  taken  in 
the  first  instance  before  the  Board,  might  have  been  referred  to  any  of  the 
clerks  authorized  to  do  so,  because  they  were  kept  in  the  office.  The  papers 
which  we  took  ourselves  before  the  Board  received  the  authority  of  the  Board  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Chadwick  was  sitting  at  the  Board,  and  wished  to  take  a  minute  of 
each  one  as  it  passed  by,  every  one  of  that  class  of  papers  was  under  consider¬ 
ation,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  note  the  fact  as  it  passed  by.  When 
the  papers  were  taken  out  of  the  room  they  were  generally  taken  by  him  in  his 
own  hands ;  therefore  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  minute,  that  is  to 
say,  a  record  of  such  papers  as  had  been  before  the  Board,  and  had  been  so 
disposed  of  by  the  Commissioners. 

22515.  You  are  aware  that  he  used  to  keep  a  minute  book,  in  which  was  en¬ 
tered  every  instruction  given  at  every  Board  meeting  upon  every  letter,  and 
that  it  was  found  impossible,  with  all  the  assistance  of  the  clerks  in  the  office 
to  keep  pace  in  that  minute  book  with  your  proceedings  ? — I  should  think  it 
extremely  probable,  because  we  seldom  suffered  a  letter  to  wait.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  so  voluminous,  that  I  do  not  believe  you  could  have  secured  a 
record  by  anything  else  than  keeping  the  letters  themselves  or  copies  of  them. 

22516.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  to  give  up  keeping  that  minute  book,  and  to  be 
content  with  those  other  records  ?—  1  think  not ;  it  is  difficult  to  remember  in 
the  course  of  such  multifarious  business. 

22517.  You  mentioned  the  other  day  the  practice  of  several  other  Boards 
with  which  you  have  been  acquainted  ;  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Control.  Are  the  powers  of  any  of  those  Boards, 
and  the  mode  of  exercising  those  powers,  prescribed  by  statute  ? — Not  that  I 
know  of. 

22518.  Do  you  know  what  the  Board  of  Trade  is  ;  is  not  it  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  r — It  is. 

22519.  Do  you  know  when  the  first  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
Trade  was  appointed  ? — The  Act  of  Parliament  was  regulated  by  Mr.  Burke. 
It  is  a  Board  as  regularly  as  any  other  Board  is.  There  are  certain  persons 
named  who  are  to  serve  upon  it.  It  is  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
strictly  according  to  Mr.  Burke’s  Act,  but  it  does  not  consist  of  all  the  Privy 
Council,  it  consists  of  some  Privy  Councillors  who  are  named.  The  President 
is  sworn  in  at  the  Council,  and  the  Vice-President  is  sworn  to  be  President 
in  his  absence. 

22520.  Has  not  its  mode  of  doing  business  been  regulated  from  time  to  time 
by  itself? — It  has  grown  up,  I  should  think,  out  of  the  practice. 

22521.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament,  similar  to  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act,  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  exercise  its  powers  ? — 
There  is  an  Act  which  constitutes  it  a  Board. 

22522.  Does  it  prescribe  its  duties  ? — Mr.  Burke’s  Act  constitutes  it  a  Board. 

It 
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It  is  as  much  a  Board  as  the  Board  of  Treasury,  or  the  Poor-law  Board.  They 
are  all  equally  Boards. 

22523.  There  is  a  distinction,  both  as  to  their  position  and  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  exercise  the  powers  which  are  prescribed  ? — I  said,  when  I  was  a 
Poor-law  Commissioner,  I  thought  our  situation  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
all  offices  acting  under  a  Commission,  excepting  as  far  as  it  might  be  affected 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  we  were  constituted.  I  stated  that,  and 
I  never  could  see,  nor  could  anybody  ever  show  me,  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  Act  which  put  us  upon  a  different  footing  from  other  Boards  of  a  similar 
constitution. 

22524.  You  spoke  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  exercising  distinct 
powers  at  the  Treasury,  though  he  was  only  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  only 
as  one  of  the  Commissioners  was  empowered  to  act  in  finance  ? — I  believe  that 
to  be  so. 

22525.  Are  not  you  aware  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  distinct 
powers  in  connexion  with  finance,  as  Under-Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  ? — I  do 
not  know  that. 

22526.  Are  not  you  aware  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  always  holds 
two  offices  ;  one  the  Chancellor,  and  the  other  the  Under-Treasurer  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  } — I  should  not  think  the  principal  duties  exercised  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  are  executed  by  him  in  virtue  of  his  being  a  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  can  show  that  he 
acts  as  Under-Treasurer. 

22527.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  is  always  made  Under-Treasurer  of  the 
Exchequer  ? — Perhaps  there  is  a  salary  annexed  to  it. 

22528.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  I  believe,  are  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer? — Yes. 

22529.  There  are  no  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Under-Trea¬ 
surer  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

22530.  Have  any  of  those  Boards,  to  which  you  have  called  our  attention, 
powers  which  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  powers  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  ?• — I  should  think  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  infinitely 
greater. 

22531.  Have  they  the  power  of  legislation? — I  do  not  know  what  powers 
the  Board  of  Control  have  ;  they  must  be  very  extensive. 

22532.  Have  not  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  their  power  of  issuing 
general  orders,  the  power  of  legislation  ? — Powers  equivalent  to  legislation ; 
and  those  powers  have  been,  as  far  as  I  know,  executed  with  such  care,  that  I 
am  confident  that  no  rule,  order,  or  regulation  during  my  time  ever  went  forth 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  a  Board  of  at  least  two  Commissioners, 
or  under  delegation  of  one  Commissioner. 

22533.  You  referred  us  also  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  :  are  you  aware  that 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  does  hold  regular  Board  meetings,  and  that  the  Board 
Secretaries  are  present  at  every  Board  meeting  held  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  ? — I  stated  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  I  believe,  met  three  days  in  the 
week.  I  also  stated  that  I  believed  it  would  be  found  upon  inquiry,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  most  important  business  of  the  Admiralty  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  First  Lord,  and  the  First  Naval  Lord,  and  the  Secretary,  apart 
from  the  Board,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

22534.  Do  you  know  that?— rl  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  so.  I  know 
that  on  the  intermediate  days  on  which  the  Board  does  not  sit,  a  Puisne  Lord 
attends  the  office  for  the  purpose  of  despatching  the  ordinary  business  of 
detail. 

22535.  Captain  Pechell^]  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  any  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  communicating  upon  any  subject  in  an  official  manner  in  his 
own  person  ? — I  understand  that  it  is  done  without  immediate  communication 
with  the  Secretary. 

22536.  From  what  authority  do  you  understand  that? — I  stated  that  I  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  which  brought  me  more  or  less  into  communication 
with  the  Admiralty,  and  that  I  heard  it  in  conversation  with  persons  who 
were  of  authority  in  that  day.  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  the  certainty  of  it ; 
I  only  state  that  I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

22537.  In  your  first  examination,  on  the  5th  of  August,  you  spoke  of  the 
Admiralty  at  the  time  when  the  Navy  Board  was  consolidated  with  it  at 
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Sir  T.  F.  Lems.  Somerset  House  ;  you  were  asked  whether  you  meant  in  your  answer  to  refer 

- -  to  that  period  or  to  the  present  period ;  you  said  to  the  former  period  ? — What 

u  August  1846.  I  meant  to  explain  was,  that  it  was  in  1830,  before  the  Navy  Board  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

22538.  In  what  you  haye  stated  now  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
business  at  the  Admiralty  being  transacted  by  the  First  Lord  himself,  do  you 
refer  to  the  present  period  ? — I  refer  to  the  year  1830. 

22539.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  know  nothing  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  since 
it  was  reconstructed  by  Sir  James  Graham? — Nothing  whatever. 

22540.  You  are  not  aware  that  since  then  regular  Board  meetings  are  held, 
and  that  at  those  meetings  both  the  Secretaries  always  attend  ? — No. 

22541.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Do  you  know  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  far 
as  doing  their  business  as  a  Board  goes,  transact  their  business  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  at  Whitehall  as  it  was  transacted  when  the  Navy  Board  was  a 
separate  department  ? — I  dare  say  it  is  so.  I  believe  at  this  moment  a  large 
portion  of  the  business  never  goes  before  the  Board. 

22542.  Mr.  Christie.']  You  say,  on  looking  at  the  Act  you  found  nothing 
against  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  acting  singly  ? — We  are  enabled  as  a  Board 
to  act,  but  it  does  not  say  that  a  Commissioner  shall  not  write  a  letter  from  the 
office  upon  business. 

22543.  Do  you  mean  that  it  does  not  say  that  you  shall  not  do  anything 
which  is  carrying  out  the  Act,  except  as  a  Board  ? — I  do  not  understand  it  to 
do  so. 

2  2544.  R  does  specially  allow  you  to  act  singly  in  one  case  ;  if  that  be  so, 
how  did  it  become  necessary  to  provide  for  your  acting  singly  in  that  one  case, 
if  you  could  act  singly  in  general  ? — My  attention  has  never  been  brought  to 
the  exception,  and  therefore  I  can  express  no  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

22545 .  In  the  ‘21st  section  of  the  Act  you  are  specially  empowered  to  attend 
Boards  of  Guardians  singly  :  “  And  the  said  Commissioners  and  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  respectively,  and  every  of  them,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  at  every 
Parochial  and  other  Board  and  Vestry  if  this  Act  enables  you  to  act  singly 
at  any  time  and  on  any  subject,  how  came  it  to  be  necessarry  to  introduce  this 
special  provision  for  your  acting  singly  for  the  purpose  of  attending  meetings 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  ? — I  am  perfectly  aware  that  we  are  authorized  to  act  as 
a  Board,  and  I  am  quite  aware  in  this  case,  now  that  my  attention  is  drawn  to 
it,  that  power  was  given  to  us  to  act  individually ;  but  that  does  not  at  all 
appear  to  me  to  overset  the  view  I  took  of  the  legality  and  necessity  of 
arranging  the  business  of  the  office  in  the  way  in  which  I  did.  I  admit  that 
nothing  which  I  should  have  called  an  Act,  that  is  to  say,  no  act,  power,  or 
authority,  ought  to  be  transacted  or  given  effect  to,  except  at  the  Board  ;  but 
I  did  believe,  and  do  now  believe,  that  obtaining  such  preliminary  information 
as  can  be  done  without  doing,  not  an  act  in  the  sense  of  a  Board  act,  was  not 
only  open  to  us,  but  necessary  for  us ;  and  I  knew,  with  reference  to  the  expe¬ 
diency,  that  if  I  did  not  do  it,  it  would,  in  the  most  uncontrollable,  in  the  most 
unlimited,  and  in  the  most  insecure  manner,  be  done  for  me,  for  it  would  be 
done  by  irresponsible  secretaries  and  clerks. 

22546.  Why  ? — From  the  necessity  of  its  being  done  by  somebody.  If  it 
could  not  be  done  by  me,  it  must  be  done  by  them,  and  over  them  I  could  not 
have  had  control.  Of  their  acts  this  Committee  could  have  had  not  the  faintest 
knowledge,  because  there  was  no  necessity  for  recording  their  acts,  and  you 
could  get  at  no  trace  of  them.  I  say,  therefore,  that  distinguishing  between 
acts,  and  those  preliminary  correspondences  which  were  entered  into  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  information  necessary  to  perform  the  acts,  we 
took  a  distinction  valid  in  law,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  security  of 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  office. 

22547.  In  your  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  business  was  arranged,  it 
appears  to  have  rested  with  a  single  Commissioner  to  have  determined  whether, 
in  a  particular  case,  an  act  of  authority  was  to  be  done,  or  whether  it  was  a 
mere  formal  letter  r — If  I  have  ever  expressed  an  opinion  which  could  have  led 
this  Committee  to  believe  I  thought  any  act  of  authority  could  be  justified 
without  the  direction  of  two  Commissioners  marked  and  indicated  upon  the 
document  itself,  I  have  been  entirely  misunderstood. 

22548.  Who  in  such  a  case  is  to  determine  what  an  act  of  authority  is? — 
Ihe  Commissioners  themselves.'  V 


22549.  Who 
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22549.  Who  is  to  determine  what  is  that  act  of  authority  which  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  bring  before  the  Board :  would  not  it  rest  with  the  individual 
Commissioner  to  decide  whether  a  particular  act  was  an  act  of  authority,  or 
whether  any  particular  letter  under  his  consideration  required  a  particular  act 
of  authority  to  follow  upon  it  ? — It  rested  with  the  individual  Commissioner  so 
to  divide  and  arrange  his  correspondence  as  in  his  judgment  he  thought  right. 
We  trusted  each  other,  and  we  could  trust  each  other.  We  preferred  that  to 
trusting  secretaries. 

22550.  Mr  .Sheridan.']  Your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  21st  clause, 
under  which  you  were  entitled  to  attend  at  every  Board  of  Guardians.  During 
the  time  you  were  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  did  you  ever  attend  any  one 
Board  of  Guardians  and  take  part  in  the  discussion  ? — Never,  except  in  a  Board 
of  guardians  of  which  I  am  locally  a  member. 

22551.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton.']  Will  you  turn  to  section  21  in  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act ;  that  section  gives  power  to  a  single  Commissioner,  or  a  single 
Assistant  Commissioner,  to  act  in  a  particular  case  ? — It  does. 

22552.  What  is  the  case  in  which  it  gives  that  power? —“And  the  said 
Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioners  respectively,  and  every  of  them, 
shall  be  entitled  to  attend  at  every  parochial  and  other  local  Board  and  Vestry, 
and  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  not  to  vote  at  such  Board  or  Vestry.” 

22 5 53.  Does  not  that  section  enable  any  single  Poor-law  Commissioner,  or 
any  single  Assistant  Commissioner,  to  demand  an  entrance,  and  to  take  a  seat 
in  any  Board-room  in  the  kingdom  ? — I  should  unquestionably,  if  it  had  been 
refused,  have  moved  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  to  open  the  door  to  me. 

22554.  Without  that  provision  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  if  you  had  de¬ 
manded  entrance  into  a  Board-room,  and  the  guardians  or  proper  officers  had 
said,  “You  shall  not  come  in  here,”  and  you  had  forced  an  entrance,  what 
would  have  been  the  result  ? — A  breach  of  the  peace. 

22555*  Then  it  was  necessary  to  give  you  a  right  of  admission  into  the 
Board-rooms  throughout  the  country  ?— Certainly. 

22556.  Not  only  to  enable  you  to  act  as  a  Commissioner,  but  to  get  into  the 
room  ?. — Yes. 

22557.  Mr.  Christie. J  Will  you  look  at  the  first  section  of  the  Act :  I  see 
that  a  single  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  act  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
other  two  Commissioner-ships.  With  your  interpretation  of  the  Act,  that  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  acting  singly,  how  is  it  necessary  in  the  first 
section  to  provide  that  a  single  Commissioner,  when  the  two  other  Commis- 
sionerships  are  vacant,  shall  act  as  if  no  such  vacancy  had  occurred  r— I  have 
said  that  the  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  upon  this  subject  arises  from 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “  acts.”  In  the  sense  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I 
did  not  consider  that  when  I  wrote  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner  for  informa¬ 
tion  upon  any  point  which  was  sub  ju dice,  I  was  doing  an  official  act;  and  I 
distinguished  between  official  and  semi-official  acts.  I  did  not  consider  that 
anything  was  an  act  which  did  not  carry  with  it  some  effect  and  authority  of 
the  office  :  that  is  the  distinction  I  take ;  I  understand  that  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  word. 

2 2 558.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  all  which  you  have  done  singly;  it 
appears  that  all  letters  belonging  to  your  district  were  brought  by  a  clerk  to 
you,  that  you  gave  instructions  upon  those  letters  to  that  clerk,  and  that  it 
rested  with  you  to  determine  whether,  in  any  particular  cases,  “  Board”  should 
be  written  upon  those  letters,  so  that  those  letters  should  be  brought  before  the 
Board  ? — Yes. 

22559.  In  all  other  cases  you  gave  the  instructions  by  yourself? — I  gave 
instructions  for  seeking  information,  but  I  never  gave  instructions  to  put  forth 
business  of  any  important  character  .myself.  I  stated  that  they  were  prelimi¬ 
nary  inquiries ;  that  they  were  references  to  people  for  further  information ; 
but  that  when  it  came  to  anything  like  an  act  to  be  done,  or  a  question  to  be 
disposed  of,  I  took  it  to  the  Board,  for  my  colleagues  to  aid  me  in  that  dis¬ 
posal  ;  and  if  I  had  not  done  that,  it  would  have  been  left  to  the  secretaries 
to  do  it. 

22560.  Did  I  understand  that  you  gave  no  instructions,  by  yourself,  except 
in  cases  where  you  only  desired  further  information  ? — That  is  more  than  I 
can  say.  The  correspondence  was  of  so  multifarious  a  character  that  I  could 
not  undertake  to  make  any  strict  and  positive  definition. 

0.45-40.  F 
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Sir  T.  F.  Lems.  22561.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Will  you  refer  to  the  first  section  of  the  Act :  sup- 

- - -  posing  two  out  of  the  three  Commission  erships  to  be  vacant,  would  not  it 

11  August  1846.  enable  a  single  Commissioner  to  act  as  a  Board? — It  is  intended  to  provide 
for  that  contingency  ;  it  would  enable  him  to  do  every  act  as  a  Board. 

22562.  Then,  under  this  section,  the  signature  of  a  single  Commissioner  would 
give  validity  to  a  general  order? — Yes;  the  same  power  which  exists  under 
the  Irish  Act  would  have  given  me  power,  when  I  was  acting  under  that  dele¬ 
gation,  to  have  exercised  any  functions  which  the  law  entrusted  to  the  whole 
Commission. 

22563.  Do  you  contend  that  without  this,  or  some  provision  like  this,  any 
S'ngle  Commissioner  could  by  possibility  issue  a  general  order ;  or  would  it  be 
possible,  without  such  a  provision  as  this,  for  a  single  Commissioner  under 
any  circumstances  to  act  as  a  Board  ? — No,  unquestionably  not.  The  proof  of 
our  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  Board  doing  acts  was,  that  we  required  the 
initials  of  two  Commissioners  to  be  put  on  every  document  which  had  any 
weight,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  of  any  kind  over  other  people,  not  trusting  to 
minutes  for  records.  It  was  evidenced  by  our  handwriting  that  it  had  the 
authority  the  law  required. 

22564.  This  section  of  the  Act  not  only  enables  a  single  Commissioner  to 
act  separately,  but  separately  to  act  as  a  Board  under  the  circumstances 
therein  stated  ? — Unquestionably.  I  dare  say  in  the  records  of  the  office  would 
be  seen  “  Board,  Right  honourable  Thomas  Frankland  Lewis  I  was  the 
Board  myself  sometimes. 

22565.  Chairman .]  A  direction  issuing  from  a  single  Commissioner  to  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  visit  a  particular  union,  should  you  consider  that 
an  authoritative  act  to  be  performed  by  the  Board,  or  within  the  competency 
of  an  individual  Commissioner  ? —  It  is  exactly  such  an  act  as  I  should  have 
thought  myself  competent  to  do  as  a  single  Commissioner.  He  having  him¬ 
self  an  independent  authority,  be  it  observed,  suppose  I  directed  to  him  at 
Worcester,  and  there  is  a  town  within  eight  miles,  called  Pershore,  which  I  wished 
him  to  visit,  1  should  have  said,  “  If  in  your  arrangements  you  can  con¬ 
veniently  go  to  Pershore,  you  will  be  able  to  get  me  information  on  such 
matters  as  I  require  to  enable  me  to  place  them  before  the  Board  for  their 
disposal.  If  you  can  do  so,  do  it,  and  let  me  know  by  return  of  post.” 

22566.  Mr.  Christie .]  Should  you  mark  that  letter  “private”: — Very 
likely. 

22567.  Supposing  a  case  like  this,  that  a  motion  is  coming  on  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  certain  individual  in  reference 
to  a  particular  union,  should  you  have  written  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner, 
“  I  wish  you  to  go  to  such  a  union  and  get  up  a  case and  should  you  have 
marked  that  “private”?- — Getting  up  a  case,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  these 
words,  is  a  thing  as  impossible  to  be  directed  in  the  Poor-law  Office  as  in  this 
room . 

22568.  Do  you  mean  it  has  never  been  directed  since  your  time  ? — Perhaps 
the  Committee  will  ask  Mr.  Chadwick  the  question,  and  not  me ;  it  w  as  never 
directed  by  me,  or  by  my  consent  or  know  ledge. 

22569.  About  the  Consolidated  Order;  I  think  you  say  you  do  not  know  to 
how  many  unions  that  order  was  issued  ? — I  think  1  am  confident  it  was  not 
issued  in  an  unaltered  state  to  more  than  about  a  dozen  unions. 

22570.  What  were  the  alterations  made  in  it  after  it  was  submitted  to  you 
by  Mr.  Chadwick  before  it  was  issued  ? — I  could  not  tell ;  that  was  done 
entirely  by  Mr.  Lefevre. 

22571.  You  objected  to  this  order  as  brought  to  you  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  but 
the  next  morning  you  signed  the  order,  having  been  altered  by  Mr.  Lefevre, 
without  inquiring  what  the  alterations  were  ? — I  admit  that  I  did  so  ;  it  was 
my  misfortune  that  I  was  required  to  do  so  ;  I  was  brought  into  the  position  in 
which  it  was  rendered  necessary  that  I  must  do  so,  by  Mr.  Chadwick  himself. 

22572.  How  ?  — By  not  bringing  me  the  order  till  it  was  known  by  him 
and  everybody  in  the  office  that  the  order  ought  to  have  been  issued  six 
days  before,  and  that  we  had  pledged  ourselves,  after  repeated  pressure,  that 
the  order  should  be  issued  on  the  following  day.  They  met  to  carry  into 
operation  our  order  on  that  day.  Our  order  was  forced  to  be  with  them  when 
the  Board  met.  I  was  driven  up  into  a  corner  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  I  could 
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do  nothing  but  what  I  did ;  I  trusted  to  Mr.  Lefevre  to  do  what  he  could,  and 
he  did  what  he  could  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

22573*  Lid  he  do  as  much  as  you  had  wished? — I  wished  afterwards  that 
the  order  had  never  been  issued,  and  I  state  that  as  an  example  of  what  would 
have  happened  if  I  had  trusted  the  business  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Chadwick, 
and  had  not  done  it  myself. 

22574*  You  did  not  know  what  alterations  were  made  in  it  by  Mr.  Lefevre, 
but  you  signed  the  order  feeling  implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  Lefevre  ;  you  did 
not  know  what  alterations  he  had  made,  but  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
order  as  it  was  issued,  and  you  wished  to  rescind  it  ? — Afterwards  I  became 
dissatisfied  with  it. 

22575*  Did  your  colleagues  agree  with  you  about  rescinding  it  ? — Yes. 

22576.  Was  it  rescinded? — Yes. 

22577.  When.J — In  St.  George’s  the  Martyr,  in  about  a  twelvemonth, 

22578.  When  was  it  rescinded  in  the  Strand  Union  ? — I  do  not  know. 

22579.  Was  not  it  in  operation  there  for  five  years? — Yes,  it  may  have  been. 

22580.  Do  not  you  know  that  in  the  year  1837,  a  report  was  made  by  Mr. 
Corder,  the  clerk  of  the  Strand  Union,  setting  forth  the  satisfactory  way  in 
which  the  order  worked  ? — There  is  one  of  our  orders  in  which  I  know  it  is 
stated  to  be  impracticable. 

22581.  Do  you  know  that  such  a  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Corder,  the  clerk, 
on  behalf  of  the  Strand  Union,  in  1840? — No;  but  nothing  can  change  my 
opinion  of  the  order  ;  had  I  known  what  it  was  I  would  never  have  signed  it. 

22582.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  was  in  operation  in  the  Lambeth  Union? — 
Five  years,  I  dare  say  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  was  carried  into  effect. 

22585.  Did  you  not  think  it  part  of  your  business  to  see  your  orders  carried 
into  effect  ?—  My  attention  was  never  particularly  drawn  to  it ;  I  firmly  believe 
now  that  it  was  never  carried  into  effect.  They  told  Mr.  Fazakerly  so  in  the 
Committee  of  which  he  was  Chairman. 

22584.  Who  are  they? — The  officers  of  the  union. 

22585.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  its  not  being  carried  into  effect 
in  the  Strand  Union  ? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

22586.  Do  you  recollect  reading  that  report  of  Mr.  Corder’s  on  the  subject?' 
— No  ;  I  recollect  the  name. 

22587.  Who  drew  up  the  Annual  Reports  at  that  time;  did  Mr.  Chadwick 
take  them  out  of  your  hands  - — I  never  drew  up  but  one  report,  I  think,  which 
was  in  1837. 

22588.  Was  the  Report  in  1836  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  without 
your  having  been  consulted  about  it  ?  —I  read  every  word  of  it. 

22589.  Did  you  disapprove  of  any  part  of  it? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did  not. 

22590.  Do  you  recollect  a  passage  in  that  Report,  approving  of  the  working 
of  that  order  in  the  Metropolitan  Unions  ?— It  refers  to  a  state  of  things  that 
ought  to  exist,  perhaps.  The  passage  I  see  is  this  :  “  The  discontinuance  of 
out-door  relief  to  able- bodied  paupers  in  the  London  parishes  has  also  been 
rendered  comparatively  easy,  by  the  great  demand  for  labour  which  exists  both 
for  men  and  women  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  important  and  populous  parish 
of  Camberwell,  which  was  placed  under  the  regulations  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act  on  the  28th  day  of  October  1835,  this  object  has  been  already 
effected.”  That  is  to  say,  the  prohibition  of  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied 
paupers  ;  that  was  the  main  object  for  which  our  Commission  was  appointed. 

It  goes  on,  “  And  except  to  widows  with  children,  and  to  aged  and  infirm 
persons,  no  out-door  relief  is  allowed.”  My  objection  to  the  relief  clauses  in  the 
Consolidated  Order  is  that  persons  of  that  class  who  became  paupers  after  the 
1st  of  June  next,  after  issuing  the  order,  were  not  entitled  to  the  relief  described 
in  that  manner. 

22591.  Is  there  any  exception  there  of  non-residence? — I  do  not  suppose 
there  is.  1 

22592.  Was  not  it  the  new  system  in  Lambeth  under  that  Consolidated 
Order  ? — I  dare  say  it  was. 

22593.  And  the  new  system  in  the  Strand  Union,  also  ? — It  may  be  so  ;  but 
I  believe  formerly  the  order  was  never  carried  into  effect  in.  any  parish  whatever. 

22594.  What  are  your  grounds  for  believing  that? — That  the  order  itself  is 
utterly  impracticable.  There  is  also  an  order  of  the  Commissioners  in  which 
it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

0.45 — 40. 
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22595.  Chairman .]  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  state  that  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  Consolidated  Order  as  respects  the  aged  and  infirm  would  be  this, 
that  those  who  formed  part  of  either  of  those  classes  after  the  1st  day  of  June 
then  next  ensuing,  were  to  receive  no  out-door  relief? — Not  to  receive  any  out¬ 
door  relief  without  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  it. 

22596.  Those  who  for  the  first  time  should  come  within  those  cases  after 
the  1st  day  of  June  next  ensuing,  were  not  to  receive  out-door  relief? — No. 

22597.  The  “  rules  and  regulations  ”  which  were  one  of  the  three  orders 
consolidated  into  the  Consolidated  Order,  had  fixed  no  period  for  the  cessation 
of  that  relief  ? — No. 

22598.  Mr.  Christie .]  With  respect  to  the  instructional  letter  to  church¬ 
wardens,  as  to  charges  to  be  defrayed  from  the  poor-rate,  I  think  you  said  you 
used  to  consult  Mr  Coode  on  legal  questions? — Very  often. 

22599.  Generally  did  not  you  do  so? — Yes. 

22600.  Are  not  you  aware  that  he  had  been  consulted  upon  that  point  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  proposal  of  that  instructional  letter,  and  that  he  had  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  those  charges  should  not  be  allowed,  referring  you  to  the 
ecclesiastical  law  as  to  fees  for  burials  ? — My  objection  was  particularly  taken 
to  that  which  I  thought  a  horrible  and  offensive  order,  that  the  paupers  were 
not  to  have  the  bells  tolled  at  their  funerals ;  it  was  that  particular  passage 
which  disgusted  me,  and  if  I  had  seen  it  I  never  would  have  signed  the  letter. 

22601.  You  have  mentioned  it  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Chadwick;  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  ask  is,  whether  Mr.  Coode  had  not  been  previously  consulted  upon  that 
subject,  and  given  an  opinion  against  those  charges  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  men¬ 
tioned  it  in  reference  to  Mr.  Chadwick  only  as  to  his  mode  of  bringing  it  before 
the  Board;  when  I  was  in  daily  attendance,  when  on  the  very  day  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  I  remained  at  the  Board  from  1 1  till  4,  and  when  he  had  that  paper  of 
instructions  ready  cut  and  dried  up  in  his  owm  room,  when  there  was  no  pres¬ 
sure  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  desirable  to  issue  it,  and  when  he  might 
with  the  greatest  possible  facility  as  well  have  obtained  my  opinion  upon  it  as 
that  of  my  colleagues,  when  he  knew  also  that  I  was  sure  to  be  at  the  Board 
on  the  following  morning,  he  took  that  occasion  deliberately,  and,  as  I  think* 
intentionally,  when  I  had  gone  accidentally  away,  to  produce  that  paper.  It  is 
not  that  I  wish  to  say  any  more  about  the  order  than  that  I  would  never  have 
consented  to  that  passage  about  pauper  funerals  ;  what  I  use  it  for  is  this : 
I  say  if  I  had  trusted  the  business  to  the  secretaries  I  should  have  been  forced 
to  do  those  things  oftener  than  I  did ;  and  that  when  I  was  constrained  to  do 
them  the  effect  was  such  as  to  make  me  regret  that  I  ever  had  done  them,  and 
make  me  most  eager  to  take  care  that  I  never  should  do  them  again.  I  stated 
it  to  justify  the  arrangement  which  I  made  in  the  office  to  keep  the  business  in 
our  own  hands,  which  arrangement  made  it  necessary  to  give  rise,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  a  limited  individual  action,  and  for  us  to  do  those  acts  ourselves,  we 
being  responsible  for  them,  which  otherwise  must  have  been  done  by  irrespon¬ 
sible  secretaries. 

22602.  You  must  have  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  Mr.  Chadwick :  I  think 
you  say  he  deliberately  and  intentionally  took  that  opportunity  of  bringing  a 
paper  which  he  had  cut  and  dried  in  his  pocket  before  your  colleagues  in  your 
absence  ? — 1  infer  it  only  from  the  facts.  The  paper  was  a  printed  paper,  and 
had  been  long  prepared ;  it  must  have  been  up  stairs,  or  he  could  not  have 
brought  it  down. 

22603.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Chadwick  deliberately  and  intentionally 
took  the  opportunity  of  submitting  it  to  your  colleagues  in  your  absence  ? — 
1  infer  it  from  the  facts,  because  he  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
my  opinion  if  he  had  not  wished  to  avoid  doing  so,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
thought  I  should  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  that  paper.  I  would  have 
had  it  read  word  by  word,  and  many  points  in  it  would  never  have  gone  out. 

22604.  How  would  he  know  that  you  would  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  upon 
it  ? — He  knew  my  general  opinions. 

22605.  Were  your  colleagues  in  ignorance  of  them  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

22606.  Then  your  colleagues  are  equally  responsible  for  that  paper  being 
agreed  to  in  your  absence  as  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — My  colleagues  passed  the  paper. 

22607.  I  understand  you,  they  were  as  cognizant  of  your  objections  to  it  as 
Mr.  Chadwick  was  ? — They  were  cognizant  of  my  general  opinions. 
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22608.  Had  Mr.  Chadwick  ever  submitted  that  paper  to  your — No. 

22609.  How  was  he  to  know  your  objections  to  the  paper  except  from  your 
general  opinions  ? — The  paper  contained  many  points  upon  which  he  would 
know  my  opinions. 

22610.  Did  not  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  also  know  your  general  opinions  ? 
— I  am  quite  sure  they  did. 

22611.  They  stole  a  march  upon  you,  as  well  as  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — I  cannot 
use  those  words. 

22612.  You  used  stronger  words  as  to  Mr.  Chadwick? — I  will  abide  by 
them. 

22613.  What  was  the  difference  between  your  colleagues  and  Mr.  Chadwick; 
they  knew  your  general  opinions  as  well  as  he  did  ?— They  assured  me  they 
saw  no  objection  to  the  paper  ;  I  can  say  no  more. 

22614.  Did  they  tell  you  that  they  were  not  aware  of  your  objections  ? — They 
did  not ;  they  very  much  regretted  afterwards  they  had  been  taken  by  surprize. 

22615.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  that  instructional  letter  recalled? — I  in¬ 
stantly  tried  to  get  the  passage  about  tolling  bells  altered,  and  it  was  altered. 

22616.  By  the  introduction  of  the  word  “excessive”  ? — Yes. 

22617.  After  this  instructional  letter  was  issued  with  the  epithet  “  excessive” 
introduced,  did  you  ever  try  to  get  it  recalled  ? — No,  I  afterwards  signed  it ; 
I  afterwards  initialed  it  in  the  particular  case. 

22618.  After  having  signed  it  did  you  ever  try  to  get  its  publication  discon¬ 
tinued  ? — Never  ;  I  was  committed  by  the  act  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  stood  by 
that  act. 

22619.  They  differed  from  you  in  opinion,  I  suppose  ? — You  cannot  find  any 
record  of  such  difference  of  opinion. 

22620.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  on  the  whole  you  thought  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  a  dangerous  man  ? — I  think  if  I  had  trusted  the  business  of  the  office  to 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  guidance  and  management,  he  would  have  got  me  into  innu¬ 
merable  difficulties.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  an  able  man,  but  I  thought  him  as 
unscrupulous  and  as  dangerous  an  officer  as  I  ever  saw  within  the  walls  of  an 
office  ;  in  applying  the  word  “  unscrupulous”  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  I  use  it  only 
in  reference  to  the  two  documents  I  have  alluded  to,  namely,  the  relief  orders 
which  he  brought  before  us  which  we  had  not  consented  to,  and  his  bringing 
the  order  of  the  1st  of  March  before  the  Board  when  I  was  absent.  If  he  had 
been  very  scrupulous  in  his  attention  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  employed  him, 
lie  would  not  have  done  that ;  I  do  not  use  it  in  any  other  mode  than  that. 

22621.  Having  expressed  to  us  that  opinion  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  can  you 
explain  your  having  remained  Chief  Poor-law  Commissioner  for  four  years, 
with  the  power  of  removing  him,  and  having  allowed  him  for  that  time  to 
remain  Secretary  ? — Because  I  thought,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  business, 
I  had  kept  it  in  my  own  hands,  and  taken  it  out  of  his,  and  that  1  was  secure 
by  having  so  done ;  and  I  assure  the  Committee  that  whatever  might  have 
been  my  dread  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  from  the  apprehension  of  the  mischief  he 
mignt  lead  me  into  by  the  stringency  of  his  views  upon  Poor-law  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  by  his  laxity  in  the  administration  in  the  conduct  of  business,  I 
never  said  a  word  to  any  living  soul  that  could  injure  his  reputation,  or  lower 
his  estimation  with  any  human  creature.  I  upheld  the  business  of  the  office 
as  well  as  I  could,  contending  against  such  difficulties  as  I  was  exposed  to ;  but 
as  you  have  extracted  from  me  that  opinion  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  I  abide  by  it. 

22622.  When  you  ceased  to  be  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  will  you  inform 
the  Committee  whether  you  ceased,  upon  an  arrangement  being  made  for  your 
son  to  succeed  you.  In  putting  that  question,  I  am  anxious  to  explain  to  you 
that  I  do  not  refer  to  any  arrangement  which  might  not  have  been  made  with 
perfect  propriety,  and  without  any  imputation  against  either  you  or  your  son. 
The  only  object  of  the  question  is  to  ascertain  whether,  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  your  son,  upon  your  retirement,  you  ever  cautioned  him  against 
Mr.  Chadwick  ?  —  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  answering  that  question, 
and  should  entreat,  for  my  own  honour,  that  I  may  answer  it.  In  1838 
the  Bill  for  extending  the  poor  law  to  Ireland  was  before  Parliament. 
From  the  first  introduction  of  that  measure,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
nothing  should  induce  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with  carrying  that  Act  into 
execution.  I  had  had  great  experience  in  Irish  affairs,  and  well  knew  all  the 
difficulties  with  them.  When  the  Bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
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and  I  saw  it  was  about  to  become  the  law,  I  went  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
said  to  him,  “  This  poor  law  measure  with  reference  to  Ireland  is  now  in  a 
position  which  makes  it  certain  it  will  be  carried.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that 
you  must  look  for  somebody  else  to  manage  it  than  me.  I  never  will  sit  at 
a  Board  to  be  responsible  for  business  which  I  cannot  control.  Sitting  in 
Somerset  House,  I  can  never  control  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  -whenever  that  Act  is  to  be  brought  into  operation,  you  must  provide  a  suc¬ 
cessor  for  me.”  That  was  all  that  passed  upon  that  occcasion.  The  period 
could  be  ascertained  by  the  dates  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  in  May.  I  had  no  more  idea  of  my  son  ever  being 
appointed  than  I  had  of  myself  being  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  (it  must  have  been  about  three  months  after  the  tender 
of  my  resignation)  Mr.  Lefevre,  to  my  great  surprise,  communicated  to  me  that 
he  was  desired  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  say,  that  as  I  had  communicated  to 
Government  my  intention  to  withdraw,  they  would  leave  the  time  and  arrange¬ 
ment  for  my  withdrawal  to  my  own  pleasure ;  but  that  whenever  I  intended  to 
withdraw,  it  was  their  intention  to  offer  to  my  son  to  appoint  him  a  member  of 
the  Board.  That  was  first  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Lefevre  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  three  months  after  I  had  made  it  known  that  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Irish  poor  law,  and  that  my  resignation  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  office.  I  hope  therefore  that  the  Committee  see,  that  as  to  this  being  a 
matter  of  condition,  or  a  matter  of  arrangement,  there  was  nothing  that  could 
bear  the  semblance  of  it.  The  one  arrangement  no  more  depended  upon  the 
other  than  it  did  upon  anything  now  going  on  in  this  room.  The  two 
arrangements  were  wholly  irrespective  one  of  the  other.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  my  son’s  employment  were  his  having  been  employed  in  the 
Commission  in  Ireland,  a  matter  wholly  independent  of  me, 

22623.  Before  proceeding  to  put  the  next  question  -which  I  am  going  to  put 
to  you,  as  you  have  given  an  explanation  of  the  word  “  unscrupulous,”  do  you 
wish  to  make  any  further  explanation  of  the  words  you  used  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Chadwick  ? — I  used  them  entirely  in  reference  to  official  acts ;  the  word 
“  dangerous  ”  I  connect  entirely  with  the  danger  I  was  exposed  to  by  his 
management,  as  to  giving  effect  to  orders  which  I  would  not  have  consented  to 
had  they  been  brought  before  me  in  any  other  way. 

22624.  Captain  Pechell .]  Did  your  colleagues  agree  with  you  in  your  opinions 
of  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — I  do  not  like  to  speak  for  my  colleagues  ;  I  never  put  those 
words  to  my  colleagues ;  they  perfectly  concurred  with  me  in  the  expediency 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  proceedings  in  our  own  hands. 

22625.  Mr.  WdkleyC\  Is  there  any  minute  showing  that  the  Board  were 
dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — No. 

22626.  Mr.  Christie .]  When  your  son  succeeded  you  did  you  put  him  on  his 
guard  against  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — Never.  I  scrupulously  avoided,  and  have  done 
so  from  first  to  last,  ever  interfering  through  my  son  with  Poor-law  business.  I 
have  carefully  avoided  it.  I  do  not  think  my  son  has  ever  done  an  act  by  my 
advice,  nor  do  I  think  that  he  has  ever  formed  an  opinion  upon  it. 

22627.  Captain  Pechell .]  Mr.  Chadwick  still  remains  as  secretary  to  the 
Board  ? — Yes. 

22628.  Mr.  Christie  You  said,  while  you  were  Poor-law  Commissioner  the 
security  against  Mr.  Chadwick  had  been,  that  you  kept  the  business  in  your 
own  hands ;  what  security  did  you  look  to  when  you  left,  and  your  son  suc¬ 
ceeded  you  ? — I  did  not  think  about  the  business  after  I  left. 

22629.  Captain  Pechell. J  You  stated  in  your  answer  on  the  last  day,  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  were  conducted  principally  by  the 
First  Lord?— I  stated  that  I  thought  it  would  be  found  on  inquiry  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  business  of  the  Admiralty  was  disposed  of  by  the  First  Naval  Lord 
and  the  secretary,  without  being  brought  before  the  Board. 

22630.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  instance  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
or  any  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  writing  a  private  letter  to  any  officer  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  tender  his  resignation,  or  proposing 
to  him  his  resignation  ? — No  instance  of  the  kind  has  ever  come  within  my 
knowledge. 

22631.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  any  individual  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  the  times  of  which  you  spoke,  before  1830,  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  commissioner  of  a  dockyard  to  propose  to  that  commissioner  to  send  in 
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his  resignation  ? — I  can  perfectly  suppose  it  possible  that  if  a  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  knew  that  an  officer  of  a  dockyard  was  about  to  be  dismissed,  he  might 
write  to  him  to  say,  if  you  prefer  a  voluntary  resignation  to  the  certainty  of 
dismissal,  you  had  better  resign  at  once,  if  not,  an  order  will  go  down  two  days 
hence  to  dismiss  you.  I  can  imagine  that  possible. 

22632.  I  put  this  question  to  you,  assuming  the  commissioner  of  a  dock¬ 
yard,  towards  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  hold  the  same  position  as  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  does  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — My  answer,  I  think, 
applies  to  that  view  of  the  case. 

22633.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Chadwick  objected  to  your  removing  him  from 
the  room  ? — That  is  to  say,  asking  him  to  withdraw. 

22634.  What  wTould  have  been  the  result  if  Mr.  Chadwick  had  supported  his 
objections  by  continuing  in  the  room  ? — I  have  not  a  notion  ;  I  think  I  should 
have  moved,  “  That  this  Board  do  now  adjourn.” 

22635.  Had  the  secretary  objected  to  leave  the  room,  what  would  have  been 
the  result? — When  the  Board  was  dissolved  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
immaterial  whether  he  remained  or  not. 

22636.  You  would  have  all  walked  out  together? — Or  separately,  if  we 
pleased. 

22637.  Would  there  have  been  any  etiquette  as  to  who  went  out  first? — It 
is  not  established  in  the  law  of  precedency. 

22638.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  as  to  your  disapproving  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  secretary ;  have  you  ever  made  any  minute,  or  any  objection  in  writing, 
as  to  the  business  transacted  by  the  secretary  ?— There  was  once  a  dispute  ; 

I  disapproved  of  something  done  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  I  did  draw  a  Board 
minute  upon  it.  Mr.  Lefevre  was  present,  and  I  read  the  minute,  which  was 
a  minute  of  disapproval  of  something  Mr.  Chadwick  had  done  ;  I  do  not 
remember  what ;  but  not  wishing  to  make  a  record  of  it,  after  I  had  read  it, 
Mr.  Lefevre  and  I  agreed  not  to  put  it  upon  the  minutes,  and  it  never  got 
there. 

22639.  You  thought  it  advisable  not  to  have  any  such  minute? — I  thought 
it  was  more  kind  to  him ;  it  was  entirely  out  of  kindness  to  Mr.  Chadwick, 
towards  whom  I  never  had  a  particle  of  ill  will ;  of  whom  I  never  said  a  word 
which  could  have  a  tendency  to  injure  him,  and  as  to  whom,  though  we  differed, 
we  differed  as  Englishmen  ought  to  differ. 

22640.  You  stated  that  it  would  be  improper  that  the  business  should  go 
through  the  secretary,  as  it  would  leave  the  Board  only  the  duty  of  authenti¬ 
cating  the  minutes  r — In  using  those  words  I  quoted  a  passage  from  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick’s  evidence,  which  contains  the  word  44  authenticate.” 

22641.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — That  I  am  convinced  would  have  been  the 
result. 

22642.  Supposing  that  to  have  been  the  case,  would  it  be  necessary  that  a 
person  holding  the  office  of  secretary  should  possess  all  those  talents,  and  all 
those  abilities  and  legal  attainments  which  you  have  described  Mr.  Chadwick  to 
possess  ? — Unquestionably  so  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  never  have  disputed 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  ability ;  we  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
poor-law  should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  it  was  out  of  that  difference  of 
opinion  my  want  of  confidence  in  him  arose,  and  his  mode  of  managing  the 
business. 

22643.  Is  if  necessary  to  have  those  talents  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sitting 
up  stairs,  and  copying  what  has  been  stated  to  be  his  duty  at  the  present 
moment? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  has  passed  in  the  Poor-law  Office 
since  January  1839,  and  I  can  give  no  opinion  respecting  it;  I  know  nothing 
about  it. 

22644.  You  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Chadwick  was  appointed  to  the  Board 
as  a  gentleman  capable  of  giving  legal  advice  ? — If  giving  legal  advice  is  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  secretary  ;  I  understood  him  to  be  appointed  to  do  the  duties 
of  secretary,  whatever  they  might  be. 

2  2645.  The  duties  you  caused  him  to  perform  might  have  been  performed 
by  a  person  of  less  attainments  than  Mr.  Chadwick  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
measure  a  man’s  talents. 

22646.  Did  not  you  consider  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Board,  at  the 
same  time  with  yourself,  that  he  was  fully  competent,  and  knew  more  about 
the  business,  perhaps,  than  any  other  person  in  that  Board-room  ? — He  knew  a 
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great  deal  of  the  previous  inquiry ;  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  His  opinions  are  well  known  to  the  public  ;  but  as  for  stating,  com¬ 
paratively,  who  was  most  fit  to  do  the  business,  I  cannot  tell.  I  was  appointed 
a  Commissioner,  and  I  was  exhorted  by  Lord  Melbourne  to  keep  the  control  of 
the  business  in  our  own  hands,  and  I  did  it.  If  Government  had  thought  Mr. 
Chadwick  would  have  done  it  better  than  me,  I  wish  they  had  appointed  him  a 
Commissioner  instead  of  me. 

22647.  Is  not  this  the  result,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  of  the 
Commissioners  and  officers  in  Somerset  House,  Mr.  Chadwick  still  remains,  and 
has  been  there  from  the  commencement  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  Poor-law 
Act  ? — Unquestionably. 

22648.  Mr.  Wakley?\  The  Committee  are  not  to  infer  from  your  answer  that 
you  deem  Mr.  Chadwick  to  be  a  dishonourable  man  r — On  the  contrary ;  I 
never  had  an  idea  of  the  kind. 

22649.  From  the  manner  in  which  you  have  just  been  addressing  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick,  it  may  be  inferred  that  you  have  no  hostile  feeling  towards  him  now  ? — I 
never  had  towards  him  at  any  one  moment  the  slightest  hostile  feeling;  I 
always  bore  him  the  sincerest  good  will,  and  do  at  this  moment.  I  very  reluc¬ 
tantly  expressed  the  opinion  I  did  as  to  his  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
office. 

22650.  The  answer  which  you  returned  a  short  time  since,  notwithstanding 
its  pungent  character,  referred  in  reality  only  to  the  transactions  which  you 
named  P — It  only  referred  to  transactions  of  business  in  the  office,  but  not 
solely  confined  to  those  particular  transactions.  If  you  want  more  illustrations, 
1  can  give  you  plenty  more. 

22651 .  If  you  had  deemed  Mr.  Chadwick  to  have  been  a  person  unworthy  of 
trust  and  confidence,  would  not  you  have  considered  it  yourself  to  have  been 
your  duty  to  have  dismissed  him  ? — I  have  entirely  explained  that,  by  keeping 
the  business  in  our  own  hands,  I  thought  I  had  escaped  the  danger  which  I 
knew  I  should  have  been  exposed  to  had  I  left  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chadwick ; 
and  therefore  I  should  never  have  thought  of  dismissing  him,  and  I  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  which  could  in  any  way  injure  him. 

22652.  By  keeping  the  business  in  your  own  hands,  do  you  mean  excluding 
Mr.  Chadwick  from  the  sittings  of  the  Board  ? — Not  at  all. 

22653.  Do  you  mean  superintending  the  transaction  of  the  business  yourself? 
— Yes,  entirely;  taking  the  correspondence,  reading  the  letters,  preparing  the 
answers,  and  attending  to  every  detail  of  the  business  which  came  into  the 
office. 

22654.  What  did  you  consider,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Commission,  the 
duties  cf  the  secretary  to  have  been  ? — I  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  superintend 
all  the  works  of  detail  on  the  part  of  the  clerks,  and  all  the  executive  part  of 
the  business  that  passed  from  the  Board  ;  seeing  that  the  letters  were  properly 
written,  and  that  every  document  went  forth  properly ;  and  with  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  business  as  was  then  in  the  office,  there  was  ample  occupation  for 
the  secretary  in  such  superintendence. 

22655.  What  were  the  duties  which  you  consider  pertained  to  the  office  of 
secretary  after  you  had  made  the  regulation  you  have  mentioned  ? — Precisely 
of  the  same  character ;  to  see  that  the  business  directed  by  the  Board  was 
carried  out  according  to  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Board ;  that  all  docu¬ 
ments  went  from  the  office  properly  prepared,  written  and  so  on. 

22656.  In  what  consisted  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  secretary  in 
tlm  previous  and  in  the  subsequent  periods  you  have  mentioned ;  it  appears  he 
had  the  same  duties  r — Exactly  the  same ;  there  was  no  difference. 

22657.  In  what  respect  did  you  limit  his  power;  you  stated  you  thought 
you  had  guarded  yourselves  against  Mr.  Chadwick  ?-— I  have  gone  over  the 
particulars  before,  and  very  fully  explained  them ;  I  required  the  correspon¬ 
dence  to  be  brought  before  the  Commissioners.  It  was  open  to  us  to  take 
another  course,  which  was,  to  have  had  the  correspondence  brought  before  the 
Board,  in  which  case  it  would  have  come  with  such  answers  as  it  was  necessary 
to  send  to  the  letters  suggested  by  the  secretaries.  I  did  not  wish  the  answers 
to  be  suggested  by  the  secretaries,  nor  to  have  the  various  matters  prepared 
beforehand  for  us  to  authenticate ;  I  required  it  to  emanate  from  ourselves. 

22658.  So  that  you  had  the  actual  supervision  of  everything  that  was  done  ? 

-I  believe  during  the  whole  time  I  was  at  the  office,  the  actual  supervision  of 

everything 
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Trything  that  was  done  was  before  me  and  my  colleagues  ;  the  instances  in 
which  the  contrary  happened  are  those  I  have  alluded  to,  and  I  might  add 
others,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

22659.  You  were  the  first  Commissioner,  I  believe  ? _ I  was. 

22660.  You  have  been  informed  probably  that  at  Andover  there  was  a  wrong 
dietary  m  operation?—!  quitted  the  Board  in  1839,  and  I  have  no  knowledge 

AndoTer'  °f  transactions  since’  and  1  have  avoided  any  inquiry  about 

22661.  Are  not  you  aware  that  there  was  a  wrong  dietary  in  operation  in 
"the  Andover  Union  for  a  series  of  years  ? — No. 

22662.  Do  you  know  now  by  whom  the  dietary  was  framed  which  was  first 

^en  t  eie.  No;  I  can  tell  you  all  I  know  about  the  dietaries  when  I  was 
a  Commissioner. 

•  ^as  ^  framed  the  dietaries? — Ido  not  think  any  particular 

individual  framed  the  dietaries.  The  matter  arose  in  this  way:  When  the 
woi  louses  were  established,  it  was  necessary,  as  it  is  in  all  workhouses,  that 
ere  s  ou  be  a  dietary  fixed  in  each.  We  had  but  one  wish  on  the  subject 
ot  dietaries,  which  was,  that  in  their  quality  they  should  be  such  food  as  the 
people  ot  the  country  were  accustomed  to ;  and  next,  that  they  should  be  as 
1  eia  as  might  be,  keeping  within  our  rule,  which  was,  that  they  were  not  to 
exceed  the  ordinary  amount  of  food  of  persons  of  a  similar  class  with  the 
paupers ;  that  the  people  in  the  workhouse  were  not  to  be  better  fed  than  the 
a  ourmg  people  out  of  it.  We  had  no  other  wish  than  that ;  we  would  have 
lett  every  Board  of  Guardians  to  suggest  the  dietary  for  themselves,  if  they 
couJd  do  so;  but  as  the  suggestion  of  dietaries  was  a  very  difficult  thing,  we 
thought  it  would  facilitate  the  business  if  we  asked  questions,  and  obtained 
inhumation  from  persons  conversant  with  such  subjects.  Mr.  Mott  was  one 
person  we  consulted.  We  got  the  dietary  of  St.  George’s,  Westminster,  which 
was  one  of  the  best  managed  parishes  in  the  world ;  and  we  got  others ;  and 

wp  th,WG  eXiami^er  and  considered  them,  and  talked  about  them, 

hv  «PT?rSht  facilltate  the  operations  of  those  Boards  of  Guardians 

Z™A°Ut  half  *1  d°Z.en  suSSestions  of  dietaries.  They  were  not  man¬ 
datory  but  we  merely  said,  “If  you  have  no  dietary  you  prefer,  here  are 

3*!’-°  wletalles;  lUS^  consider  whether  either  of  those  will  suit  your 
n  •  We  ne,'?r  1!ad  an^  reason  whatever  to  think  that  they  were 
materially  m  error.  But  there  are  some  facts  which  I  perfectly  well  recollect 

intcMn'actfce  col^murucated  to  Vs  on  subject  of  dietaries,  when  they  came 
into  practice.  A  gentleman,  either  of  Maidstone  or  Canterbury,  said  to  us, 

less  Than  had  &St  seen(,the  dietaries,  he  thought  the  quantity  of  food  was 
less  than  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  a  strong  able-bodied  man. 

nowing  myself,  he  said,  “  that  I  am  a  strong  able-bodied  man,  I  lived 

fuffibX-  T  Cn  °ne  °f  -yT  dietaries’  and  1  Write  t0  tel1  that  it  is  quite 
cient ,  I  never  was  m  better  health  in  my  life.”  Another  statement  which 

came  to  us  frequently  was  this :  Of  the  food  consumed  in  cottages,  a  very  large 

tlTthe11 «  the  !!orkmS  men,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  the  same  food  goes 
to  the  children ;  in  the  arrangements  you  have  made,  while  the  children  are 

nofsf  dRutbnhhr  than  they  are  in  the  C0ttases>  the  able-bodied  men  are 
not  so.  But  although  persons  not  conversant  with  the  subject  are  sometimes 

a5°n‘f  'ed,,a-  the  State  of  the  dietaries,  yet  upon  the  whole,  I  really  believe 
that  the  advice  we  gave  was  not  bad  advice.  At  all  events,  if  we  ever  saw 

“  m0dlfy  -0r  ?ha“ge  the  dietary  in  a  Particular  case,  we  never  made 
the  least  scruple  in  doing  so ;  and  there  was  never  any  wish  to  put  the  amount 

the  d°etov  Tf  tlml  hhlCb  ^1  rUle  fndi®ated’  that  il  should  notPbe  better  than 
the  dietary  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

22664.  Suppose  the  labouring  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  were  starving  ? 
-rhat  would  take  it  out  of  the  general  rule.  I  mean,  of  course  when  Toi 
starving ;  in  their  ordinary  condition  of  existence.  ’ 

guS;Wthatfs0d-foverned  ch;?fly in  y°ar  decision  by the  desire  °f 

Bm  guardians  \  1°''  Seneral'y ,a<  opt  the  dietary  which  was  the  choice  of 

six  to  let  t  W,Ti  hl  v  Te  DeT  fad,ed;  lf  they  made  a  selection  of  one  of  the 
C  m i, ,  i  T  ,  *ake  whichever  they  pleased ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  a  Board  of 

exTSlnftlke0^  oPfTterdure.dietary  ^  We  “*ht  haVe  thouSht  80 
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Sir  T.  F.  Lewis.  22 666.  Are  not  the  guardians  generally  the  employers  of  labour  in  the 

_  neighbourhood ;  the  payers  of  wages,  in  fact  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

u  August  1846.  22667.  Do  you  consider,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  safe  to  trust  the 

choice  of  the  dietary  to  such  a  body  of  persons  ? — Under  our  control,  I  think 
it  was.  If  we  had  reason  to  think,  comparing  it  with  other  dietaries  which 
had  been  long  tried  in  practice,  that  the  one  they  recommended  was  an 
adequate  one,  there  could  have  been  no  danger  in  trusting  the  suggestion  of 
it  to  them.  If  they  had  sent  us  one  which  we  thought  too  scanty,  we  should 
have  said  immediately,  “  This  is  too  little  ;  you  must  augment  it.”  If  we 
found  in  the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  Westminster,  that  a  dietary  had  been  esta¬ 
blished  which  had  worked  perfectly  well  for  year  after  year,  we  should  have 
felt  that  it  at  least  had  the  test  of  experience  ;  and  if  a  Board  of  Guardians 
sent  up  one  which  was  equal  in  quantity  to  that,  we  should  have  thought  we 
were  perfectly  safe  in  approving  of  it. 

22668.  There  are  six  tables,  five  of  them  varying  from  the  quantity  of  food 
allowed  at  St.  George’s  ? — The  reason  we  had  six  was,  that  the  habits  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  vary  very  much  as  to  food, 
and  therefore  they  were  so  arranged,  as  we  thought,  to  suit  themselves  to  the 
circumstances  of  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  there  was  no  other  object. 

22669.  You  say  you  endeavoured  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  food  which 
labourers  were  receiving  out  of  the  workhouse ;  did  you  inquire  how  they  were 
fed  in  the  goals  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — That  was  very  often  forced  upon  our 
attention;  but  we  did  not  think  that  the  gaol  diet  was  a  rule  that  we  could 
possibly  go  by.  I  believe  that  persons  under  the  circumstances  of  criminals 
require  different  sustenance  to  persons  in  workhouses.  I  avow  that  we  did 
not  think  that  the  rules  of  gaol  diet  were  at  all  rules  for  workhouse  diet. 

22670.  Do  you  consider  that,  taking  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  who  have 
been  there  only  for  a  short  time,  as  well  as  the  inmates  of  a  gaol  who  have 
been  also  inmates  for  a  short  time,  the  former  should  be  fed  worse  than  the 
latter;  in  other  words,  do  you  think  an  able-bodied  labourer  should  be  worse 
fed  than  an  able-bodied  criminal  ? — I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  use  in  the  examination  of  gaol  diets,  for  they  could  not  form  a  rule  for 
workhouse  diets.  We  had  no  other  rule  than  the  one  I  have  stated,  that  they 
should  not  be  fed  better  than  the  labouring  classes  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
we  had  no  wish  to  produce  any  inconvenience  by  an  inadequate  quantity  of 
food.  We  did  not  want  to  make  the  workhouse  discouraging  by  an  under 
diet ;  we  deliberately  determined  we  would  not  act  upon  that  principle,  and 
we  acted  upon  no  other  principle  than  the  necessary  one  that  it  should  not 
be  a  larger  amount  of  food  than  the  labouring  classes  had. 

22671.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  it  was  one  of  your  ruling  principles,  and  does  it 
not  appear  in  all  your  reports,  that  your  object  was  to  make  the  workhouse  dis¬ 
couraging  ? — Not  as  respects  diet. 

22672.  Have  not  you  yourself  stated  that  your  object  was  not  to  allow  the 
inmates  of  a  workhouse  to  be  fed  better  than  the  poor  persons  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — That  is  an  equality ;  at  least  as  well,  I  said.  If  they  are  fed 
in  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other  it  cannot  act  as  a  discouragement.. 

22673.  Are  you  aware,  that  when  the  poor-law  was  first  established,  and 
since,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  the  wages  in  many  unions  do  not  exceed, 
for  able-bodied  labourers  with  a  family,  7  &  week  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  pos¬ 

sible  to  decide  upon  the  condition  of  a  labouring  man  simply  by  the  amount  of 
the  wages  which  he  is  said  to  receive.  I  know  myself  that  in  the  county  in 
which  I  live,  if  I  were  to  state  that  a  labourer  had  8  s.  or  9  s.  a  week,  and  per¬ 
sons  imagined  that  they  had  nothing  else,  they  would  come  to  a  very  inaccurate 
conclusion.  Labourers  have  frequently  other  sources  of  advantage  and  emolu¬ 
ment  than  their  mere  wages.  In  the  county  in  which  I  live  I  know  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  the  case. 

22674.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  to  you  relative  to  the  wages  the  labourers  received  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ? — Far  from  it ;  but  taking  other  considerations  also  into  the  account ; 
many  other  things  are  necessary  to  ascertain  if  you  are  to  go  into  that  than 
their  mere  amount  of  wages ;  the  rent  the  man  pays,  the  amount  of  garden  the 
man  has,  the  facilities  the  farmer  may  give  him  as  to  pigs.  Almost  every 
labourer  with  me  has  a  run  for  his  pig ;  the  liberty  of  setting  potatoes,  and 

other  things  of  immense  importance ;  but  I  avow  tbe  principle  that  it  was  our 

wish 
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wish  so  to  arrange  the  dietaries  that  they  should  not  be  better  fed  in  the  work- 
house  than  they  could  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  by  fair  labour,  feed 
themselves  out  of  it. 

22675.  So  that  the  guardians,  having  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  with  the 
labourers,  were  the  persons  who  fixed  the  dietary  under  your  authority  in  the 
workhouses  which  the  labourer  had  to  fall  back  upon,  and  nothing  else,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  wages  which  were  offered  ? — In  answer  to 
that  question,  I  can  only  say,  that  according  to  my  view  of  the  case,  no  guardian 
can  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  or  ever  does. 

22676.  Do  you  mean  that  the  wages  are  regulated  by  the  supply  and 
demand  ? — They  are  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market,  and  a  vast  multitude 
of  circumstances  which  I  cannot  go  into.  I  believe  that  the  person  who  had 
more  to  do  than  any  other  in  framing  the  dietaries  was  Mr.  Mott ;  he  had 
had  great  experience  in  these  matters ;  he  had  been  a  workhouse  keeper  ;  but  it 
was  not  left  alone  to  him  ;  we  got  information  from  other  sources.  I  dare  say 
we  had  50  dietaries  at  different  workhouses  before  us. 

22677.  Do  you  recollect  sitting  as  a  Board  upon  this  subject  ? — Most  dis¬ 
tinctly,  again  and  again. 

22678.  And  taking  information  from  witnesses  ? — From  such  persons  as 
w  ere  then  in  communication  with  us  ;  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  Mr.  Power 
was  very  much  consulted,  and  Mr.  Leslie. 

22679.  Do  your  records  exhibit  any  accounts  which  can  give  to  this 
Committee  any  information  upon  the  subject? — The  records  are  with  Mr. 
Chadwick. 

22680.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  minutes  were  ever  made  of  the 
evidence  you  took  on  the  subject  ? — I  dare  say  not. 

22681.  Can  you  name  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Leslie  from 
whom  you  received  information  which  induced  you  to  frame  the  tables  which 
were  first  issued  ? — Mr.  Mott  was  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  had  much 
information  upon  this  point ;  there  was  another  Assistant  Commissioner,  who 
gave  us  great  and  valuable  assistance  ;  I  mean  Mr.  Power.  He  is  now  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  he  was  very  much  consulted  by  us  on  all  those  arrangements,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  obtained  some  information  for  us.  Many  Assistant  Commissioners 
sent  up  dietaries.  Sir  Francis  Head  interested  himself  very  much  on  this 
subject ;  he  arranged  one  of  the  tables. 

22682.  Can  you  tell  us  which  is  the  fortunate  number  ? — No,  I  cannot.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  the  subject  was  not  neglected ;  great  pains  were  taken  upon 
it ;  we  strove  to  do  it  us  well  as  we  could. 

22683.  You  say  that  your  rule  of  action  was,  that  the  workhouse  dietary 
should  not  be  better  than  the  dietary  of  the  labouring  people  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — It  was  ;  that  was  our  governing  rule. 

22684.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Did  you  examine  any  labourers  upon  the  subject  of  the 
dietary  ? — Not  before  the  Board ;  but  our  Assistant  Commissioners  were  capable 
of  doing  all  that  for  us.  If  we  had  said  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Dor¬ 
setshire,  find  out  for  us  what  is  the  general  consumption  of  the  labouring  people 
in  the  county,  we  should  have  had  in  10  days  such  a  mass  of  information  from 
him,  as  would  have  left  us  without  doubt  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

22685.  Is  there  any  record  of  the  information  which  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  sent  you  relative  to  the  statements  they  had  derived  from  the  labourers 
on  the  subject  of  the  dietary  r — There  can  be  none,  I  should  think. 

22686.  Mr.  S.  Wortley^\  You  were  asked  just  now  whether  you  conceived  it 
possible,  if  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  or  any  other  Board,  had  come  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  dismiss  any  subordinate,  that  one  member  should  communicate  to 
that  individual  his  desire  that  he  should  resign.  Supposing  any  Board  had 
come  to  that  resolution,  on  the  ground  of  loss  of  confidence  in  that  subordinate, 
but  not  on  any  ground  reflecting  on  his  honour,  would  not  it  be  an  act  of  kind™ 
ness  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  resigning  without  the  apparent  stigma  of 
being  dismissed  ? — I  think  it  is  only  for  that  very  purpose,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  that  feeling,  that  such  a  letter  could  be  written  ;  to  the  persons 
themselves,  it  could  not  matter  whether  they  dismissed  their  officer  or  suffered 
him  to  resign. 

22687.  Your  attention  was  called  to  a  passage  in  the  second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioners ;  will  you  look  at  the  commencement  of  that  Annual 
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Sir  T.  F.  Lewis.  Report,  and  tell  me  what  the  date  of  it  is  ?— ' “  Poor-law  Commission  Office  17th 
— - -  August  1836.” 

n  August  1846.  22688.  Will  you  look  further  on  in  the  book  ;  you  will  find  the  Consolidated 

Order  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  ;  what  is  the  date  of  that  ? — The  7th 
of  March  1836. 

22689.  Will  you  look  back  under  that  Consolidated  Order;  you  will  find  the 
allowance  to  widows  with  children,  or  infirm  and  aged  persons,  is  to  cease  after 
a  certain  day  in  June?— Not  to  those  actually  in  receipt  of  it  at  the  time  the 
order  was  issued,  but  with  reference  to  all  such  as  might  make  application  for 
relief  after  the  1st  day  of  June. 

22690.  Having  reference  to  those  several  dates,  can  you,  in  the  passage 
which  you  have  referred,  to,  have  been  alluding  to  the  working  of  that  clause 
for  gradually  abolishing  out-door  relief,  when  you  spoke  of  widows  with 
children,  and  aged  and  infirm  persons,  still  relieving  relief  in  August  1836  ?— 
As  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  order  which  is  dated  the  7th  of  March,  it 
says  that,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  June  next,  the  persons  who  are  not 
accustomed  to,  that  is,  not  actually  in  the  receipt  of,  relief  on  that  1st  day  of 
June,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  refief  ordered  them,  though  coming  within 
those  classes. 

22691.  In  reporting  on  the  17th  of  August,  when  you  allude  to  widows  with 
children,  and  aged  and  infirm  persons,  receiving  relief,  can  you  be  there 
speaking  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  an  order  which,  after  June,  was  to  pro¬ 
hibit  that  ? — I  have  already  stated,  with  reference  to  that  passage,  that  it  is 
erroneous,  and  it  does  not  give  a  correct  view  of  the  effect  of  the  order. 

22692.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Is  not  it  clear  that  that  particular  portion  of  the 
order  was  not  in  operation  in  the  union  at  that  time  ? — I  should  not  say  that  I 
felt  sure  of  that.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  I  see  the  two  things  are  not  in 
accordance.  I  see  this  statement  in  the  Report  is  not  a  correct  statement  ; 
and  this  was  taking  place  in  an  union  to  which  the  Consolidated  Order  was 
issued. 

22693.  Supposing  that  particular  part  of  the  order  was  carried  into  opera¬ 
tion  ? — Yes. 

22694.  Suppose  that  had  not  been  the  case  ?— Then  this  would  have  been 
true. 

22695.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  know  that  it  was  not  carried  into  operation? 
—One  of  the  orders  abolishing  it  says  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and 
I  think  I  said  before  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  never  carried  into 
effect  in  Lambeth ;  I  do  not  believe  it  was  practicable  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

22696.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  not  carried  into  effect?— No,  I  reallv  do 
not. 

22697.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Looking  to  that  statement  of  facts  on  page  10,  are 
you  under  the  impression  that  a  portion  of  the  order  had  not  been  carried  into 

effect  in  those  parishes  ? — Decidedly  so ;  I  think  it  was  never  carried  into 
effect. 


Mr.  David  Jones,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  David  Jones.  22698.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  I  belieye  you  are  a  Clerk  in  the  Poor-law  office? — 
- - I  am. 

22699.  Captain  Pechell.]  Are  you  a  Welshman? — Of  course. 

22700.  Were  you  ever  acting  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Parker? — I  was. 

22701.  Are  you  aware  that  a  certain  statement  has  been  made  before  this 
Committee,  with  reference  to  a  conversation  which  it  is  alleged  passed  between 
Mr.  Parker  and  yourself,  on  the  subject  of  certain  quarterly  reports  ? — Not  a 
conversation  ;  I  believe  Mr.  Parker  stated  that  he  had  written  to  me. 

22702.  Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  Parker  that  quarterly  reports  were  not  required 
of  him  ? — I  certainly  never  did. 

22703.  Was  it  part  of  your  duty  to  prepare  for  Mr.  Parker  the  summaries 
necessary  for  those  reports  ? — It  was ;  and  I  did  so  at  the  end  of  every  quarter 
except  the  last  quarter  that  I  was  engaged  with  him.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
then  to  do  so,  because  it  could  not  be  done  till  after  the  close  of  the  quarter, 
and  my  engagement  terminated  with  the  quarter,  or  else  the  trouble  was  so 
little  that  I  should  not  have  hesitated  at  all. 

*2704.  Do  I  understand  that  you  kept  all  the  summaries  necessary  for  this 

report. 
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report,  with  the  exception  of  that  necessary  for  the  last  quarter  ? — For  the 
time  I  was  with  him.  I  kept  them  the  more  perfectly  because  it  was  my  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  to  send  copies  of  the  diaries,  and  accompanying 
those  I  always  sent  the  quarterly  reports. 

22705.  Then  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  you  did  not  prepare  the  sum¬ 
maries  for  three  quarters  is  not  correct,  as  far  as  your  recollection  goes  ? — It 
is  not. 

22706.  Are  you  positive  upon  that  subject? — I  am  quite  certain. 

22707.  Are  you  also  positive  that  you  never  stated  to  Mr.  Parker  that  quar¬ 
terly  reports  were  not  required,  and  had  fallen  into  disuse  ?  —  I  did  not. 
I  think  Mr.  Parker  must  have  confounded  two  circumstances.  I  did,  about  the 
end  of  1843,  represent  to  him  that  the  other  reports  were  discontinued,  think¬ 
ing  it  the  time  that  he  had  had  an  official  communication  to  that  effect ;  but 
it  appears  he  had  not ;  he  had  it  the  next  day,  I  believe.  That  was  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  weekly  returns  for  May  ;  they  were  made  monthly,  and  from  that 
time  they  were  discontinued  by  direction. 

22708.  Were  you  aware  that  an  official  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Parker, 
calling  for  those  reports  which  were  in  arrear  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

22709.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  What  was  the  date  of  that  official  letter  ? — The 
16th  August  1841. 

22710.  (To  Mr.  Jones.)  You  were  cognizant  of  that  letter  ?— Yes ;  I  was 
in  the  room  when  Mr.  Owen  drafted  it, 

22711.  Upon  the  receipt  of  that  letter  by  Mr.  Parker,  did  he  write  to  you 
upon  the  subject  ? — No. 

22712.  Are  you  sure  of  it? — Yes;  Mr.  Parker  came  to  the  office  on  the 
18th,  and  came  up  to  Mr.  Owen  and  offered  some  explanation  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  delay,  and  stated  at  the  same  time  he  had  forwarded  one  and  had  left  it 
below,  and  that  another  would  be  forthcoming  to-morrow. 

22713.  Did  he  then  impute  any  blame  to  you  for  not  preparing  the  sum¬ 
maries? — No. 

22714.  Did  he  throw  the  responsibility  upon  you  of  not  having  sent  those 
reports? — No ;  the  only  remark  he  made  was,  “  As  you  were  my  clerk  till  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  I  shall  expect  you  to  make  the  report  for  that  quarter of 
course  it  did  not  occur  to  me,  or  I  should  have  done  it.  I  did  so,  and  sent  to 
him. 

22715.  Did  Mr.  Parker  at  any  subsequent  period  blame  you  for  having 
neglected  to  forward  the  summaries  ? — No,  not  at  all.  The  first  I  heard  of  it 
was  his  statement  to  this  Committee. 

22716.  Did  you  supply  Mr.  Parker  with  the  summary  for  the  quarter  ending 
the  31st  December  1844  ? — Yes,  I  did  ;  it  was  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  after  the 
1 8th  August,  he  desired  me  to  prepare  it,  and  I  sent  it  to  him  accompanied  by 
another  duplicate  of  another  quarter.  He  sent  in  one  quarter,  in  duplicate,  and 
I  returned  that  to  him  at  the  same  time. 

22717.  Mr.  Christie.]  When  did  you  cease  to  be  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  ?— De¬ 
cember  1844. 

22718.  For  how  many  quarters  were  those  reports  in  arrear,  when  he  was 
written  to  about  them  ? — Five  quarters. 

22719.  When  was  he  written  to  about  them  ? — The  16th  August  1845. 

22720.  How  many  quarters  had  elapsed  since  you  ceased  to  be  Mr.  Parker’s 
clerk  ? — Two  quarters  clear. 

22721 .  Then  there  were  three  reports  in  arrear  which  should  have  been  made 
while  you  were  his  clerk  ? — Yes. 

22722.  How  is  it  that  those  were  not  made? — I  cannot  account  for  it.  All 
I  had  to  do  to  them  was  to  make  a  summary  of  his  visits,  which  I  did  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter.  The  first  two  quarters  were  not  transmitted  to  the  office. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  withholding  them.  Mr.  Parker  had  to  complete  them 
by  affixing  observations  on  the  state  of  each  union. 

22723.  Three  out  of  those  five  reports  which  were  in  arrear,  should  have 
been  made  while  you  were  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  ? — Yes,  it  is  so ;  at  least  strictly 
not  more  than  two,  because  the  report  could  not  be  made  for  the  last  quarter 
I  was  his  clerk,  till  after  the  termination  of  the  quarter. 

22724.  Strictly,  two  of  those ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  theThird  should  not 
have  been  made  by  you  ? — Yes. 

0.45 — 40,  I  22725.  While 
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Mr.  D.  Jones :  2272.5.  While  you  were  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  what  other  duties  did  you  perform 

- -  in  the  office  ? — The  whole  of  the  time  I  was  assistant  to  Mr  Owen. 

11  August  1846.  22726.  At  the  time  when  you  were  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  ? — Yes. 

22727.  When  you  had  made  out  those  quarterly  reports  for  Mr.  Parker,  what 
did  you  do  with  them  ? — I  sent  them  to  his  address  for  the  day. 

22728.  When  he  returned  them,  if  he  did  return  them,  what  was  done  with 
them  in  the  office  ? — They  went  forward  in  the  usual  course  of  letters,  and 
went  before  the  Commissioners,  and  ultimately  they  were  directed  to  be  filed 
by  Mr.  Owen. 

22729.  Was  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  his  assistant,  to  file  those  reports  ?• — Yes, 
it  was,  generally  speaking,  to  sort  them  into  their  places. 

22730.  Do  you  remember  sending  to  Mr.  Parker  those  two  reports  which 
you  say  you  ought  to  hare  made  out  for  him  ? — I  do  ;  in  fact  even  if  I  do  not 
recollect  it,  I  should  say  inferentially  I  must  have  done  so. 

22731.  Do  you  remember  it  or  not  ? — Yes;  beyond  that,  I  am  certain  as  to 
the  fact ;  I  remember  it  distinctly. 

22732.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  or  seen  those  reports  since? — No,  I  have 
not. 

22733-  They  have  not  turned  up  since  ? — I  have  not  seen  anything  of  them ; 
Mr.  Parker,  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  of  August  with  the  first  report  he  sent  in, 
stated  that  the  others  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  were  copied,  but  I 
never  saw  them.  ; 

22734.  Did  he  say  the  “others,”  or  “one  other”?  —  The  “others,”  I 
believe. 

22735.  I  thought  you  said  a  little  while  ago,  “  one  other”  ? — No  ;  he  told 
Mr.  Owen  that  one  other  should  be  forwarded  the  next  day. 

22736.  You  say  you  remember  giving  some  information  to  Mr.  Parker  about 
the  monthly  summaries  being  discontinued  ? — Yes. 

22737.  When  was  that? — That  was  just  about  the  time  that  an  official  letter 
was  sent  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

22738.  When  was  that? — It  was  the  30th  of  November  1843.  I  have 
referred  to  that  document. 

22739.  You  think  when  Mr.  Parker  told  us  that  you  had  told  him  that 
the  quarterly  reports  were  discontinued,  he  may  have  confounded  between  the 
quarterly  reports  and  the  monthly  reports  ? — I  have  every  reason  to  think  so. 
1  had  no  grounds  to  represent  that  those  were  discontinued,  because  I  knew 
that  they  were  growing  in  importance  ;  that  the  Commissioners  were  attaching 
more  importance  to  them  than  formerly. 

22740.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  so?-^-I  had  a  conversation  with  him.  The 
form  was  altered ;  and  I  remember  his  asking  me  the  reason  why  it  was 
altered.  The  object  was  to  make  them  more  perfect  than  they  were  before. 

22741.  Did  you  write  the  letter  to  Mr.  Parker,  reminding  him  of  the  reports 
in  arrear,  and  asking  for  them  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

22742.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  letter  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did ;  I 
cannot  say ;  there  were  three  written  ;  letters  were  written  to  twTo  others  at  the 
same  time. 

22743.  Was  the  letter  written  in  Mr.  Owen’s  room  ? — It  was  drafted  in 
Mr.  Owen’s  room. 

22744.  I  understand  similar  letters  were  written  at  the  same  time  to  two 
other  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

22745.  Who  were  they? — I  think  Mr.  Owen  can  state  that  best. 

22746.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — I  think  they  were 
Colonel  Wade  and  Mr.  Austin. 

22747.  (To  Mr.  Jones.)  Do  you  remember  how  many  of  those  reports 
were  in  arrear? — I  cannot  say  at  this  moment.  I  do  not  think  so  many  as 
Mr.  Parker. 

22748.  How  long  were  you  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk? — Two  years  and  three 
months. 

22749.  he  give  you  plenty  of  work  to  do? — He  did. 

22750.  Did  he  work  hard  himself? — I  must  say,  from  what  I  saw  of  him, 
I  thought  it  was  a  very  laborious  life. 

22751.  And  you  had  a  good  opportunity  of  judging,  being  his  clerk  for  two 
years  and  three  months? — My  visits  to  him  were  occasional. 

22752.  But  they  were  all  about  business,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  certainly;  but 

most 
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most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  country  in  journeying.  When  he  was  at 
home  on  vacant  days,  he  required  me  to  attend  him  after  office  hours. 

22753.  Were  those  vacant  days  holidays,  or  was  he  attending  to  other 
work? — Some  business  often  called  him  into  town,  such  as  the  Gilbert  Unions 
Committee ;  and  another  week  I  can  remember  he  was  at  home  ill,  having 
received  an  injury  to  his  knee. 

22754.  Was  he  at  work  then  at  all? — Yes;  I  think  the  whole  of  the  week 
I  was  at  his  house. 

22755.  You  stayed  there  ? — 1  slept  there. 

22756.  Is  it  your  impression  that  Mr.  Parker  was  a  hard-working  man? — 

I  must  say  that  that  is  my  impression, 

22757.  Have  you  ever  been  clerk  to  any  other  Assistant  Commissioner? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

22758.  Had  you  any  means,  in  your  position  in  Somerset  House,  of  forming 
opinions  about  Assistant  Commissioners,  how  far  they  like  work? — No  ;  I  think 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a  judgment  upon  that  subject. 

22759.  Having  been  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  you  can  gUe  an  opinion  about  him  ? 
— So  far  as  I  have  seen  him  at  work  I  thought  he  was  very  devoted  and  hard¬ 
working  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  Assistant  Commissioner  at¬ 
tends  to  his  duty  when  visiting  the  workhouses. 

22760.  Captain  Pechell.']  You  stated  that  Mr.  Parker  was  very  much  employed 
during  the  time  of  getting  up  the  information  for  the  Gilbert  Unions  ? — He  was. 
The  whole  of  the  time  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Committee  of  the  Gilbert 
Unions,  generally  speaking,  I  went  up  to  his  house  three  nights  a  week  to 
assist  him. 

22761.  He  worked  a  good  deal  at  night  ? — Chiefly  at  night ;  at  least  so  far 
as  I  saw  him  work. 

22762.  His  brains  were  taxed  then  very  much  by  candle-light? — Of  course. 

22763.  Are  you  aware  that  he  furnished  Mr.  Commissioner  Lewis  with  a 
great  deal  of  information  with  which  Mr.  Commissioner  Lewis  was  to  appear 
before  the  Gilbert  Union  Committee  ?— All  I  can  say  is,  that  Mr.  Parker  did 
make  researches,  and  prepare  statements  with  that  avowed  object.  I  know 
nothing  further. 

22764.  Did  you  copy  any  of  them  out? — Yes. 

22765.  Then  you  are  a  pretty  good  judge  of  the  labour  which  he  performed 
on  that  occasion  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  it  was  very  extensive. 

22766.  Mr.  Parker,  during  the  time  he  was  preparing  information  for  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  as  against  the  Gilbert  Incorporations,  was  thereby 
prevented  from  going  to  visit  the  Poor-law  Unions  in  this  district?— I  presume 
so.  I  do  not  know  what  his  instructions  might  have  been  about  remaining  in 
town.  ' 

22767.  Did  this  occupation  of  getting  information  against  the  Gilbert  Unions 
continue  more  than  one  Session  ? — Yes^  it  was  continued  for  a  short  time  in  the 
second  Session. 

‘  |  Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 
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Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
Papers,  <fc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they  ! 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Christie, 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Captain  Pechell. 

LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  John  Walsh. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 


William  Day,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


22768.  Mr.  Christie.']  WHEN  were  yon  appointed  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner? — I  was  appointed  in  January  1836  ;  the  date  of  my  commission  was  the 
16th  of  January. 

22769.  Did  you  solicit  the  appointment? — Certainly  not;  I  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  appointment,  till  a  communication  was  made  to  me  from  the 
Commissioners,  through  Mr.  Chadwick,  offering  me  the  situation. 

22770.  To  what  district  were  you  appointed  ? — In  the  first  instance  I  went  to 
Shropshire  ;  two  of  the  Welsh  counties  were  added ;  after  I  had  put  them  in 
union,  the  rest  of  North  Wales  was  added  ;  and,  in  1840,  South  Wales  was 
added.  There  were  also  one  or  two  small  portions  of  Cheshire  and  Hereford, 
which  were  added  at  different  times ;  I  can  give  the  dates  if  necessary. 

22771.  Do  yon  happen  to  remember  how  many  unions  were  in  your  district 
when  you  were  first  appointed  to  it? — I  formed  them  ;  there  were  13  unions  in 
Shropshire,  and  I  think  about  20  unions  altogether ;  that  is,  at  first.  I  finally 
had  60  unions,  including  the  incorporations. 

22772.  Chairman.]  The  amount  of  60  unions  dates  from  1840,  does  it? — I 
think  about  that  time  ;  there  were  one  or  two  changes  afterwards. 

22773.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  continued  in  the  same 
district,  though  several  additions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  from  your  first 
appointment  till  you  ceased  to  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner? — There  was  a 
portion  of  the  district  I  retained  throughout  the  whole  period ;  there  were  some¬ 
times  additions  made,  and  once  or  twice  subtractions  made ;  but  as  far  as  the 
bulk  of  Shropshire  goes,  and  Montgomery  and  Merioneth,  the  whole  of  that  I 
retained  during  the  period  I  was  in  the  commission. 

22774.  I  observe  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1841,  when  12  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  spoken  of,  it  is  said,  “  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  districts, 
from  their  area,  and  the  number  of  the  unions  in  almost  all,  exceed  the  powers  of 
a  single  Assistant  Commissioner ;  for  example,  the  whole  of  Wales,  with  parts 
of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  form  one  district was  that  your  district  ? — 
That  was  my  district,  and  that  list  of  unions  includes  only  50  ;  I  finally  had  60. 

22775.  When  this  remark  was  made  the  district  included  only  50  unions  and 
incorporations;  10  were  subsequently  added,  and  you  continued  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  for  that  district  from  1841  till  you  ceased  to  be  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner? — Yes  ;  that  list  is  not  quite  correct  as  to  the  individual  unions,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  so  for  the  purpose. 

22776.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  hardly 
know ;  I  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Nicholls  in  January  1844,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  communication  I  sent  my  resignation ;  therefore  I  first 
ceased  to  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  at  that  time ;  my  commission  was 
returned  me,  and  I  finally  transmitted  it  on  the  31st  of  March. 

22777.  Then  you  continued  for  three  years  after  this  expression  of  opinion  by 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  their  Annual  Report,  Assistant  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner  for  that  district? — Yes. 
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22778.  And  unions  were  added  to  it  in  the  meantime  ?— Yes. 

22770.  I  believe  in  the  latter  part  of  1843  you  met  with  an  accident  ? — I  did, 
in  August  1843. 

22780.  Will  you  state  what  the  accident  was? — The  accident  was  a  fall  down 
the  steps  of  the  terrace  at  Lord  Cawdor’s  ;  I  slipped  down  the  stone  steps,  and 
the  effect  of  it  was  to  lacerate  all  the  fibres  the  whole  length  of  the  leg  up  to 
the  thigh.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  examined  my  leg  afterwards;  he  said  very 
serious  damage  had  been  done  to  the  knee ;  and  my  own  surgeon  rather  thought 
the  bone  of  the  thigh  had  been  fractured ;  he  did  not  examine  it  at  that  time. 

22781.  You  say  you  met  with  this  accident  at  Lord  Cawdor’s;  how  did  you 
come  to  be  there ;  were  you  visiting  one  of  the  unions  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— I  was  visiting  the  Llandilo  Union  ;  it  was  during  the  disturbances ;  Lord 
Cawdor  was  chairman  of  another  union  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Llandilo  Union.  He  was  then  taking  a  very  active  part  in 
reference  to  the  disturbances;  I  went  to  see  him  respecting  them  ;  he  asked  me 
to  dinner  to  meet  Mr.  Trevor,  who  was  then  acting  as  Vice-Lieutenant. 

22782.  How  long  were  you  laid  up  by  this  accident? — I  was  actually  on  the 
sofa  and  could  not  get  into  bed  for  a  month  at  Lord  Cawdor’s  ;  I  was  confined 
another  week,  when  I  moved  a  little,  and  I  left  at  the  end  of  five  weeks ;  of 
course  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  recovered,  or  near  approaching  to  it. 

22783.  The  accident  was  in  August? — Yes. 

22784.  Did  you  employ  yourself  in  any  way  during  those  five  weeks  }rou 
were  laid  up  at  Lord  Cawdor’s All  the  correspondence  was  transmitted  to  me 
as  usual  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  special  minutes  ;  they  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Weale,  who  was  doing  my  duties  of  inspection  for  me,  when  he 
had  to  visit  the  union  with  a  view  to  some  particular  case,  otherwise  the  cor¬ 
respondence  passed  through  my  hands ;  and  besides  that  I  devised  a  form  of 
accounts,  which  I  circulated  through  the  whole  of  South  Wales,  which  Mr. 
Frankland  Lewis  was  kind  enough  to  say  was  the  most  extraordinary  document 
he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  which  certainly  had  a  very  great  effect  in  pacifying  the 
minds  of  the  ratepayers  with  reference  to  the  proportionate  amount  of  salaries ; 
that  document  was  digested  afterwards,  and  printed  by  the  Commissioners  in 
one  of  their  reports. 

22785.  And  that  has  been  made  use  of  by  the  Commissioners? — Wes,  without 
any  acknowledgment. 

22786.  You  employed  yourself  in  drawing  up  that  form  of  account  while  you 
were  on  the  sofa  at  Lord  Cawdor’s,  in  consequence  of  your  accident? — I  did. 

22787.  When  did  you  resume  your  travelling  through  your  district  to  attend 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  visit  unions  ?— -From  the  25th  of  September  to  the 
31st  of  December  1  see  I  paid  43  visits;  and  the  number  of  miles  I  travelled  in 
that  period  was  upwards  of  1,000.  When  I  say  I  paid  those  visits,  I  do  not  mean 
to  contend  that  I  was  able  in  the  first  instance  to  go  over  the  workhouses  pro¬ 
perly,  because  I  was  not  able ;  but  I  was  able  to  see  the  officers,  and  to  see  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  chairmen,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  I  was  able  quite  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  inform  myself  of  the  way  in  which  the  unions  were  going  on. 

22788.  I  presume  those  43  visits  of  yours  were  communicated  to  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  in  your  usual  weeekly  returns? — Yes,  they  were  inserted  in 
the  diaries. 

22789.  I  believe  on  the  13th  of  January  you  received  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Nicholls,  dated  the  day  before,  informing  you  that  the  Commissioners 
wished  you  to  resign  ? — I  did. 

,  22790.  Will  you  read  it  ? — 

[The  Witness  read  as  follows  .*] 

i  *  *  '  i »  : 

Poor-law  Office,  12  January  1844. 

My  dear  Sir,— The  present  state  of  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties  has  obliged  the 
Commissioners  most  anxiously  to  consider  the  arrangements  now  existing  in  that  district 
with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  avoid 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  utmost  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  giving  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  several  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
in  inspecting  the  workhouses  frequently,  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  management  of  the 
district.  Acting  upon  this  conviction,  when  you  unfortunately  met  with  the  accident  on 
the  19th  of  August,  the  Commissioners  immediately  requested  Mr.  Weale  to  proceed  to 
Wales,  where  he  remained  seven  weeks,  his  own  district  being  left  during  that  period  without 
superintendence,  although  standing  greatly  in  need  of  it.  We  are  precluded  by  the  Act  of 
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the  Session  before  last  from  appointing  any  supernumerary  or  additional  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  we  have  no  means  at  our  disposal  for  supplying  the  want  of  that  active 
superintendence  which  is  at  all  times  necessary,  but  is  more  peculiarly  and  urgently  so  at 
the  present  moment  in  Wales.  We  regret  exceedingly  to  learn  that  your  bodily  health  is 
not  such  as  to  enable  you  to  make  the  requisite  exertions,  and  we  can  see  no  escape  from 
the  embarrassments  in  which  we  are  placed,  but  by  frankly  stating  what  we  think  the  public 
service  requires,  and  to  suggest  your  resignation  as  affording  the  only  mode  for  enabling  the 
Commissioners  to  supply  the  present  deficiency,  and  to  provide  for  the  active  and  efficient 
superintendence  of  the  district  in  its  present  very  critical  state.  A  communication  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  otherwise  than  painful  to  my  colleagues  and  myself;  we  can  only  assure 
you  that  it  is  founded  entirely  on  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  in  this  light  we  trust  that  you 
will  receive  it. 

I  remain,  &c. 

George  Nicholls. 

22791.  Previously  to  your  receiving  this  letter,  had  any  inquiries  been  addressed 
o  to  you  by  any  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  as  to  your  health?  — No  inquiries 
as  to  the  state  of  my  health  had  been  addressed  to  me. 

22792.  Had  you  given  any  Poor-law  Commissioner  any  informaton  bout 
vour  health  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  had  particularly.  1  have  no  doubt  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  subject  casually  in  my  letters. 

22793.  At  this  time  were  you  engaged  in  travelling  through  your  district,  pay¬ 
ing  visits  to  Boards  of  Guardians? — I  was.  I  found  this  very  letter  at  Bangor; 
I  was  then  visiting  that  union. 

22794.  Had  you  received  any  communication  from  any  Poor-law  Commissioner 
previously  to  this,  in  which  your  health  was  adverted  to? — -Here  is  a  letter  of 
Mr.  George  Lewis’s,  dated  the  18th  of  November  1843. 

[The  Witness  read  the  same ,  as  follows :] 

My  dear  Sir, —  If  you  think  the  evils  of  out-door  relief  given  in  kind  predominate  over 
its  advantages  so  far  as  Wales  is  concerned,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
modifying  our  general  order  for  the  Welsh  unions  in  this  respect.  If  it  be  true  that 
paupers  have  been  allowed  by  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Carmarthen  Union  to  choose 
their  own  shop,  I  do  not  see  that  any  great  amount  of  jobbing  can  have  been  perpetrated. 
Certainly,  if  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  the  out-door  poor  with  bread  by  contract,  this  is  a 
strong  argument  against  the  use  of  the  system.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  able  to  resume 
your  work  without  difficulty,  though  L  fear  you  will  feel  the  effect  of  your  accident  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  inquiries  about  my  health.  I  think  I 
have  certainly  received  considerable  benefit  from  having  six  weeks  of  Leamington  waters, 
and  Dr.  Jephson,  to  which  unluckily  Somerset  House  is  somewhat  of  an  antidote. 

22795.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? — The  18th  of  November  1843. 

22796.  Is  that  the  only  communication  you  received  from  any  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner,  in  which  your  health  was  alluded  to  previously  to  your  receiving  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  calling  upon  you  to  resign  because  the  Commissioners 
regretted  to  learn  that  your  “  bodily  health  was  not  such  as  to  enable  you  to 
make  the  requisite  exertions  ”  ? — That  is  the  only  letter  in  which  the  subject  is 
alluded  to.  Of  course,  immediately  after  the  accident,  letters  were  transmitted 
to  me  expressing  condolence. 

22797.  What  answer  did  you  make  to  Mr.  Nicholls’  communication? — The 
letter  is  dated  14th  of  January  1844. 

[The  Witness  read  the  same ,  as  follows  .*] 

My  dear  Sir, ——In  consequence  of  there  being  two  days’  letters  waiting  for  me  here,  I 
have  only  just  received  your  communication  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  has  both  sur¬ 
prised  and  pained  me.  It  has  been  communicated  at  a  time  when,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
I  have  nearly  recovered;  my  only  ailment  being  the  remaining  weakness  in  my  leg,  which 
obliges  me  to  use  crutches;  but  as  far  as  my  bodily  health,  and  the  power  of  travelling  is 
conceded,  I  am  as  well  as  ever.  I  may  add,  that  had  I  acted  upon  the  recommendation 
which  was  urged  upon  me,  to  ask  leave  of  absence  during  the  last  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of 
e#;eC^Ua^ Hy  attending  to  the  cure  of  my  leg,  I  believe  I  long  since  should  have  been  perfectly 
efficient ;  but  I  felt  that  under  the  circumstances  I  ought  not  to  leave  my  district,  and  con- 
aequently  abstained  from  doing  so.  Your  own  orders  confined  me  to  South  Wales  as  long 
as  the  disturbances  lasted,  which  prevented  my  visiting  a  large  portion  of  my  district,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  appeared  to  me  to  render  it  desirable  that  I 
should  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  sittings,  in  order  to  explain  any  points  which 
mig  1  appear  equivocal  or  unsatisfactory.  These  circumstances  will  account  for  the  limited 
sp  eie  o  my  movements  of  late,  much  more  than  my  accident;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  I 
°*45  41*  have 
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Efq.  have  pursued  this  course  without  any  intimation  to  the  contrary  from  yourselves,  deeming  it 

_  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Commission  ;  and  to  my  own  personal  loss,  as  my  horses  have 

1846,  been  to  a  considerable  extent  an  uncompensated  expense.  Putting  aside  the  five  weeks 
when  1  was  confined  at  Lord  Cawdor’s,  I  will  merely  add,  that  from  some  time  in  June  till 
after  Christmas  I  have  been  (l  believe,  for  I  have  not  my  diaries  with  me)  only  14  days  in 
my  own  house.  If  then  the  question  depend  upon  the  power  of  locomotion,  I  trust  that  the 
Commissioners  will  reconsider  their  determination  ;  if  it  proceed  upon  the  conviction  of  my 
unfitness  for  the  situation  in  other  respects,  I  have  of  course  only  to  acquiesce.” 

22798.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that,  during  this  quarter,  and  at  the  time 
you  were  laid  up,  and  when  you  abstained  from  asking  for  leave  of  absence,  and 
while  Mr.  Weale  was  sent  to  your  district,  as  Mr.  Nicholls  says  in  his  letter, 
greatly  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  Commissioners,  two  Assistant  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Clements  and  Sir  John  Walsham,  had  leave  of  absence  for  some  weeks? — 
I  see  it  is  so  upon  the  returns. 

22799.  That  is  shown  b}*  a  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  attend¬ 
ances  of  Assistant  Commissioners  in  1843  and  1844  ? — I  have  seen  it  there. 

22800.  Chairman .]  When  did  you  receive  orders  from  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  confining  you  to  South  Wales? — It  was  during  the  disturbances;  it  was 
a  private  letter  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s. 

22801.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  was  it  ? — About  July,  I  think,  1843. 

22802.  Mr.  Christie  f  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  order  to  confine  yourself 
to  South  Wales  was  communicated  in  a  private  letter  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s?  — 
It  was  rather  this  :  that  Mr.  Hall,  the  police  magistrate,  had  been  sent  dowm 
there,  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  wished  me  to  be  in  communication  with  him  ;  that 
was  communicated  in  a  private  letter. 

22803.  Was  it  marked  private? — No;  I  do  not  mean  it  was  marked  private; 
I  mean  by  a  private  one,  that  it  was  not  written  by  order  of  the  Board. 

22804.  Did  you  write  any  ietter  to  any  other  Commissioner  on  the  same  day, 
or  about  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Nicholls’  communication  ? — 
I  did ;  I  wrote  to  Mr.  George  Lewis. 

22805.  Will  you  read  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Mr.  George  Lewis  ? — 

\The  Witness  read  the  same ,  as  follows :] 

(Confidential.)  Bangor,  14  January  1344. 

My  dear  Sir, — Mr.  Nicholls’s  letter  has  surprised  me  so  much  that  1  am  entirely  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  take.  To  ask  you  to  divulge  the  private  reasons  which  may  have  operated 
against  me  I  fear  would  scarcely  be  consistent  with  our  relative  situations,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  require  a  resignation,  because  one  has  been  incapacitated  without  inquiring  whether 
the  incapacity  is  still  likely  to  remain  is  so  contrary  to  the  usual  course,  that  I  confess  I  can 
hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  my  accident  is  the  real  cause  of  this  proceeding.  If 
there  be  anything  else,  and  you  think  you  can  consistently  inform  me  of  it,  I  need  hardly 
say  the  obligation  I  shall  feel.  I  should  like  at  least  to  know  my  weak  point,  and  to  un¬ 
deceive  myself,  painful  though  it  may  be.  I  cannot,  however,  but  confess  that  having 
altered  all  my  previous  arrangements  with  reference  to  the  Commission,  this  unexpected 
deprivation  of  the  appointment  cannot  but  operate  very  severely  upon  me ;  it  is  only  within 
this  week  past  that  I  have  placed  one  of  my  sons  with  a  solicitor  at  Shrewsbury,  and  at  the 
expense  of  between  400  /.  and  500  /.,  the  principal  object  of  which  will  be  defeated  if  I 
remove  back  to  Sussex. 

I  remain,  &c.  William  Day. 

P.S. — As  Mr.  Nicholls  has  put  a  question  upon  the  state  of  my  bodily  health,  I  think,  in 
justice  to  myself,  I  may  say  that  on  a  recent  occasion  I  entered  the  Carmarthen  Board-room 
at  ten  o’clock,  a.m.,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  seven,  p.  m.,  (in  the  case  ol  the  investigation 
into  the  Talog district,)  and  that  this  week  just  ended,  I  went  over  to  a  Board  of  Guardians 
26  miles,  arrived  there  at  their  time  for  commencing  the  business,  stayed  the  whole  of  the 
business,  and  returned  in  the  evening. 

22806.  Did  you  receive  from  Mr,  Lewis  any  answer  to  that  letter  ? — I  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer  ;  it  was  incidentally  alluded  to  in  another  letter. 

22807.  I  believe  a  part  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis  is  adverted  to  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  letter  from  Mr.  Nicholls? — Yes;  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  ever 
knew  it  reached  the  Commission. 

22808.  Will  you  read  Mr.  Nicholls’s  letter  to  you? 

[  The  Witness  read  the  same ,  as  follows  :] 

Poor-law  Office,  17  January  1844. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  we  have  again  given  our  best  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  should  not  have 

written 
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written  to  you  as  I  did,  on  the  12th  instant,  unless  we  had  felt  the  necessity,  on  public 
grounds,  of  taking  such  a  step.  It  was  very  painful  to  my  colleagues  and  myself  to  suggest 
the  resignation  of  one  of  our  staff  who  had  acted  with  us  so  long,  and  for  whom  personally 
we  each  of  us  felt  the  greatest  respect ;  but  on  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  our  present  position,  and  the  nature  and  urgency  of  the  duties  which  are  now, 
especially  in  Wales,  constantly  required  from  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  we  felt  that  we 
had  no  option  but  to  make  the  communication  conveyed  in  my  letter  of  the  above-named 
date.  We  are  most  anxious  that  you  should  receive  our  communication  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  made,  not  as  hostile  to  yourself  in  any  respect,  but  as  founded  solely  on  a  sense 
of  public  duty  ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  you,  that  in  quitting  the  service  of  the  Commission 
you  will  carry  with  you  our  best  wishes,  and  it  will  be  our  desire  to  make  your  resignation 
as  little  unpleasant  to  you  as  possible  in  all  respects.  We  wish  that  it  was  in  our  power  to 
prevent  you  suffering  any  inconvenience  thereby,  but  this  we  cannot  expect;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find  from  your  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis,  received  yesterday,  that  your  resignation  will 
be  attended  with  an  inconvenience  of  which  we  were  not  previously  aware ;  we  regret  this 
exceedingly,  but  we  fear  that  it  is  totally  out  of  our  power  to  afford  a  remedy. 

I  remain,  Sic. 

George  Nicholls. 

22809.  that  the  only  notice  which  has  ever  been  taken  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  or  any  of  them,  of  what  you  stated  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  your  representations  as  to  the  state  of  your  health  when  you  were  called 
upon  to  resign  on  account  of  its  being  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  district  ? 

- — That  is  the  only  notice  whatever. 

22810.  On  the  22d  of  January,  I  believe  you  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — I  did. 

22811.  With  which  you  transmitted  your  appointment? — I  did. 

22812.  I  observe  in  that  letter  the  following  passages: 

Gentlemen, —  In  compliance  with  Mr.  Nicholls’  communication,  I  resign  into  your  hands 
my  appointment  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  which  I  now  transmit;  an  appointment  which 
was  originally  unsought  by  myself,  accepted  at  the  solicitation  of  your  own  colleagues,  and 
for  which  I  have  sacrificed  other  arrangements  and  advantages  which,  had  I  then  pursued, 
would  have  found  me  now  in  a  very  different  position  to  that  in  which  your  decision  will 
leave  me.  After  a  faithful  discharge  of  eight  years,  against  which  calumny  itself  has  never 
dared  to  breathe  a  charge,  1  am  dismissed  at  a  moment’s  warning  without  the  slightest  pre¬ 
vious  hint  that  my  conduct  was  unsatisfactory,  without  any  opportunity  of  alteration,  if  it 
were  desired,  and  without  even  a  chance  of  vindicating  myself  if  I  have  been  belied.  For 
the  expression  of  personal  kindness  towards  me  conveyed  in  Mr.  Nicholls’  letter,  I  return 
you  my  sincere  thanks,  but  officially  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  your  decision  has 
unjustly  disgraced  me,  that  it  has  lowered  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  colleagues,  and  did  I  not 
feel  that  it  was  undeserved,  would  have  humiliated  me  in  my  own.  That  my  accident  has 
been  the  true  cause  of  this  proceeding  neither  myself  nor  others  will  believe.  The  varying 
reasons  which  will  be  assigned  for  it,  it  is  useless  to  conjecture,  and  perhaps  unavailing  to 
regret. 

At  the  end  of  that  letter  I  find  this  passage  : 

The  courtesy  which  I  have  hitherto  experienced  at  your  hands,  and  the  consideration 
which  on  many  occasions  you  have  shown  me,  have  been  altogether  so  at  variance  with  the 
abrupt  course  which  you  have  now  taken,  the  proceeding  is  so  utterly  unlike  yourselves,  that 
1  am  altogether  lost  in  conjecture  to  account  for  it.  That  there  has  been  some  misconcep¬ 
tion,  some  misrepresentation  somewhere,  I  cannot  but  believe  ;  but  no  explanation  is  invited, 
and  I  am  compelled  therefore  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proceeding  has  emanated 
elsewhere.  1  fear  that  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  in  their  private  sittings,  must  have 
heard  something  to  my  prejudice,  and  have  reported  unfavourably  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Acting  upon  this  impression,  therefore,  I  deem  it  due  to  myself  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these 
observations  to  Sir  James  Graham,  that  if  I  am  correct  I  may  at  least  have  the  satisfaction 
of  offering  such  a  vindication  as  the  absence  of  a  more  specific  knowledge  of  the  errors  1 
may  be  charged  with  enables  me  to  present. 

Are  those  passages  in  your  letter? — Yes. 

22813.  Will  you  read  Mr.  Nicholls’  answer  to  this  communication  of  yours  ? — 
The  answer  was  dated  the  24th  of  January  ;  the  letter  itself  is  in  a  clerk’s  hand¬ 
writing,  the  signature  is  Mr.  Nicholls’,  and  the  word  “  private  ”  upon  it  is  also 
in  Mr.  Nicholls’  handwriting. 

Poor-law  Commission,  24  January  1844.  1 

My  dear  Sir, — We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  together  with  your  com¬ 
mission  enclosed  therein.  Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  your  district  at 
the  present  moment,  we  did  not  wish  that  your  resignation  should  be  so  immediate  as  to  put 
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you  to  unnecessary  inconvenience  ;  we  fear  that  this  may  be  the  result  of  your  instantly 
transmitting  your  commission,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  the  best  which  we  can  for 
a  short  time  so  as  to  allow  of  your  private  arrangements  being  completed  before  your  official 
connexion  with  this  office  ceases.  With  respect  to  the  other  points  adverted  to  in  your 
letter,  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  step  taken  by  us  in  requesting  your  resignation  was 
in  no  way  caused  by  any  want  of  personal  respect  towards  yourself,  but  originated  entirely 
in  our  sense  of  public  duty;  and  we  further  assure  you,  that  in  leaving  the  commission  you 
will  carry  with  you  our  best  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  happiness. 

I  remain,  &c. 

George  Nicholls. 

22814.  I  observe  no  allusion  whatever  in  that  letter  to  the  specific  expression 
by  you  that  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  South  Wales  disturbances 
had*  reported  something  unfavourable  about  you.  Have  you  ever  received  from 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  any  statement  that  they  had  received  no  unfavour¬ 
able  report  from  the  South  Wales  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  ?  —None  whatever. 

22815.  Have  you  ever  received  from  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  a  distinct  and  complete  denial  that  he  had 
ever  said  a  word  about  you  either  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  ? — I  have. 

22816.  In  the  pamphlet  which  you  have  published  a  passage  of  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis’s  letter,  in  which  he  gives  that  denial,  is  contained,  is  not  it?—  No,  I  think 
not;  it  is  inferentially  contained  in  that,  but  that  is  not  the  distinct  denial 
I  received. 

22817.  Is  this  the  denial  you  refer  to:  “  Grafton-street,  23  January.  My 
dear  Sir, —  I  have  been  much  pained  at  reading  your  letter,  as  it  exhibits  an 
uneasy  state  of  mind,  which  I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  anything  should  make 
you  suffer.  I  can  truly  assure  you  that  your  name  has  never  been  mentioned  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  James  Graham  in  my  hearing  ;  that  I  heard  with  surprise  of 
your  removal,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
arrangements  which  may  have  led  to  it,  has  in  no  degree  originated  with,  or 
been  in  the  slighest  degree  influenced  by  anything  said  or  done  by  me.  You 
have  always  my  good  opinion  and  good  wishes”  ? — That  is  the  denial ;  that  refers 
to  the  Home  Office,  and  the  following  letter  refers  to  the  Commissioners. 

22818.  There  is  another  letter? — 

21  Grafton-street,  27  January. 

My  dear  Sir, — If  you  knew  bow  constantly  and  how  scrupulously  I  have  abstained  from 
saying  or  doing  anything  since  I  left  the  Poor-law  Office,  which  could  directly  or  indirectly 
have  the  slightest  influence  on  the  business  of  the  office,  you  would  see  that  1  am  the  very 
last  man  in  the  world  w  ho  could  either  explain  or  remedy  what  has  happened  to  yourself. 
It  would  also  show  the  truth  of  what  I  told  you,  namely,  that  I  never  heard  your  removal 
alluded  to,  nor  had  I  the  slightest  reason  to  imagine  it  had  been  contemplated  until  I  was 
p>ld  it  was  done ;  when  so  told  I  made  no  comment. 

That  was  received  by  me. 

22819.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Are  those  letters  in  answer  to  any  letters  which  you 
sent  to  Sir  Frankland  Lewis? — Yes. 

22820.  Mr.  Christie.']  Will  you  read  your  letters  to  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  to 
which  those  letters  are  answers? — This  is  the  first: 

My  dear  Sir, — The  Commissioners  have  called  upon  me  to  resign  my  appointment  as 
Assistant  Commissioner ;  the  ground  assigned  being,  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  general  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  I  cannot  believe  that  after  eight  years  of  faithful  service,  they  would  have  come  to 
so  abrupt  a  decision  without  any  the  slightest  hint  of  previous  dissatisfaction.  I  am  driven 
therefore  to  the  conviction,  that  there  must  be  some  other  and  graver  charge  against  me,  the 
nature  of  which  I  cannot  conjecture,  nor  the  source  from  which  it  emanates.  If  anything 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  your  recent  inquiry  which  apparently  affects  me,  and  which 
may  have  been  communicated  to  the  Home  Office,  in  justice  to  the  father  of  seven  children, 
I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  me  the  knowledge  of  it.  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  so 
long  as  you  were  connected  with  the  Commission,  either  you  or  your  colleagues  had  any 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  me ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  having  ever  relaxed  my  endeavours. 
The,  to  me,  fatal  import  of  this  matter  must  be  my  apology  for  troubling  you. 

22821.  In  answer  to  that  did  you  receive  the  letter  of  January  the  23d? — 
Yes. 

22822.  Will  you  read  your  letter  to  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  to  which  Sir 
Frankland  Lewis’s  letter  of  the  27th  of  January  is  an  answer? — 

[The  Witness  read  as  follows  :] 
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Shrewsbury,  2(5  January  1844.  IV.  Dry,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,™ I  have  received  your  letter  with  very  mingled  feelings;  gratitude  for  the  - - 

kindness  which  pervades  it,  relief  from  the  anxiety  of  some  unknown  charge  emanating  ^  August  1846. 
from  your  Commission ;  gratification  that  you  should  have  heard  of  my  removal  with  sur¬ 
prise,  but  of  increased  perplexity  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  You  are  yourself  a  father ;  place  your¬ 
self  in  the  situation  of  one  whose  children  are  just  advancing  into  life,  whose  hopes,  and  as  I 
trusted,  not  unreasonable  hopes  of  providing  for  them,  are  suddenly  and  unaccountably  cut 
off,  and  your  own  feelings  will,  I  am  sure,  suggest  a  pardon  for  my  thus  intruding  upon 
you.  It  was  eight  years  ago  to-day  that  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Commissioners  under 
your  auspices  ;  you  have  been  pleased  to  say  that  I  had  always  your  good  opinion  and  good 
wishes.  Your  previous  connexion  with  the  Commission  must  necessarily  give  you  an 
influence  with  them,  independently  of  that  which  you  otherwise  exercise :  will  you  ascertain 
for  me  the  cause  of  my  dismissal,  whether  there  is  not  some  point  which  may  yet  be 
explained,  or  some  course  which  I  may  have  adopted  under  a  mistaken  view,  which  may 
yet  be  rectified  ?  Painfully  as  I  am  situated  1  cannot  be  abject;  I  cannot  ask  Boards  of 
Guardians  for  testimonials  of  the  conduct  which  I  have  pursued  towards  them  ;  but  I  may 
without  impropriety  annex  a  copy  of  one  which  was  addressed  to  me,  among  others  of  a 
similar  import,  upon  a  different  occasion;  I  do  this  moreover  in  the  greater  confidence  to 
you,  because  as  you  were  instrumental  in  appointing  me,  you  are  interested  in  being  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  appointment  was  not  an  inefficient  one.  To  Lord  Cawdor  also,  and  to  Mr. 

Leach,  I  have  communicated  the  correspondence  concerning  my  dismissal,  for  l  was  unwil¬ 
ling  that  they  should  first  become  aware  of  it  from  the  public  papers.  To  Sir  Henry  Brown, 
the  virtual  chairman  of  the  St.  Asaph  Union,  who  happened  to  be  writing  to  me  on  other 
matters,  1  have  likewise  communicated  it ;  and  1  annex  extracts  from  their  answers  on  the 
receipt  of  copies  of  the  first  three  letters  on  the  subject.  rlhe  public  service  suffers  from 
the  inefficiency  of  its  officers,  but  it  equally  suffers  if  the  public  are  not  satisfied  that  they 
are  deservedly  removed  ;  the  service  itself  loses  half  its  value  if  attended  with  insecurity, 
and  becomes  an  object  of  oidy  secondary  interest.  It  is  only  upon  those  feelings  which  I 
am  satisfied  have  always  actuated  you  as  from  man  to  man,  that  I  can  confidently  rely  for 
your  pardon  for  thus  troubling  you  ;  but  I  do  rely  upon  them,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be 
disappointed. 

22823.  In  Mr.  Nicholls’s  letter  of  the  24th  of  January  which  you  have  read, 
the  Commissioners  express  their  willingness  to  allow  you  to  remain  in  your 
office  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  allow  of  your  private  arrangements  being  com¬ 
pleted  before  your  official  connexion  with  them  ceases  ;  you  made  an  answer,  I 
believe,  on  the  25th  January  to  that  communication  ;  will  you  read  it? — 

[The  Witness  read  as  follows  {\ 

Shrewsbury,  25  January  1844. 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  appeared  to  me  so  conclusive  that  I  felt 
I  could  not  with  any  delicacy  abstain,  from  mere  personal  motives,  from  tendering  my  re¬ 
signation  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Your  communication,  however,  of  this  morning  places 
the  matter  in  a  different  light;  and  if  it  have  not  been  already  acted  upon,  I  should  be 
obliged  by  its  acceptance  being  delayed  for  such  a  time  as  you  may  yourselves  appoint.  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  some  other  employment  which  may  break 
the  severity  of  the  loss  which  this  cannot  but  be  to  a  man  with  so  large  a  family  as  mine.  I 
know  how  greatly  we  deceive  ourselves,  yet  still  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  are  acting  upon 
some  untrustworthy  information,  for  personal  knowledge  you  can  have  none ;  and  1  trust 
hereafter  you  will  find  you  have  done  me  wrong.  1  cannot  but  add,  that  if  there  have  been 
anything  unsatisfactory  in  my  proceedings  of  late,  how  deeply  I  regret  that  one  of  your  body 
had  not  given  me  timely  warning  to  have  altered  my  course,  so  as  to  have  enabled  me  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Commission.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  from  you  by  return  of  post  whether 
I  am  still  to  consider  myself  in  office;  and  if  so,  to  what  part  of  my  district  you  wish  me  to 
proceed.  South  Wales  is  suffering  far  more  from  poverty  than  poor  laws,  and  that  is  an  evii 
which  no  Assistant  Commissioner  can  remedy.  I  was  proceeding  to  inspect  the  North 
Welsh  Unions  when  your  unexpected  communication  summoned  me  home.  I  think  those 
unions  now  want  visiting. 

I  remain,  &,c. 

William  Day. 

P.S. — I  enclose  a  form  which  I  receive  from  most  of  my  unions,  which  keeps  me  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  proceedings  in  the  administration  of  out-door  relief,  as  well  as  if  I  were 
present.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  of  my  colleagues  having  this  advantage. 

22824.  Will  you  read  the  answer  you  received  to  that  communication  of 
yours,  dated  the  27th  January  ? 

[The  Witness  read  as  follows ;] 

Poor-law  Commission  Office. 

My  dear  Sir, — We  have  no  wish  to  occasion  you  auy  inconvenience  by  accelerating  un¬ 
necessarily  the  term  of  your  resignation,  and  we  entertain  no  objection  to  your  continuing 
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to  act  for  the  present.  We  will  return  your  commission  by  Monday’s  post.  We  concur 
with  you  in  thinking  that  as  the  North  Welsh  Unions  have  not  been  lately  visited,  they 
may  probably  be  more  in  need  of  the  visit  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  at  this  moment 
than  the  unions  in  South  Wales.  Mr.  Nicholls  is  unable  to  come  to  the  office  to-day,  and 
I  have  answered  your  letter  to  him  of  the  25th,  at  his  request. 

22825.  I  observe  in  that  letter  no  allusion  to  your  apprehensions  that  they 
were  acting  on  some  untrustworthy  information,  or  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether 
there  had  been  anything  unsatisfactory  in  your  proceedings? — There  is  not. 

22826.  Did  you  receive  any  letter  subsequently,  answering  you  on  those 
points  ?— Not  the  slightest. 

22827.  I  believe  on  the  23d  January  you  wrote  to  Sir  James  Graham,  as  you 
informed  the  Commissioners  you  should  do  ;  will  you  read  the  letter  you  wrote 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  enclosing  copies  of  those  letters  which  had  passed  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  day  on  which  you  wrote  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? — 

[The  Witness  read  as  follows :] 

Shrewsbury,  23  January  1844. 

Sir, _ I  beg  to  transmit,  for  your  consideration,  the  enclosed  copies  of  correspondence  be¬ 

tween  myself  and  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  on  the  subject  of  my  resignation  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  which  I  held  as  Assistant  Commissioner  under  them.  1  should  not  have  troubled  you 
in  this  matter  but  for  the  reasons  I  stated  in  the  conclusion  of  my  final  communication 
to  them,  being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  my  dismissal  (for  it  is  useless  to  disguise 
it  under  any  other  name)  must  have  originated  in  the  Report  which  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  have  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Wel&h  disturbances.  Should  such  have  been  the 
case,  I  have  to  request  your  serious  attention  to  the  observations  with  which  I  have  accom¬ 
panied  my  resignation,  in  the  hopes  that  the  question  may  be  favourably  reconsidered.  In 
a  case  of  such  vital  import  to  myself,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  observing,  that  as  my 
resignation  will  reach  Somerset  House  by  the  same  post  by  which  this  is  transmitted,  I 
should  esteem  it  a  great  and  persona!  favour  if  you  could  request  the  Commissioners  to 
delay  the  filling  up  my  appointment  until  you  have  had  time  to  confer  with  them  respect¬ 
ing  it. 

22828.  Will  you  read  Sir  James  Graham’s  answer  to  that  letter  ? — 

[ The  Witness  read  as  follows :] 

Whitehall,  25  January  1844. 

gir> — l  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant. 
I  have  to  regret  that  you  should  be  placed  in  the  circumstances  which  you  describe,  but  I 
be^  to  inform  you  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  alone  exercise  the  powers  of  appointing 
or 'ceasing  to  employ  their  Assistants;  I  do  not  interfere.  A  reduction  of  their  establishment 
has  been  rendered  imperative.  I  have  conferred  with  them  on  the  subject;  they  have 
selected  you  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  think  it 
unsound.  At  the  same  time  I  must  remark  that  your  ceasing  to  be  an  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioner  in  these  circumstances,  casts  no  stain  on  your  character;  it  is  in  consequence 
of  reduction;  fault  has  not  been  imputed  to  you. 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 

22829.  Did  that  letter  relieve  your  mind  at  all  ? — Certainly  it  did  ;  because 
if  it  were  a  reduction,  it  took  away  all  personal  imputation  from  me. 

22830.  It  is  distinctiy  stated,  I  observe,  that  “  fault  has  not  been  imputed  to 
you  ”  ? — It  is. 

22831.  And  also,  I  suppose,  it  set  at  rest  with  you  the  question  of  the  filling- 
up  of  your  appointment  by  any  one  else,  or  any  possibility  of  your  being 
replaced  ?— Certainly.  I  took  Sir  James  Graham’s  letter  in  a  literal  sense,  that 
there  was  to  be  a  reduction. 

22832.  Will  you  read  the  letter  which  you  thereupon  wrote  to  Sir  James 
Graham  ? — 

[77/e  Witness  read  as  follows :] 

Shrewsbury,  27  January  1844. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  and 
to  thank  you  for  the  information  which  it  conveys,  and  the  promptness  with  which  it  has 
been  communicated.  Had  I  been  aware  of  the  real  reason  of  my  removal,  I  should  not 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  upon  the  subject;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  specific 
allegations,  or  of  previous  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  Commissioners,  I  could  only 
account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  had  in 

some 
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some  way  been  unfavourable  to  me,  and  consequently  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  your¬ 
self.  Being,  I  believe,  fifth  on  the  list  of  those  Assistant  Commissioners  who  are  serving  in 
England,  and  the  Act  of  the  Session  before  last  having  extended  the  Commission  for  some 
time  longer,  the  deprivation  of  my  appointment  has  come  upon  me  very  unexpectedly,  and 
very  severely.  Might  L  venture  to  hope  that  an  arduous  service  of  eight  years,  thus  termi¬ 
nated,  may  plead  some  consideration  with  you  on  my  behalf  in  the  distribution  of  any 
appointments  the  duties  of  which  I  may  be  capable  of  performing. 

I  have,  &c. 

W.  Day. 

22833.  Did  you  inform  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  or  any  of  them,  at  any 
time  of  the  substance  of  this  letter  from  Sir  James  Graham  to  you  ? — I  certainly 
did  ;  because  in  consequence  of  a  piracy  on  the  part  of  a  newspaper,  who  printed 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence,  I  transmitted  the  printed  correspondence  to 
them,  which  contained  those  letters  which  they  remarked  on  in  their  answer. 

22834.  I  believe  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Nicliolls  on  the  5th  of  February?--  I  did. 

22835.  Will  you  read  that  letter? 


W.  Day,  Esq. 


12  August  1846. 


[  The  Witness  read  the  same,  as  follows :] 

'  Salop,  5  February  1844. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  my  letter,  of  the  25th  of  last  month,  I  requested  you  to  fix  a  time  for 
the  termination  of  my  appointment ;  you  returned  me  my  commission  without  any  observa¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject;  am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  to  continue  in  office  till  the  end  of 
the  quarter,  or  when  do  you  wish  my  successor  to  take  my  district  ?  If  ihe  districts  remain 
unaltered,  this  is  the  most  central  place  for  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  residence  as  far  as 
concerns  mine.  Should  a  family  man  be  appointed  to  it,  perhaps  he  would  take  my  house 
off  my  hands. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  Day. 

22836.  That  letter  was  written  on  the  supposition,  I  suppose,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  reduction  which  Sir  James  Graham  told  you  of  there  would  be  an 
alteration  in  the  districts? — The  district  was  not  altered;  my  district  was 
bounded,  on  one  side  of  it,  by  the  sea,  and  consequently  no  addition  could  be 
made  to  the  district,  excepting  inland  ;  and  if  it  were  added  to  inland,  that 
made  Shrewsbury,  where  I  was  residing,  still  more  central  than  it  was,  as  the 
district  stood,  and  therefore  I  suggested  that  perhaps  my  successor  might  take 
my  house. 

22837.  You  thought  whether  that  district  remained  the  same,  or  was  increased, 
after  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners,  Shrewsbury 
would  be  still  the  most  convenient  point? — Yes,  because  if  it  had  been  increased 
it  must  have  been  increased  on  the  Shropshire  side. 

22838.  Will  you  read  Mr.  Nicliolls’  answer  to  that  letter? — 

{The  Witness  read  the  same,  as  follows  :] 

Poor-law  Office,  6  February  1844. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday.  Colonel  Wade  will  suc¬ 
ceed  you  in  Wales,  and  I  recommend  you  to  write  to  him  respecting  your  house.  You 
might  direct  to  him  at  the  Adjutant- general’s  Office,  Dublin.  With  respect  to  the  time, 
we  expect  Colonel  Wade  will  be  able  to  enter  upon  his  duties  early  in  the  ensuing  quarter ; 
we  of  course  should  wish  you  to  remain  in  charge  of  your  district  till  then,  if  this  should 
suit  your  convenience.  I  did  not  answer  your  previous  letter,  having  been  kept  from  the 
office  for  two  or  three  days  by  indisposition ;  and  I  did  not  write  when  I  returned  your  com¬ 
mission,  believing  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  said  all  that  was  necessary. 

22839.  I  believe  Colonel  Wade  was  at  that  time  Adjutant-general  in  Ireland? 
and  was  not  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ? — Fie  was  not. 

22840.  So  that  he  would  be  introduced  into  the  establishment  for  the  purpose 
of  succeeding  you  in  that  district? — Yes;  he  had  been  previously  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Commission,  and  had  left  to  take  office  as  Deputy  Adjutant- 
general. 

22841.  I  suppose  his  re-introduction  into  the  establishment  in  your  place  was 
incompatible  with  the  reduction  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  by  one  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

22842.  Did  any  reduction  in  the  establishment  then  take  place? — No. 

22843.  That  is,  no  other  Assistant  Commissioner  retired  ? — I  believe  you  have 
before  you  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

22844.  The  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  remained  as  it  had  been 
before  you  were  called  on  to  resign  ? — Yes,  I  speak  with  reference  to  England  ; 

I  know  nothing  about  Ireland. 

0<45 — 41-  C  22845.  This 
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22845.  This  letter,  I  see,  informing  you  that  Colonel  Wade  is  to  succeed  you, 
is  written  the  6th  of  February,  so  that  it  would  be  within  a  fortnight  of  such 
letter  telling  you  that,  a  reduction  of  the  establishment  was  imperatively 
necessary? — Yes;  12  days. 

22846.  Will  you  read  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Nicholls  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  information  that  Colonel  Wade  was  to  succeed  you — 


[  The  Witness  read  the  same ,  as  follows  :] 

Corwen,  9  February  1844. 

My  dear  Sir, —  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  early  answer  to  my  inquiries  of  the  5th 
instant,  and  for  the  information  which  it  conveys.  It  is  useless  to  prolong  a  discussion 
which  can  now  lead  to  no  useful  result.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  avoid  intimating  my 
astonishment,  that  when  Sir  James  Graham  had  communicated  to  me  that  “  I  ceased  to  be 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  their  number,  and  that  no  fault 
was  imputed,”  I  should  now  find  that  the  vacancy  caused  by  my  removal  is  to  be  filled 
up,  and  that  Colonel  Wade  is  to  be  reappointed  in  my  place. 


22847.  Did  you  receive  any  letter  in  answer  to  that,  explaining  that  there 
was  no  inconsistency  between  Sir  James  Graham’s  statement,  and  Colonel 
Wade’s  appointment  ? — No ;  it  was  never  answered. 

22848.  Have  you  up  to  this  day  received  any  explanation  upon  this  subject? 
—No. 

22849.  Was  the  size  of  your  district  altered  subsequently? — I  believe  two  or 
three  unions  were  added  to  it ;  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  the  point. 

22850.  It  has  not  been  diminished  ? — I  believe  it  has  not,  certainly. 

22851.  If  any  alteration  has  been  made,  it  has  been  an  addition? — I  know 
some  addition  was  made. 

22852,  When  was  the  addition  made?— I  cannot  answer  that;  I  only  know 
it  from  the  fact  stated  in  Colonel  Sibthorpe’s  return  ;  there  were  some  other 
unions  mentioned  there  which  were  not  in  my  district. 

22853.  The  date  of  the  alteration  is  not  shown? — No  ;  I  only  judge  of  it  by 
the  visits ;  I  see  he  was  visiting  unions  which  did  not  belong  to  me. 

22854.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Previous  to  this,  had  any  request  been  made  to  you, 
or  any  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  of  altering  the  district  ? — No  ;  I  had  no  cor¬ 
respondence  at  all  upon  the  subject. 

22855.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you  remain  Assistant  Commissioner  in  that  district 
till  the  end  of  the  quarter? — Till  the  end  of  March. 

22856.  You  said  something  about  a  letter  you  wrote  to  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  informing  them  of  a  publication  of  the  letters  which  came  about 
surreptitiously.  Will  you  read  that  letter? — 

[The  Witness  read  the  same ,  as  follows ;] 

Llangollen,  1  March  1844. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  cannot  express  the  annoyance  I  have  experienced  this  morning  at  finding 
in  the  “  Salopian  Journal  ”  of  the  day  before  yesterday  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  paper.  In 
what  way  it  has  got  there  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge.  I  can  only  say,  that  not 
only  has  it  not  been  done  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  me,  but  that  it  is  entirely 
contrary  either  to  my  intentions  or  desire.  There  are  matters  in  some  of  the  letters  having 
personal  allusion  to  myself,  which  are  the  very  last  things  I  should  have  wished  to  make 
the  subject  of  newspaper  comment.  My  friends  required  copies  of  the  correspondence 
relative  to  my  dismissal,  and  I  soon  found  the  labour  of  transcribing  it  beyond  my  power, 
and  that  I  was  obliged  to  resort  to  letter-press.  I  personally  and  strictly  charged  the 
printer  to  show  it  to  no  one,  which  he  promised  me  faithfully  to  attend  to.  I  am  compelled, 
however,  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  editor  has  by  some  means  or  another 
surreptitiously  possessed  himself  of  a  copy,  and  most  unwarrantably  converted  it  to  his  own 
purposes. 

22857.  Was  the  paper,  as  you  gave  it  into  the  printer’s  hands,  headed  pri¬ 
vate  ? — No. 

22858.  I  see  this  printed  paper,  containing  what  was  copied  into  the  news¬ 
paper,  is  so  headed  ? — When  this  got  into  circulation  in  this  way,  I  had  the 
word  private  marked  upon  it  afterwards,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  use  of  that 
kind  subsequently. 

22859.  Chairman .]  Did  the  correspondence  relative  to  your  dismissal,  which 
you  mention  here,  include  all  or  only  some  of  the  letters  you  have  now  read  ? — 
Not  all  that  I  have  read.  It  included  as  much  of  what  is  in  this  paper  as  had 

then 
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then  taken  place.  This  paper  contains  some  subsequent  letters  which  I  have 
added  to  it. 

22860.  Mr.  Christie.']  It  did  not  contain  some  letters  which  then  had  been 
written,  I  think  ;  for  instance,  your  letter,  marked  “  confidential,”  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? 
— No ;  it  only  contained  what  I  considered  material  to  put  my  position  before 
my  friends. 

22861.  You  charged  the  printer  not  to  show  it  to  any  one? — I  particularly 
charged  him  in  my  own  room  on  the  subject, 

22862.  Will  you  read  the  answer  which  you  received  from  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  ? 

[ The  Witness  read  the  same ,  as  follows  :] 

Poor-law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House, 

5  March  1844, 

Sir, — The  Poor-law  Commissioners  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  in¬ 
stant,  addressed  to  Mr.  Nicholls.  In  reference  thereto  they  desire  to  state  that  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  has  recently  passed  between  Mr.  Nicholls  and  yourself  respecting  your 
continuance  in  your  office  of  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  was  of  an  official  character, 
and  the  Commissioners  think  that  you  ought  not,  especially  while  you  still  held  your  office 
under  this  Commission,  to  print  that  correspondence  for  distribution,  without  the  knowledge 
and  permission  of  the  Commissioners.  In  printing  this  correspondence  for  circulation  amongst 
your  friends  (according  to  the  statement  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls  of  the  1st  instant), 
you  took  a  step  which  was  nearly  equivalent  to  unrestricted  publication,  inasmuch  as  the 
event  which  actually  happened  was  thereby  rendered  highly  probable.  The  Commissioners 
are  likewise  of  opinion  that  you  ought  not  to  have  printed  the  letter  which  appears  to  have 
been  addressed  to  you  by  Sir  James  Graham,  without  your  having  obtained  his  consent  to 
its  circulation  in  that  form. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  G.  Lumley ,  Assistant  Secretary. 

22863.  Will  you  read  your  answer  to  that  letter? 

[  The  Witness  read  the  same ,  as  follows  :] 

“  Kington,  6  March  1844. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
communicating  your  opinion  relative  to  the  printing  of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
on  the  subject  of  my  removal  from  the  office  which  I  now  hold.  Although  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  altogether  to  accede  to  the  view  of  the  question  which  you  have  taken  (which  might 
have  been  different  had  it  been  intended  for  publication),  I  still  feel  that  I  have  no  course 
left  but  to  place  the  further  continuance  of  my  commission  at  your  disposal,  and  to  leave  it 
to  you  to  determine  upon  my  immediate  resignation  or  otherwise.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
the  dismissal  of  a  public  servant,  especially  after  eight  years’  service,  will  be  attributed 
even  by  friends  to  some  charge,  though  suppressed.  The  very  period  you  have  selected  for 
the  purpose,  viz.  the  close  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission  for  South  W ales,  cannot  but 
lend  strength  to  this  inference;  and  I  certainly  am  not  inclined,  in  addition  to  the  pecuniary 
deprivation,  to  sit  down  with  an  unanswered  imputation  upon  a  name  which  is  as  unim¬ 
peachable  as  it  has  been  hitherto  unimpeached. 

22864.  Did  the  Commissioners  avail  themselves  of  the  option  you  gave  them 
to  accept  your  resignation  immediately  ? — They  did  not.  I  have  their  answer. 

22865.  Will  you  read  their  answer? 

[  The  Witness  read  the  same,  as  follows :] 

Poor-law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House, 

13  March  1844. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  6th  instant,  in  which,  for  the  reasons  therein  adverted  to,  you  state  that  you 
have  no  course  left  but  to  place  the  further  continuance  of  your  commission  at  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  disposal,  and  to  leave  it  to  them  to  determine  upon  your  immediate  resignation 
or  otherwise.  In  reference  thereto  the  Commissioners  desire  to  acquaint  you  that  Colonel 
Wade  will  be  ready  to  commence  the  superintendence  of  your  district  in  the  first  days  of 
April.  The  Commissioners  have  no  wish  that  you  should  resign  your  office  before  the  end 
of  this  month. 

That  is  signed  E.  Chadwick,  Secretary. 


W.  Day,  Esq. 


12  August  184O. 


22866.  Does  it  happen  to  be  within  your  knowledge  when  Colonel  Wade 
ceased  to  be  Deputy  Adjutant-general  for  Ireland  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  of  course. 
<M5 — 41-  I  only 
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IV.  Day,  Esq.  [  only  observe  by  the  Parliamentary  Return  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  Assistant 
-  Commissioner. 

12  August  1846.  22867.  Have  not  you  seen  the  notification  in  the  Gazette  of  the  appointment 

of  Colonel  Wade’s  successor  ? — I  have  seen  a  copy  of  it. 

228(58.  Do  you  know  when  the  successor  to  Colonel  Wade,  as  Deputy  Adju¬ 
tant-general  for  Ireland,  was  appointed? — 111  the  Gazette  of  the  5th  of  April, 
Colonel  Napier  was  appointed  Deputy  Adjutant-general,  vice  Colonel  Wade; 
and  on  the  18th  of  April  Colonel  Wade  was  appointed  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioner.  1 

22869.  On  the  13th  of  March,  did  the  Commissioners  tell  you  that  “  Colonel 
Wade  will  be  ready  to  commence  the  superintendence  of  your  district  in  the 
first  days  of  April  ”  ? — Yes. 

22870.  I  believe  you  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis,  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  papers,  in  which  you  informed  him  that  you  had  written  your  letter  of  the 
22d  of  January  1844,  with  the  intention  of  its  being  recorded  in  the  office  as 
your  justification  of  yourself? — Yes. 

22871.  Will  you  read  the  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? 

[The  Witness  read  the  same ,  as  follows  :] 

Corwen,  19  January  1844. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  received  Mr.  Nicholls’  final  communication  yesterday  afternoon,  at 
Bangor.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Shrewsbury  for  the  purpose  of  returning  my  commission, 
but  shall  not  reach  home  till  to-morrow  evening.  Feeling  as  I  do  on  the  subject,  I  cannot 
content  myself  with  resigning  my  appointment,  without  at  the  same  time  recording  my 
observations  in  your  office,  and  leaving  that  evidence  of  facts  in  vindication  of  an  hitherto 
unsullied  name.  I  shall  neither  have  sufficient  time,  nor  shall  I  be  composed  enough  upon 
my  return  home  to-morrow  evening,  to  accomplish  this  ;  and  you  will  not  therefore  officially 
receive  my  resignation  till  Tuesday  morning. 

I  remain,  &c. 

William  Day. 

22872.  The  observations  which  you  refer  to,  are  those  contained  in  your  letter 
of  the  22d  of  January  ? — Yes. 

22873.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  those  observations  of  yours  have 
been  recorded  or  not  ? — I  believe  they  have  not  been  recorded ;  at  least  they 
are  not  marked  upon  the  papers  as  recorded. 

22874.  That  is,  in  the  extracts  from  the  Minutes  and  the  Ledger  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  of  1844,  that  letter  is  not  one  of  the 
letters  whose  substance  is  recorded  ? — No,  it  is  not  entered  there. 

22875.  Will  you  also  read  to  the  Committee  a  letter  which  you  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lewis  on  the  23d  of  January. 

[The  Witness  read  the  same ,  as  folloxvs :] 

Shrewsbury,  23  January  1844. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  sent  my  resignation  to  the  post  last  night,  but  it  was  after  post  time, 
as  I  found  I  could  not  accomplish  arranging  and  transcribing  my  ideas  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  and  with  it,  if  accepted,  the  fondly-cherished  hopes  of  seven  children.  I  have  but 
one  more  favour  to  ask,  believing  that  this  step  can  never  have  come  from  yourself,  but 
that  it  must  have  been  suggested  from  the  Home  Office  :  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Sir  James  Graham;  I  hope  therefore  you  will  at  least  not  finally  fill  up  the  appointment 
until,  if  l  am  right,  he  has  had  time  to  re-consider  this  matter.  I  cannot  but  add,  that  this 
is  the  severest  blow  which  has  ever  befallen  me,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  deserved  it. 

22876.  Did  you  ever  receive  an  answer  to  that  letter  ? — No. 

22877.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  length  of  holiday  you  took  during 
the  eight  years  you  were  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  really  hardly  can  ;  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  I  was  never  three  months  away. 

22878.  Do  you  mean  three  months  at  any  onetime? — No;  three  months 
during  the  whole  of  the  time. 

22879.  What  was  your  age  when  you  ceased  to  be  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner? — I  was  just  47,  I  think. 

22880.  Mr.  TVakley.~\  Had  any  complaints  been  made  against  you  during 
the  time  you  held  office,  till  you  were  called  upon  to  resign  ? — No ;  I  never  had 
any  complaint  transmitted  to  me. 

22881.  Mr. 
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22881.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  And  there  is  no  such  complaint  recorded  in  the  office 
that  you  are  aware  of? — No. 

22882.  Mr.  IVakley.]  Did  the  Commissioners  themselves  address  any  com¬ 
plaint  to  you  ? — I  find  that  there  was  a  complaint  against  me  which  is  alluded 
to  in  one  of  the  letters  preferred  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Owen  o  er  ,s, 
whose  name  is  well  known,  I  believe.  He  on  two  or  three  occasions  ma  e  com- 
plaints,  but  that  was  rather  as  to  the  general  administration  ot  the  aw,  an 
personally  against  myself. 

22883.  Mr.  Sheridan.]]  I11  what  year  was  that  ? — In  1841. 

22884.  Mr.  JVakley.]  To  whom  were  those  complaints  addressed  Ine  rs 
)  complaint  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time  that  the  ngs 
were  in  office,  and  the  second  was  exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  shape  o  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  presented  by  Mr.  Hume;  but  Mr.  Hume 
inquired  into  the  facts  before  presenting  the  petition  ;  and  at  the  time  o  pre¬ 
senting  the  petition,  he  said  he  was  satisfied  upon  the  point.  The  last  occasion 
was  in  the  same  year,  the  very  same  set  of  charges  which  were  transmitte  to 

Sir  James  Graham.  . 

22885.  They  were  not  complaints  which  were  personally  directed  against  y°n  . 
— No,  not  against  me  personally,  except  inferentially ;  inasmuch  as  it  state 
that  certain  abuses  were  allowed  to  exist  which  it  was  the  intention  of  t  e  aw 
to  put  an  end  to,  and  therefore  to  that  extent  it  referred  to  me  as  being  in  c  large 
of  the  district ;  but  they  were  not  personal  complaints  of  myself  individua  ly, 

properly  so  called.  i  .  . 

22886.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
in  consequence  of  those  complaints  ? — The  papers  were  sent  to  me  in  the  ordinary 
course  in  the  first  instance.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  first  one  which  I  men¬ 
tioned,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hume’s  petition  to  The  House,  Mr.  Lefevre  trans¬ 
mitted  the  papers  to  me  for  my  observations  and  explanations,  having  previously 
written,  or  directed  to  be  written,  a  communication  to  Mr.  Hume  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Those  papers  were  accompanied  by  a  note  from  Mr.  Lefevre,  in  which  he 
says,  “  Poor-law  Commission,  18  March  1841.  Mr.  Day:  Enclosed  is  a  petition 
from  Mr.  Owen  Roberts ;  I  think  he  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  you,  toi  you 
have  drawn  our  attention  several  times  to  the  points  to  which  he  refers  ;  but  the 
mass  of  our  business  has  prevented  our  yet  taking  up  the  matter  actively.  We 
should  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  a  brief  report  upon  the  allegations  in  the  peti¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  should  wish  you  to  suggest  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  best  mode 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  reserved  rent  fund.  Do  you  think  the  order  suggested 
by  you  in  December  previously  would  be  sufficient?” 

22887 .  Did  the  three  complaints  refer  to  the  same  subject? — Yes;  the  subject 

is  very  wide. 

22888.  What  is  the  date  of  the  last  complaint  ? — It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1841. 

22889.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Since  that  you  have  never  had  any  observation  made 
upon  the  subject  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  r — -No. 

22890.  Chairman.]  Had  you  been  in  any  profession  before  you  accepted  the 
office  of  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  ?— No,  unless  you  call  farming  a  pro¬ 
fession.  . 

22891.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  you  make  any  report  in  conformity  to  those  direc¬ 
tions? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

22892.  You  have  no  recollection  of  any  reply  in  consequence  of  that  report 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  you  ?— No  further  communication ;  I  felt  rather 
aggrieved  upon  it,  because  1  thought  the  communication  which  was  made  by  the 
Commissioners  to  Mr.  Hume  had  a  tendency  to  cast  a  slur  upon  me,  for  they  made 
excuses  for  me  that  the  extent  of  my  district  prevented  my  attending  to  those 
things ;  whereas  I  had  attended  to  them,  and  I  had  done  all  I  could,  and  reported 
to  the  Commissioners.  They  were  not  matters  within  the  power  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  put  an  end  to;  all  he  could  do  was  to  report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  for  them  to  do  what  they  thought  proper.  The  consequence  was,  when 
this  last  complaint  was  made  by  Mr.  Owen  Roberts,  I  especially  requested  Mr. 
Lewis  to  inform  me  what  was  the  tenor  of  the  reply  sent  to  bir  James  Graham, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful. 

22893.  I  believe  you  had  acted  as  deputy  chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians 
some  time? — Yes,  I  had. 

22894.  Mr.  IVakley.]  What  was  the  subject-matter  of  the  complaint  ? — The 
two  principal  points  were  these  :  the  perpetual  frauds  which  were  committed  by 
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relieving  officers,  and  the  non-relief  of  paupers  owing  to  the  want  of  funds 
being  regularly  procured  by  the  guardians.  There  was  a  very  great  abuse  that 
was  going  on  at  that  time,  by  which  the  Boards  of  Guardians  perverted  the  funds 
belonging  to  one  parish  to  the  payment  of  paupers  belonging  to  another  parish ; 
and  the  effect  was,  that  frequently  the  whole  union  was  bankrupt. 

228^5.  On  inquiry  did  you  find  that  the  allegations  were  correctly  stated  ?— - 
I  believe  they  were;  so  much  so,  that  I  reported  upon  them.  I  not  only  stated 
the  fact,  but  1  stated  also  in  my  report,  that  those  abuses  were  still  going  on,  and 
required  remedy. 

22896.  In  consequence  of  your  representations  did  any  change  take  place  ? — 
None;  remonstrative  letters  were  written,  but  only  letters;  no  orders  were 
issued. 


George  Nic halls,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

22897.  Mr.  Christie.']  WILL  you  state  when  you  consulted  with  Sir  James 
Graham  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  in  the  establishment  previously  to 
calling  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign  ? — I  never  had  any  such  consultation. 

22898.  Are  you  aware  that  your  colleagues  had  any  ? — In  addition  to  that, 
perhaps,  I  should  state  that  after  my  return  from  Ireland  no  reduction  took 
place.  The  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  was  reduced  to  nine  before  I 
returned  from  Ireland. 

22899.  When  was  that?— That  was  in  December  1842. 

22900.  Do  I  understand  that  you  had  no  consultation  with  Sir  James  Graham 
previously  to  your  writing  the  letter  of  the  12th  January  1844,  calling  on  Mr. 
Day  to  resign,  on  the  subject  of  a  further  reduction  in  the  establishment  P  -Cer- 
ainlv  I  had  not. 

22901.  You  are  probably  aware  Sir  James  Graham  wrote,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  “  a  reduction  of  their  establishment,”  that  is,  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners’  establishment,  “  has  been  rendered  imperative  ;  I  have  conferred  with 
them  on  the  subject ;”  can  you  give  any  explanation  of  that  ?— No,  I  cannot ;  I 
saw  that  letter  when  published  by  Mr.  Day. 

22902.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  explanation 
of  that  letter? — I  have  not. 

22903.  Have  you  never  consulted  with  your  colleagues  011  the  subject? — We 
may  have  spoken,  1  dare  say,  on  the  subject ;  but  1  am  not  aware  of  any  expla¬ 
nation. 

22904.  Are  you  sure  of  this,  that  previously  to  Mr.  Day’s  being  called  on  to 
resign,  the  Board  did  not  authorize  your  two  colleagues,  or  one  of  them,  to  con¬ 
fer  with  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  of  the  establishment  ? 
— Certainly  ;  no  authority  was  given  of  that  kind  that  I  am  aware  of.  No 
reduction,  as  a  reduction,  I  believe,  was  intended. 

22905.  Mr.  Sheridan. ]  But  it  is  probable  they  might  have  consulted  with 
Sir  James  Graham  without  your  knowledge  ? — It  is  possible. 

22906.  Mr.  Christie.]  Have  you  ever  asked  them,  or  have  they  ever  informed 
you  that  they  did  ? — I  think  not. 

22907.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  reasons,  and,  so  far  as  you  can, 
the  reasons  of  your  colleagues,  for  calling  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign,  or  rather  the 
reasons  which  led  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  call  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign  ? — 
I  will  do  so  as  shortly  and  as  clearly  as  I  can  ;  of  course  a  step  of  that  kind 
would  not  be  taken  without  frequent  conversation  on  the  subject.  My  col¬ 
leagues  and  myself  had  been  impressed  with  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  Wales  was  placed.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  there.  We 
considered  that  we  required  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  great  activity,  great 
energy,  and  peculiar  tact  for  managing  Wales  in  its  then  situation.  We  had 
been  led  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Day,  of  whom  in  other  respects  we  thought  very 
well,  was  precisely  the  man  for  dealing  with  the  difficulties  which  existed  at 
that  time  in  Wales.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  state  with  exactness  every  circum¬ 
stance  which  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  the  fittest  person,  but  we 
did  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  and  having  arrived  at  that,  coupled  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  accident  he  met  with,  which  of  course  must  have  tended  to 
impede  his  activity  in  some  way,  it  led  to  the  letters  which  have  just  been  read 
to  the  Committee.  I  repeat,  as  in  a  former  case,  that  resorting  to  the  dismissal 
of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  has  been  always  with  me  a  very  painful  circum¬ 
stance, 
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stance,  for  however  it  is  done,  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  may  leave  some  sore  and  G.Nicfiolls,  Esq. 

painful  feeling  behind  it.  In  Mr.  Day’s  case  I  will  say  for  myself,  that  my  - - - 

regret  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  notion  which  I  and  my  colleagues  had,  12  -August  1846. 
that  Mr.  Day’s  circumstances  were  such  as  not  to  render  the  salary  of  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  a  very  important  object  to  him;  that  he  was  inde¬ 
pendent  in  his  circumstances  :  that  was  our  belief,  and  it  is  my  present  belief. 

I  thought  very  highly  of  Mr.  Day  as  a  very  accomplished  gentleman  ;  I  looked 
upon  him  as  a  man  of  talent,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  Poor-law 
administration;  and  I  myself  looked  upon  him  with  very  great  respect;  but  our 
belief  was,  that  he  was  not  exactly  calculated  to  deal  with  Wales  in  the  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  then  placed  ;  and  feeling  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
take  care  that  there  was  no  deficiency  which  we  could  remedy,  we  resorted  to  the 
alternative  of  requesting  his  resignation  ;  and  after  that,  of  appointing  Colonel 
M  ade,  who  had  acted  with  the  Commission  previously,  who  had  the  confidence 
of  my  colleagues  ;  and  though  I  had  myself  seen  much  less  of  him  than  they 
had,  still  I  had  seen  enough  to  be  able  to  give  him  my  entire  confidence,  and  l 
concurred  in  his  appointment  as  the  successor  to  Mr.  Day.  In  this  statement 
I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  every  thing  I  know  of  the  matter. 

22908.  Mr.  Day  met  with  his  accident  in  August  ? — Yes. 

22909.  You  did  not  call  upon  him  to  resign  till  January  ? — No. 

22910.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  Assistant  Commissioner  for  that  district  till 
the  end  of  March  ? — No. 

22911.  l)o  you  know  when  Colonel  Wade  joined  the  district? — I  think  it 
was  early  in  April.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date. 

22912.  You  thought  Mr.  Day  not  sufficiently  energetic  ? — We  doubted  his 
activity,  energy  and  tact,  and  whether  be  possessed  exactly  the  faculties  which 
were  necessary  for  enabling  him  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  which  existed  in 
Wales. 

22913.  Confining  yourself  to  activity  and  energy,  did  you  select  Colonel 
Wade  as  a  more  active  and  energetic  man? — lie  is  a  remarkably  active  and 
energetic  man,  and  as  his  name  is  mentioned  I  will  say  that  I  think  he  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  dealing  with  that  district,  since  he  has  had  charge 
of  it. 

22914.  You  say  you  took  into  consideration  Mr.  Day’s  circumstances,  and 
felt  that  the  salary  of  an  Assistant  Commissionership  was  not  an  object  to  him, 
and  therefore  the  blow  would  be  less.  In  what  way  did  you  try  to  mitigate 
the  blow,  which  must  have  been  caused  to  him  by  an  unexplained  resignation, 
which  would  leave  the  public  to  suppose  he  had  been  called  on  to  resign  from 
some  fault  of  his,  and  more  especially  to  connect  his  resignation  with  the  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  the  South  Wales  district  at  that  time  ? — I  think  the  letters  which 
were  written  to  Mr.  Day  are  calculated  to  show  there  was  no  feeling  towards 
him  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  except  a  feeling  of  respect.  In  writing 
those  letters  that  was  certainly  the  wish  of  my  colleagues  and  myself. 

22915.  You  conveyed  to  him  your  personal  respects  and  an  expression  of  your 
good  wishes  for  his  future  welfare  ? — Yes. 

22916.  Was  no  attempt  made  to  explain  the  reasons  why  he  was  called  on  to 
resign  ? — I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  extreme  difficulty  of  being  able  to  state  dis¬ 
tinctly  every  reason. 

22917.  Do  not  you  think  that  you  should  have  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
state  of  his  health  from  his  accident  before  you  called  on  him  to  resign,  and 
made  the  accident  the  ground  for  so  doing  ? — It  might  have  been  done  so. 

22918.  You  will  not  go  further  than  that  ? — I  cannot. 

229 19.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Who  first  proposed  among  the  Commissioners  that  Mr. 

Day  should  resign  ? — It  was  the  subject  of  conversation  for  a  considerable  time 
previously. 

22920.  Who  introduced  the  conversation  ? — I  cannot  say. 

22921.  Cannot  you  recollect  with  whom  it  originated? — Indeed  I  cannot. 

22922.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  any  communica¬ 
tion  which  was  received  from  Wales  or  from  aiiy  individual  ? — I  cannot  say; 
constant  communications  were  received  of  various  kinds ;  I  cannot  bring  any 
particular  conversation  to  my  mind. 

22923.  Did  the  suggestion  originate  with  you  ? — I  cannot  say. 

22924.  Surely  you  can  remember  whether  the  original  suggestion,  as  to  his 
0.45  41,  resignation, 
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0.  Nichclls,  Esq.  resignation,  occurred  with  yourself  or  not  ? — It  may  not  have  done  so  ;  but  I 

- -  am  fully  responsible  for  the  part  I  took  in  the  matter. 

i-2  August  1846.  22925.  Do  you  hold  yourself  to  have  been  responsible  for  taking  part  in  sanc¬ 

tioning  the  resignation  ? — Yes. 

22926.  Was  the  subject  discussed  formally  at  the  Board? — It  was  frequently 
spoken  of;  I  cannot  say  it  was  ever  the  matter  of  a  formal  Board  discussion. 

22927.  Was  there  any  minute  made  of  it  at  the  Board  ? — None. 

22928.  But  there  is  a  record  of  his  resignation,  is  not  there? — The  first  step 
which  was  taken,  after  a  variety  of  conversations,  was  a  letter  of  mine  of  the 
12th  of  January,  1  think;  that  was  written  concurrently  with  my  colleagues  and 
myself,  signed  by  me  of  course. 

22929.  Both  your  colleagues  were  present  at  the  time? — Yes,  they  were  cogni¬ 
zant  of,  and  concurred  in,  that  letter. 

22930  Can  you  refer  to  any  specific  act,  or  anything  particular  which  you 
can  name,  which  induced  you  to  call  on  Mr.  Day  to  send  in  his  resignation  ? — 
No,  nothing  beyond  what  I  stated  ;  that  we  believed  that  Mr.  Day,  though  pos¬ 
sessed  of  very  good  talent  in  other  respects,  was  not  exactly  calculated  to  deal 
with  the  circumstances  which  then  existed  in  Wales. 

22931.  What  means  had  you  adopted  of  ascertaining  what  was  going  on  in 
his  district  before  you  called  upon  him  to  resign? — No  other  means  than  those 
which  are  obvious  to  every  one.  A  great  deal  is  known  of  what  is  passing  by 
the  papers  which  are  every  day  arriving  from  a  district ;  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  things  in  that  district,  and  the  tact  and  talent  of  the  individual  dealing 
with  that  district. 

22932.  Have  you  any  complaint  against  Mr.  Day,  or  against  any  portion  of 
his  conduct,  recorded  in  your  office  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  we  have. 

22933.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Did  you  ever  remonstrate  with  him  upon  his  want  of 
activity  and  want  of  energy  ? — I  believe  not. 

22934.  Have  you  no  means  now  of  referring  the  Committee  to  any  particular 
complaint  which  was  made  against  him,  which  appeared  to  call  for  his  dismissal  ? 
—  1  have  not. 

22935.  Mr.  J'Vakley.']  When  you  saw  the  published  letter  of  Sir  James 
Graham  in  Mr.  Day’s  pamphlet,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Sir  James  Graham 
had  communicated  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Day’s  dismissal  with  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  you  knowing  that  no  such  conference  had  taken  place  with 
yourself,  did  not  you  mention  that  circumstance  at  once  to  your  colleagues  ? — I 
dare  say  I  did.  My  own  impression  was,  that  Sir  James  Graham  had  written 
under  a  mistake.  That  was  my  own  impression. 

22936.  Because  in  reality  it  was  a  mistake,  no  such  communication  having 
taken  place  with  yourself? — No. 

22937.  When  you  saw  that  communication  made,  and  when  you  reflect  upon 
it  at  this  time,  do  not  those  circumstances  bring  to  your  mind  who  the  individual 
was  among  the  Commissioners  who  first  suggested  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Day  ? — 
Indeed  I  cannot  call  to  mind.  Among  the  variety  of  conversations,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  fix  one’s  mind  upon  any  particular  one,  or  to  say  who 
spoke  first. 

22938.  Did  you  yourself  do  it? — I  will  not  say  that  I  did  not.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  that  I  should. 

22939.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Day’s  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  office, 
your  impression  appears  to  be  rather  a  loose  one  ;  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
exactly  the  man  you  wanted  there  ? — Just  so. 

22940.  You  say  the  district  was  improved  after  Mr.  Day’s  dismissal.  Do 
you  recollect  what  improvements  have  been  effected  by  Colonel  Wade? — I  can 
only  speak  generally ;  I  think  Colonel  Wade’s  management  of  the  district  is 
very  efficient. 

22941.  What  evidence  have  you  which  you  can  bring  before  the  Committee, 
to  show  that  the  administration  of  the  law  under  Colonel  Wade  was  actually 
improved  ? — I  have  no  doubt  the  records  of  the  office  would  afford  means  of 
showing  that ;  but  Colonel  Wade  himself  could  give  the  best  information 
upon  it. 

22942.  What  are  the  records  to  which  you  refer  ? — The  more  orderly 
management  of  the  unions.  Colonel  Wade  has  succeeded  in  getting  several 
workhouses  built  in  some  of  the  unions,  where  workhouses  had  not  been  built 
previously.  He  has  introduced  more  order  into  the  administration  of  relief. 

By 
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By  greater  energy  and  activity  in  following  up  the  different  collectors  of  rates,  G.  NiMls,  Esq. 

and  attending  to  the  conduct  of  relieving  officers,  he  has  introduced  more  regu-  — - - 

larity  into  the  collection  of  the  means  of  relief,  and  the  administration  of  relief,  12  August  1846. 
than  had  existed  previously.  Those  are  all  minute  matters  in  themselves,  but 
they  form  an  aggregate  favourable  to  Colonel  Wade’s  administration,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  administration  previously. 

22943.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  information  which  has  communicated  to  you 
the  facts  to  which  you  now  refer? — Of  course  a  considerable  correspondence 
with  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  returns  from  different  unions. 

22944.  Information,  in  fact,  which  has  been  furnished  to  you  by  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioner  himself? — In  a  great  measure,  of  course. 

22945.  What  means  have  you  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  those  returns  ? — They  carry  accuracy  on  the  face  of  them.  If  we  know, 
for  instance,  that  a  workhouse  has  been  built  in  an  union,  where  efforts  had 
been  making  for  a  considerable  time  previously  to  get  that  object  accomplished 
which  had  been  unsuccessful,  if  that  workhouse  has  now  been  built,  it  is  a  proof 
of  successful  management. 

22946.  Chairman .]  I  observe,  in  the  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commission 
Office  to  Mr.  Day,  of  the  5th  of  March  1844,  it  is  stated  that  the  correspondence 
which  had  recently  passed  between  Mr.  Nicholls  and  him  was  “  of  an  official 
character.”  Can  you  tell  me  what  record  there  is  of  that  correspondence  in 
your  books? — I  observed  that  passage  on  reading  the  letter.  1  think  it  should 
be  a  semi-official  character.  It  was  not  strictly  official,  as  I  understood  it. 

22947.  In  fact,  I  apprehend  there  is  no  record  of  this  correspondence  ? — I 
believe  there  is  not. 

22948.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  You  stated,  upon  reading  Sir  James  GrahanTs  letter 
of  the  22d  of  January  1844,  you  thought  that  letter  was  written  under  a  mistake  ? 

— I  thought  so. 

22949.  Did  that  observation  apply  to  the  reasons  which  are  stated  in  that  letter 
for  the  request  for  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Day,  or  to  the  passage  in  which  Sir 
James  Graham  states  that  he  had  conferred  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — 

I  considered  it  to  apply  to  the  reason  which  he  stated,  that  Mr.  Day  was  discon¬ 
tinued  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the  establishment. 

22950.  Chairman .]  Had  you  had  any  representations  directly  made  against 
Mr.  Day  during  any  part  of  Ins  service  under  the  Commission  ? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

22951.  There  is  no  record  of  any  complaint  against  Mr.  Day  ? — I  believe  not. 

22952.  You  say  you  had  reason  to  think  him  wanting  in  some  qualities  which 
the  peculiarly  difficult  state  of  Wales  rendered  necessary  ;  was  it  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Commissioners  to  place  him  in  any  other  district  ?— -I  do  not 
think  it  was. 

22953.  Mr.  Christie.]  Would  not  the  reasons  you  have  given  apply  rather  to  a 
chang-e  to  another  district  than  to  removing  him  altogether  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  r — They  might  be  taken  either  way.  With  us  I  rather  think  they  led  to  a 
removal  from  the  Commission. 

22954.  Do  you  mean  you  thought  him  unfit  to  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
at  all  ? — Not  unfit,  but  that  we  might  obtain  a  more  fit  person. 

22955.  For  any  district,  whether  disturbed  or  not?  —  For  any  district. 

22956.  Chairman.]  You  stated  there  w  ere  certain  points  in  which  you  thought 
the  district  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Wade  was  now  in  a  more  improved  and 
advanced  state  than  when  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Day ;  were  those 
deficiencies  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  time  of  their 
writing  the  letter  calling  for  his  resignation  ? — We  believed  the  district  might 
have  been  brought  more  in  advance,  that  it  might  have  been  advanced  with 
more  tact  and  energy  and  activity,  qualities  which  we  believed  Colonel  Wade 
possessed  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and  which  he  has  been  exercising  certainly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  district. 

22957.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  workhouses  has  he  got  built?— There  isoneat 
Bangor.  I  think  there  are  three  in  which  he  has  succeeded,  but  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  it. 

22958.  He  has  succeeded  in  getting  three  workhouses  built  since  April  1844  ? 

—  Yes,  that  is  my  belief;  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  two  or  three. 

22959*  Chairman.]  Is  not  it  very  conceivable,  that  Mr.  Day  or  any  other 
°*45  41*  E  Assistant 
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Assistant  Commissioner  might  be  able  to  effect  in  1844  an  object  which  peculiar 
local  difficulties  might  have  prevented  in  1842? — Certainly. 

22960.  Captain  PechelL]  Is  not  it  an  advantage  to  Colonel  Wade  to  have  the 
experience  derived  from  the  working  of  a  previous  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — 
No  doubt. 

22961.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  second  physician,  who 
is  called  in,  to  see  what  medicines  the  former  medical  man  may  have  given, 
which  have  failed  ?— Sometimes  the  second  physician  also  has  to  remedy  the 
mistakes  of  the  first. 

22962.  How  long  did  you  continue  Mr.  Day  in  his  office  after  you  had  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  resign?- — I  think  about  three  months.  From  the  12th  of  January 
to  the  end  of  March. 

22963.  You  considered  that  during  that  three  months  he  might  be  entrusted 
with  a  difficult  district? — We  thought  so. 

22964.  Do  you  consider  that  the  law  is  more  efficiently  carried  out,  and  the 
duties  more  efficiently  performed  at  Somerset  House  since  the  changes  of  Air. 
George  Lewis  for  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  for  Mr.  Lefevre? 
—  1  would  submit  I  am  hardly  competent  to  answer  that. 

22965.  You  have  stated  very  plainly  that  the  district  in  Wales  was  improved 
since  the  change  which  has  taken  place,  namely  of  Colonel  Wade  for  Air.  Day  ? 
— I  think  it  has. 

22966.  Cannot  you  equally  satisfy  the  Committee  as  to  whether  a  similar 
improvement  has  taken  place  nearer  this  Committee-room? — I  am  sure  that  the 
Committee  will  excuse  me  answering  that. 

22967.  You  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question  ? — I  had  rather  not. 

22968.  You  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Day  was  exceedingly  useful  to  Colonel 
Wade  in  furnishing  him  with  materials  by  which  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  his 
successor? — I  have  no  doubt  Air.  Day  did  everything  which  was  consistent  with 
his  position,  and  his  duty  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  to  the  best  of  his  ability ; 
but  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  man  to  succeed  where  another  man  equally 
respectable,  and  perhaps  equal  in  talent  in  the  aggregate,  has  failed.  Wales 
required  very  peculiar  talent  at  that  time. 

22969.  I  suppose  it  required  equal  talent  in  carrying  out  the  law  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  as  it  did  with  Air.  Parker  when  he  was  sent  down  on  this  crusade 
against  the  Gilbert  Unions  ;  it  required  a  man  of  discretion? — Yes,  much  dis¬ 
cretion  was  necessary. 

22970.  Among  these  beneficial  changes  which  took  place  in  Colonel  Wade’s 
district,  were  there  any  recommendations  as  to  the  employment  of  the  poor  in 
crushing  bones  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

22971.  You  cannot  tell  the  Committee  whether  among  the  beneficial  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  Colonel  Wade  recommended  the  employment  of  the 
poor  in  the  bone-houses  ? — I  cannot  without  reference  to  the  papers. 

22972.  You  have  not  studied  the  case  sufficiently  to  inform  the  Committee 
upon  that  point?— I  have  not;  it  is  a  question  of  fact  which  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer. 

22973.  What  previous  intimation  had  you  that  you  would  be  called  here  upon 
the  case  of  Mr.  Day  ? — I  had  the  information  yesterday,  I  think. 

22974.  That  you  were  to  come  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Day  ? — Yes. 

22975.  Mr.  Christie.]  That  is  not  the  first  information  you  have  received, 
surely,  that  your  evidence  would  be  required  on  Mr.  Day’s  case  ?  —  It  is  the  first 
formal  information. 

22976.  When  were  you  first  informed  that  you  would  be  called  as  a  witness 
on  Mr.  Day’s  case? — The  question  which  has  been  put  to  me  was,  whether  any 
distinct  intimation  had  been  given  to  Colonel  Wade  with  respect  to  crushing 
hones  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that ;  there  may  have  been ;  my  impres¬ 
sion  is,  there  had  not. 

22977.  Captain  PechelL]  What  I  wish  to  arrive  at  is  this:  whether  among 
the  beneficial  changes  which  you  consider  have  taken  place  since  the  removal  of 
Air.  Day,  the  subject  of  employing  the  poor  in  grinding  bones  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  them? — My  impression  is,  that  no  communication  has  taken  place  with 
Colonel  Wade  upon  the  subject. 

22978.  Supposing  a  communication  had  taken  place  upon  that  subject,  what 
would  have  been  your  opinion  upon  it?- — I  cannot  say,  unless  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  mentioned. 

22979.  I  believe 
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22979.  I  believe  you  differed  with  your  colleagues  upon  that  subject,  and  <5.  NicholU,  Esq. 
that  you  consider  the  employment  as  one  which  may  be  safely  used? — I  did  ;  ”  7“ 

and  that  question  being  put  to  me,  I  will  ask  the  Committee  to  allow  me  to  put  12  ugust  1  4 
in  a  copy  of  my  dissent  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  in  order  that  the  reasons 
may  be  seen  why  I  dissented. 

22980.  Is  not  it  printed?' — It  is  not  in  the  evidence,  and  I  intended  to  have 
asked  the  Committee  to  have  done  me  the  favour  to  allow  it  to  be  put  into  the 
Minutes.  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me,  that  the  way  in  which  the  question  was 
put  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Brighton,  left  an  impression  that  I  was 
ashamed  of  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  come ;  I  believe  I  ought  at  that  time 
to  have  asked  for  its  insertion. 

22981.  Are  you  aware  that  this  Committee  called  for  the  order  of  prohibiting 
the  practice,  dated  November  1845,  to  which  order  the  protest  of  “  George 
Nicholls  ”  was  appended,  and  I  think  you  were  asked,  whether  that  George 
Nicholls  was  the  gentleman  then  sitting  in  the  chair ;  I  think  you  said  “  Yes”  ? — • 

The  way  in  which  the  question  appears  upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  has 
been  thought  rather  unfavourable  to  myself :  I  should  have  wished  the  protest 
to  appear  at  the  same  time. 

22982.  Mr.  S.  TVortley.]  Do  you  hold  in  your  hand  a  paper  embracing  the 
reasons  you  gave  at  that  time  for  dissenting  from  that  order  r — I  do. 

22983.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  it? 

[The  Witness  read  the  same ,  as  follows :] 

I  cannot  concur  in  this  order,  nor  in  the  letter  which  is  proposed  to  accompany  it.  Re¬ 
cent  occurrences  at  Andover  have  no  doubt  tended  to  create  an  impression  against  bone¬ 
breaking,  and  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  extend  the  practice  in  the  workhouses  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment ;  but  I  think  we  ought  not  to  yield  so  far  to  the  adverse  impressions  which  have 
been  created  as  to  prohibit  the  practice  altogether,  unless  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  injurious, 
unsuitable,  or  otherwise  improper.  That  bone-breaking  is  not  injurious  is  proved  by  the 
remarkably  healthy  state  of  the  Andover  inmates,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  the  medical 
officers  ;  and  that  it  is  not  an  unsuitable  or  improper  kind  of  workhouse  employment  may,  I 
think,  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  adoption  by  so  many  intelligent  Boards  of  Guardians. 

In  the  case  of  Andover,  the  objections  arose  from  the  bones  having  been  there  used  in  a 
fresh  or  unbleached  state.  If  dried  or  bleached  before  broken,  little  or  no  offensive  effluvia 
is  emitted,  and  no  reasonable  objection  exists.  All  that  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  is,  to  address  a  caution  to  the  several  Boards  of  Guardians  on  this  point,  in  addition  to 
our  present  practice  of  requiring  the  bones  to  be  broken  in  an  open  shed,  and  that  the  medi¬ 
cal  officer  shall  certify  that  the  operation  is  performed  in  a  way  not  calculated  to  injure  the 
health  of  any  of  the  inmates.  The  well-known  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  employment 
for  the  able-bodied  in  the  workhouses  is  admitted  in  our  proposed  letter  j  and  this  difficulty 
will  be  increased  by  the  prohibition  of  bone-breaking,  which  is  in  some  cases  almost  the 
only  employment,  and  in  others  the  only  employment  yielding  a  return,  to  which  the 
guardians  can  resort.  To  prohibit  it,  therefore,  would  not,  I  think,  be  right,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  of  its  being  injurious,  which  for  my  own  part  I  believe  it  is  not. 

22984.  Captain.  Pechell.]  That  is  a  correct  copy  of  what  appears  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  proceedings,  which  is  produced  before 
this  Committee  as  your  protest  against  the  order  for  discontinuing  the  practice 
of  bone-grinding  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

22985.  What  is  the  date  of  it?— The  8th  of  November  1845.  There  is  another 
slight  error  which  I  should  wish  to  correct  in  my  former  evidence.  To  ques¬ 
tion  13554,  1  stated  that  I  went  to  Ireland  first  in  1836,  and  finally  in  1837 
It  should  be,  I  went  to  Ireland  first  in  1836,  again  in  1837,  and  finally  in  1838.’ 

22986.  Sir  J.  Walsh.]  You  said  that  you  could  not  recollect  from  which  of 
the  Commissioners  the  suggestion  of  the  wish  for  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Day 
emanated? — I  did. 

.  22987-  If  there  had  been  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  upon  the  subject,  or  if  one  of  the  Commissioners  had  taken  a  very  active 
lead  in  it,  you  would  have  recollected  probably  ? — I  most  likely  should  ;  it  arose 
in  frequent  conversation  upon  the  subject. 

22988.  Are  we  to  understand  the  other  Commissioners  concurred  entirely 
with  you  in  the  expediency  of  that  step  ?— They  did. 

22989.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Are  not  those  improvements  which  have  been  effected 
under  Colonel  Wade  s  management,  those  to  which  Mr.  Day,  previous  to  his 
resignation,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  ?-  I  have  no  doubt  many 
ot  them  are  ;  perhaps  all  of  them. 

0.45—41. 
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G.  Nicholls,  Esq.  22990-91.  Then  in  fact  Colonel  Wade  has  only  adopted  the  suggestions  of 

- Mr.  Day?— I  can  hardly  say  “  adopted  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Day;”  he  has 

12  August  1846.  succeeded  in  removing  to  a  considerable  extent  many  of  the  irregularities  which 
existed  under  Mr.  Day’s  administration,  and  which  Mr.  Day,  with  the  best 
efforts  and  the  best  intentions  did  not  succeed  in  removing.^ 

22992.  Which  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

22993.  Do  not  you  believe  that  if  Mr.  Day  had  continued  in  his  office  after 
the  representations  he  had  made  to  you,  he  would  have  been  able  to  effect  the 
same  improvements  as  Colonel  Wade  has  done  ? — He  might,  but  I  think  he 
would  not. 

22994.  Mr.  Wakley .]  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Day,  if  he 
only  required  energy  and  activity,  and  if  you  drew  his  attention  to  that  particu¬ 
lar 'fault  which  you  complain  of,  could  not  have  effected  those  improvements?— 
Energy  and  activity  is  really  a  question  of  degree. 

22995.  He  particularly  pointed  out  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  what  was 
defective  in  the  district? — It  appeared  to  my  colleagues  and  myself  that  Mr. 
Day  was  deficient  in  that  energy  and  activity  that  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  deal  successfully  with  Wales.  We  believed  Colonel  Wade  was  possesssed  of 
the  requisite  degree  of  activity  and  energy  for  enabling  him  to  deal  with  tiiose 
difficulties,  and  we  think  he  has  in  a  great  measure  dealt  with  them  successfully. 

•22996.  You  have  already  admitted  that  Mr.  Day  had  energy  and  activity 
sufficient  to  detect  that  which  was  deficient  in  his  district,  and  that  he  repre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners? — His  powers  of  observation  were 
quite  sufficient  for  detecting  the  defects.  It  is  painful  for  me  to  speak  in  this 
way,  sitting  as  I  do  near  Mr.  Day,  for  whom  I  have,  individually,  great  respect. 
The  Commissioners,  however,  felt  that  they  were  answerable  for  carrying  out 
the  law  in  Wales;  we  were  aware  that  the  difficulties  in  Wales  were  very 
peculiar,  and  every  person  that  knows  Wales,  and  it  happens  that  I  know  some¬ 
thing  of  it  personally,  must  know  that  the  difficulties  are  there  of  a  very  peculiar 
and  stringent  nature;  we  doubted  whether  Mr.  Day  had  the  peculiar  talent  and 
tact  of  dealing  with  those  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

22997.  Were  you  eight  years  in  finding  that  out  ? — That  also  is  very  much 
a  question  of  degree  ;  the  difficulties  had  been  going  on  increasing ;  the  excite¬ 
ment  in  Wales  had  been  increasing.  At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  had  been  greater  than  they  had  been  previously. 

22998.  Mr.  Day  himself  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  certain  officers 
in  some  of  the  unions  discharged  their  duty  ;  that  was  in  1841  ? — Yes. 

22999.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  relieve  him,  in  consequence  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  he  had  made  ? — I  was  not  in  England  in  1841. 

23000.  Do  you  know  any  steps  that  were  taken  in  consequence  of  his  com¬ 
plaints  and  remonstrances  ? — I  know  from  the  records  of  the  office  that  there  was 
a  very  extensive  correspondence,  and  there  has  always  been  with  that  district, 
and  endeavours  to  bring  it  into  better  order. 

23001.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Committee  should  understand  that  Mr.  Day 
was  dismissed  in  consequence  of  his  being  an  incompetent  officer  ? — We  did  not 
think  him  competent  to  deal  with  the  particular  circumstances  of  that  district. 

23002.  Why  did  not  you  transfer  him  to  another  ? — It  was  not  convenient. 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state  that  with  regard  to  Assistant  Commissioners 
there  are  a  great  number  who  have  been  reduced  ;  their  services  have  been  dis^ 
continued  ;  it  was  never  understood  that  the  position  of  Assistant  Commissioners 
was  to  be  permanent ;  from  the  very  commencement  they  were  appointed  merely 
for  a  temporal^  purpose;  we  have  had  as  many  as  17  at  one  time;  they  were 
successively  reduced  till  they  were  brought  down  to  nine ;  and  in  Ireland  we 
had  12 ;  they  are  now  reduced  to  five. 

23003.  But  in  causing  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Day  there  was  no  reduction  made  ? 
— There  was  no  reduction  in  that  case,  certainly. 

23004.  What  were  the  qualities  of  mind  which  Colonel  Wade  possessed, 
which  rendered  him  competent  for  the  office  in  Wales  which  you  believed,  after 
eight  years’  experience,  Mr.  Day  did  not  possess  ? — I  tell  the  Committee  at  once 
what  I  believe  to  be  Colonel  Wade’s  qualities.  I  know  much  less  of  him  than 
my  colleagues  do,  for  he  has  acted  much  less  with  me ;  but  all  I  have  seen  of 
him  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  activity,  great  energy,  and  great  tact  in 
dealing  with  individuals  with  whom  lie  is  brought  into  contact;  a  power  ol 
dealing  with  Boards  of  Guardians  and  others  with  whom  becomes  in  contact. 

23005.  Had 
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23005.  Had  you  discovered  that  Mr.  Day  was  deficient  in  activity,  deficient 
in  energy,  or  in  tact,  with  reference  to  the  management  of  persons  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact? — We  thought  Mr.  Day  was  deficient  in  those  particular 
qualities  which  fitted  him  for  dealing  with  circumstances  at  that  time  existing 
in  his  district. 

23006.  Will  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  the  proofs  which  you  yourselves 
had  acquired,  which  induced  you  to  form  that  opinion?— I  have  no  proofs  to 
produce  ;  I  cannot  produce  any  proofs :  the  Commissioners  are  answerable  for 
the  conduct  of  their  Assistant  Commissioners. 

23007.  When  was  it  first  suggested  that  Colonel  Wade  should  be  appointed 
to  that  district  ? — I  cannot  say. 

23008.  Do  you  remember  by  whom  it  was  suggested  ? — Indeed  I  do  not 
know  ;  all  I  recollect  of  the  subject  is  this,  and  the  time  I  do  not  recollect, 
that  on  one  occasion  when  Sir  Edmund  Head  and  myself  were  occupied  in  the 
Board-room,  in  dealing  with  a  large  mass  of  papers,  Colonel  Wade  entered  and 
said  that  he  was  about  resigning  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  that  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  serve  his  old  masters,  or  some  expression  of  that  kind ;  we 
talked  a  few  minutes  on  the  subject,  and  he  left  the  room. 

23009.  Mr.  Christie.']  When  was  this  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  date. 

23010.  Sir  J.  Walsh.]  Was  it  before  or  after  Mr.  Day’s  resignation  ? — Before, 
certainly ;  it  made  some  little  impression  upon  me  at  the  time. 

23011.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Were  you  sitting  as  a  Board  at  the  time  he  came  in  ? 
— Yes. 


23012.  Do  you  remember  what  business  you  were  transacting? — I  do  not  • 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  it. 

23013.  Is  there  no  minute  of  the  Board  which  will  remind  you  of  what  was 

passing  at  the  Board  ?— I  do  not  think  any  transaction  of  the  Board  will  bear 
upon  that  point. 

.  ?301 4-  Are  there  no  circumstances  which  will  call  to  your  mind  when  that 
'  yjslt  was  paid  to  you  by  Colonel  Wade  ?— No ;  I  think  it  very  likely  Sir  Edmund 
Head  will  be  able  to  tell  you. 

23015.  Can  you  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  after  Mr.  Day  had  been 
written  to,  requesting  him  to  resign  ?— I  think  it  was  before,  but  I  am  not  clear  ■ 
1  did  not,  pay  much  attention  to  it  at  the  time. 

23016.  Before  Mr.  Day  was  written  to,  calling  upon  him  to  resign ? _ I 

think  so.  '  0 


23017.  Cannot  you  speak  positively  upon  the  subject?— No. 

23018  Is  Colonel  Wade  a  private  friend  of  either  of  the  Commissioners?— 
1  do  not  know. 

23019  Mr.  Christie.]  Is  he  a  private  friend  of  yours,  or  was  he  before  that 
time  A  Inend  is  very  strong;  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Colonel 
Wade  some  time,  and  I  have  a  great  respect  for  his  character;  not  beyond  that. 

2302°.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Day,  that  there  was  in  the  Welsh  district  an  Assistant  Poor-law 
commissioner  acting  for  eight  years  as  such,  whom  you  had  reason  to  believe 
at  the  termination  of  eight  years  was  an  incompetent  person  ?—  I  by  no  means 
say  “incompetent.”  On  the  contrary,  my  impression  of  Mr.  Day  is,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  very  superior  attainments.  1  think  he  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  superior 
attainments,  and  I  can  only  repeat  that  he  was  not,  in  our  opinion,  possessed  of 
the  qualities  fitting  him  for  the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 

a  2*3?2V  // y°?  con®idered  Mr-  Day  io  be  a  man  of  superior  attainment  as  an 
Assistant  1  oor-law  Commissioner,  will  you  explain  what  was  your  mode  of 

treating  those  whom  you  consider  to  have  inferior  attainments  ?— I  cannot  «ive 
aiiy  answer  to  that  inference.  In  answer  to  an  inference  suggested  by*  an 
Honourable  Member  just  now,  I  should  wish  to  say  that  in  consenting  to  Colonel 
Wade  s  appointment,  I  myself  individually  was  influenced  by  no  consideration 

man  WC  C0UW  fiDd  f°r  managi"8'  *he  diStriCt‘ 

23022.  Sir  J.  Walsh. ]  Was  not  it  your  opinion  that  Colonel  Wade’s  annoim 
ment  was  very  much  for  the  public  service,  and  that  he  was  superior  in  those 
qualifications  to  Mr.  Day  r— On  my  own  part,  that  was  certainly  my  opinion 
23023.  In  the  administration  ot  the  Poor-law  in  Wales  generally  have  vou 

HX>d  n  r0"6,  great  di.fficult?  you  have  had  t0  contend  with,  has’  been  ffie 
difhcultyof  inducing  unions  to  build  workhouses  ?— That  has  been  one  great 

0,45~4'-  r  difficulty; 
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difficulty ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  to  get  them  into  any  regular  system  of  working, 
either  in  collecting  rates  or  administering  relief,  or  restraining  them  from  every 
kind  of  irregularity.  Relief  in  aid  of  wages,  payment  of  rates,  and  almost  every 
abuse  which  prevailed  under  the  old  Poor-law,  existed  in  Wales  in  an  aggra¬ 
vated  form. 

23024.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Was  it  from  any  want  of  information  which  you 
had  respecting  Wales,  that  you  were  so  long  in  making  those  necessary  altera¬ 
tions  r — No,  not  from  want  of  information  ;  but  of  course  you  must  shape  your 
course  according  to  circumstances,  and  according  to  the  persons  you  have  to 
deal  with ;  and  there  are  great  difficulties  attendant  upon  bringing  about  an)" 
change  for  the  better  in  Wales. 

23025.  I  believe  you  had  a  fair  average  of  the  natives  of  the  principality  of 
Wales  employed  in  the  Poor-law  Office  ? — I  do  not  know ;  there  is  one,  I  believe, 
a  very  good  man,  Mr.  Owen ;  he  is  a  Welshman,  and  a  very  good  specimen  of 
the  principality. 

23026.  You  had  plenty  of  means  of  reference  with  respect  to  that  locality, 
from  persons  in  your  office  ? — Except  Mr.  Owen,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other. 

23027.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  David  Jones;  he  was  asked  what  country¬ 
man  he  was  ;  and  he  said,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  he  came  from  Wales  of  course  ? 
— He  is  an  Englishman,  born  in  Wales,  I  believe. 

23028.  Were  not  Mr.  Day’s  services  sought  for  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners? — It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  know  what  led  to  Mr. 
Day’s  appointment,  I  am  sure. 

23029.  He  was  pressed  into  the  service,  it  appears  ? — Mr.  Day  was  deputy 
chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians. 

23030.  He  did  not  seek  the  situation  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

23031.  Sir  J.  Walsh.~\  Should  not  you  consider,  from  your  knowledge  of 
Wales,  that  the  circumstance  of  having  induced  three  unions,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  refused  to  build  workhouses,  to  come  into  the  workhouse  system,  was  a 
sign  of  very  peculiar  ability  and  address  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Wade  ? — I  really 
think  so  ;  he  does  possess  a  great  faculty  of  carrying  the  masses  with  him,  which 
is  exceedingly  important  for  Wales ;  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
induced  me  mainly  to  consent  to  his  appointment ;  I  think  him  a  very  able  and 
efficient  public  officer. 

23032.  Mr.  Christie .]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  not  quite  certain 
about  that  number  three  ? — I  can  only  find  out  two  at  present,  but  I  believe 
there  is  another. 

23°33-  E)o  you  think  that  Colonel  Wade  succeeding  in  two  years  to  get  three 
unions  to  build  workhouses  is  a  proof  of  great  ability  and  address  ? — That  alone 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  proof,  but  that,  coupled  with  other  circumstances  in 
the  district,  would  be  to  my  mind  conclusive  proof. 

23°34*  Ho  you  think  that  alone  the  inducing  three  unions  to  build  work- 
houses  is  not  a  proof  of  great  ability  and  address  ? — Not  taken  singly. 

23°35*  Ho  you  know  how  many  unions  Mr.  Day  succeeded,  in  the  eight 
years  he  was  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  in  inducing  to  build  work- 
houses  r- — I  cannot  give  the  number. 

23036.  Was  it  more  than  three? — Considerably  more. 

23°37-  Ho  you  think  it  was  more  than  twelve ;  that  would  be  proportionable 
*  y  ^  ^  was  in  the  district? — Mr.  Day  went  there  mainly  for 

the  purpose  of  getting  the  workhouses  built;  the  cases  of  the  least  difficulty 
were  overcome  in  the  first  instance;  the  cases  of  greater  difficulty  remained 
to  be  overcome  at  a  later  period. 

23038.  I  suppose  in  those  eight  years  Mr.  Day  had  done  a  great  deal  which, 
when  Colonel  Wade  succeeded  to  him,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to?  I  believe  Mr.  Day  made  all  the  progress  he  could;  he  de- 
'voted  himself  to  the  service  in  a  very  proper  and  exemplary  manner;  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  him. 

23039.  The  only  thing  I  cannot  understand  is,  how  you  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  appointing  him  to  another  district,  as  it  was  on 
account  of  the  critical  state  of  Wales  you  thought  him  unfit  for  the  difficulties 
o  that  district  ?  -That  was  not  under  consideration. 

23040.  Mr.  S.  If  ortley.\  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  a  conversation  with 
0  one!  Wade;  I  think  you  said  you  were  not  sure  whether  it  was  before  the 
resignation  or  dismissal  of  Mr.  Day  ?-  -I  am  not  sure. 


23041.  Will 
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23041.  Will  you  reflect  a  little,  and  tell  me  whether  it  was  not  six  months 
before  ? — I  said  1  believed  it  was  before. 

23042.  Do  not  you  think  it  was  six  months  before  ?— I  dare  say  Colonel 
Wade  himself  would  know;  I  believe  he  had  just  come  from  the  War  Office; 
I  think  he  said  he  had  just  given  in  his  resignation  there. 

23043-  I  understand  your  recollection  upon  the  subject  is  indistinct  ? —It  is 
very  indistinct  as  to  the  time. 

23044.  Supposing  Colonel  Wade  to  state  that  it  was  as  much  as  six  months 
before,  would  there  be  anything  in  that  which  you  would  be  inclined  to  think 
incorrect? — No;  I  should  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

23045-  Your  recollection  is  not  so  distinct  but  that  it  may  have  been  six 
months  before? — It  may  have  been  more  than  that  even. 

23046.  I  wish  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  how  the  reduction  was  effected  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  passing  ol  that  Act  which  reduced  the  number  of  Assistant 
Commissioners;  there  were  at  that  time  13,  were  not  there?— At  one  time  we 

had  as  many  as  17 ;  and  successively  reduced  them  till  we  brought  them  down 
to  13.  0 

23°47-  Dow  was  that  reduction  effected? — Merely  by  withdrawing;  the  com¬ 
missions. 


23048.  Was  it  by  resignations  or  dismissals  ?-  By  merely  requesting  them  to 
return  their  commission. 

23049.  Then  they  were  reduced  to  13  ;  there  were  13  at  the  time  that  the  Act 
passed  reducing  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  to  nine  ? — Yes. 

23050.  How  was  the  reduction  from  13  to  nine  effected  ?— In  the  same  way  • 
1  was  not  in  England  at  the  time.  ’ 

230,51.  You  mean  a  selection  was  made  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  com¬ 
mission  should  be  withdrawn  ? — Yes. 

23052.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  A11  explanation  was  always  given  to  them  of  the 
reasons  for  calling  upon  them  to  resign  their  commission,  was  not  there?— Yes, 
that  was  the  general  reason  ;  we  did  not  apply  it  to  a  particular  case. 

23053.  Mr.  S.  Hartley.]  There  had  been  reductions  before  that  time? — From 
17  to  nine. 

23054-  You  say  you  yourself  were  not  in  England  at  the  time?— I  was  not. 

23055.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me  whether  there  had  been  communications 
between  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  and  Sir  James  Graham  as  to  reductions 
m  general  r — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  had  been. 

23056.  I  suppose  there  may  have  been  communications  between  Sir  James 
Graham  and  your  colleagues,  at  the  time  you  were  in  Ireland,  upon  the  necessity 
and  the  mode  of  making  those  reductions  which  were  rendered  necessary  by 
the  Act  of  1  arliament  ? — I  dare  say  such  communications  passed. 

23057.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  unnatural  that  Sir  James  Graham,  without 
reference  to  the  1  oor-law  Commissioners,  should  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  this  had  taken  place  under  some  general  process  of  reduction  ? — I  think  it 
very  likely  that  such  a  notion  might  occur  to  him. 

23058.  And  that  although  this  case  was  not  a  case  of  reduction,  if  he  had  not 
consulted  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon  a  particular  case  before'writing  that 
letter,  he  might  have  been  under  the  impression  that  it  was  done  as  a  reduction  ? 

1  presume  that  must  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  letter  originated  for  it 
was  obviously  a  mistake.  &  ’ 

V 


23059.  \  ou  have  been  pressed  about  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Day  :  I  suppose 
in  proportion  as  the  number  of  your  Assistant  Commissioners  were  reduced  it 
became  still  more  essential  that  all  of  them  should  be  efficient? — Of  course  it 
was  much  more  important,  their  unions  being  extended,  that  they  should  be 
efficient ;  and  the  efficiency  of  Assistant  Commissioners  is  not  exactly  a  question 
of  general  efficiency,  but  a  question  of  particular  efficiency  for  a  particular 
service;  and  no  gentleman  whose  services  are  discontinued  as  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  ought  to  feel  there  was  any  reflection  upon  his  moral  character  or  his 
general  character  for  talent;  that  has  been  my  own  feeling,  and  1  think  that  is 

ABtSEtXioner"  ^  ^  PU‘  UP°n  **  C0"tinilan(:e  ^continuance  of  an 


230(30.  With  respect  to  those  workhouses  which  Colonel  Wade,  you  say,  in- 
duced  the  unions  to  build,  were  they  in  cases  where  Mr.  Day  had  endeavoured 

f°  6m  ive  Samei  ?bjCCt  TT1  ,have  1,0  doubt  in  ever.v  case  it  must  have  been  so  ; 
01  i  .  ay  would  naturally  have  endeavoured  to  have  procured  the  erection  of 

° 45-41  ’  a  workhouse 
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a  workhouse  in  every  union :  and  the  cases  where  lie  failed,  and  where 
Colonel  Wade  has  since  succeeded,  show  of  course  that  Mr.  Day’s  efforts  had 
been  unavailing. 

23061.  Did  your  information  with  respect  to  that  district  in  Wales  lead  you 
to  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  had  not  been  so  far  reconciled  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  as  it  might  have  been,  if  more  efficient  means  had 
been  used  in  that  district  ? — If  the  term  is  limited  to  the  possession  of  the  qua¬ 
lities  I  have  mentioned  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  I  should  say,  yes. 

23062.  Was  it  under  that  impression  that  you  concurred  in  suggesting  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Day  ? — It  was  under  that  impression  entirely ;  with  no  other 
feeling  or  object  whatever. 

23063.  Were  you  aware  or  not  that  Mr.  Day  had  rendered  himself  unaccept¬ 
able  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district? — I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to 
speak  upon  that  subject. 

23064.  Mr.  Christie .]  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  date  of  the  last  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  passing ;  do  not  you  know  that  it  was  in  the  end  of  1841  ? — It  must  have 
been  about  that  time,  I  think. 

23065.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  James  Graham  stated  in 
The  House  that  there  would  be  reductions  made  ? — Yes. 

23066.  Mr.  Christie.]  When? — I  think  it  was  in  1841. 

23067.  Mr.  S.  Wortley ?\  Was  not  a  reduction  effected  as  late  as  1842,  by 
Mr.  Mott’s  resignation? — My  impression  is  that  it  was  the  latter  end  of  1841. 

George  Corneieall  Lewis ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

23068.  Mr.  Christie.']  CAN  you  tell  us  when  the  number  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  was  reduced  to  nine  ? — I  can  only  state  to  the  Committee  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  the  Act  by  which  the  number  was  limited  was  passed  in 
the  Session  of  1842. 

23069.  That  Act  having  been  passed,  when  was  the  number  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  reduced  to  nine  ? — I  apprehend  it  was  reduced  to  nine  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  at  the  end  of  1842;  that  is,  reduced  in  England,  but  there  were 
reductions  in  Ireland  subsequently  to  1842. 

23070.  Will  you  state  what  those  reductions  were,  and  when  they  took 
place  ? — I  can  remember  two  Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr.  Voules  and  Mr. 
O’Donaghue,  and  also  Mr.  Phelan,  were  discontinued  in  Ireland.  I  cannot 
from  recollection  state  the  precise  dates  ;  I  think  it  must  have  be#n  about  1843 
or  1844. 

23071.  Your  impression  is,  that  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  was 
reduced  to  nine  in  1842  ? — It  is. 

23072.  Mr.  Day  was  called  on  to  resign  in  the  beginning  of  1844?— In 
January  1844. 

23073.  Had  Mr.  Day’s  resignation  anything  to  do  with  the  last  required- 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners ;  namely,  the  reduction 
to  nine  ? — Certainly  not. 

23074.  Before  calling  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign,  had  you,  either  alone  or  with 
either  of  your  colleagues,  a  conference  with  Sir  James  Graham  as  to  the  impe¬ 
rative  necessity  of  a  further  reduction  in  the  Poor-law  establishment? — No,  I 
had  not. 

23°75-  Can  you  explain  in  any  way  the  statement  made  by  Sir  James  Graham 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Day,  on  the  25th  of  January  :  “  A  reduction  of  their  establish¬ 
ment  has  been  rendered  imperative;  I  have  conferred  with  them  on  the  subject; 
they  have  selected  you  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  think  it  unsound”? — Yes;  I  will  state  to  the  Committee  the  expla¬ 
nation  which  Sir  James  Graham  gave  to  me  of  the  impression  which  he  was 
under  when  he  wrote  that  letter :  he  stated  to  me  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
the  letter  he  was  under  the  impression  that  a  vacancy  was  to  be  made  to  readmit 
Mr.  Twisleton  into  the  Commission  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner.  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton  had  been  appointed  upon  the  Scotch  Commission  of  Poor-law  Inquiry  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  with  an  understanding  that  as  soon  as  that  Commission 
ceased  he  was  to  resume  his  post  at  the  Poor-law  Commission.  The  Scotch 
Poor-law  Commission  ceased  about  this  time,  and  Sir  James  Graham  wras 
extremely  desirous  that  his  promise  should  be  strictly  fulfilled. 


23076.  Whose 
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23076.  Whose  promise? — Sir  James  Graham’s  promise.  He  told  me  that  g. 
when  he  wrote  this  letter  he  was  under  the  impression  that  virtually  there  were 
10  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  that  a  vacancy  was  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Twi-  12 
sleton.  Certainly  the  impression  was  an  erroneous  one  ;  he  must  have  written 
without  an  exact  recollection  of  the  facts  in  his  mind. 

23077.  Was  the  letter  written  without  any  reference  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

— The  letter  was  not  seen  by  the  Commissioners  before  it  was  sent. 

23078.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.']  Was  there  any  communication  upon  the  subject  of 
the  letter  with  the  Commissioners  before  it  was  sent? — No  ;  I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  any. 

23079.  Mr.  Christie.]  When  wras  the  explanation  given  to  you  by  Sir  James 
Graham?— Some  time  in  the  course  of  this  Session  ;  at  the  time  the  subject  was 
mentioned  in  Parliament. 

23080.  Mr.  S.  IVortley.]  Did  you  confer  with  him  before  that  about  it  ? — No, 

I  think  not. 

23081.  Mr.  Christie.]  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  this  letter, 
written  by  Sir  James  Graham  to  Mr.  Day,  putting  his  resignation  on  the 
imperative  necessity  of  a  reduction  ? — At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Day’s  pamphlet. 

23082.  Did  not  you  then  ask  Sir  James  Graham  what  he  had  meant,  or  how 
he  had  fallen  into  this  mistake? — I  do  not  recollect  that  Sir  James  Graham 
explained  to  me  at  that  time  what  was  the  origin  of  his  mistake.  I  saw  he  had 
made  a  mistake. 

23083.  Do  you  remember  ever  calling  his  attention  to  the  mistake  at  the 
;~I  Tnay  have  called  his  attention  to  the  mistake,  but  I  do  not  remember 
his  giving  me  any  explanation  of  it ;  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  say  positively 
that  I  did  call  his  attention  to  the  circumstance. 

*■  23084.  Have  not  you  been  in  the  habit  of  constant  and  confidential  communi¬ 

cation  with  Sir  James  Graham? — I  have  been  in  frequent  communication  with 
Sir  James  Graham. 

t  23085.  Did  not,  you  think  that  such  a  mistake  as  that  made  by  Sir  James 
Graham  might  involve  him  in  a  difficulty  ?— Yes  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  did  point  out  the  mistake  to  him,  and  I  certainly  do  not  recollect  that 
he  made  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  it  to  me  before  the  present  Session. 

23086.  Perhaps  you  were  glad  of  sheltering  yourself  under  Sir  James 
Graham’s  reason  ? — No  ;  because  there  was  an  inconsistency  between  his  reason 
and  the  reason  which  the  Commissioners  had  stated. 

23087.  When  were  you  first  aware  of  this  promise  made  by  Sir  James  Gra¬ 
ham  to  Mr.  Twisleton  ? — I  was  aware  of  it  at  the  time. 

23088.  That  a  promise  was  made  to  Mr.  Twisleton  that  when  the  Scotch  Com¬ 
mission  ceased  he  should  return  to  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner? — Yes;  it 
was  not  in  our  power  to  fulfil  that  promise  exactly,  as  there  was  no  vacancy  at 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Twisleton’s  employment  ceased. 

23089.  When  did  his  employment  cease?— 1  think  it  ceased  some  time  in 
the  spring  of  1844. 

23°9°-  When  was  he  appointed  on  the  Scotch  Commission  ? — I  think  it  must 
have  been  in  1842;  either  1842  or  1843. 

2309  k  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Scotch  Commission,  were  you 
aware  of  this  promise  being  made  ? — I  was  aware  that  he  went  to  the  Scotch 
Commission  upon  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  return  to  his  functions  of 
Assistant  Commissioner  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

23092.  I  suppose  there  was  no  understanding  that  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
should  be  got  rid  of  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  vacancy  for  him  ? — We  had  no 
such  understanding. 

23°93-  Did  you  ever  have  any  conference  with  Sir  James  Graham  upon  the 
subject  of  getting  1  id  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
vacancy  for  Mr.  Twisleton  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  had. 

23°94-  ^an  y°u  explain,  in  any  way,  those  words  in  Sir  James  Graham’s 
letter  :  1  have  conferred  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon  the  subject”  ? 

— No;  I  can  give  no  explanation  of  them. 

23°95*  Sir  James  Graham  has  not  given  you  any  explanation  of  that  part  of 
his  statement  r — No,  he  has  not. 

23096.  Mi.  S.  IVortley.]  In  point  of  fact,  the  reduction  of  your  establish- 
o-45~4 1-  G  *  ment 
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G.  C.  Lewis,  Ksq.  nient  bad  been  rendered  imperative  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  had  not  it  ? — In 
-  the  year  1842. 

12  August  1846.  23097.  That  reduction  had  been  effected  by  the  resignationjof  certain  Assistant 

Commissioners? — Yes;  the  last  resignation  was  that  of  Mr.  Mott. 

23098.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  date  of  that? — I  think  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1842 ;  I  think  the  Act  came  into  force  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners,  on  the  1st  of  January  1843. 

23099.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me  what  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  were 
holding  appointments  when  that  Act  passed? — I  think  there  were  only  10  in 
England ;  but  I  do  not  feel  sure. 

23100.  Then  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Mott  reduced  it  to  the  number  specified 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

23101.  Will  you  turn  to  the  statute  in  question,  and  give  me  the  title  of  it, 
and  the  date  when  it  came  into  operation  ? — The  Act  of  Parliament  is  5  &  6  Viet, 
c.  57,  s.  G2  ;  it  limits  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  in  England  to  nine, 
from  the  31st  of  December  1842. 

23102.  Was  it  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  that  Act  that  Mr.  Mott  resigned? 
— Yes,  it  was. 

23  103.  Was  it  at  the  close  of  the  year  1842  ? — It  was. 

23104.  Immediately  the  Act  came  into  operation  7  —Yes. 

23105.  Was  that  resignation  of  Mr.  Mott  a  purely  voluntary  one,  or  was  it 
suggested  to  him  as  a  necessary  measure  for  you  to  take  ? — It  was  suggested  by 
the  Commissioners. 

23106.  Then  it  was  a  reduction  made  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?— Yes. 

23107.  But  it  took  the  mild  form  of  a  suggestion  of  resignation  ? — Yes. 

23108.  Was  that  done  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Mott  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  ? — Yes;  he  was  not  dismissed  for  his  conduct,  but  he  was  discontinued  in 
order  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners. 

23109.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act,  or  previously  to  that  time,  had 
you  conferred  with  Sir  James  Graham  upon  the  necessity  it  would  impose  upon 
you  of  making  a  reduction? — I  cannot  say  that  I  remember  having  any  confer¬ 
ence,  but  it  is  very  likely  1  had. 

23110.  Do  you  mean  you  had  no  communication  with  him  upon  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  Act  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  had  communication  with  him  ;  I  know 
the  reduction  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  was  a  matter  very  much  consi¬ 
dered,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  aware  that  some  reductions  would  be  made; 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  no  specific  recollection  upon  the  subject. 

23111.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  upon  that  reduction; 
were  you  in  favour  of  that  reduction,  or  not? — My  own  opinion,  upon  the  whole, 
looking  to  the  state  of  public  opinion,  was,  that  a  reduction  was  desirable ;  it 
appeared  to  me  then,  as  I  think  now',  that  with  the  limited  functions  of  Assistant 
Commissioners,  the  number  of  about  nine  or  ten  is  sufficient  for  England.  If 
the  functions  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  considerably  increased,  if 
they  were  made  more  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  workhouses  than  I  con¬ 
sider  them  to  be,  then  I  think  a  much  larger  number  than  nine  or  ten  would 
be  requisite. 

231 12.  Did  not  you  at  the  same  time  convey  to  Sir  James  Graham  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  your  assent  to  that  reduction  ?—  Certainly. 

23113.  When  I  spoke  of  conferences  with  Sir  James  Graham  upon  the  reduc¬ 
tion  proposed  to  be  effected  by  that  Act,  and  afterwards  actually  effected,  I 
referred  to  such  communications  as  I  am  now7  speaking  of? — I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  having  conferences  with  Sir  James  Graham  as  to  the  number  to 
which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  to  be  reduced  by  that  Act,  and  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  Enactment :  I  understood  the  Committee  to  refer  to 
specific  reductions. 

231 14.  L  nderstanding  now  the  bearing  of  the  question  put  to  you,  I  ask  you 
again,  had  not  you,  from  time  to  time,  conferences  with  Sir  James  Graham 
upon  the  subject  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners 
under  that  Act  ? — Certainly  I  had. 

23,15*  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  saw  that  letter  of  Sir  James 
Graham  s,  or  knew  of  its  existence  till  you  saw  it  in  Mr.  Day’s  pamphlet? — No. 

23116.  Then  of  course  it  was  not  written  after  any  communication  or  inquiry 
lom  you  certainly  was  not  written  with  our  knowledge. 

"31 1 7-  Nor  had  Sir  James  Graham  before  writing  it  communicated  with  you, 

or 
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or  inquired  of  you,  on  what  grounds  you  had  dismissed  Mr.  Day? — No ;  he 
must  have  written  the  letter  without  any  communication  with  us,  and  with  an 
imperfect  recollection  of  the  facts. 

23118.  With  regard  to  Air.  Twisleton,  he  is  a  gentleman  of  very  consider¬ 
able  attainments  ? — Yes  ;  he  is  now  a  Commissioner  in  Ireland. 

23119.  And  he  has  distinguished  himself  very  much  on  several  occasions  in 
connexion  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

23120.  At  the  time  Mr.  Day  was  removed,  was  there  any  intention  in  the 
minds  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  who  was  to  supply  his  placer — Y’es,  at  the  time 
Mr.  Day  was  removed  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  appoint 
Colonel  Wade  in  his  place. 

23121.  Mr.  Twisleton,  I  believe,  had  refused  to  take  employment,  had  not  lie, 
because  he  wanted  to  go  to  Egypt  r — I  think  some  offer  was  made  to  him  by  the 

Government,  of  some  employment,  which  he  declined,  and  he  went  abroad~for  a 
year. 

23122.  Air.  Christie^]  I  suppose  none  of  those  conferences  with  Sir  James 
Giaham  on  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners,  under  that 
Act,  could  have  been  later  than  December  1 842  ? — They  must  have  been  all 
prior  to  July  1842  ;  the  Act  passed  in  1842. 

23123.  None  of  your  conferences  with  him,  on  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
establishment  to  nine,  could  have  been  later  than  July  1842  ? — No. 

23124.  Is  it  still  your  impression  that  when  Sir  James  Graham  wrote  in 
January  1844  to  Mr.  Day,  that  his  resignation  was  in  consequence  of  an  im¬ 
perative  necessity  for  a  reduction  in  the  establishment,  he  made  that  mistake 

irom  an  imperfect  recollection  of  his  conferences  with  you  in  July  1844  ? _ I  am 

unable  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  Sir  James  Graham’s  error. 

23125.  I  thought  you  had  already  expressed  your  opinion,  that  it  was  from 
an  imperfect  recollection  of  his  conferences  with  you  in  1842? — No;  the  state¬ 
ment  which  he  made  to  me  was,  that  he  was  under  an  impression  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  was  to  be  made,  in  order  to  admit  Mr.  Twisleton  into  the  Commission. 

23126.  Was  Mr.  Mott’s  resignation,  about  which  you  have  been  asked,  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  requiring  the  reduction  to  nine  ?— Yes  •  that 
is  my  recollection  of  it. 

23127.  WI10  succeeded  Mr.  Mott  ?— Mr.  Clements. 

231 28.  Then  how  did  Mr.  Mott’s  resignation  make  a  reduction  ?— There  were 
two  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  district  for  the  time. 

23129.  Who  were  they  ?— Mr.  Alott  and  Air.  Clements. 

.  2313°-  When  did  Mr.  Clements  come  over  from  Ireland  ? — It  was  some  time 
in  the  summer  of  1842,  I  think. 

23131.  When  did  Air.  Mott  cease  to  be  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — He  ceased 
to  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  at  the  end  of  the  year  1842. 

23132.  While  Mr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Clements  were  together  in  this  district 
w  ere  not  there  10  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — There  were. 

23133.  Did  not  Mr.  Clements  come  over  from  Ireland  for  the  express  purpose 
of  succeeding  Air.  Alott r — He  came  over  with  the  view  of  replacing*-  Air  Mott 
when  Mr.  Alott  resigned.  ’ 

23l34-  3 ill  Air.  Clements  came  over  from  Ireland,  there  were  only  nine 

Assistant  Commissioners  in  England,  I  presume  ?— No  ;  I  believe  there  were 

not. 


23135*  He  came  over  for  the  express  purpose  of  replacing  Air.  Alott  in  his 
district,  I  understand  from  you  ? — Yes. 

23136.  He  did  succeed  Air.  Mott  ?— Yes  ;  he  did. 

23137.  When  he  succeeded  Mr.  Alott,  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners 
still  remained  nine  ? — Yes. 

23138  Will  you  explain  then  how  Mr.  Mott’s  resignation  was  in  pursuance 
oi  the  reduction  prescribed  by  that  Act  of  Parliament,  which  was  a  reduction  to 
nine r— It  was  in  pursuance  of  it,  in  this  manner:  at  the  time  that  the  Act 
came  into  force,  there  were  10  Assistant  Commissioners  in  England,  and  it  was 
incumbent  upon  us  to  reduce  that  number  to  nine  ;  we  made  that  reduction  by 
calling  on  Mr.  Mott  to  resign.  J 

23139.  When  did  you  first  determine  to  call  on  Mr.  Mott  for  his  resignation  ? 

1  do  not  recollect  the  date  of  the  letter ;  that  I  can  ascertain  in  the  office. 


23140,  Chairman.']  Of  those  10  was  one  Mr.  Clements  ?— Yes. 
0-45 — 41* 
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23141.  Mr.  Christie .]  I  understood  Mr.  Clements  was  brought  over  from 
Ireland  for  the  express  purpose  of  replacing  Mr.  Mott? — Yes. 

23142.  What  did  Mr.  Clements  come  over  from  Ireland  for? — In  the  first 
instance,  it  was  to  act  with  Mr.  Mott  in  the  management  of  the  manufacturing- 
district  ;  and  it  was  intended  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  Mr.  Mott  should 
resign. 

23143.  When  was  this  intended  ? — It  was  intended  when  Mr.  Clements  came 
over. 

23144.  That  Mr.  Mott  should  resign,  and  Mr.  Clements  succeed  him? — 
Yes. 

23145.  When  did  Mr.  Clements  come  over?— He  came  over  in  the  summer, 
but  l  do  not  recollect  the  precise  day. 

23146.  Till  he  came  over,  there  were  only  nine  Assistant  Commissioners  in 
England  ?— I  believe  not. 

23147.  How  long  before  was  it  that  the  last  resignation  took  place? — I  am 
unable  to  state  from  recollection. 

23148.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  in 
England  was  reduced  to  nine  at  the  end  of  1841  ?  —  I  cannot  sav  that  I  know  it 
without  reference. 

23149.  When  did  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Gilbert  go  to  Ireland?— I  do  not 
know. 

23150.  Did  not  they  go  in  the  end  of  1841  ? — I  do  not  know  that  without 
reference. 

23151.  Do  you  know  when  Colonel  Wade  was  appointed  Deputy  Adjutant- 
general  ? — No. 

23152.  Was  not  he  appointed  in  the  end  of  1841  ? — I  do  not  know. 

23153.  Do  you  know  when  Colonel  A’Court  became  General  A’Court,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  promotion  resigned  his  Assistant  Commissionership  ? — That 
was  in  the  winter  of  1841. 

23154.  Do  you  know  that  the  departure  of  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Gilbert  for  , 
Ireland,  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Wade  to  be  Deputy  Adjutant-general,  and 
the  promotion  of  General  A’Court,  reduced  the  number  of  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  the  winter  to  nine  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so  as  the  Committee 
state  it. 

23155.  If  those  four  events  took  place  before  the  end  of  1841,  the  number  of 
Assistant  Commissioners  would  have  been  reduced  to  nine  before  the  end  of 
1841  ? — Yes,  that  would  have  been  the  case. 

23156.  Subsequently  to  your  loss  of  Mr.  Senior,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Colonel 
Wade,  and  General  A’Court,  was  there  any  resignation  of  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  till  Mr.  Mott  resigned  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  was. 

23157.  Will  you  try  and  recollect  that  there  was  not? — No,  I  do  not  recollect. 
I  am  unable  to  state  without  reference  to  the  papers. 

23158.  If  you  lost  Mr.  Senior,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Colonel  Wade,  and  General 
A’Court  before  the  end  of  1841,  and  there  was  no  resignation  of  any  other 
Assistant  Commissioner  till  Mr.  Mott  resigned,  the  number  of  your  Assistant 
Commissioners  would  have  been  reduced  to  nine  before  end  of  1841  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  the  fact. 

23159.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  And  then  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Clements  during 
1842,  before  the  Act  came  into  operation,  raised  the  number  again  to  ten? 
—Yes. 

23160.  Then  when  the  Act  came  into  operation  at  the  end  of  1842,  a  further 
reduction,  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Mott,  became  necessary? — A  further  reduction 
became  necessary. 

23161.  Mr.  Christie.']  But  you  had  intended  that  Mr.  Mott  should  resign  at 
the  end  of  1842,  ever  since  the  summer  of  1842  ? — That  is  the  best  recollection 
I  have  upon  the  subject. 

23162.  Do  you  think  the  subject  of  your  conferences  with  Sir  James  Graham 
about  the  reductions  in  the  year  1842,  could  have  been  about  the  reduction  from 
ten  to  nine,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Clements  into  England, 
till  Mr,  Mott  resigned  ? — The  conferences  I  allude  to  were  generally  upon  the 
expediency  of  limiting  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  to  nine.  Though 
the  number  was  nine  at  that  time,  circumstances  might  arise  which  would  render 
it  desirable  to  increase  the  number ;  and  by  a  former  Act  the  Treasury  had  the 
power  of  authorizing  the  Commissioners  to  appoint  an  unlimited  number  of 

Assistant 
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Assistant  Commissioners  ;  no  statutory  limit  then  existed.  The  question,  as  far  G.  < 
as  I  recollect,  which  was  principally  considered  between  Sir  James  Graham 
and  myself  was,  whether  it  was  expedient  that  an  absolute  limit  of  nine  should  13 
be  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  Committee  will  observe  that,  when  that 
absolute  limit  was  fixed,  a  power  was  given  of  appointing  extraordinary  Assistant 
Commissioners,  to  act  for  a  period  not  exceeding  30  days. 

23163.  Mr.  Mott  is  the  only  person  whom  you  could  have  called  on  to  resign 
in  consequence  of  this  Act  limiting  the  number  to  nine?  — He  was  the  person  we 
did  call  on. 

23164.  Did  you  call  on  any  other? — No. 

23165.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  concurring,  if  you  did  concur,  in  the 
letter  in  which  Mr.  Nicholls  called  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign? — My  reasons  were 
shortly  these  :  that  the  Welsh  district  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  peculiar  ex¬ 
citement  and  disturbance.  The  Rebecca  riots  had  recently  taken  place,  and  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  had  been  issued  to  investigate  the  causes  of  them  ;  much 
evidence  had  been  taken  by  that  Commission,  and  the  attention  of  the  public 
had  been  directed  to  the  state  of  Wales.  I  quite  admit  the  zeal  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Day  ;  but  I  had  not  such  an  opinion  of  his  discretion  and  his  tact  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  as  induced  me  to  feel  that  I  was  willing  to  be  an¬ 
swerable  for  his  superintendence  of  the  Welsh  district,  under  its  actual  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  I  thought  it  conducive  to  the  public  service  that  he  should  retire 
at  that  moment,  and  that  he  should  be  replaced  by  Colonel  Wade,  in  whom, 
from  previous  experience  of  him  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  his  capabilities,  1  had  confidence  that  he  would  be  fitted  for  that 
position.  I  would  also  state,  that  I  believed  Mr.  Day’s  state  of  health  at  the 
time  rendered  him  less  energetic  and  active  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
than  usual.  That  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  our  calling  upon  him  to  resign, 
and  that  was  the  reason  which  wras  stated  in  the  letter  which  Mr.  Nicholls  wrrote 
to  him.  We  were  desirous  of  avoiding  a  statement  either  to  him,  or  by  any 
public  record  of  more  serious  grounds  of  want  of  confidence  ;  but  we  w  ithheld 
the  statement  of  those  grounds,  not  from  any  doubt  upon  them,  but  because  we 
were  unwilling  to  put  upon  record  any  matter  which  might  be  detrimental  to 
Mr.  Day. 

2  3166.  Those  more  serious  grounds  of  want  of  confidence  which  vou  wished 
to  avoid  recording,  are  those  the  grounds  you  have  now  stated? — Those  are  the 
grounds. 

23167.  Have  you  now  stated  all  the  grounds  you  had  for  withholding  your 
confidence  from  Mr.  Day? — Yes. 

23168.  Without  putting  those  reasons  on  record,  why  could  not  you  have 
stated  them  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Day? — Simply  because  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  on  the  subject,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  raise  any  argument  with  Mr. 
Day  with  respect  to  his  resignation.  We  had  fully  made  up  our  minds  that  it 
was  not  desirable  for  the  public  service  that  he  should  continue  at  that  time  the 
superintendence  of  the  Welch  district 

2.3169.  You  were  unwilling  to  give  Mr.  Day  any  opportunity  of  arguing 
with  you  on  the  subject? — Yes;  having  a  fixed  opinion  as  to  his  general  mode 
of  management,  which  no  explanation  could  remove. 

23170.  What  were  the  grounds  upon  which  you  had  that  fixed  opinion  ?  — 
The  fixed  opinion  arose  from  my  experience  of  his  management  during  the  time 
that  1  had  been  a  Commissioner. 

23171.  Before  or  subsequent  to  those  disturbances? — Before,  generally. 

23172.  Yo  say  the  Rebecca  riots  had  taken  place;  when  had  they  taken 
place  ? — They  began  during  the  summer  of  1843. 

23173.  When  did  they  subside? — The  principal  disturbances  ceased  towards 
the  end  of  the  year. 

23174.  And  you  did  not  call  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign  till  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year? — No. 

23175.  When  the  Rebecca  riots,  according  to  your  own  account,  had  subsided? 
—Yes.  “ 

23176.  When  was  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed? — I  think  it  was 
some  time  about  October  or  December  1843. 

23177.  Do  you  know,  without  recollecting  the  precise  date,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  closed  its  inquiries  and  reported,  before  you  called  011  Mr.  Day  to 
resign? — Yes,  I  believe  it  had. 

0.45 — 4 1%  H  23178.  You 
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23178.  You  continued  Mr.  Day  in  the  district  to  the  end  of  March  1844  ? — 
Yes we.  did  not  wish  to  press  Mr.  Day  to  resign  immediately ;  at  the  same 
time  we  thought  it  desirable,  looking  to  the  permanent  state  of  the  district,  that 
he  should  be  removed. 

23170.  At  that  time  was  not  the  district  in  a  very  different  state  from  what  it 
had  been  in  the  autumn  of  1843  ? — It  was  in  a  more  peaceable  state  than  in  the 
autumn ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  it 
required  management  by  a  skilful  and  a  gentle  hand. 

23180.  When  did  you  first  think  of  calling  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign? — I  think 
it  must  have  been  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

23181.  His  accident  was  in  August ;  the  disturbances,  you  say,  began  in  the 
summer  of  1843;  did  not  you  contemplate  calling  on  Mr.  Day,  of  whom  you 
had  this  opinion,  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  particular  state  in  which  that  district 
was  placed,  to  resign  till  January  1844?— I  think  that  the  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  the  disturbances  was  the  means  of  opinions  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Day 
reaching  our  ears. 

23182.  Will  you  state  what  opinions  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Day  reached  you? 
— I  distinctly  remember  some  opinions  were  reported  to  us  in  the  winter  of 
1843,  unfavourable  to  him. 

23183.  Will  you  state  what  they  were,  by  whom  they  were  made,  and  in  what 
form  ? —  I  cannot  remember  distinctly  the  persons  from  whom  they  emanated  ; 
I  think  I  can  state  that  Mr  Cripps  was  one. 

23184.  Who  was  he? — He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

22185.  Did  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  convey  to  you  any  such  reports  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  had  any  communication  with  my  father  upon  the  subject.  He  did 
not  come  to  town  till  a  later  date,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  expressing 
to  me  any  opinion  with  respect  to  Mr.  Day. 

23186.  Whatever  the  representations  made  by  Mr.  Cripps  were,  did  you 
inform  Mr.  Day  of  them,  and  give  him  any  opportunity  of  explanation  ? 
—No. 


23187.  Why  was  that  ? — We  came  to  the  resolution  that  upon  the  whole  it 
was  conducive  to  the  public  service  that  a  change  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
district  should  be  made.  We  acted  entirely  upon  public  grounds.  We  thought 
that  it  was  conducive  to  the  public  interests  that  Colonel  Wade  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  rather  than  Mr.  Day. 

231 88.  Was  this  on  Mr.  Cripp’s  representations  alone,  or  were  there  represen¬ 
tations  made  to  you  by  any  one  else  ? — I  cannot  remember  any  other  person  dis¬ 
tinctly.  I  remember  generally  that  some  communications  were  made  to  us  as  to 
the  dissatisfaction  which  existed  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Day  conducted 
himself  towards  some  Boards  of  Guardians. 

231  89.  Were  they  representations  of  that  nature  that  you  were  led  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Day  was  not  popular  with  some  Boards  of  Guardians  ? — A  want  of  tem¬ 
per  and  a  want  of  fact  in  communicating  with  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  Boards 
of  Guardians  were  then  in  a  state  of  great  irritation  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  country. 

23190.  On  the  whole  you  think  Mr.  Day  was  not  very  popular  in  South 
Wales? — That  was  our  impression  certainly.  I  mean  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  many  cases  had  reason  to  be  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  his  manner. 

23191.  Was  Mr.  Day’s  unpopularity  the  ground  or  the  chief  ground  of  your 
calling  upon  him  to  resign  ? — I  will  not  say  his  unpopularity,  but  the  manner  he 
had  shown  towards  Boards  of  Guardians  ;  that  was  one  of  the  circumstances. 

23192.  What  would  you  think  if  you  were  called  on  to  resign,  without  any 
reasons  given,  and  then  when  the  reasons  were  asked  for,  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  manner  you  had  shown  to  various  individuals? — I  do  not  say 
that  that  was  the  only  reason. 

23193.  But  I  suppose  a  bad  manner,  or  unpopularity  arising  from  a  bad  man¬ 
ner,  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  dismissal  of  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  as 
to  the  dismissal  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — The  duties  of  a  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner  are  very  different  from  those  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner. 

23194.  Are  the  duties  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  duties  which  do  not 
require  tact  and  temper? — I  apprehend  they  require  both. 

23195.  And  a  popular  manner  ? — The  Poor-law  Commissioners  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  Boards  of  Guardians. 

23196.  Did  you  have  any  representations  made  to  you,  favourable  to  Mr. 

Day  ?— 
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Day  ? — I  not  remember  that  any  representations  at  the  time,  favourable  to  Mr. 
Day,  were  made  to  us  ;  it  is  possible. 

23197.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  whether  other  Boards  of  Guardians 
formed  a  different  opinion  of  Mr.  Day  ? — No  ;  we  took  no  steps  upon  the  subject ; 
we  made  no  special  inquiries  in  the  district. 

23198.  You  took  this  step  you  say,  on  public  grounds,  because  you  thought  it 
conducive  to  the  public  service  ;  do  you  think  it  conducive  to  the  public  service 
that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  or  a  public  functionary  should  be  called  on  to 
resign  on  account  of  representations  made  to  you,  which  he  has  no  opportunity 
of  refuting  or  explanation,  or  without  any  steps  being  taken  by  you  to  ascertain 
whether  those  representations  were  correct,  or  whether  counter  representations 
would  not  be  made  by  other  more  numerous  and  more  influential  bodies  ? — We 
believed  the  representations  made  to  us,  and  acted  upon  our  own  responsibility  ; 
and  I  can  only  state  that  everything  that  has  occurred  since  has  satisfied 
me  that  our  decision  upon  the  whole  was  a  correct  decision,  thoug  I  regretted 
at  the  time  the  consequences  as  affecting  Mr.  Day  himself.  My  relations,  with 
Mr.  Day  ever  since  I  had  been  in  the  commission,  has  been  perfectly  friendly, 
and  I  can  say  with  entire  truth,  that  on  personal  grounds  I  regretted  extremely 
the  steps  we  took. 

23199..  How  did  you  show  that  regret? — I  took  no  means  to  show  my  regret. 

23200.  Mr.  Day  has  read  to  the  Committee  two  letters,  appealing  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  you,  to  which  he  says  he  never  received  any  answer  ? — I  do 
not  remember  two  letters ;  I  remember  receiving  one  letter,  which  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  Nicholls  on  the  following  day.  1  thought  it  unnecessary  to  write 
a  separate  letter  to  him,  and  the  decision  being  come  to,  there  was  nothing 
further  for  me  to  say. 

23201.  Can  you  recollect  how  long  it  was  before  that  letter  was  written  that 
you  first  contemplated  calling  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign  ? — I  cannot  state  how  long  ; 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  in  contemplation  some  short  time  before. 

23202.  Could  it  have  been  a  month  before  ? — -Possibly  it  might  have  been  in 
contemplation  a  month  before  ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

23203.  Do  you  recollect  writing  to  Mr.  Day,  expressing  your  gratification  to 
learn  that  his  health  was  so  much  improved  that  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
duties? — No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  question  of  calling  upon 
him  to  resign  as  early  as  November. 

23204.  On  the  18th  of  November  184-3  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Day,  “  I  am  glad 
you  are  able  to  resume  your  work  without  difficulty,  though  I  fear  you  will  feel 
the  effects  of  your  accident  for  some  time  to  come.”  Between  the  18th  of  No¬ 
vember  and  the  12th  of  January,  when  Mr.  Nicholls,  with  your  concurrence, 
called  on  him  to  resign  on  account  of  his  accident,  had  you  made  any  inquiries 
or  learnt  anything  more  about  the  state  of  his  health? — I  suppose  we  had  seen 
from  his  diaries  what  his  visits  to  the  unions  were ;  and  we  had  heard  accounts 
of  his  not  being  in  an  active  state. 

23205.  Who.  from  ? — I  cannot  recollect  at  this  moment. 

23206.  Had  you  seen  from  his  diaries,  that  from  the  25th  of  September  to  the 
31st  of  December,  he  had  paid  43  visits  to  Boards  of  Guardians  or  unions  ? — 1 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

23207.  Does  it  astonish  you  now  to  hear  that? — Yes;  I  was  not  aware  that  so 
many  visits  had  been  paid;  we  certainly  were  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Day’s  state  of  health  had  materially  incapacitated  him  from  the  performance  of 
his  duty  at  Boards  of  Guardians ;  but  though  that  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
our  writing  to  him,  the  principal  grounds  were  not  stated. 

23208.  That  was  the  excuse,  but  the  real  grounds  were  not  stated  ? — That  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  our  writing,  but  the  principal  grounds  were  not 
stated. 

23209.  So  that  that  was  the  ostensible  reason,  but  the  real  grounds  were  not 
stated  ? — The  principal  grounds  were,  that  in  the  then  state  of  Wales  we  were 
not  desirous  that  Mr.  Day  should  continue  permanently  in  charge  of  the 
district. 

23210.  Was  Mr.  Day’s  accident  anything  more  than  the  ostensible  reason  ?  — 
I  can  only  repeat  that  that  was  the  occasion  of  my  writing  to  him  ;  it  was  a  cir¬ 
cumstance,  but  it  was  not  the  principal  circumstance. 

23211.  This  circumstance,  though  it  was  not  the  principal  circumstance, 
0.45 — 41.  which 
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which  was  the  occasion  of  your  writing  to  him  on  the  12th  January  1844,  took 
place  in  August  1843  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  date.  . 

23212.  You  must  have  known  it  then  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  was  so. 

23213.  This  accident  having  taken  place  in  August  1843,  you  having  been 
glad  to  hear  on  the  18th  of  November  that  he  had  resumed  his  work  without 
difficulty,  he  having  paid  43  visits  to  Boards  of  Guardians  from  the  25th  of 
September  to  the  31st  of  December,  was  Mr.  Day’s  accident  the  real  reason,  or 
any  part  of  your  real  reason  for  calling  upon  him  to  resign  ?— I  admit  to  the 
Committee  that  it  was  no  considerable  part  of  the  reasons  which  induced  us  to 
call  upon  him  to  resign.  I  have  also  explained  to  the  Committee  the  reasons  of 
our  unwillingness  to  set  forth  our  chief  grounds. 

23214.  Was  it  anything  more  than  an  excuse?— It  certainly  was  not  the  prin^ 

cipal  reason. 

23215.  You  will  not  say  it  was  not  an  excuse?— It  was  such  a  means  of  call¬ 
ing  upon  persons  to  resign  as  is  often  adopted,  where  a  decision  has  been  made, 
and  where  a  statement  of  the  true  reason  is  likely  to  piove  detiimental  to  the 
person  called  on  to  resign. 

23216.  In  saying  it  is  often  adopted,  are  you  speaking  only  of  the  Poor-law 
Commission  Office  ? — I  believe  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  other  instances  than 
the  one  which  is  referred  to. 

23217.  Do  you  mean  that  you  believe  it  has  happened  in  many  cases  in  other 
Boards,  that  an  officer  has  been  dismissed,  alleging  a  false  reason  when  it  is 
inconvenient  to  state  the  true  reason  ?  W  heie  the  true  reason  would  be  detn- 
mental  to  the  person  dismissed,  it  is  a  common  practice  not  to  state  the  true 


reason. 
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23218.  How  was  the  statement  of  the  true  reason  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
person  addressed  in  this  case? — Because  the  true  reason  imputed  to  him  a  want 
of  capabilities,  the  absence  of  which  might  be  detrimental  to  him. 

23219.  I  can  understand  that  recording  the  true  reason  might  have  been 
detrimental,  but  how  could  it  have  been  detrimental  to  Mr.  Day  to  state  that 
true  reason  in  a  letter  to  him  which  you  might  have  marked  private,  as  you 
sometimes  do  with  your  letters?— We  thought  no  advantage  would  arise  from 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  having  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would  remove 

him.  . 

23220.  No  advantage  to  arise  from  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Day  does  not  seem 

the  same  thing  as  a  detriment  to  Mr.  Day,  do  you  perceive  the  difference  ?  * 

Mr.  Dav  might  or  not  have  made  the  reasons  public. 

23221.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  likely  to  make  public  reasons  prejudicial  to 

himself? _ We  did  not  think  we  were  bound  to  state  to  him  the  true  reason  of 

our  proceeding  ;  we  thought  all  we  were  responsible  for  was  the  decision  we  came 
to.  We  acted  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  upon  public  grounds,  and 
having  come  to  a  decision,  we  took  the  step  we  did. 

23222.  You  have  used  the  word  “  detrimental,”  you  say  you  were  anxious 
to  avoid  discussion  with  Mr.  Day;  did  you  think  that  discussion  would  be 
detrimental  to  your' — No,  because  we  did  not  doubt  that  our  loasons  were  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons ;  we  could  have  stated  them  it  we  had  thought  fit,  and  maintained 
them.  We  could,  if  we  had  thought  fit,  have  dismissed  Mr.  Day  without  giving 
him  any  opportunity  of  explanation,  and  put  our  reasons  into  a  minute. 

23223.  Did  not  you  dismiss  him  without  giving  him  any  opportunity  of  expla¬ 
nation  ? — I  sav  we  might  have  dismissed  him,  and  have  merely  stated  the  reasons 

of  the  dismissal  in  a  minute.  . 

23224.  Had  you  any  ground  for  dismissing  him? — We  had  grounds  which 

we  thought  sufficient  for  discontinuing  him  from  the  superintendence  of  that 

district.  .  . 

23225.  Did  not  Mr.  Day  almost  beseech  you  to  state  to  him  your  leal  leason 

for  calling  upon  him  to  resign? — He  may  have  done  so. 

23226.  Do  you  remember  receiving  a  letter  from  him,  dated  the  14th  ol 
January  “  My  dear  Sir,— Mr.  Nicholls’  letter  has  surprised  me  so  very  much, 
that  I  am  naturally  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take,  lo  ask  of  you  to  divulge  the 
private  reasons  which  have  operated  against  me  I  feel  would  scarcely,  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  relative  situations,  but  at  the  same  time  to  requiie  a  resignation 
because  one  has  been  incapacitated,  without  inquiring  whether  the  incapacity  is 
still  likely  to  remain,  is  so  contrary  to  the  usual  course,  that  I  confess  I  can  hardly 
brine;  myself  to  believe  that  my  accident  is  the  real  cause  of  this  proceeding.  If 
&  J  there 
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there  be  anything  else,  and  you  think  you  can  consistently  inform  me  of  it,  I  G. 

need  hardly  say  the  obligation  I  shall  feel.  I  should  like  at  least  to  know  my 

weak  point,  to  undeceive  myself,  painful  though  it  may  be.  Why  did  not  you  12 

answer  that  letter  ? — I  did  not  conceive  I  was  bound  to  communicate  separately 
with  Mr.  Day,  as  to  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  Commissioners.  I  have 
already  stated  that  we  came  to  the  determination  that  Mr.  Day  should  cease  to 
have  the  superintendence  of  the  district,  and  we  did  not  conceive  we  were  bound 
to  state  the  reasons,  provided  we  had  sufficient  reasons. 

23227.  When  did  you  first  think  of  reappointing  Colonel  Wade  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  precise  time.  I  know  there  was  a 
question  of  bringing  him  to  England  some  time  in  November  or  December. 

23228.  Do  you  recollect  that  conversation  which  Mr.  Nicholls  has  told  us  of 
between  himself  and  Colonel  Wade  ? — No  ;  I  was  informed  of  it ;  1  think  it 
must  have  been  some  time  in  the  summer. 

23229.  You  think  you  first  thought  of  appointing  Colonel  Wade  in  November 
or  December? — Yes. 

23230.  That  was  after  Mr.  Day’s  accident,  and  after  the  disturbances  in 
Wales? — Yes. 

23231.  And  I  suppose  you  contemplated  at  that  time  appointing  him  to  Mr. 
Day’s  district ;  is  that  so  ? — As  soon  as  we  contemplated  appointing  him  in 
Mr.  Day’s  place ;  but  I  think  there  was  some  previous  question  of  sending  Mr. 
Clements  to  Ireland,  and  appointing  him  in  Mr.  Clements’  place. 

23232.  Where  was  Mr.  Clements’  district? — It  was  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
trict. 

23233.  When  would  this  have  been  ? — This  would  have  been  about  the  same 
time,  November  or  December. 

23234.  I  thought  your  object  was  to  appoint  Colonel  Wade  to  the  district 
where  tact  and  energy  were  so  much  wanted  ? — ‘The  manufacturing  district  is 
an  extremely  difficult  district. 

23235.  At  that  time  had  you  not  come  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Day  was  un¬ 
suited  to  the  Wales  district  ? — I  think  we  did  not  form  that  opinion  till  the  end 
of  the  }7ear  1843. 

23236'.  Did  you  contemplate  appointing  Colonel  Wade  to  an  Irish  district  ?  — 

No ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  question  of  his  being  appointed  to  an  Irish 
district. 

23237.  Did  not  you  offer  Colonel  Wade  an  Irish  district?- — No;  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

23238.  Did  not  you  determine  on  sending  Colonel  Wade  to  Mr.  Day’s  dis¬ 
trict,  because  Colonel  Wade  refused  to  take  a  district  in  Ireland  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  it ;  it  may  have  been  so  ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  offer  was 
made  to  Colonel  Wade  to  serve  in  Ireland. 

23239.  Did  not  you  determine  to  appoint  Colonel  Wade  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  ;  having  done  so,  did  not  you  offer  him  an  Irish  district ;  and  on  his 
refusal  to  take  any  district  in  Ireland,  did  not  you  send  him  to  Mr.  Day’s  ? — I 
have  no  recollection  of  his  having  been  offered  a  district  in  Ireland. 

23240.  When  did  you  learn  from  Colonel  Wade  that  he  w'ould  not  be  able  to 
go  to  Mr.  Day's  district  till  April  1844? — I  do  not  remember  the  precise  date ; 
it  wras  some  short  time  after  Mr.  Day’s  resignation. 

23241.  Had  you  determined  on  appointing  Colonel  Wade  to  Mr.  Day’s  dis¬ 
trict  when  you  called  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign,  on  the  12th  of  January  1844  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  we  had.  I  think  the  decisions  were  simultaneous. 

23242.  That  is,  when  you  called  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign,  you  had  determined 
on  appointing  Colonel  Wade  to  his  district? — Yes. 

23243.  Who  communicated  to  Colonel  Wade  his  appointment  ?— -I  think  I 
wrote  to  Colonel  Wade,  offering  him  the  appointment. 

23244.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was? — No,  I  do  not  remember  the  pre¬ 
cise  day. 

23245.  Do  you  mean  offering  him  generally  an  Assistant  Cornrnissionership, 
or  offering  him  Mr.  Day’s  district  ? — Offering  him  the  appointment  in  Wales. 

23246.  Is  Colonel  Wade  a  private  friend  of  yours?— No,  he  is  not ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  never  was  acquainted  with  him  before  I  was  appointed  to  the  Poor- 
law  Commission,  but  1  have  an  acquaintance  with  friends  of  his ;  we  have  com¬ 
mon  friends  ;  but  I  never  made  his  acquaintance  till  I  was  appointed  a  Poor- 
law  Commissioner. 

0.45 — 41.  I  23247.  About 
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G.  C.  Lems,  Esq.  23247.  About  six  months  before  Mr.  Day  was  called  upon  to  resign,  Colonel 

- - Wade  had  signified  his  readiness  to  resume  duties  under  the  Poor-law  Commis- 

12  August  1846.  sjoners>  when  he  ceased  to  be  Deputy  Adjutant-general  ? — I  think  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  selling  his  commission. 

23248.  I  suppose,  if  he  sold  his  commission,  lie  must  cease  to  be  Deputy 
Adjutant-general? — I  presume  so.  It  was  not  a  matter  I  inquired  into  at  all. 

23249.  Captain  Pechell.]  Was  his  commission  sold  before  he  joined  your 
0fpce  ?__Yes  ;  the  delay  arose,  I  think,  from  some  arrangement  he  had  to  come 
to  as  to  the  sale  of  his  commission. 

23250.  Did  you  contemplate,  in  the  event  of  his  not  selling  his  commission, 
allowing  him  to  receive  his  half-pay  ?— That  was  a  matter  over  which  we  had  no 
control.  I  think  previously,  when  he  was  serving  as  Assistant  Commissioner, 
his  half-pay  was  stopped  ;  however,  that  he  will  be  able  to  state  himself. 

23251.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  give  an  answer  to  Mr.  Day,  when  he 
required  some  information  as  to  the  reason  for  dismissing  him? — I  did  not: 
that  is  to  say,  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Nicholls  that  he  should  acknowledge  Mr. 
Day’s  letter. 

23252.  Would  it  have  had  any  influence  upon  you,  if  you  had  known  by  that 
refusal,  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry  would  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  Mr.  Day  ? — If  the  Commissioners  had  had  any  anticipation  of  a 
Parliamentary  Inquiry  into  the  ground  of  Mr.  Day’s  resignation,  unquestion¬ 
ably  they  would  have  put  upon  public  record  the  exact  grounds  upon  which  they 
acted. 

23253.  You  think  it  would  have  been  more  politic  to  have  given  an  answer 
at  once  than  to  have  waited  for  public  inquiry? — llie  Commissioners  acted  in 
that  case  as  they  did  in  others  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  assigning  grounds  for  the  selection  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  be 
reduced  or  discontinued. 

23254.  Do  you  think  the  Secretary  of  State  would  have  sanctioned  your  with¬ 
holding  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Day,  had  he  anticipated  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry  in 
order  to  extract  it? — Unquestionably  if  we  could  have  anticipated  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Inquiry,  we  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  stating  the  grounds  of 
our  proceeding.  We  may  have  committed  an  error  of  judgment,  but  we  acted 
according  to  what  we  thought  best. 

2 3255.  Do  you  consider  that  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Day,  though  they  did 
not  fit,  in  your  judgment,  to  preside  over  the  district  in  Wales,  were  such  as 
would  entitle  him  to  be  one  of  the  three  Commissioners? — It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  state  ;  that  is  not  a  matter  for  my  discretion  ;  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Crown. 

23256.  You  consider  him  a  very  able  man? — I  never  denied  Mr.  Day’s 
ability  or  his  experience. 

23257.  I  think  you  said  you  had  in  view  Colonel  Wade  before  Mr.  Day  was 
dismissed? — Yes;  the  whole  arrangement  was  in  contemplation  at  the  time. 

23258.  Do  you  generally  keep  a  spare  hand  in  view  ?  —  No,  I  cannot  say  we 
do;  there  generally  are  several  candidates  for  the  office  of  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

23259.  There  is  a  statement  before  this  Committee  that  there  was  no  person 
that  was  ready  to  take  the  office  of  Mr.  Parker’s  clerk  ;  that  you  had  to  seek  for 
candidates  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  candidates  for 
vacant  clerkships. 

23260.  Was  not  that  the  case  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance. 

23261.  Do  not  you  remember  that  the  vacancy  caused  in  the  situation  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  clerk  compelled  the  Poor  law  Commissioners  to  look  out  fora  succes¬ 
sor  ;  that  they  had  no  person  on  their  list  to  fill  that  situation  ?■ — I  do  not 
remember  that  circumstance. 

23262.  Mr.  Shei'idanJ]  Under  the  21st  clause  of  the  Act  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  are  entitled  to  attend  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  ?— Yes. 

23263.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  Board  of  Guardians  since  you  have  been 
a  Poor-law  Commissioner  ? — I  once  held  a  special  inquiry  at  Rothbury,  in  North¬ 
umberland,  in  consequence  of  a  wish  expressed  by  Lord  Normanby.  I  have 
never  attended  a  Board,  and  I  believe  none  of  the  Commissioners,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Commission,  ever  attended  the  meetings  of  Boards  of 
Guardians.  The  number  of  the  Commissioners  is  so  small,  and  the  business  of 
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the  office  so  great,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Commissioners  to  absent  G. 
themselves  from  the  office  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Boards  of  Guardians. 
During  a  portion  of  the  time  that  I  have  been  a  Commissioner,  there  have  been  12 
only  two  Commissioners  in  England.  It  was  impossible  that  one  of  two  Com¬ 
missioners  should  attend  Boards  of  Guardians  ;  and  even  when  there  were  three, 
one  of  them  was  necessarily  occasionally  absent. 

23264.  Do  not  you  think  it  equally  impossible  for  the  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioners  to  make  the  requisite  visits  as  prescribd  in  the  directions  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ?-— I  do  not  remember  the  frequency  of  the  visit  which 
is  prescribed. 

23265.  There  are  two  visits  required  in  a  year?  —  I  should  think  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  might  visit  each  union  twice  in  a  year. 

23266.  Do  you  think  they  could  in  two  visits  satisfactorily  ascertain  the  con¬ 
dition,  and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  law  is  administered  in  each  of  the 
unions? — I  admit  the  superintendence  is  necessarily  imperfect  in  many  cases; 
but  that  imperfection  arises  from  the  large  number  of  unions  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  each  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  the  demands  upon  his  time  for  special 
inquiries,  and  special  business,  which  detains  him  in  particular  places. 

23267.  During  the  time  Mr.  Day  acted  as  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner 
in  Wales,  had  you  ever  had  a  reason  for  remonstrating  with  him  upon  any 
neglect  of  his  duties  ? — No  ;  I  never  thought  that  Mr.  Day  was  neglectful  of  his 
duties  ;  that  was  the  last  charge  I  should  have  brought  against  him  ;  as  1  stated 
before,  it  was  a  want  of  judgment,  of  temper,  and  of  tact,  which  in  the  then  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Wales,  we  thought  were  very  important. 

23268.  And  in  no  one  instance  in  which  he  exhibited  that  want  of  tact  and 
temper,  had  you  written  to  him  a  letter  stating  that  such  was  your  opinion  ?-— 

No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  did  so. 

23269.  Captain  Peckell .]  Would  it  be  advantageous  to  a  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  have  had  the  experience  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  necessarily 
attends  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians? — Yes;  I  think  it  is  an  advantage. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  was  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  I 
often  see  that  he  has  advantages  which  I  do  not  possess,  arising  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

23270.  You  sne  value  of  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  having  gone  through  the 
necessary  grade  of  Assistant  Commissioner,  thereby  enabling  him  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  practice  at  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  an 
advantage.  I  would  also  add,  that  Mr.  Twisleton  was  another  colleague  of  mine, 
and  was  also  Assistant  Commissioner. 

23271.  Have  you  recommended  that  that  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  office  at  Somerset  House  ? — We  have  made  no  recommendation 
as  to  appointments. 

23272.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  it  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  Assistant  Commissioners  to  look  forward  to  the  promotion  of 
sitting  in  the  Commissioners’  Board-room  ? — I  cannot  say  I  ever  made  any 
recommendation  upon  the  subject;  it  appears  to  me  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
me  to  make  any  recommendation  upon  the  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

23273.  Mr.  S.  Wortiey. ]  I  believe,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  a  discretion  is 
vested  in  you  to  remove  officers  in  the  character  of  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — - 
It  is. 

23274.  Is  there  any  part  of  your  duty  which  devolves  upon  you  more  painful 
than  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  there  is,  or  one 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  discharge  with  propriety. 

23275.  If  your  discretion  is  subject  to  revision  by  any  other  authority  or 
body,  can  it  be  freely  exercised  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  Commissioners 
are  required  to  state  articulately  the  grounds  of  want  of  confidence  in  every  case, 
which  may  be  sufficient,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  them  to  remove  an 
Assistant  Commissioner,  unless  in  some  palpable  and  gross  case  of  delinquency. 

The  effect  of  instituting  Parliamentary  inquiries  into  the  removals  of  Assistant 
Commissioners,  must  be  that  the  Commissioners  will  never  make  any  change  by 
which  the  public  service  may  be  benefited,  in  the  way  of  the  substitution  of  a 
more  efficient  for  a  less  efficient  officer;  and  they  will  allow  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  continue  till  some  provable  ground  of  removal  exists.  I  would  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  state,  that  there  may  be  very  adequate  grounds  of  want  of  con- 
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G.  C.  Lew,  E^q.  fidence  in  a  person  employed  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner  ;  which 
-  grounds  do  not  admit  of  being  stated  so  as  to  appear  cogent  and  conclusive. 

12  August  1846.  23276,  If  it  be  held  that  a  Commissioner  will  not  be  justified  in  dispensing 

with  the  service  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  unless  where  he  is  able  to  allege 
and  to  specify  misconduct,  will  not  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  so 
far  be  defeated,  that,  instead  of  being  an  appointment  at  discretion,  it  will 
become  an  appointment  during  good  behaviour? — Unquestionably  that  would  be 
the  fact. 

23277.  In  instances  where  you  have  felt  it  your  painful  duty  to  call  upon 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  resign,  and  especially  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hay, 
were  you  actuated  by  public  considerations  alone? — Exclusively.  I  can  state 
with  the  utmost  truth  to  the  Committee,  that  in  making  the  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  South  Wales  district,  I  was  actuated  exclusively  by  public 
motives. 

23278.  You  have  said,  that  there  may  be  causes  destructive  of  confidence 
which  it  is  difficult  to  allege  as  special  charges  against  a  subordinate  officer;  is 
not  it  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  administration  of  any  law,  but  especially 
of  a  law  of  so  much  delicacy  as  that  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  that  the 
strictest  confidence  should  exist  between  superior  and  subordinate  r  It  appears 
to  me  so ;  especially  as  the  Assistant  Commissioners  act  singly,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners  are  held  responsible  for  every  thing  which  they  do,  and  every  thing 
they  say. 

23279.  Has  there  been  considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  that  Act  into  opera¬ 
tion  throughout  this  kingdom? — Unquestionably  there  has  been. 

23280.  Has  there  not  been  considerable  repugnance  felt  to  the  provisions  of 
that  law  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — There  has. 

23281.  Has  not  Wales  been  somewhat  distinguished  in  that  repugnance?— 
Parts  of  Wales  have,  North  Wales  especially;  and  in  the  end  of  1843  that 
repugnance  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  South  Wales. 

23282,  Is  not  it  of  great  importance  that  any  officer,  Assistant  Commissioner 
or  otherwise,  engaged  in  bringing  the  administration  of  the  law  into  operation, 
should  not,  either  by  his  fault  or  by  his  misfortune,  render  himself  unacceptable 
to  the  population  in  which  he  is  acting  ? — I  believe  so. 

23283.  Without  imputing  any  blame  to  Mr.  Day,  did  not  it  come  to  your 
knowledge,  that  there  were  persons  in  all  classes  in  Wales,  some  in  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  in  other  classes,  to  whom  Mr.  Day  had  become  unacceptable  as 
the  administrator  of  that  law  ? — 'Ye.s, 

23284.  If  the  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  name  the  parties  from  whom 
those  representations  came,  would  not  it  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  any  district  making  those  remonstrances  to  them  upon  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  justified  in  acting  ?—  It  would  ;  it  would  destroy  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  should  exist  as  to  such  communications. 

23285.  Are  not  the  Commissioners,  in  the  exercise  of  their  unfettered  discre¬ 
tion,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  justified  in  taking  into  their  consideration  the 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  where  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
is  acting,  and  if  they  find  that  he  is  personally  unacceptable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district,  is  not  that  an  element  which  they  ought  to  consider  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  him  in  that  place  ?— It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  consideration  in  the 
question  as  to  his  fitness  for  his  office. 

23286.  May  not  grounds  exist  of  a  public  nature,  such  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
sufficient  to  justify  the  Commissioners,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  in  re¬ 
moving  an  Assistant  Commissioner  or  a  subordinate  officer,  without  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  his  moral  or  his  general  character  r — Certainly. 

23287.  Had  you  the  slightest  intention,  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Day  to  resign, 
of  reflecting  either  upon  his  character  as  a  gentleman,  as  a  man  of  principle,  or 
as  a  man  of  ability  ? — None  whatever. 

23288.  Did  you  act  under  the  impression  that  he  had  the  misfortune  not  to 
be  so  fit  for  the  beneficial  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  that  district,  as  the 
other  person  whom  you  had  in  your  view? — Yes. 

23289.  You  have  said  that  in  Mr.  Day’s  case,  if  you  had  been  aware  that  an 
inquiry  would  have  taken  place  in  Parliament,  you  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  putting  upon  your  minutes  the  grounds  upon  which  you  called  upon  him  to 
resign  ? — Certainly. 

23290.  If  you  had  acted  merely  with  a  view  to  your  interests,  and  for  your 
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self-protection,  would  not  that  have  been  the  easiest,  the  readiest,  and  the  most  G.  C.  Lews,  Esq . 

palpable  course  to  take? — Unquestionably  it  would;  we  should  have  had  no  — - — — 

difficulty  in  stating  what  appeared  to  us  sufficient  grounds  for  the  step  which  12  August  1846. 
we  took. 

23291.  Would  the  grounds  I  have  alluded  to  in  my  former  questions  have 
amply  justified  you? — Yes;  those  grounds,  together  with  those  which  I  have 
already  stated  to  the  Committee. 

23292.  Would  it  have  been  any  benefit  to  Mr.  Day,  or  rather  would  not  it 
have  been  prejudicial  to  him,  that  those  grounds  should  have  appeared  upon  a 
public  minute  in  the  office  ? — Certainly;  it  was  on  that  account  we  abstained 
from  making  a  record  of  them. 

23293.  Did  you  consider,  when  in  the  exercise  of  your  duty,  you  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Day,  that  in  first  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  voluntary  resignation  you  acted  rather  with  kindness 
than  with  harshness  towards  him  ? —Certainly  ;  that  was  the  view  with  which 
we  took  that  step. 

23294.  Questions  have  been  put  to  you  whether  you  did  not  make  an  excuse, 
which  was  not  the  real  reason  for  your  calling  upon  Mr.  Day  to  resign,  and 
whether  you  did  not  assign  a  false  cause  as  being  the  real  one  on  which  you 
acted  ;  did  you  state  the  grounds  which  are  alleged  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Day  as 
being  sufficient  to  justify  you,  and  refrain  from  stating  the  rest  out  of  delicacy 
towards  Mr.  Day  ? — That  was  our  reason  ;  we  had  no  other. 

23295.  Although  Mr.  Day  might  not  have  been  likely  to  publish  what  you 
wrote  to  him,  if  it  reflected  upon  his  efficiency  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  would 
not  it  have  been  offensive  to  Mr.  Day  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  his  effi¬ 
ciency  ? — It  would  have  hurt  his  feelings,  and  as  our  opinion  was  fixed,  it  could 
have  led  to  no  beneficial  result. 

23296.  Could  it  have  served  any  purpose  whatever,  that  you  should  so  have 
entered  into  that  question  in  a  private  letter  to  him  ? — I  can  see  no  public  pur¬ 
pose  which  would  have  been  served  by  it. 

23297.  With  respect  to  Colonel  Wade;  you  have  been  asked  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  whether  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  yours  ?  — I  have. 

23298.  I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  put  this  question  to  you  :  in  calling  upon 
Mr.  Day  to  resign,  and  afterwards  in  putting  Colonel  Wade  in  his  place,  were 
you  actuated  by  corrupt,  or  by  public  motives  ? — I  can  state  with  the  most  perfect 
truth  that  I  was  not  actuated  by  corrupt  motives ;  that  I  was  not  actuated  by 
motives  of  private  friendship  ;  but  I  took  the  step  solely  upon  public  grounds. 

I  have  no  doubt  I  had  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Colonel  Wade;  I  may  have 
been  glad  of  his  appointment ;  but  I  took  the  step  solely  upon  public  grounds. 

23299.  Is  Colonel  Wade  a  gentleman  distinguished  in  his  profession,  and  a 
most  efficient  public  servant  ? — He  is  ;  he  was  very  distinguished  as  a  military 
officer,  and  he  is  a  very  efficient  Assistant  Commissioner. 

23300.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  district  of  South  Wales  has  benefited 
by  the  change  from  the  administration  by  Mr.  Day  to  the  administration  by 
Colonel  Wade  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever.  I  believe  that  the  change  we 
made  has  been  beneficial  to  the  public  service  ;  and  I  only  regret  that  the  inci¬ 
dental  effect  of  it  was  injurious  to  Mr.  Day. 

23301.  Some  questions  have  been  asked  as  to  a  conversation  with  Colonel 
Wade,  in  which  Mr.  Nicholls  stated  him  to  have  used  such  an  expression  as 
this,  “  He  should  be  glad  to  serve  under  his  old  masters.”  Have  you  any 
recollection  of  such  a  conversation  ? — No,  I  was  not  present. 

23302.  Questions  were  also  directed  to  you  on  the  supposition  that  you  had 
acted  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  is  there  the  slightest  truth  in 
that  supposition? — No;  my  recollection  decidedly  is,  that  I  had  no  conversation 
with  my  father  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Day’s  resignation  before  it  took  place. 

23303.  Did  you  act  in  this  matter  wholly  independently  of  any  opinion  or 
suggestion  by  your  father,  Sir  Frankland  Lewis? — Unquestionably. 

23304.  When  you  spoke  of  having  received  information  which  led  you  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Day  was  unfortunately  unacceptable  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district,  did  you  speak  of  other  persons,  and  not  of  your  father  ? — I  did. 

23305.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Did  any  Board  of  Guardians  adopt  any  resolution  con- 
demnatory  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Day? — No,  I  do  not  remember  any  specific 
resolution. 

23306.  Do  you  recollect  whether  yoft  received  any  official  communication, 
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G  C.  Lewis,  Esq  complaining’  of  bis  conduct,  to  which  you  can  now  refer,  and  which  you  can  pro- 

- duce  to  the  Committee ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  any  specific  resolution;  I 

12  August  1 84 fi.  think  there  were  cases  in  which  differences  between  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
and  Boards  of  Guardians  arose;  1  do  not  remember  any  specific  resolution. 
23307.  Do  you  remember  what  Board  of  Guardians* that  was  ? — No. 

2330b.  Have  you  referred  to  the  books  to  ascertain  whether  such  document 
exists  ? — I  have  made  no  reference  ;  my  opinion  was  not  formed  upon  any  one 
fact,  but  upon  the  general  course  of  business,  and  information  we  had  received 
as  to  Mr.  Day’s  general  character. 

23309.  Captain  Pecheil ]  Through  the  public  prints? — No;  from  sources 
which  we  believe  to  be  authentic. 

23310.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Can  you  sum  up  and  throw  into  one  answer  the  grounds 
which  influenced  you  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Day  to  resign? — i  have  already 
stated  to  the  Committee  the  grounds. 

233*  1  •  I  wish  them  stated  in  one  answer  i* — It  was  only  in  one  answer  in 
which  I  stated  them  before. 

23311*.  Will  you  repeat  it  ?— As  I  stated  before,  the  occasion  of  our  writing 
to  Mr.  Day  was  our  belief  in  his  diminished  activity,  owing  to  the  accident  he 
»  had  suffered  ;  but  our  main  reason  was,  that  we  were  unwilling  in  the  then  state 
of  V  ales  to  be  responsible  for  his  superintendence  of  the  district,  owing  to  our 
opinion  of  bis  want  of  discretion,  judgment,  and  temper.  I  will  also  state  that 
we  received  reports  of  his  conduct  not  having  been  satisfactory  to  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

23312.  What  was  the  evidence  you  received  of  his  want  of  discretion? — I 
cannot  recollect  any  specific  evidence,  I  only  remember  the  general  impression 
we  derived. 

233E3-  What  evidence  did  you  obtain  of  his  want  of  judgment  ?— I  can  only 
give  the  same  answer  to  the  Committee;  I  have  no  specific  evidence;  we 
derived  that  opinion  from  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  respecting  Mr.  Day  /that 
was  the  opinion  we  formed,  and  upon  which  we  acted. 

233}4-  What  information  did  you  obtain  proving  to  you  that  he  wanted  the 
requisite  temper  in  conducting  business  with  Boards  of  Guardians? — The  same 
information  as  on  other  cases. 

233 1 5-  And  to  none  of  that  information  are  you  now  capable  of  referring  ? _ 

No ;  it  was  not  documentary. 

23316.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  intimate  to  Mr.  Day  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  which  had  been  made  against  him  ? — No,  we  did  not. 

23317.  Are  not  you  aware  that  public  officers  in  the  discharge  of  important 
public  duties,  may  be  maligned  by  persons  whose  proceedings  their  conduct  may 
be  calculated  to  affeet;  and  did  not  you  think  it  therefore  your  duty  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  Mr  Day  the  statements  which  had  been  made,  which  were  prejudicial 
to  his  character  ? — The  opinions  we  received  were  such  that  we  thought  they 

did  not  proceed  from  malevolent  motives,  and  we  believed  them  and  acted  upon 
them.  r 

23318.  Mere  there  any  proceedings  in  the  unions  under  Mr.  Day’s  super¬ 
vision,  to  which  you  could  refer,  which  indicated  that  he  was  negligent  or  incom¬ 
petent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ?— No,  I  cannot  refer  to  any  specific  case, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  consider  that  he  was  at  all  negligent.  I  have  never  stated? 
that  neglect  was  one  of  the  causes  of  our  calling  upon  him  to  resign. 

23319.  Had  you  any  complaints  from  chairman  of  Boards  of  Guardians  ? _ I 

do  not  recollect  anjr  specific  complaints. 

23320.  From  auditors? — No. 

23321.  Do  you  remember  having  received  a  single  official  complaint  relative 
to  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Day  r — No ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  complaint 
of  misconduct  against  him,  nor  did  I  impute  misconduct  to  him. 

23322.  Captain  Pecheil.']  You  have  been  asked  by  this  Committee  whether 
Mr.  Day,  in  his  district,  had  not  rendered  himself  unacceptable  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  I  think  you  were  understood  to  say  that  he  had  ?— We  believed  he 
had  ;  to  Boards  of  Guardians  principally. 

23323-  ^  has  been  stated  in  evidence  to  this  Committee,  that  Mr.  Parker  did 
make  himself  very  acceptable  to  his  district  in  Sussex,  where  attempts  had  been 
made  to  bring  the  law  into  operation  over  large  districts  which  were  under 
ocai  Acts,  and  under  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  independently  of  the  Poor-law 
commissioners.  Was  not  Mr.  Day  dismissed  for  being  unacceptable,  which 
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was  also  the  case  with  respect  to  Mr.  Parker,  who  had  made  himself  acceptable  ? 
— I  should  at  once  state  to  the  Committee,  that  I  consider  that  circumstance  to 
be  in  Parker’s  favour. 

23324.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  more  labour 
thrown  upon  them  than  they  ought  to  have? — I  think  the  office  is  a  very 
laborious  one. 

23325.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  who  have  spare  time  to  write  works  of  art, 
or  upon  political  subjects? — I  cannot,  say  how  the  Assistant  Commissioners  may 
occupy  their  spare  time ;  they  may  have  spare  time  ;  their  time  cannot  be 
entirely  occupied  with  the  duties  of  their  office. 

23326.  Do  you  think  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  o  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner,  may  have  time  to  devote  himself  to  general  litera  y  pursuits  r — I  think  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  might  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits ;  as  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  business,  he  might  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  Some  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  do  devote  themselves  in  that  manner. 

23327.  Were  you  present  yesterday  when  the  evidence  of  David  Jones  was 
taken  ? — No. 

23328.  David  Jones  stated  to  this  Committee  that  much  midnight  oil  had 
been  consumed  by  Mr.  Parker  in  the  laborious  occupations  of  his  office;  and 
that  his  brain  had  been  taxed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties;  do  you  think,  under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Parker  had  time  to 
devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits  ? — Not  at  that  time,  but  he  might  at  other 
times. 

23329.  Mr.  EtivalL]  You  were  asked  by  a  Member  of  this  Committee, 
whether  the  reasons  for  your  not  assigning  the  real  cause  to  Mr.  Day  for  his 
dismissal  were  not  a  wish  not  to  hurt  his  feelings  ? — Certainly. 


23330.  Did  not  Mr.  Day  address  letters  ,  to  the  Commissioners,  entreating 
them  to  explain  to  him  why  he  was  dismissed  himself,  supposing  that  the  real 
cause  was  not  assigned  ? — Yes,  he  wrote  such  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners. 

23331.  Do  you  think  the  Commissioners  were  justified,  after  those  entreaties 
of  Mr.  Day,  in  not  fairly  to  tell  him  the  reason  why  he  was  dismissed  ? — I  can 
only  repeat  what  1  said  before,  that  we  thought  that  the  statement  of  the  true 
reasons  would  hurt  Mr.  Day’s  feelings,  and  our  opinion  was  not  likely  to  be 
changed,  and  no  advantage  to  the  public  service  would  arise  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

23332.  Mr.  Christie. ]  You  said  that  you  felt  pleased  in  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Wade  ? — I  felt  satisfaction  in  the  appointment. 

23333.  that  pleasure  at  all  compensate  for  the  pain  you  felt  in  calling  on 
Mr.  Day  to  resign  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  made  any  comparison  between  the 
pain  and  the  pleasure.  I  felt  no  peculiar  pleasure  personally  in  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  Wade. 

23334.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  could 
well  perform  all  the  duties  devolved  upon  him  r — The  instructions  u  ere  prepared 
at  the  time  when  there  were  nine  Assistant  Commissioners. 

23335.  I  think  they  were  framed  when  there  were  to  be  12  ? — Yes. 

23336.  Were  you  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  in  1841  ? — Yes. 

23 337.  Do  you  remember  expressing  this  opinion  in  the  report  presented  in 
1841 :  “  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  districts,  from  their  area,  and  the 
number  of  their  Unions  almost  exceed  the  powers  of  a  single  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  ;  for  example,  the  whole  of  Wales,  with  parts  of  Herefordshire  and 
Shropshire  for  one  district ;  ”  was  that  your  opinion  then  ? — I  remember  ex¬ 
pressing  that  opinion  in  consequence  of  motions  which  were  made  in  Parliament 
about  that  time.  I  believe  in  a  subsequent  year  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  altogether,  or  reduce  the  number  to  four  or  five  ;  and 
upon  consultation  it  was  considered  advisable  for  the  Government  to  take  the 
number  fixed  by  the  original  Act,  which  was  nine ;  and  I  acquiesced  in  that 
limitation,  thinking  that  on  the  whole  it  was  the  best  the  circumstances  admitted. 

23338.  It  was  then  your  opinion  that  the  district,  which  included  the  whole 
of  Wales,  with  parts  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  almost  exceeded  the 
power  of  a  single  Assistant  Commissioner? — Yes,  I  am  responsible  for  that 
opinion. 

23339.  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  Mr.  Day’s  district? — Yes. 

23340-  Are  you  aware  that  since  then  10  unions  have  been  added  to  that 
district? — I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  increased. 
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Supposing  10  unions  were  added  to  that  distiict  between  tliG  time  of 
the  expression  of  this  opinion  and  Mr.  Day  s  resignation,  would  it  be  voui 
opinion  that  the  district  so  increased  would  almost  exceed  the  power  of  a  single 
Assistant  Commissioner  ? — The  number  of  visits  paid  to  each  union  would  be 

less  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  district. 

23342.  You  said  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  Commissioners  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  visiting  the  Hoards  of  Guardians  themselves  .  I  think, 
the  more  important  business  of  the  office  would  necessarily  be  neglected. 

43343.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  Commissioners  might  among  them  manage 
to  visit  one  or  two,  say  two  unions,  in  each  Assistant  Commissioner’s  district 
every  year,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  what  each  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  was  doing,  and  to  be  able  also  to  guide  him,  and  stimulaie  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  ?■ — It  is  possible ;  but  it  never  has  been  done  since  the 
formation  of  the  Commission  ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was  ever  any 

question  of  the  Commissioners  visiting  a  union. 

23344.  Do  you  think  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  duties  are  so  onerous 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  visit  a  few  unions  in  each  year  with  a 
view  of  controlling  the  Assistant  Commissioners? — The  duties  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  are  extremely  onerous,  and  at  times,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
the  evening,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  through  the  work  of  the  office. 

23345.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Brighton  has  called  your  attention  to  a  work 
vou  have  lately  published,  an  edition  of  the  fables  of  Babrias  ,  do  not  50  1  think 
that  the  spare  time  which  you  have  devoted  to  that  edition  of  Babnas  might 
have  been  more  properly  spent  in  visiting  a  few  unions  r— -No,  because  that  time 
was  in  the  evening,  when  i  had  been  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the 
morning;  the  time  I  devoted  to  the  book  the  Committee  have  lefeired  to,  could 
not  have  been  employed  in  visiting  unions  ;  I  have  never  consumed  any  part  ot 
the  official  portion  of  the  day  in  any  literary  pursuit ;  at  the  same  time,  I  can¬ 
not  see  that  any  person  can  be  blamed  for  devoting  the  spare  time  which  the 

duties  of  his  office  did  not  consume,  to  literature.  #  > 

23346.  You  stated  some  advantages  which  follow  from  not  giving  reasons  for 
the  suggested  resignation  of  Assistant  Commissioners ;  do  you  think  there  is  any 
disadvantage  in  adopting  that  course,  and  calling  on  Assistant  Commissioners 
to  resign  without  stating  the  reasons  ? — I  think  there  is  this  great  disadvantage  . 
if  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  called  on  to  account  for  their  conduct  before 
Parliamentary  Committees,  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  them  to  state  the 
grounds  in  the  first  instance. 

23347.  Is  that  the  only  disadvantage  which  occurs  to  you  ?  I  am  not  aware 

of  any  other  at  the  moment.  t  . 

23348.  Is  not  there  this  disadvantage,  that  otherwise  the  Commissioners  may 

call  upon  Assistant  Commissioners  to  resign  without  any  reasons,  or  without  suf¬ 
ficient  reasons  ?— Yes,  if  they  exercise  an  improper  discretion.  On  the  other 
hand,  reasons  may  always  be  found,  if  they  do  not  exist,  where  persons  are 
determined  to  do  such  an  act. 

23349*  Ns  ^  is  proverbially  difficult  to  prove  a  negative,  is  not  it  difficult  for  a 
person  aggrieved  to  prove  that  there  are  no  good  reasons  for.  his  dismissal  ? 
Yes;  it  maybe  more  satisfactory  to  the  persons  who  are  dismissed  that  the 
grounds  should  be  stated  in  an  authentic  form ;  at  the  same  time  I  believe  it  is 
not  a  common  practice  to  make  an  authentic  record  of  the  grounds  of  the  removal 

of  public  officers.  . 

23350.  My  question  applies  to  a  statement  of  the  reasons  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 

Day,' who  not  only  asked  you,  but  beseeched  you  to  give  the  reasons?— It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  important  distinction  between  the  two. 


Edward  Gulson ,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

23351.  Mr.  Christie .]  I  BELIEVE  you  are  now  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? 

'X  am •  -  |i 

23352.  For  which  district  ? — It  is  so  large  it  would  take  me  some  time  to  tell 

you ;  it  comes  within  25  miles  of  London,  comprising  the  whole  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  and  goes  to  Cardiff  in  Glamorganshire,  and  into  Radnorshire  and 
Brecknock;  it  comprises  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Oxford,  a  great  portion 
of  Northampton,  a  great  portion  of,  Gloucester,  the  whole  of  Warwick,  the 
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whole  of  Worcester,  the  whole  of  Herefordshire,  the  whole  of  Monmouthshire, 
and  small  parts  of  Brecknock,  Glamorganshire,  and  Radnorshire. 

23353.  How  many  unions  does  it  comprise  ? — Between  70  and  80. 

23354.  Does  it  include  any  part  of  Mr.  Day’s  former  district  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  does. 

23345.  In  January  1844,  1  believe  you  were  in  Dublin? — Yes,  I  was. 

23356.  At  that  time  Mr.  Day  was  compelled  to  resign? — Yes,  I  was  acting 
under  delegation  from  the  Commissioners  at  the  Dublin  Office ;  I  may  say,  at 
the  head  department  in  Dublin. 

23357.  How  long  had  you  been  so  acting  at  that  time? — I  think  the  delega¬ 
tion  was  dated  in  April  or  May  1843,  and  I  acted  under  that  delegation  till  I 
returned  to  this  country  in  January  or  December  last. 

23358.  I  believe  Colonel  Wade  was  also  in  Dublin  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  as 

Adjutant- general. 

'  23359.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Assistant  Commissioner? — Colonel  Wade  having  been  a  colleague  of 
mine  in  this  country  we  were,  though  not  then  in  the  same  office,  acquainted 
together,  and  of  course  he  often  mentioned  to  me  the  subject  of  his  being  about 
to  return  to  us,  and  in  that  way  I  had  communications  with  him,  but  they  were, 
that  kind  of  communications  that  I  cannot  now  tell  exactly  what  they  were  ; 
they  were  mere  general  conversations,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  office. 

23360.  You  are  speaking  of  the  period  of  December  1843,  and  January  1844  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  dare  say  for  some  time  about  that  period,  perhaps  in  November, 

I  dare  say  he  mentioned  it  to  me. 

23361.  Did  you  receive  any  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  Colonel  Wade’s  appointment  or  Mr.  Day’s  resignation  ? — Yes, 
I  did. 

23362.  I  believe  you  have  received  a  summons  desiring  you  to  produce  all 
letters  bearing  upon  this  subject  ? — I  have. 

23363.  Have  you  brought  them  with  you  r  —  I  have.  Will  the  Committee 
allow"  me  to  state  that  these  letters,  when  written,  were  not  intended  for  public 
production,  and  therefore  I  would  submit  to  them  that  it  is  right  that  I  should 
only  read  those  parts  of  the  letters  which  relate  to  Colonel  W  ade,  and  Mr.  Day’s 
dismissal. 

23364.  Mr.  M.  Sutton."]  Are  they  private  letters  ? — They  are  not  marked 
private,  but  they  are  letters  which  we  consider  private. 

23365.  Mr.  Christie .]  Are  they  letters  on  public  business  ?— Yes. 

23366.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the  writer  of  those  letters  on 
the  subject  of  producing  them? — Yes. 

23367.  Is  there  any  objection  ? — It  is  fair  that  I  should  state  at  once,  that  on 
receiving  the  summons  of  this  Committee  to  produce  letters  which  I  knew  the 
writer  to  consider  private,  I  at  once  sent  the  writer  of  these  letters  copies  of 
them,  and  told  him  I  was  called  on  to  produce  them  here,  and  should  be  glad 
to  receive  any  advice  and  instruction  from  him  regarding  them  which  lie 
thought  right  to  give ;  and  the  writer  of  them  held  that  these  letters  are  private, 
and  that  I  ought  not  to  produce  before  this  Committee,  unless  obliged,  any  other 
parts  than  those  relating  to  the  immediate  subject  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
summons. 

23368.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  you  say  writer  or  writers? — They  are  all  from  one 
Commissioner. 

23369.  Are  they  dated  from  the  office  at  Somerset  House? — The}^  are. 

23370.  Is  there  any  letter  dated  from  a  private  residence  ? — There  are  four  of 
them  ;  the  two  first  are  dated  from  Somerset  House,  and  the  two  last  are  dated 
from  London. 

23371.  Mr.  Christie .]  While  in  London,  acting  in  this  way,  did  you  receive 
any  letters  of  a  different  description,  that  is,  did  you  receive  any  letters  that  were 
public  r — We  certainly  received  some  letters  that  were  public,  official  letters. 

23372.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Has  the  writer  expressed  any  objection  to  your  reading 
those  parts  relating  to  public  business  ? — He  has  not. 

23373.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  are  still  Assistant  Commissioner,  I  believe? — I  am. 

23374.  Being  so,  I  suppose  you  felt  it  right  to  communicate  with  your  supe¬ 
rior  as  to  the  course  you  should  take? — Yes. 

233 75.  Have  you  ever  done  so  before? — Yes. 
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23376.  What  was  the  occasion  ?— I  did  pursue  precisely  the  same  course  m 
a  former  instance,  and  that  was  for  this  reason  :  I  was  summoned  before  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  this  spring,  relative  to  the  Irish  Poor-law.  I  knew 
that  the  inquiry,  from  the  tendency  of  it,  and  from  conversations  which  I  had, 
was  likely  to  be  a  general  inquiry:  a  large  number  of  my  instructions  while 
acting  under  delegation  in  Dublin,  having  been  given  to  me  by  an  individual 
member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  letters  like  these,  I  wrote  to  the 
Commissioners  from  whom  I  received  those  letters,  not  giving  them  copies, 
because  I  did  not  know  the  letters  which  might  be  wanted  ;  therefore  I  did  not 
in  that  case  give  them  copies,  but  l  wrote  to  them  to  ask  them  to  give  me  leave 
to  produce  them,  stating  that  they  probably  would  be  called  for,  and  wishing  to 
know  whether  there  was  any  objection  to  produce  them  :  the  only  difference  was, 
that  in  one  case  I  gave  copies  of  the  letters,  because  the  summons  stated  them 
specifically ;  in  the  other  instance  it  was  a  general  inquiry. 

23377.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  summons  stated  speci¬ 
fically  the  letters  which  were  required  ?— Yes,  these  are  the  words  :  “  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  Wade,  or  the  removal  of  Mr.  Day.” 

2 3 3 7 ^ -  Mr.  Christie .]  Will  you  read  the  letter  you  wTote  to  Mr.  Lewis,  asking 
for  instructions  as  to  the  course  you  should  pursue,  and  his  answer  ? — -This  is  the 
letter  1  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewis  :  “Worcester,  1  August  1846.  My  dear  Sir, — I 
have  this  day  received  a  summons  to  attend  the  Andover  Committee  at  11  o’clock 
on  Tuesday  next,  and  to  bring  with  me  all  letters  from  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  or  any  one  of  them,  bearing  on  Mr.  Day’s  resignation  or  Colonel  Wade’s 
appointment.  I  have  searched  my  papers,  and  1  believe  I  have  only  two  letters, 
any  parts  of  which  bear  upon  the  subjects  referred  to.  I  presume  I  shall  be 
called  upon  by  the  Committee  to  produce  these  letters,  blit  before  doing  so  I 
think  it  best  to  send  you  copies  of  them,  and  to  request  either  your  permission 
to  produce  them,  or  such  advice  or  instruction  regarding  them  as  may,  in  your 
opinion,  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  service.”  Mr.  Lewis  writes  me,  ' 
“  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  3  August  1846.  My  dear  Sir, — Unless  the  Com¬ 
mittee  require  that  the  entire  letters  should  be  communicated  to  them,  I  should 
wish  that  you  should  read  only  the  passage  beginning  4  Colonel  Wade,’ 
and  ending  ‘present  quarter,’  in  the  letter  dated  13  January  1844;  and 
the  passage  beginning,  ‘We  have  for  reasons,’  and  ending,  ‘if  your  opinion 
is  different,’ in  the  letter  dated  24  January  1844.  My  reason  is,  that  these 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  letters  in  question  which  have  any  bearing  upon 
upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Day  or  the  appointment  of  Coloner  Wade,  and  that 
the  letters  were  written  without  any  view  to  their  being  made  public.”  Subse¬ 
quently  to  the  receipt  of  that  letter  I  found  two  other  letters  adverting  to  Colonel 
Wade’s  appointment  and  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Day,  and  I  then  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lewis  in  these  terms:  “  My  dear  Sir,— I  have  received  yours  of  the  3d,  respect¬ 
ing  the  letters  of  which  I  sent  you  copies.  Since  I  last  wrote  you  I  have  found 
two  other  letters,  in  which  you  refer  to  Colonel  Wade’s  appointment.  Of  these 
letters  I  herewith  enclose  copies;  and  I  presume  you  wish  me  to  deal  with 
them  before  the  Committee  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  described  in  your 
letter  of  the  3d  in  regard  to  the  two  letters  to  which  you  therein  refer.”  To 
which  Mr.  Lewfis  wrote  me  back  :  “  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  6  August, 

My  dear  Sir, — With  respect  to  the  two  additional  letters,  of  which  you  have 
sent  me  copies,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to  adopt  the  same  course  as  with  the 
other  letters ;  viz.  to  offer  to  communicate  to  the  Committee  only  such  portions 
as  relate  to  Mr,  Day  and  Colonel  Wade,  unless  they  require  the  entire  letter  to 
be  produced.” 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Witness  was  again  called  in. 

23379/  Mr.  Christie.]  Will  you  take  the  first  letter,  which  you  have  stated 
you  received,  and  read  such  passages  as  refer  to  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  ?  — 

The  first  letter  I  had  from  any  Commissioner  upon  the  subject  of  Colonel  Wade’s 
appointment,  or  Mr.  Day’s  resignation,  is  the  15th  of  November  1843.  After 
stating  other  matters,  which  the  Committee  will  see  when  the  letters  are  delivered 
in,  the  letter  states,  “  if  we  should  come  to  this  decision,  the  arrangements  which 
we  should  wish  to  make  would  be  to  transfer  Mr.  Clements  to  Ireland,  and  to 
reappoint  Colonel  Wade,  who,  we  believe,  is  willing  to  return  to  his  former  em¬ 
ployment.” 


23380.  Does 
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23380.  Does  this  communication  refer  to  Mr.  Day? — No  ;  when  I  deliver  in  E.  Gulson,  Esq. 

the  letters,  you  will  see  that  it  refers  to  matters  connected  with  the  administration - 

of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland.  There  is  nothing  in  the  letter  that  refers  to  Mr.  12  August  1846. 
Day  or  Colonel  Wade,  except  the  passage  I  have  read.  The  next  letter  I  have  is 
dated  Somerset  House,  22d  December  1843.  If  the  Committee  will  allow  me  I 
will  omit  the  names  in  the  passage  1  am  about  to  read  :  “  I  think  it  not  unlikely 

we  may  be  able  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which - will  be  withdrawn  from 

Ireland,  and - substituted  for  him  ;  and  I  have  written  to-day  to  Colonel 

Wade  to  ascertain  our  first  step  in  the  matter.’’  That  is  the  only  reference  there 
is  to  Colonel  Wade  in  the  letter. 

23381.  Does  that  mean  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  substitute  one  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  another  in  Ireland  P — Yes,  not  as  respects  Colonel  Wade,  but 
as  respects  other  names.  The  next  letter  which  I  have  is  dated  London,  13th  of* 

January  1844:  “Colonel  Wade  has  written  to  say  that  he  accepts  at  the  end 
of  the  present  quarter.”  Upon  the  24th  of  January  1844,  “  We  have,  lor  reasons 
which  we  considered  sufficient,  decided  to  call  upon  Mr.  Day  to  resign  his  office  ; 
he  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  is  making  some  resistance  ;  but  I  do 
not  expect  he  will  continue  Assistant  Commissioner  till  the  end  of  the  current 
quarter  ;  our  present  intention  is  to  place  Colonel  Wade  in  Wales  whenever  Mr. 

Day  shall  have  retired,  and  Colonel  Wade  is  at  liberty.”  Those  aie  the  only 
letteis  that  I  have. 

23382.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Are  those  t lie  only  letters  from  the  Commissioners  in 
which  any  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Day  or  to  Colonel  Wade? — Yes;  as  regards 
these  letters,  the  Committee  will  see  that  there  is  matter  in  them  which  is,  first  of 
all,  matter  which  does  not  relate  to  the  English  Poor  Law'  at  all  ;  matter  which 
relates  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law  altogether ;  there  is  also  matter  which  relates 
neither  to  the  English  nor  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  but  is  wholly  private  matter; 
and  I  would  beg  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  that  though  you  read  them  for  your 
ow  n  information,  what  is  in  those  letters  ought  not  to  go  out  to  the  public. 

23383.  Mi'-  S.  I  Fort  ley.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  anything  in  these 
letters  which  could  at  all  tend  to  the  public  interest  that  even  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  should  read  as  connected  with  this  question  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  those  letters  which  signifies  whether  the  Committee  read 
them  or  not,  except  that  no  man  likes  to  have  his  private  letters  published. 

23384.  Do  you  consider  these  letters  to  be  private  letters? — The  writer  con¬ 
siders  them  so  ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  private  matter  in  them. 

23385.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Do  you  view  them  in  that  light  yourself? — 1  do. 

23386.  Chairman .]  You  consider  that  you  have  now  placed  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  all  that  legitimately  bears  upon  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry  ?— I  do. 

23387.  Mr.  S.  IVortley.]  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  in  them  a  good 
deal  of  private  matter,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law? — Yes,  there  is. 

23388.  Upon  totally  distinct  subjects,  not  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  ? — No. 

23389.  Air.  Wakley.]  You  did  not  say  that  a  good  deal  of  them  was  private 
matter,  did  you  ? — No,  some  portions  of  them. 

233 9°.  Air.  Christie.]  I  see,  on  the  15th  of  November  1843,  there  was  an  in¬ 
tention  of  appointing  Colonel  Wade  to  Mr.  Clements’  district? — Yes. 

23391.  Is  it  within  your  know  ledge  that  that  acceptance  by  Colonel  Wade  was 
the  acceptance  of  Air.  Clements’  district? — No,  it  is  not. 

23392.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — It  is  not  within  my  knowledge. 

23393.  In  the  previous  letter  you  are  informed  of  the  intention  to  appoint 
Colonel  Wade  to  Mr.  Clements’  district? — Yes. 

23394.  Is  net  Colonel  Wade’s  having  been  written  to,  to  be  considered  as 
about  the  first  step  in  the  matter  of  Air.  Muggeridge’s  withdrawal  from  Ireland, 
and  Air.  Clements’  substitution  for  him  ? — Yes;  I  do  not  know,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  whether  Colonel  Wade’s  acceptance  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  was  with 
reference  to  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Clements,  or  whether  any  alteration  of  inten¬ 
tion  had  taken  place,  which  altered  the  whole  circumstances  in  fact. 

2 3395-  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  an  offer  was  made  to  Colonel 
Wade  of  a  district  in  Ireland  ? — I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  a  district 
was  not  offered  to  Colonel  Wade  in  Ireland.  Colonel  Wade  often  looked  in  upon 
me  at  the  Poor-law  Office,  and  I  looked  in  upon  him  at  the  Adjutant-general^ 

Office,  and  we  often  had  conversations  together,  especially  about  his  coming  back 
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aoain  ;  and  decidedly  my  impression,  from  those  communications,  is,  that  Colonel 
Wade  never  was  intended  to  be  appointed  to  a  district  in  Ireland.  If  such  a  pos¬ 
sibility  had  existed  in  Colonel  Wade’s  mind,  I  think  I  should  have  become  aware 
of  it,  because,  acting  under  delegation  from  the  Commissioners  in  Dublin,  he 
would  have  been  one  of  those  Assistant  Commissioners  who  was  in  some  degree 
subject  to  my  direction  ;  and  therefore  I  think  in  that  way  I  should  have  become 
aware  of  it,  had  any  intention  existed  of  placing  him  in  Ireland. 

2 3396.  As  an  Assistant  Commissioner  for  an  English  district,  probably  you  can 
oive  us  some  opinion  of  the  nature  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner’s  duties;  what 
is  your  opinion  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  you  in  the  district  in  which  you  now 
serve  ;  do  you  think  they  are  such  as  that  they  can  easily  be  performed  with  full 
satisfaction  bv  an  Assistant  Commissioner? — I  have  been  in  the  Commission  12 
years.  I  am"  the  oldest  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Commission,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  know  what  the  duty  used  to  be,  and  I  know  what  it  has  been  for  eight  years 
in  Ireland  ;  but  the  duty  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  now  in  England  is  such  that 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  too  great  for  me  to  perform  with  even  satis¬ 
faction  to  myself. 

23397.  You  told  us  that  you  have  from  70  to  80  unions,  including  Gilbert 
Incorporations? — I  have. 

23398.  How  long  have  you  been  in  vour  present  district? — I  came  into  my 
present  distiict  about  Christmas  last ;  I  have  been  about  eight  months  theie. 

23399.  Are  }'ou  avvare  l^ie  nature  °1  the  evidence  which  this  Committee  has 
received  of  the  state  of  the  accounts  and  the  workhouse  in  the  Andover  Union? 
—I  think  that  I  may  say  that  I  am  aware  of  it,  as  far  as  the  public  prints  have 
informed  me.  I  am  not  aware  of  it  in  any  other  way. 

23400.  Since  you  have  been  appointed  to  this  district,  have  you  found  in  any 
of  your  unions  a  state  of  things  which  can  be  at  all  compared  with  the  state  o! 
things  in  the  Andover  Union  ?— Certainly  not.  I  have  not  found  such  a  state  of 
things  as  appears  to  me  to  have  existed  in  Andover.  When  1  say  that,  I  mean 
there  has  been  no  bone- crushing,  which  is  so  much  objected  to ;  nor  any  of 
those  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  inmates,  which  are  the  foundation  ol  this 


lnquuy.  .  «  , 

23401.  I  believe  bone-crushing  has  not  been  resorted  to  in  that  part  or  the 

country,  has  it? — No,  it  has  not  been  resorted  to  since  I  have  been  here;  I 
think  in  some  unions  it  was  resorted  to  before.  .  , 

23402.  It  was  prohibited  by  a  General  Order  before  you  joined  the  district." 


23403.  I  believe  that  bone-crushing  was  prevalent  in  the  west  of  England 
more  than  in  any  other  part,  if  not  exclusively  ? — Perhaps  others  may  be  more 
able  to  state  than  I  am,  but  that  is  my  belief.  I  have  been  during  the  last  eight 
years  up  to  Christmas  last  in  Ireland. 

23404.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  bone-crushing,  previously  to  the 
issuing  of  this  order,  has  been  used  in  many  unions  now  in  your  district :  It 

had  been  used  in  some  ;  I  think  not  in  many. 

23405.  Putting  bone-crushing  aside,  have  you  found  in  any  unions  in  your 
district  great  negligence  in  keeping  the  accounts  ? — Great  irregularities,  I 
have. 

23406.  What  do  you  mean  by  great  irregularities  ?— That  the  accounts  are 
not  kept  in  accordance  with  the  Commissioners*  orders,  and  I  have  reported  those 
defects  officially  to  the  Commissioners. 

23407.  In  how  many  unions  have  you  found,  and  have  you  made  reports  as 
to  irregularities  in  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  ? — I  have  found  the  accounts 
irregular  in  many  unions ;  1  do  not  know  how  many ;  1  have  reported  in 

several.  ,  ,  ,  •  , 

23408.  Have  you  found  any  union,  or  have  you  reported  any  union,  in  whic 

hardly  any  accounts  have  been  kept  at  all?— No;  I  do  not  th.nk  I  have  found 
any  union  in  which  scarcely  any  accounts  have  been  kept. 

23409.  Can  you  mention  anv  union  which  has  struck  you  more  than  another 
as  having  bad  accounts?— The  last  two  unions  I  have  reported  upon  are  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Crickhowel.  _  t  u  u/r 

23410.  What  have  you  reported  about  the  Monmouth  Union  .  In  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  Union  the  ledger  was  not  kept  in  accordance  with  the  Commissioners 

orders.  The  invoice  account  is  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  kept  in  a 

•  particular 
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particular  manner  ;  it  was  not  kept  in  that  manner  ;  it  was  kept  in  a  manner  E.  Gulson,  Ksq. 
which  rendered  it  no  invoice  account  at  all.  — - “ 

2341 1.  Is  there  anything  else  which  has  struck  you  in  that  union? — Yes;  the  12  August  1846. 
state,  for  instance,  of  the  children  in  the  schools  has  struck  me  very  much  on  that, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  unions,  and  I  see  in  my  memorandum-book,  I  have  a 
memorandum  relating  to  the  very  inferior  degree  of  education  which  was  afforded 
to  the  children  in  those  schools  ;  and  it  strikes  me  the  more  from  com i mi  from 
Ireland,  where  the  workhouse  schools  are  so  very  superior  to  the  workhouse 
schools  in  England. 

23412.  How  do  you  account  for  that  superiority  in  Irish  workhouse  schools? 

— In  the  first  place,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  Engl  nd  in  getting  guardians  to 
appoint  fit  and  proper  officers  as  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  I  could 
give  the  Committee  instances  of  the  greatest  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  set,  in  this  country,  to  instruct  the  children  ;  but  we  have  a  much  better  class 
of  officers  appointed  in  Ireland.  There,  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  classes,  to  afford  the  best  education  to  every  person  of  the 
community  ;  but  in  this  country  I  have  heard  guardians,  within  60  miles  of  Lon¬ 
don  say,  that  if  they  teach  children  to  read,  they  shall  have  no  servants.  There¬ 
fore  coming  from  Ireland,  where  I  have  been  tor  eight  years,  all  this  has  struck 
me  very  much  indeed. 

2341 3.  Mr.  Wahley.~\  The  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  selected 
fiorn  a  better  class  of  persons  in  Ireland,  are  they  r — Yes. 

23414.  And  are  paid  higher  salaries? — Yes  ;  and  there  is  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  there  in  which  they  have  training  schools,  from  which  a  large  number  of  very 
efficient  teachers  are  selected. 

23415.  Chairman .]  By  higher  salaries,  you  mean  higher  proportionally  ? — 

Yes. 

23416.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Are  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  and  other  officers 
higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Egland  ? — The  salaries  of  schoolmasters  and  school¬ 
mistresses  are  lower  in  England  than  in  Ireland  ;  the  salary  of  almost  every 
other  officer  is  higher  in  England  than  in  Ireland. 

23417.  Mr.  Christie .]  I  understand  your  attention  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  schools  and  workhouses  since  you  joined  this  district  ? 

—Yes. 

23418.  Did  you  make  many  reports  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  inferior 
state  of  education  at  those  workhouses? — Yes,  I  have. 

23419.  What  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  reports  ? — When  I  have  reported,  the  Commissioners  have  written 
letters  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  complaining  of  the  want  of  proper  arrangements 
for  the  education  of  the  children  ;  and  in  some  instances  schoolmasters  have 
been  appointed  where  there  were  no  schoolmasters  before.  For  do  not  let  me  mis¬ 
lead  the  Committee  into  thinking  that  in  every  workhouse  there  was  either  a 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress;  1  see  the  names  of  some  in  which  there  have  been 
no  such  officers. 

23420.  1  think  you  told  the  Committee  that  none  of  Mr.  Day’s  former  unions 
were  comprehended  in  your  district  ?— As  far  as  I  am  aware,  none. 

23421.  Are  any  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  former  unions  comprehended  in  your 
district? — Yes,  a^ large  portion  of  his;  I  should  think  I  have  most  of  his,  if  not 
all  his  old  district ;  but  the  district  since  that  time  has  been  doubled. 

23422.  Since  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  time? — Yes;  and  therefore  I  have  double 
what  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  when  he  was  Assistant  Commissioner. 

23423.  Was  the  Monmouth  Union  one  of  his? — Yes. 

23424.  Was  it  during  the  time  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  Assistant  Commis- 
sionership  that  this  invoice  account  was  kept  so  irregularly  ? — It  was. 

23425.  How  were  the  accounts  audited  at  that  time? — For  the  first  three 
quarters  they  were  audited  by  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

23426.  How  do  you  mean  by  Sir  Edmund  Head  ? — He  was  auditor  as  well  as 
Assistant  Commissioner. 

23427.  Is  that  usual  ? — It  was  at  one  time,  at  the  commencement  ;  before  the 
appointment  of  district  auditors,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  became  the  auditor. 

23428.  He  audited  the  accounts  of  this  union  r— Yes. 

23429.  Then,  if  he  audited  the  accounts  of  this  union,  how  do  you  account  for 
this  irregularity  having  escaped  his  attention  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  at  all 
O.45 — 41.  M  about 
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E.  Gulson,  Fsq,  about  that;  I  can  only  state  the  iact  that  I  found  the  accounts  of  the  Monmouth 
- -  Union  in  the  irregular  state  I  have  described,  and  that  he  was  the  auditor. 

12  August  1846.  23430.  Have  you  ever  called  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  particular  attention  to  this 

irregularity  ? — I  reported  the  irregularity  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  I  did 
not  call  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  attention  to  it,  any  more  than  that  of  any  other  Com¬ 
missioner.  In  fact  I  have  had  no  communication  with  any  Commissioner  upon  it, 
other  than  through  my  official  reports. 

23431.  Has  Sir  Edmund  Head  said  anything  to  you  about  those  reports  of 
yours  ?  — 1  have  had  no  conversation  with  Sir  Edmund  Head  on  the  subject. 

23432.  Did  you  report  the  defective  state  of  education  in  the  schools  in  many 
of  those  unions? — Yes. 

23433.  Has  Sir  Edmund  Head  said  anything  to  you  upon  that  subject  ?  — I 
have  had  some  conversation  with  Sir  Edmund  Head  relative  to  that, 

23434.  Has  he  encouraged  you  to  make  further  reports  upon  that  subject? — 
May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  encouraging  me  to  make  further  reports  ? 

23435.  Has  he  discouraged  you  from  making  further  reports  upon  that  subject? 
— 1  would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Witness  is  again  called  in. 

23436.  Chairman .]  The  Committee  feel  that  it  will  be  fair  to  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  question  and  answer,  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  answering  any  charge  which  by  implication  might  arise  from  that 
question  and  answer;  therefore  we  think  it  will  be  fairer  that,  you  should  specify, 
with  a  view  of  enabling  him  to  explain  hereafter,  the  conduct  to  which  you  refer? 
— Then  the  question  is  pressed  ? 

23437-  U  is? — Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  me,  circumstanced  as  I  am  in 
my  position  with  the  Commissioners,  than  to  say  that  the  manner  of  Sir  Edmund 
Head  towards  me  in  regard  to  some  of  those  reports,  which  related  to  his  own 
district,  has  been  such  as  to  discourage  me  from  making  any  more  reports. 

234^8.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Will  you  mention  the  specific  unions  to  which  you 
refer  ? — It  is  not  any  specific  union  to  which  I  so  much  refer  as  to  this  :  on  my 
coming  up  to  town  after  making  these  reports,  when  I  was  summoned  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  saw  Sir  Edmund  Head  in  his  own  room,  and  Sir  Edmund 
Head  said,  “You  have  been  making  a  great  many  reports  on  the  state  of  schools.” 
I  said,  “  I  have.”  He  said,  “  Are  you  aware  that  several  of  1116111,”  I  will  not 
say  whether  it  was  “  many,”  or  “  several,”  “  referred  to  my  old  district,  and  that 
they  were  under  my  charge.”  I  said.  “  Yes,  I  am  ;  but  nevertheless  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  report  them  ;”  upon  which  he  turned  round  on  his  heel  and  made  some 
observations  which  made  me  believe,  certainly  and  decidedly,  that  if  I  was  not 
perilling  my  own  situation,  at  any  rate  I  w’as  prejudicing  it.  I  have  no  objection 
to  state  that,  since  I  am  pressed, 

23439.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  Did  he  say  anything  more  that  led  you  to  that 
conclusion? — No  ;  that  was  the  whole  of  the  conversation  which  passed. 

23440.  Mr.  Christie.]  What  was  tne  observation  which  led  you  to  suppose 
that  if  you  were  not  perilling,  you  were  prejudicing,  your  own  situation? — I  be¬ 
lieve  the  observation  was,  “Yes,  your  duty  of  course.”  Those  were  the  words, 
as  far  as  my  recollection  goes ;  but  I  have  not  made  any  reports  upon  that  subject 
since. 

23441.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Were  those  words  uttered  in  a  pleasant  manner,  or 
tauntingly  ? — I  should  not,  upon  slight  grounds,  have  refrained  from  making  other 
reports,  I  assure  you. 

23442.  Mr  .Sheridan.]  They  were  said  in  such  a  tone  as  to  prevent  you  in 
future  doing  your  duty  ? — As  to  discourage  me  from  making  reports  of  the  like 
nature. 

23443.  Mr.  S.  IFortley.]  He  betrayed  annoyance? — That  is  just  the  effect 
of  it. 

93444.  Mr.  Christieh]  Was  that  observation  made  in  such  a  tone  as  to  annoy 
you  or  irritate  you  at  the  time  ? — Certainly  to  annoy  me.  I  am  not  easily  irri¬ 
tated  in  the  performance  of  my  public  duties. 

23445-  I  understand  the  observation  was  a  sort  of  repetition  of  your  own 

phrase. 
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phrase,  “Oh  yes,  your  duty,  I  suppose”? — That,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  was  the 
observation  he  made  to  me  ;  but  it  was  the  manner  of  making  it  more  than  the 
observation  itself,  which  led  me  to  think  he  was  annoyed,  and  I  wish  to  state  as 
regards  the  other  two  Commissioners,  and  I  think  it  but  fair  to  state,  that  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  kind  on  the  part  either  of  Mr.  Lewis  or  Mr.  Nicholls. 

23446.  Mr.  M.  Suttond]  What  was  the  date  of  this  conversation? — That  I 
cannot  tell  you,  except  that  I  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  16th  of  February,  I  think ;  and  it  was  within  a  day  or  two  of  that  time,  I 
have  no  doubt. 

23447.  The  summons  which  you  say  you  received  was  to  bring  all  letters  from 
the  Commissioners,  or  any  one  of  them,  bearing  on  Mr,  Days  resignation,  or 
Colonel  Wade’s  appointment  ?— Yes. 

23448.  Have  you  any  other  letters  upon  that  subject,  other  than  the  private 
letter  you  have  mentioned  ?— No. 

23449.  Did  not  it  strike  you  with  some  surprise  that  you  should  receive  a 
summons  to  bring  such  letters  before  the  Committee? — It  did  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  can  account  for  it.  When  Sir  James  Graham  made  his  statement,  which 
appeared  in  Mr.  Day’s  pamphlet,  and  I  think  he  was  asked  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  it,  having  that  information  in  my  possession,  I  certainly 
at  that  time  stated  openly,  that  I  was  in  possession  ot  information  which  led  me 
to  believe  that  Sir  James  Graham  was  misinformed. 

23450.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  You  have  said  that  you  had  occasion  to  report  the  irre¬ 
gularity  of  the  accounts  in  several  unions ;  did  you  ever  find  the  Commissioners 
ready  to  take  notice  of  and  act  upon  your  suggestions  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

23451.  Mr.  S.  Worthy ,]  Your  district  is  a  very  large  one,  I  believe? — It  is  a 
very  large  one. 

23452.  Have  you  been  long  in  it  ? — Six  or  eight  months. 

23453.  But  you  have  reported  in  many  instances  where  the  accounts  had  been 
detective  ? — Yes. 

"23454,  Had  you  found  any  difficulty  in  detecting  those  defects ? — No.  If  a 
person  understanding  accounts  goes  into  them  he  cannot  help  seeing  whether  the 
accounts  are  kept  in  the  proper  form,  according  to  the  Commissioners’  rule.  As 
to  the  detection  of  errors  in  the  figures,  that  is  another  matter  which  I  have  not 
gone  into  ;  but  if  an  account  is  to  be  kept,  and  I  see  it  is  not  kept,  it  is  easily 
detected. 

23455.  And  on  every  occasion  when  you  have  detected  those  irregularities  you 
report  it  to  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  I  have  very  often  done  so  ;  at  ieast,  1  have 
in  the  more  important  instances,  and  where  I  have  not  done  so  I  have  taken  sucli 
measures  with  the  officers  as  to  prevent  their  being  so  kept  in  future. 

23456.  You  have  reported  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  more  important  cases^ 
and  in  the  others  you  have  made  representations  to  the  local  authorities  ? — I  have# 

23457.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  remonstrate  wifek 
Boards  of  Guardians  ?— With  respect  to  the  accounts,  I  have. 

23458.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the 
unions,  have  you  ? — I  have  been  so  short  a  time  in  my  district  that  I  thought  it 
best  that  I  should  first  of  all  go  and  see  every  workhouse  in  it,  and  that  has 
been  my  principal  duty.  Consequently,  1  have  not  attended  so  many  Boards  as 
1  otherwise  should  have  done,  and  where  I  have  attended,  I  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  remonstrate  with  them. 

23459.  Mr.  Stuart.]  I  understand  that  you  have  in  some  cases  reported  to  the 
Commissioners  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

23460.  The  Commissioners  have  written  to  the  guardians  consequently? — 
Yes. 

23461.  There  was  prompt  attention  paid  to  your  report? — Yes;  in  all  cases 
in  which  I  reported  letters  were  sent  to  them,  and  they  were  pressed  to  take 
measures  for  remedying  the  evils. 

23462.  Was  prompt  attention  paid  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  your 
complaints  ? — I  should  say  that  there  was. 

23463.  Did  I  understand  that  this  expression  of  annoyance  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Edmund  Head  was  confined  to  those  cases  where  you  were  compelled  to  report 
deficiencies  in  unions  which  had  been  under  his  superintendence  ? — I  understood 
that  to  be  the  case. 
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23464.  I  suppose  it  is  naturally  mortifying  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
find  that  those  defects  should  exist  in  his  district  ? — It  is. 

23465.  Did  it  convey  to  you  that  his  mind  was  under  mortification  at  finding 
that  these  things  had  been  detected  in  a  district  over  which  he  had  been  placed? 

— I  think  that  was  the  fact. 

23466.  Mr.  JVakley.']  How7  long  had  you  the  powers  delegated  to  you  in  Ire¬ 
land  ?— Between  two  and  three  years. 

23467.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  frequently  seeing  Colonel  Wade  in  the  year 
1843  ? — Yes. 

23-168.  Up  to  November  ? — Yes. 

23469.  Do  you  remember  when  you  had  the  first  conversation  with  him  ? —  > 

No,  not  at  all. 

23470.  Respecting  his  returning  to  the  Commission  in  England? — No,  not  at 
all  ;  l  cannot  tax  my  memory  with  it. 

23471.  Do  you  remember  his  stating  to  you  that  he  had  received  any  com¬ 
munication  from  Mr.  Lewis,  on  the  subject  of  his  appointment? — Colonel  Wade 
certainly  told  me  he  had  made  a  communication  to  the  Commissioners  that  he 
desired  to  come  back,  and  he  also  told  me  his  reasons  for  wishing  it. 

23472.  Do  you  remember  his  tellingyou  that  he  had  received  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  subject? — No;  but  I  know  that  he  did  receive  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  subject ;  because  I  recollect  the  question  being 
asked  by  Mr.  Lewis,  whether  Colonel  Wade  was  at.  home,  for  he  had  written 
him  a  letter  to  which  he  had  not  got  an  answer. 

23473.  When  did  you  next  see  Colonel  Wade  after  receiving  that  communica¬ 
tion  ? — I  should  think  in  a  day  or  two. 

23474.  What  was  the  communication  which  Colonel  Wade  made  to  you  at 
that  time? — I  think  he  only  told  me  that  he  had  replied  to  it. 

23475.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  that  communication  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  I 
could  give  the  Committee  the  information.  This  was  so  unimportant  a  note, 
merely  to  ask  Colonel  Wade  whether  he  had  received  the  letter,  that  I  did  not 
dwell  upon  the  point  at  all. 

23476.  Do  you  recollect  Colonel  Wade  mentioning  to  you  that  he  was  going 
to  take  the  Welch  district? — Certainly  I  do. 

23477.  Do  you  remember  when  he  made  that  communication  to  you  ?  —  I  do 
not.  I  cannot  fix  my  memory  with  it. 

23478.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  respecting  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Day  ? — 

No;  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  had  any  conversation  with  Colonel  Wade  upon 
the  subject  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Day  till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Day’s 
pamphlet. 

23479.  Do  you  recollect  Colonel  Wade  mentioning  to  you  that  he  had  called 
at  the  office  at  Somerset  House,  and  had  seen  the  Commissioners  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  returning  to  his  duties  in  the  Poor-law  Commission  ? — I  have  no 
specific  recollection  of  any  specific  conversation.  I  can  state  generally  that  I  had 
conversations  with  Colonel  Wade  upon  the  subject,  and  that  Colonel  Wade  said 
he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  come  hack,  and  that  he  believed  there  was  a  pro¬ 
bability  of  his  coming  back. 

23480.  Can  you  state  as  a  fact  within  your  own  knowledge  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  for  Colonel  Wade  to  take  Mr.  Day’s  district  before  any  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Day  that  he  was  to  resign  his  office? — No,  I  cannot 
state  that  fact,  because  I  neither  know  when  information  was  sent  to  Mr.  Day  as 
to  resigning,  nor  do  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  when  the  communication  was 
made  to  Colonel  Wade. 

23481.  During  how  long  a  period  had  you  the  powers  of  the  Commission  dele¬ 
gated  to  you  in  Ireland  ? — Between  two  and  three  years. 

23482.  Had  you  the  pow-er  of  appointing  and  dismissing  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — No. 

234^3-  That  power  was  not  delegated  to  you  ? — No. 

23484.  Did  you  perform  any  duty  with  reference  to  those  appointments  and 
dismissals  ? — No  ;  our  duty  was  to  direct  the  Assistant  Commissioners  as  to  what 
they  should  do,  where  they  should  go,  and  as  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  ; 
hut  we  had  no  power  or  authority  or  functions  with  regard  to  their  dismissal. 

23485.  Were  you  consulted  with  reference  to  such  appointments  or  dismissals? 

— So 
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— So  far  as  you  see  by  those  communications.  This  kind  of  communication  was 
made  to  me  with  regard  to  appointment  and  dismissal. 

23486.  Were  several  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  and  others  dismissed 
during  the  time  that  the  powers  of  the  Commission  were  delegated  to  you? — No; 
there  was  a  reduction  during  that  time. 

23487.  How  many  were  reduced? — Certainly  two. 

23488.  Were  you  advised  with  regard  to  the  selections  which  were  made  on 
those  occasions  ? — They  were  matters  of  private  communication  like  these. 

23489.  Were  you  consulted  with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  making  those 
selections  ? — I  certainly  was  advised  with  privately  in  this  way. 

23490.  In  the  way  dscribed  in  these  letters? — Exactly  so.  The  dismissal  or 
parting  with  Assistant  Commissioners  forms  a  very  material  part  of  those  letters, 
independently  of  Mr.  Day  and  Colonel  Wade. 

23491.  Can  you  state  of  your  own  knowledge  what  were  the  circumstances 
which  governed  the  selections  ;  in  other  words,  were  the  most  incompetent  selected 
for  reduction? — I  think  the  most  incompetent  were  selected  for  reduction. 

23492.  And  that  consequently  merit  was  the  rule  of  retention  ? — Y  es  ;  I  should 
say  certainly  the  least  efficient  were  reduced. 

23493.  At  that  period  was  any  mention  made  to  you  by  the  Commissioners  that 
it  would  be  well  to  place  Colonel  Wade  in  any  district  in  Ireland  ? — Oh,  no. 

23494.  Are  you  certain  that  no  intimation  of  that  kind  was  made  to  you  at 
all  ? — I  am  certain  that  no  intimation  was  ever  made  to  me,  and  I  am  also  very 
confident,  from  my  position  in  Dublin,  that  if  such  an  intention  had  existed,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  or  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Wade,  I  should  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  it. 

23495.  You  cannot  remember  at  any  time  that  Colonel  Wade  himself  said  to 
you  that  he  had  been  offered  a  district  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly  not. 

23496.  With  reference  to  the  reductions,  was  merit  the  only  thing  that  was 
taken  into  consideration  ? — My  communications  with  the  Commissioners  were  of 
the  most  confidential  nature,  and  you  are  pressing  me  to  divulge  that  which  I 
think  fairly  I  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  do. 

23497.  You  consider,  do  not  you,  that  you  were  consulted  on  a  matter  which 
was  strictly  of  a  public,  nature,  when  you  were  consulted  with  reference  to  the 
capabilities  of  persons  who  were  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Assistant  Poor-law7 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

23498.  You  certainly  did  not  consider  such  communications  of  a  private 
nature  ?  — They  were  contained  in  private  and  confidential  letters. 

23499.  But  they  referred  to  the  capacities  of  men  for  performing  public  duties, 
did  not  they? — Yes. 

23500.  Mr.  S .  JVortley. ]  The  Committee  are  to  understand  that  all  you  have 
to  state  in  reference  to  your  impression  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  discouraging 
your  reports  is  included  in  what  you  have  already  laid  before  the  Committee  ? — 
There  is  nothing  else,  certainly. 

2350  i.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.~\  I  do  not  remember  whether  you  are  able  to  state  the 
exact  time  of  that  interview  with  Sir  Edmund  Head? — I  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  I  think  it  was  upon  the  1 6th  of  February  ;  the  sum¬ 
mons  will  show ;  and  it  was  within  a  few  days  of  that  time. 

25502.  Mr.  S.  JVortley .]  Was  that  the  only  interview  to  which  you  refer  ? 
— No. 

23503.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Was  any  one  else  present  ? —No ;  it  was  in  his  own 
room. 

23504.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  There  was  a  passage  which  you  have  read  from  one 
of  those  letters,  in  which  you  were  informed  of  the  intention  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  remove  Mr.  Day  and  place  Colonel  Wade  in  his  place;  in  your  opinion, 
is  Colonel  Wade  an  efficient  officer,  and  a  judicious  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners? — Colonel  Wade  never  acted  with  me  while  I  was  in 
Dublin,  and  consequently  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging,  except  from 
general  report,  and  that  general  report  in  the  office  is,  that  Colonel  Wade  is  a 
most  efficient  officer. 

23505.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  You  never  heard  a  report  of  Mr.  Day  contrary  to  that 
effect,  did  you  ? — No. 

23506.  Chairman .]  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  either  of  them  as 
Assistant  Commissioners,  I  suppose  ? — I  never  saw  or  spoke  to  Mr..  Day  till  I  met 
0.45 — 41.  N  him 
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E.  Gul son,  Esq.  him  in  the  Committee-room  to-day,  consequently  of  Mr.  Day  I  know  nothing, 
-  and  Colonel  Wade  I  know  merely  as  a  friend. 

12  August  1846.  23507.  Of  your  own  knowledge  you  know  nothing  of  Colonel  Wade  as  an 

Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner? — No. 

23508.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  In  answering  that  letter  you  did  not  remonstrate  with 
the  Commissioners  upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Day? — No. 

-23509.  hli.  Chr istie.]  \  ou  did  not  know  anything  about  him  except  from 
public  report  in  the  office  ? — I  never  saw  him  nor  spoke  to  him  in  my  life  till 
to-day. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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[  G,jeat  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and  of 
Papers,  fyc.  laid  before  them ,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  mill  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  mhich  they 

are  printed ,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees •] 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


Jovis ,  13*  die  Augusti ,  1846. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe. 
Mr.  Etwall. 


--MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Captain  Pechell. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  M.  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  John  Walsh. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Everett ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

23510.  Mr.  Christie .]  WHAT  are  you? — I  am  a  Solicitor. 

23511.  At  Andover? — -Yes.  . 

23512.  Were  you  present  at  any  part  of  the  inquiry  held  by  Mr.  Parker  at 
Andover  ? — I  was  there  several  days. 

23513.  Did  you  attend  there  employed  on  either  side? — No. 

23514.  Chairman .]  How  many  days  were  you  there? — I  cannot  say  exactly, 

but  several  days. 

23515.  Mr.  Christie  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Board  of 

Guardians  ? — No,  I  am  not.  . 

23516.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  you  were  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Colstons? 

—Yes. 

23517.  Mr.  Colston,  the  conveyancer? — Yes. 

23518.  Did  you  attend  from  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry? — I  attended 
the  first  day,  and  I  attended  several  days  afterwards ;  but  I  occasionally  did  not 
attend. 

23519.  You  attended  the  first  day? — Yes,  I  did. 

23520.  Were  you  present  when  Widow  Barrett  was  examined  ? — Yes,  I  was. 
23521.  In  what  state  was  she? — She  appeared  to  be  ill. 

23522.  Was  any  cruelty  shown  by  Mr.  Parker  towards  Widow  Barrett?— 
Certainly  not,  that  I  saw. 

23523.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Westlake  being  one  of 
them'  and  Mr.  May  another,  and  Mr.  Fox  a  third,  have  come  here  and  said  that 
Widow  Barrett  was  treated  with  great  cruelty,  from  the  length  of  time  for  which 
her  examination  was  continued  ? — No. 

23524.  In  answer  to  Question  20773,  Mr.  Westlake  has  told  us,  “  Mr.  Parker 
kept  her  four  hours  under  the  most  severe  cross-examination  that  I  think  any 
individual  was  ever  subjected  to.  I  conceive  having  this  view,  confusing  the 
woman,  and  endeavouring  to  pervert  her  evidence.”  Does  that  accord  with 
your  impression  ? — Certainly  not. 

23525.  “  For  the  last  hour  and  a  half,  it  was  necessary  to  pour  stimulants 
constantly  into  her,  to  keep  her  up.”  Did  you  see  those  stimulants  poured  into 
her  ? — I  only  saw  some  gin  and  water  given  her  at  one  time. 

23526.  By  whom?— I  do  not  remember  who  it  was  by. 

23527.  “  Mr.  Parker  seeing  her  so  completely  exhausted,  falling  back  in  the 
chair,  very  coolly  said,  ‘  Bring  a  bed  into  the  room,  and  I  will  continue  my 
examination.’”  ~Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  saying  that? — No,  Ido  not. 
I  remember  a  bed  was  brought  into  the  room.  I  will  not  be  sure  about  that. 
Something  was  brought  in  that  she  might  be  easier. 

23528.  Do  you  know  by  whose  order  was  the  bed  brought  in  ? — -No,  I  do  not 
positively. 

23529.  Do  you  know  at  whose  suggestion  it  was  brought  in?— No,  I  do  not. 
23530.  Did  vou  hear  any  complaint  made  to  Mr.  Parker  by  any  person 
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present,  of  the  treatment  to  which  Widow  Barrett  was  subjected  ? — None  what¬ 
ever. 

23531.  Her  examination  was  at  last  given  up  on  account  of  her  illness,  I  be¬ 
lieve  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

23532.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  distinctly  your  impression  that  Mr.  Parker 
did  not  treat  her  with  any  cruelty  or  harshness? — Decidedly  not.  It  appeared 
to  me,  I  recollect,  at  the  time,  that  the  woman  did  not  like  her  cross-examina¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Missing,  and  she  appeared  to  be  taken  worse  when  questions  were 
put  to  her  which  she  did  not  like. 

23533.  Was  there  anything  in  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  which  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  into  an  indifference  to  her  bodily  sufferings? — Certainly  not. 

23534.  What  is  your  general  impression  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker 
conducted  that  inquiry  ? — He  appeared  to  me  to  conduct  it  with  great  fairness 
and  impartiality,  and  certainly  with  great  ability;  and  I  particularly  remarked 
his  patience  while  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  suffering  from  illness  at  the  time.  I 
thought  his  patience  and  perseverance  in  endeavouring  to  elicit  truth  were  verv 
praiseworthy. 

23535.  Did  you  observe  anything  outrageous  in  his  manner  towards  any  of 
the  witnesses  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

23536.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  difference  in  his  manner  of  putting  ques¬ 
tions  to  witnesses  on  one  side  and  on  the  other? — None  that  I  saw. 

23537.  Did  you  observe  anything  which  would  at  all  be  likely  to  excite  or 
disturb  Mr.  Parker’s  temper  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  ? — I  thought 
he  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty. 

2 3538.  What  were  those  circumstances  of  difficulty? — The  nature  of  the 
inquiry  altogether  appeared  to  me  to  be  difficult. 

23539.  Do  you  think  there  was  anything  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  witnesses, 
or  any  persons  present,  to  provoke  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  can  hardly  say  during  the 
time  I  was  there  that  there  was  anything. 

23540.  Chairman .]  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  a  witness  who  had  come  from 
London,  a  young  girl,  in  reference  to  whom  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Westlake,  that 
Mr.  Parker  encouraged  the  counsel  in  cross-examining  her  by  insinuations  that 
the  girl  lived  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  whatever 
of  it. 

23541.  Mr.  Etwall.]  How  many  days  were  you  present? — I  cannot  say; 
I  went  down,  I  should  say,  almost  every  day  for  a  short  time. 

23542.  How  long  do  you  think  you  were  present  the  greatest  length  of  time 
any  day  ? — I  was  there  some  days  three  or  four  hours  ;  I  think  the  first  day 
I  was  there  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day. 

23543.  I  think  you  are  partner  with  Mr.  Earle,  of  Andover  ? — Yes. 

23544.  Dad  Mr.  Earle  had  any  connexion  with  the  union? — He  was  auditor 
to  the  union. 

23545-  For  how  many  years? — I  think  about  three  years. 

23546.  How  long  has  he  ceased  to  be  auditor  ? — Since  the  appointment  of  the 
district  auditor. 

23547.  Relative  to  this  case  of  the  Widow  Barrett,  were  you  present  the  whole 
of  the  first  day  ?  —I  think  I  was  the  whole  of  the  first  day. 

23548.  You  do  not  remember  who  sent  for  the  bed  ? — I  have  no  distinct  recol¬ 
lection  of  it. 

23549.  Do  you  know  the  reason  the  bed  was  sent  for? — The  woman  appeared 
in  ill  health ;  the  reason  I  believe  was,  that  she  might  be  more  comfortable  in 
giving  her  evidence  than  sitting  on  a  chair. 

2355°-  Did  not  she  suffer  very  much  from  her  breathing? — She  did  at  times, 
when  she  first  came  in ;  then  she  appeared  to  revive,  and  appeared  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  well. 

2355 1*  The  bed  was  sent  for,  was  not  it  so,  that  she  might  be  able  to  breathe 
more  freely  from  the  reclining  position  ? — It  was  sent  for  to  enable  her  to  give 
her  evidence  more  comfortably  to  herself,  as  I  understood  it. 

23552.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fox  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

2 3553’  Is  he  a  respectable  man  ? — Yes,  very,  I  believe. 

23554*  A  man  in  good  practice  ? — I  believe  so. 

23555*  Mr.  Fox  states,  in  answer  to  this  question,  “  Did  you  feel  it  necessary 
during  the  time  of  the  examination  to  go  to  Widow  Barrett  and  feel  her  pulse  ? 
'  ^  did  i  1  thought  she  would  have  fallen  from  the  chair  in  which  she  was  placed.” 
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“  Did  you  leave  your  seat  and  go  to  her? — Yes;  I  recommended  that  she  should 
have  some  stimulants,  which  were  administered  immediately.”  Do  you  recollect 
Mr.  Fox  going  to  her? — No,  I  do  not;  1  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Fox  went  to 
her ;  I  have  no  recollection  that  it  was  he  who  went  to  her ;  somebody  I  believe 
went  to  her,  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  whether  it  was  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr. 
Westlake. 

23556.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  going  to  her  ? — She  did  not  appear  to  like 
her  cross-examination  when  I  saw  her ;  she  appeared  to  be  taken  worse. 

23557.  Was  it  a  very  long  cross-examination  ? — It  lasted  a  considerable 
time. 

23558.  We  have  had  it  stated  in  evidence  that  Widow  Barrett  was  a  woman 
of  very  weak  intellect  ? — I  should  not  have  judged  so  from  her  answers 
that  day. 

23559*  You  positively  state  to  the  Committee,  in  defiance  of  this  opinion  of  this 
medical  gentleman,  Mr.  Fox,  that  you  think  she  was  not  cruelly  treated.  He 
says,  “  I  think  Mr.  Parker’s  examination  of  Widow  Barrett  was  most  cruel  and 
Unfeeling,  and  in  his  conduct  towards  her  he  betrayed  the  most  heartless  and 
unfeeling  behaviour ;  indeed  I  was  surprised  that  a  gentleman  with  such  an 
apparent^  amiable  bearing  and  manner  could  have  conducted  himself  in  that 
way.”  You  put  your  opinion  in  contradiction  to  that  ? — Most  decidedly  ;  I  saw 
no  cruel  treatment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parker  towards  Widow  Barrett. 

23560.  Do  you  think  a  medical  man  who  felt  her  pulse  is  not  a  better  judge 
of  her  state  than  you  are  ? — I  should  think  decidedly  he  would  be  ;  I  merely 
judge  from  appearance.  You  asked  me  as  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  Mr.  Parker ; 
directly  the  woman  appeared  to  suffer,  he  ordered  her  to  be  removed. 

23561.  Removed  where? — Into  the  air;  she  appeared  to  faint;  the  room  was 
very  close. 

23562.  How  many  times  was  she  removed  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  more 
than  once  ;  but  I  cannot  state  positively  that  she  was  not. 

23563.  You  were  asked  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  whether 
her  examination  was  not  given  up  on  account  of  her  being  so  ill? — It  was  given 
up  till  she  appeared  to  revive  again.  The  woman  appeared  to  be  taken  faint 
from  the  heat  of  the  room,  I  imagined,  and  partly  as  I  said  before,  she  did  not 
appear  to  like  her  cross-examination ;  my  impression  was  at  the  time  that  it  was 
partly  put  on. 

23564.  In  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  man,  you  would  not 
place  your  opinion  on  that  subject? — I  only  give  you  my  opinion. 

23565.  Were  you  there  the  second  day? — I  think  I  was  for  a  time ;  I  have 
no  positive  recollection. 

23566.  Was  not  she  examined  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  the  woman  Barrett’s  examination  except  on  the  first  day. 

23567,  You  will  not  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  her  cross-examination 
was  finally  stopped  because  of  her  being  ill  ? — My  recollection  is,  as  I  said 
before,  that  she  did  not  like  her  cross-examination  as  it  appeared  to  me,  and  she 
was  taken  faint,  but  the  illness  appeared  partly  feigned. 

23568.  You  say  you  do  not  recollect  stimulants  being  given  to  her,  but  that 
gin  and  water  was  given? — I  recollect  something  being  given. 

23569.  That  was  given  as  a  stimulant,  was  not  it? — Yes. 

23570.  Was  it  given  to  other  witnesses  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

23571.  Why  was  it  given  to  her,  do  you  suppose? — Because  she  appeared 
faint. 

23572.  Were  you  present  when  the  examination  of  the  women  took  place  who 
appeared  to  give  evidence  against  M‘Dougal  for  immoralities? — I  was  when 
some  of  them  were  examined. 

23573-  Can  you  name  those  persons  at  whose  examination  you  were  present? 
— No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses. 

23574-  Then  you  do  not  feel  yourself  justified  to  state  to  the  Committee  any¬ 
thing  upon  that  point  relative  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  conducted  the 
inquiry  into  that  part  of  the  case? — With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  inquiry,  I  should  give  the  same  answer  as  I  previously  gave. 

23575-  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you  were  present  during  any 
portion  of  the  time  ? — Yes  ;  the  names  of  the  witnesses  I  cannot  recollect. 

2 3576.  Mr.  Christie .]  I  understand  your  impression  to  have  been  about  Widow 
Barrett,  that  she  was  unwilling  to  answer  questions  put  to  her,  and  that  she  was 
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pretending  illness  to  a  certain  extent  ?  — That  was  my  impression  ;  I  remarked 
it  at  the  time. 

23577.  I  suppose  being  placed  in  a  bed  would  be  a  mode  of  testing  her  truth  ? 
—Yes, 


Mr.  Henry  Loscombe ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

23578.  Mr.  Christie.']  ARE  you  a  member  of  the  Andover  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

23579.  Are  y°u  a  Solicitor  residing  at  Andover? — Yes. 

23580.  Did  you  attend  during  a  great  part  of  the  inquiry? — I  was  there 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inquiry ;  I  was  there  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  first  week. 

23581.  Was  it  generally  during  the  whole  day  or  the  greater  part  of  the  day  P 
— Very  nearly  the  whole  time  Mr.  Parker  was  sitting. 

23582.  Were  you  present  on  this  occasion  when  Widow  Barrett  was  examined  ? 

— Yes,  I  was. 

23583.  Did  you  observe  any  cruelty  or  harshness  or  indifference  to  her 
sufferings  on  Mr.  Parker’s  part  ?— Certainly  not ;  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  to  her 
was  kind  and  quiet.  She  was  under  the  protection  of  her  medical  attendant, 
and  he  did  not  object  to  her  being  examined  ;  in  fact  his  solicitor  examined  her/ 

23584-  Who  was  her  medical  attendant? — Mr.  Westlake;  he  was  the  union 
medical  officer. 

23585-  Bid  Mr.  Westlake  make  any  objection  to  her  being  examined? — No; 
she  was  produced  through  his  instrumentality. 

23586.  Did  he  suggest  in  your  hearing,  to  Mr.  Parker,  that  her  examination 
should  be  discontinued,  before  it  was  discontinued  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  him. 

She  appeared  to  be  in  an  ill  state  of  health ;  she  was  exhausted,  the  room  being 
warm,  and  Mr.  Parker  suggested  that  a  bed  should  be  brought ;  at  least  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  his  suggestion ;  and  one  was  brought  and  made  up,  so  as  to  act 
almost  like  an  arm-chair. 

23587.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Parker  make  that  suggestion  ?— To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  he  ordered  the  bed  to  be  brought,  but  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  will 
not  speak  positively  as  to  that.  The  bed  was  had,  and  I  should  imagine  mate¬ 
rially  conduced  to  her  comfort. 

23588.  WTiat  was  your  impression  about  her  evidence;  was  she  a  willing 
witness  r — When  she  was  cross-examined  upon  subjects  which  appeared  to  affect 
her  character  or  to  affect  her  credibility,  she  then  excited  herself,  and  then  she 
was  affected,  I  suppose  hysterically.  She  evidently  had  great  reluctance  to 
speak  to  certain  transactions  which  went  to  impeach  her  conduct  in  the  work- 
house  and  her  general  character. 

23589.  I  believe  you  are  the  person  who,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Parker, 

interrupted  the  court  one  day  while  Mr.  Richards  was  being  examined? _ No; 

it  was  not  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Parker,  because  I  did  not  apply  to  him! 

Mr.  Parker  was  taking  down  in  writing  what  the  witnesses  had  stated,  when  the 
solicitor  for  Mr.  Westlake  attempted  to  put  a  leading  question  to  the  witness, 
which  leading  question  was  a  misrepresentation  of  what  the  witness  had  stated  ; 
and  I  then  appealed  to  Mr.  Parker  whether  such  a  question  ought  to  be  put, 
supposing  that  Mr.  Parker  being  actually  engaged  in  taking  down  the  evidence 
of  the  witness  in  writing,  it  might  have  escaped  his  observation,  as  I  was  certain 
had  he  remarked  it,  he  would  never  have  allowed  such  a  question  ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was,  the  question  was  not  put  in  that  shape.  In  fact  it  assumed  that  the 
witness  had  stated  that  which  was  untrue,  and  which  the  witness  had  not  stated. 

2359°-  the  statement  concern  you  ? — I  understood  that  there  was  to  be 
an  imputation  made  against  either  myself  or  my  brother,  for  having  sent  the 
clergymen  of  the  parish  to,  in  some  way  or  other,  tamper  with  this  woman  ; 
and  therefore,  and  being  also  a  friend  of  Mr.  Richards,  I  was  desirous  that  the 
real  facts,  and  nothing  but  the  real  facts,  should  be  given  in  evidence. 

23591.  Mr.  IV akley.]  Were  you  professionally  employed  in  the  case  ? — No. 

23592.  In  any  way  r — No. 

23593-  Bid  Mr.  Parker  allow  your  interruption? — Certainly;  Mr.  Parker 
acted  upon  my  suggestion.  -  \ 

23594-  He  did  not  check  you  ? — No,  he  acted  upon  that  suggestion;  he  was 
taking  the  evidence  down  in  writing.  I  assumed  that  the  question,  which  was 
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a  very  improper  question  to  put,  had  escaped  his  observation,  and  I  called  his 
attention  to  it. 

23595.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  question  was? — I  took  it  down  in  writing  at 
the  time.  They  had  been  examining  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Morrison,  and 
they  were  going  into  a  conversation  that  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Richards, 
in  his  character  of  chaplain  of  the  workhouse,  and  this  sick  woman  ;  and  their 
object  was,  to  show  that  he  had  used  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  her 
to  tell  lies,  or  accusing  her,  which  was  the  same  thing,  of  having  told  lies.  The 
witness  made  no  such  statement ;  her  statement  was,  that  Mr.  Richards  talked, 
among  other  things,  of  people  telling  lies.  The  question  Mr.  May  put  was, 
while  Mr.  Parker  was  writing,  and  before  he  had  time  to  write  out  the  answer, 
“  What  did  Mr.  Richards  say  after  he  said  Mrs.  Barrett  had  told  lies  ?”  Now 
the  witness  had  never  mentioned  that  Mr.  Richards  had  said  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  quite  the  contrary;  therefore  I  interfered,  because  I  thought  it  a  most 
unjust  and  unfair  question  to  put. 

23596.  You  understood  that  there  was  an  imputation  that  you  had  sent  for 
the  clergyman  ? — Yes,  or  my  brother. 

23597.  In  what  manner  did  you  make  the  suggestion  to  Mr.  Parker? — I 
begged  (I  hope  in  a  proper  manner)  to  call  Mr.  Parker’s  attention  to  the  mode 
in  which  that  question  was  put  to  the  witness,  which  I  imagined  had  escaped 
his  attention. 

23598.  Did  Mr.  Westlake’s  solicitor  object  to  your  making  the  suggestion? 
— Yes,  he  objected  of  course. 

23599.  Did  you  continue  to  interrupt  ? — Mr.  Parker  at  once  said  he  would 
not  allow  the  question  to  be  put  in  that  shape,  when  his  attention  was  called 
to  it. 

23600.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  you  continue  to  speak  out  loud  ? — No,  certainly 
not;  if  Mr.  Parker  had  checked  me,  I  should  have  yielded  to  his  authority  at 
once  ,*  certainly  not  to  Mr.  May’s. 

23601.  I  suppose,  having  made  this  suggestion,  you  could  not  recall  it  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

23602.  Nor  I  suppose  was  it  in  Mr.  Parker’s  power  to  treat  it  as  if  it  had 
never  been  made  ? — Certainly  not. 

23603.  Is  there  any  other  occasion  on  which  you  interrupted  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  or  on  which  you  made  any  other  suggestion  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — There  was 
some  conversation,  but  I  believe  there  was  no  allegation  made  of  my  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  proceedings.  In  reference  to  whether  Mr.  Richards,  against  whom 
those  imputations  had  been  made,  should  be  examined  or  not,  1  had  requested 
him  to  leave  the  room,  when  they  were  going  into  the  inquiry  affecting  him, 
that  he  might  be  examined  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  witnesses  had  ended,  I  applied 
to  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Richards  wishing  to  leave  home,  that  he  might  be  examined, 
Mr.  May  objected  to  his  being  examined ;  but  he  was  eventually  examined. 
So  far,  if  that  be  termed  an  interruption,  I  am  guilty.  There  was  another  occa¬ 
sion  which  was  really  extremely  absurd.  Mr.  May  had  stated  that  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  ratepayers  of  Andover,  which  was  not  the  truth.  I  was  a  ratepayer 
in  Andover,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  bound  by  Mr.  May’s  acts,  and  I  took  a 
strip  of  paper  and  wrote  upon  it  that  the  statement  was  inaccurate,  and  handed 
it  to  Mr.  Curtis,  the  solicitor  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal.  Mr.  May  did  object  to  my 
passing  the  strip  of  paper.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  interfered  with  the 
proceedings  except  in  that  way. 

23604.  Were  you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Parker’s  ? — No. 

23605.  You  were  not  acquainted  with  him?— I  had  a  certain  knowledge  of 
him. 

23606.  I  understand  you  were  not  on  terms  of  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Parker? 
— No.  When  I  received  the  summons  to  attend  this  Committee,  I  was  not 
aware  from  which  side  it  had  proceeded.  When  I  came  here,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  I  did  not  know  at  whose  instance  I  was  summoned. 

23607.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was  your  impression  generally  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker  conducted  that  inquiry  ? — I  think,  considering 
the  very  great  difficulties  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  conducted  it  with  very 
great  care,  attention,  and  impartiality.  I  consider,  professionally,  that  he  was 
placed  in  very  great  difficulty  by  the  course  adopted  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners.  With  reference  to  the  second  set  of  charges,  there  was  such  a  vague 
statement  of  allegations  sent  in,  that  I  thought  was  a  disgrace,  to  the  adminis- 
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Mr.  H.  Loscombe.  tration  of  English  justice ;  and  I  thought  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  were  ex - 

- ceedingly  to  blame  in  allowing  such  a  vague  set  of  charges  to  be  inquired  into. 

13  August  1846.  Of  course  it  imposed  upon  Mr.  Parker  considerable  difficulty,  because  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  he  could  not  decide  on  the  applicability  of  the  evidence  which  was  offered, 
because  he  did  not  know  the  precise  nature  of  the  charge. 

23608.  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  these  charges 
should  have  been  disregarded,  but  that  further  particulars  should  have  been 
obtained  before  Mr.  Parker  was  directed  to  inquire  into  them  ? — If  you  will 
refer  to  the  documents,  which  I  presume  are  before  you,  you  will  find  there  was 
a  considerable  discussion  as  to  it;  and  there  is  a  letter  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  I  think  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  should  have  abided  by  that 
letter,  unless  the  parties  would  have  furnished  them  with  the  specific  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  accused  was  entitled  to  receive.  That  is  also  connected  with  the 
further  application  they  made.  They  put  in  charges  of  that  description,  and 
then  they  proposed  that  the  only  man  who  could  give  information  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  namely,  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  hearing.  The  consequence  of  all  that  was,  that  it  imposed  great  difficulty; 
on  Mr.  Parker. 

you  think  that  Mr.  Parker  conducted  the  inquiry  in  an  impartial 
manner,  or  the  reverse  ?— Certainly  in  an  impartial  manner  ;  there  were  two  or 
three  cases  where  1  thought  he  showed  it  very  evidently ;  for  instance,  Mr.  West- 
lake  stated  that  a  communication  had  been  made  to  him,  and  assumed  that  the  com¬ 
munication  was  very  d i Her ent  from  what  it  was  ;  in  fact,  assuming  an  admission  of 
guilt,  which  it  did  not  show.  But  he  said  it  was  a  confidential  communication, 
and  ought  not  to  be  stated.  This  confidential  communication  he  was  asked 
about  by  his  own  solicitor.  He  then  took  an  objection  to  giving  the  evidence, 
saying  that  it  was  confidential.  Mr.  Parker  overruled  the  objection,  and  said 
he  would  not  have  any  confidential  communications  between  officers  of  the 
union,  and  went  into  the  evidence.  If  Mr.  Parker  had  had  a  disposition  to 
screen  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  in  that  instance  he  might  have  taken  advantage  of  Mr. 
Westlake’s  own  suggestion  that  the  evidence  should  not  be  given. 

23610.  Mr.  Jhtwa.ll. j  In  what  part  of  the  evidence  was  that? — The  first  day 
Mr.  Westlake  was  examined. 

23611.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  towards  any  of  the  witnesses 
u  bullying,”  do  you  think  ? — Not  in  my  presence. 

23612.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Westlake’s  examination  ? — Yes. 

23613.  Do  you  think  his  manner  was  bullying  towards  Mr.  Westlake? — 
Certainly  not.  Mr.  Westlake  was  reading  from  a  book  in  a  manner  which  Mr. 
Parker  conceived  exceedingly  improper ;  and,  in  fact,  he  attempted  to  give  state¬ 
ments  from  the  book,  which  the  book  did  not  justify,  and  Mr.  Parker  objected 
to  it ;  I  think  Mr.  Parker  took  a  minute  of  it. 

23614.  What  was  your  impression  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  behaviour?— I  thought 
I  never  saw  a  more  reckless  witness  in  my  life ;  reckless  in  his  assertions. 

23615.  Mr.  Wakley.\  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  “reckless,”  as  so 
applied  ?  Not  careful  as  respects  accuracy ;  making  an  assertion  without 
properly  weighing  what  it  was  he  said. 

23616.  What  were  the  inaccurate  statements  which  he  made  in  his  evidence  ? 
— I  did  not  use  the  word  “inaccurate,”  I  believe. 

2o6i  7.  ^  °ii  said  reckless  ;  did  not  you  mean  his  evidence  was  inaccurate  ? — 

I  have  not  said  it  was  accurate  or  inaccurate. 

23618.  What  do  you  mean  by  “reckless”? — A  hasty,  heedless  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence.  I  heard  him  quietly  state  that  he  had  jeopardised  the  lives  of  his  patients 
)y  withholding  extras,  and  then  he  gave  a  very  heedless  explanation  of  it,  and 
an  explanation  which  struck  me  as  being  very  extraordinary,  why  he  had  not 
taken  some  steps  to  protect  those  patients  who  were  entrusted  to  his  care;  directly 
he  made  a  statement  which  appeared  to  affect  himself,  he  had  recourse  to  some 
kind  of  I  do  not  know  what  term  to  apply  to  it — but  he  tried  to  slip  out  of  it 
by  a  statement  which,  upon  comparing  the  two  things  together,  would  disentitle 
his  evidence  to  that  degree  of  credit  which,  as  a  professional  man,  it  ought  to 
receive;  that  is  my  impression  from  his  evidence. 

23619.  Are  you  and  Mr.  Westlake,  or  not,  on  friendly  terms  ? — No  ;  we  were 
before  this  inquiry. 

23620.  Your  brother  is  a  guardian?— He  is. 

23621.  A\as  your  brother  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Westlake? — I  believe 

he 
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he  was;  I  believe  that,  at  this  inquiry,  he  assisted  Mr.  Westlake,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  it. 

23622.  Did  he,  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what 
period  his  assisting  Mr.  Westlake  ceased ;  that  I  cannot  say. 

23623.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  your  brother  as  to  Mr.  Westlake 
holding  the  office  of  medical  officer  of  the  union  ? — I  dare  say,  a  great  deal. 

23624.  Has  your  brother  said  anything  to  you  at  any  time  about  getting  him 
out  of  his  office? — Perhaps  you  will  define  a  little  more  distinctly  what  you 
mean ;  the  matter  has  been  discussed  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  attention 
at  that  period,  and  we  have  often  talked  it  over  together,  and  I  expressed  very 
great  astonishment,  as  I  felt  very  great  astonishment,  that  after  Mr.  Westlake’s 
sworn  evidence,  the  Commissioners  insisted  upon  his  being  retained  as  medical 
officer  of  the  Andover  Union. 

23625.  The  question  I  put  is  not  answered  ? — The  whole  of  these  proceedings 
had  reference  to  the  after  inquiry ;  first  of  all  it  was  proposed  to  suspend  Mr. 
Westlake,  with  a  view  to  his  being  turned  out  of  his  office.  Upon  that  subject 
we  have  had  many  conversations. 

23626.  That  still  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  Has  not  your  brother  said 
to  you  that  he  would  not  be  content  till  he  had  got  Mr.  Westlake  out  of  his 
office? — Certainly  he  was  very  greatly  inclined  to  have  ceased  to  have  acted 
upon  that  Board  with  Mr.  Westlake ;  he  felt  the  poor  were  unprotected  in  his 
hands  after  the  evidence  he  had  given,  and  as  a  guardian  on  that  Board,  he  felt 
he  was  placed  in  a  very  awkward  and  unpleasant  situation. 

23627.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  your  brother’s  feelings  were,  because  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  you  knew  what  his  feelings  were,  except  from  his  expres¬ 
sions.  I  ask  you  as  to  his  expressions ;  you  say  that  he  did  state  that  he  would 
not  rest  till  he  had  got  rid  of  Mr.  Westlake? — That  he  was  very  desirous  of 
getting  rid  of  Mr.  Westlake,  and  that  he  talked  of  ceasing  to  act  as  a  guardian, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Westlake  having  been  retained. 

23628.  When  did  your  brother  first  express  dissatisfaction  relative  to  Mr. 
Westlake’s  conduct  ? — As  soon  as  he  heard  Mr.  Westlake’s  evidence,  he  expressed 
that  dissatisfaction  which,  I  believe,  was  very  generally  felt  in  reference  to  the 
nature  of  that  evidence. 

23629.  I  am  not  asking  you  again  what  was  generally  felt.  I  ask  you  when 
your  brother  first  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Westlake’s  conduct? — Cer¬ 
tainly  immediately  after  Mr.  Westlake’s  evidence,  and  very  likely  previously. 
1  have  no  doubt  that  he  felt  dissatisfaction  at  the  attempt  to  throw  an  imputation 
upon  his  character,  which  was  altogether  groundless,  and  he  is  very  likely  to 
have  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  that  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Westlake. 

23630.  Did  you  hear  him  express  any  dissatisfaction  relative  to  Mr.  West¬ 
lake’s  conduct  as  an  officer  of  the  union  till  after  the  inquiry  had  been  instituted 
at  Andover  before  Mr.  Parker? — I  am  not  aware  that  we  went  into  the  subject 
as  regards  Mr.  Westlake  at  all ;  I  do  not  remember  entering  into  the  question  at 
all ;  if  it  were  so,  it  must  have  been  with  regard  to  the  residence  of  the  relieving 
officer  at  Andover.  At  that  period  I  went  into  it  with  some  trouble  and  care, 
with  my  brother,  and  stated  that  I  was  quite  satisfied,  as  the  fact  has  turned  out, 
that  placed  as  the  medical  officer  was,  and  the  relieving  officer  was,  they  could 
not  discharge  their  relative  duties  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners ; 
it  was  so  stated  in  the  memorial  to  the  Commissioners,  and  upon  that  occasion 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  conduct  was  gone  into,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  any  particular  dissatisfaction  on  the  point  was  expressed. 

23631.  Till  after  the  inquiry  before  Mr.  Parker  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

23632.  Can  you  refer  the  Committee  to  any  inaccurate  statement  which  Mr. 
Westlake  gave  in  his  evidence  ? — I  can  refer  you  to  very  extraordinary  evidence, 
evidence  that  I  place  no  credit  in  ;  but  as  far  as  regards  inaccuracy,  I  have  not 
used  the  term.  I  will  read  the  evidence  if  you  like,  and  point  out  several  parts 
which  I  think  are  wholly  unworthy  of  credit. 

23633.  Mr.  Westlake  was  examined  upon  oath? — Yes. 

23634.  And  you  have  applied  the  term  “  reckless  ”  to  his  evidence  ? — 
I  have. 

23635.  I  ask  you,  in  connexion  with  your  explanation  of  that  term,  whether 
you  remember  any  statement  of  fact  which  Mr.  Westlake  made  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion  which  was  untrue?— -The  statements  of  facts  are  not  within  my  knowledge, 
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Mr.  H.  Loscombe.  and  therefore  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  I  can  say  such  and  such  a  fact  is 
■ -  untrue. 

13  August  1846.  23636.  Then  how  can  you  state,  in  reference  to  the  evidence,  that  you  do  not 

attach  implicit  credit  to  it? — I  can  say  that  it  was  a  description  of  evidence 
that  I  felt  was  unworthy  of  credit,  and  if  you  will  hand  me  the  evidence  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  think  it  was  so. 

23637.  You  believe  that  it  was  unworthy  of  credit,  though  you  are  not  capable 
of  showing  that  any  portion  of  it  was  untrue? — That  is  a  distinct  question 
entirely.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  therefore  of  course  I  cannot 
state  that  a  fact  which  another  states,  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge,  is  untrue 
as  a  fact ;  but  I  can  say  it  is  given  in  evidence  in  such  a  manner  that  I  do  not 
attach  any  credit  to  it ;  and  I  state  that  unhesitatingly  of  Mr.  Westlake’s 
evidence. 

23638.  Though  you  are  unable  to  show  any  portion  of  it  which  is  untrue,  you 
state,  as  an  example  of  the  reckless  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  testimony,  that 
his  patients  he  believed  had  been  jeopardized  ? — Their  lives. 

23639.  That  their  lives  had  been  jeopardized  in  consequence  of  there  having 
been  withheld  from  them  those  extras  which  were  ordered  ?  — Yes. 

23640.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  a  proof  of  recklessness  of  assertion? — I 
believe  that  the  explanation  which  he  afterwards  gave  of  those  facts  showed 
great  recklessness  of  assertion. 

23641.  What  was  the  explanation  which  he  gave? — Mr.  Westlake  states  in 
his  evidence,  that  suspecting  that  M‘Dougal  withheld  extras  from  his  patients, 
which  extras  were  essential,  and  the  withholding  of  which  was  calculated  to 
endanger  their  lives,  he  took  no  step  whatever  to  ascertain  if  those  extras  had 
been  given ;  that  he  made  no  entries  of  his  orders,  though  he  suspected  that 
those  orders  were  being,  for  purposes  of  peculation,  violated  and  not  complied 
with  ;  and  he  gave  that  statement  in  a  manner  that  I  thought  showed  a  great 
heedlessness,  because  he  did  not  appear  to  appreciate  the  very  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  which  he  took  upon  himself. 

23462.  Did  Mr.  Westlake  at  that  time  state  when  he  had  discovered  that  the 
extras  had  been  withheld  ? — That  he  had  suspected  it  for  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years :  that  was  I  believe  the  time  he  limited.  He  then  stated  that  he  had 
applied  for  a  book  to  check  the  governor,  the  book  was  produced,  and  there 
were  no  entries  made  in  that  book ;  a  second  book  was  produced,  which  Mr. 
Westlake  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  some  parties  connected  with  the  union, 
which  was  a  more  efficient  check.  He  made  his  entries  in  that  book  ;  in  the 
first  book  he  had  omitted  them  altogether.  He  then  felt  satisfied  to  state  to  the 
Commissioner  that  he  did  not  know  his  duties,  and  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  necessity  for  his  making  those  entries.  That  was  very  reckless  evi¬ 
dence,  I  thought. 

23643.  That  was  your  impression  ? — Certainly. 

23644.  But  you  admit  that  you  have  no  proof  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  inaccuracy 
with  respect  to  any  fact  which  he  alleged  before  Mr.  Parker?— Not  within  my 
knowledge,  because  the  facts  were  not  within  my  knowledge ;  I  cannot  have ; 
it  is  impossible;  my  impression  was  formed  upon  Mr.  Westlake’s  own  evidence. 

23645.  Mr.  Etwall .]  You  state  that  the  witness  Barrett  was  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Mr.  Westlake  during  her  examination  ?— Yes. 

23646.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  that? — I  do  not  mean  it  in 
any  offensive  sense,  at  all,  of  course.  I  mean  that  a  sick  person  was  introduced 
to  be  examined  by  her  medical  attendant,  and  that  then  she  was  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  the  protection  of  a  medical  man  to  say  that  she  ought  not  to 
be  examined,  and  that  her  health  would  not  permit  of  it. 

23647.  The  extreme  illness  of  widow  Barrett  occurred  in  her  cross-examina¬ 
tion  ? — I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  who  was  examining  her  or  cross-ex¬ 
amining  her,  because  she  was  examined,  and  cross-examined,  and  re-examined 
all  round.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  questions  which  appeared  to 
affect  her  materially  were  those  questions  which  went  to  impute  misconduct  to 
her  in  the  house.  In  fact,  there  was  an  allegation  that  she  had  obtained  spirits 
out  of  the  house,  and  drunk  it  in  the  house,  and  became  intoxicated  ;  and  then 
she  began  to  be  hysterical. 

23648.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Everett  state  that  he  thought  her  appearance  of 
being  so  ill  was  put  on  during  her  cross-examination  ? — I  did  not  hear  all  that 
Mr.  Everett  stated. 


23649.  Could 
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23649.  Could  Mr.  Westlake,  as  he  produced  Mrs.  Barrett,  according*  to  your 
own  evidence,  as  a  witness,  have  interfered  when  she  was  under  cross-exami¬ 
nation  ?— It  was  his  duty  to  interfere,  if  he  thought  her  life  was  in  danger,  or 
her  health  affected. 

23650.  Did  not  Mr.  Fox,  another  medical  gentleman,  go  to  Widow  Barrett 

when  she  was  taken  very  ill  ?— Certainly. 

23651.  Consequently  the  responsibility  then  devolved  upon  him  <  lo  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  I  presume  it  did.  .  .  . 

23652.  Not  entirely  ?— Mr.  Fox  had  not  the  same  opportunity  oi  knowing  the 

state  of  health  of  Widow  Barrett  as  Mr.  Westlake. 

23653.  Was  Widow  Barrett  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health  ?  I  considered  that 

she  was ;  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  suffering. 

23654.  Do  you  know  how  long  she  lived  after  that  inquiry  ?  I  do  not. 

23655.  You  do  not  know  that  she  only  lived  five  weeks  after  it  ?  She  is 

dead  ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  when  she  died. 

23656.  Do  you  know  how  many  hours  she  was  under  examination  and  cross- 
examination  ?— The  first  day  1  think  the  proceedings  must  have  been  something 
seven  hours.  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Colborne  were  examined,  if  I  recollect 
right,  and  then  she  was  examined ;  I  should  think  she  might  have  been  undei 
examination  perhaps  three  hours,  or  something  of  that  kind, 

23657.  Chairman .]  Consecutively? — Yes. 

23658.;  Mr.  EtwalL']  The  first  day  ? — Yes. 

23659.  Not  more  than  three  hours,  you  think  ?  It  is  difficult  to  give  linpies- 
sions  of  time  at  so  long  a  period  since  it  has  taken  place;  I  should  say  about 
three  hours  ;  it  might  have  been  more  or  less  ;  perhaps  a  reference  to  the  depo¬ 
sitions  will  show  you  more  about  the  time ;  I  think  the  court  sat  about  seven 

k° 23660.  Did  you  hear  the  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fox  which  I  read 

to  Mr.  Everett? — No. 

23661.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fox  ? — Yes. 

23662.  Is  he  a  respectable  medical  man? — I  never  heard  anything  to  the 

23663.  In  good  practice? — He  succeeded  to  a  very  good  and  long-established 
practice,  and  I  believe  he  retains  that  practice.  . 

23664.  “  Can  you  specify  any  particulars  relative  to  the  examination  ot  the 
Widow  Barrett? — I  think  Mr.  Parker’s  examination  of  Widow  Barrett  was  most 
cruel  and  unfeeling,  and  that  in  his  conduct  towards  her  he  betrayed  a  most 
heartless  and  unfeeling  behaviour ;  indeed  I  wTas  surprised  that  a  gentleman 
with  such  apparently  amiable  bearing  and  manner  could  have  conducted  him¬ 
self  in  that  way.”  Mr.  Fox  goes  on  to  state  that  he  felt  her  pulse  ;  did  you  see 

him  go  to  her! — Yes.  ,  .  . 

23665.  And  that  stimulants  were  administered? — Something  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  her. 

23666.  Then  he  was  asked,  “  Was  she  suffering  from  great  difficulty  of 
of  breathing  ? — She  was  ;  it  was  the  greatest  cruelty  to  keep  her  so  long  under 
examination  ;  indeed  I  thought  her  heart  would  have  ceased  to  beat  at  one  time.” 

J  want  to  ask  you  if  you  put  your  opinion  relative  to  the  examination  of  Widow 
Barrett  against  the  opinion  which  has  been  given  to  this  Committee  by  Mr. 
Fox? — Most  unhesitatingly  so,  and  upon  Mr.  Fox  s  own  conduct.  If  the  facts 
would  justify  Mr.  Fox’s  statement,  Mr.  Fox  acted,  in  my  opinion,  most  unjusti¬ 
fiably  in  not  interfering  to  prevent  that  woman  being  subjected  to  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  he  states ;  and  when  he  states  that  he  is  surprised  at  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Parker,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  that  I  am  utterly 

astonished  at  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fox.  . 

23667.  In  your  brother’s  evidence  before  this  Committee,  he  says,  lhe 
woman  Barrett,  who  was  the  principal  witness,  was  in  that  state  of  mental  and 
bodily  debility,  that  I  thought  she  was  hardly  responsible  for  what  she  said  ”  ? 
— I  know  nothing  about  that. 

23668.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  of  your  brother,  or  are  you  inclined  to 
give  a  different  opinion  upon  the  state  of  the  Widow  Barrett?— The  Widow 
Barrett  was  labouring  under  considerable  illness,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
she  appeared  to  be  at  times  very  irritable  and  excited,  but  not  having  seen  her 
before  she  was  produced  in  the  room,  I  had  no  other  means  of  judging  than 
from  what  I  saw  when  she  was  under  examination. 
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23669.  You  agree  as  to  her  bodily  debility,  but  more  to  mental  debility  ?— I 
bad  no  means  of  judging  but  from  her  examination,  and  that  did  not  betray  any 
incapacity  of  giving  evidence ;  in  fact,  she  showed  great  readiness  to  protect 
herself  when  she  thought  her  own  conduct  was  in  question. 

23670.  You  said  that  you  interfered  twice? — I  stated  that  I  interfered  directly 
once,  and  also  by  applying  to  have  Mr.  Richards  examined. 

23671.  I  will  read  you  an  account  of  what  passed  from  the  “  Times  ”  news¬ 
paper  :  “  Mr.  Loscombe  here  whispered  something  to  the  witness,  upon  which 
Mr.  May  again  protested  against  his  interference  unless  he  was  engaged  by  any 
of  the  parties  concerned.  Mr.  Etwall,  m.  p.,  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  intrude 
himself  upon  the  court ;  but  he  submitted  to  the  Commissioner,  that  if  one  rate¬ 
payer  was  allowed  to  put  questions  and  make  observations,  others  would  claim 
the  same  privilege,  and  the  consequences  would  be  that  much  confusion  and 
irregularity  must  ensue”  ? — What  was  the  witness’s  name  ? 

23672.  Mr.  Richards  ? — I  very  likely  spoke  to  Mr.  Richards,  and  the  purport 
and  object  of  my  observation  was  to  call  Mr.  Richards’s  attention  not  to  go  into 
a  diffuse  length  in  his  examination.  I  thought,  in  fact,  that  it  was  rather  irre¬ 
gular  that  what  had  taken  place  between  a  chaplain  and  a  sick  person  should  CN 
dragged  forth  under  examination. 

23673.  My  object  in  calling  your  attention  to  that,  was  that  you  might  recol¬ 
lect  you  interfered  another  time  besides  the  two  occasions  which  you  yourself 
have  alluded  to? — I  stated  that  according  to  my  desire  Mr.  Richards  was  exa¬ 
mined,  and,  therefore,  I  considered  Mr.  Richards  to  a  certain  extent  my 
witness. 

23674.  Do  you  consider  that  you,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  inquiry, 
had  the  privilege  to  produce  a  witness? — I  applied  to  have  him  produced,  and 
he  was  produced.  I  made  a  public  application  to  have  him  produced. 

23675.  Mr.  S.  J¥ortley.~\  You  took  a  part  in  the  defence  of  M‘Dougal,  did 
you  ? — Certainly  not.  There  were  very  foul  imputations  thrown  out  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  myself  and  my  brother  and  this  gentleman,  who  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
highest  respectability,  and  I  thought  it  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be 
cleared  up. 

23676.  Mr.  Etwall.~\  You  did  not  examine  Mr.  Richards  yourself? — No. 

23677.  You  stated  in  your  examination  just  now,  that  Mr.  Parker  allowed 
Mr.  Westlake  to  be  examined  relative  to  a  confidential  communication  with 
MfDougal ;  do  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Parker  was  aware,  before  he  consented, 
whether  that  communication  was  against  or  favourable  to  M‘Dougal? — If  Mr. 
Parker  attached  any  importance  to  the  question  as  put  by  Mr.  May,  the  evidence 
did  not  justify  that  question ;  the  question  was,  What  did  Mr.  M‘Dougal  say  to 
you  when  he  confessed  having  embezzled  ? 

23678.  Did  he  use  the  w^ords  “confessed  having  embezzled”? — To  that 
effect. 

23679.  Are  you  positive  that  those  words  were  used  ? — I  am  positive,  from 
the  question  put  to  Mr.  Westlake,  anybody  in  the  court  would  have  supposed 
that  the  conversation  alluded  to  was  a  confession  on  the  part  of  M^ougal 
that  he  had  committed  an  act  of  embezzlement ;  I  am  positive  of  it. 

23680.  I  did  not  exactly  understand  you  as  to  Mr.  Parker  being  professionally 
embarrassed  by  the  Commissioners  ? — By  having  to  conduct  an  inquiry  where 
the  charges  w  ere  so  ill  defined,  and  as  the  usual  course  of  procedure  on  such 
occasions  is  so  diffuse,  the  accused  had  no  knowledge  of  what  he  had  to  meet. 
The  Commissioners  strongly  objected  to  the  vagueness  of  the  charge,  but  Mr. 
Parker  w*as  called  on  to  conduct  the  inquiry  without  having  a  proper  foundation ; 
and  therefore,  when  questions  were  put  and  evidence  given,  he  had  no  means  of 
judging  whether  that  evidence  w'as  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

23681.  To  what  period  of  the  inquiry  do  you  refer? — The  allegations  that 
w  ere  taken  by  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  I  think  they  call  them  the  first  inquiry  ; 
and  the  second  inquiry  the  Board  took  the  statement  from  the  witnesses,  which 
was  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners.  A  copy  was  sent  to  M‘Dougal,  and  upon 
those  the  inquiry  was  directed.  Other  charges  were  subsequently  made,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  framed  by  some  professional  man,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  those  charges,  and  the  improper  and  vague 
manner  in  which  they  w  ere  framed  ;  and  it  placed  Mr.  Parker  under  very  serious 
difficulties  in  conducting  that  inquiry,  that  those  charges  were  not  defined. 

236S2.  You  think  that  the  Commissioners  ought  to  have  defined  those  charges 

more 
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more  minutely  ?— — The  Commissioners  ought  to  have  insisted  on  the  parties 
making  the  accusations  defining  those  charges.  The  Commissioners  themselves 
did  not  know ;  they  had  not  the  information  upon  which  those  charges  rested, 
and  therefore  they  were  unable  to  supply  that  information  which  the  accused  in 
justice  ought  to  have  received.  My  impression  is,  that  the  Commissioners  ought 
to  have  insisted,  as  their  first  letter  required,  that  the  accusers  should  state  dis¬ 
tinctly  what  it  was  that  they  had  to  allege  against  MfDougal.  That  is  a  well- 
recognised  principle  of  English  justice. 

23683.  Chairman .]  How  many  days  of  the  inquiry  were  you  present  ?— It 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  state  ;  I  was  there  the  first  week  nearly  every  day, 
and  from  time  to  time,  unless  I  was  called  away  from  Andover,  I  was  piesent 
some  portion  almost  of  every  day  ;  I  was  not  present  the  last  morning. 

23684.  Do  you  consider  yourself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  what  took  place 
to  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Parker  conducted 
the  inquiry? — Certainly;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  allowed 
very  great  latitude  to  the  parties  making  the  accusation,  and  more  so  than  I 
thought  was  quite  correct. 

23685.  Was  his  conduct  different  in  your  judgment  to  the  parties  on  the  one 
side  from  what  it  was  to  the  parties  on  the  other  ? — Certainly  not ;  the  only 
point  which  I  can  remember  where  he  overruled  a  question  put  by  Mr.  May, 
was  where  Mr.  Parker  was  distinctly  right ;  they  had  put  a  witness  into  the 
box,  and  that  witness  had  sworn  to  a  certain  conversation ;  other  witnesses  were 
called  who  distinctly  proved  that  such  a  conversation  had  not  taken  place,  and 
they  then  proposed  to  call  a  witness  to  contradict  their  own  witness,  and  Mr. 
Parker  said  that  he  could  not  go  into  that  question  again. 

23686.  Do  you  concur  in  the  statements  which  have  been  made  to  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  was  different  to  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Prender- 
gast  from  what  it  was  to  Mr.  Missing  and  Mr.  Curtis,  in  this  respect,  that  he 
assisted  the  one  party,  and  encouraged  their  witnesses  ? — Certainly  not ;  that  is 
not  true.  Mr.  May  had  made  some  observations  to  Mr.  Parker  which  were 
impertinent ;  there  was  some  question  between  them  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
summonses  had  been  obtained  and  used,  and  certainly  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
so  cordial  after  that ;  but  that  Mr.  Parker  gave  him  every  possible  facility,  and 
Mr.  Prendergast  likewise,  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  I  distinctly  state. 

23687.  I  believe  you  are  a  solicitor? — I  am. 

23688.  Do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  which  has  been  given  to  the  Committee, 
that  by  any  possible  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry  it  might  have  been  limited 
to  two  days  ? — Certainly  not. 

23689.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  stated  by  Mr.  Westlake  that  by  a  “  cour¬ 
teous,  firm,  and  impartial  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner,  all  these 
irregularities  might  have  been  prevented  do  you  concur  in  that  view  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;  it  is  quite  untrue.  Mr.  Parker  had  no  power,  as  he  stated ;  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  court  created  with  insufficient  power..  The  Legislature 
appear  never  to  have  contemplated  such  an  inquiry  as  this  which  was  carried  on 
at  Andover ;  the  judge  was  not  armed  with  sufficient  powers  to  control  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  the  consequence  was  that  an  immense  deal  of  time  was  wasted  by 
professional  men  in  putting  questions  which  were  irrelevant  to  the  object  of 
getting  at  the  whole  truth. 

23690.  Do  you  think,  looking  at  the  multiplicity  and  the  variety  of  the  facts 
which  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry,  that  those  facts  could  have  been  brought 
out  in  a  shorter  time  than  they  were  ? — If  the  professional  men  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  certain  defined  points  ;  if,  for  instance,  the  parties  who  represented  the 
prosecution  had  properly  stated  their  charges,  as  the  Commissioners  called  upon 
them  to  do,  I  think  that  would  have  materially  shortened  the  length  of  the 
inquiry. 

23691.  You  think  that  the  protraction  of  the  inquiry  did  not  depend  so  much, 
if  at  all,  upon  the  presiding  judge?— If  the  presiding  judge  had  had  different 
powers  to  what  Mr.  Parker  possessed,  it  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  have 
been  protracted  as  it  was  in  a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction. 

23692.  Did  Mr.  Parker  unnecessarily  protract  the  inquiry,  in  the  position  in 
which  he  was? — No ;  I  think  that  he  conducted  the  inquiry  with  great  temper, 
judgment,  forbearance,  and  consideration  to  all  parties,  so  far  as  I  saw,  in  the 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  was. 
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23693.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  The  conduct  of  the  inquiry  by  Mr.  Parker  was 
satisfactory  to  you  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  Mr.  Parker  was  concerned. 

23694.  Your  brother  was  one  of  the  guardians,  was  not  he  ? — He  was  and  is. 

23695.  He  was  one  of  the  parties  whose  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  im¬ 
pugned? — I  am  not  aware  that  the  conduct  of  the  guardians  was  impugned ; 
there  were  two  or  three  occasions  on  which  there  were  some  questions  as  respects 
particular  parts  of  it,  but  the  Board  were  not  upon  their  defence  in  that 
inquiry. 

23696.  Was  not  the  conduct  of  the  guardians,  or  of  some  of  them  at  least, 
impugned  in  the  investigation  with  respect  to  the  abuses  in  the  workhouse  within 
their  union  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  what  gross  abuses  were  attempted  to  be  proved 
which  were  within  their  knowledge,  or  which  were  likely  to  have  been  within 
their  knowledge. 

23697.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  all  those  abuses  might  have  existed  without 
any  blame  to  the  guardians  ? — Perhaps,  if  you  will  specify  any  abuse  you 
refer  to. 

23698.  All  the  abuses  which  were  inquired  into  ? — I  dispute  the  existence  of 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them. 

23699.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  if  all  the  abuses  alleged  in  the 
course  of  that  investigation  were  established,  it  would  be  no  reflection  upon  the 
guardians? — To  a  certain  extent  it  would;  but  in  many  cases  it  would  not. 
For  instance,  there  was  the  alleged  impropriety  of  the  master  to  the  women. 
The  guardians  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  that.  There  was  a  statement  of 
peculation,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  guardians  can  check  the  allowance  to 
each  individual.  The  guardians  were,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  ordering  the 
bone-crushing  to  be  conducted  in  the  workhouse. 

23700.  Was  there  any  visiting  committee  ? — Yes,  there  is  their  book  and 
their  report. 

23701.  Do  you  believe  that  the  visiting  committee,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  abuses  in  the  workhouse,  could  not  have  discovered  those  abuses  if 
they  had  done  their  duty? — Certainly  not.  Those  things  taking  place  behind 
their  backs,  I  do  not  understand  how  they  can  be  held  responsible. 

23702.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  supposing  those  charges  which  were  investi¬ 
gated  at  Andover  were  all  substantiated  as  perfectly  true,  that  would  be  no  im¬ 
putation  upon  the  visiting  committee  or  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  I  am  to  answer  that  question,  unless  you  will  state  what  charges  you 
consider  affected  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  there  are  many  charges  that  do  not. 

23703.  My  questions  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  charges  ;  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  conduct  of  the  guardians  was  not  impugned  in  that  investigation  ; 
do  you  adhere  to  that,  and  I  remind  you  of  the  extent  to  which  that  investiga¬ 
tion  went? — If  you  will  put  a  particular  charge,  I  will  tell  you  whether  I 
consider  it  was  a  case  which  was  under  the  guardians’  responsibility. 

23704.  Supposing  all  the  abuses  which  were  investigated  at  Andover  before 
Mr.  Parker  upon  that  occasion  were  established,  in  point  of  fact,  as  true,  are 
you  of  opinion  it  would  be  no  imputation  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians? — The 
charges  that  were  investigated  against  Air.  APDougal  by  Mr.  Parker  were,  first 
of  all,  peculation,  withholding  extras  ;  I  heard  no  evidence  proving  peculation. 

23705.  Supposing  all  the  abuses  which  were  investigated  at  Andover  before 
Mr.  Parker  upon  that  occasion  were  established,  in  point  of  fact,  as  true,  are  you 
of  opinion  it  would  be  no  imputation  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians? — If  every 
one  of  them  was  sustained,  some  of  them  would  affect  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

23706.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  considered  yourself  as  producing  one 
of  the  witnesses  ? — It  was  at  my  instigation  that  he  was  examined. 

23707.  Did  you  take  a  part  in  refuting  the  imputations  which  were  cast  upon 
the  Board  of  Guardians  ?— Certainly  not ;  I  was  personally  interested  in  that 
particular  question. 

23708.  How  were  you  personally  interested  in  it  ? — There  was  an  insinuation 
thrown  out  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  my  brother  or  myself,  this 
clergyman  had  been  induced  to  tamper  with  this  witness. 

23709.  And  that  rendered  you  naturally  indignant? — Yes. 

23710.  And  you  produced  a  witness  to  refute  it? — After  the  evidence  had 
been  gone  into,  I  wished  that  he  should  be  called. 

23711.  Did  you  interfere  more  than  once  in  the  investigation? — I  have  no 

recollection 
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recollection  of  interfering,  except  in  reference  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  Mr.  H.  I oscombe. 
the  witness,  as  I  before  stated,  and  in  reference  to  that  charge.  '  r'  “ 

23712.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  May  insisting  that  you  had  no  right  to  be  3  USUS  4 
heard,  and  your  insisting  that  you  had  as  good  a  right  to  speak  as  any  one  else  ? 

— I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  that  is  the  only  case  when  I  interfered  which  I  have 

any  recollection  of.  . 

23713.  “  Mr.  May  said  he  would  consider  the  point ;  he  begged  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  prevent  the  vocal  interruptions  of  Mr.  H.  Loscombe,  which  on  the 
previous  day  caused  so  much  irregularity.  Mr.  H.  Loscombe  said  he  had.  a 
perfect  right  to  speak.  If  Mr.  May  would  make  an  application  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  he  would  answer  it.”  Did  that  pass  ?— Whether  that  passed  upon  the 
second  or  third  day  I  do  not  know  ;  as  I  explained  just  now,  I  had  written  upon 
a  strip  of  paper  a  memorandum,  stating  that  an  assertion  of  Mr.  May’s  was 
unfounded  in  fact.  I  passed  that  to  Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  representing  Mr. 

M‘Dougal,  but  I  did  not  interrupt  the  proceedings.. 

23714.  Did  you  contend  that  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  speak? — I  contended 
V  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  I  did.  I  should  say  that  the  reports  in  the 
“  Times,”  as  regards  all  this  kind  of  occurrences,  were  extremely  inaccurate. 

23715.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  reports  in  the  “  Times  were  extremely 
inaccurate? — There  was  a  great  deal  left  out,  and  a  great  deal  inaccurate  ;  just 
this  kind  of  things  was  where  the  “  Times  ”  was  inaccurate. 

23716.  Is  it  or  not  accurate  that  you  contended  on  that  occasion  you  had  a 
perfect  right  to  speak  ? — Certainly  not.  I  am  not  aware  of  contending  that  I 
had  any  right  to  speak  ;  all  I  contended  was,  that  I  had  a  right  to  do  what  I  had 
done ;  and  I  stated  to  Mr.  May  on  that  occasion,  “  If  you  have  any  complaint 
to  make,  you  had  better  make  it  to  Mr.  Parker.” 

23717.  Do  you  say  positively  that  you  did  not  contend  that  you  had  a  right 

to  speak  upon  that  occasion  ? — Certainly  not. 

23718.  In  that  respect,  this  report  is  erroneous  ? — It  is  mistaken.  I  contended 
I  had  a  right  to  address  a  written  memorandum  to  a  solicitor  in  court. 

23719.  Mr.  Christie.']  It  appears  that  Mr.  Etwall  made  a  speech  as  well  as 
y ou  ?— As  regards  making  speeches,  I  do  not  know. 

23720.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Had  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  Parker, 
except  in  court? — We  came  down  together  in  a  coach,  towards  the  end  of  the 
inquiry,  from  the  station ;  or  else  during  the  inquiry  we  never  exchanged  a 
word. 

23721.  LI  ad  you  ever  expressed  any  opinion  upon  the  inquiry  to  Mr,  Parker? 

— It  is  not  unlikely  that  I  did  express  an  opinion  upon  the  inquiry. 

23722.  Did  you  ever  represent  to  him  that  you  thought  it  was  a  conspiracy 
against  Mr.  M‘Dougal  ?— That  I  said  so  to  him,  I  have  no  recollection  ;  but  the 
way  in  which  the  inquiry  was  conducted  had,  to  my  mind,  very  much  that 
appearance.  There  were  parties  employed  to  question  and  get  the  witnesses 
together,  and  to  marshal  all  the  evidence,  which  gave  the  whole  affair  an 
appearance  of  a  conspiracy. 

23723.  Did  you  ever  say  so  to  Mr.  Parker?— Not  that  I  recollect;  1  have 
said  so  frequently,  and  I  may  have  said  so  to  him. 

23724.  Mr.  Christie.]  Did  not  you  say  you  were  not  acquainted  with  Mr. 

Parker  before  this  inquiry  began  ? — I  knew  Mr.  Parker  personally,  we  were  not 
then  on  speaking  terms ;  we  came  down  in  the  coach  together,  and  this  matter 
was  talked  of  probably. 

23725.  When  was  it  that  you  met  in  the  coach  together? — Towards  the  end 
of  the  inquiry,  when  Mr.  Parker  returned  with  the  Government  shorthand  writer 
to  take  notes. 

23726.  Till  then  you  were  not  on  speaking  terms? — I  had  not  spoken  with 
Mr.  Parker,  as  to  the  inquiry,  except  in  court. 

23727.  Captain  Pechell.]  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  any  Poor- 
law  Commissioner,  or  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  you  were  going  to  give  here? — No ;  when  I  came  to  town  on  the  30th 
of  July  I  had  no  idea  by  whom  I  was  summoned.  I  received  Lord  Courtenay’s 
summons  to  come  here,  without  any  knowledge  upon  what  points  I  was  to  be 
examined. 

23728.  You  have  seen  none  of  the  gentlemen  from  Somerset  House  since  ?-— 

I  have  had  no  communication  with  them,  certainly  none  in  reference  to  this 


inquiry. 
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23729.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  You  stated  that  you  had  expressed  your  opinion  that  it 
was  a  conspiracy  ? — That  it  looked  very  like  a  conspiracy. 

2373°.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  Mr.  M‘Dougal  a  fit  person 
to  have  the  management  of  a  workhouse  ? — When  it  was  proved  that  Mr. 
M‘Dougal  had  fallen  into  habits  of  drunkenness,  I  think  that  was  sufficient 
ground  for  removing  him  from  the  management  of  the  workhouse.  The  evi¬ 
dence  taken  before  Mr.  Parker  did  not,  to  my  mind,  substantiate  any  of  the 
charges  against  him. 

23731.  You  think  that  at  the  present  time,  except  drunkenness,  Mr.  M‘Dougal 
is  a  person  free  from  any  of  those  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  him  ? 
— I  think  the  charges  as  regards  peculation  failed  in  proof.  I  think  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  Mr.  Mitchener,  and  the  report  he  made,  was  very  satisfactory  to 
show  that  peculation  had  not  been  committed  ;  and  as  regards  the  charges  con¬ 
nected  with  the  women,  I  believe  they  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit ;  I  think 
those  witnesses  contradicted  one  another.  There  were  witnesses  called  who 
had  sworn  one  against  another,  and  the  same  witnesses  called  again. 

23732.  You  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Mitchener’s  report  > 
— Mr.  Mitchener,  I  understood,  was  a  competent  man,  and  he  states  he  finds  no 
evidence  in  a  lengthened  inquiry,  at  least  so  I  understood,  of  peculation  on  the 
part  of  the  governor;  and  that,  coupled  with  the  figures  and  the  parties  to  prove 
peculation,  made  me  think  the  charge  unfounded. 

23733.  Do  you  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Mitchener’s 
report  ? — I  have  seen  no  reason  to  question  it ;  I  have  not  examined  that  report 
so  as  to  test  it,  and  say  that  I  place  implicit  confidence  in  it ;  it  was  satisfactory 
to  my  mind  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  peculation  had  not  been 
proved. 

23734.  If  you  have  not  examined  its  accuracy  do  you  feel  yourself  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  it  ? — I  consider  that  that  report  was  extremely  corrobo¬ 
rative  of  the  failure  of  the  other  evidence  to  prove  peculation. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Dyson ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

23735.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  a  Clergyman,  living  near  Andover,  I  believe  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  within  nine  miles,  at  Tidworth. 

23736.  Are  you  the  incumbent  of  that  parish? — Of  the  two  parishes  of  Tid¬ 
worth. 

23737.  Mr.  Christie.]  Were  you  present  at  any  part  of  the  Andover  inquiry 
before  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  was  ;  and  perhaps,  as  I  am  very  anxious  not  to  detain 
the  Committee,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  not  come  here  as  a  volunteer. 
I  did  not  volunteer  my  evidence,  but  I  am  here  in  obedience  to  Lord  Courtenay’s 
peremptory  summons.  I  am  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Poor-law  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  strong  prejudices  against  it.  I  am  not  prejudiced,  and  never 
was,  in  favour  of  the  Andover  Union.  I  am  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Parker,  for  I  have  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  him,  nor  ever  exchanged 
a  word  with  him  till  the  day  of  my  summons  here. 

23738.  How  many  days  were  you  present  during  this  inquiry  ? — I  think 
three ;  two  I  am  sure,  and  1  think  three. 

2373Q.  For  how  long  a  time  each  day  ? — I  was  there  a  considerable  time  the 
first  day,  less  the  second,  and  I  believe  still  less  the  third. 

23740.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  impression  you  received  as  to 
Mr.  Parker’s  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry  ? — I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better 
express  myself  than  by  saying  I  should  be  utterly  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did 
not  say  publicly  that  which  I  well  remember  to  have  said  privately,  that  I  was 
delighted  to  see  that  they  had  sent  down  a  person  who,  as  far  as  I  knew,  was 
capable  of  investigating  it.  I  thought  his  manner  was  extremely  temperate, 
though  he  was  tried  a  little  once  or  twice ;  but  he  was  firm,  and  I  felt  satisfied 
on  the  part  of  my  poor  people,  in  whom  I  was  interested,  that  justice  would  be 
done.  That  was  my  conviction  at  the  first  and  two  subsequent  meetings. 

23741.  I  suppose  you  were  there  long  enough  to  hear  witnesses  on  both  sides 
examined  ? — Yes. 

23742.  Did  you  observe  any  difference  in  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  towards  the 
witnesses  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other?- — Certainly  not. 

23743.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  witness  who  was  under  examination 
when  you  were  present  ? —  I  think  the  first  witness  was  a  person  who  was  called 

Widow 
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Widow  Barrett ;  I  remember  her  certainly.  What  attracted  my  attention  was 
an  attempted  imputation  upon  a  brother  clergyman,  a  young  man  who  had  been 
lately  introduced  into  the  parish.  I  was  very  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  that 
imputation.  I  attended  there  on  that  day,  and  I  came  in  the  second  day  to 
know  what  the  result  was ;  so  that  I  have  those  two  data  for  fixing  the  days  I 
was  there. 

23744.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statements  which  have  been  made  to  this  Com¬ 
mittee  by  Mr.  Westlake,  Mr.  May,  and  Mr.  Fox,  that  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  to 
this  Widow  Barrett  was  cruel  ? — No.  I  could  not  have  had  such  an  impres¬ 
sion,  or  I  could  not  have  said  that  which  I  did  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  that 
my  eyes  and  my  ears  had  had  their  content ;  and  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  whom  I  thought  capable  of  doing  justice,  and  who  would 
do  justice,  and  therefore  I  should  not  trouble  myself  to  come  again.  I  remem¬ 
ber  distinctly  saying  that. 

23745.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  You  were  present,  you  say,  during  the  whole  of  Widow 
Barrett’s  examination  ? — I  am  not  sure :  during  the  first  day  I  was. 

23746.  Mr.  Christie .]  Were  you  there  when  the  bed  was  brought  in  ? — I  re¬ 
member  her  fainting  ;  I  hardly  remember  the  bed  being  brought  in.  I  remem¬ 
ber  she  fainted,  and  was  carried  out,  and  she  was  out  of  doors  a  considerable 
time. 

23747.  You  distinctly  say  that  Mr.  Parker  showed  no  cruelty  to  her,  and  no 
unfeeling  indifference  towards  her  sufferings? — I  saw  nothing  of  the  sort. 

23748.  Did  he  examine  her  in  a  severe  manner? — I  apprehend  not. 

23749.  Do  you  remember  any  other  witness  who  was  examined  in  your  pre¬ 
sence  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2375°.  Chairman .]  Were  counsel  in  attendance  on  those  days  on  which  you 
were  there? — Yes;  Mr.  Missing  was  there,  and  Mr.  Curtis  was  there,  and  Mr. 
May  was  there,  I  think.  I  understood  that  was  the  gentleman’s  name  who 
conducted  the  prosecution. 

23751.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Have  you  ever  acted  as  a  guardian? — No. 

23752.  Mr.  Etwall.]  At  what  time  did  you  come  in  the  first  day;  do  you 
recollect  ? — I  think  tolerably  early. 

23753*  About  the  middle  of  the  day? — Yes,  I  think  so;  soon  after  it  began, 
I  think.  After  the  disturbance  had  subsided. 

23754.  How  long  do  you  think  you  were  present  on  the  first  day  ? — About  a 
couple  of  hours,  I  think. 

23755*  If  a  hed  had  been  brought  in  during  the  time  you  had  been  present 
for  Widow  Barrett,  do  not  you  think  you  should  have  recollected  the  circum¬ 
stance  now  ? — Y es,  I  think  I  should  ;  but  I  really  do  not  recollect  it.  I  recol¬ 
lect  her  being  carried  out,  and  being  out  a  considerable  time. 

23756.  How  long  do  you  think  you  were  present  the  second  day  of  the  inquiry? 
— It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  think  I  cannot  charge  my  memory.  1  think  not  so 
long  the  second  day,  for  this  reason :  I  came  in  the  second  day  purposely  to 
inquire,  as  I  have  stated,  whether  there  was  any  imputation  left  in  the  minds  of 
sensible  people  against  Mr.  Richards ;  I  asked  several  people  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  there,  and  they  said  none ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied  with  that,  but  I  called 
Mr.  Missing  out,  and  said,  If  there  is  any  imputation  upon  him,  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  examine  him ;  he  told  me  he  had  been  examined  the  previous 
evening. 

23757.  Did  you  hear  Widow  Barrett  examined  again  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  did. 

23758.  Are  you  certain  of  that  fact? — I  am  almost  certain  ;  but  it  is  so  long 
ago  that  I  cannot  recollect  at  this  moment  any  circumstance  on  the  second  day. 

23759.  Do  you  recollect  who  was  examined  on  the  second  day  besides  Widow 
Barrett  ? — I  think  some  person  who  was  brought  to  controvert  her  evidence. 

23760.  Was  Mr.  Westlake  examined  while  you  were  there  ?— I  think  not  on 
that  day. 

23761.  How  long  were  you  present  on  the  third  day  ? — A  very  short  time, 
because  I  was  annoyed  by  the  course  the  thing  was  taking.  I  did  not  like  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  and  I  did  venture  to  say  that  I  thought  the  justice  of 
the  thing  would  have  been  more  fairly  attained  if  it  had  been  brought  into  a 
court  of  law  ;  because  I  felt,  certainly,  though  not  going  there  credulous  in  his 
favour,  that  a  prejudice  did  arise  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  when  1  saw  the  array 
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Rev.  F.  Dyson,  of  counsel,  and  understood  he  was  to  pay  three  guineas  a  day  for  his  defence. 

—  -  j  thought  the  protraction  of  the  examination  was  a  hardship  upon  the  master. 

13  August  1846.  23762.  You  were  present  then  about  two  hours  on  the  first  day,  a  shorter 

time  on  the  second,  and  a  still  shorter  on  the  third  ? — Certainly. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Dodson,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Rev.  C.  Dodson.  23763.  Mr.  Christie.']  HOW  long  were  you  present  during  this  inquiry  ? — I 
-  was  there  four  or  five  times.  The  first  day  1  was  there,  not  the  second. 

23764.  Were  you  there  the  greater  part  of  the  first  day? — Yes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  day. 

'  23765.  Did  you  attend  any  other  day  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ? — Not 

the  greater  part  of  the  day.  I  attended  two  or  three  times ;  I  think  about  five 
times  altogether. 

23766.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker  con¬ 
ducted  the  inquiry  ? — What  I  said  on  my  previous  examination  was,  that  I  con¬ 
sidered  him  perfectly  impartial  and  very  patient ;  he  showed  very  great  talent, 
and  managed  the  thing  exceedingly  well  under  great  difficulties. 

23767.  Did  you  observe  anything  to  try  his  temper? — Yes,  I  did. 

23768.  Will  you  state  what  it  was  ? — I  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pro¬ 
vocation  offered  to  him  occasionally ;  I  may  say  by  Mr.  May,  the  attorney,  on 
the  other  side,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Prendergast.  I  thought  there  was  not 
that  courtesy  shown  to  him  which  should  have  been  shown  to  a  court. 

23769.  Did  you  observe  any  difference  in  his  manner  towards  the  witnesses 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  ? — Not  at  all ;  he  was  always  temperate  and 
patient. 

23770.  Chairman.']  Were  you  present  during  the  examination  of  Widow 
Barrett  ? — Yes,  I  was,  till  between  four  and  five. 

23771.  Was  there  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
the  case  which  appeared  to  you  harsh  and  unfeeling  ? — It  did  not  strike  me  so 
in  the  slightest  degree,  and  I  never  heard  it  till  this  examination  here. 

23772.  Did  you  see  a  bed  brought  in  ? — -Yes. 

23773.  Mr.  Etwall.]  The  whole  of  the  first  day,  were  you  present  ? — Up  to 
five  o’clock,  I  think. 

23774.  Were  you  present  when  the  inquiry  commenced  on  the  first  day? 

—  Yes. 

23775.  And  you  continued  there  till  five  o’clock  ? — Till  nearly  five  o’clock. 

23776.  You  were  there  four  times  besides,  you  say  ? — I  think  so. 

23777.  Can  you  specify  the  witnesses  who  were  examined  on  those  days?  — 
No,  I  forget  now ;  I  did  not  expect  ever  to  be  called  on  ;  it  was  the  peculation 
charges,  and  I  think  the  women  that  I  heard. 

23778.  Were  you  present  many  hours  during  those  other  four  days? — No,  I 
was  not ;  not  so  many  hours  as  on  the  first  day. 

23779.  How  many  hours  should  you  say  ?— I  might  have  stayed  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours. 

23780.  Mr.  Sheridan. J  Are  you  aware  that  the  93d  clause  of  the  Act  subjects 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  to  a  penalty  for  allowing  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  or  for  threatening  poor  persons  or  misconducting  himself? — Yes. 

23781.  And  that  the  94th  clause  enacts  that  the  master  should  hang  up  a  copy 
of  the  two  preceding  clauses  in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

23782.  Are  you  aware  whether  those  two  clauses  were  hung  up  ? — No,  I  am 
not  aware ;  I  am  afraid  not. 

23783.  Mr.  S.Wortley .]  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  you  were  under  the 
impression  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  was  an  ill-used  man,  were  not  you,  and  that 
those  charges  were  unfounded  ? — I  was  after  the  first,  certainly  ;  before  it  began 
I  was  in  a  doubtful  state  of  course ;  but  I  thought  the  first  charge  broke  down 
as  to  Widow  Barrett,  and  therefore  I  certainly  looked  with  more  suspicion  on  all 
the  rest ;  and  I  thought  the  evidence  on  the  other  points  was  not  sufficient  to 
substantiate  the  charges. 

23784.  Will  you  read  the  Question  and  Answer  4524? — u  Have  you  any  j 
explanation  to  give  as  to  your  former  answer  ? — Yes.  Upon  that  occasion  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  consulted  with  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  know  whether 
the  Commissioners  would  think  it  a  case  for  suspension,  and  he  thought,  from 
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the  answer  which  the  defendant  had  given  to  the  Commissioners,  it  would  not  Rev.  C.  Dodson . 
be  such  a  case/’  — - 

23785.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  from  that  answer,  that  when  the  13  August  1846. 
suspension  of  the  master  was  recommended  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
yourself  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  conferred  with  Mr.  Parker, 
and  that  he  advised  he  should  not  be  suspended  ? — Yes,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
inquiry ;  this  was  before  the  inquiry  began,  in  fact. 

23786.  It  was  after  the  letter  had  been  received  from  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  suggesting  the  suspension,  was  not  it  ? — No,  not  suggesting  the  suspen¬ 
sion  ;  it  was  said  we  had  the  power  of  doing  it. 

23787.  Chairman.']  Was  not  it  put  in  this  form,  “  It  will  be  for  the  guardians 
to  consider  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  they  will  not  exercise  the  power 
of  suspending  Mr.  M‘Dougal”  ? — Yes. 

23788.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  That  was  in  the  letter  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  30th  of  August? — Yes. 

23789.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  that  you  and  some  of  the  guardians 
consulted  with  Mr.  Parker  whether  it  was  advisable  to  suspend  him  ? — Yes. 

23790.  Are  we  to  understand  that  upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Parker  advised  you 
not  to  suspend  the  master  ? — He  said  that,  from  the  answer  given  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  it  was  not  considered  requisite ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  himself 
he  did  not  consider  it  so,  but  that  it  was  not  considered  so. 

23791 .  How  do  you  mean,  it  was  not  considered  so  ? — That  the  Commissioners 
did  not  consider  it  necessary,  from  the  answers ;  I  understood  that  the  master 
had  given  certain  general  answers  to  the  charges,  and  from  that  it  was  not 
thought  that  there  was  sufficient  ground  against  him  to  suspend  him. 

23792.  That  is  not  what  you  appear  to  have  said  here ;  I  understand  you  to 
have  represented  you  consulted  Mr.  Parker  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board  ? — 

Yes,  I  did. 

23793.  And  in  this  answer  you  say  that  he  thought,  from  the  answers  which 
the  defendant  had  given  to  the  Commissioners,  it  would  not  be  such  a  case  ? 

— Yes. 

23794.  You  asked  Mr.  Parker’s  opinion  ? — Yes. 

23795.  Are  we  to  understand  that  he  then  gave  you  his  opinion  that  it  was 
not  a  case  in  which  you  should  suspend  the  master? — He  gave  it  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners. 

23796.  Had  any  answer  come  from  the  Commissioners  upon  which  that 
opinion  could  be  founded? — It  was  the  answers  of  M‘Dougal  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  which  were  referred  to. 

23797.  But  Mr.  Parker  was  giving  his  own  opinion,  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  ? — We  considered  it  as  the  Commissioners’  opinion,  coming  from 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  that  we  were  not  justified  in  not  suspending  him. 

23798.  I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  that  was  an  opinion  given  you  by  Mr. 

Parker? — Yes. 

23799.  As  own  opinion  ? — Yes. 

23800.  Can  you  fix  the  time  when  that  was  given  ?— I  think  it  must  have 
been  on  the  16th  of  August. 

23801.  The  answer  of  the  master  is  dated  the  14th  of  August? — I  think  it 
was  the  16th. 

23802.  The  day  but  one  after  that? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

23803.  Mr.  Parker  at  that  time  advised  you,  as  I  understand,  that  that  answer 
was  sufficient  to  justify  you  in  not  suspending  the  master? — I  understood 
him  so. 

23804.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Are  any  fees  ever  paid  by  the  union  for  baptising 
children  in  the  union  house  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  lam  not  aware  of  it  at 
all ;  not  within  my  knowledge. 

23805.  Are  dissenters  in  the  house  permitted  to  go  to  their  chapels? — No, 

I  think  not ;  I  think  they  are  allowed,  if  they  choose,  to  have  their  ministers 
there  in  the  same  way  that  church  people  may  have  theirs,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  each  other’s  congregations ;  but  I  believe  we  have  had  very  few  dissenters 
in  the  house. 

23806.  There  are  not  so  many  dissenters  in  the  house  in  relative  proportion 
as  church  people  ? — I  think  not. 

23807.  Do  you  know  any  cause  for  that?-— No,  I  do  not. 

23808.  My  question  relative  to  dissenters  applied  to  this  :  on  the  Sunday 
0.45—42.  E  what 
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what  place  of  worship  do  they  attend  ? — They  have  an  opportunity  of  having 
their  own  minister  sent  for ;  I  believe  that  is  according  to  the  regulations  and 
directions  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

23809.  Then  if  they  apply  to  the  Board  on  the  previous  day  to  be  allowed  to 
attend  their  chapels,  would  the  Board  of  Guardians  give  them  leave  ? — I  should 
say,  certainly  not ;  I,  for  one,  should  not  agree  to  it,  because  I  think  it  would 
not  be  fair  towards  the  church  people. 

23810.  And  that  would  be  in  strict  accordance,  as  you  understand,  with  the 
rules  of  the  Commissioners? — I  believe  so. 

23811.  As  to  the  gratuities  which  were  allowed  to  the  master  by  the  Board 
when  he  placed  a  boy  or  girl  out  to  service,  did  you  always  take  his  word  for 
that  ? — I  believe  so  ;  he  reported  it ;  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  doubted. 

23812.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Lawrence ; 
she  is  a  parishioner  of  Clatford ;  Mr.  McDougal  received  a  gratuity  for  her 
being  placed  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  at  Wherwell.  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Arnold  that  she  never  saw  the  girl ;  and  a  statement  from  the  girl  herself, 
that  she  was  never  in  her  service.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  very  objectionable  4 
that  there  should  not  be  some  guarantee  produced  by  the  master  to  the  Board  ? 
— That  is  a  proof  of  it,  if  the  facts  are  so. 

23813.  Is  not  that  a  decided  fraud  upon  the  ratepayers? — Certainly  it  is. 

23814.  Chairman .]  Do  I  understand  that  your  decision  not  to  suspend  the 
master  was  formed  in  consequence  of  an  opinion  to  that  effect  expressed  by  Mr. 
Parker? — Yes;  we  asked  his  advice. 

2381 5.  And  he  gave  you  the  advice  that  there  was  not  sufficient  presumption 
of  guilt  then  to  call  upon  you  to  suspend  him? — Yes  ;  from  the  answer  which 
M‘Dougal  had  sent  to  the  Commissioners. 

23816.  Mr.  Christie.^  The  Commissioners  had  previously  written  to  you  on 
the  13th  of  August,  to  say  that  they  have  “  no  wish  whatever  to  anticipate  what 
may  be  the  result  of  an  investigation  into  this  charge  against  the  master  5  but 
it  will  be  for  the  guardians  to  consider  whether,  until  the  matter  is  fully  gone 
into,  there  is  a  sufficient  presumption  raised  for  them  to  suspend  the  master  and 
matron,  in  conformity  with  Article  69”?- — Yes.  •  * 

23817.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Parker  said  anything  to  you  more  than  that, 
that  it  was  for  the  guardians  to  consider  ? — He  told  us  that  it  was  for  the  guar¬ 
dians  to  consider ;  but  I  understood  him  that,  from  the  answer  sent  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  by  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  he  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for  our  suspend¬ 
ing  him  at  present. 

23818.  Did  he  give  that  opinion  in  reference  to  the  letter  which  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  had  written  to  you  on  the  13th? — No  ;  I  think  that  was  in 
reference  to  a  question  we  put  to  him ;  we  put  the  question,  and  that  was  his 
answer. 


The  Reverend  Charles  Henry  Hiddiny,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

23819.  Mr.  Christie .]  WERE  you  present  at  any  part  of  the  inquiry? — Only 
on  the  last  day. 

23820.  What  opinion  did  you  form  on  that  day  of  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct? — 
He  was  placed  in  very  great  difficulty  by  the  resignation  of  the  master,  and  he 
appeared  to  show  great  judgment  in  what  he  did,  I  thought;  and  also  he 
seemed  very  anxious  to  discharge  his  duty  towards  the  Commissioners,  inas¬ 
much  as  when  Mr.  Missing  attempted  to  throw  in  some  observations  which 
were  calculated  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  Commissioners,  he  immediately 
stopped  him,  and  said  he  could  by  no  means  permit  any  observations  reflecting 
on  the  Commissioners  to  be  offered  there,  and  he  stopped  him  from  so  doing, 
though  it  would  have  been  very  much  in  favour  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  case  for 
Mr.  Missing  to  have  gone  on  with  his  observations. 

23821.  You  think  by  so  stopping  Mr.  Missing  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  preju¬ 
diced  Mr.  M‘Dougal? — I  thought  so  myself.  I  felt  convinced  that  it  did  ;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Commissioners  forced  him  to  do  that 
which  I  should  have  been  very  glad  if  he  had  not  done,  because  I  thought  that 
Mr.  McDougal  had  not  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  heard. 

23822.  Mr.  EtwalL]  The  master  resigned  on  the  last  day  ? — He  did. 

23823.  That  inquiry  which  you  saw  carried  on  by  Mr.  Parker  was  an  inquiry 
instituted  by  him  merely  for  the  sake  of  examining  some  witnesses  who,  he 

thought, 
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thought,  ought  to  be  examined  ? — Yes ;  and  also  from  the  case  having  this  ter¬ 
mination  put  to  it,  regretting  the  manner  in  which  such  an  end  was  put  to  it. 
The  case  was  closed  on  that  day ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker  caused 
that  case  to  be  closed,  which  was  something  rather  difficult,  appeared  to  me 
unobjectionable. 

23824.  But  on  the  last  day  there  was  no  debate  upon  any  points  of  evidence, 
or  upon  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

23825.  It  merely  rested  with  Mr.  Parker  to  examine  witnesses ? — No;  first 
of  all  Mr.  Missing  opened  his  case  by  calling  his  witnesses. 

23826.  Which  witnesses  ? — All  the  witnesses  who  were  examined  as  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal. 

23827.  And  after  those  witnesses  were  finished,  what  succeeded? — The  next 
thing  that  took  place  was,  that  Mr.  Missing  rose  up  and  began  to  make  this 
address,  in  which  he  was  commencing  some  observations  with  reference  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  course  which  the  Commissioners  had  taken. 

23828.  And  then  some  more  witnesses  were  called  ? — Afterwards  there  were 
ogw  witnesses  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Parker  himself,  the  legal  adviser  of 
Mr..  M‘Dougal  and  Mr.  M‘Dougal  having  left  the  room ;  but  Mr.  M‘Dougal 
having  been  summoned  back  again  by  Mr.  Parker  to  be  present  there,  either  for 
examination  or  to  hear  those  witnesses  examined, 

23829.  Mr.  $.  Wortley.\  I  understand  you  were  present  on  the  last  day  alone? 
— Only  on  the  last  day. 

23830.  I  think  if  I  recollect  rightly,  on  a  former  occasion  when  you  were 
here,  you  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  witnesses  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal 
were  wholly  unworthy  of  belief? — No ;  that  was  with  reference  to  one  particular 
case  which  my  attention  had  been  directed  to,  and  which,  for  various  reasons 
which  I  then  stated,  I  was  led  to  disbelieve. 

23831.  You  were  understood  by  this  Committee  to  extend  that  opinion  to  all 
the  witnesses  with  respect  to  the  indecent  assaults? — Yes. 

23832.  Do  you  now  express  an  opinion  that  those  witnesses  were  unworthy 
of  belief? — I  have  not  looked  at  the  evidence  again  since,  and  I  have  not  read 
tile  authoritative  evidence,  but  only  the  evidence  in  the  “  Times;”  and  judging’ 
from  what  I  read,  and  from  the  circumstances  that  I  mentioned  before,  I  do  not 
believe  that  evidence. 

23^3.3*  ^  ou  attended  on  that  last  day  under  the  impression  on  your  mind  that 
Mr.  M‘Dougal  was  an  ill-used  man  and  unjustly  accused  ?— -I  did. 

23834*^  Mr .  _fatvjall.~\  You  stated  in  your  former  examination  that  one  of  your 
reasons  for  not  giving  credit  to  the  witnesses  on  that  particular  part  of  the 
examination  was,  that  they  had  never  complained  to  Mrs.  M‘Dougal? — Yes, 
that  was  a  part  of  the  answer. 

23835*  Are  you  aware  that  a  caution  was  given  by  some  to  the  others  wheu 
they  came  into  the  workhouse,  relative  to  the  master?— I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  caution  having  been  given. 

23836.  When  you  read  the  evidence  given  upon  the  inquiry  by  those  witnesses 
did  not  you  read  that  ? — I  might  have  read  that ;  I  do  not  say  I  did  not.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  such  circumstance,  but  it  would  not  affect  my  answer  at  all. 

23837*  ATr.  S.  T VortleyJ]  I  understand  you  to  have  formed  your  opinion  of 
the  truth  of  these  witnesses  from  what  you  read  in  the  newspaper? — And  from 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 

23838.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  especially  as  to  the  effect  of  a 
cross-examination,  without  seeing  the  manner  of  a  witness  ? — I  stated  my  grounds 
for  disbelieving  them  ;  if  those  are  bad  grounds  there  it  must  rest. 

23339*  You  had  not  been  present  at  the  examination  of  those  witnesses  ? — No. 

23840.  Did  I  understand  you  just  now  to  allude  to  Mr.  Parker’s  stopping  the 
inquiry  ;  he  never  stopped  the  inquiry,  did  he  ? — Stopping  Mr.  Missing  in 
making  observations  which  were  calculated  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  as  to  their  having  the  inquiry  renewed  at  an  earlier  period  than  it 
had  been  arranged  it  should  be  renewed. 

23841*  Whs  that  after  the  whole  thing  was  over? — It  was  when  Mr  Missing^ 
got  up.  ’  & 

23842.  When  he  got  up  to  announce  the  resignation  of  the  master?— Yes; 
He  then  commenced  an  address,  and  was  beginning  to  remark  as  to  the  Com- 
42.  missioners, 
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missioners,  when  Mr.  Parker  stopped  him,  and  said  he  could  not  hear  any  obser¬ 
vations  made  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners. 

23843.  Do  you  allude  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Missing,  “  Time  was 
oranted  by  you,  but  it  has  been  refused  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  the 

consequence  is _ do  you  allude  to  Mr.  Parker  having  then  interfered  in 

these  words,  “  I  cannot  hear  any  observations  upon  the  course  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  have  thought  fit  to  adopt.  My  instructions  are  to  proceed  with 
the  inquiry,  and  I  apprehend  you  are  going  to  tel)  me  what  you  are  about  to 
do”  } — That  is  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude. 

23844.  Does  that  pretty  accurately  represent  what  passed? — I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  “those  last  words  at  all,  but  I  recollect  perfectly  the  beginning  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  to  make  any  observations  on 
the  Commissioners. 

23845.  There  was  nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Parker  which  inter¬ 
rupted  or  interfered  with  Mr.  Missing  in  the  conduct  of  his  case,  was  there  ? — 
No  ;  I  suppose  he  was  then  going  to  make  some  observations  on  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Commissioners,  and  so  far  it  was  an  interruption  of  Ift*. 
Missing. 

23846.  You  do  not  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee  that  any  obstacle  was 
thrown  by  Mr.  Parker  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Missing  conducting  his  case  ?— Not 
further  than  that. 

23847.  Are  you  aware  that  after  that  Mr.  Missing  expressed  himself  in  this 
way  :  “  I  have  to  express  to  you,  sir,  before  I  leave,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
great  courtesy  you  have  shown  to  me  throughout  ”  ? — Yes. 

23848.  Do  you  recollect  this  passing  ;  did  Mr.  Missing  add,  on  that  occasion, 
“I  have  then  no  further  evidence  to  offer”?— I  think  he  said  he  should  with¬ 
draw  from  the  inquiry,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  particular  words  in  which  he 
stated  that ;  but  I  recollect  his  stating  that  he  should  withdraw  from  the  inquiry 
under  the  circumstances. 

23849.  Did  either  he  or  Mr.  M‘Dougal  mention  any  witnesses  whom  they 
had  to  produce  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  they  did. 

23850.  Chairman .]  Do  I  understand  you,  in  referring  to  this  occasion  on 
which  Mr.  Parker  stopped  Mr.  Missing,  to  imply  from  that  your  opinion  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  impartiality  ? — Yes. 

23851.  Mr.  Missing  being  AFDougal’s  agent?— Yes. 

23852.  And  your  impression  having  been,  that  you  would  have  preferred  that 
Mr.  Missing  should  have  been  permitted  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

23853.  You  thought  what  he  was  going  to  say  would  have  been  favourable 
to  Mr.  APDougal? — Precisely  so. 

23854.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Have  you  read  the  evidence  in  the  “Times,”  relative 
to  those  proceedings  ? — No.  I  stated  on  the  former  occasion  that  I  had  only 
read  a  part  of  the  evidence,  and  I  have  not  since  then  looked  at  it  at  all. 

23855.  Relative  to  the  opinion  you  formed  about  the  witnesses,  did  you  read 
it  in  the  “  Times  ?” — Yes  ;  I  read  it  nowhere  else,  certainly. 

23856.  Mr.  S.  lVortley.~\  Do  you  remember  this  occurring  ;  do  you  remember 
Air.  Parker  saying,  that  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Missing  he 
should  examine  Mr.  M‘Dougal? — That  he  should  summon  him  for  the  purpose 
of  examination.  I  recollect  his  stating  that  he  should  immediately  issue  a  sum¬ 
mons  for  the  master,  that  he  should  be  present  for  examination. 

23857.  Did  not  he  address  himself  to  the  master  upon  that  occasion,  and  say 
that  he  should  examine  him  in  words  to  this  effect:  “  In  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  yourself  and  your  legal  advisers,  I  feel  compelled,  in  pursuing  the 
inquiry,  to  summon  you  as  a  witness ;  I  shall  put  the  questions  to  the  witnesses 
myself  ”  ? — I  recollect  something  to  that  effect ;  I  cannot  recollect  the  precise 
words.  1  recollect  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal  being  summoned  ;  Ire- 
member  hearing  Air.  Parker  state  that  he  should  summon  Mr.  M'Dougal  for  the 
purpose  of  examination,  and  I  remember  his  being  brought  back  under  the 
summons. 

23858.  And  I  believe  Mr.  Parker  did  then  proceed  himself  to  examine  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  name  of  Charles  Matcham  ;  did  not  he  ? — Yes,  and  two  or  three  other 
witnesses;  Mr.  Matcham,  and  Mr.  Drover,  and  Mr.  Pontin. 

23859.  Did  he  ever  proceed  to  examine  Mr.  M‘Dougal  according  to  his  an¬ 
nouncement  ? — Not  on  that  occasion. 

23860.  Nor  afterwards,  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

J  The 
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The  Rev.  Christopher  Dodson ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

23861.  Chairman .]  WILL  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  passed  between 
you  and  Mr.  Parker  in  reference  to  the  question  of  a  temporary  successor  to  Mr. 
M‘Dougal,  either  after  or  previous  to  his  resignation  ? — I  called  on  Mr.  Parker 
at  the  “  Star,  after  the  inquiry  was  stopped  ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  conver¬ 
sation  I  said,  “  I  really  do  not  know  what  the  guardians  would  do  if  they  were  to 
suspend  Mr.  M‘Dougal ;  we  have  nobody  at  present;  could  vou  recommend  any 

23862.  Do  you  remember  what  day  that  was  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

23863.  It  was  before  the  resignation  ?— Yes ;  it  was  when  the  Commissioners 
had  stopped  the  inquiry  ;  it  was  the  morning  that  Mr.  Parker  left  Andover,  and 

I  remember  the  hon.  Member  for  Andover  driving  by  in  a  post-chaise  the  other 
way. 

23864.  Will  you  say  what  took  place  ?— He  said,  “  Singularly  enough,  I  have 
jit*1'-  had  a  letter  from  a  man  who  I  should  think  would  do  very  well,  Mr.  Price.*’ 

23865.  You  said  it  was  in  consequence  of  what  you  said  that  Mr.  Parker 
mentioned  Mr.  Price  ? — It  was  entirely  so. 

23866.  \  ou  had  said  you  did  not  know  what  the  guardians  would  do? 
— Yes. 

23867.  Did  you  ask  him  to  recommend  any  one  to  you  ?  — Yes  ;  he  said,  “  It 
is  singular  enough,  this  morning  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Price.” 

23868.  Are  you  aware  whether  afterwards  any  similar  request  was  made 
to  him  by  any  other  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  by  the  Board  ? 
—No.  17 

23869.  You  were  not  probably  present  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board, 
when  the  resignation  was  received  ?— Yes,  I  was.  Some  of  the  guardians  said 
they  did  not  know  what  they  should  do  to  replace  Mr.  M‘Douga.l ;  he  said, 
“  I  can  name  to  you  a  man  of  the  name  of  Price,  who  is  strongly  recommended^ 
and  whom  I  have  also  mentioned  to  the  chairman.” 

23870.  Did  Mr.  Parker  originate  the  mention  of  Mr.  Price,  or  was  it  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  observation? — In  consequence  of  that  observation. 

23871.  There  is  another  point  upon  which  the  Committee  will  be  glad  to 
hear  your  impression  of  what  passed.  Your  attention  was  called,  when  you 
were  here  before,  to  the  occasion  when  Hannah  Joyce  on  quitting  the  house 
was  accompanied  by  some  women  who  made  a  great  noise  ? — Yes. 

23872.  Do  you  remember  what  took  place  when  M‘Dougal  was  with  the 
Board? — Yes. 

23873,  Will  you  state  your  version  of  what  then  passed?— My  version  of  what 
passed  is  this :  there  was  a  great  noise  ;  several  of  the  guardians  went  and  looked 
out  of  the  window ;  M‘Dougal  went  out  of  the  room,  and  when  he  came  back  we 
said,  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  He  said,  they  have  been  (I  forget  his  term  exactly) 
using  rough  music  to  a  woman,  whom  they  suspected  of  having  murdered  her 
child,  but  that  he  had  sent  them  back  again. 

23874.  Did  you  on  that  occasion,  or  previously,  use  the  words  imputed  to  you, 

“  Mac  is  a  little  exceeding  his  authority  ”  ? — No. 

23875-  Are  you  confident  of  it?— I  am  as  positive  of  it  as  of  anythin©-  I 
can  be. 

23876.  Nor  anything  to  that  effect?— No,  nor  anything  like  it. 

23877.  Had  anything  been  said  by  you,  or  any  of  the  guardians,  in  reference 
to  that  noise  at  the  time  IVPDougal  was  out  of  the  room  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it  * 

I  went  on  with  the  business  of  the  Board.  Several  guardians  rushed  to  the 
window,  but  I  did  not. 

23878.  Your  attention  having  been  called  to  the  expression,  you  give  your  con¬ 
fident  impression  that  you  used  no  such  expression  ? — I  am  confident  I  did  not. 

23879.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  you,  or  any  of  the  guardians,  make  any  remark 
on  the  impropriety  of  what  the  women  had  been  doing? — -Yes. 

23880.  What  remark? — There  was  a  remark  that  it  was  improper,  but  that 
it  was  very  well  to  stop  it  immediately,  which  he  did. 

23881.  Was  that  all  that  was  said,  that  it  was  very  well  to  stop  it  immedi¬ 
ately  ?  I  forget  the  exact  words ;  that  it  was  quite  right  to  stop  it  immediately. 

23882.  Chairman .]  Who  made  the  remark  ? — I  do  not  know. 

23883.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  Did  you  inquire  whether  it  was  done  by  the  inmates  of 
°*4i5  42.  F  their 
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Rev.  C.  Dodson,  their  own  accord? — M‘Dougal  stated  that  it  was,  and  that  he  went  out  to  stop 
- ancl  he  was  not  aware  what  they  were  doing. 

13  August  1846.  23884.  Mr  .Sheridan.]  It  was  not  you,  as  chairman,  that  made  the  observa¬ 

tion  ? — No. 

•23885.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.']  Did  the  Board  make  any  investigation  how  it  had 
arisen  ? — No ;  we  were  satisfied  with  it  as  it  stood,  as  the  women  went  back 
again  quietly. 

23886.  It  was  loud  enough  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Board? — Yes;  but  it 
did  not  last  two  minutes. 

23887.  Mr.  JEtwall.]  Were  you  aware  that  there  had  been  a  coroner’s  inquest 
held  upon  that  child  ? — Yes  ;  we  were  told  of  it  that  morning. 

23888.  And  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ? — Yes. 

23889.  That  she  did  not  murder  her  child? — It  was  tantamount  to  that. 

23890.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  Do  you  remember  who  the  guardians  were  who 
rushed  to  the  window? — No. 

23891.  Can  you  name  any  of  them  ? — No,  I  cannot.  ^ 

23892.  I  suppose  by  that  expression,  “they  rushed  to  the  window,”  the  noise 
was  considerable  ? — Yes. 

23893.  Was  it  in  the  public  street? — No;  the  house  does  not  stand  in  the 
public  street;  it  was  just  in  front  of  the  workhouse  ;  there  is  a  door  leading  from 
the  workhouse. 

23894.  Have  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  egress  at  that  door  under  ordinary 
circumstances  ?- — No,  not  without  permission. 

23895.  Then  they  could  not  have  got  out  of  the  door  without  permission  ? — 
It  was  always  open  on  Saturday. 

23896.  There  were  means  of  preventing  the  inmates  from  going  out  without 
permission,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

23897.  Then  they  could  not  have  got  out  except  by  the  fault  of  some  persons 
in  the  house? — I  suppose  it  was  a  sudden  ebullition. 

23898.  Did  you  ever  institute  any  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  that  was  ? — No; 
we  thought  it  was  an  ebullition  at  the  moment,  and  that  it  was  better  to  pass  it 
over. 

23899.  It  being  improper  for  the  inmates  to  come  out  at  that  door  without 
permission,  was  not  the  inference  this,  that  it  was  not  a  sudden  ebullition,  but 
known  to  some  person  in  authority  in  the  house? — We  could  not  imagine  that 
it  was  by  the  authority  of  any  person  in  the  house  ;  we  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
so. 

23900.  Was  not  that  probable,  if  you  found  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inmates  coming  out  of  the  door,  when  the  authorities  of  the  house  had  authority 
to  prevent  them  ? — Had  it  continued  any  time  we  should;  the  master  was  in 
the  Board-room  at  the  time ;  how  the  mistress  was  engaged  at  the  time  I  do  not 
know. 

23901.  However,  neither  you,  nor  the  guardians  who  went  to  the  window, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into  it? — No;  the  parties  went  back,  and  I 
considered  it  the  most  prudent  plan  to  let  the  thing  drop. 

23902.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Now  you  know  the  circumstances,  you  are  prepared 
to  acknowledge,  I  conclude,  that  it  was  an  unusual  and  an  improper  mode  of 
proceeding  ? — Certainly. 

23903.  And  deserving  censure? — Certainly. 

23904.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  Did  Mr.  M‘Dougal  ever  inform  the  Board,  or  were 
you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  young  woman  had  been  compelled  to  carry  the 
coffin  of  her  own  child  ? — No,  I  never  heard  that  till  I  read  it  in  evidence 
here. 

23905.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  Board  had  instituted  an  investigation  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  that  woman  was  treated  as  she  left  the  house, 
it  would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  all  that  misconduct  touching  her  case,  and 
of  which  we  have  had  proof  before  this  Committee ;  I  refer  to  her  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  the  coffin  containing  the  corpse  of  her  own  child,  being  confined 
in  the  dead-house  with  the  dead  body  of  her  child,  and  being  subsequently  con¬ 
fined  separately  from  the  other  women  under  the  imputation  of  murder,  from 
which  she  had  been  absolved  by  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury ;  do  not  you 
think  that  that  misconduct  would  have  been  brought  to  light,  if  the  Board  had 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  inmates  were 

allowed 
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allowed  to  follow  her  out  of  the  house  as  you  describe  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  Rev.  C.  Dodson. 
would  necessarily  have  come  out  at  all.  - 

23906.  Would  it  not  have  been  likely  to  have  led  to  that  result  ? — It  might ;  *3  August  1846. 

but  I  cannot  say  that  it  would. 

239°7-  Do  I  understand  that  the  Board  were  satisfied  with  the  mere  statement 
of  M‘Dougal,  such  as  you  have  repeated? — Yes. 

23908.  Mr.  Christie J  That  is,  the  statement  that  the  women  had  gone  out 
themselves,  and  that  he  had  stopped  it  ? — Yes,  I  do  say  so. 

23909.  Chairman .]  Do  I  understand  that  M‘Dougal  said  that  the  women  had 
gone  themselves  ?— Yes. 

23910.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Or  that  that  was  your  inference  from  his  saying 
that  the  women  had  gone  out  ? — That  was  my  inference  ;  and  I  have  very  little 
doubt  he  said  that  they  had  done  it  of  themselves. 

239U.  Mr.  Christie .]  Supposing  that  by  instituting  an  inquiry  into  this  dis¬ 
turbance  you  should  have  discovered  all  the  other  improprieties  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made,  had  you  any  suspicion  of  any  part  of  this  misconduct  at 
the  time? — Not  the  slightest. 

23912.  I  suppose,  even  if  all  those  circumstances  had  come  out  on  an  inquiry 
being  instituted,  if  you  had  no  suspicion  of  them  you  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
not  having  instituted  an  inquiry,  because  it  might  have  led  to  an  inquiry  into 
other  things  ? — Certainly  not. 


Mr.  John  Lgwood,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


23913.  Chairman.]  ARE  you  a  Guardian  of  Andover? — Yes. 

23914*  How  long  have  you  been  so  r — I  have  been  out  two  or  three  years, 
but,  except  that,  ever  since  the  poor  law  was  established. 

23915.  Are  you  a  visiting  guardian? — No. 

23916.  Mr.  Christie.]  Were  you  present  at  any  part  of  the  inquiry  before  Mr. 
Parker? — Yes,  at  some  part. 

23917.  How  many  days  were  you  present?— I  think  I  went  there  two  or  three 
times. 

239 1 8.  Did  you  stay  any  length  of  time  when  you  went  in?— I  stayed  some 
time ;  I  cannot  say  how  long. 

23919.  Who  did  you  hear  examined ;  do  you  remember  ? — I  do  not  remember ; 
it  was  the  shoemaker,  I  forget  his  name  ;  he  was  one ;  I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
who  they  were. 

2392°.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  Mr.  Parker  conducted  the  inquiry  ? — I  consider  he  conducted  it  in  a  very 
impartial,  a  very  calm,  and  a  very  gentle  and  straightforward  manner. 

23921.  You  gave  evidence  yourself? — Yes. 

23922.  I  believe  you  are  the  person  whom  Mr.  Parker  is  reported  to  have 
thanked  ? — I  signed  my  deposition  opposite  to  him ;  when  I  signed  the  deposi¬ 
tion  I  could  not  reach  him ;  and  a  gentleman,  I  believe  Mr.  Curtis,  sat  on  the 
right,  and  he  took  the  paper  from  me  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Parker ;  Mr.  Parker 
said,  “  Thank  you,  sir;”  but  whether  it  was  thank  you  to  me  or  to  Mr.  Curtis, 
I  cannot  say. 

23923.  Did  he  say  it  in  any  marked  manner?— No;  I  thought  it  was  mere 
common  politeness,  either  to  me  or  to  Mr.  Curtis;  I  could  not  tell  which,  of 
course. 

23924*.  Chairman.]  How  many  days  were  you  present? — I  think  it  was  two 
or  three  times  I  went  in ;  when  i  had  a  little  leisure  I  went  in. 

23925.  Mr.  Etwall.']  You  do  not  remember  what  days  they  were? — No;  I 
know  it  was  not  at  the  beginning ;  I  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
inquiry. 

23926.  You  do  not  recollect  who  was  examined  on  those  days? — There  was  a 
girl  examined  about  the  peculation  case  ;  and  there  was  a  shoemaker  examined 
of  the  name  of  Bounds. 

23927*  How  long  do  you  suppose  you  were  present  ? — I  may  have  been  there 
a  couple  of  hours,  I  suppose ;  I  cannot  say  correctly,  because  I  have  not  carried 
it  in  my  head,  but  I  heard  several  witnesses  examined. 

23928.  Chairman.]  Were  there  counsel  attending  at  that  time? — Yes,  Mr. 
Prendergast  was  there,  and  Mr.  Missing. 

°*45— 42.  23929.  Your 
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23929.  Your  judgment  is,  that  Mr.  Parker  conducted  that  inquiry  with  im¬ 
partiality  ? — That  is  my  opinion  certainly. 

23930.  Mr.  S.  IVortley.]  Was  your  brother  a  guardian  also? — He  was. 

23931.  You  say  you  have  not  been  a  guardian  for  some  time? — No. 

23932.  When  was  that? — I  have  not  been  a  guardian  the  whole  of  this  year, 
till  the  guardian  that  was  elected  in  March  died. 

23933.  How  long  have  you  been  out? — I  think  it  was  in  June  I  was  elected. 
The  Commissioners  sent  down  an  order. 

23934.  It  was  in  June  you  were  elected? — I  think  so. 

23935.  How  long  were  you  out  of  the  Board  before  you  were  re-elected  ? — 
We  go  out  in  March  ;  the  guardians  are  chosen  every  March. 

23936.  Did  you  continue  guardian  till  last  March  ? — Except  two  or  three 
years. 

23937.  When  were  those  two  or  three  years? — That  I  cannot  recollect. 

23938.  Do  you  remember,  after  this  inquiry  by  Mr.  Parker  was  over,  being 
at  the  Board  when  Mr.  Parker  recommended  the  Board  to  dismiss  Mr.  M‘Dougal  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recollect  that. 

23939.  Try  and  recollect  it? — I  do  not  recollect  it;  I  might  have  been,  but 
I  do  not  recollect. 

23940.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  suggesting  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
that  Mr.  McDougal  had  acted  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  that  he  did  not  think  him  a  fit  person  to  remain  in  the  workhouse  any 
longer  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

23941.  Do  not  you  recollect  dissenting  from  that? — No;  I  might  have  done 
so,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

23942.  Your  name  is  Mr.  J.  Lywood,  is  not  it? — Yes. 

23943.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Parker  coming  back  and  finding  that  the  Board, 
yourself  among  the  rest,  had  refused  to  dismiss  M‘Dougal? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  same  occasion  ;  the  Board  did  refuse  to  dismiss  him. 

23944.  That  is  the  occasion  which  I  allude  to? — I  cannot  carry  all  these 
things  in  my  head  ;  I  have  had  other  things  to  think  of. 

23945.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Parker  recommending  the  Board  to  dismiss 
M‘Dougal,  and  his  afterwards  going  out,  and  in  his  absence  the  Board  resolving 
not  to  dismiss  M‘Dougal  ? — The  Board  decided  upon  not  dismissing  him  ;  that 
I  remember;  but  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  Parker  recommending  anything. 

23946.  After  they  had  decided  not  to  remove  him,  did  not  Mr.  Parker  come 
back  and  express  his  regret  that  they  had  come  to  that  decision  ? — I  do  not 
recollect. 

23947*  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Dodson  saying  that  though  he  did  not  wish  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  if  he  was  to  be  drilled  in  every 
way  they  thought  proper,  he  should  make  his  bow  to  them  and  retire  ? — I  recol¬ 
lectsomething  of  the  kind. 

23948.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Northeast  saying  that  he  would  follow  his 
example  ? —  No. 

23949*  Did  you  say  that  the  Commissioners  might  get  somebody  else  instead 
of  yourself,  and  that  you  were  not  going  to  be  humbugged  by  such  people  as 
they? — I  did. 

23950.  And  did  you  retire? — Yes,  and  have  been  there  but  very  few  times 
ever  since, 

23951*  How  long  did  you  stay  out  of  office  ? — I  stayed  from  March  to  June,  I 
think  ;  I  have  been  there  but  very  few  times. 

23952.  You  are  a  guardian  still? — Yes. 

23953*  But  you  did  resign  upon  that  occasion  ? — No,  I  made  use  of  the  words 
that  I  would  not  be  humbugged  by  them,  and  I  only  went  on  a  very  few  occa¬ 
sions  after  that ;  then  another  guardian  was  chosen  in  March, 

23954*  Mr,  Sheridan .]  You  had  resigned  being  a  guardian? — I  did  not  go 
to  the  Board. 

23955*  Mr.  S.  IV ortley .]  Upon  that  occasion  you  said  that  you  would  not  be 
humbugged,  and  you  left  the  room  ? — Yes. 

23956.  And  very  seldom  went  back? — Very  seldom,  unless  just  to  see  that 
the  parish  was  not  wronged  in  any  way. 

23957.  That  was  before  the  decision  upon  M£Dougal*s  being  dismissed  ? — Yes ; 

I  was  disgusted  with  the  Commissioners,  because  I  considered  that  the}r  were 

frightened 
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frightened  by  the  “Times”  newspaper,  and  did  not  support  the  guardians  in 
their  office  in  the  way  they  ought  to  have  done. 

23958.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Did  the  chairman,  and  other  guardians  who  expressed 
the  same  intention  as  yourself,  also  refrain  from  coming  to  the  Board  ?— Yes, 
they  did  not  come  for  a  very  long  time.  I  believe  there  were  three  of  us,  the 

chairman,  the  vice-chairman,  and  myself.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  others 
staid  away.  J 

23959-  How  was  the  business  carried  on  ? — By  those  who  did  go. 

— Yes6°*  ^  S'  lV°rtley^  You  disaPProved  of  the  dismissal  of  M‘Dougal? 

23961.  And  so  did  Mr.  Dodson?— Yes.  I  consider  M‘Dougal  a  very  ill- 
used  man.  ®  J 

23962.  Now?— Yes. 

23963.  Mr.  Christie.]  I  understood  M'Dougal  resigned  ?— He  did. 

23964’*S  t1he  resignation  or  dismissal  of  M'Dougal  the  only  thing-  that  you 
are  dissatisfied  with  ?— No,  that  is  not  the  only  ground. 

Av  239d5-  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  That  was  the  ground  on  which  you  left  the  room  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  J 

23966.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  And  your  ground  for  discontinuing  coming  to  the 
tSoard  1  think  there  were  a  great  many  objections.  I  think  that  the  guar¬ 
dians  are  more  capable  of  knowing  what  is  proper  than  the  Commissioners. 

23967.  Mr.  Christie.]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  you  thought,  had  been  frightened  by  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  ? _ Yes 

because  when  my  brother  went  with  a  deputation,  they  mentioned  public 
opinion.  r 

23968.  That  was  subsequent  to  your  leaving  the  room? — It  may  have  been 
so.  My  opinion  is  that  they  were  frightened  by  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper,  and 
did  not  support  the  officers  and  guardians  in  the  way  they  ought. 

23969.  Do  you  ever  read  the  newspapers  now  ? — I  very  seldom  read  a  news¬ 
paper.  J 

23970.  Are  you  aware  that  a  whole  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Wolkingham 
Board,  have  lately  determined  that  they  will  not  continue  to  act  with  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ?— They  will  get  no  guardians  to  act  with  them  if  they  go  on  in  the 
way  they  have  been  going. 

23971-  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Is  it  your  objection  to  the  Commissioners  that  they 
mentioned  public  opinion?— What  I  was  disgusted  with  them  was  about  this 
affair.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  brought  M‘Dougal  before  a  jury,  and  had 

23972.  You  did  not  like  their  talking  about  public  opinion  ?— No.  I  think 

it  men  act  straight  forward,  they  have  no  occasion  to  look  after  public  opinion  • 

1  do  not  myself,  1  ’ 

23973*  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  Commissioners  have  interfered  too 
much  with  you  ? — Yes. 

.  23974-  And  the  Assistant  Commissioner  too?— I  do  not  think  that  he  has 
interfered  any  more  than  he  was  obliged  to  do. 

23975.  You  think  that  the  law  would  have  been  carried  on  better  if  he  and 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  interfered  less  ? — Yes. 

2 Etwall.]  Do  you  think  the  Commissioners  ought  to  have  prose¬ 
cuted  M‘Dougal  at  their  own  expense?— I  think,  after  these  charges  had  been 

brought  against  him,  he  ought  to  have  been  brought  before  a  jury,  and  found 
guilty  or  acquitted.  J 

23977.  And  that  they  should  have  borne  the  expense  ? — That  I  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  say.  r 

23978.  But  you  would  not  have  private  individuals  bear  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
secuting  a  public  officer  ?— That  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say. 

23979.  Do  I  understand  from  you,  relative  to  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
the  Commissioners,  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  would 
do  very  well  without  the  Commissioners  ?— In  my  opinion  there  is  no  occasion 
tor  guardians,  nor  Commissioners  either  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

23980.  Did  you  act  at  all  after  the  speech  you  made  in  the  Board-room, 
upon  which  you  immediately  left  it  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

23981.  Do  you  remember  upon  what  occasions?— I  recollect  one  occasion: 
it  was  to  vote  against  Mr.  Westlake.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  allude  to. 

23982.  lo  vote  for  his  suspension?— Yes  ;  I  went  purposely  for  that. 

°'45“42,  G  23983.  I  think 
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23983.  I  think  you  stated  just  now,  that  though  you  were  a  guardian  of  your 
parish,  you  did  not  intend  to  attend  frequently  ? — No,  of  course,  no  more  I  do 
not ;  I  mean  to  trouble  myself  very  little  about  it,  unless  it  is  anything  particular. 

23984.  Do  you  think  that  you  shall  be  able  to  discharge  your  duties  as  a 
guardian  of  the  poor  honestly  and  faithfully,  unless  you  are  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  Board  ? — I  did  not  wish  to  have  had  the  office ;  they  could  get  no  one 
else  to  take  it  and  1  took  it  rather  than  the  parish  should  be  wronged  ;  but  I 
told  them  I  should  take  very  little  trouble  about  it. 

23985.  Will  you  answer  my  question? — That  is  of  very  little  consequence,  as 
the  Commissioners  interfere  so  much ;  it  is  a  very  light  consideration  with  me 
whether  1  do  or  not. 

23986.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  poor  are  a  light  consideration  with  you  ?— 
No  ;  I  mean  whether  I  am  discharging  my  duty. 

23987.  Mr.  S.  Wortley!\  You  say  that  you  went  to  vote  on  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Westlake  ;  you  went  on  purpose? — Yes. 

23988.  Was  that  because  he  had  made  such  a  noise  about  this  matter? — 
Because  he  stated  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  Board  ;  and  I  think  he  w  s 
not  justified  in  doing  so. 

23989.  Did  not  you  vote  for  his  dismissal  because  he  had  made  so  much  talk 
about  the  state  of  the  workhouse  ?— Because  he  said  he  had  no  confidence  in 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  I  thought  he  was  not  justified  in  making  that 
assertion. 

23090.  Was  that  the  only  ground  for  which  you  voted  for  his  dismissal? — No. 

23991.  Was  not  it  because  he  had  made  this  disturbance  about  the  work- 
house?-— I  should  have  been  as  much  as  any  man  for  having  inquiry,  if  I 
thought  there  was  real  ground  for  it. 

23992.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  Board  of  Guardians 
had  been  left  to  themselves,  and  the  Commissioners  had  not  interfered,  Mr. 
M‘Dougal  would  at  this  instant  have  been  in  the  possession  of  bis  situation  ? — 
I  think  he  is  a  very  ill-used  man. 

23993.  If  you  had  been  left  to  manage  your  own  affairs,  would  he  now  have 
held  the  situation  of  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  so,  unless  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  himself  in  any  way  ;  of  course  if  he  had  repeated  acts  of  drunkenness, 
he  would  not. 

23994.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Do  you  know  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Lawrence  in  your 
parish  ? — Yes. 

23995.  Was  not  there  a  gratuity  paid  to  M‘Dougal  for  getting  her  into  the 
service  of  Mrs.  Arnold? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

23996.  We  have  evidence  that  it  wras  paid  by  the  guardians? — It  is  unknown 
to  me. 

23997.  Mrs.  Arnold  denies  that  she  was  in  her  service,  and  the  girl  Sarali 
Lawrence  also  denies  that  she  was  ever  in  Mrs.  Arnold's  service;  if  M‘Dougal 
received  1/.  from  the  guardians  for  asserting  that  she  was  in  her  service, 
whereas  she  was  not,  was  that  not  that  a  fraud  upon  the  ratepayers? — Un¬ 
doubtedly. 

23998.  Is  that  a  fit  man  to  be  master  of  the  workhouse,  in  your  opinion  ? — ■ 
Not  if  he  did  that ;  but  this  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

23999.  Did  you  ever  complain  of  the  mode  in  which  M‘Dougal  lived ;  that 
you  thought  it  too  expensive  ?— Yes.  I  have  said  that  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  he  kept  up  quite  such  an  appearance ;  but  when  you  come  to  consider,  of 
course  his  pension  and  his  pay  would  enable  him  so  to  do. 

24000.  Upon  consideration,  you  think  that  you  were  wrrong  in  that  assertion? 
— Yes,  I  do  ;  but  I  have  made  the  remark. 

24001.  Mr.  Christie.']  I  understand  that  you  had  no  feeling  of  partiality 
towards  McDougal  then  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  any  officer  that  manages  as  he 
ought  I  think  ought  to  be  respected  ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  ought  not  to  be 
respected. 

24002.  Was  you  impression  previously  to  this  inquiry  favourable  to  M‘Dougal, 
or  the  reverse  ? — Favourable,  certainly  ;  and  so  it  is  now. 

24003.  Have  not  you  found  fault  with  M‘Dougal  on  several  occasions? — Yes, 
but  I  found  on  inquiry  that  he  was  right. 

24004.  You  have  made  complaints  of  M‘Dougal  on  several  occasions  pre¬ 
viously  ? — Yes,  once  or  twice. 

24005.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaints  ? — There  was 
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a  woman  brought  down  two  children,  and  said  they  had  been  whipped  ;  I  brought  Mr.  J.  Lywood . 
the  case  before  the  Board,  and  the  master  was  taken  before  the  magistrates.  - - 

24006.  M‘Dougal  was? — Yes;  and  then  when  the  women  got  before  the  13  August  1846. 
magistrates  they  said  they  should  have  flogged  the  children  as  much  themselves, 
and  M‘Dougal  was  acquitted  by  the  magistrates. 

24007.  Captain  Pechell. ]  Were  any  of  the  magistrates  guardians? — I  do  not 
recollect.  The  woman  brought  the  child  to  my  house,  and  I  brought  the  case 
before  the  Board  immediately. 

24008.  Were  those  magistrates  who  exercised  this  power  in  the  borough  of 
Andover  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Mr.  Munday  is  a  magistrate, 
and  he  is  a  guardian,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other.  Mr.  Poore  was 
a  guardian,  and  he  is  a  magistrate. 

24009.  Mr.  Christie.]  I  understand  that  you  did  not  discontinue  to  act  as  a 
guardian  from  any  indifference  to  the  poor  ? — No,  I  was  disgusted  with  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners. 

24010.  You  have  no  confidence  in  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  you  feel 
+hat  you  are  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  them  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

24011.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  And  you  think  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have 
interfered  unjustly  in  removing  M‘Dougal  from  his  situation? — Yes;  I  think 
they  should  have  put  him  before  a  jury. 

24012.  Mr.  Ktwall .]  Do  not  you  think  the  poor  of  the  union  will  suffer  from 
your  non-attendance  at  the  Board  ? — No  ;  I  have  been  accused  of  being  very 
cruel,  and  therefore  I  should  think  they  would  not  suffer. 

24013.  If  all  the  guardians  staid  away,  what  would  happen? — Perhaps  the 
merciful  ones  will  attend,  and  then  they  will  be  better  off. 

24014.  Mr.  S.  JVortley .]  Was  not  Mr.  Westlake  turned  off  for  making  these 
charges  ? — My  displeasure  at  Mr.  Westlake  was  for  his  stating  that  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Board  ;  he  had  been  paid  every  attention,  in  my  opinion,  bv 
the  Board,  and  therefore  he  was  not  justified  in  stating  that. 

24015.  If  he  had  not  stated  that  he  had  not  confidence  in  the  guardians, 
would  not  he  have  been  turned  away  just  the  same? — I  should  not  have  been 
displeased  with  him. 

24016,  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Westlake  did  anything  more  than 
his  duty  in  bringing  before  the  Board  these  alleged  offences  ? — That  I  cannot 
say ;  but  I  think  he  did  more  than  his  duty  in  saying  he  had  no  confidence  in 
the  guardians. 

24017.  Then  if  he  had  not  stated  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  them,  you 
think  he  was  a  fit  person  to  be  medical  officer? — Not  after  that.  I  had 
no  confidence  in  him  for  another  reason ;  and  that  was,  there  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Francis,  not  very  long  ago,  came  to  the  Board  for  relief ;  he  had 
an  order  for  the  workhouse;  Mr.  Westlake  came  forward  and  stated  that  the 
man  was  not  able  to  work ;  the  former  order  was  rescinded,  and  he  was  ordered 
out.  The  same  day  that  man  was  seen  carrying  a  truss  of  hay  into  Mr.  West¬ 
lake's  yard. 

24018.  Was  that  the  ground  on  which  you  dismissed  him? — That  was  one 
ground  why  I  had  no  confidence  in  him ;  because  a  man  not  being  able  to  work, 
and  carrying  a  truss  of  hay  the  same  day,  he  must  be  very  weak  to  be  sure. 

24019.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  were  asked  if  you  thought  Mr.  Westlake  did  more 
than  his  duty  in  bringing  the  charges ;  do  you  think  that  he  did  less  than  his 
duty  in  not  bringing  them  forward  sooner,  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  them  ? 

—  He  ought  to  have  brought  them  forward  sooner,  of  course. 

24020.  Do  you  think  a  Board  can  go  on  properly  with  a  medical  officer  who 
has  expressed  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Board  ? — No,  you  cannot  act  with 
him,  of  course. 

24021.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  During  the  time  you  were  guardian,  had  you  implicit 
confidence  in  M‘Dougal  ? — I  had  confidence  in  him,  the  same  as  I  should  have 
in  any  other  good  officer ;  as  to  implicit,  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say ;  but  I  had 
as  much  confidence  in  him  as  in  any  officer  in  the  union. 

24022.  Captain  Pechell.]  You  stated  that  Mr.  Westlake  having  got  an  order 
from  the  guardians  for  the  relief  of  some  man,  the  man  was  seen  taking  a  truss 
of  hay  up  into  Mr.  Westlake’s  yard? — Yes. 

24023.  Do  you  know  whether  that  man  has  ever  done  a  stroke  of  work  since 
that  day  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
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24024.  By  what  authority  do  you  say  he  was  doing  this  work? — The  two  Mr. 
Pothecaries  said  they  saw  him  and  Cook,  the  relieving  officer. 

24025.  You  only  know  what  somebody  told  you? — From  what  those  three 
men  said. 

24026.  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  charge  you  have 
made  ? — I  said  those  three  men  told  me  so. 

24027.  That  is  not  from  your  own  knowledge? — No  more  than  that  they  told 
me  so. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Fletcher ,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

24028.  Mr.  Christie .]  WERE  you  at  Andover  during  any  part  of  the  inquiry 
before  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  was. 

24029.  I  believe  you  went  there  as  short-hand  writer,  to  attend  the  proceed¬ 
ings? — I  did. 

24030.  During  how  many  days  of  the  proceedings  were  you  present  ? — During 
the  last  two  days. 

24031.  You  had  therefore  an  opportunity  of  observing  Mr.  Parker’s  manner 
of  conducting  that  inquiry  ? — I  had  during  those  two  days ;  of  course  I  had  the 
less  opportunity  of  observing  it,  from  being  engaged  in  taking  notes  during  the 
whole  time. 

24032.  What  was  your  impresion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  inquiry  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Parker;  was  it  fair  and  impartial? — On  those  two  days  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  very  much  so. 

24033.  Was  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  quiet  and  becoming? — I  saw  nothing  to 
the  contrary. 

24034.  Do  you  recollect  on  any  occasion  a  discussion  arising  as  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  notes  made  by  Mr.  Parker? — I  do;  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  exact 
point,  but  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Prendergast  contended  that  Mr.  Parker  had  not 
correctly  recorded  the  answer  of  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  depositions.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Parker,  I  referred  to  the  notes  which  I  had  taken,  and  they 
agreed  with  the  answer  as  Mr.  Parker  had  taken  it  down.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  that  occurred  more  than  once. 

24035.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  How  many  days  were  you  present  at  the  inquiry  ? 
—I  was  there  the  last  two  days. 

24036.  At  what  portion  of  the  inquiry  was  that? — It  was  the  defence  of  the 
master,  and  the  proceedings  that  took  place  in  reference  to  his  resignation. 

24037.  Have  you  seen  the  reports  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  what  took  place  on  that 
occasion  ? — I  have. 

24038.  Are  those  reports,  in  your  opinion,  accurate? — I  think  they  are. 

24039.  Are  the  reports  which  you  refer  to  contained  in  the  pamphlet  which 
is  before  the  Committee,  entitled,  “  A  full  Report  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
Mr.  Assistant  Commissioner  Parker,  in  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  concerning 
various  Charges  brought  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  the  Master  of  the  Union  Work- 
house  at  Andover  ”  ? — That  is  the  report  I  refer  to. 

24040.  Mr.  Christie.']  Do  you  remember,  after  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  resigned, 
Mr.  Parker  issuing  a  summons  for  his  presence  in  the  court  ? — I  do. 

24041.  For  what  purpose  did  he  say  he  had  summoned  him? — -To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  it  was  that  he  might  be  examined  as  a  witness  if  necessary, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  his  presence  might  be  required. 

24042.  Mr.  Etwall.]  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Mitchener’s  report  was 
produced  ? — I  was ;  it  was  produced  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings, 
on  the  first  day  I  was  there. 

24043.  Was  it  produced  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Missing? — It  was. 

24044.  Did  Mr.  Prendergast  object  to  its  production  ? — He  did. 

24°45-  Mr.  S.  IV ortley.]  For  whom  did  you  attend  on  that  occasion  ? — I 
attended,  by  direction  of  Messrs.  Gurney,  for  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Harry  Porter  Curtis ,  called  in  j  and  Examined. 

24046.  Mr.  Christie.]  I  believe  you  acted  as  Solicitor  to  Mr.  M‘Dougal 
during  the  course  of  the  inquiry  at  Andover?— -I  did. 

24047.  Mr.  May,  the  solicitor  on  the  other  side,  has  been  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  accused  Mr.  Parker  of  partiality  towards  you,  and  of  great  severity 
towards  him ;  is  that  your  impression? — Certainly  not:  I  say  it  without  the 
,  .slightest 
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slightest  hesitation.  Mr.  May’s  manner  was  flippant,  and  that  which  would 
have  called  for  much  stronger  remarks  from  any  person  who  had  the  conduct  of 
any  sort  of  inquiry. 

24048.  Was  Mr.  May’s  conduct  such  as  to  call  for  censure  from  Mr.  Parker? 
— It  was.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  have  had  an  experience  of 
nearly  35  years  as  clerk  to  magistrates,  and  as  practising  solicitor  in  the  conduct 
of  causes,  prosecuting  and  defending  them  myself ;  I  have  conducted  examina¬ 
tions  as  solicitor  to  commissioners  under  bankruptcy ;  and  from  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  examinations,  I  think  I  am  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  and  to  express 
an  opinion,  as  to  the  conduct  of  any  inquiry  before  a  magistrate  or  a  commis¬ 
sioner,  or  in  a  court  of  justice. 

24049.  Mr.  S.  Wortley. ]  The  question  is,  whether  you  are  desirous  of  giving 
an  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  a  brother  in  the  profession  ? — I  am  not  desirous 
of  doing  so  ;  but  when  asked  to  do  so,  I  shall  do  so  unhesitatingly. 

24050.  Mr.  Christie.']  Do  you  remember  what  passed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
inquiry  ? — I  do,  perfectly  well. 

24051.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Lamb’s  and  Mr.  Colborne’s  evidence  about 
Barrett’s  case  ? — I  do  remember  it  very  well. 

24052.  Do  you  remember  that  a  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  Barrett’s  case  ? 
— Yes. 

24°53-  How  did  it  arise? — In  consequence  of  no  entry  being  made  in  the 
medical  man’s  book  of  the  extras  which  had  been  ordered  for  her. 

24054.  You  are  aware  that  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  Andover  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “  Morning  Chronicle”  ? — They  were. 

24055.  Do  you  recollect  this  passing  on  the  first  day  of  the  proceedings : 
“  Mr.  Lamb,  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  produced  several  books  of  ac¬ 
counts,  of  medical  relief,  diet,  and  such  like.  Both  from  his  evidence,  and  from 
that  of  his  clerk,  Charles  Colborne,  who  was  also  a  sworn  witness,  it  appeared  that 
the  medical  officer  had  not  filled  up  the  book  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners ;  that  he  had  signed  it  once  a  week  as  required,  but 
had  not  entered  the  dates  of  his  visits  to  the  in-door  sick  paupers,  nor  the  dates 
of  his  orders  for  them  to  get  extra  allowances  of  food.  Thus  it  happened  at  the 
very  beginning,  that  the  most  important  evidence  in  support  of  the  allegation 
that  the  woman  Barrett  had  been  defrauded  of  the  allowance  ordered  her  was 
wanting ;  and  that  because  of  the  medical  officer,  who  had  made  the  allegation, 
having  neglected  to  keep  the  Medical  Relief  Book  as  directed.  He  said  he  had 
no  instructions  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  kept,  whereupon  the  Commissioner  pointed 
out  that  the  book  itself  gave  the  instructions.”  Is  that  a  correct  account,  so  far  as 
it  goes  ? — It  is  substantially  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  to  what  took  place.  It 
is  consistent  with  my  own  observation  ;  when  I  undertook  the  defence  I  naturally 
inquired  for  it.  I  said,  “  If  these  charges  exist  we  can  prove  it  at  once  from 
the  Medical  Book  ;  where  is  the  Medical  Book  ?  ” 

24056.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  charge  connected  with  Sarah  Barrett’s 
case  was  substantiated  ? — Clearly  not ;  her  complaint  was  for  not  having  gin. 

24057.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  that  is  your  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  complaint  with  respect  to  Barrett  ? — That  was  the  substance 
of  the  complaint  as  made  before  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

24058.  Mr.  Christie.]  That  gin  having  been  ordered  by  the  medical  officer? 
— Of  course,  it  must  have  been  so. 

24059.  At  the  end  of  Barrett’s  case  I  find  the  following  is  reported  to  have 
taken  place :  “  After  closing  my  letter  yesterday,  the  only  witness  examined 
was  Mr.  Westlake,  the  medical  officer  of  the  union.  I  stated  that  it  appeared,  at 
the  outset  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  Medical  Relief  Book  was  not  kept  in  complete 
detail,  aud  that  therefore  the  evidence  as  to  defrauding  the  sick  paupers  of  extra 
diet  which  the  medical  officer  ordered  for  them,  would  be  defective.  There  has 
been  no  proof  as  to  when  meat  or  beer  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  patients. 
Mr.  Westlake  had  no  documentary  proofs  of  sufficient  precision,  and  his  memory 
could  not  supply  the  defects ;  thus  the  case  of  Sarah  Barrett,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  master  of  the  union-house,  falls  to  the  ground.  If  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
at  certain  dates  the  doctor  had  ordered  certain  extras  to  be  given,  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  at  those  dates  the  extras  were  fraudulently  withheld,  and  the  price 
of  them  fraudulently  charged  for  in  the  books  of  expenditure.  As  to  the  unkind¬ 
ness  of  the  master  and  matron  to  the  woman  Barrett,  it  is  only  proved  to  have 
consisted  in  words,  and  these  were  spoken  by  the  matron.  They  were  certainly 
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.  H.  P.  Curtis,  unkind  words ;  but  it  seems  the  doctor,  who  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  prose  - 

-  cutor  against  the  master  and  matron,  has  on  several  occasions  spoken  as  unkindly 

August  1846.  to  the  Widow  Barrett  as  they  have  done.  He  admits  that,  on  her  complaining 
to  him,  he  said,  ‘  Now,  Barrett,  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  I  fear  I  shall  have  to 
send  you  to  a  lunatic  asylum.’  And  he  explains,  that  though  he  did  not  seriously 
mean  to  do  so,  he  meant  to  deter  her,  by  such  an  observation,  from  making  more 
complaints.  He  has  also  told  her  she  was  a  most  troublesome  woman  when  she 
wanted  to  complain  to  him,  and  has  turned  away  without  hearing  her  statement. 
It  was  not  until  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when  other  matters  led  him  and  other 
persons  to  get  up  evidence  against  the  master,  that  he  seems  to  have  listened 
complacently  to  anything  said  by  Barrett.”  Did  those  facts,  as  mentioned  in 
this  passage  of  the  report  in  the  “  Chronicle,”  come  out  in  evidence  in  your 
hearing? — They  did,  in  my  hearing. 

24060.  Do  you  recollect  Harriet  Annetts  being  examined  ? — Yes,  on  several 
occasions. 

24061.  Do  you  recollect  her  being  examined  in  Barrett’s  case  ? — Yes. 

24062.  Was  any  attempt  made  by  Mr.  May  to  introduce  subjects  which  did 
not  relate  to  that  case? — There  was. 

24063.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  May  being  stopped  by  the  Commissioner,  when 
introducing  the  subject  of  dripping? — Yes,  I  do. 

24064.  What  was  the  reason  for  Mr.  Parker  stopping  that? — Because  that 
was  not  the  subject  under  inquiry  ;  and  it  had  been  arranged  to  take  the  cases 
according  as  they  had  been  presented,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
taken  by  the  guardians. 

24065.  I  observe  it  is  stated  in  the  report  in  the  “  Chronicle,”  that  “  Mr. 
May  proceeded  to  cross-examine  on  other  subjects  not  involved  in  the  present 
charge  before  the  court.  He  was  stopped  by  the  Commissioner,  and  much 
debate  ensued.  The  Commissioner  intimated  that  Dr.  Westlake  should  now  be 
examined  in  chief,  before  going  into  other  subjects,  to  see  what  kind  of  charges 
they  are  that  are  to  come  before  them.  The  cases  and  the  evidence  are  so 
vague,  that  they  must  have  some  information  as  to  what  the  dates  and  facts  are 
to  be  brought  forward.”  Do  you  recollect  the  interruption  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Mr.  May,  and  those  reasons  being  stated  ? — It  was  hardly  the  interruption  of 
the  Commissioner ;  it  was  rather  the  interruption  of  Mr.  Missing  objecting  to 
Mr.  May  continuing  that  course.  It  was  debated,  and  Mr.  Parker  ruled  that  it 
should  not  be  continued.  The  objection  was  taken  originally  by  Mr.  Missing  to 
that  course. 

24066.  I  understand  that,  upon  Mr.  Missing  objecting,  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  decided  that  Mr.  May  must  not  go  into  those  subjects  which  he 
thought  irrelevant  ? — Y es. 

24067.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  after  Elizabeth  Harris  was  examined  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

24068.  “  Elizabeth  Harris,”  it  is  stated,  “  was  brought  in  to  support  a  charge 
of  her  having  had  tea,  sugar,  butter,  and  beer  allowed  to  her,  which  the  master 
had  fraudulently  withheld  from  her.  She  was,  however,  sent  out  again,  while 
it  was  arranged  between  the  parties  and  the  Commissioner  in  what  manner  the 
evidence  should  be  taken.  This  woman  is  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  on  other 
charges  against  the  master.  For  him  it  was  contended  that  she  should  at  pre¬ 
sent  be  questioned  only  on  her  own  case  ;  that  no  question  should  lead  her  into 
other  cases  until  these  were  brought  regularly  forward  in  their  rotation.  Mr. 
May,  on  the  other  side,  sought  to  examine  her  on  all  the  charges  within  her 
knowledge,  or  he  would  produce  her  as  a  witness  and  would  let  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  examine  her.  Mr.  Parker  decided  that  she  must  only  now  be  examined 
in  the  one  case ;  she  might  afterwards  be  called  on  other  charges.  Mr.  May 
stated  that  the  Medical  Relief  Book  having  been  upset  as  evidence  on  a  former 
day,  because  of  its  incompleteness,  he  was  not  prepared  to  prove  Harris’s  case. 
He  wished  to  produce  her  as  a  witness  on  other  charges.  He  wished  some  case 
to  be  taken  which  involved  the  immoral  character  of  the  master.  Mr.  Missing 
objected,  and  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to-day  to  go  into  other  cases  ;  this 
was  appointed  for  to-day,  and  he  was  only  prepared  to  defend  this.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  thought  Mr.  May  was  not  taking  the  high  ground  he  should  occupy 
in  conducting  an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  It  was  very  unfair  to  make  insinuations 
bit  by  bit,  and  not  to  proceed  with  them  at  once  to  a  conclusion ;  each  charge 

should 
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should  be  pursued  separately.”  Is  that  a  correct  account  of  what  passed  ?  Mr.  H.  P.  Curtis. 
— Yes.  _ 

24069.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Parker  gave  such  a  reproof  as  this  to  Mr.  13  August  1846. 
May  ? — Yes. 

24070.  Perhaps  you  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  Mr.  May  not  being  alto¬ 
gether  satisfied  with  Mr.  Parker’s  conduct  towards  him  ? — Of  course  not. 

24071.  What  was  your  impression  as  to  the  progress  made  in  establishing 
those  charges  against  the  master  at  the  end  of  the  peculation  cases? — My  im¬ 
pression  is,  that  not  one  of  them  was  substantiated  at  all. 

24072.  Will  you  attend  to  what  I  now  read  to  you:  “  As  to  the  Poor-law 
Inquiry,  it  will  soon,  should  no  better  evidence  be  called  against  the  governor 
and  matron,  cause  these  persons  to  be  pitied,  and  prove  them  to  be  wronged. 

Already  the  inquiry  is  a  mere  personal  inquiry  between  the  doctor  and  the 
doctor’s  friends,  and  the  governor  and  the  governor’s  friends.  In  short,  a  great 
many  charges  have  been  started  by  the  former,  which  they  cannot  substantiate, 
some  of  which  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  great 
and  well-founded  excitement  in  the  public  mind  about  the  bone-gnawing  ques¬ 
tion.”  Does  your  impression  accord  with  that  ? — Entirely. 

24073.  I  have  asked  you  previously  about  some  passages  in  the  report  of  the 
“  Morning  Chronicle do  you  know  who  it  was  reported  for  the  “  Morning 
Chronicle”  on  that  occasion? — No. 

24074.  He  was  not  a  personal  friend  of  yours,  or  connected  with  you  ? — Not 
at  all. 

24075.  Do  you  know  that  no  friend  of  yours  reported  on  that  occasion? — I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  no  one  I  had  any  connexion  with  made  any  reports.  I 
was  too  much  occupied  to  make  reports  myself. 

24076.  Mr.  Etwall.\  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  gentleman  that  re¬ 
ported  for  the  “  Morning  Chronicle,”  also  reported  for  “  The  League”  ?—  I 
really  do  not.  The  other  reporter,  I  believe,  was  for  the  “  Morning  Herald 
I  understood  him  to  say  so. 

24077.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  I  believe,  in  addition  to  the  very  extensive  branches 
of  practice  you  have  enumerated,  you  are  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  prisoners  in  that  district  of  country? — Not  particularly  extensively 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  prisoners.  I  am  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  them  also. 

24078.  Have  not  you  been  in  considerable  practice  in  the  defence  of  prisoners 
in  that  district? — No.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  attending  before  the  bench 
of  magistrates  very  frequently,  both  for  prosecuting  and  defending. 

24079.  At  the  assizes  and  sessions? — Not  much  at  the  assizes  and  sessions. 

24080.  It  is  your  good  fortune  as  a  professional  man  to  be  secured  by  a  good 
many  innocent  men,  who  are  anxious  to  vindicate  their  characters? — Not  parti¬ 
cularly  so ;  I  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  establishing  the  innocence  of  those 
who  have  been  unjustly  accused  ;  that  has  happened  to  be  the  case  sometimes. 

24081 .  Were  you  instructing  Mr.  Missing  on  behalf  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal  ? — I  was. 

24082.  Mr.  Missing  is  a  barrister,  I  believe? — He  is. 

24083.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  your  client,  Mr. 

M‘Dougal,  that  nothing  which  passed  between  him  and  you  confidentially  should 
be  disclosed,  and  therefore  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  ask  you  as  to  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — I  do  know  that  that  is  the  case. 

24084.  It  is  upon  that  ground  that  I  refrain  from  asking  you  any  questions 
on  the  subject.  You  said  just  now  that  the  complaint  of  Susan  Barrett  was  that 
she  had  not  had  gin  ? — Yes. 

24085.  Do  you  mean  to  adhere  to  that  as  being  the  whole  of  her  complaint  ? 

—No,  I  do  not  think  the  whole  complaint  was  that ;  my  attention  was  principally 
directed  to  that  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the  defence  being  that  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  smuggling  gin  into  the  poorhouse. 

24086.  Are  not  you  aware  that  she  had  made  a  formal  complaint  of  not  having 
had  the  tea  or  butter  which  had  been  ordered  her  ? — There  might  have  been 
those  articles  mentioned  incidentally  in  examination,  but  I  think  the  serious 

part  of  the  charge,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  was  withholding  gin  which  the  doctor  had 
ordered  her. 

24087.  I  believe  your  counsel,  Mr.  Missing,  made  a  suggestion  to  Mr.  Parker; 
did  not  lie  use  these  words,  “  Ihen  the  whole  of  her  complaint  is  that  she  did 
not  get  gin  enough  r  I  think  it  is  very  likely  he  did,  because  my  attention  was 
more  particularly  directed  to  that. 

0.45—42. 


24088.  In 
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Mr.  H.  P.  Curtis.  24088.  In  the  answer  you  gave  a  little  while  ago,  did  you  mean  to  convey  to 
-  — -  the  Committee  the  imputation  that  her  complaint  was  that  she  did  not  get  gin 

13  August  1846.  enough? — Yes,  I  did  mean  to  convey  that  meaning. 

24089.  Without  reference  to  gin  as  a  medicine  ordered  for  her,  that  she  did 
not  get  gin  enough  in  a  general  sense? — No,  I  did  not  say  that;  I  do  not  think 
she  would  have  had  the  audacity  to  make  the  complaint  that  she  did  not  get  gin 
enough,  but  that  she  did  not  get  the  quantity  of  gin  which  the  medical  man  had 
ordered  for  her. 

24090.  That  suggestion  of  the  counsel  upon  that  occasion  seems  to  bear  the 
contrary  interpretation,  but  you  did  not  mean  it  in  that  sense  ? — That  she  did 
not  get  the  gin  that  was  ordered  for  her  by  the  medical  man. 

24091.  You  said  something  about  smuggling  gin  into  the  workhouse;  what 
was  that?— That  she  and  her  friends  had  smuggled  gin  into  the  workhouse. 
That  was  part  of  the  proof  which  was  adduced  before  Mr.  Parker ;  and  indeed, 

I  believe,  that  coming  out  in  cross-examination  first  excited  her. 

24092.  How  was  it  proved  that  gin  was  smuggled  into  the  workhouse? — The  V 
party  herself,  who  brought  it  in,  was  called. 

24093.  Who  was  that? — I  think  it  was  in  Barrett’s  case  that  that  was  done. 

24094.  Mr.  EtwalL]  Did  not  Barrett  admit  first  that  she  had  sent  out  to 
buy  gin  ? — She  did. 

24095.  Mr.  S.  Worthy. ]  Who  was  it  proved  that  she  had  been  smuggling 
gin?— I  forget  the  names  of  the  parties;  it  was  some  relative  of  Barrett’s. 
M‘Dougal  had  found  it  out,  and  he  communicated  the  name  of  the  party  to  me ; 

I  took  the  examination  of  the  witness,  and  she  was  afterwards  called. 

24096.  As  to  those  reports  in  the  “  Morning  Chronicle,”  has  your  attention 
been  called  to  them  before  to-day? — No;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  read  the  report 
in  the  “  Morning  Chronicle.” 

24007.  The  opinion  which  you  have  given  is  an  opinion  given  at  the  moment 
from  what  you  have  heard  read? — Yes. 

24098.  I  believe  during  the  whole  of  this  inquiry,  naturally,  as  Mr.  M‘Dougal 
was  your  client,  you  took,  as  was  to  be  expected,  considerable  interest  in  his 
cause? — Undoubtedly  I  did. 

24099.  And  you  used  to  be  in  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  so  forth?  — 

I  did. 

24100.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Relative  to  the  statement  in  the  “  Times”  and  the 
“  Morning  Chronicle,”  is  not  there  a  great  difference  in  them  upon  this  point; 
the  report  of  the  “  Times”  is  a  statement  of  the  evidence;  the  report  that  has 
been  read  to  you  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  from  the  “  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle”  is  more  the  opinion  of  the  reporter  than  a  statement  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  given? — Taking  the  report  in  the  “  Times”  to  be  as  you  say  it  is  ;  I  do 
not  know  it,  I  have  had  no  means  of  comparing  either  one  or  the  other.  That 
which  was  read  to  me  just  now,  appears  certainly  to  combine  the  evidence  and 
the  opinion  of  the  reporter. 

24101.  Is  it  not  more  an  opinion  upon  the  evidence,  than  a  report  of  the 
evidence  ? — Perhaps  it  is  more. 

24102.  Mr.  S.  Worthy. \  You  had  no  reason  for  complaining  of  any  unfair¬ 
ness  towards  Mr.  M‘Dougal  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parker  ? — No. 

24103.  Mr.  EtwalL ]  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Prendergast  calling  Mr.  Parker’s 
attention  to  the  mode  in  which  he  took  down  the  evidence  that  was  given  ? — I  do. 

24104.  Do  you  recollect  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Parker  added  something  to 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  produced  to  support  the  charges  against  Mr— 
MfDougal,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Prendergast? — I  think  there 
were  two  or  three  instances  of  the  kind;  but  there  were  a  variety  of  other 
instances  in  which  Mr.  Prendergast  interfered,  and  it  turned  out,  upon  reference 
to  my  notes,  which  were  as  voluminous  as  I  could  well  take  them,  that  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  notes  were  correct ;  in  general  that  was  the  result  of  the  reference. 

24105.  Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Parker,  upon  Mr.  Prendergast  making  any 
objections,  referred  to  your  notes  as  corroborative  of  his  own  ? — Certainly  not. 

24106.  Then  what  do  you  mean? — He  read  his  own  notes  again;  I  referred 
then  to  particular  passages  I  had  taken  down,  and  I  said,  “  I  am  quite  certain 
you  are  correct.” 

24107.  Did  you  adduce  the  testimony  of  your  notes  to  corroborate  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  s  notes  r — Yes,  if  so  using  them  was  in  corroboration  of  them;  not  that  I 
believe  Mr.  Parker  needed  my  corroboration. 


24108.  Do 
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24108.  Do  you  recollect  those  occasions  of  the  omission  of  some  evidence 
against  the  master  which  Mr.  Prendergast  called  Mr.  Parker’s  attention  to? — 
There  were  two  or  three  instances  which  I  do  remember ;  it  is  not  unusual 
I  believe  even  for  Judges  to  have  their  notes  corrected  by  the  notes  of  the 
counsel. 

24109.  Chairman .]  Do  you  remember  an  occasion  on  which  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Parker’s  notes  was  doubted  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  on  reference  to  the 
shorthand  writer,  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Parker  was  correct  ? — I  do ;  I  think 
it  was  on  the  last  day ;  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  particular  subject. 

24110.  Mr.  Christie.']  Will  you  look  at  this  report  in  the  “  Chronicle,”  and 
tell  the  Committee  whether  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  report  of  the  evidence? — - 
This  ( referring  to  the  report )  is  a  report  of  the  evidence. 

24111.  That,  I  believe,  is  Mr.  Westlake’s  evidence? — Yes. 

24112.  Do  you  recollect  his  giving  evidence  ? — I  do. 

Cv-r  24113.  Mr.  Westlake  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  I  suggested  two  years  ago 
that  a  book  should  be  kept,  stating  what  each  pauper  had.  (Mr.  Missing .) 
Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  how  this  book  could  be  a  check  upon  the  master  when 
it  is  kept  by  himself?  (Mr.  Westlake.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  not  been  a  suf¬ 
ficient  check.  Had  I  not  thought  Mr.  M‘Dougal  was  all  powerful  with  the  Board, 
I  would  have  devised  some  other  check.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  useless 
for  me  to  have  checked,  as  even  a  suspicion  of  mine  being  made  known  to  the 
Board  would  have  ended  in  my  losing  my  situation  and  probably  my  character.” 
Do  you  remember  that? — Yes. 

24114.  “Now,  sir,  when  you  knew  that  book  was  not  correct,  why  did  you 
sign  it  ?  (Mr.  IV 1 estlake.)  Probably  as  much  from  custom  as  anything.*’ — I 
remember  the  words. 

24115.  “And  did  you  sign  it  without  having  ascertained  that  it  was  accu¬ 
rate  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  did.  I  may  explain,  that  hoping  it  might  operate  as  a  check 
on  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  I  erased  from  the  book  this  entry  ( pointing  to  one),  which 
refers  to  two  persons  having  allowances  which  I  knew  they  had  not  got.  They 
are  entered  as  in  the  pest*house  ;  I  shall  prove  that  they  never  received  what 
was  charged  for  them.  It  was  part  of  my  system  to  inquire  of  the  patients 
whether  the  extras  ordered  had  been  furnished  ;  and  I  again  and  again  ordered 
things.  I  wish  to  correct  this.  I  did  not  inquire  of  the  patients,  but  having  a 
suspicion  I  again  and  again  ordered  these  extras.  I  think  I  could  not  have 
easily  ascertained  the  fact  by  inquiry  on  any  one  day.  I  believe  the  paupers 
generally  to  be  in  a  state  of  slavish  fear  in  this  house.  It  is  perhaps  two  years 
since,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  that  I  thought  this.  I  did  continue  so  act  as  medi¬ 
cal  officer  having  that  belief  without  bringing  it  before  the  Board.  I  feared  that 
the  health  of  my  patients  must  suffer  if  the  suspicions  I  entertained  were  true  ; 
and  it  has  given  me  many  a  sleepless  night.  Instead  of  letting  that  go  on  for 
a  year  and  a  half  it  was  my  duty,  I  confess,  to  have  at  once  investigated  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  those  suspicions.”  Is  that  a  correct  account  to  the  best  of 
your  recollection  of  what  was  said  to  Mr.  Westlake  upon  that  occasion  ? — It  is 
quite  correct. 


H.  W.  Parker ,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

24116.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  wish  to  hand  in  a  Table  showing  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  omissions  of  the  Tabular  Statement  already  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  purporting  to  be  the  number  of  visits  paid  by  you  to  the  unions  within 
your  district,  during  1842, 1843,  1844,  and  1845  ?— I  do. 

24117.  Will  you  hand  it  in  ? — 

\The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows :] 


Mr.  H.  P.  Curtis. 


13  August  1845. 


H.  W.  Parker. 
Esq. 


O.45—42. 


I 


Table 
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IF.  H.  Parker , 
Esq. 


13  August  1846. 


TABLE  showing  Omissions  in  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  Tabular  Statement  of  the  Date  and 
Number  of  Visits  made  to  the  several  Unions  in  Mr.  Parker’ s  District  during  the  Years  1842, 
1843,  1844,  and  1845. 


Amesbury 
Andover  - 
Arundel  - 
Ash  Incorpora¬ 
tion. 

Aylesbury 

Basingstoke 

Bermondsey 

Bradford  - 
Brighton  - 

Canterbury 
Chailey  - 
Cookham  - 
Cuckfield 

Dursley  - 
East  Grinstead 
East  Preston  In¬ 
corporation. 


Eton 

Fareham  - 
Farnborough  In¬ 
corporation. 
Godstone  - 
Hastings  - 
Headley  Incor¬ 
poration. 

High  worth  and 
Swindon. 
Hungerford 
Kingsclere 
Marlborough  - 
Newbury  - 
New  Forest 
Newhaven 
Portsea  Island  - 
Reading  - 
Ringwood 
Romsey  - 
Rye 

Salisbury  - 
Southampton  - 


Date  of 
Annexation 
to 

District. 


8  Feb.  1842 
8  - 
8  - 

8  - 


8  - 


Date 

of  Removal 
from 
District. 


8  Feb.  1842 
Not  in  district 


Not  in  district 
8  Feb.  1842 

Not  in  district 
8  Feb.  1842 
1  Jan.  - 

8  Feb.  - 


8  Feb.  1842 

8  - 


1  8  42. 


1  8  4  3. 


1  84  4. 


June  17,  18 

April  25. 

-  -  Nov.  24, 

25,  28,  30, 

April  5,  19. 

-  |  Dec.  24, 

-  -  (Visit  with  Committee  of  Portsea 
Island  Board  of  Guardians.) 

Jan.  10 


8  Feb.  1842 


8  - 
8  - 


8  - 

8  - 

8  - 


1  Jan.  - 

8  Feb. 

8  - 
8  - 

1  Jan.  - 

8  Feb.  - 

8  - 
8  - 

1  Jan  - 

8  Feb.  - 

8  -*■ 

8  - 


8  - 

8  - 


South  Stoneham 

8  - 

Staines 

8  - 

Stockbridge 

8  - 

Sutton  Incorpo¬ 

8  - 

ration. 

Uckfield  - 

8  - 

W antage  - 

1  Jan. 

Wareham  and 

8  Feb. 

Purbeck. 

Westhampnett  - 

8  - 

Windsor  - 

1  Jan. 

Wycombe 

1  / 

Oct.  7. 


Jan.  6. 


-  -  May  24  ; 
Oct.  14. 


-  -  May  4, 18, 
27. 


-  -  Feb.  16; 
April  24,  25, 
26 ;  June  19, 
30. 


May  1,  3. 


Aug.  6. 


Dec.  14. 


Oct.  2,  3 


Jan.  31 


Feb.  21. 
Dec.  22  - 

Nov.  30  - 


8  Feb.  1842 


--April  27  ; 
May  2,  13, 
16;  Sept.  28. 


Nov.  29 
March  10 
Sept.  16. 


Mar.  14  - 
May  6. 


Feb.  2. 


June  12,  27. 
Aug.  31. 

-  March  7 ; 
Dec.  11,  12. 
Apr.  20. 

-  -  Jan.  6,  7, 
16,  17,  18, 
19,20;  Feb. 
9, 10,11, 13; 
Apr.  10,  11, 
12,  13. 

Jan.  7. 


Feb.  9. 


-  -  Feb.  15 ; 
Mar.  30,31; 
May  17. 


June  8. 
Oct.  25. 

Apr.  24. 


1  845. 


Oct.  1. 


May  19. 


July  21. 


-  -  June  6  ; 
Oct.  17,23. 

Oct.  16,  24. 


--Sep.  17, 
18,  20. 


Oct.  14. 
Oct.  3. 


Oct.  13. 
June  3. 


Oct.  31. 
Oct.  1. 

i 

April  1. 

Oct.  30. 

Oct.  2,  30. 
Oct.  4. 


Oct.  30. 


Oct.  18. 


Oct.  14. 


Total  Visits  Omitted 


-  101 
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In  preparing  the  Table  I  have  adopted  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners :  whenever  I  have  been  out  of  a  union,  though  transacting  the 
business  of  that  union  in  another  part  of  the  country,  I  have  not  entered  that  as 
a  visit. 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Westlake ,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

24118.  Chairman .]  I  believe  you  wish  to  submit  some  explanation  to  the 
Committee,  in  reference  to  what  has  been  mentioned  to-day,  as  to  a  labourer 
carrying  a  truss  of  hay  into  your  premises  for  you  ? — I  do ;  I  was  sent  for  into 
the  Board-room  on  the  Saturday,  and  a  complaint  was  made  that  a  man  whom 
I  had  ordered  out-door  relief  for  on  the  previous  Saturday,  had  been  seen  carry¬ 
ing  a  truss  ol  hay  into  my  house.  I  inquired  whether  such  a  thing  occurred ;  it 
was  quite  unknown  to  me ;  the  man  had  been  dangerously  ill  for  many  months 
before,  and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  moment  quite  unable  to  do  a  day’s  work. 
It  appeared,  on  my  inquiring  of  my  servant,  that  a  load  of  hay  had  been  brought 

my  house  that  day.  The  farmer  who  brought  it  employed  this  man  to  attend 
to  his  horses,  and  whether  he  took  in  a  truss  or  not  was  perfectly  unknown 
to  me. 

241 19.  Did  you  examine  that  man  ? — I  did. 

24120.  And  at  the  time  you  examined  him  was  he  in  a  state  unable  to  work  ? 
—Yes. 

24121.  Has  he  been  in  bed? — No  ;  but  he  has  a  diseased  liver,  of  which  he 
will  never  recover. 

24122.  Mr.  Sheridan.'\  And  since  that  time  he  has  received  parish  relief? — 
Constantly. 

24123.  Captain  Pechell.']  He  was  not  employed  by  you? — No. 

24124.  Then  any  statement  or  insinuation  which  would  lead  the  Committee 
to  understand  that  he  was  working  for  you  is  certainly  incorrect  and  unfounded  ? 
—  Perfectly  so. 

2412,5.  Mr.  El  wall.']  You  were  not  aware  of  the  circumstance  till  you  were 
called  before  the  Board  of  Guardians? — I  was  not. 

24126.  Chairman ,]  There  are  one  or  two  other  points  upon  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  understand  you  wish  to  give  some  explanation? — There  are.  The  answer 
to  question  17998,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Frank  Loscombe,  states,  “  he  did  not 
give  his  orders  verbally  to  the  master  or  matron ;  he  gave  them,  as  he  says 
himself,  to  the  nurse  occasionally,  and  sometimes  to  the  patient  himself ;  and  I 
believe  he  mentioned  one  or  two  instances  when  he  gave  them  to  the  master  or 
matron.”  I  beg  to  refer  the  Committee  to  page  32  in  the  copy  of  the  “  Times” 
evidence.  “  I  adopted,”  I  sa}^,  “  various  courses;  1  gave  verbal  instructions  to  the 
governor  and  matron.”  I  also  state,  in  page  78,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
me  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  “  To  whom  was  the  verbal  order  given  ?— Frequently  to 
Mr.  M‘Dougal  and  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  and  sometimes  to  the  pauper  and  the  nurse.” 
Mr.  Loscombe  also  states  in  the  question  put  to  him  b}^  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Finsbury,  in  17994,  “  Did  you  show  that  his  books  were  incorrectly  kept? — 
I  never  looked  at  his  Indoor  Medical  Return  Book.  I  have  constantly  asked 
him  with  regard  to  the  sick  in  the  house,  and  he  has  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  treatment.”  In  17996,  “  Did  you  examine  the  other  books 
of  the  union  ? — I  examined  the  other  medical  returns,  and  Mr.  Westlake’s  out¬ 
door  medical  returns  in  particular,  and  I  have  gone  down  the  medical  return, 
name  by  name,  and  asked  him  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  there  returned 
as  sick,  and  as  to  their  wants,  and  I  have  said,  with  regard  to  the  sick  in  the 
house,  ‘  I  presume  they  have  all  they  require  ?  ’  and  he  said  he  was  satisfied  with 
their  treatment.”  With  regard  to  out-door  medical  returns,  I  would  state  that 
Mr.  Loscombe  never  on  any  one  occasion  asked  me  with  regard  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  people.  He  might  have  gone  down,  name  by  name,  to  seek 
for  an  individual  in  his  employment,  or  with  a  view  of  hunting  up  a  case  against 
Mr.  Cooke,  as  was  the  case  in  the  instance  which  has  been  cited  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Maidmont  s  wife.  On  that  occasion  I  recollect  Mr.  Loscombe  calling 
upon  me  or  meeting  me,  and  asked  me  if  1  would  furnish  him  with  some  cases 
against  Mr.  Cooke.  With  regard  to  his  stating  that  I  have  expressed  myself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  treatment,  referring  to  the  house,  and  that  he  has 
said,  “  With  regard  to  the  sick  in  the  house,  I  presume  they  have  all  they 
require  r”  and  that  I  have  said  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  treatment,  I 
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deny  most  positively  that  Mr.  Loscombe  ever  asked  me  such  a  question,  and 
consequently  I  could  not  have  given  such  an  answer ;  and  as  Mr.  Loscombe 
staled  before  the  Committee  that  he  had  unlimited  confidence  in  Mr.  M‘Dougal 
and  myself  up  to  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  it  appears  to  me  that  by  asking  such 
questions  he  implies  that  he  had  some  suspicions  himself.  If  he  had  any  suspi¬ 
cion,  I  submit  whether  he  does  not  fall  under  a  share  of  that  censure  he  so  freely 
metes  out  to  me,  in  not  looking  at  the  medical  book,  where  lie  could  have  seen 
the  cases  particularly ;  he  was  one  of  the  visiting  committee  at  the  time. 

24127.  Mr.  Christie.']  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  treatment  the  sick  received 
in  the  house? — I  was  not ;  of  course  1  could  not  be. 

24128.  At  that  time? — No. 

24129.  And  yet  you  remained  medical  officer,  and  made  no  complaint  ? — I 
did  not ;  I  had  not  a  case  on  which  I  could  bring  proof. 

24130.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  follow,  that  because  Mr.  Loscombe  asked  you 
a  question  about  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  you  being  the  medical  officer  of  the 
workhouse,  he  had  suspicions  about  their  being  properly  treated  ? — He  never 
asked  me  such  a  question. 

24131.  Who  was  the  proper  person  for  him  to  ask  upon  the  subject? — I  say 
he  never  did  ;  but  if  he  had  asked  me,  I  think  there  must  have  been  some 
suspicion  upon  his  part. 

24132.  Who  would  be  the  proper  person  to  whom  to  direct  such  inquiries?— 
Unquestionably,  the  medical  officer. 

24133.  That  was  you,  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

24134.  What  was  Mr.  Loscombe? — One  of  the  acting  visiting  committee. 

24135.  If  one  of  the  acting  visiting  committee  asked  you  a  question  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  in  the  workhouse,  would  it  be  a  proper  inference  from  that, 
that  he  had  suspicions  that  the  master  did  not  do  his  duty  ? — I  bring  that  deduc¬ 
tion  to  bear  from  that  fact,  Mr.  Loscombe  having  expressed  himself  before  this 
Committee  as  having  been  then  perfectly  satisfied  with  both  myself  and  Mr. 
M'Dougal,  and  having  no  question  of  suspicion,  either  one  of  two  things  must 
follow  ;  he  must  have  had  no  suspicion,  or  he  was  equally  negligent  in  his  duty 
as  a  committee-man,  in  not  having  noticed  the  Medical  Workhouse  Book. 

24136.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Mr.  Loscombe,  a  member  of  the  visiting  com¬ 
mittee,  would  have  done  his  duty  in  giving  up  all  control  over  the  master, 
because  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  conduct  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  think 
they  were  extremely  negligent. 

24137.  What  do  you  think  yourself? — In  what  respect? 

24138.  Do  you  think  you  were  also  extremely  negligent  ? — I  did  not  consider 
that  I  was.  I  have  stated  before  this  Committee,  that  I  frequently  neglected  to 
give  orders,  considering  that  the  Board  would  not  grant  them  ;  and  I  omitted  to 
mention  one  case,  which  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  that  where  I  had 
ordered  extra  relief,  it  was  always  counteracted  by  the  guardians.  If  mutton, 
for  instance,  was  ordered,  bread  in  proportion,  or  sometimes  exceeding  the 
value,  would  be  taken  off.  I  have  actually  given  mutton  myself,  as  I  considered 
it  would  place  the  pauper  in  a  much  worse  position  to  order  him  mutton,  and 
then  to  have  my  orders  counteracted  in  the  way  they  had  been ;  that  occurred 
frequently. 

24139.  In  how  many  instances  do  you  think  that  occurred  while  you  were 
medical  officer  ? — That  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

24140.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  of  it? — No. 

24141.  Mr.  Etwall.]  The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  has  read  the 
latter  part  of  your  examination  to-day  ;  was  that  evidence,  which  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to,  freely  and  voluntarily  given  by  you  ? — Certainly  not ;  but  exacted  from 
me,  I  think,  in  a  very  unfair  way. 

24142.  Did  you  see  any  alteration  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Parker  after  the 
shorthand  writer  came  down  from  London  at  the  close  of  that  investigation  ? — 
Very  great. 

24143.  In  what  way? — He  was  more  quiet;  there  was  a  greater  degree  of 
order  observed,  and  as  regards  the  report  there  is  the  greatest  difference.  After 
the  shorthand  writer  came  down,  you  will  find  the  statement  in  the  printed 
paper  to  be  very  nearly  verbatim ;  but  before  that  there  were  the  greatest  dis¬ 
crepancies. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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[a real  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and  of 
Papers ,  6 )C.  laid  before  them ,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confned  to  the  object  for  tvhiih  they 
are  printed ,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees .] 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  T.  Duncomhe. 
Mr.  Rtwall. 

Sir  William  Jolliffe. 


Captain  Peehell. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  John  Walsh. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  David  Cooper ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

24144.  Mr.  Etwall.-]  YOU  are  Curate  of  St.  John’s,  Portsea  ?— I  am.  Tl  P 

Yes4'45’  Y°U  ^  qUlte  unconnected  with  the  town  of  Andover,  I  believe  ?—  David  Cooper . 

24146.  Were  you  there  last  August  ?— ' Yes,  I  went  there  on  Monday,  the  H  August  1846. 
25th  August. 

24147.  What  was  your  object  in  going  ? — Private  business  1  had. 

_  _  2^?4  •  Ad  you  attend  the  inquiry  at  that  time  which  was  going  on  before 

Mr.  Parker,  relative  to  some  transactions  at  the  union  workhouse  ? _ I  did. 

24149.  How  many  days  were  you  present  there?—!  went  there,  I  think 

about  three  o  clock  on  Monday,  and  I  was  there  the  greater  part  of  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  ox  2 

2415°.  Had  you  any  particular  reasons  for  attending  that  inquiry  ?— On 
Monday  I  saw  people  collected  in  groups  in  the  streets,  and,  apparently,  ex¬ 
cited.  I  asked  the.  reason,  and  they  told  me  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 

inquiry  that  was  going  on,  and  I  went  up  there  to  hear  what  was  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  ~ 

24151.  Merely  from  curiosity  ?— Quite  so. 

24152.  You  arrived  there  about  three  o’clock  on  the  first  day,  you  say? _ 

About  an  hour  before  the  adjournment,  I  think. 

24153.  Did  anything  particular  strike  you  on  entering  the  room  in  which 

the  inquiry  was  going  on  ? — I  saw  a  woman  placed  on  a  bed  in  a  very  exhausted 
state.  J 


24154.  Did  you  hear  her  examined  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
question  asked  while  I  was  there ;  she  seemed  unable  to  speak. 

24155.  Chairman. ]  Do  you  mean  she  was  on  the  bed  before  you  got  in  or 
did  you  see  the  bed  brought  in  ?— They  were  assisting  her  to  get  on  the  bed 
I  think,  when  I  went  in.  * 

24156.  Mr.  Etwall.]  And  she  was  carried  out  afterwards,  I  believe  ?— Yes 
the  bed  was  carried  out  with  her  upon  it. 

24157.  Did  she  appear  in  a  state  of  great  debility  ?— Great  exhaustion  indeed  • 
1  thought  her  in  a  dying  state  at  the  time. 

24158.  Did  Mr.  Parker  show  any  anxiety  relative  to  the  state  in  which  the 
woman  was? — Not  that  I  observed. 

24159.  Did  anything  strike  you  in  the  mode  of  proceeding,  during  the  time 
you  were  there  on  the  first  day  ?— I  heard  one  gentleman  interrupt  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  two  or  three  times,  by  making  observations,  and  Mr.  May  objecting  to 
the  interruption.  J  J  h 

24160.  Do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  was?— I  was  told  it  was  Mr. 
Loscombe ;  there  were  two  Mr.  Loscombes  there ;  this  was  Mr.  Ilem-v  Los- 
combe,  they  told  me.  - 


24161.  Did  you  think  his  interruptions  were  uncalled  for,  and  interfered  with 
the  business  which  was  going  on  ?— When  I  found  he  was  not  called  as  a  wit- 
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ness,  or  acting  as  a  professional  man  on  the  occasion,  I  did  not  think  they  were 
called  for. 

•24162.  Did  Mr.  Parker  call  him  to  order  for  his  interruptions? — Not  that  I 
heard. 

24163.  Did  Mr.  May  object  to  his  interruptions? — Yes,  he  appealed  to  the 
Commissioner  two  or  three  times  respecting  the  interruptions. 

24164.  And  the  Commissioner  did  not,  upon  his  appeal,  call  Mr.  Loscombe 
to  order? — Not  that  I  heard. 

24165.  You  were  there  a  great  part  of  the  second  day,  I  believe? — The 
greater  part  I  should  say. 

24166.  Did  you  observe  any  difference  in  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  towards  the 
witnesses  who  were  there  to  give  evidence  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  and  those  in 
his  favour  ? — I  should  not  say  with  regard  to  all  the  witnesses,  for  or  against, 
but  there  are  two  witnesses  1  perfectly  recollect ;  that  was  a  woman  called 
Grace,  and  Mr.  Westlake. 

24167.  Was  Grace’s  evidence  favourable  to  Mr.  M‘Dougal  ?  —  Generally 
favourable  ;  I  think  altogether  favourable  indeed. 

24168.  What  did  you  observe  relative  to  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  towards  Grace  ? 
— That  he  was  kind  in  his  manner  to  Grace ;  he  was  very  kind  towards  her, 
and  frequently  helped  her  in  making  an  answer,  or  objected  to  Mr.  May’s  mode 
of  putting  a  question. 

24169.  Chairman .]  When  you  say  helped  her  in  making  an  answer,  will  you 
explain  what  you  mean  by  “helped;”  do  you  mean  putting  words  into  her 
mouth  ? — Not  exactly.  For  instance,  I  remember  a  case  in  which  she  was 
questioned  respecting  some  family  broils  ;  some  dispute  between  the  master 
and  mistress,  and  on  that  occasion  I  remember  Mr.  Parker  making  an  observa¬ 
tion  to  help  her  out  of  it. 

241 70.  What  do  mean  by  helping  her  ;  do  you  mean,  that  when  she  declined 
to  answer,  he  suggested  an  answer  for  her  ? — No  ;  1  should  say  Mr.  Parker’s 
observation  broke  in  upon  her,  and  prevented  her  answer,  as  it  were. 

24171.  Do  I  understand  you  distinctly  as  saying,  that  when  she  was  about  to 
answer,  Mr.  Parker  by  an  observation  interrupted  her,  and  prevented  her  answer¬ 
ing  } — For  instance,  in  a  case  where  some  question  arose  respecting  washing 
clothes  on  Sunday,  Mr.  May  was  pressing  this  woman  with  respect  to  the  opera¬ 
tion,  how  far  the  operation  was  performed.  I  remember  Mr.  Parker  making  the 
observation,  that  it  was  not  washing,  it  was  putting  in  soda,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  not  allowing  her  to  answer.  I  only  mention  that  as  one  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  struck  me  that  he  was  kind  in  his  manner  towards  her.  I  do 
not  say  there  was  anything  unfair. 

24172.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Parker  did  not  allow  her  to  answer  some  of  Mr. 
May’s  questions  without  making  observations  himself  before  she  answered  ? — 
My  impression  is,  that  he  did  so  ;  but  it  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
her  right,  or  setting  Mr.  May  right  as  to  some  things  he  was  pressing  her 
upon. 

24173.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Or  was  it  intended  to  explain  her  answer  to  Mr.  May  ? 
— No  ;  I  rather  think  it  was  explaining  how  far  the  master  might  be  authorized 
in  doing  this  without  any  censure. 

24174.  Did  you  conceive  it  was  interrupting  Mr.  May  in  the  line  of  examina¬ 
tion  he  was  proposing  to  pursue  ? — No  ;  two  or  three  times  he  did  stop  him 
when  he  was  putting  a  question. 

24175.  Mr.  Etwall.]  You  named  Mr.  Westlake  as  one  of  the  witnesses  you 
heard  examined? — Yes. 

24176.  What  was  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  towards  Mr.  Westlake  when  he  was 
under  examination  ? — I  thought  his  manner  was  uncourteous  towards  him. 

24177.  Were  his  expressions  strong  towards  Mr.  Westlake? — There  were 
two  or  three  expressions  which  I  thought  were  not  such  as  ought  to  be  used  to 
a  gentleman. 

24178.  Did  you  think  his  manner  was  calculated  to  confuse  the  witness  i — 
Decidedly  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  case. 

24179.  Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Parker  was  examining  Mr. 
Westlake  relative  to  the  entries  in  the  medical  books  ? — That  was  one  of  the 
remarks  which  struck  me  particularly  which  was  made  then,  when  he  told  Mr. 
Westlake  that  he  thought  his  reading,  or  rather  his  apportioning  certain  quan¬ 
tities 
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titles  from  an  “  aggregate  amount/5  I  think  was  the  expression,  was  almost  a 
fraud  ;  the  expression  “  fraud  struck  me  as  particularly  strong  on  that  occasion. 

24180.  Did  you  think  that  that  was  a  mode  of  expression  which  should  not 
have  been  used  by  a  gentleman  presiding  as  Mr.  Parker  was  at  that  inquiry? — 
In  the  capacity  of  a  judge,  I  thought  not.  I  thought  it  a  strong  expression  for 
a  man  to  use. 

24181.  Do  you  remember  any  other  expressions  of  Mr.  Parker  during  Mr. 
Westlake  s  examination  ?• — There  was  also  a  question  asked  with  reference  to  a 
threat  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Westlake  concerning 
Barrett  s  irascibility  of  temper.  Mr.  Westlake  was  alleged  to  have  said,  “  she 
must  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  if  she  was  not  more  quiet and  he  was 
pressed  very  hard  upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Parker  :  he  said,  “  the  best  autho¬ 
rities  were  totally  opposed  to  such  a  threat  being  held  out  to  a  person  who  was 
excited,  or  some  such  term  as  that,  and  I  thought  the  expression  wras  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lower  Mr.  Westlake’s  professional  character  in  the  estimation  of  those 
around  him. 

24182.  Was  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  excited  when  he  made  that  observation?  — 
It  was  rather. 

^  241  83.  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  what  you  saw  during  the  three  days 
of  Mr.  Parker’s  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  as  regards  the  witnesses  and 
the  legal  gentlemen  who  were  employed  ?~  Perhaps  I  may  explain  that  by 
stating  an  observation  I  made  to  Mr.  Westlake  on  the  second  or  third  evening 
of  the  examination  :  I  said  I  thought  unless  he  employed  a  person  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  examinations  in  a  court  of  justice,  Mr.  Westlake 
would  fail  in  substantiating  the  charges,  as  the  interruptions  were  so  numerous, 
and  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  was  so  calculated  to  confuse. 

24184.  Did  you  think  that  Mr.  Parker  was  different  in  his  conduct  towards 
Mr.  May  from  what  he  was  towards  Mr.  Missing  and  Mr.  Curtis  ? — I  thought 
so,  because  I  heard  Mr.  May  repeatedly  called  to  order  or  stopped  in  his  course 
of  examination,  and  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Missing  once  while  I  was  there  ;  I  speak 
of  course  from  recollection. 

24185.  And  towards  the  witnesses? — I  do  not  recollect  anything  except  in 
the  two  cases  I  have  named  before,  Grace  and  Mr.  Westlake. 

24186.  When  Mr.  Westlake  was  delivering  his  evidence  what  was  his  man¬ 
ner  ?— He  seemed  very  respectful  and  perfectly  calm. 

24187.  Had  you  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Westlake  previously  to  this 
inquiry  ? — I  believe  I  had  been  introduced  to  him  some  three  years  before,  but 
I  did  not  know  him  by  appearance  when  I  went  into  the  Board-room ;  I  was 
told  by  a  gentleman  sitting  there  which  was  Mr.  Westlake  ;  I  asked  him  which 
was  Mr.  Westlake. 

24188.  Were  you  the  curate  of  Westbury  ?— No,  I  was  curate  of  a  district 
church  in  Westbury. 

24189.  Mr.  Westlake  lived  in  Westbury  as  a  professional  man  previously  to 
your  residence  there,  I  believe  ? — Four  or  five  years  before  I  was  there. 

241 90.  What  was  the  character  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Westbury 
of  Mr.  Westlake  ? — His  professional  character  stood  remarkably  high,  and  his 
private  character,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  was  unexceptionable. 

24191.  At  the  time  you  were  at  Andover,  did  you  read  the  report  in  The 
Times  newspaper  of  the  inquiry  ? — Yes,  regularly/ 

24192.  Did  you  read  it  with  attention  ? — Very  great. 

24193.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  that  report?— I  thought  it 
was  substantially,  and  in  most  cases  verbally,  correct. 

24194.  Mr.  Christie.']  When  did  you  resume  your  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Westlake  ? — I  went  up  to  him  after  the  examination  was  over  on  the  first  day, 
and  told  him  who  I  was. 

24193-  After  that  I  suppose  you  were  in  occasional  communication  with 
him  ? — Yes. 

24196.  Had  you  any  acquaintance  on  the  other  side?— None,  with  any  of 
the  parties. 

24197.  You  say  Mr.  Parker  accused  Mr.  Westlake  of  a  fraud  ?— His  expres¬ 
sion  was  that  he  considered  it  almost  a  fraud. 

24198.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?— Perfectly  sure  of  that,  because  the  expression 
was  very  strong  at  the  time. 

24199*  You  have  spoken  to  the  accuracy  of  The  Times’  report;  do  you  re- 
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member  whether  you  saw  that  expression  in  the  report  of  The  Times  the  next 
clay  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  one  term  which  had  an  impression  on  my  mind,  which 
was  used  on  the  second  day’s  examination,  which  I  did  not  observe  in  the 
report,  and  therefore  I  did  not  mention  it  in  my  answer  to  the  Honourable 
Member. 

24200.  Will  you  mention  it  now? — It  occurred  to  me  that  the  word  “fence” 
was  used,  but  I  am  rather  uncertain  about  that. 

2420 1 .  Do  you  recollect  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Parker  so  said  was  almost  a 
fraud  ? — It  was  something  about  beer,  and  tea  and  sugar,  I  think. 

24202.  Do  you  recollect  anything  more  about  it? — 1  think  Mr.  West- 
lake  was  stating  that  a  certain  quantity  had  been  charged  by  the  master  against 
the  Board  or  against  the  union,  and  that  the  parties  had  not  received  the 
articles  that  were  charged ;  that  is  the  impression  on  my  mind. 

24203.  Do  not  you  think  Mr.  Westlake  was  saying  that  in  a  particular  case 
so  much  had  been  charged,  and  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  prove  it  from  the 
book  ? — I  think  it  was  to  some  person  that  there  was  a  certain  quantity 
charged. 

24204.  Do  you  remember  wrhat  was  in  that  book  from  which  he  proposed  to 
prove  that  in  this  one  case  so  much  had  been  charged  by  the  master  ? — No.  I 
did  not  see  the  book. 

24205.  Did  you  gather  from  what  passed  what  was  in  the  book  ? — No. 

24206.  Do  you  think  the  case  was  this,  that  after  Mr.  Westlake  said  he 
would  prove  from  the  book  that  in  one  case  so  much  had  been  charged,  he 
read  the  charge  made  for  a  number  of  persons,  and  then  himself  divided  the 
whole  between  those  persons  ? — It  was  the  expression  that  struck  me  as  a 
strong  one.  I  do  not  justify  either  party,  because  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  I  remember  the  expression  “  fraud.” 

24207.  Supposing  Mr.  Westlake  had  undertaken  to  prove  from  this  book 
that  in  one  case  so  much  had  been  charged,  and  on  finding  in  the  book  a 
charge  placed  against  the  names  of  a  number  of  persons,  which  in  the  book 
was  not  distributed  to  the  individuals,  he  distributed  an  equal  portion  of  the 
whole  to  each,  do  not  you  think  that  was  almost  a  fraud  ? — No,  I  do  not.  The 
term  fraud,  as  we  use  it,  appears  to  me  to  be  applied  in  general  to  some 
injury  by  deceit  done  to  persons.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  injury 
done  in  that  case  by  trying  to  cheat  or  deceive  any  one  person. 

24208.  Supposing  it  was  an  attempt  to  deceive  Mr.  Parker  and  the  persons 
present,  would  not  you,  as  a  clergyman,  say  that  that  was  almost  a  fraud  ? — I 
should  not  apply  the  term  fraud  to  it.  Supposing  it  was  an  attempt  to  deceive, 
I  should ;  but  I  am  not  to  suppose  anything  of  the  sort. 

24209.  I  wish  you  to  suppose  that ;  supposing  Mr.  Westlake  attempted  to 
deceive  Mr.  Parker  and  the  persons  present,  would  you  say  that  was  almost  a 
fraud  ? — Supposing  it ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Westlake’s  motives, 
nor  did  I  speak  of  motives  at  first. 

242 1 0.  Will  you  look  at  this,  which  you  yourself  say  is  an  accurate  report, 
and  will  you  read  it  ? — This  is  the  circumstance  to  which  I  refer.  “  In  the 
case  of  Caroline  Hope,  three  pints  of  beer,  one  ounce  of  tea,  half-pound  of 
sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  butter,  is  charged.  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove,  that 
five  of  the  parties  here  mentioned  have  not  received  the  allowance  ordered. 
— Mr.  Parker  (taking  the  book)  said  he  considered  it  almost  a  fraud  that  Mr. 
Westlake  should  read  from  an  aggregate  amount  that  three  pints  of  beer  were 
charged  for  Caroline  Hope. — Mr.  May  :  He  has  stated  her  share  of  the  whole. — 
Mr.  Parker  :  But  I  have  directed  the  whole  to  be  copied  out,  and  on  reference 
to  my  notes  I  should  find  a  different  statement.” 

24211.  Do  you  know  what  “  an  aggregate  amount  ”  means  ? — I  suppose  the 
whole  quantity  which  had  been  consumed  by  all  the  parties. 

24212.  I  suppose  not  by  Caroline  Hope  alone,  but  the  amount  charged  to 
a  number  of  paupers  ? — Yes,  and  Caroline  Hope  here  is  supposed  to  have  had 
her  share  of  it. 

24213.  By  whom? — I  should  say  by  Mr.  Westlake. 

24214.  Then  I  suppose  you  would  also  say  that  the  book  was  not  likely  to 
show  that I  think  it  is  very  likely  to  be  so,  because  it  appeared  to  me  that 
none  of  the  books  were  correct. 

24215.  If  Mr.  Westlake  had  said  he  could  prove  from  that  book  that 
C  aroline  Hope  had  not  had  what  was  ordered  for  her,  particularly,  and  the 
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book  did  not  show  what  was  ordered  for  her  particularly,  but  only  contained 
an  aggregate  amount  ordered  for  a  number  of  paupers,  of  whom  Caroline 
Hope  was  one,  and  of  which  Caroline  Hope  might  have  had  none,  do  not  you 
think  it  was  almost  a  fraud  if  Mr.  Westlake  did  that  intentionally  ?— -Yes,  if 
he  did  it  intentionally ;  but  you  will  understand  me  all  through  as  not  impugn¬ 
ing  Mr.  Westlake’s  motives,  nor  as  saying  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Parker  made 
use  of  the  expression,  but  only  that  the  expression  was  used,  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  an  ungentlemanly  one. 

24216.  You  also  object  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Parker  to  Mr.  Westlake, 
that  the  best  medical  authorities  said  that  no  threat  should  be  used  to  persons 
who  might  be  approximating  to  insanity  ?— Yes,  and  there  was  a  remark  before 
that  which  struck  me  ;  one  immediately  before. 

24217.  Do  you  mean  this: — “Mr.  May :  Did  you  mean  to  carry  that  into 
effect? — No. — Mr.  Parker:  I  think  it  is  a  most  preposterous  thing  for  any 
medical  man  to  say  without  intending  to  carry  it  into  effect  ”  ? — Yes,  “  pre¬ 
posterous  ”  was  the  expression  which  struck  me. 

2421 8.  “  Mr.  May  :  Was  it  not  intended  to  quiet  her  ? — More  that  than 
anything  else,  to  make  her  not  give  way  to  excitement. — Mr.  Parker :  Do  you 
not  know  that  the  best  medical  authorities  say  no  threats  should  be  used 
to  persons  who  may  be  approximating  to  insanity  ?”  The  ground  of  your 
objection  is,  I  think,  that  that  was  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Parker’s  position 
as  a  judge  ? — I  thought  it  was  more  like  an  advocate. 

24219.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  an  Assistant  Commissioner’s  duties 
and  functions  ?  I  never  heard  an  Assistant  Commissioner  examine  parties 
before,  but  I  considered  he  was  there  in  the  place  of  a  judge  when  I  saw  a  bar¬ 
rister  and  attorney  on  one  side  and  an  attorney  on  the  other. 

24220.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  told  us  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  that  Mr.  Parker’s  position  there  was  not  the  position  of  a  judge  ? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that. 

24221.  I  understand  that  the  only  witnesses  between  whom  you  draw  a 
comparison  as  to  Mr.  Parker’s  mode  of  treating  them  are  Grace  and  Mr.  West- 
lake.  Do  you  know  who  examined  Mr.  Westlake  ?— Mr.  Missing  examined 
him ;  Mr.  May  asked  some  questions,  and  Mr.  Parker  a  great  many. 

24222.  Was  not  Mr.  Parker  the  principal  examiner  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  case? 
— I  should  say  so. 

24223.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  neither  counsel  called  Mr.  Westlake,  or 
would  call  him,  and  that  Mr.  Parker  called  him  and  examined  him  ? — I  do  not 
know  with  regard  to  their  not  intending  to  call  him  or  not  calling  him ;  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Parker  who  called  him  forward. 

24224.  It  devolved  on  Mr.  Parker  to  examine  him? — That  I  was  not 
aware  of. 

24225.  Was  Mr.  Parker  the  first  person  who  examined  him?— I  think  so  ;  I 
am  speaking  from  recollection. 

24226.  Was  Mr.  Parker  the  person  who  principally  examined  him  ?— Yes. 
24227.  Was  that  the  case  with  Grace? — No;  Mr.  Missing  and  Mr.  May 
principally  examined  her,  I  think.  J 

24228.  You  said  your  recollection  was  that  Mr.  Parker  helped  Grace  to 

answer  some  questions  ? — Yes ;  or  suggested  to  her  that  there  was  no  necessity 
to  answer.  J 

24229.  Was  it  that  he  helped  her,  or  stopped  her  from  answering  questions  ? 
— I  should  have  said,  that  in  some  cases  there  was  assistance  given.  In  the 
answer  which  referred  to  washing  clothes  on  Sunday,  for  instance,  there  was 
some  help  given  there. 

24230.  What  sort  of  help  ?— When  Mr.  May  was  pressing  for  an  answer, 
Mr.  Parker  suggested  something  which  freed  her  from  the  apparent  difficulty 
at  the  time.  J 

2423 1 .  Did  not  it  come  to  this,  that  Mr.  Parker  stopped  the  examination  ?— 
lhat,  I  think,  was  afterwards. 

.  2f  232.  Mr.  Parker  stopped  the  examination  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  say¬ 
ing  it  was  not  a  proper  mode  to  be  pursued  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

.  24233-  Jane  Grace  says,  “We  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  clothes  to  wash 
m  soap  on  Sunday  nights ;  we  put  in  soap  and  soda.— Mr.  Parker  thought 
this  immaterial. — Mr.  Missing  said  it  was  totally  irrelevant.— Mr.  May  •  I 
°*45  43*  B  should 
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should  have  thought  it  a  very  unusual  thing  to  wash  on  Sundays  ? — Mr.  Parker : 
There  is  no  washing.” — It  was  something  of  that  kind. 

24234.  The  interference  on  other  points,  I  understand  you,  is  Mr.  Parker’s 
expression  of  his  opinion  that  it  was  immaterial  ? — Yes. 

24235.  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  was  material  or  relevant? — I  thought, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  a  master  of  a  union  workhouse,  it  was  not  immaterial 
whether  he  allowed  them  to  wash  on  Sunday  or  not. 

24236.  You  thought  it  not  immaterial  to  the  general  question  of  the  master’s 
conduct,  but  was  it  material  or  immaterial  to  the  particular  charge  which  Mr. 
Parker  was  then  following  ? — Perhaps  not,  at  that  particular  time ;  but  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  as  far  as  separate  charges  were  concerned, 
appeared  to  be  a  very  harassing  one  to  Mr.  Westlake  and  his  friends. 

24237.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Parker  had  the  sanction  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  upon  that  subject  ? — That  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

24238.  You  have  come  to  give  your  opinions  ;  do  you  think  Mr.  Parker  was 
right  or  wrong  in  stopping  Mr.  May  at  that  time  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely 
he  was  right  enough ;  I  only  mention  that  there  was  an  interruption,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  charge  that  he  was  not  right  in  stopping  it. 

24239.  The  material  question  is,  whether  the  interruption  was  proper  or  not ; 
can  you  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  whether  it  was  proper  or  not? — I 
did  not  think  that  a  proper  interruption. 

24240.  Why  not? — Because  I  thought  the  conduct  of  the  master  was  a  very 
material  thing  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  his  fitness  for  the  office. 

24241.  Was  the  conduct  of  the  master  in  that  particular  way  material,  or 
even  relevant  to  the  particular  charge  then  under  consideration  ? — If  the  charge 
was  in  reference  to  the  food,  if  that  still  continued  to  be  the  charge  in  reference 
to  peculation,  then  1  should  say  it  was  not  relevant  on  that  occasion.  . 

24242.  To  which  peculation  ? — The  charging  him  with  making  certain  charges 
against  the  union  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done. 

24243.  There  were  a  number  of  charges  of  peculation  ;  there  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  peculation  generally,  and  there  were  serious  peculation  charges  ? — I  know 
nothing  of  what  took  place  except  when  I  was  there,  and  that  was  with  respect 
to  charging  for  food  which  was  not  consumed. 

24244.  Then  I  suppose  you  cannot  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was 
relevant  to  the  particular  charge  ? — I  am  not  called  on,  with  all  due  deference, 
to  give  that  opinion ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  certain 
questions  ;  I  am  speaking  to  certain  interruptions  having  taking  place.  ^ 

24245.  You  only  state  that  Mr.  May  was  interrupted  several  times  ? — That 
is  all. 

24246.  That  is  all  you  come  to  state  ? — Yes. 

24247.  I  suppose  as  a  clergyman  you  felt  rather  strongly  upon  this  subject — 
washing  on  Sundays  ? — It  made  an  impression  on  my  mind. 

24248.  Have  you  been  long  at  Portsea  ? — Not  very  long. 

24249.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Missing  ? — I  never  saw  him  except  on  one  occasion. 

24250.  I  believe  he  is  a  barrister  ? — I  believe  so. 

24251.  Is  Mr.  May  a  barrister? — He  is  a  solicitor,  I  believe. 

24252.  Your  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  Missing,  the  barrister,  was  not  interrupted 
by  Mr.  Parker  so  often  as  Mr.  May,  the  solicitor,  was  ? — Certainly  not. 

24253.  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  the  question  of  the  Poor  Law? — Very 
great. 

24254.  Are  you  a  strong  friend  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  have  been,  and  am 
now,  where  it  is  properly  carried  out. 

24255.  Chairman .]  You  of  course  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  people  in  sickness  and  under  irritation ;  do  you  consider,  as  applied 
to  a  person  in  a  state  of  irritation,  such  an  expression  as  that  attributed  to  Mr. 
Westlake,  including  the  threat  of  her  being  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  a  judi¬ 
cious  or  proper  expression  ? — I  should  not  suppose  it  was  judicious,  but  I  was 
not  expressing  an  opinion  about  that ;  I  merely  spoke  of  the  terms  Mr.  Parker 
employed. 

24256.  Supposing  it  to  be  injudicious,  then  Mr.  Parker’s  expression  of  con¬ 
demnation  probably  was  not  misplaced  ? — Looking  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a 
judge  I  thought  it  was  misplaced,. 

24257.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  You  thought  the  time  of  introducing  that  repre¬ 
hension  was  an  improper  one  on  the  part  of  a  person  conducting  such  an 

inquiry  ? 
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inquiry  f— Yes  ;  it  appeared  to  be  brought  in  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  much 
to  lead  to  it. 

24258.  Though  Mr.  Parker  might  not  be  acting  strictly  as  a  judge,  he  was 
the  person  conducting  the  inquiry,  and  responsible  for  its  conduct  in  a  calm, 
dispassionate,  and  orderly  manner,  was  not  he  ?— Yes. 

24259.  If  Mr.  Parker  indulged  in  observations  upon  the  witnesses,  upon  their 
acts  or  expressions,  was  not  that  calculated  to  produce  irritation  upon  the 
parties  before  him,  and  in  some  degree  to  lead  to  observations  upon  their  part  ? 
— Yes,  certainly  it  was. 

24260.  Was  not  it  calculated  to  disturb  the  proceedings  ?  —Yes,  and  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  witness. 

24261.  And  also  to  disturb  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  the  proceedings? _ 

Yes,  and  I  conceived  it  calculated  to  lower  Mr.  Westlake’s  public  character. 

24262.  Did  Mr.  Parker  from  time  to  time  frequently  make  observations  of 
nis  own  which  were  uncalled  for  ?— No,  I  think  not  generally  ;  he  sometimes 
threw  in  a  remark  by  way  of  explanation. 

24263.  Mr.  MDougal  was  the  person  under  charge,  was  not  he,  for  keeping 
the  books  improperly,  among  other  things  ? — Yes. 

24264.  For  improper  entries  in  the  books  ? — Yes. 

24265.  Mr.  Westlake  was  not  under  any  charge  at  that  time,  was  he  ?— No. 

24266.  Look  at  the  bottom  of  page  29  ;  do  you  recollect  Mr.  Westlake  being 
under  examination  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

24267.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  breaking  in  upon  the  examination,  by 
the  observations  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  ? — “  Mr.  Parker  here  remarked  that 
the  medical  officer  had  not  kept  the  books  properly,  and  that  the  consequence 
of  his  inegularity  was,  that  the  master  had  acted  irregularly  too.”  I  remember 
the  substance  of  the  expression.  I  could  not  at  this  time  recollect  the  exact 
words,  but  I  recollect  those  expressions  which  are  used  here  substantially. 

24268.  The  effect  of  that  was  to  convey  to  the  audience  that  Mr.  Parker 
thought  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  was  not  in  fault,  as  he  had  been  led  into  it  by  the 
irregularity  of  Mr.  Westlake  ? — I  conceive  so. 

24269.  Will  you  read  on  P — “  Mr.  May  said  the  course  pursued  assumed  the 
form  of  indicting  a  witness  who  came  to  prove  a  highway  robbery.— Mr.  Parker 
thought  this  was  so  far  the  case  of  Mrs.  Barrett  alone,  that  he  must  pursue  it 
completely.  If  an  irregularity  was  justifiable  in  one  officer,  it  must  be  so  in 
another.— Mr.  May:  Mr.  Westlake  admits  he  has  not  kept  that  book  according 
to  its  form,  but  he  has  kept  another,  which  the  clerk  proves  to  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  and  adopted  by  the  guardians,  and  you  are  going  into  a  charge  which 
is  not  before  the  court.” 

24270.  In  your  opinion,  was  that  a  seeming  altercation  to  take  place  in  an 
investigation  of  that  sort?  No  ;  I  consider  this  one  of  the  strange  scenes  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  inquiry.  r 

24271.  Was  not  it  produced  by  the  fault  of  Mr.  Parker  in  making  that 
uncalled-for  observation  in  the  first  instance  ? — I  should  say  so. 

24272.  At  the  time  Mr.  Parker  made  that  observation,  that  the  medical 
books  were  improperly  kept,  and  that  the  consequence  of  that  irregularity  was 
that  the  master  had  acted  irregularly  too,  was  there  any  proof  that  the  medical 
books  had  been  kept  irregularly,  and  had  led  Mr.  M‘Dougal  to  make  irregular 
entries  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any.  & 

242 73-  At  bottom  of  page  30  did  Mr.  Parker  again  interrupt  Mr.  West- 
lake  with  an  observation  ?— Yes.  I  remember  this  very  well :  “Mr.  Parker  wished 
to  know  if  he  was  to  take  that  book  as  a  statement  of  allowances  for  Mrs. 
Barrett.  How  could  he  tell  from  that  statement  what  was  ordered  for  Mrs! 
Ban  ett  ?  Mr.  Westlake :  I  consider  that  book  to  contain  specific  directions 
for  the  extra  allowances— Mr.  Parker  :  I  differ  from  Mr.  Westlake  on  that 
point.  Mr.  May  :  He  did  not  expect  that  when  called  as  a  witness  he  was  to 
be  charged  m  this  way.— Mr.  Parker :  When  one  officer  is  called  against 
another,  of  course  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain  his  charges.  The 
master  could  not  keep  the  books  with  such  orders  as  these.— Mr.  May :  He 
has  famished  the  information  to  Somerset  House,  upon  which  you  are  acting.— 
Mr.  Westlake  :  The  new  book  has  been  ratified  by  the  guardians ;  they  saw  it 
weekly.  Neither  the  chairman  nor  any  of  the  guardians  ever  directed  me  to 
aaopt  another  course.  The  old  book,  the  master  told  me,  was  one  of  his  own 
construction.  I  remember  that  taking  place. 

'  0.45—43. 
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24274.  Mr.  May  appears  to  have  spoken  under  the  impression  that  his  client 
was  treated  with  hardship  and  harshness  by  Mr.  Parker ;  was  that  your  impres¬ 
sion  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

24275.  Is  that  your  impression  now  ? — It  is. 

24276.  With  respect  to  those  entries  in  the  Allowance  Books,  which  Mr. 
Westlake  gave  evidence  upon,  I  understand  that  there  were  the  names  of  several 
paupers  entered,  and  then  opposite  to  them,  in  one  lump,  a  certain  amount  of 
allowances  ? — That  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  case. 

24277.  Do  you  remember  how  many  there  were? — I  do  not,  indeed;  I  can¬ 
not  remember  at  this  time. 

24278.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Westlake  saying,  “  In  the  case  of  Caroline 
Hope,  three  pints  of  beer,  one  ounce  of  tea,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  one 
ounce  of  butter  is  charged.  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  that  five  of  the  parties 
here  mentioned  have  not  received  the  allowances  ordered”? — Yes,  I  remem¬ 
ber  his  making  use  of  some  such  expression,  but  I  could  not  have  recollected 
the  number. 

24279.  Did  not  he  proceed  to  take  one  case  at  a  time  ? — He  was  looking  at 
the  book  at  the  time,  and  seemed  to  read  from  the  book,  and  Mr.  Parker 
stretched  forth  his  hand  for  the  book,  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  he  looked 
very  sternly,  I  may  say,  at  him,  and  made  use  of  the  expression  “  fraud.” 

24280.  That  it  was  “almost  a  fraud”  ? — Yes. 

24281.  Supposing  there  to  be  a  lumped  amount  of  allowances  opposite  to 
seven  or  to  nine  names,  and  supposing  the  medical  officer  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  out  of  those  five  had  received  less  than  the  proportion  of  the  gross 
amount,  can  it  be  termed  a  fraud  any  person  pointing  that  out,  if  it  was  proved 
that  none  of  them  had  received  the  proper  amount  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  called  upon  to  give  an  answer  to  such  a  question :  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
opinion  about  a  thing  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with.  I  did  not  examine 
the  books  for  myself. 

24282.  In  your  opinion  was  that  an  unfair  observation  by  Mr.  Parker  ? — I 
did  not  say  unfair,  I  think ;  but  I  think  I  said  I  thought  it  was  an  ungentle- 
manly  expression. 

24283.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  The  observation,  you  think,  might  have  been  put  in 
other  words  ? — I  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  use  in  a  judge  making  such  a 
remark. 

24284.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.']  Was  not  such  an  observation  to  a  witness,  made  by 
a  person  presiding  over  an  inquiry,  and  responsible  for  its  conduct,  calculated 
to  injure  the  efficiency  of  that  investigation  ? — Most  decidedly,  and  to  confuse 
the  witnesses,  I  considered,  very  much. 

24285.  Did  Mr.  Parker  go  on  to  observe,  “I  have  directed  the  whole  to  be 
copied  out,  and  on  reference  to  my  notes  I  should  find  a  different  statement. 

I  make  a  note  now,  that  I  stop  this  course  of  examination,  because  I  find  Mr, 
Westlake  apportioning  quantities  from  an  aggregate  amount”  ? — Yes,  I  remem¬ 
ber  that. 

24286.  Did  you  understand  that  to  be  a  reflection  upon  Mr.  Westlake? — 

Yes,  most  certainly. 

24287.  In  what  tone  was  that  said? — With  a  degree  of  irritation,  I  should 
say. 

24288.  Mr.  Westlake  had  frequently  in  his  evidence  admitted  that  he  was 
in  fault,  in  not  having  kept  his  books  regularly? — Very  frequently;  that  is,  not 
according  to  the  form  which  Mr.  Parker  alluded  to. 

24289.  And  expressed  his  regret  at  it? — Yes. 

24290.  And  it  also  appeared  that  those  books  had  for  a  long  time  been 
irregularly  kept  ? — Yes. 

24291.  Was  not  Mr.  Parker  as  much  responsible  as  Mr.  Westlake  for  the 
bad  state  of  those  books  ? — That  was  what  impressed  me  at  the  time,  that  if 
there  was  any  irregularity  in  keeping  the  books,  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
should  have  corrected  it.  ^ 

24292.  The  irregularity  of  those  books  was  such  that  the  most  cursory  ob¬ 
servation  of  one  single  page  would  have  shown  it  to  him,  would  not  it  ? — I 
think  so. 

24293.  With  respect  to  this  expression  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  about  sending  a 
woman  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  did  he  explain  to  Mr.  Parker  that  he  had  no  such 
intention,  but  that  he  thought  it  would  quiet  her  ? — There  was  an  explanation 

of 
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of  that  kind  given,  but  I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  by  Mr.  Westlake  or 
Mr.  May,  that  it  was  more  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  her  than  with  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

24294.  Mr.  Parker’s  observation  was  not  only  that  it  was  a  preposterous 
thing,  but  his  observation  was,  u  I  think  it  a  most  preposterous  thing,  for 
any  medical  man  to  say,  without  intending  to  carry  it  into  effect  ”  ? — £‘  Prepos¬ 
terous,”  was  the  word  which  struck  me  as  strong. 

24295.  Is  the  observation  correctly  given  in  this  report  ? — I  cannot  speak 
to  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  observation. 

24296.  Was  that  said  in  a  harsher  tone  than  was  proper  on  the  part  of  a 
person  examining  a  witness,  and  who  ought  to  be  perfectly  impartial  ? — Much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  observations  as  to  Mr.  Westlake’s  irregularity, 
or  alleged  irregularity. 

24297.  Are  those  instances  which  I  have  brought  to  your  mind  the  same 
y which  have  impressed  you  with  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Westlake  was  not  treated 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  that  inquiry?  — 
They  are  the  same,  and  the  general  manner  of  Mr.  Parker  towards  him. 

24298.  Upon  the  whole,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Parker’s  general  conduct 
of  that  inquiry  ? — I  thought  it  was  not  impartial. 

24299.  Captain  Fechell .]  I  understand  you  reside  at  Portsea? — I  do. 

24300.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parker  having  the  charge  of  that  district  ? — 
No  ;  I  have  only  been  there  two  months. 

2430 1 .  Do  you  know  that  the  state  of  the  workhouse  there  was  very  bad  ? — 
I  have  only  heard  reports  on  the  subject. 

24302.  Did  you  hear  the  inhabitants  complain  of  it  very  much  ? — No  ;  I 
only  heard  it  spoken  of  in  reference  to  a  dispute  which  arose  there. 

24303.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  very  much  improved  after  Mr.  Parker  took 
it  in  hand  ? — I  never  asked  a  question  about  it. 

24304.  I  thought  you  said  you  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Poor  Law,  and 
admired  it  very  much,  provided  it  were  well  carried  out  ? — 1  think  the  system 
is  good. 

24 3°5*  Have  you  remarked  that  there  have  been  great  improvements  lately  ? 
— I  have  not  been  connected  with  it  officially  since  those  improvements  were 
made ;  hut  I  was  chairman  of  a  union  till  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

24306.  Do  you  kmrw  the  practice  the  other  side  of  the  water  from  Ports¬ 
mouth,  at  Gosport  ? — No. 

243°7*  Under  the  Gilbert  Act  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  union  houses 
there,  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  in  getting  into  my  work  at  Portsea,  that 
I  have  not  gone  from  home. 

24308.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.']  Were  you  at  the  inquiry  the  whole  of  the  third 
day  ? — Not  the  whole. 

243°9*  Were  you  there  when  Elizabeth  Sims  was  examined? — I  do  not  re¬ 
collect  the  name ;  I  went  out  in  the  afternoon  for  half  an  hour. 

24310.  Were  you  there  towards  the  close  of  the  day? — I  think  I  was  there 
with  the  exception  of  half  an  hour. 

243 1 1 .  Will  you  refer  to  the  passage  at  page  49,  and  tell  the  Committee 
if  you  recollect  it  ? — I  recollect  Mr.  Missing  objecting  to  Mr.  May  assuming 
that  there  were  broth  days,  when  he  said  it  had  not  been  proved,  and  then  this 
took  place:  “Don’t  you  call  them  broth  days? — Yes. — Masters  Counsel: 
Well,  it  has  not  been  proved  before.” 

24312.  What  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  is,  whether  the  expression  of 
Mr.  Parker  is  correctly  given  ? — I  do  not  recollect  those  expressions ;  I  must 
have  been  there,  I  think. 

24313.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  you  ask  any  questions  about  Mr.  Parker,  ever  at 
Portsea  ? — Never. 

24314*  Have  you  heard  anything  about  him  there  ? — No,  nothing  whatever ; 
I  have  not  been  in  communication  with  any  person  respecting  him. 

24315-  Have  you  visited  the  Portsea  house  since  you  have  been  there  ? — No, 
never. 

24316.  Is  it  the  fact  that  a  new  workhouse  has  been  lately  opened  there? — 
I  think  I  was  told  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  now  sits  at  the  new  house, 
whereas  till  very  lately  they  sat  at  the  old ;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  A  per¬ 
son  came  to  me  with  a  letter  and  asked  me  to  speak  to  the  guardians  the 
other  day,  and  that  led  to  the  observation. 

°*45 — 43*  C 
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24316*.  Chairman.']  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  ?  — No. 

24317.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  have  never  seen  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

24318.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Portsea? — Six  weeks. 

24319.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  You  had  no  connexion  at  Andover,  had  you,  with 
these  disputes  ? — Not  the  least. 

24320.  Mr.  Christie.]  Will  you  look  at  the  bottom  of  page  29,  and  the  top 
of  30  ? — “  Mr.  Parker  here  remarked,  that  the  medical  officer  had  not  kept 
the  books  properly ;  and  that  the  consequence  of  his  irregularity  was,  that  the 
master  had  acted  irregularly  too.” 

24321.  What  was  Mr.  Westlake’s  irregularity? — I  suppose  in  reference  to 
not  marking  the  precise  quantities  for  each  person. 

24322.  What  was  the  master’s  irregularity? — I  really  do  not  know. 

24323-4.  But  you  have  given  your  opinion  that  the  remark  of  Mr.  Parker 
was  uncalled  for  ? — I  do  not  see  yet  that  it  was  called  for. 

24325.  Do  not  you  know  what  the  master’s  irregularity  was,  which  was- 
then  being  investigated  ? — I  conceive,  charging  for  certain  things  which  were 
not  given  to  the  paupers ;  that,  I  conceive,  was  the  matter  which  was  being 
investigated. 

24326.  Under  what  circumstances  had  he  charged  for  those  things,  and  not 
given  them  to  the  paupers  ? — It  appeared,  at  least  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Westlake, 
that  he  had  given  orders  for  certain  things  to  be  provided  and  given  to  the 
paupers.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  put  down  the  different 
articles,  and  that  he  had  charged  for  them  as  though  the  paupers  had  received 
them,  whereas  they  had  not. 

24327.  Did  it  appear  that  those  orders  given  by  Mr.  Westlake  had  not  been 
given  in  writing  ? — I  think  it  appeared  they  had  not,  separately. 

24328.  And  that  they  had  not  been  properly  entered  in  his  book  ? — I  think 
that  was  admitted. 

24329.  If  they  had  been  given  in  writing,  and  had  been  properly  entered 
in  his  book,  that  would  have  been  a  check  upon  the  master,  1  suppose  ? — 

Very  likely. 

24330.  Then  Mr.  Westlake,  having  been  irregular  about  this  book,  the 
consequence  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  irregularity  was  the  master’s  irregularity,  in 
not  supplying  those  articles  ? — I  do  not  think  that  follows  by  any  means ; 
with  all  due  respect,  however,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

24331.  I  want  to  know  your  opinion  upon  this  subject;  did  not  it  turn  out 
that  the  master’s  irregularity  in  withholding  those  extras  could  not  have 
taken  place  if  Mr.  Westlake  had  kept  his  books  regularly  ? — It  was  stated  so. 

24332.  Did  not  it  turn  out  so  ? — Not  while  I  was  there. 

24333.  Supposing  it  to  be  stated  so ;  or,  going  a  little  further,  supposing 
it  to  be  so  in  that  case,  might  not  it  be  said  that  the  master’s  irregularity  was 
the  consequence  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  irregularity  ? — No,  excuse  me  ;  if  the  master 
deceived  the  Board,  I  do  not  think  he  could  charge  that  upon  Mr.  Westlake’s 
irregularity.  The  irregularity  charged  against  the  master  was,  that  he  charged 
that  which  the  paupers  did  not  receive.  Supposing  you  make  that  to  be  the 
consequence  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  irregularity,  you  make  Mr.  Westlake  guilty  of 
cheating  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

24334.  I  do  not  seek  to  exonerate  the  master;  and  if  he  did  so  he  was 
wrong ;  but  supposing  he  withheld  the  extras,  and  that  if  Mr.  Westlake  had 
kept  his  book  regularly  it  would  not  have  been  in  his  power  to  withhold  those 
extras  without  being  found  out,  might  not  it  be  said  that  the  master’s  irregu¬ 
larity  was  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  irregularity? — I  certainly  could 
not  say  such  a  thing,  if  you  take  in  the  whole  of  the  irregularity ;  but  sup¬ 
posing  you  say  only  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal’s  books  were  irregularly  kept,  then  I 
say  the  one  might  follow  from  the  other. 

24335*  Mr.  Parker  went  on  to  say,  “it  appears  that  if  an  irregularity  was 
justifiable  in  one  officer  it  must  be  so  in  another.”  Do  you  understand  that  to  ^ 

be  an  attempt  to  justify  the  master  ? — No ;  that  would  be  merely  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  statement ;  “if;”  it  did  not  say  that  it  did  justify  the  officer. 

24336.  What  Mr.  Parker  said  was,  that  if  Mr.  Westlake’s  irregularity  was 
justifiable,  then  the  master’s  was ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Westlake  deserved  no 
censure,  then  the  master  deserved  no  censure  ? — Yes. 

24337*  Your  attention  was  directed  to  another  remark  of  Mr.  Parker,  that  it 
was  a  most  preposterous  thing  for  a  medical  man  to  give  that  threat  without 

intending 
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intending  to  carry  it  into  effect.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  think  that  means 
that  he  would  wish  the  threat  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  that  case  ? — No  ;  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  wished  to  say  that  if  there  was  no  intention  of  carrying 
it  into  effect,  it  was,  as  he  says,  preposterous  to  make  the  threat. 

24338.  If  it  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  not  intended  to  carry  the  threat  into 
effect,  then  he  thought  it  was  most  preposterous  to  make  the  threat  at  all  ? — 
That  was  what  impressed  the  word  “  preposterous”  upon  my  mind ;  because  it 
appeared  to  me  that  such  a  threat  would  have  been  to  the  person  harmless,  if 
he  supposed  as  you  state  now. 

24339.  You  say  of  one  of  the  occurrences  to  which  your  attention  was 
directed,  that  it  was  one  of  the  strange  scenes  you  witnessed  there  ? — I  did  not 
say  “  witnessed  there,”  1  said  “  which  occurred' there.” 

24340.  Were  you  speaking  of  scenes  you  did  not  witness?— I  was  speaking 
of  the  strange  scenes  I  read  in  the  paper  afterwards. 

24341.  Will  you  describe  yourself  the  strange  scenes  you  witnessed;  did 
you  witness  any  strange  scenes  ? — I  think  that  interrupting  Mr.  Loseombe  was 
a  strange  scene,  and  the  examination  which  immediately  followed,  seemed  to  me 
a  strange  scene. 

34342.  Do  you  know  under  what  circumstances  Mr.  Loseombe  made  that 
interruption  ? — No. 

24343*  Then  you  do  not  know  the  circumstances,  and  yet  you  call  it  a 
strange  scene?— Yes;  just  as  if  I  witnessed  an  interruption  hereof  several 
persons  speaking  together,  I  should  say  it  was  a  strange  scene,  though  I  did 
not  know  under  what  circumstances  it  might  have  occurred. 

24344*  You  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Loseombe  was  interested  in  the  evidence 
of  the  witness  then  under  examination  ' Yes,  something  of  the  kind,  was 
mentioned. 

24345.  Mr.  Richards,  the  clergyman,  was  then  being  examined  ? — Yes. 
24346-  And  an  attempt  was  made  to  fasten  an  imputation  on  Mr.  Loseombe, 
or  his  brother,  that  Mr.  Richards  had  been  sent  by  one  of  them  to  tamper 
with  a  witness  ? — Yes. 

24347*  That  being  so,  do  you  think  it  was  altogether  strange  that  Mr. 
Loseombe  should  have  made  the  suggestion  ? — Yes,  for  him  to  interfere  in  any 
way,  I  think  a  very  strange  thing  for  any  stranger  to  interfere ;  he  ought  to 
have  stopped  for  his  proper  time ;  no  doubt  the  Assistant  Commissioner  would 
have  given  him  a  proper  time  for  rebutting  any  charge  or  any  insinuation 
brought  against  him. 

24348-  Do  you  know  what  he  made  the  observation  about  ? — No. 

24349.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  objected  to  a  leading  question  which  had 
been  put,  and  drew  Mr.  Parker’s  attention  to  it  r— I  should  have  thought  that 
it  ought  to  have  come  through  a  person  who  was  professionally  employed. 

24350.  Supposing  Mr.  Loseombe  to  have  made  a  suggestion,  and  that  the 
question  had  previously  escaped  Mr.  Parker’s  notice,  if  Mr.  Parker  thought 
the  suggestion  a  proper  one,  and  stopped  the  question,  do  you  think  there  was 
any  fault  on  Mr.  Parker  stopping  a  question  which  he  thought  improper, 
because  Mr.  Loseombe  called  his  attention  to  it  ? — There  were  two  or  three 
interruptions. 

2435 1 .  By  Mr.  Loseombe  ? — Yes. 

24352.  On  that  subject  or  on  other  subjects  ?  — Between  the  time  that 
Barrett  was  taken  out  of  the  house  on  the  bed,  and  when  Mr.  Richards  con¬ 
cluded  his  evidence. 

24353*  All  those  interruptions  of  Mr.  Loseombe  were  during  Mr.  Richard’s 
examination,  were  not  they  ?  I  do  not  think  they  were  all ;  I  think  it  was 
between  the  time  the  woman  was  carried  out  and  the  close  of  Mr.  Richard’s 
examination. 

24354.  Who  else  was  examined  in  that  interval  ?— There  was  a  young  woman 
examined  that  afternoon. 

24355*  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ?  No ;  I  recollect  the  appearance  of  the 
person,  but  I  do  not  know  her  name ;  I  suppose  it  was  this  girl  Morrison. 

24356.  I  see  during  Morrison’s  examination,  “Mr.  Loseombe  interposed 

^meTi?kserva^ons  ’  6ut  as  ^  appeared  that  he  was  not  retained  for  any  one 
Mr.  May  very  properly  objected  to  his  interference”?— Yes. 

24357*  I  do  not  see  that  it  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Parker  wished  him  to 
make  any  observations  ? — I  did  not  say  that  he  did 
0.45— 43* 
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24358.  Did  Mr.  Loscombe  cease  to  make  observations  ?— There  was  a  kind 
of  running  fire  ;  a  kind  of  interruption ;  occasionally  throwing  in  certain 
remarks. 

24359.  I  do  not  see  any  further  observation  made  in  this  report,  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  which  you  vouch  for  ? — I  do,  indeed,  the  general  correctness  of  it. 

24360.  I  do  not  see  any  further  interruption  mentioned  ?— ' That  possibly 
may  be.  Mr.  Loscombe  sat  behind  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  the  reporter 
sat  over  on  the  opposite  side. 

24361.  When  Mr.  Richards  was  under  examination,  I  find  in  this  report, 

“  Mr.  Loscombe  here  whispered  something  to  the  witness,  upon  which  Mr. 
May  again  protested  against  his  interference  unless  he  was  engaged  by  any  of 
the  parties  concerned.”  Is  that  the  interruption  you  refer  to  ? — That  was  one 
of  the  occasions. 

24362.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  an  interruption,  in  a  loud  voice?— It  was 
an  interruption,  and  it  called  for  expressions  from  the  opposite  side.  > 

24363.  “  Mr.  Etwall.,  m.p.,  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  intrude  himself  upon 
the  court,  but  he  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  that  if  one  ratepayer  was 
allowed  to  put  questions  and  make  observations,  others  would  claim  the  same 
privilege,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  much  confusion  and  irregularity 
must  ensue.”  Did  Mr.  Parker  stop  Mr.  Etwall?— No,  I  do  not  think  anything 
was  said. 

24364.  “  A  person  named  Callaway  here  roared  out,  ‘  I  am  ratepayer,  and 
I’ll  speak  too.  I’ll  stick  up  for  the  parson.  Ay,  I  will  though  ;  I’ll  stand  in  the 
parson’s  shoes.  Now,  Mr.  M.P.  Mr.  Ratepayer,  R.P.,  is  on  a  par  with  you.’  Mr. 
Parker  called  the  parson’s  champion  to  order.”  Mr.  Parker  attempted  to  stop 
him,  apparently  ?— Yes,  he  was  very  violent. 

24365.  Did  he  succeed  in  stopping  him  ? — Yes. 

24366.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  you  witness  that  ? — Yes. 

24367.  I  suppose  that  that  was  one  of  the  strange  scenes  you  witnessed  ?  — 

Yes.  ‘  .  .  '  ■ 

24368.  The  next  day  Callaway  came  in  again;  what  happened  to  him  then? 

—  He  caused  an  interruption,  and  Mr.  Parker  was  more  decided. 

24369.  He  turned  him  out? — Yes  ;  he  sent  for  a  constable,  I  believe. 

24370.  Did  you  think  Mr.  Parker’s  turning  out  was  one  of  the  strange  scenes 

you  witnessed  ? — No ;  but  his  coining  in  was. 

24371.  I  suppose  Mr.  Parker  could  not  help  his  coming  in,  but  he  did  his  duty 

in  turning  him  out  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

24372.  You  said  it  struck  you  that  this  irregularity  in  the  medical  books  should 
have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Parker  previously? — Yes. 

24373.  And  you  adopted  the  Honourable  Member’s  question,  that  the  most 
cursory  inspection  of  those  books  would  have  enabled  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
to  detect  the  irregularity  ?—\res ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  he  did  not 
do  so. 

24374.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  s  duties  ! 

I  know  that  they  are  very  heavy. 

24375.  Do  you  how  many  unions  Mr.  Parker  had  under  his  charge  ?  No. 
24376.  Do  you  know  that  he  had  as  many  as  80? — It  is  too  much  tor  one. 
24377.  Do  you  know  that  he  had  special  calls  upon  his  time  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  ?— Very  likely. 

24378.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  stated  that  another  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  who  is  now  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  was  auditor  in 

a  union  containing  great  irregularities  ? — No. 

24379.  Chairman .]  In  the  observatinn  of  Mr.  Parker,  that  the  irregularities  of 
the  master’s  book  were  the  consequence  of  the  irregularities  of  Mr.  Westlake  s 
book,  did  vou  understand  Mr.  Parker  to  mean  more  than  this,  that  the  existence 
of  irregularities  in  the  medical  book  had  been  the  means  of  the  continuance  of 
the  irregularities  of  the  master’s  books,  because  it  had  introduced  great  difficulties 
in  checking  the  latter? — That  was  the  opinion  I  formed.  I  do  not  understand 
him  to  have  charged  Mr.  Westlake  with,  I  may  say,  fraud  in  that  case. 

24380.  What  he  meant  was,  that  the  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  his 
books  were  kept  was  to  facilitate  similar  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  master  ? 
—Yes. 

24381.  Sir  W.  Joliifft?]  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Westlake  applied  to  get  a 
particular  form  of  book  kept  r — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  thatv 

24382.  You 
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24382.  You  are  not  aware  that  this  very  book  was  kept  in  a  particular  form  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Westlake  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  I  understand  the  contrary. 

24383.  Chairman.']  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  ? — No. 

24384.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe.]  You  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Westlake  had  this  book, 
and  adopted  the  keeping  of  it  in  this  form  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  master 
with  reference  to  the  sick  paupers,  and  to  the  extras  ordered  by  him  ? — No. 

24385.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  that  was  the  case? — No,  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  hearing  of  such  a  thing,  if  I  understand  your  question  right ;  I  do  not  know 
that ;  he  adopted  the  book  that  was  in  use  at  the  time  he  entered  the  union  as 
medical  officer. 

24386.  You  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  stated  before  this  Committee  that 
there  was  a  book  of  extras  ordered  by  the  medical  officer  kept  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Westlake,  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion  he  entertained  against  the  master  ? 
— No;  the  impression  on  my  mind  was  quite  contrary;  that  he  wished,  in  order 
*0  check  the  master,  to  introduce  cards,  which  was  objected  to  by  the  guardians. 

24387.  Therefore  you  are  not  aware  that,  notwithstanding  he  had  a  suspicion 
against  the  master,  he  still,  when  he  got  the  book  in  the  form  he  required, 
neglected  to  keep  it  in  that  form? — No. 

24388.  If  that  were  the  case,  what  would  be  your  opinion  of  his  conduct? — 

I  submit  that  it  is  hardly  a  fair  question  to  put  to  me.  I  have  no  objection  to 
answer  an  hypothetical  question,  but  I  have  an  objection  to  be  supposed  to  charge 
any  person  on  that  hypothesis. 

24389.  Mr.  Etwall.' ]  Will  you  read  this  passage  from  the  book  which  I  put 
into  your  hands  ? — “  Mr.  May :  I  have  given  the  names  of  witnesses,  and  will 
confine  myself  to  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  in  the  house. — Mr.  Missing : 
Why,  I  see  the  name  of  Mr.  King,  of  the  Eight  Bells  ;  he  has  never  been  in  the 
workhouse. — Mr.  May  :  I  call  him  to  speak  of  the  drunkenness,  not  of  fami¬ 
liarities  with  the  female  inmates. — Mr.  Parker :  Well,  if  you  had  dates  (To  Mr. 
Missing),  perhaps  you  could  prove  an  alibi? — Mr.  Missing:  Yes,  certainly. — 
Mr.  May:  It  will  be  enough  if  I  produce  evidence  of  habitual  drunkenness. — 
Mr.  Parker:  You  should  fix  some  period. — Mr.  May  said  he  would  consider 
that  point.  He  begged  the  Commissioner  to  prevent  the  vocal  interruptions  of 
Mr.  H.  Loscombe.”  I  have  no  recollection  of  this  circumstance  mentioned 
here.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  been  in  the  house  at  the  time.  I  think 
I  came  in  about  the  time  that  Barrett’s  examination  was  re-commenced. 

24390.  You  do  not  recollect  that  having  occurred  ?-— 1  do  not  recollect  that 
circumstance. 

24391.  If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Parker  did  not  call  Mr.  Loscombe  to  order 
for  the  interruptions  which  you  witnessed  during  the  time  you  were  there  ? — He 
made  no  remark. 

24392.  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  May  was  interrupted  in  his  examination  ? — 
Frequently. 

24393.  Was  Mr.  Missing  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  interruption  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;  I  never  heard  him  called  to  order  once. 

24394.  Do  I  understand  from  what  you  are  stating  before  the  Committee,  that 
you  do  not  intend  to  give  opinions  on  different  points  of  the  evidence,  but  to 
state  that  Mr.  Parker’s  observations  and  expressions  were  unpalled  for,  and 
unworthy  of  the  position  of  a  gentleman  presiding  over  an  inquiry  of  that  nature  ? 
— I  said  I  thought  they  were  not  such  as  one  gentleman  should  use  to  another. 

24395.  And  that  he  did  not  interrupt  the  counsel  on  one  side  in  the  same  way 
that  he  did  the  counsel  on  the  other  ? — Certainly  not  ;  I  do  not  state  any  reasons 
why  he  did  not ;  but  he  did  not,  certainly. 
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H.  W.  Parker ,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

24396.  Chairman .]  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Sanders,  of  //,  w.  Parker , 
Andover,  in  which  he  makes  some  remarks  on  an  answer  given  by  you  in  refer-  Esq. 

ence  to  some  information  you  state  you  had  received  from  a  person  of  the  name  - - - 

of  Sanders,  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  buried  a  child’s  coffin  without  a  child  being 
in  it ;  will  you  take  the  letter  in  your  hand,  and  read  it,  and  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  upon  it  which  appears  necessary  for  you  to  do? — The  letter  is  dated 
“  Andover,  13th  August,  1846”  from  Mr.  Sanders:  “Dear  Sir,  I  observed  in 
The  Times  paper  of  this  morning  that  Mr.  Ex- Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner 
0.45—43*  D  has 
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has  stated  to  the  Committee,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  you,  that  he  had  been 
told  by  a  person  named  Sanders,  who  came  up  to  him  in  the  streets  of  Andover, 
that  M'Dougal  had  buried  a  child’s  coffin  without  a  child  being  in  it.  As  I  am 
the  only  person  named  Sanders  in  the  town,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Parker  in 
his  statement  to  the  Committee  alluded  to  me,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  his 
statement  is  untrue,  and  void  of  foundation,  as  I  never  spoke  to  that  gentleman 
in  my  life.  I  shall,  as  one  of  your  constituents,  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  can 
in  any  way  bring  this  subject  under  the  notice  and  consideration  of  the  Committee, 
in  order  that  this  credulous  statement  of  Mr.  Parker’s  on  me  may  publicly  receive 
a  contradiction,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  respectful  considerations,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  JVm.  E.  Sanders .”  The  person  named  Sanders,  or  who  gave 
me  that  name,  came  up  to  me  in  the  streets  of  Andover  on  the  16th  August,  and 
mentioned  the  circumstance  which  I  have  related  to  the  Committee.  I  made 
some  inquiries  in  consequence  of  that  of  Mr.  Smythe,  the  clergyman,  and  other 
persons,  and  I  afterwards  mentioned  the  subject  to  Mr.  Etwall,  the  Member  forV 
Andover.  I  advised  that  person  to  write  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  He  was 
anxious  that  I  should  take  some  labourers  to  the  churchyard,  and  have  the  grave 
opened  at  once.  I  thought  such  a  proceeding  would  cause  great  excitement,  and 
after  making  inquiries  I  found  there  could  not  be  any  truth  in  the  statement 
whatever. 

24397.  Sir/.  IValsli.']  Is  that  person  the  writer  of  this  letter? — I  do  not 
know. 

24398.  Mr.  Etwall.']  Do  you  know  Mr.  Sanders? — No. 

24399.  Do  you  recollect  what  sort  of  a  man  it  was  in  appearance  who  told 
you  this  story  ? — He  was  about  5  feet  8  or  10,  and  dressed  as  a  country  trades¬ 
man  would  be. 

24400.  The  result  of  that  letter  is,  that  the  writer  of  it  denies  that  he  was  the 
person  who  told  you? — Yes. 

24401.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Where  was  it  that  that  person  told  it  you? — In  the 
streets  of  Andover  on  the  10th  of  August. 

24402.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Had  he  ascertained  that  the  child  was  so  buried? — The 
woman  denied  afterwards  upon  oath  to  me  that  she  ever  had  a  second  child.  Mr. 
Ridding  has  mentioned  to  me  that  he  did  bury  a  child  of  this  woman’s,  but  not  from 
the  workhouse,  and  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  respecting  the  child  induced 
him  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  burial. 

24403.  Your  only  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  a  man  named  Sanders  was, 
that  he  gave  you  that  name? — Certainly;  I  had  no  knowledge  of  him. 

24404.  Mr.  Christie.]  You  do  not  know  whether  that  Sanders  is  the  Sanders 
who  is  the  writer  of  that  letter  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

24405.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  are  not  aware  that  such  an  event  ever  did  take 
place? — No,  I  am  not.  I  had  no  authority  to  go  and  open  the  grave,  and  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  man  that  he  should  write  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  I  saw  Mr,  Smythe,  the  clergyman,  and  other  gentlemen  ;  and 
Mr.  Smythe  gave  me  information  which  induced  me  to  think  it  was  a  trick  upon  me, 
with  a  view  to  create  excitement. 

Colonel  Thomas  F,  Wade ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

24406.  Mr.  Christie.]  CAN  you  inform  the  Committee  when  you  received  the 
first  intimation  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  or  any  of  them,  of  your  ap¬ 
pointment  to  succeed  Mr.  Day  ? — Do  you  mean  the  actual  appointment  or  offer¬ 
ing  me  the  vacancy  ? 

24407.  The  first  offer  of  the  appointment? — The  first  offer  was  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  George  Lewis,  dated  the  21st  December  1843. 

24408.  Was  that  a  letter  offering  you  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  generally,  or  an  appointment  to  Mr.  Day’s  district  ?  — It  did  not  mention 
Mr.  Day ;  it  mentioned  that  if  I  accepted  the  appointment,  it  would  be  required 
of  me  to  conduct  the  superintendence  of  the  Welsh  district;  at  that  time  I  did 
not  know  anything  of  Mr.  Day. 

24409.  That  district  was  Mr.  Day’s  ? — So  I  ascertained  afterwards. 

24410.  I  believe  you  have  received  a  summons  to  produce  all  letters  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Day’s  resignation  or  your  appointment ;  have  you  brought  any 
letters  ? — Mr.  Day’s  resignation  I  know  nothing  whatever  of ;  I  have  brought  the 
letters  bearing  on  my  appointment ;  those  are  private  letters ;  I  have  applied  to 

those 
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those  from  whom  I  received  them  for  permission  to  read  them  here,  because  Colonel  T  F.Wcde. 

otherwise  I  could  not  have  so  done;  I  should  not  produce  private  letters  without  — - - 

the  permission  of  the  persons  who  w  rote  them.  Mr.  Lewis  has  permitted  me  H  August  1846. 
to  produce  those  letters,  and  I  am  therefore  particularly  anxious  to  read  them 
to  the  Committee. 

2441 1.  Will  you  read  them  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  received? 

— May  I  be  permitted  to  explain  to  the  Committee,  in  the  first  instance,  how  it 
happened  that  Mr.  Lewis  made  this  offer  tome.  I  was  Deputy  Adjutant-general 
of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  ;  I  w'as  before  that  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner 
for  six  years,  from  the  end  of  1835  to  the  end  of  1841.  I  had  first  of  all  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire  ;  I  had  then  the  whole 
of  Hertfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  and  some  of  the  other  adjoining  unions  ; 
that  district  I  had  between  four  and  five  years.  I  was  then  requested  to  go  and 
take  charge  of  the  district  of  Mr.  Gilbert  when  he  was  removed,  Cornwall,  De¬ 
vonshire,  part  of  Somersetshire,  and  part  of  Dorsetshire  ;  I  had  that  upwards  of 
1  2  months.  I  was  then  appointed  Deputy  Adjutant-general  in  Ireland,  at  the 
brevet  in  1841.  I  went  to  Ireland  in  November  1841,  and  remained  there  till 
I  was  re-appointed  an  Assistant  Commissioner  in  April  1 844.  The  cause  of  my 
application  to  the  Commissioners  to  re-appoint  me  was  this  :  I  was  taken  very 
seriously  ill  in  Ireland  in  the  month  of  June  1843  1  I  was  m  England  on  leave  of 
absence  ;  I  had  been  negotiating  an  insurance  on  my  life  at  the  time  ;  I  found, 
however,  that  the  illness  which  I  had  had  prevented  my  insurance  being  effected. 

I  informed  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  out  of  the 
army.  I  informed  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  at  the  same  time,  which  was  about 
the  month  of  July,  that  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  re-appointing  me  after  I  had 
left  the  army,  or  at  any  lime  hereafter,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  rejoin  them. 

That  is  every  tittle  which  ever  took  place  on  the  subject  between  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  myself  till  I  received  this  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis. 

24412.  Chairman .]  When  did  the  communication  which  you  made  to  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  occur  ? — In  the  month  of  July  1843. 

24413.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  And  you  were  ill  in  June? — Yes;  I  left  Ireland  for 
about  six  weeks,  and  come  over  here.  I  recovered,  but  I  found  I  could  not  effect 
an  insurance  upon  my  life. 

24414.  What  is  the  date  of  the  letter  to  which  you  refer? — 21st  December 
1843. 

24415.  Mr.  Christie.']  Do  I  understand  that  the  illness  which  you  had  prevented 
the  insurance  you  were  anxious  to  effect  upon  your  life? — Yes. 

24416.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  had  no 
communication  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  between  July,  when  you  wrote 
the  letter  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  December,  when  you  received  that 
letter? — I  did  not  waiter  a  letter;  I  made  a  personal  communication;  I  came  to 
London  during  my  leave  of  absence  and  went  to  the  Poor-law  Office,  and  saw  Mr. 

Nicholls  and  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  I  then  told  them  that  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  sell  out. 

24417.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  made  no  communication  to  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  or  to  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  respecting  effecting  an  insurance  on  your 
life  ? — I  explained  it  fully  to  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  and  the  result  of  it. 

24418.  To  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  did  you  make  such  a  communication? 

— I  am  not  sure  that  I  said  anything  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  Whether 
I  stated  the  occasion  of  my  selling  out  I  cannot  say ;  I  stated  that  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  sell  out,  and  also  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  return  to  them  if 
an  opportunity  offered. 

24419.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  That  was  in  July  ? — It  was. 

24420.  The  next  communication  which  you  had  with  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  on  the  subject  was  the  letter  you  are  about  to  read  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  mean¬ 
time  I  had  perfectly  recovered  from  my  illness,  and  was  in  communication  with 
an  insurance  office  afterwards,  having  detailed  to  them  the  whole  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  They  did  not,  however,  insure  me,  and  therefore  I  sold  out. 

24421.  When  was  it  that  this  subsequent  communication  with  the  insurance 
office  took  place? — In  the  month  of  December  1843. 

24422.  Will  you  proceed  to  read  the  letters  you  have  mentioned? — The  first 
is  from  Mr.  George  Lewis.  The  date,  I  have  said,  is  the  21st  December  1843. 

“  Dear  Colonel  Wade, — You  will  doubtless  remember,  that  some  time  in  last 
summer  you  communicated  to  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Sir  Edmund  Head  your  desire 
045—43-  t0 
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Colonel T.F.lVacle.  to  sell  out  of  the  army  and  return  to  the  Poor-law  Commission.  I  now  write 

-  to  let  you  know,  that  if  you  should  retain  that  intention,  I  think  that  we  could, 

14  August  184.fi.  jn  a  short  time,  make  an  arrangement  for  offering  you  an  English  Assistant 
Commissionership.  If,  however,  we  should  be  able  to  make  you  this  offer,  it 
would  probably  be  upon  the  condition  that  you  would,  for  some  time  at  least, 
undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  Welsh  district.  This  district  is  now,  as 
you  know,  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  uneasiness  and 
anxiety  to  us.  I  need  not  say  that  we  should  feel  that  our  difficulties  in  the 
management  of  it  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  best  provision  made  for 
the  public  service,  by  placing  it  under  your  control.  I  have  reason  to  think, 
moreover,  that  our  selection  in  this  respect  would  be  not  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Government.  Although  I  am  acting  in  this  manner  entirely  on  public  grounds, 

I  will  add,  that  it  would  give  me  individually  much  gratification  if  the  offer  is 
such  as  you  are  inclined  to  consider  favourably.  I  make  this  offer  to  you  in 
confidence,  and  unless  you  should  wish  to  mention  the  matter,  I  would  beg  ofNr 
you  not  to  speak  of  it  to  anybody  for  the  present.”  I  did  not  reply  to  that  letter 
for  10  days.  When  I  did  reply,  I  did  not  accept  the  appointment;  for,  as  I  said 
before,  I  had  perfectly  recovered,  and  I  was  at  the  time  in  commuication  with 
an  insurance  office  again,  to  see  if  I  could  effect  an  insurance.  The  explanation, 
however,  which  was  given  by  the  medical  gentleman  put  an  end  to  the  insurance, 
and  I  did  not  effect  it.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewis,  stating  those  circumstances  to 
him,  and  that  he  should  have  my  decision  hereafter.  Upon  the  same  day  that 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewis  I  wrote  to  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  and  enclosed  the  letter 
I  have  just  now  read  from  Mr.  Lewis. 

24423.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Have  you  your  letter  to  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset? 

— Yes. 

24424.  Have  you  communicated  with  him  on  the  subject? — Yes;  I  requested 
him  to  let  me  have  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him. 

24425.  Do  you  wish  to  read  that  letter? — Yes;  I  wish  that  the  transaction 
should  be  perfectly  understood.  “30th  of  December  1843,  Dublin.  My  dear 
Lord  Fitzroy, — You  will  doubtless  recollect  our  conversation  on  the  subject  of  my 
leaving  the  army  in  August  last,  and  my  letter  on  the  same  subject  afterwards,  in 
which  I  stated  that  I  had  decided  on  remaining,  if  I  could  insure  my  life ;  this  I 
have  hitherto  failed  in  accomplishing  (in  consequence  of  my  late  illness  last 
summer)  with  two  offices  that  I  have  applied  to,  and  am  in  communication  with  a 
third;  and  should  I  not  prove  successful  there,  the  step  must  be  taken,  though  God 
knows  I  shall  adopt  it  with  a  heavy  heart ;  but  I  cannot  allow  my  children  to  lose 
so  large  a  sum  as  the  value  of  my  commission.  I  am  in  excellent  health,  and  as 
equal  to  the  work  I  have  to  do  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life  ;  but  there  is  no  ‘  fixity  of 
tenure*  in  these  cases,  and  I  must  prepare.  I  told  you  I  had  spoken  to  my  old 
masters  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  when  in  town,  and  I  have  a  few  days  back 
received  the  enclosed  from  Lewis.  I  have  written  to  him  to-day  to  state  the  case 
exactly  as  it  is,  and  that  not  being  successful  with  the  insurance  office,  I  shall 
positively  sell  out,  and  gladly  accept  the  appointment,  but  that  I  could  not  do  so 
under  any  circumstances  before  the  end  of  March.  I  have  not  mentioned  this  to 

any  creature  except - .  In  a  few  days  I  shall  know  what  the  decision  is 

and  will  write  again,  but  feel  that  you,  from  whom  I  have  ever  received  so 
much  friendship,  should  be  aware  at  once  that  there  is  a  chance,  too  good 
a  one  I  fear,  of  my  appointment  being  to  be  given  away.  Pray  return  the 
enclosed,  and  keep  my  secret.  With  my  best  wishes  for  many  happy  returns 
of  the  season.  Yours  very  truly,  T.  F.  Wade .”  The  decision  I  allude 
to  here  is  the  decision  of  the  insurance  office,  which  I  was  in  communication 
with  at  the  time.  The  next  letter  is  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset’s  reply  :  “  Badmin¬ 
ton,  Chippenham,  2d  January  1844.  My  dear  Wade, — Your  letter  of  the  30th 
reached  me  this  morning.  I  lose  no  time  in  returning  its  enclosure,  and  in 
assuring  you  that  I  shall  regret  very  much  if  circumstances  shall  oblige  you  to  quit 
the  service ;  but  if  it  be  so,  I  will  forward  your  view  tas  far  as  may  be  in  my 
power.  Nobody  has  seen  your  letter  or  its  enclosure,  and  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  you  should  keep  your  intentions  to  yourself  until  the  last 
moment.”  The  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis,  in  answer  to  my  letter,  was  this :  “  My 
dear  Colonel  Wade, — I  received  to-day  your  answer  to  my  letter,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  further  from  you  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  come  to  a  decision. 

I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  arrangement  respecting  Wales  which  we  contem¬ 
plated  cannot  be  made,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  offer  you  a  not  less  important, 
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but  somewhat  more  agreeable  district,  in  case  you  should  be  able  to  rejoin  us. 
At  all  events,  however,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  say  nothing  about  the  matter 
for  the  present.” 

24427.  Mr.  Christie .]  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? — The  1st  of  January 
1844.  I  understand  the  offer,  from  a  conversation  afterwards,  that  it  was  meant 
that  I  should  go  to  the  manufacturing  district,  and  Mr.  Clements  to  the  Welsh 
district.  I  think  that  is  what  is  alluded  to  here.  There  was  then  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lewis,  which  I  have  not,  urging  me  very  much  to  come  at  once.  I  told  him 
I  could  not  do  so,  because  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  large  body  of  troops 
assembled  in  Dublin.  It  was  at  the  time  the  agitation  was  going  on  there;  and 
I  told  him  at  once  in  my  reply,  that  I  could  not  at  all  expect  that  the  convenience 
of  the  Commissioners  or  of  the  public  was  to  be  sacrificed  for  mine;  but  that  I 
could  not  enter  their  service  till  the  end  of  March,  when,  if  they  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  vacant,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  accept  it. 

24428.  Mr.  Christie.']  Are  there  any  other  letters  relating  to  the  subject? — 
tnes,  I  have  three  others  relating  to  the  subject,  but  merely  as  to  the  district  which 
1  should  have. 

[ The  Letters  were  read ,  as  follows  :] 

Dear  Colonel  Wade,  Poor-law  Office,  London,  27  January. 

Mr.  Day,  who  is  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Wales,  has  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  he 
will  be  ready  to  leave  his  district  whenever  he  may  be  called  on  to  do  so.  We  do  not  wish  to 
hurry  you  unnecessarily,  or  to  create  any  inconvenience  to  you,  but  in  case  of  necessity  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  earliest  time  at  which  you  could  arrange  to  come. 

Believe  me,  See. 

Colonel  Wade.  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Dear  Colonel  Wade,  Poor-law  Office,  3  February. 

Generally  speaking,  your  district  will  consist  of  Wales,  with  part  of  Shropshire.  Mr. 
Day  has  always  lived  at  Shrewsbury,  and  I  should  think  that  you  would  find  that  a  con¬ 
venient  place  of  residence.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  after  a  time  we  may  be  able  to 
move  you  to  the  district  which  is  now  under  Mr.  Clements.  I  enclose  a  list  of  the  districts 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Ever  yours,  &c. 

G.  C.  Lewis. 

Dear  Colonel  Wade,  Poor-law  Office,  London,  7  March  1844. 

Mr.  Day  has  recently  been  printing,  for  private  circulation,  his  correspondence  with  us 
about  his  resignation,  and  it  has  found  its  way  into  one  of  the  Welsh  newspapers;  this 
circumstance  has  rendered  it  desirable  that  he  should  not  continue  longer  in  his  district  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  informing  all  the  world  that  you 
are  going  as  Assistant  Commissioner  to  Wales.  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  be  only  mis¬ 
leading  you  if  I  said  that  we  had  formed  any  certain  or  definite  plan  as  to  your  superin¬ 
tending  the  manufacturing  district ;  our  arrangements  depend  on  so  many  contingencies, 
that  we  never  know  what  we  shall  do  until  the  last  moment.  But  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that,  after  a  time,  we  may  wish  to  place  that  district  under  your  care. 

Ever  yours,  8cc. 

G.  C.  Lewis. 

The  I Fitness . — With  the  exception  of  my  replies  to  those  letters,  which  I  have 
not  copies  of,  that  is  every  word  that  ever  took  place  upon  the  subject.  The 
Committee  will  understand,  I  hope,  that  that  is  every  single  thing  which  ever  took 
place;  that  I  never  had  a  communication  with  the  Commissioners  from  the  day  I 
went  to  the  Poor-law  office  in  August,  and  told  them  I  should  be  happy  to  return 
to  them,  being  about  to  sell  out,  till  I  received  the  letter  which  I  have  read  ; 
therefore  I  hope  the  Committee  will  take  these  letters  as  a  positive  contradiction 
to  the  statement  before  them  in  the  papers  put  in  by  Mr.  Day,  and  the  still 
stronger  statement  which  has  been  placed  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Day.  There 
is  not  a  single  tittle  of  truth  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  statement  that  my 
appointment  was  the  grossest  job  that  was  ever  perpetrated. 

24429.  Will  you  read  the  statement  to  which  you  refer,  and  make  your  own 
comments  on  it  ? — It  is  put  forward  in  the  paper  before  the  Committee  :  “  The 
reduction  therefore  of  the  establishment  of  the  Poor-law  Commission,  w  hich  you 
stated  was  imperative,  had  evidently  no  relation  to  any  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  It  can  have  been  required  only  for  other 
purposes,  and  those  purposes  now  appear  to  have  been  the  effecting  a  new  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  military  arrangements  of  Ireland.”  I  utterly  deny  that;  there  is  not 
a  single  tittle  of  foundation  for  it.  Mr.  Day’s  statement  in  his  pamphlet,  however, 
°-45 — 43-  E  is 
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Colonel T.T.Wade.  is  ten  thousand  times  stronger;  for  there  he  accuses  myself  and  the  Duke  of 

_ Wellington  of  having  perpetrated  the  grossest  job  which  was  ever  perpetrated, 

14  August  1846.  except  Colonel  Luttrell’s  case,  which  Mr.  Day  alludes  to. 

24430.  Will  you  read  the  statement  in  Mr.  Day’s  pamphlet  to  which  you 

a]|u(]e p _ “Am  I  not,  then,  justified  in  asserting  that  I  am  wronged?  that  I  am 

either  the  victim  of  personal  distaste  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  or  that  I 
am  sacrificed  by  the  Government  to  the  military  arrangements  of  Ireland.”  Then 
again,  in  his  second  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  says,  “  My  place,  more¬ 
over,  is  now  filled  tip,  and  my  dismissal  has  removed  the  only  difficulty  to  the 
appointment  of  Colonel  Napier  to  the  Deputy-adjutancy  of  Ii eland.  \  our 
Grace’s  knowledge  of  English  history  will  easily  supply  a  precedent.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Colonel  Luttrell  to  a  similar  situation  in  1770  was  accomplished  in 
the  same  way.  Colonel  Gisborne  was  compelled  to  resign  the  governorship  of 
Kinsale,  in  favour  of  Colonel  Cunninghame,  that  the  office  of  Adjutant-general 
of  Ireland  might  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Goverrtment.,,  There  is  after  that, 
in  page  40,  “The  ‘reduction’  therefore  which  was  ‘imperatively’  required  by  tfr 
Home-office  appeared  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  War-office,  and 
was  justified  in  considering  the  proceeding  as  emanating  from  the  Government  at 
large.  Your  Grace’s  letter  now  informs  me  that  this  is  an  affair  under  the  control 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  I  have  consequently  to  apologise  for  having,  under 
this  mls-apprehension,  intruded  myself  on  your  attention.  That  is  dated  the 
22d  of  April  ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Day,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  of  the 
25th  of  April,  states  this  ;  “  The  reduction  can  therefore  have  been  required  only 
for  other  purposes,  and  those  purposes  appear  to  be  for  effecting  a  new  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  military  arrangements  of  Ireland.’'  When  I  read  that  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  I  thought  Mr.  Day  had  seen  his  error,  and  repented  of  it, 
but  Mr.  Day  subsequently  repeats  the  statement  in  his  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham 
of  the  25th  of  April.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  and 
1  hope  and  trust  that  Mr.  Day  is  prepared  to  show  some  reasonable  ground  for 
making  such  a  statement.  That  statement  amounts  to  this  :  it  is  very  satisfactory 
to  me  to  be  placed  in  such  good  company  as  that  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  for  we  are  both  of  us  accused  ot  as  gross  a  job  as  was  ever  peipetiated 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

24431.  Are  you  aware  when  Mr.  Day  made  this  statement,  lie  had  frequently 
applied  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  for  an  explanation,  and  had  received  none  ? 
— I  am  aware  of  that  from  Mr.  Day’s  correspondence,  but  that  is  nothing  in  the 
world  to  me;  he  may  have  applied  to  the  Commissioners,  but  is  that  any  reason 
for  Mr.  Day’s  making  any  attack  upon  me? — 1  am  aware,  from  his  publication, 
that  he  had  had  communication  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon  the 
subject. 

24432.  Are  you  aware  that  he  had  nothing  to  go  by  but  the  announcements 
which  he  saw  in  the  Gazette  in  the  month  ot  April? — I  cannot  say  that;  I  am 
not  aware  of  that;  I  hope  Mr.  Day  has  had  something  also  to  go  on  in  making 
these  statements. 

24433.  Is  this  passage  you  have  read  a  positive  statement,  or  is  it  merely  con¬ 
jectural  :  “  The  reduction,  therefore,  which  was  imperatively  required  bv  the 
Home-office,  appeared  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  War- 
office  ”?— I  think  that  is  not  positive,  but  I  think  that  such  opinions  as  these 
ought  not  to  have  been  put  forward,  merely  upon  the  coincidence  of  dates,  which 
is  all  I  can  learn  from  Mr.  Day’s  correspondence  he  was  possessed  ot. 

24434.  Have  you  read  the  whole  of  Mr.  Day’s  pamphlet? — Yes. 

24435.  Do  not  y°u  think  Mr.  Day  might  reasonably  he  annoyed  and  angry  at 
being  called  on  to  resign  his  Assistant  Commissionership  without  any  explanation  ? 
—  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  annoyed  and  angry  at  it,  and  my  only  astonishment  is, 
that  Mr.  Day  ever  resigned. 

24436.  Have  you  read  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Day  is  called  on  to  resign  ? 
—Yes. 

24437.  Do  you  consider  that  virtually  gave  him  any  option  ?— I  can  only  say  1 
would  have  cut  off  my  hand  before  I  would  have  resigned  upon  receiving  those 
letters. 

24438.  Do  you  think  the  course  afterwards  pursued  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  when  Mr.  Day  asked  several  times  for  an  explanation,  and  received  none, 
showed  that  if  Mr.  Day  had  refused  to  give  in  his  resignation,  it  would  have  done 
him  any  good  ? — It  might  have  brought,  and  I  suppose  it  would  have  brought, 
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his  dismissal,  and  then  the  grounds  must  have  been  shown  for  his  dismissal.  I  Colonel  T. F.  Wade 

would  have  cut  off  my  hand  before  I  would  have  resigned  141..gust  .846. 

24439.  You  read  a  passage  from  Mr.  Day  s  letter  of  the  25th  of  Apnl,  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  “  the  reduction  therefore  in  the  establishment  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
mission,  which  you  had  stated  was  imperative,  had  evidently  no  relation  to  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners.”  I  suppose  you  agree 
in  that,  that  there  was  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  ? 

_ Yes. 

24440.  I  suppose  Mr.  Day  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  reduction  that  Sir 
James  Graham  had  stated  was  imperative,  had  “  evidently  no  relation  to  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners”  ? — -No,  I  do  not  attack  any 
of  Mr.  Day’s  statements  except  this,  in  which  my  own  name  is  brought  forward. 

24441.  Mr.  Day  goes  on  to  say,  “it  can  have  been  required  only  for  other  pur¬ 
poses ; do  you  think  that  a  legitimate  inference  ? — I  really  cannot  tell ;  I  may 
perhaps  say,  that  I  think  it  was  a  legitimate  inference,  but  I  do  not  know  a  single 
tittle  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  Mr.  Day’s  dismissal,  or  anything  about  it. 

24442.  “  And  those  purposes  now  appear  to  have  been  the  effecting  a  new 
distribution  in  the  military  arrangements  of  Ireland”  ? — I  utterly  deny  that. 

24443.  You  observe  Mr.  Day  guards  himself  by  saying,  that  “those  purposes 
now  appear”  to  be  so  ?— It  may  be  that  he  guarded  himself. 

24444.  When  did  you  join  the  district  ? — I  received  this  official  letter  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  the  judges  were  going  the  circuit  at  the  moment;  they  were  to  be  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  avoid  making  a  journey  to  London  unnecessarily, 
if  I  could  be  sworn  in  at  Liverpool.  I  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  them,  giving  me  permission  to  be  sworn  there. 

I  was  not,  however,  sworn  in  Liverpool,  being  too  late.  I  came  up  to  London,  and 
was  sworn  in  on  the  18th  of  April. 

24445.  When  did  you  join  the  district  ? — -The  next  day. 

24446.  On  joining  the  district,  in  the  middle  of  April  1844,  did  youthen  find 
it  in  a  disturbed  and  excited  state  ? — No;  of  course  the  English  pait  ot  the  disti  ict 
was  not  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  the  excitement  had  ceased  in  the  Welsh  part; 
several  workhouses  were  still  occupied  ;  indeed,  one  of  them  is  to  this  moment 
occupied,  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers. 

24447.  Still  I  understand  the  excitement  of  the  year  before  had  then  ceased  ? 

—-The  excitement  had  ceased.  I  found  nothing  of  it;  I  heard  a  great  deal,  but 
saw  nothing  of  it. 

24448.  The  first  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis  which  you  read,  seems  to  require  your 
temporary  services  in  that  district,  on  account  of  its  very  disturbed  and  excited 
state? — Yes. 

24449.  I  understand  you,  that  the  reason  which  Mr.  Lewis  then  gave  for 
requiring  your  services  in  Wales,  had  ceased  to  exist  when  you  joined  the  dis¬ 
trict  ? — When  I  joined  the  district  in  April  1844,  I  did  not  find  that  South  Wales 
was  in  a  disturbed  state. 

24449*.  Mr.  Day  had  continued  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  district, 
including  Wales,  till  the  end  of  March  1844? — Yes. 

24450.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  district  after  joining  it  on  the  1  8th  of 
April  ? — I  have  remained  in  the  district  ever  since. 

24451.  Did  you  get  leave  of  absence  soon  after? — No,  not  soon  after.  I  was 
taken  ill  in  London  in  the  month  of  November  of  that  year,  and  I  was  absent 
from  the  district  for  nine  weeks,  I  think.  I  met  with  a  severe  accident  in  London, 
and  was  absent  from  the  district  during  that  time. 

24452.  I  observe,  in  a  return  made  to  Parliament  of  the  attendances  of  the 
Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  the  years  1843  anc^  1&44>  sa^>  110 

diary  was  sent  in  by  you  for  the  last  quarter  of  1 844  ? — Yes,  there  is  some  mistake 
as  to  that  remark.  I  had  been  at  work  the  whole  of  that  quarter ;  but  they  were 
not  in  possession  of  my  diaries.  I  had  had  them  back  from  the  office  to  make 
alterations,  and  they  were  not  in  possession  of  them  when  that  Parliamentary 
paper  was  called  for. 

24453.  But  for  nine  weeks  in  that  quarter  you  were  absent?  — Not  in  that 


quarter. 

24454.  For  nine  weeks,  from  November  1844,  you  were  away  from  your 
district? — 1  was  away  from  the  17th  of  November,  I  think,  till  the  first  week  in 
January.  I  met  with  a  very  severe  accident  in  London,  and  was  totally  unable  to 
move  from  my  house.  I  see,  upon  reference  to  the  return  which  the  Honourable 
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Colonel T.F.Wade.  Member  has  in  his  hand,  that  part  of  the  period  from  the  ist  of  October  to  the 

-  nth  of  November  I  was  in  my  district,  and  at  work;  but  I  had  the  diaries  with 

14  August  1846.  me  when  this  return  was  called  for,  and  it  is  for  a  part  of  that  quarter  I  was  laid 
up  with  illness;  therefore  that  was  the  reason  the  diaries  were  not  included  in  this 
return  for  the  first  six  weeks  I  had  been  in  my  district.  I  had  been  at  work  for 
the  first  six  weeks  ;  I  was  laid  up  in  London  the  four  weeks  afterwards. 

24455.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  how  many  workhouses  you  succeeded 
in  getting  unions  in  your  district  to  build  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say,  very,  very  few  in¬ 
deed  ;  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have  succeeded;  several  circumstances  have  conspired 
to  prevent  my  success.  When  I  took  the  district  there  were  28  unions  with  work- 
houses  ,*  there  were  29  indeed,  but  Crickhowel  was  not  under  my  superintendence; 
there  were  29  with  workhouses,  and  13  without;  two  had  resolved  on  building 
before  Mr.  Day  left  the  district,  Bangor  and  Carnarvon ;  Bangor  has  been 
completed,  Carnarvon  is  not  yet  finished  ;  the  other  11  have  not  built  workhouses, 
three  of  them  have  determined  on  building  ;  Llanwrst  is  building,  Llampeter  is 
just  now  going  to  build,  and  Tregarren  is  also  going  to  build,  the  landlord  having 
presented  them  with  a  site,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  with  the  Tregarren  union  on 
the  subject.  They  consented  to  build,  but  now  they  wish  to  be  off  that  consent ; 
however,  they  can  be  compelled  to  build,  and  they  will  be  so,  no  doubt. 

24456.  I  presume  you  have  met  with  considerable  difficulties  in  your  attempts 
to  introduce  workhouse  accommodation? — Yes,  I  have,  very  great ;  and  it  the 
Committee  wish  to  see  the  consequence  of  not  having  workhouses,  I  can  show 
them  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

24457.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe. ]  From  the  evidence  you  have  now  given,  you  state 
most  positively  and  decidedly,  that  your  appointment  as  Assistant  Commissioner, 
arose  entirely  out  of  your  own  private  affairs,  and  was  in  no  way  dictated  by 
public  matters,  or  bv  the  arrangements  of  any  public  office  ? — Decidedly. 

24558.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  In  fact,  if  I  understand  you,  you  suggested  to  Sir 
Edmund  Head  and  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  July  or  in  August  1843,  that  you  had 
determined  upon  selling  your  commission,  and  therefore  would  be  glad  to  rejoin 
their  office? — Yes. 

24459.  I  understand,  also,  that  afterwards,  when  they  offered  you  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Assistant  Commissioner  in  December,  a  negotiation  was  then  going  on 
which  induced  you  for  the  time  to  refuse  to  accept  it  r — Yes. 

24460.  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion  of  that 
negotiation  that,  in  July,  you  accepted  that  appointment? — That  is  so,  precisely. 

24461.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Will  you  refer  again  to  Mr.  Day’s  pamphlet;  will 
you  refer  to  the  letter  which  Mr.  Day  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
dated  April  19th,  1844? — I  have  it. 

24462.  Do  you  understand  that  letter  to  be  a  direct  allegation  that  your 
appointment  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  vacancy  for  Colonel  Napier, 
and  that  he  had  been  placed  in  that  vacancy  ? — Distinctly.  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  to  be  more  distinctly  put  than  this  :  “  The  appointment  of  Colonel 
Luttrell  to  a  similar  situation,  in  1770,  was  accomplished  in  the  same  way.” 
In  what  way?  “  Colonel  Gisborne  was  compelled  to  resign  the  governorship  of 
Kinsale  in  favour  of  Colonel  Cunninghame,  that  the  office  of  Adjutant-general 
in  Ireland  might  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.” 

24462*.  If  that  had  been  so,  the  War-office,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was,  would  be  the  department  responsible  ?—  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  I  fancy,  was  the  responsible  person  in  such  a  case. 

24463.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  letter  of  April  20th,  1844,  was  written, 
is  that  a  direct  denial  that  there  was  any  such  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  his 
department?— I  should  read  it  so. 

24464.  Look  at  Mr.  Day’s  letter,  on  page  40,  and  read  the  two  paragraphs  be¬ 
ginning,  The  reduction,  therefore,”  and  ending,  “  on  your  attention and  tell 
me  whether  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  received  by  Mr.  Day? — Precisely 
so ;  that  was  my  impression  w  hen  I  read  the  letter :  “  The  reduction,  therefore, 
which  was  imperatively  required  by  the  Home-office  appeared  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  War-office,  and  I  was  justified  in  considering  the 
proceeding  as  emanating  from  the  Government  at  large.”  When  I  first  read  that 
letter  my  impression  was  that  Mr.  Day  intended  to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  but 
he  goes  on :  “  Your  Grace’s  letter  now  informs  me  that  this  is  an  affair  under  the 
control  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  I  have  consequently  to  apologise  for  having, 
under  this  misapprehension,  intruded  myself  on  your  attention.” 


24465.  Do 
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24465.  Do  you  understand  those  two  paragraphs  taken  together,  and  adverting  Colonel  T.F.  Wade. 
particularly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  word  appeared  is  in  the  past  tense,  to  be  — — - — - 
a  retractation  and  apology  by  Mr.  Day  for  having  suggested  that  imputation?—  H  AuSust  l84  • 
That  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  I  read  it ;  and  my  impression  would  have 
remained  that  that  was  the  case,  if  I  had  not  come  next  upon  the  letter  to  Sir 
James  Graham  of  the  25th  April. 

24466.  Will  you  turn  to  that  letter  of  April  the  25th,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
do  not  find  in  that  letter,  that  notwithstanding  on  the  2 2d  Mr.  Day  had  apologized 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  having,  under  misapprehension,  made  that  imputa¬ 
tion,  he  does  not  in  that  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham  repeat,  “  those  purposes 
now  appear  to  have  been  the  effecting  a  new  distribution  in  the  military  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Ireland  ”  ? — That  is  what  I  find  there. 

24467.  Do  you  think  that  after  having  received  from  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  the  assurance  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  office,  and  after 
Air.  Day  had  acknowleeged  that  he  had  been  in  error  in  that  respect,  anything 
could  justify  Mr.  Day’s  representation  to  Sir  James  Graham,  c<  those  purposes 
now  appear,”  as  if  he  had  received  no  such  denial,  and  as  if  it  were  a  true 
imputation? — Certainly  there  was  nothing  to  justify  it;  and  still  further,  1 
think  this  pamphlet  was  not  published  till  some  time  afterwards.  I  called  on  Mr. 

Day  in  the  month  of  April,  I  think  the  28th,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
him  a  paper  belonging  to  the  office.  I  had  not  seen  nor  heard  of  this  publication 
at  the  time.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  the  publication  was  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  at  a  Board  of  Guardians,  when  Sir  Robert  Hill,  a  friend  of  mine,  said 
to  me,  “  Well,  Wade,  what  have  you  been  about,  what  has  compelled  you  to  leave 
the  army  and  then  I  first  heard  of  this  publication ;  I  begged  of  him  to  send  me 
a  copy,  which,  however,  I  did  not  get  till  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards. 

24468.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  you  had  received  a  similar  letter  to  that 
addressed  to  Mr.  Day,  you  would  rather  have  cut  off  your  hand  than  resigned  ?— 

Yes  ;  I  would  have  seen  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
before  I  would  have  resigned. 

24469.  If  you  were  conscious  that  there  was  no  ground  for  your  dismissal, 
would  not  you  have  called  upon  them  to  put  upon  record  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  took  place  ? — Yes. 

24470.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  have  been  a  more  consistent  course 
than  acquiescing  in  the  resignation,  and  afterwards  making  a  complaint  in  the 
form  of  the  publication  of  the  documents  ? — I  do.  I  know  nothing  relating  to 
Mr.  Day’s  transactions  with  the  Commissioners  but  what  has  appeared  in  print ; 
but  what  led  me  to  suppose  that  there  was  some  good  reason  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners  for  calling  upon  Mr.  Day  to  resign  was  his  sending  his  resignation 
in  consequence  of  that  letter. 

24471.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  In  the  case  of  an  officer  in  the  army ;  if  an  officer 
was  required  by  the  Horse  Guards  to  resign  his  commission,  and  acquiesced  in 
the  request  without  demanding  a  court  of  inquiry,  what  would  be  the  impression 
of  the  army  ? — Necessarily  that  he  was  guilty. 

24472.  What  would  be  the  impression  of  the  army  if  he  afterwards  published 
documents  which  had  come  to  him  in  his  official  capacity,  or  private  and  con¬ 
fidential  communications  made  to  him  by  his  superiors  ? — They  would  have  said, 

“  If  you  have  the  means  of  justifying  yourself,  why  do  not  you  take  them?  you 
have  taken  a  wrong  course.” 

24473.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  regulate  their  proceed¬ 
ings  by  the  example  of  the  Horse  Guards  ? — I  cannot  say  the  least  in  the  world 
how  they  regulate  them. 

24474.  Mr.  Day  had  not  the  advantage  of  your  military  experience  when  he 
joined  the  poor-law  establishment? — I  presume  he  had  not.  I  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Day’s  former  history. 

24475.  Has  this  publication  which  you  have  read  resulted  merely  from  Mr. 

Day’s  having  been  called  on  to  resign,  and  sending  in  his  resignation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  call,  or  from  subsequent  refusals  on  the  part  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  to  give  him  any  explanation  whatever  of  the  reasons  for  the 
course  they  had  taken  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  from  what  it  resulted. 

I  cannot  explain  Mr.  Day’s  motives. 

24476.  You  read  the  publication  ;  does  not  it  contain  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  letter  in  which  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  called  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign, 
and  the  letter  in  which  he  complied  with  that  call  ?-~Of  course  it  does. 

0.45—43.  F  24477.  Hoes 
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Colonel  T.F.Wade.  24477.  Does  not  it  contain  a  number  of  letters,  in  which  Mr.  Day  asks  the 
- Poor-law  Commissioners  for  an  explanation,  without  any  success  ? — Yes. 

14  August  1846.  24478.  Mr.  jy Israeli.]  Do  not  you  consider,  when  Mr.  Day  made  those  appeals 

for  an  explanation  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  it  was  equivalent  to  demand¬ 
ing  a  court  of  inquiry  had  he  been  a  military  man  ? — I  do  not.  Mr.  Day  was 
called  upon  to  resign,  and  he  did  resign  after  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  on 
the  subject.  The  affair  was  Mr.  Day’s;  they  could  not  compel  him  to  resign; 
thev  could  have  dismissed  him. 

24479.  To  what  other  court,  corresponding  to  that  military  court  to  which  you 
refer,  could  Mr.  Day  have  appealed  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  could  have  been 
any  similar  inquiry ;  but  Mr.  Day  refusing  to  resign,  the  result  would  have  been 
this;  “Then  we  dismiss  you and  for  that  they  must  have  given  their  grounds. 

24480.  You  admit  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases? — I  do  not  alto¬ 
gether  admit  that.  I  think  if  an  officer  was  called  on  to  resign,  and  did  so,  the 
public  would  say,  he  is  guilty.  An  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  being  called 
on  to  resign,  and  doing  so  at  once,  I  think  they  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

I  think  Mr.  Day  had  it  in  his  power  to  compel  the  reasons  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners,  by  saying,  “  No,  I  will  not  resign ;  dismiss  me  if  you  choose.” 

24481.  Where  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  the  power  of  dismissing,  is  it 
not  an  act  of  discretion  ;  they  are  not  called  on  to  allege  any  cause? — I  think 
Mr.  Day’s  case  would  have  been  very  different  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  if  he  had 
been  dismissed.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  they  could  have  thought  of  dis¬ 
missing  an  officer  without  putting  on  record  their  reasons,  and  those  reasons 
coming  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament. 

24482.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  contend  that  they 
have  a  right  to  dismiss  any  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  without  alleging 
the  cause  for  his  dismissal  ? — They  may  contend  for  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  do  or  not ;  they  may  do  so,  but  I  am  satisfied  the  public  would  not  permit 
them  to  hold  that  opinion  long. 

24483.  You  know  of  no  case  of  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  having 
been  dismissed  under  those  circumstances  ?• — I  never  heard  of  one. 

24484.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Are  you  aware  that  the  Crown  has  the  power  of  dis- 
missing  an  officer  from  the  service,  without  stating  its  reasons  ? — Yes. 

24485.  It  is  not  usually  done,  is  it? — Very  rarely  indeed;  and  when  it  is  it 
carries  with  it  an  opinion,  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  it  is  deserved. 

24486.  The  fact  is,  perhaps,  that  the  Crow  n  always  does  allege  its  reasons ;  and 
that,  generally,  a  court  of  inquiry  precedes  the  dismissal  ? — I  fancy  so. 

24487.  But  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  requiring  it? — No;  the  Crown 
scratches  its  pen  through  the  name,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

24488.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Supposing  a  public  officer  is  not  so  efficient  in  his 
office  as  to  render  it  expedient  he  should  continue  there,  which  do  you  consider 
the  hardest  course,  to  dismiss  him  at  once,  or  give  him  an  opportunity,  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  communication,  of  tendering  his  resignation  ? — Nothing  could  induce  me  to 
resign  an  appointment  in  any  department,  unless  I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
I  deserved  to  leave  that  department. 

24489.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  mean  a  forced  resignation? — Yes. 

24490.  You  think  a  forced  resignation  is  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  the 
propriety  of  the  decision  ? — I  should  think  so,  as  I  take  it.  I  do  not  know  a  sin* 
gle  tittle  of  Mr.  Day’s  connexion  with  the  Commissioners.  The  only  thing  that 
led  me  to  suppose  the  Commissioners  had  any  ground  for  calling  on  Mr.  Day  to 
resign  was  his  resignation. 

24491.  Mr.  Disraeli.]  If  Mr.  Day  called  upon  the  Commissioners  to  state 
their  reasons,  why  should  the  Commissioners  be  absolved  from  stating  those  rea¬ 
sons  ? — I  cannot  give  any  opinion  upon  that. 

24492.  Having  read  that  pamphlet,  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Day  did  require 
from  the  Commissioners  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  dismissal  ? — As  far  as 
I  find,  Mr.  Day  did  not  require  the  reasons  for  his  dismissal  till  after  he  had 
resigned. 

24493.  You  are  aware  that  he  did  require  the  reasons  for  his  dismissal  ? — I 
think  that  was  after  his  removal. 

24494.  Do  you  think  that  requiring  those  reasons  after  his  resignation,  the 
Commissioners  were  absolved  from  giving  the  reasons  ? — I  do  not,  by  any  means, 
but  1  think  Mr.  Day  would  have  put  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  if  Mr.  Day 

had 
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had  said,  “  I  will  not  resign  ;  dismiss  me  if  you  will,  and  place  your  reason  for 
doing  so  upon  a  public  record.’* 

2449.5*  Mr.  S.  WortleyT]  Do  you  think  the  Commissioners,  having  refused  to 
give  their  reasons  to  Mr.  Day  for  his  dismissal,  or  for  his  forced  resignation,  is  any 
excuse  for  Mr.  Day  making  those  assertions  with  reference  to  the  arrangements  to 
which  you  have  referred  ? — Indeed  I  do  not ;  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imagine 
how  Mr.  Day  came  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  unless  it  was  that  Mr.  Day  reads 
Junius  very  frequently,  for  he  has  quoted  Junius  three  different  times.  He  found 
a  case  which  he  thought  fitted  his  own.  He  found  a  compulsory  resignation  of 
Mr.  Gisborne  ;  he  said,  This  is  my  case,  and  that  he  made  my  resignation  fit  that 
case. 

24496.  Mr.  M.  SutionJJ  I  think  you  have  stated  that  a  forced  resignation 
was  tantamount  to  a  dismissal  ? — In  my  opinion,  quite  so. 

24497.  Is  not  there  this  distinction,  that  the  dismissal  is  an  act  of  the  superior 
w  ho  dismisses,  and  the  resignation  is  an  act  of  the  inferior  who  resigns  ? — Of 
course. 

24498.  In  fact,  the  resignation  in  this  case,  though  forced,  was  the  act  of  Mr. 
Day,  whereas  a  dismissal  would  have  been  an  act  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — Certainly. 

24499*  Chairman .]  But  be  the  resignation  forced  or  otherwise,  if  accompanied 
when  it  is  first  tendered,  and  when  it  is  subsequently  tendered  again  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  authority,  by  a  request,  expressed  in  strong  language,  for  the  grounds  on  which 
the  resignation  is  asked  for,  does  not  that  seem  to  you  to  prove  innocence,  as  much 
as  if  it  had  preceded  the  resignation  ? — No  doubt. 

24500.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  have  in  your  recollection  the  letter  of  the 
22d  of  January  1844,  from  Mr.  Day  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  which  he 
complains,  “  I  am  dismissed  at  a  moment’s  warning,  without  the  slightest  pre¬ 
vious  hint  that  my  conduct  was  unsatisfactory,  without  any  opportunity  of  altera¬ 
tion,  if  it  were  desired,  and  without  even  a  chance  of  vindicating  myself  if  I  have 
been  belied  ;’*  and  in  the  conclusion  of  that  letter,  you  will  observe  he  states 
he  “  transmits  a  copy  of  these  observations  to  Sir  James  Graham,  that  if  I  ain 
correct,  I  may,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of  offering  such  a  vindication  as 
the  absence  of  a  more  specific  knowledge  of  the  errors  I  may  be  charged  with, 
enables  me  to  present.”  Does  not  that  imply  an  anxious  desire  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  was  dismissed,  and  a  readiness  on  his  part  to 
meet  them? — Yes. 

24501.  You,  probably,  have  present  to  your  mind  the  letter  of  the  1st  of 
August  1844,  in  which  Mr.  Day  requests  to  be  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the 

minute  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners*  resolution  deciding  upon  his  removal  ? _ 

I  have  so. 

24502.  Is  not  it  your  impression  that  that  request  for  a  copy  of  the  minute  was 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  on  which  his  forced  resigna¬ 
tion  was  based? — Yes. 

24503.  Are  you  aware  that  the  investigation  in  which  the  Committee  are  now 
engaged  was  originated  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Day  himself? — I  am  aware  of  it;  at 
least,  I  presume  the  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Day. 

24504.  The  conclusion  from  these  facts,  probably,  in  your  judgment,  would  be, 
that  Mr.  Day  has  not  only  not  shrunk  from  an  investigation  into  the  grounds  of 
his  forced  resignation,  but  has  continually  pressed  for  them  ? — Quite  so ;  and  the 
greater  my  surprise  that  Mr.  Day  resigned. 

24505.  Mr.  Christie.']  You  felt  no  difficulty  in  telling  us  your  impression  that 
there  must  have  been  good  reasons  for  calling  on  Mr.  Day  to  resign,  because  he 
did  resign ;  do  you  feel  any  difficulty  in  telling  us  what  impression  you  have 
derived  from  the  constant  refusals  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  give  any 
reasons  for  calling  upon  him  to  resign  ? — I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  they  were 
exceedingly  wrong  in  refusing  him. 

24500.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Day  was  called  on  to 
resign,  the  Commissioners  gave  his  recent  accident  as  the  reason  ? — Mr.  Nicholls 
alludes  to  that  in  his  letter ;  the  letter  did  not  convey  to  me  that  that  was  the 
only  reason  they  intended  to  give. 

24507.  Is  not  that  the  only  reason  mentioned  ?— It  is. 

24508.  That  letter  gave  you  the  impression  that  there  were  other  reasons  which 
were  not  mentioned  ? — Yes;  that  is  the  only  one  which  is  mentioned.  I  never 
0*45—43*  read 
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Colonel  T.  F.  Wade,  read  the  correspondence  with  much  attention,  except  the  portion  which  related  to 

— - myself.  .  ,  ,  .  . 

14  August  1846.  24509.  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  rested  their  call  for  his  resignation  on 

the  state  of  Mr.  Day’s  health,  on  account  of  the  accident  to  his  leg ;  you  were 
asked  why  Mr.  Day  should  not  demand  a  court  of  inquiry  ;  what  was  that  court 
of  inquiry  to  inquire  into? — In  that  case  as  to  the  state  of  his  health. 

24510.  Do  you  think,  according  to  military  precedent,  therefore,  Mr.  Day  was 
bound  to  demand  a  court  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  leg?— I  think  if  there 
was  nothing  else  but  that,  Mr.  Day’s  course  was  to  have  shown  the  Commissioners, 
“  I  am  as  capable,  physically,  of  doing  my  duty  as  ever  I  was.” 

24511.  Do  you  mean  to  state  to  us  that  the  reason  of  your  leaving  the  army, 
and  vour  appointment  in  Ireland,  was  the  state  of  your  health  ? — No,  I  have  not 
stated  so ;  I  have  stated  that  the  illness  I  had  prevented  my  effecting  an  insurance 
on  my  life ;  it  was  an  illness  of  that  description  that  no  insurance  office  would 
insure ;  but  I  was  as  well  when  I  left  the  army  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life. 

24512.  Mr.  Day  said  he  was  as  well  after  his  accident  as  ever  he  was  in  his 
life  ? — Then  I  can  only  repeat  my  surprise  at  his  resignation. 

24513.  We  come  at  last,  do  we  not,  to  the  fact,  that  previous  illness  was  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Day’s  resignation,  and  previous  illness  the  cause  of  your  succeeding 
him  ? — I  cannot  agree  to  that. 

24514.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  The  removal  of  Mr.  Day  is  something  similar  to 
superseding  an  officer  in  the  army  ;  cannot  you  conceive  a  reason  for  superseding 
an  officer, In  which  it  would  be  very  disadvantageous  to  the  public  interests,  and 
cruel  to  the  individual,  to  state  those  reasons  ?— There  may  be  some  instances. 

24515.  May  not  the  same  circumstances  apply  to  a  civil  office,  where  the 
superior  has  an  absolute  power  of  dismissal? — I  think,  in  that  case,  the  civil 
officers  should  be  prepared  to  show  sufficient  reasons.  My  own  view  of  the  case 
is,  that  no  human  being  should  be  called  on  to  resign  without  giving  him  full 
reason  for  so  doing. 

24516.  It  becomes  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  supersede  without  giving  an 
opportunity  of  resigning?— I  do  not  think  any  person  would  be  superseded  in 
the  army  without  very  full  reasons  being  given  proving  the  necessity  of  it. 

24517.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  On  entering  on  the  duties  of  your  district,  did  you 
remark  any  symptom  of  any  remissness  on  the  part  of  your  predecessor  ? — 
I  never  entered  into  my  district  with  any  idea  that  I  was  to  make  my  tours  of 
inspection  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  my  own  labours  with  those  of  my  pre¬ 
decessor.  I  went  over  my  district  as  if  it  were  then  visited  for  the  first  time. 
I  never  attempted  to  look  at  what  Mr.  Day’s  proceedings  had  been,  nor  thought 
of  making  my  reports  in  reference  to  his  former  reports. 

245 1 8.  Then  you  have  found  no  necessity  for  making  any  representation  as  to  the 
good  or  the  bad  state  of  the  district  at  the  time  ? — No  ;  I  made  the  usual  remarks 
in  my  reports  as  to  the  state  of  the  workhouses  and  the  state  of  the  officers,  but 
no  general  reports  of  what  I  found  when  I  went  from  union  to  union. 

24519.  From  what  you  did  observe,  did  you  consider  the  state  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  creditable  to  the  energy  and  activity  of  your  predecessor  ? — I  bad  not  the 
means  of  comparing  the  state  of  that  district  with  what  it  was  when  Mr.  Day 
received  it,  and  when  I  received  it  from  him.  There  is,  I  think,  a  statement  in 
Mr.  Day’s  pamphlet,  which  I  must  say  I  am  anxious  to  explain  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  in  reference  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  some  of  the  work- 
houses. 

24520.  Mr.  Christie. J  That  was  when  he  first  joined  the  district  ? — Yes. 

24521.  Chairman .]  You  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  work- 
houses  when  Mr.  Day  joined  ?— None,  except  what  I  have  received  in  one  instance 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  It  is  as  to  the  Haverfordwest 
Union.  Mr.  Day  states  that  he  found  the  whole  of  the  workhouses  in  that  district 
in  a  very  filthy  and  abominable  state :  “  I  next  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
workhouses ;  what  was  their  state  when  I  first  succeeded  to  the  care  of  them  ? 
Examine  my  diaries  of  the  time,  and  you  will  find  that  their  beds  were  dung- 
heaps,  and  everything  else  in  keeping.  This  was  no  solitary  case,  it  was  the 
pervading  feature  of  the  district.  From  the.  Kington  Union,  in  which  Mr. 
Frankland  Lewis  himself  resided,  to  Cardigan  and  Haverfordwest,  they  were  all 
alike.'’  Upon  that  point,  I  wish  to  observe,  on  the  part  of  the  Haverfordwest 
Board,  Mr.  Leach  was  a  very  clever  guardian,  and  a  great  personal  friend,  and 

great 
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great  admirer  of  Mir.  Day’s ;  but  Mr.  Leach  has  stated  to  me  that  that  is  so  Colonel  7*.  F.  Wade. 

far  an  erroneous  statement  as  regards  Haverfordwest,  because  Mr.  Day’s  — -  - 

first  visit  was  on  the  19th  of  January  1841,  but  the  circumstance  he  alludes  14  August  1  .4  . 

to  of  a  bed  being  covered  up  which  was  a  mere  dungheap,  was  discovered  by  the 

guardians  themselves  on  the  13th  of  October  1840.  The  workhouse,  it  appeals, 

was  not  in  that  state  when  Mr.  Day  saw  it.  The  circumstance  he  has  detailed 

here  of  a  clean  sheet  being  put  over  a  dirty  bed  was  detected  in  the  workhouse  in 

October  1 840.  The  master  and  matron  were  discharged,  and  Mr.  Day’s  first  visit 

was  the  19th  of  January  1841.  Mr.  Leach  has  stated  to  me  his  astonishment  at 

that  statement,  because  he  says  that  was  not  the  state  of  the  workhouse  when  Mr, 

Day  visited  it.  He  admits  that  they  had  taken  great  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
master  and  matron,  and  that  they  had  placed  great  reliance  upon  them,  but  that, 
going  round  the  house  one  day,  they  lifted  up  a  clean  sheet,  and  discovered  that  it 
was  put  there  only  as  a  disguise.  The  master  and  matron  were  immediately  dis¬ 
missed,  and  there  is  not  a  house  in  the  kingdom  in  better  condition  than  that 
house  is  at  the  present  time. 

24522.  Mr.  Christie .J  I  do  not  see  how  what  you  have  now  said,  contradicts 
Mr.  Day’s  statement  ? — Mr.  Day’s  statement  says,  “  This  was  no  solitary  case,  it 
was  the  pervading  feature  of  the  district.  From  the  Kington  Union,  in  which 
Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  himself  resided,  to  Cardigan  and  Haverfordwest,  they  were 
all  alike.”  Mr.  Day  says  before  that,  “  Examine  my  diaries  of  the  time,^  and  you 
will  find  that  their  beds  were  dungheaps,  and  everything  else  in  keeping.  ’  What 
I  remark  upon  that  is,  that  Mr.  Day’s  first  visit  was  made  on  January  the  19th 
1841,  and  that  that  discovery  took  place  in  Haverfordwest  on  the  13th  of  October 
1840, 

24523.  Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Da)’ joined  the  district? — No. 

24524.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  before  1841  ? — No  ;  I  have  idea  when  it 

was.  #  . 

24525.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Mr.  Day  was  in  charge  of  the  district  at  the 

time  you  now  say  the  guardians  discovered  this  dirty  state  of  things  in  the  Haver¬ 
fordwest  district? — I  was  not  aware  of  it, 

24526.  (To  Mr.  Day.)  When  did  you  join  the  district  ? — It  was  about  1840 
I  entered  upon  that  part  of  the  district.  As  to  the  Haverfordwest  workhouse,  all 
I  can  say  is,  that  the  first  time  I  visited  the  workhouse  I  dismissed  the  master,  from 
the  state  the  house  was  in.  It  was  the  case  both  at  Pembroke  and  at  Haverford¬ 
west.  It  was  a  curious  thing,  that  at  two  Boards  running  I  required  the  masters  to 
resign,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  guardians. 

24527.  Mr.  Etwall. J  (To  Colonel  Wade.)  Did  you  see  an  entry  in  the 

minutes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Haverfordwest  of  the  discovery  of  this 

bed? — No  ;  my  attention  was  drawn  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Day’s  statement  by  the 
chairman  of  that  Board.  He  drew  my  attention  to  it. 

24528.  Did  you  make  any  inspection  of  the  books  relative  to  it  r — No. 

24529.  Relative  to  the  dismissing  an  officer:  when  a  Board  like  the  Poor-law 
Commission  have  resolved  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  service 
that  an  officer  should  be  dismissed,  would  not  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  preferable 
for  them  to  dismiss  him,  rather  than  compel  him  to  make  a  forced  resignation  ? 

—I  think  so,  certainly.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  Commissioners  of  any 

Board,  or  the  heads  of  any  Board,  would  come  upon  a  man  to  dismiss  him  without 

having  sufficient  grounds,  and  without  communicating  those  public  grounds. 

24530.  Sir  J.  Walsh.']  Might  not  such  a  course  be  suggested  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  from  the  wish  of  adopting  a  more  delicate  and  courteous  pro¬ 
ceeding  towards  an  Assistant  Commissioner? — No  doubt;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  j  but  I  think  it  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  feeling. 

24531.  Some  cases  have  been  put  to  you  suggesting  an  analogy  between  an 
officer  of  the  army  being  called  on  to  resign  and  an  Assistant  Commissioner ; 
is  not  there  this  difference  between  the  cases,  that  an  officer  in  the  army 
being,  under  such  circumstances,  called  on  by  the  military  authorities  to  resign, 
necessarily  implies  some  very  grave  reflection  against  the  character  of  that 
officer? — No  doubt. 

24532.  On  the  contrary,  might  not  it  be  very  well  supposed  when  there  are 
only  a  few  Assistant  Commissioners  who  are  called  on  to  discharge  very  impor¬ 
tant  and  difficult  duties,  that  no  reflection  against  the  character  of  an  Assistant 
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Colonel  T.F-  Wade.  Commissioner  might  be  implied  in  requesting  him  to  resign?  —  Certainly,  an 

_ _ Assistant  Commissioner  may  be  called  upon  to  resign,  very  properly,  I  believe, 

14  August  1846.  without  casting  any  reflection  upon  his  character ;  but  if  I  was  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  I  would  not  resign  unless  there  were  very  sufficient  reasons  stated.  If 
the  Commissioners  wished  me  to  resign,  I  should  request  them  to  state  their 
reasons.  If  they  were  to  state,  We  do  not  consider  you  sufficiently  active  in  your 
department,  or  we  select  you,  feeling  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  reduction, 
they  might  give  me  those  reasons. 

24533.  It  might  be  a  very  good  reason,  supposing  even  that  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  is  a  very  tolerably  one,  if  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  conceive  they 
could  find  a  much  better  ? — I  think  the  Commissioners  ought  to  say  so  to  the 
party  whom  they  require  to  resign. 

24534.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  under  any  circumstances, 
if  you  were  prepared  to  reclaim  against  a  decision,  you  would  make  your  objection 
before  you  resigned,  rather  than  afterwards? — Decidedly  I  should. 

24535.  Mr.  Christie .]  So  far  you  condemn  the  course  which  Mr.  Day  pur¬ 
sued,  but  you  do  not  express  your  approval  of  the  course  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — I  do  not ;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  able  to  show  Mr.  Day  the  reason 
why  they  called  on  him  to  resign. 

24536.  You  are  aware  that  this  Committee  is  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  not  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Day  ? — I  never  understood  that. 

24537.  Mr.  Sheridan^]  On  examination  and  inquiry  into  the  state  of  your 
district,  did  you  observe  there  was  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Day  as  to  the 
instructions  from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commis- 
missioner? — No,  I  do  not  remember  any. 

24538.  The  Instructional  Letter  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  was  dated 
1841  ;  did  you  observe  any  neglect  of  its  provisions  in  the  course  of  your  inquiry 
into  the  district? — I  never  put  the  question  to  myself.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Instructional  Letter  of  1841  was  issued  before  I  held  the  commission,  and  when 
there  were  more  Assistant-Commissioners  than  when  I  returned  to  it ;  and  I  must 
at  once  say,  that  I  did  not  take  the  Instructional  Letter,  when  I  returned  to  the 
commission,  as  my  guide. 

24539.  Have  you  read  that  Instructional  Letter  since?— I  have. 

24540.  Did  you  observe  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Day  as  to  those  instruc¬ 
tions  ? — No. 

24541.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  Did  you  find  a  considerable  opposition  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law  in  that  district? — Yes;  and  it  is  as  difficult  a  district  to  deal 
with  as  ever  existed  ;  I  suppose  it  is  the  most  difficult ;  as  to  the  officers,  and  as 
to  the  finances  particularly ;  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  get  the  Welsh 
to  pay  their  calls  in  in  proper  time. 

24542.  Did  you  find  a  great  indisposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  ? — A  good  deal. 

24543.  Do  you  think  you  have  succeeded  in  mitigating  that  disinclination  ?— 
I  do  not  claim  to  myself  any  credit  for  any  alterations  that  have  taken  place  ; 
I  do  not  consider  they  are  owing  to  my  superior  exertions  over  those  of  Mr.  Day 
before  me. 

24544.  Is  there  less  disinclination  existing  at  this  moment  ? — I  should  say  it  is 
not  much  changed  in  that  respect. 

24545.  Mr.  Etzvall.~\  Is  out-door  relief  prohibited  in  your  district  ? — It  is  pro^ 
hibitedin  every  union  where  there  is  a  workhouse,  but  most  extensively  evaded. 
The  order  is  hardly  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  upon ;  in  most  of  the  unions  in 
Wales  it  is  evaded  under  the  form  of  medical  certificates. 

24546.  Is  that  under  the  knowledge  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

24547.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Is  that  a  difficulty  you  have  to  contend  with  in  Wales  ? 
— That  is  one  difficulty  you  have  to  contend  with  every  day,  and  it  must  continue 
to  be  so. 
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William  Day ,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

24548.  Mr.  Christie .]  HAVE  you  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make,  having 
heard  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Wade  ? — I  should  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  has  been  alluded  to  by  Colonel 
Wade.  First  of  all,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  to  express  my  great  regret  to 
Colonel  Wade,  that  I  should  have  acted  under  a  misapprehension  ;  but  I  ask  any 
gentleman  in  this  room  whether,  when  on  the  25th  of  January  he  found  a  letter 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  stating  that  reductions  were  imperative,  and  on  the 
6th  of  February  next  he  found  from  Mr.  Nicholls  that  the  appointment  had  been 
again  filled  up,  there  was  not  that  degree  of  contradiction  from  which  one  could 
not  help  imagining  there  was  a  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  between  causing  my 
vacancy  and  filling  it  up?  I  have  further  to  state,  that  I  was  informed  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  represented  to  me  that  he  had  it  from  a  Cabinet  Minister  himself, 
that  a  public  servant  of  distinguished  merit  was  to  return  to  the  Poor-law  Com- 
Va/ission,  and  that  a  vacancy  was  to  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  that  gentleman  ; 
it  has  been  explained  since,  that  it  alluded  to  Mr.  Twisleton,  but  I  certainly 
thought  it  alluded  to  Colonel  Wade.  I  mention  that  as  some  justification  to 
myself ;  for  though  it  is  true  Colonel  Wade’s  name  was  not  mentioned,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  such  as  to  lead  me  to  suppose  it  was  Colonel  Wade  ;  that  was 
my  impression. 

24549.  It  was  under  that  which  you  now  find  to  be  a  misconception  that  you 
wrote  that  passage  ? — It  has  been  proved  in  this  room,  that  Mr.  Twistleton  was  in 
view,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  for  return  to  the  Commission  :  I  think  it 
fair  to  myself  to  say,  that  I  had  those  grounds,  and  that  it  was  not  altogether  a 
gratuitous  assertion  respecting  Colonel  Wade. 

24550.  Mr.  M .  Sutton .]  I  understand  you  do  not  adhere  to  that  statement 
now  ? — No  ;  I  have  to  apologise  to  Colonel  Wade  for  the  misapprehension. 

24551.  This  communication  which  you  received  was  to  the  effect,  that  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  servant  was  about  to  return  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

24552.  Not  mentioning  names,  you  thought  it  meant  Colonel  Wade? — The 
name  was  mentioned,  but  the  circumstances  led  me  to  imagine  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  Mr.  Twisleton  not  being  appointed,  and  Colonel  Wade  being  appointed,  I 
imagined  Mr.  Twisleton’s  name  had  been  introduced  by  mistake. 

24553.  Mr.  Christie .]  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  the  Scotch  Commission  on 
which  Mr.  Twisleton  was  employed,  did  not  cease  till  after  April? — I  do  not 
know  when  it  ceased. 

24554.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  (To  Colonel  JVade.)  Is  Mr.  Day’s  explanation  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  you  ? — Perfectly  so. 

24555.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  (To  Mr.  Day.)  If  Mr.  Twisleton  had  been  appointed, 
what  would  have  been  the  impression  upon  your  mind  with  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  that  letter  which  you  received  from  Sir  James  Graham,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  reduction  of  the  establishment  was  necessary  ? — It  would  hardly  have  cured 
it,  because  I  should  not  have  called  it  a  reduction,  the  removal  of  one  person  to 
put  another  in  his  place,  even  though  it  were  Mr.  Twisleton.  Mr.  Twisleton  had 
been  in  the  Commission.  Mr.  Twisleton  was  taken  out  of  the  Commission  by 
the  Government  for  a  special  Poor-law  Inquiry  in  Scotland ;  consequently,  he 
would  very  fairly  have  a  right  to  ask  for  his  place  again  upon  his  return,  and  in 
that  sense  I  should  have  understood  the  word  “  reduction/’  that  his  place  having 
been  filled  up  in  the  interim,  he  asked  for  a  reduction  to  be  made,  and  came 
back. 

25456.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Twisleton’s  connexion  with  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
mission,  though  it  ceased  for  a  time,  had  never  virtually  ceased  during  the  time  he 
was  employed  ?— - I  think  it  must  have  ceased,  because  there  was  no  power  other¬ 
wise  under  the  Act  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 

24557.  No  doubt  it  practically  ceased,  because  the  number  was  limited  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  therefore  he  could  not  hold  this  office? — Yes  ;  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  reduction  to  re-introduce  him  into  the  Commission. 

24558.  Mr.  Christie .]  Had  you  been  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Twisle¬ 
ton  ? — No ;  Mr.  Twisleton  was  junior  to  me. 

24559*  Would  you  have  thought  a  reduction  necessary  in  order  to  find  a  place 
for  Mr.  Twisleton ;  under  those  circumstances,  was  a  reduction  which  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  any  one  else,  was  entitled  to  call  a  reduction  “  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary  ”  ? — I  should  not  have  called  it  so,  because  I  cannot  understand  the  word 
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«  reduction”  when  there  is  no  reduction  in  point  of  number;  but  it  might  have 
borne  that  signification,  that  the  Government  was  pledged  to  give  him  back  the 
place.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  fair,  because  it  ought  to  have  been  done 
in  this  way,  that  any  Assistant  Commissioner  appointed  in  Mr.  Twisleton’s  place 
ought  to  have  been  appointed  expressly  to  fill  his  place  till  Mr.  Twisleton  took 
it  again. 

24560.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  date  of  your  first  visit  to  Haverfordwest? 

_ _ My  first  visit  "to  Haverfordwest  appears  to  have  been  upon  a  committee  day, 

and  not  upon  a  Board  day,  which  I  presume  occasions  Mr.  Leach’s  error ;  Mr. 
Leach  did  not  attend  committees,  and  my  name  would  not  be  entered  as  attend¬ 
ing  till  I  attended  at  the  Board,  and  therefore  I  presume  the  facts  to  have  been 
that  I  attended  on  the  17th  of  November,  which  was  no  long  time  after  this  bed 
was  discovered,  and  then  I  attended  again  on  the  15th  of  January,  I  suppose. 

24561.  Your  first  visit  w>as  on  the  17th  of  November  ?— Yes. 

24562.  On  that  occasion  did  you  inspect  the  workhouse? — Yes;  I  found  the 
state  of  the  workhouse  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and  recommended  the  remove 
of  the  master  and  matron,  and  the  guardians  coincided  with  me  in  that  view,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  were  called  on  to  resign,  and  did  resign.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  resignation  was  called  for  by  the  committee ;  I  think  it  was  at  the  Board  day 
in  January  afterwards. 

24563.  I  believe  the  accuracy  of  your  statement  about  the  workhouses  was 
challenged  after  the  publication  of  the  account  about  the  state  of  the  Kington 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

24564.  And  in  consequence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  being  challenged, 
did  you  take  any  steps  to  fortify  such  statement  ? — Upon  the  occasion  of  the  first 
visit  to  the  Kington  Union,  on  the  12th  of  March  1842,  I  took  the  course  which 
I  very  generally  took,  of  going  over  the  workhouse  in  company  with  either  the 
chairman  or  the  vice-chairman,  or  some  influential  guardian,  if  I  can  get  one. 
Upon  that  particular  occasion  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
vice-chairman,  an  able  guardian,  one  Captain  Harris.  There  were  also  two  town 
guardians  went  at  the  same  time.  I  found  the  workhouse  in  a  very  bad  state. 
When  I  wrote  that  letter  of  the  2 2d  of  January  to  the  Commissioners,  I  used  the 
passage  which  has  been  quoted,  that  the  beds  were  “  dungheaps,”  and  I  applied 
it  particularly  to  the  Kington  Union.  An  ex  officio  guardian  in  that  union  having 
seen  this  passage,  wrote  me  a  letter,  very  strongly  impugning  the  truth  of  my 
description.  The  consequence  was,  that  I  wrote  to  Captain  Harris,  who  had  then 
left  that  neighbourhood,  for  a  place  he  had  purchased  in  Herefordshire,  putting 
certain  questions  as  to  his  recollection  of  what  was  the  state  of  the  workhouse 
when  I  first  went  over  it.  My  letter  contains  a  series  of  questions  which  are  re¬ 
plied  to. 

24565.  Chairman^  Kington  was  in  the  union  in  which  Sir  Frankland  Lewis 
resided  ? — Yes. 

24566.  I  understood  you  that  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  then  Mr.  Frankland 
Lewis  impugned,  the  accuracy  of  your  statement  as  to  the  state  of  that  work- 
house  ? — Yes. 

24567.  And  you  wrote  to  this  guardian  on  the  subject? — Yes.  Mr.  Frank¬ 
land  Lewis’s  letter  is  dated  the  4th  of  March  1844;  it  reached  me  at  Presteign 
on  the  5th  of  March.  I  went  on  from  Presteign  to  Kington,  and  not  finding 
Captain  Harris  there,  I  wrote  to  him,  dated  “  Kington,  6th  March  1844.  My 
dear  Sir, — I  have  been  accused  of  misrepresentation  as  to  the  state  of  the  Kington 
workhouse  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  it,  when  I  was  accompanied  by 
you ;  I  trust  you  have  a  sufficient  recollection  of  the  circumstances  to  be  able  to 
say  whether  the  following  statement  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  facts  or  not. 
After  a  lapse  of  upwards  of  three  years,  and  a  large  number  of  other  unions  to 
attend  to,  with  which  I  may  have  confused  some  of  the  details,  I  cannot  pledge 
myself  to  every  particular,  but  I  believe  them  to  have  been  as  follows  :  1st,  many  of 
the  beds  were  rotten  and  mouldy  with  repeated  wetting,  evidently  of  old  standing ; 
the  bedsteads  were  corroded  in  consequence :  2dly,  the  stores  wanted  proper 
arrangement  and  attention,  some  of  them  getting  damp  and  injured  for  want  of 
them  :  3dly,  the  privies  were  filthy  and  disgusting :  4thly,  the  yards  were  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  dirt  and  rubbish,  thrown  out  promiscuously :  5thly,  the  visitors’ 
book,  notwithstanding,  reported  every  thing  clean  and  in  good  order :  6thly,  you 
yourself  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  exposure  which  I  had  made,  and  observed, 
that  you  had  never  suspected  this  state  of  things  till  I  showed  it  you,  and  that 
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you  bad  never  seen  a  workhouse  so  examined  before.  If  your  recollection  agrees 
with  mine,  I  trust  I  need  hardly  ask  your  permission  to  use  your  testimony  in 
support  of  my  accuracy.  The  Commissioners  have  required  me  to  resign,  alleging 
that  the  public  service  requires  it,  and  intimating  that  my  accident  prevents 
those  present  attendances  at  Boards  ot  Guardians  and  inspections  ot  work¬ 
houses,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  management  of  my  district.  I 
have  stated  to  them  my  confidence  that  the  workhouses  of  these  parts  have 
materially  improved  under  my  superintendence,  and  1  leave  it  to  yourself,  as  you 
may  judge  of  the  facts,  to  say  whether  such  has  been  the  case  in  the  Kington 
Union  or  not.  I  was  not  aware  till  my  arrival  here  last  night  of  your  removal 
from  this  neighbourhood,  and  am  disappointed  in  not  having  seen  you  personally 
on  the  subject.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours,  William  Day?' 
Captain  Harris’s  answer  is  dated,  “  Breinton,  Hereford,  8  March  1844.  My  dear 
Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  me  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  correctness  of  your  statements  with  regard  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  you  found  the  Kington  Union-house  in,  on  your  first  visit  to  it.  I  have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  the  circumstances  you  name,  and  will  answer  them  fully. 
1st  query  :  Many  of  the  beds  were  rotten  and  mouldy  with  repeated  wetting,  evi¬ 
dently  of  old  standing,  and  the  bedsteads  were  corroded  in  consequence  ?  —Answer: 
In  the  women’s  and  children’s  sleeping-wards  you  turned  back  the  bed-clothes, 
and  in. the  latter  you  showed  the  master  and  matron  how  you  wished  to  have 
them  folded  during  the  day,  and  laid  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  You  then  turned 
back  the  beds  from  head  to  foot,  and  found  several  soddened,  many  decayed,  and 
the  stuffing  coming  through  the  holes  in  the  decayed  ticking  ;  the  iron  laths 
much  corroded,  and  in  some  instances  completely  through,  which  you  requested 
might  be  replaced  by  wooden  ones,  which  I  represented  on  the  following  Board- 
day.  2d  query The  stores  wanted  proper  arrangement  and  attention,  some  of 
tfiem  getting  damp  and  injured  for  want  of  them  ? — Answer  :  You  found  great 
fault  with  the  want  of  arrangement  of  the  stores,  and  the  state  they  were  in,  from 
mould,  &c.  ;  the  shces  particularly,  which  were  cleaned  before  next  Board-day. — 
3d  query  :  The  privies  were  filthy  and  disgusting? — Answer:  The  privies  were 
filthy  and  disgusting  generally,  inasmuch  as  the  seats  appeared  not  to  have  been 
scoured  from  the  time  they  were  put  up,  and  otherwise  in  a  very  dirty  state.  You 
requested  dills  might  be  erected,  and  carried  into  the  drains  from  the  house,  which  I 
reported  at  the  follow  ingBoard-day.  4tldy,  The  yards  were  receptacles  for  dust  and 
rubbish  thrown  out  promiscuously  ? — Answer :  The  men’s  yard  was  in  a  very  dirty 
state,  particularly  around  the  privy  door,  from  which  you  discovered  that  the  children 
of  the  school,  both  hoys  and  girls,  came  there,  and  directed  a  remedy.  The  women’s 
yard  was  also  very  dirty,  the  ashes  from  the  wash-house  being  thrown  out  on 
a  heap  at  the  door.  The  hospital  yard  had  a  large  washtub  for  pigs  in  it,  and 
a  vast  collection  of  dust  and  rubbish.  5th  query  :  The  visitors’  book  reported 
everything  clean  and  in  good  order? — Answer:  Ihe  master’s  family  connexions 
being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  found  always  had  an  influence  with 
the  guardians  in  making  the  most  favourable  report  ot  the  state  of  the  house, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  6th  query  :  You  yourself  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  exposure 
which  I  had  made,  and  observed  that  you  had  never  suspected  that  state  of 
things  till  I  had  shown  it  you,  and  that  you  had  never  seen  a  workhouse  so 
examined  before? — Answer:  I  stated  that  I  took  it  for  granted  that  all  was 
right,  from  the  cleanly  appearance  of  the  floors,  and  that  I  durst  not  make  the 
rigid  search  that  you  did.  On  my  going  round  the  house  I  expressed  my 
satisfaction  that  the  comforts  of  the  house  were  so  thoroughly  looked  into  by 
you ;  at  the  same  taking  some  blame  to  myself,  being  on  the  visiting  committee. 
The  cleanliness  of  the  children  you  found  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state ;  you  had 
the  comforts,  &c.  &c.  produced,  and  gave  strict  directions  respecting  them ;  and 
I  must  sav  that  I  considered  that  the  union  derived  great  benefit  from  your 
visits,  both  in  the  discipline  of  the  house  and  in  the  mode  of  keeping  and  filling 
up  the  colums  of  many  of  the  books,  particularly  the  medical  ;  the  master’s  side 
of  the  entry  one  never  having  been  made  use  of  before  you  pointed  out  its  utility 
to  the  master  and  myself,  and  I  should  consider  your  removal  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  a  great  public  loss,  as  you  have  always  done  your  duty  without  studying 
the  smiles  of  any  party.” 

24568.  Where  you  in  the  room  when  Sir  Edmund  Head,  in  answer  to  question 
J4955)  said  he  did  not  admit  the  truth  of  your  description  of  Kington  workhouse? 
0.45—43,  H  — I  was 
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William  Boy,  Esq,  —I  was  in  the  room  when  he  said  what  was  equivalent  to  that.  My  impression  is, 
— — -  that  he  said,  “  I  deny  the  truth  of  it.” 

14  August  1846.  24569.  Had  Sir  Edmund  Head  been  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  that 

district,  and  while  so,  had  he  lived  at  Kington  ? — I  believe  lie  had,  to  a  certain 
extent. 

24570.  In  1844,  after  the  appearance  of  your  pamphlet,  in  which  this  state¬ 
ment  appeared  as  to  the  Kington  Union,  had  you  any  correspondence  with  Sir 
Edmund  Head  upon  the  subject? — No,  1  think  not;  I  had  at  the  time  that  I 
discovered  the  abominations,  but  not  afterwards. 

24571.  At  the  time  you  discovered  these  abominations  in  1842,  you  had  a 
correspondence  with  Sir  Edmund  Head  upon  the  subject? — I  had. 

24572.  Did  he  then  deny  the  truth  of  your  statement? — He  did  not.  I  think 
the  letter  is  such  that  1  ought  not  to  read  the  whole  of  it  publicly. 

24573.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Why  do  you  object  to  read  the  whole  letter? — There 
are  some  particulars  in  it  which  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  reading. 

24574.  Is  it  a  private  or  a  public  letter?— I  do  not  know;  it  has  relation  to 
the  business  of  the  Commission. 

24575.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  If  there  were  any  directions  in  it  relative  to  your  duties 
you  would  have  acted  upon  them  ? — Certainly. 

24576.  Chairman .]  Have  you  communicated  with  Sir  Edmund  Head  upon  the 
subject  of  that  letter  r —  No,  I  have  not ;  this  letter  was  an  answer  to  some  repre¬ 
sentation  of  mine.  Whether  it  was  at  the  back  of  a  report,  or  whether  it  was 
from  my  diaries,  or  from  a  letter  of  which  I  have  no  copy,  I  cannot  now  say,  but 
1  happened  to  find  accidentally  this  letter  of  his,  in  which  he  alludes  to  my  letter, 
and  to  this  state  of  things  in  the  Kington  workhouse. 

24577.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Was  your  communication  to  him  private  ? — No  ;  it  is  just 
possible,  from  an  allusion  I  find  to  a  particular  individual,  that  it  may  have  been 
a  private  one.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  individual  names  which  are  mentioned 
in  it  that  I  w  ould  rather  not  read  the  letter, 

24578.  Mr.  Christie. J  Without  express  reference  to  that  letter,  will  you  sae 
the  substance  of  that  part  of  the  letter  which  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  Kington 
workhouse  and  Captain  Harris? — Sir  Edmund  Head  states,  that  at  the  first 
formation  of  the  Kington  Union  he  was  living  at  Kington  ;  that  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  was  elected  at  that  time;  that  he  had  always  found  the  house  in  fair 
order,  and  that  he  had  seen  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  master ;  but  that  when 
the  master  had  been  left  to  himself  he  thought  it  perfectly  possible  the  state  of 
things  I  have  described  might  have  arisen,  and  he  was  very  glad  that  I  had  dis¬ 
covered  it ;  that  he  was  not  aware  of  anything  against  Captain  Harris  in  any  way. 
(That  alluded  to  some  question  of  mine.)  I  found  that  Captain  Harris,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  exertions  he  had  made,  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
master,  and  I.  wished  to  know'  the  opinion  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  whether  Captain 
Harris  was  a  person  who  wmuld  take  a  wrong  view  of  the  subject  or  a  right  one. 

24579.  And  Sir  Edmund  Head  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  you  were  in  safe 
hands  in  trusting  to  Captain  Harris? — Yes. 

24580.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Did  not  Sir  Edmund  Head  at  that  time  say  that  he 
thought  your  description  of  the  Kington  workhouse  could  not  have  been  a  correct 
description  of  what  it  was  when  he  superintended  the  district  ? — Yes,  he  limits 
his  answer  to  that ;  I  think  the  words  are,  “  at  least  at  the  time  I  had  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  district.” 

24581.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  communication  you  received  from  Sir  Edmund 
Head  when  you  reported  to  him  the  objectionable  state  of  the  Kington  work- 
house? — Yes. 

24582.  Does  not  Sir  Edmund  Head  state,  in  reply  to  that  communication,  that 
he  thought,  while  he  had  charge  of  the  district,  the  state  of  the  workhouse  W'as 
not  so  faulty  as  you  describe  ? — Yes,  exactly  so. 

24583.  Will  you  look  to  question  14966.  The  question  there  is,  “You  in¬ 
spected  the  state  of  the  Kington  w'orkhouse  carefully?”  The  answer  is,  “  I  will 
not  say  how  long  before  Mr.  Day  visited  it  I  had  visited  it ;  as  a  general  rule, 
at  the  time  it  was  under  my  superintendence,  that  was  not  the  description  of  the 
beds  in  the  Kington  workhouse;  but  what  Mr.  Day  may  have  found  there,  when 
he  went,  I  cannot  tell.”  Is  not  that  the  answer  which  Sir  Edmund  Head  gives  ? 
— It  is. 

24584.  Is  that  inconsistent  with  the  answer  which  you  received  from  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund 
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mund  Head  when  you  communicated  to  him  the  state  of  the  Kington  Union  william  Day,  Esq. 
workhouse  when  you  visited  it? — No;  I  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  that  -  ~ 

answer.  .  .  H  August  1846. 

24585.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  date  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  last  visit  to  the 
Kington  Union  workhouse  before  that  letter  ? — I  cannot  say  precisely  at  this 
time. 

24586.  About  what  length  of  time  was  it? — I  should  say  it  was  covered  by  18 


months. 

24587.  Not  more  than  that  ? — No;  that  is  my  impression. 

24588.  Mr.  S.  Worthy. ]  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in  that  letter 
tending  to  discourage  you  from  reporting  any  of  the  abuses  you  found  in  that 
district? — Certainly  not. 

24589.  Though  it  was  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  own  district  ? — 1  hough  it  was  Sir 
Edmund  Head’s  own  district. 

24590.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  And  had  been  under  his  supervision  within  18  months 
previously? — Yes. 

24591.  Mr.  S.  Worthy  I  understand  in  that  letter  he  expresses  his  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  you  had  made  the  discovery  ? — The  only  thing  that  struck  me  was,  that 
having  written  that  letter,  in  this  room  he  should  deny  the  truth  of  my  state¬ 
ment. 

24592.  Does  not  he,  by  the  subsequent  answer,  confine  that  opinion  of  his  to 
the  time  it  was  under  his  superintendence  ? — He  qualified  his  answer. 

24593.  Does  not  the  passage  in  which  Sir  Edmund  Head  appears  to  throw 
some  doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  your  statement  as  to  the  Kington  Union 
workhouse,  occur  in  answer  to  question  14955  r — Yes. 

24594.  Does  not  the  limitation  to  which  you  have  called  our  attention  occur 
in  answer  to  question  14956  ? — Yes. 

24595.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  said  your  description  was  not  inconsistent  with  Sir 
Edmund  Head’s  answer  ? — It  was  not.  inconsistent  in  point  of  time  ;  my  descrip¬ 
tion  referred  to  one  time,  and  his  to  another  time. 

24596.  Do  you  think  that  those  abominations,  as  you  have  expressed  it,  which 
you  discovered,  could  have  grown  up  in  a  short  time? — That  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  because  I  have  seen  abuses  grow  up  in  a  very  short  time ;  at  the  same 
time  there  are  some  physical  circumstances  which  do  require  a  good  deal  of  time 
before  they  can  be  brought  into  full  operation  ;  therefore,  looking  at  the  fact  that 
the  iron  bottoms  of  the  bedsteads  were  corroded  through,  and  snapped  asunder, 
I  think  it  could  not  have  been  of  very  recent  date. 

24597.  You  alluded  to  Captain  Harris’s  letter:  I  gathered  from  that  letter  that 
there  were  some  boards  which  seemed  not  to  have  been  scrubbed  from  the  time 
they  were  first  put  up  ? — Yes. 

24598.  Mr.  S.  Worthy. ]  Was  that  a  new  workhouse  ?— No  ;  that  is,  new  under 
the  new  Poor  Law. 

24599.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  were  asked  whether  there  was  anything  in  that 
letter  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  which  discouraged  you  from  making  any  more 
reports  j  you  said,  No  ;  what  was  the  date  of  the  letter  ?  1  he  21st  June  1  842. 

24600.  Do  you  know  how  long  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  then  been  a  Poor-law 
Commissioner?— My  impression  is,  that  he  succeeded  to  Mr.  Lefevre,  in  October 


1841. 

24601.  Then  that  was  the  first  year  of  his  Poor-law  Commissionership  ?— 
Y  es. 

24602.  Mr.  Lewis  told  us  the  other  day,  that  he  remembered  having  received 
some  representations  against  you,  and  he  mentioned  Mr.  Cripps  as  one  of  the 
persons  from  whom  he  received  them  :  he  is  the  only  person  whom  he  men¬ 
tioned  to  have  stated  that  you  were  unacceptable  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  some 
parts  of  Wales.  After  that  statement,  do  you  wish  to  furnish  the  Committee 
with  any  proofs  of  your  acceptability  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  your  district  ?— 
Certainly,  in  the  shape  of  different  resolutions  or  letters,  which  were  addressed  to 
me  on  my  retirement  from  the  Commission. 

24603.  Can  you  state  from  how  many  Boards  of  Guardians  you  received  such 
resolutions?— From  about  three  or  four  and  twenty.  I  have  them  here,  arranged 
alphabetically,  which  will  account  in  some  measure  for  their  not  coming  quite  in 
the  order  in  which  I  should  otherwise  have  wished  to  place  them  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  are  either  from  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  some  officers  connected 
with  the  Boards,  such  as  the  chairman,  the  vice-chairman,  or  the  clerk.  The  first  is 
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William  Day,  Esq.  from  the  Aberaeron  Union.  It  is  dated  “  Aberaeron,  April  10,  1844.  My  dear 

- - —  Sir, —  I  received  yours  yesterday,  and  was  much  surprised  at  its  contents,  and 

14  August  1846.  regret  the  decision  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  for  they  have  doubtless  dis¬ 
placed  the  best  Assistant  Commissioner,  as  a  man  of  business,  we  have  had 
as  yet  in  Wales,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  opinion  of  all  I  have  conversed  with  on 
Poor-law  affairs,  who  have  understood  them  ;  but  I  think  you  may  rest  assured, 
that  it  has  arisen  solely  from  an  impression  that  the  effects  of  your  late  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident  will  interfere  with  the  activity  required  among  your  turbulent  Welsh 
subjects  for  some  time  to  come;  but  could  they  not  have  removed  you  to  a  quieter 
district  ?  You  hint  at  remarks  respecting  yourself  emanating  in  our  neighbour¬ 
hood.  I  must  confess  I  never  heard  any,  or  of  any.  A  general  impression,  I 
believe,  exists,  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  might  be  altogether  dispensed 
with,  but  I  never  heard  your  name  called  in  question.  Yours,  very  faithfully, 
G.  Wigley.”  The  next  is  from  a  gentleman  who  was  chairman  of  the  Anglesey  , 
Union,  Mr.  Webster:  “My  dear  Sir, --The  Shrewsbury  paper  has  just  conveyed 
to  me  the  unwelcome  intelligence,  not  only  that  you  have  some  time  back  met  with 
an  accident,  but  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  upon  your  recovery  used 
it  as  a  pretence  for  acting  in  the  most  unjust,  shuffling,  and  disgraceful  manner 
towards  you.  Both  circumstances  I  most  unfeignedly  regret,  and  earnestly  hope, 
that  the  unlooked-for  and  unworthy  treatment  you  have  experienced  at  their 
hands  may  cause  you  as  little  annoyance  and  inconvenience  as  possible.  lean 
scarcely  believe  the  Commissioners  were  capable  ot  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
difficulties  you  overcame  in  bringing  into  successful  operation  a  law  that  was 
peculiarly  dreaded  and  hated,  into  districts  the  most  deeply  prejudiced  against  it 
in  the  kingdom,  nor  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  your  judgment,  firmness,  and 
discretion,  for  its  success.”  I  may  mention,  that  Mr.  Webster,  who  wrote  this 
letter,  was  originally  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  new  Poor  Law  that 
I  ever  met  with. 

24604.  Mr.  8.  Worthy .]  Then  he  was  not  unlikely  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
having  a  slap  at  the  Commissioners? — 1  think  it  very  likely. 

24605.  Mr.  EtwaU.']  If  this  gentleman  was  so  opposed  to  the  law,  he  would 
be  more  suspicious  of  the  acts  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  should  think 
he  would. 

24606.  Would  not  his  approbation,  as  he  was  so  opposed  to  the  law,  be  more 
valuable  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner  than  the  approbation  of  a  gentleman  very 
favourable  to  it? — Yes;  it  was  with  that  view  1  read  the  whole  of  the  letter. 

24607.  What  is  the  date  of  Mr.  Webster’s  letter? — The  20th  of  March  1844. 
The  next  is  a  resolution  of  the  Anglesea  Board  :  “  Llangelly,  April  18th,  1844. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  this  union  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  announcing  that  your  official  relations 
with  this  union  have  ceased,  and  also  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which 
was  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  at  Llanerchymeed,  on  the 
16th  instant.”  The  following  is  the  resolution:  “  Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Jones, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Griffith  :  That  this  Board  have  heard  with  regret  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Day  from  his  office  of  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  for 
Wales,  and  they  hereby  express  their  satisfaction  and  approval  of  the  services 
and  exertions  rendered  by  him  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  this  part 
of  the  principality,  and  trust  that  his  successor  may  discharge  the  duties  with  equal 
zeal  and  benefit.”  The  next  is  rather  a  remarkable  letter  from  a  clerk  to  a  union, 
from  the  Atcham  Board  of  Guardians,  in  which  he  thanks  me  for  the  courtesy  he 
has  always  received  from  me.  The  next  is  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Builth 
Union:  “  Aberannell,  15th  April  1844.  My  dear  Sir, — Although  I  duly  ap¬ 
preciate  your  compliment  in  transmitting  me  a  copy  of  your  correspondence 
with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  it  affords  me  much  regret  that  circumstances 
have  occurred  to  elicit  so  able,  candid,  and  true  a  defence  of  your  own  conduct, 
and  so  just  a  complaint  of  the  return  made  by  your  superiors  for  services  as 
laborious,  incessant,  upright,  and  talented  as  it  was,  in  my  view,  possible  for  a 
public  officer  to  exhibit.  With  a  practical  knowledge  of  business  myself,  and  also 
a  practical  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  successfully  winning  Welsh  confidence, 

I  am  able  to  estimate  the  disagreeables  you  have  had  to  encounter  in  doing  so, 
and  in  my  humble  opinion  you  are  well  entitled  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  those 
services  you  have  rendered  so  liberally  and  zealously.”  Here  is  one  from  an 
Honourable  Member  of  this  House,  the  Chairman  of  the  Cardigan  Board,  in 
which  he  speaks  with  satisfaction  of  my  services.  Here  is  one  from  Caermarthen, 

which 
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v\ hich  I  should  like  to  read,  because  Caermarthen  and  Haverfordwest  are  the  two  William  Day,  Esq, 
most  important  unions  in  South  Wales  :  “Caermarthen,  24th  April  1844.  Sir, —  ~ 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  this  union,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  H  August  184  , 

of  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  announcing  your  retirement  from  the  office  of 

Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner ;  and  I  am  to  state,  that  it  is  with  extreme  regret 

the  guardians  learn  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  your  valuable  advice  and 

assistance  ;  the  guardians  respectfully  beg  to  bear  testimony  to  the  very  efficient 

manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  your  office,  and  to  the 

courtesy  and  conciliatory  disposition  which  you  always  evinced  when  attending 

the  meetings.” 

24608.  Chairman.']  Is  that  the  Board  of  which  Lord  Cawdor  is  chairman  ? — 

No,  he  was  chairman  of  Pembroke  when  l  was  there ;  and,  also,  he  was  at  one 
time  Chairman  at  Llandeilo.  The  next  is  from  Haverfordwest  :  “  Sir, — I  am 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Haverfordwest  Union  to  transmit  to 
you  the  thanks  of  that  Board,  embodied  in  the  inclosed  resolutions,  moved  by 
vthe  Chairman,  and  unanimously  voted  by  the  Board,  which  will  be  found  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  deep  sense  entertained  by  the  guardians  of  the  assistance  they 
have  derived  from  your  extensive  knowledge  of  the  important  duties  they  have 
had  to  perform.  I  am,  &c.  Richard  James ,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. —  f  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Haverfordwest  Union,  held  on  the 
2d  day  of  April  1844,  the  chairman  read  a  letter  from  William  Day,  Esq.,  late 
Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  announcing  to  the  Board  that  his  official 
relations  with  them  terminated  on  the  31st  day  of  March  last.  Resolved 
unanimously,  that  with  all  the  attention  which,  collectively  or  individually,  it  is 
in  their  power  to  bestow'  upon  those  duties  which  involve  the  interests  both  of 
the  poor  and  industrious  classes  of  society,  we  are  forbidden  by  the  attention 
which  we  are  bound  to  bestow  upon  our  daily  avocations  from  acquiring  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  all  the  regulations  and  intricacies  of  the  law  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  administer,  that  therefore  the  occasional  advice  and  assistance 
of  a  gentleman  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  those  law7s  and  regulations, 
and  laboriously  occupied  in  the  superintendence  of  the  working  ot  the  system 
which  they  feel  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  the  execution  of  those 
duties  by  which  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  all  the  public  are  alike  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  ;  that  knowledge  and  practical  attainment  by  which  Mr.  Day  has  in  a 
superior  degree  been  distinguished,  has  contributed  to  remove  our  difficulties, 
and  facilitate  our  endeavours  to  conform  to  the  principle  of  the  law  and  the 
directions  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice 
which  are  dictated  by  both.  That  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  withdraw  front 
the  Commission  a  gentleman  whom  active  zeal  and  ability  have  combined  to 
render  so  useful,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  both,  is  to  this  Board  a  subject 
of  real  regret.  Destitute  of  authority,  we  may  yet,  without  any  undue  degree 
of  presumption,  venture  to  believe  that  we  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
of  those  attainments  and  qualifications  wffiich  we  have  witnessed  the  benefit  of 
to  the  public.  It  is  with  these  feelings,  and  with  true  respect  and  esteem,  that 
we  tender  to  Mr.  Day  the  thanks  of  this  Board,  and  our  regret  to  lose  the 
assistance  which  he  has  to  this  time  afforded  us.  Resolved,  that  these  resolu¬ 
tions  be  signed  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  and  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  to  Mr.  Day.  II.  Leach ,  Chairman.’  ” 

24609.  Mr.  Christie.]  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Haverfordwest  Board?— 

Mr.  Leach.  Here  is  a  communication  from  the  Llandovery  Board  :  <e  Sir, — By 
direction  of  the  Board,  I  beg  to  send  you  on  the  other  side  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  agreed  to  at  our  last  meeting,  and  in  wffiich  I  beg  to  assure  you  I  most 
heartily  concur.  Wishing  you  every  happiness,  I  shall  subscribe  myself,  &c., 

Rowland  Williams. — ‘  Resolved  unanimously,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
to  William  Day,  Esq.,  late  Assistant  Commissioner,  for  his  uniform  attention 
to  his  duties,  and  particularly  for  his  watchful  conduct  over  everything  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  internal  arrangements  and  economy  in  the  union  workhouse,  conducive 
to  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  inmates.’  ”  The  next  is  a  resolution  from  the 
Madeley  Union.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  leaving  that  part  of  the  district 
in  the  year  1840.  My  letter  had  stated  my  change  of  district:  “Madeley 
Wood,  November  16,  1840.  My  dear  Sir, — Though  I  much  regret  the  necessity 
of  bidding  you  officially  farewell,  yet  as  that  must  be,  it  is  with  very  sincere  plea¬ 
sure  that  I  am  made  the  channel  of  communication  to  record  the  sentiments  of 
our  Board  on  the  occasion.  Had  our  numbers  been  greater,  I  doubt  not  I  should 
0.45 — 43.  I  have 
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William  Day,  Esq.  have  had  to  say  so  now,  though  we  were  perfectly  unanimous,  it  is  not,  I  trust  yet 
*  impossible,  that  under  the  variety  of  changes  to  which  the  Poor-law  must  be 
14  August  1846.  subject,  some  future  extension  of  district  may  again  bring  us  within  your  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  is  one  among  many  other  reasons  why  you  are  not  compelled  to 
leave  your  present  residence.”  Then  follows  the  resolution  :  “  Madeley  Union. 
Board-room  of  the  Madeley  Workhouse,  13  November  1840.  A  letter  from 
William  Day,  Esq.,  to  the  chairman  was  laid  before  the  Board.  This  Board  is 
desirous  of  accompanying  the  insertion  of  the  preceding  letter  in  their  minutes, 
with  the  record  of  their  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  late  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  this  district.  In  all  his  official  relations  with  this  Board  they 
have  pleasure  in  expressing  at  the  same  time  their  sense  of  his  personal  courtesy 
and  attention  on  all  occasions,  and  of  respectfully  acknowledging  the  kind 
assurance  by  which  his  letter  permits  them  still  to  rely  on  him  in  any  case 
in  which  they  may  desire  his  counsel.  3  he  chairman  is  requested  to 
reply  to  Mr.  Day’s  letter,  and  transmit  to  him,  with  regret  for  its  occasion, 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  minute.”  The  next  I  will  read  is  from  the 
St.  Asaph  Board  ;  it  is  a  letter  from  Lord  Mostyn  :  “  My  dear  Sir, — I  feel 
much  pleasure  in  conveying  to  you  the  sentiments  ot  the  St.  Asaph  Board  of 
Guardians  upon  the  communication  you  did  me  the  nonour  of  submitting  to 
them.  I  do  most  sincerely  regret  the  alleged  cause  of  your  removal,  but  I  must 
bear  testimony  to  vour  unwearied  attention  to  carrying  out  the  Poor-law  Act,  and 
for  the  very  able  assistance  this  union  has  on  every  occasion  received  from  your 
uniform  anxiety  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  I  can  truly  say  that,  as 
chairman,  I  feel  greatly  indebted  for  the  able  and  obliging  manner  in  which  you 
have  assisted  me.  I  have,  &c.  Mostyn .”  The  resolution  is  this,  “  25th  April  1844. 
That  William  Day,  Esq.,  late  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner’s  communication 
to  the  Right  honourable  Lord  Mostyn,  having  been  submitted  to  this  meeting, 
Ordered,  that  his  Lordship,  as  the  chairman,  be  requested  to  convey  to  Mr.  Day 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  for  the  valuable  assistance 
afforded  to  this  union  during  the  whole  period  of  his  official  connexion  therewith, 
and  that  the  Board  much  regrets  the  severance  of  the  connexion  esteemed  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  union,  and  the  furtherance  of  correct  principles 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law.  The  Guardians  sympathising  with  Mr.  Day  s 
sufferings,  consequent  upon  his  unfortunate  accident,  and  that  being  the  alleged 
cause  of  requiring  his  resignation,  desire  to  state,  that  this  Board  has  not  suffeied 
from  any  want  of  official  attention  or  activity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Day.  I  will  now 
read  a  “Communication  from  Sir  Henry  Browne,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  St.  Asaph 
Union.  Clifton,  24th  January  1846.  My  dear  Sir,— I  was  indeed  concerned, 
and  little  prepared  for  the  perusal  of  such  a  correspondence  as  you  have  sent  me. 
I  had  believed  that  if  there  was  one  Commissioner  more  than  another  whose  ser¬ 
vices  had  entitled  him  to  the  utmost  indulgence,  in  the  case  of  such  an  accident  as 
that  you  have  met  with,  it  was  yourself ;  and  your  removal  to  a  more  confined  and 
less  disturbed  district,  until  your  entire  recovery,  is  what  I  should  have  expected 
under  the  circumstances  of  your  case.  I  know  not  what  I  can  write  more  to  you 
than  to  express  my  regret  that  we  shall  probably  not  meet  in  Wales  so  soon  as  we 
had  contemplated,  and  my  sincere  hopes  that  zeal  and  talent  such  as  yours  will 
not  be  long  uncalled  for.”  I  will  now  read  a  resolution  of  the  Atcham  Board  of 
Guardians “  Atcham  Union.  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Atcham  Union,  held  this  11th  day  of  March  1844?  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart., 
in  the  Chair.  Moved  by  William  Bowen,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  H.  Burden, 
and  carried  unanimously,  ‘  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Atcham  Union  be  presented  to  William  Day,  Esq.,  Assistant  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioner,  for  having  so  efficiently  formed  this  union  at  its  commencement,  and  for 
his  zealous  superintendence  up  to  the  present  period ;  and  further,  to  express  the 
regret  of  the  Board  that  the  union  is  about  to  lose  his  valuable  services ;  with 
every  wish  for  his  health  and  future  prosperity.  Ordered,  that  the  clerk  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  William  Day,  Esq.’  ”  The  next  is  a  communication  from 
“  Church  Stratton,  26th  December  1 840.  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  your 
list  of  amended  averages  was  sent  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  a  copy  of  which 
I  now  enclose.  I  am  desired  by  the  guardians  to  thank  you  most  kindly  for  the 
able  assistance  and  services  you  have  at  all  times  rendered  to  them  and  to  this 
union,  and  to  state  that  they  exceedingly  regret  that  you  are  giving  up  the  district, 
and  are  obliged  for  your  offer  of  future  favour. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  Belton ,  Clerk.  The 
next  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Llanfyllin.  Union  : 

“  Bryngwyn 
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“  Bryngwyn,  6th  May  1844.  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  William  Day,  Esq. 

the  correspondence  between  yourself  and  the  various  parties  in  authority  with  - - 

whom  it  has  taken  place.  I  have  read  it  with  an  equal  degree  of  surprise  and  pain,  14  August  184G. 
and  I  have  no  reserve  in  saying  that  the  progress  of  this  correspondence  must  cause 
every  fair-thinking  person  to  feel  that  you  have  been  most  shamefully  and  most 
unjustly  used.  The  cause  of  your  removal  from  the  duties  you  have  so  scrupu¬ 
lously  and  so  perseveringly  performed,  does  not  appear  from  the  correspondence. 

The  Poor-law  Commissioners  are  bound,  in  my  opinion,  to  bring  a  charge  against 
you,  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  explanation.”  The  next  I  will  read  is, 

“  Pitchford  Hall,  November  1840.  My  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  me  at  this  place ;  and  in  my  own  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Board,  to 
whom  I  shall  read  it  at  the  next  meeting,  I  beg  to  express  our  thanks  for  your 
kind  letter,  and  for  the  uniform  attention  you  have  always  paid  to  all  applications 
for  advice  from  the  Newport  Board.— I  remain,  & c.  J.  Cotes ,  Chairman  of  the 
Newport,  Shropshire,  Board  of  Guardians.”  The  next  is  from  “  Stackpole 
"Sourt,  21  January  1844.  My  dear  Sir, — I  cannot  express  to  you  the  sur¬ 
prise  with  which  I  learned  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  towards  you,  at  the  moment  when  all  pretence  of  any  inability  to 
execute  the  duties  of  your  office  on  account  of  the  state  of  your  bodily  health  was 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  removed ;  any  other  inefficiency  I  am  sure  they  could  not 
truly  charge  you  with.  I  need  not  say  how  sincerely  I  regret  the  step  they  have 
taken,  and  how  glad  I  should  be  if  I  could  do  anything  to  prevent  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  it.  Believe  me,  &c.  Cawdor ,  late  Chairman  of  the  Pembroke 
Union.”  The  next  is,  “  My  dear  Sir, — I  was  much  concerned  to  find  by  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  that  you  are  about  to  leave  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  we 
shall  lose  your  valuable  advice  and  assistance  at  our  Board  of  Guardians.  I  read 
your  letter  to  the  Board  on  Thursday  last,  when  1  was  requested  to  express  to  you 
the  regret  of  the  guardians  of  the  Wellington  Union  at  your  removal  from  this 
district,  and  also  to  convey  to  you  their  sense  of  your  courtesy  and  urbanity  in  the 
kind  assistance  which  you  on  all  occasions  have  shown  towards  them  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  your  duties  of  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner.  We  did  not  enter  a 
minute  of  the  above  in  our  proceedings,  as  there  was  not  a  majority  of  the  guar¬ 
dians  present.  Believe  me,  &c.  J.  Stannier .”  There  is  only  one  more  I  wish  to 
read  :  “  Wrexham  Union.  Sir, — I  enclose  herewith  an  extract  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  guardians  of  this  union,  at  their  meeting  on  the  8th  instant.  I  fully  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  feeling  of  regret  expressed  by  the  guardians  at  the  prospect  of 
your  separation  from  us,  and  also  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  many  valuable  hints, 
and  excellent  suggestions  and  advice  I  have  received  from  you,  which  have  fre¬ 
quently  removed  difficulties.  I  should  have  otherwise  failed  upon  many  points 
which  have  arisen  in  executing  my  duties  to  the  union. — I  am,  &e.  Thomas 
Edgeworth ,  Clerk  to  the  Union. — ‘  Extract  from  a  minute  of  proceedings  of  the 
Wrexham  Union  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  workhouse  the  8th  day  of  February, 

1844. — Moved  by  Mr.  Lewis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Poyser,  and  carried  unanimously, 

That  this  Board  learns  with  regret  that  they  are  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the 
efficient  services  of  William  Day,  Esq.  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  and  beg 
to  render  him  their  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  valuable  assistance  which  he  has  at 
all  times  rendered  to  this  union  for  a  period  of  live  years  and  upwards,  during 
which  time  he  has  been  connected  with  it.— That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  him.’  ” 

24610.  You  have  read  numerous  testimonials  of  high  satisfaction  with  your 
services ;  I  believe  you  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  one  Board  of 
Guardians  an  expression  of  satisfaction  at  your  removal  ? — Yes. 

24611.  Will  you  read  that? — I  will.  It  was  from  the  Caernarvon  Union: 

“  Caernarvon,  15th  April  1844.  Sir, — By  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 

I  have  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  their  last  meeting, 
namely,  that  the  following  answer  be  sent  to  Mr.  Day’s  letter.”  I  had  written 
to  them,  stating  the  circumstances.  “  That  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  was 
read  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Caernarvon  Union.  The  Board  beg  to 
inform  you,  that  they  unanimously  concur  in  the  very  proper  decision  that  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  came  to,  in  requiring  your  resignation,  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  service  and  their  sense  of  public  duty  alike  demanded  it. — I  am, 

&c.  John  Thomas ,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.” 

24612.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  circumstances  with  regard  to  the 
Caernarvon  Union  at  the  time  you  left  it  ? — Yes ;  the  circumstances  were  these  : 

0.45—43.  At 
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William  Day,  Esq.  At  a  very  early  period  after  the  formation  of  the  union  I  obtained  the  consent  of 

- - -  t]iat  Board  to  build  a  workhouse  ;  this  was  late  in  the  winter.  The  following 

14  August  1846.  Spring  there  was  a  change  in  the  Board;  there  was  a  fresh  election.  In  the 
interim  the  chairman  of  the  Anglesea,  quarter  sessions  had  delivered  a  speech  at 
the  quarter  sessions,  advising,  that  all  those  ratepayers  who  had  an  objection  to 
building  a  workhouse  should  take  care  to  elect  only  such  guardians  as  would 
pledge  themselves  not  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  workhouse.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  address  here. 

24613.  Who  was  the  chairman? — Mr.  Williams;  he  was  a  barrister  and 
banker,  living  at  Bangor.  The  advice  thus  given  was  of  course  circulated  by  the 
newspapers,  where  his  speech  appears,  and  it  was  very  much  followed,  and  I  dare 
say  is  followed  to  this  day,  that  the  guardians  should  be  pledged  to  oppose  the 
building  of  a  workhouse.  This  advice  was  followed  by  the  Caernarvon  ratepayers, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  though  I  had  got  the  consents,  the  second  Board 
refused  to  buy  a  site,  and  of  course  the  consents  w  ere  of  no  value,  unless  we  could 
get  the  ground  to  build  on.  This  went  on  some  time,  and  I  communicated  wiia 
the  Commissioners  upon  the  subject,  and  recommended  that  the  Commissioners 
should  proceed  by  mandamus.  We  had  the  authority,  which  was  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  there  was  no  question  as  to  whether  the  guardians  could  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  build.  I  stated  it  was  my  intention  to  represent  to  the  Caernarvon  Board 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  build,  and  the  Commissioners  allowed- me  to  do 
so.  The  consequence  was,  that  I  had  some  further  correspondence,  and  at  last  I 
got  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Lewis,  in  1839,  ’n  "'hich  he  states,  among  other 
things,  “  The  Commissioners  have  fully  made  up  their  minds  not  to  enforce  their 
order  upon  the  Caernarvon  Board,  therefore  you  may  shape  your  course  accord¬ 
ingly.”  I  was  at  that  time  committed  ;  I  had  positively  said  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  would  send  down  a  mandamus.  This  meeting  was  called  to  receive  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners,  and  I  was  thus  left  entirely  in  the  lurch  by  them. 
Under  those  circumstances  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  say  that 
1  was  suddenly  called  up  to  town  by  the  Commissioners;  I  gave  no  reason,  and  I 
went  up  to  town  and  saw  the  Commissioners  upon  the  subject.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  repeated  pretty  nearly  what  they  say  in  this  letter,  and  there  the  matter 
dropped  for  some  time. 

24614.  Chairman .]  You  say  you  were  under  the  impression  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  intended  to  enforce  their  order ;  was  that  impression  derived  from  any 
written  communication  to  you,  announcing  their  intention  of  proceeding  by  man¬ 
damus  ? — No,  it  was  derived  from  this  :  that  I  had  repeatedly  stated  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  that  that  was  the  course  I  should  recommend,  and  the  course  which  I 
supposed  they  would  follow,  and  they  had  never  corrected  that  impression  on  my 
part.  Having  stated  that  that  was  the  course  I  was  taking,  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  silence  gave  consent,  and  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  on  in  that  course. 

24615.  Mr.  A.  Worthy.']  What  w^as  the  interval  between  your  recommendation 
of  the  mandamus  and  this  time  of  which  you  are  speaking  ? — This  giving  up  the 
enforcement  of  the  order  was,  I  believe,  in  August  1839. 

24616.  When  did  you  first  intimate  the  probability  that  the  Commissioners 
would  proceed  by  mandamus? — The  union  was  formed  in  1837,  and  difficulties 
must  have  arisen  in  1 838  ;  it  was  for  twelve  months  from  1838  up  to  this  period; 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  In  1843,  however,  without  any  previous  com¬ 
munication  with  me  upon  the  subject,  1  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lum- 
ley,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Commissioners,  desiring  me  to  go  before  a  magis¬ 
trate  and  make  certain  affidavits,  for  that  the  Commissioners  intended  to  proceed 
by  mandamus.  I  certainly  did  expect,  in  the  usual  course,  that  the  Commissioners 
would  first  have  written  to  me  to  know  whether  there  were  any  special  reasons  to 
prevent ;  however,  so  it  was  :  I  did  make  those  affidavits,  and  the  Commissioners 
proceeded  by  mandamus.  Mr.  Hugh  Owen  came  to  Caernarvon  to  serve  the  rule 
upon  the  guardians  ;  he  consulted  with  me  ;  I  happened  to  be  at  Caernarvon  by 
accident  that  day.  He  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  the  guardians,  they  were 
distributed  over  a  very  wide  union,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  served  it  upon  a 
certain  number  of  guardians,  inasmuch  as  seven  constituted  a  Board,  that  would 
be  sufficient.  I  said,  “  No,  I  think  not ;  for  this  rule  will  be  only  binding  upon 
those  who  receive  personal  notice  of  it ;  therefore  if  you  serve  it  upon  seven 
only,  14  will  come  down  and  outvote  them,  and  those  seven  will  say,  ‘We  vote  for 
building,  but  we  are  outvoted  ;’  you  must  serve  it  upon  the  majority  of  the  Board.” 
Mr.  Owen  came  back  in  the  afternoon  to  me,  he  said,  “  I  served  it  upon  several; 

among 
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among  others  I  wished  to  serve  it  upon  the  chairman,  Mr.  Griffiths.”  He  was  a  William  Day,  Esq. 

lawyer,  and  was  employed  to  defend  the  mandamus.  Mr.  Griffiths,  when  Mr.  -  ~ 

Owen  attempted  to  serve  him  with  the  notice,  said,  “  Pray  do  not  serve  me,  I  *4  August  1846. 
am  quite  a  friend  with  you,  I  am  quite  ready  to  build  ;  do  not  put  me  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  having  a  mandamus  served  upon  me.”  Mr.  Owen  came  back  to  me  for 
further  directions ;  I  said,  “  By  all  means  go  and  serve  Mr.  Griffiths  with  the 
notice ;  we  must  have  no  favour  or  affection  here.  If  Mr.  Griffiths  is  in  our 
favour,  he  himself  ought  to  be  obliged  to  us  for  making  his  act  the  act  of  the 
Commissioners  rather  than  his  own  voluntary  act ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
means  to  play  us  a  trick,  this  will  secure  him.”  Mr.  Owen  did  go  back,  and  did 
serve  this  notice,  hinc  illce  lacrymce.  That  is  the  history  of  the  condemnatory 
resolution. 

24617.  Mr.  Christie.]  Those  proceedings  were  pending  at  that  time?— Yes, 
they  were. 

24618.  The  Commissioners  had  determined  on  proceeding  by  mandamus  ? — 


24619.  You,  being  the  representative  of  the  Commissioners  at  Caernarvon, 
were  visited  with  all  the  odium  of  this  unpopular  proceeding? — Yes. 

24620.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  You  had  been  urging  the  Commissioners  for  12 
months  before  to  take  that  course,  I  understand? — Yes;  that  was  12  months 
before. 

24621.  Did  not  you  continue  to  urge  them  to  do  so? — After  l  got  this  letter 
from  Mr.  Lewis,  and  after  I  went  and  saw  the  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
told  me  that  they  would  not  embroil  themselves,  I  let  the  matter  rest. 

24622.  When  instructions  were  sent  down  to  you  to  make  the  affidavits,  you 
do  not  appear  to  have  informed  them  of  any  fresh  circumstances  ? — No  ;  they 
made  no  communication  to  me  upon  the  subject,  whether  there  were  fresh  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  not. 

24623.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  got  all  the  odium  of  it,  and  the  Commissioners 
none  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  esteemed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  at  a  time  when  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

24624.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  two  or  three  years 
before  ? — 1  had  urged  it. 

24625.  Mr.  S.  Worthy^]  I  suppose  the  Commissioners  were  anxious  that  you 
should  have  induced  the  guardians  to  do  it  voluntarily  in  the  meantime,  and  they 
held  out  during  that  period  ? — They  never  inquired  on  the  subject. 

24626.  Were  not  you  instructed  in  the  meantime  to  endeavour  to  get  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Board  ? — I  had  got  consent. 

24627.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  had  not  got  the  consent  to  buy  a  site? — Yes; 
but  the  guardians  would  not  do  it. 

24628.  Chairman .]  What  consent  had  been  given? — The  legal  consent  was 
given  bv  one  Board,  but  the  successors  opposed  the  resolution  of  that  previous 


Board. 

24629.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  You  do  not  mean  the  consent  technically,  but  you 
did  get  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  did  not,  the  concurrence 
to  proceed  upon  the  original  consent. 

24630.  Mr.  Christie.']  I  will  refer  you  again  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  statement  that 
Mr.  Cripps  has  said  something  to  him  about  your  being  unacceptable.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  retaliate  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  it ;  but  did  you  ever,  in  your  dis¬ 
trict,  hear  any  solitary  opinion  adverse  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners?  Cer¬ 
tainly  ;  every  day,  in  point  of  fact.  I  may  state  this,  that  if,  which  I  do  not 
believe,  I  did  render  myself  obnoxious  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  it  was  in 
defence  of  these  very  gentlemen  of  Somerset  House. 

24631.  Chairman.]  That  is  what  an  Assistant  Commissioner  must  expect, 
I  suppose  ?— -Yes  ;  no  doubt  he  must. 

24632.  Mr.  Christie.]  But  I  suppose  he  expects  to  be  supported  by  his  superiors  ? 
— One  would  have  thought  so. 

24633.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  They  have  no  personal  acquaintance,  I  suppose, 
with  the  Commissioners,  and  judge  them  by  their  representative  ? — I  apprehend 
they  would  judge  of  them  as  much  by  their  orders  as  by  their  representative. 

24634.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Did  you  state  the  exact  number  of  those  testi¬ 
monials  which  you  received  ? — There  are  some  here  which  are  so  general  in 
their  expressions  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the  Committee 
with  them. 

0.45-43.  K  24635-  Are 
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William  Day,  Esq.  24635.  Are  they  from  Boards  of  Guardians  or  individuals? — From  individuals, 

- —  some  of  them. 

14  August  1846.  24636.  Mr.  D' Israelii]  Are  they  of  an  official  character  Yes ;  the  number 

1  shall  hand  in  are  18  testimonials. 

24637.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  How  many  more  do  you  think  you  have  ? — Eight. 

24638.  How  many  Boards  of  Guardians  do  you  think  are  represented  by  those 
letters  ? — Do  you  mean  that  the  Chairman  represents  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
or  resolutions  come  to  at  the  Board  ? 

24639.  A  resolution  come  to  at  the  Board,  of  course,  is  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  ? — Not  above  nine  or  ten. 

24640.  You  sent  a  circular  announcing  your  resignation  to  every  Board  in 
your  district  ? — Yes. 

24641.  How  many  Boards  were  there  ?•— ' There  were  55  Boards. 

24642.  You  received  answers  to  that  letter  from  about  nine  or  ten  ? — Yes. 

24643.  Leaving  about  40  or  45,  from  which  you  received  no  answers  ? — Yes,  a 
great  many  being  Welsh  Boards.  Welsh  Boards  of  Guardians  are  very  differently 
constituted  from  English  Boards,  where  there  are  usually  some  gentlemen  ;  the 
Welsh  guardians  are  of  the  lowest  order. 

24644.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  those  letters  which  you  put  in 
were  from  persons  in  an  official  situation  ? — Yes. 

24645.  You  read  one  from  Mr.  Webster,  was  he  in  an  official  situation  when 
he  wrote  that  letter  ? — He  was  not  at  the  time,  he  had  been  chairman  two  years, 
and  there  is  a  resolution  from  the  Board  also. 

24646.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  You  did  not  make  public  the  opinion  you  have  just 
expressed  of  the  Welsh  Boards  of  Guardians,  did  you  ? — No  ;  it  would  hardly 
have  done  to  make  it  public.  „  , 

24647.  Mr.  M.  Sutlon.\  Are  you  sure  they  had  not  reason  to  know  that  you 
thought  that  of  them  ? — I  cannot  tell  ;  I  have  known  Boards  where  they  could 
not  find  any  one  to  take  the  chair,  because  they  could  not  any  of  them  write. 

24648.  Could  not  they  all  read  ? — Certainly  not. 

24649.  But  you  sent  a  letter  to  them  ? — The  clerk  is  presumed  to  be  able  to 
read. 

24650.  Mr.  jy Israeli.]  Though  out  of  those  50  Boards  of  Guardians,  you  have 
laid  before  the  Committee  letters  from  only  nine  Boards,  still  several  of  those 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  represented,  I  apprehend,  by  individuals  in  their  official 
capacity  ? — I  conceive  this  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  testimonial  from  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  a  Welsh  Board  is  of  more  value  than  the  testimonial  of  the  guardians  them¬ 
selves. 

24651.  In  answer  to  my  question,  assume  for  a  moment,  that  you  had  50 
Boards  to  deal  with,  and  that  you  had  testimonials  from  nine  Boards  of  Guarr 
dians,  still  probably  others  of  the  50  are  represented  by  individuals  independently 
of  those  nine  which  you  possess  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that  they  represent  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

24652.  Are  they  members  of  Boards? — Yes;  as  clerks  or  guardians. 

24653.  Chairman .]  Of  how  many  additional  Boards  can  you  say  the  parties 
corresponding  with  you  are  clerks  or  chairmen? — All  those  testimonials  I  read 
were  from  Boards,  or  parties  officially  connected  with  them,  or  who  had  been  so. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  had  been  chairman  for  two  years,  but  he  was  not 
chairman  when  he  wrote. 

24654.  Mr.  Jy  Israeli .]  Then,  indirectly,  out  of  those  50  Boards,  28  or  29 
probably  are  represented? — 1  should  think  the  number  is  about  27  or  28. 

24655.  Of  those  50  Boards,  speaking  roughly,  how  many  are  what  you  call 
Welsh  Boards  ? — -I  think  41  Boards  out  of  55  were  Welsh. 

24656.  Out  of  those  55  you  still  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  represented,  28 
or  29? — About  28  or  29. 

24657.  Mr.  S.  JVortley .]  How  many  of  those  nine  which  you  have  given  us  are 
W  elsh  Boards  ? — Anglesey,  Carmarthen,  Haverfordwest,  Llandovery,  St.  Asapb, 
and  I  had  one  from  the  Wrexham  Board.  j 

24658.  You  have  spoken  of  them  in  terms  somewhat  of  depreciation;  do  you 
think  it  possible  that  the  Welsh  Boards  may  have  discovered  that  you  dealt  with 
them  rather  under  that  feeling  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  had  the  great  misfortune  of 
not  being  able  to  talk  Welsh ;  and  any  gentleman  who  travels  in  Wales  will 
know  (and  I  dare  say  Colonel  Wade  will  corroborate  me),  that  a  Saxon  is  looked 
upon  with  as  much  suspicion  there  as  he  is  in  Ireland.  I  had  a  curious  instance 
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of  that  at  Pwllheli.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  consider  William  Day,  Esq. 

plans  for  the  workhouse,  and  there  were  a  very  considerable  number  sent  in  ;  — * - 

I  think  ten  or  a  dozen.  One  of  them  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Penstone,  of  Oswestry,  H  August  1846, 
and  was  by  far  the  best  plan ;  another  was  sent  in  by  the  county  surveyor, 

Mr.  Thomas,  who  lived  at  Pwllheli.  I  tried  to  persuade  the  guardians  to  adopt 
Mr.  Penstone’s  plan.  They  said,  “  No;  it  was  200/.  or  300/.  more  than 
Mr.  Thomas’s,  and  they  should  not  do  so.”  I  said  to  Mr.  Penstone,  “  They 
object  to  the  expense.”  He  said,  “  I  can  soon  cut  off  that;”  and  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  the  plan  was  reduced,  and  it  came  within  gl.  of  Mr.  Thomas’s.  The 
chairman  was  very  anxious  to  adopt  Mr.  Penstone’s  plan,  and  he  argued  with 
the  guardians  on  the  matter.  However,  they  still  adopted  Mr.  Thomas’s.  He 
said  to  a  leading  guardian,  “  How  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  adopt  Mr. 

Thomas’s  plan,  when  Mr.  Penstone’s  is  so  much  superior?”  He  said,  “  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Lloyd  ;  they  have  sent  us  down  an  English  Commissioner, 
and  we  will  be  d — d  if  we  will  have  an  English  architect.” 

K  24659.  The  Welsh  people,  though  they  may  be  an  obstinate  people,  and  hot- 
tempered,  are  an  acute  people,  are  not  they? — I  am  half  Welsh  myself,  but  I 
should  rather  say  cunning  than  acute ;  there  is  an  acuteness,  in  the  sense  of 
cunning,  among  them. 

24660.  Do  not  you  think  it  possible,  that  if  you  formed  this  depreciatory 
opinion  of  the  character  of  their  Boards,  they  may  have  discovered  that  you 
dealt  with  them  under  that  feeling  ?*— I  do  not  know  what  they  may  have  sus¬ 
pected.  I  am  not  aware  of  having  treated  Welsh  Boards  in  any  different  style 
to  what  I  treated  English  Boards ;  but  there  were  greater  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  Wales.  The  great  difficulty  in  Wales  is  to  extort  money  from  them ;  and 
the  real  cause  of  any  unpopularity  which  there  may  have  been  as  regarded  me 
was,  that  during  1 843  I  was  obliged  to  contend  with  a  universal  resolution 
against  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  officers.  In  the  year  1 843  there  was  very 
considerable  distress,  and  the  farming  guardians  introduced  resolutions  in  all  the 
Boards  for  the  reduction  of  the  salaries,  to  the  extent  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

I  of  course  was  obliged  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  this ;  and  the  view  I  took 
of  the  case  was  this,  that  the  relieving  officer  and  the  other  officers  had  given  up 
their  previous  services  upon  the  faith  of  certain  salaries  ;  and  it  did  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  unjust  to  set  aside  all  those  arrangements  without  some  solid  reasons. 

The  reason  that  was  given  was  the  pressure  of  the  times ;  but  my  answer  to  that 
was  this  :  “  It  is  very  true  there  is  a  pressure,  but  what  is  the  result  of  it?  An 
increase  of  pauperism,  and  consequently  an  increase  in  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  those  very  officers.  This  pressure  is  rather  a  ground  for  increasing 
than  for  diminishing  their  salaries.”  I  reported  with  that  view  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  the  Commiesioners,  in  every  instance,  confirmed  the  opinion  I  had 
given  ,  and  in  their  own  report,  the  Tenth  Report,  there  is  a  long  article  upon 
that  very  question,  in  which  they  defend  their  own  decisions,  I  could  have 
made  myself  much  more  popular  by  doing  what  I  did  not  think  my  duty,  had 
I  said  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  61  Gentlemen,  you  are  the  best  judges  of  your 
own  concerns.”  It  is  very  easy  to  be  popular  among  Boards  of  Guardians,  but  it 
is  by  a  neglect  of  duty. 

2466] .  A  man  may  become  unpopular  without  any  default  of  his,  and  yet  become 
less  efficient  because  of  that  unpopularity,  may  not  he  ? — -I  do  not  deny  that, 
but  I  think  if  he  does  become  unpopular  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  by 
pursuing  a  strict  line  of  duty,  and  by  doing  that  which  the  Commissioners  them¬ 
selves  have  pointed  out,  the  Commissioners  ought  to  support  him,  and  they  ought 
not  to  allow  persons,  we  know  not  who,  to  come  and  libel  one  behind  one’s  back. 

24662.  Mr.  WaTtley.\  Did  you  feel  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  Commissioners 
at  Somerset  House  was  your  companion  in  Wales  ?— No  question  that  it  was. 

24663.  And  you  considered  that  you  suffered  from  that  unpopularity  ? — Yes  ; 

I  embodied  the  persons  of  the  Commissioners,  if  you  please,  and  of  course  the 
guardians  would  naturally  visit  upon  the  present  individual  that  odium  which  the 
persons  at  a  distance  w  ould  escape. 

24664.  They  would  call  you  “  the  Commissioner,”  and  not  “  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,”  probably? — They  would  consider  me  virtually  the  Commissioner; 
for  this  reason,  that  if  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  reduce  the  salaries,  they  knew 
well  that  when  they  sent  that  resolution  to  the  Commissioners,  it  was  sent 
down  to  me,  and  that  it  was  my  fiat  which  would  affect  the  final  determination  of 
the  Commissioners. 

O.45—43. 
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24665.  They  appeared  to  regard  you  as  the  present  instrument  of  mischief? — 

To  be  sure  they  did.  . 

24666.  What  were  the  chief  difficulties  you  encountered  in  carrying  the  law 

into  execution  ? _ The  chief  difficulties  arose,  probably,  from  the  nature  of  the 

country  itself;  I  mean  the  very  small  occupations  into  which  a  great  part  of  Wales 
is  divided.  It  was  difficult  in  Wales  to  get  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  same 
stamp  and  character  which  we  do  in  England  ;  the  people  were  inferior  in  point  - 
of  intellect,  and  in  point  of  position,  themselves  being  very  little  removed  from 
paupers.  The  same  thing  applied  to  the  officers  ;  you  could  not  get  efficient 
officers,  and  those  you  did  get  were  the  uncles  or  cousins  of  half  of  the  Board  ; 
there  was  all  that  family  clanship. 

24667.  But  the  pecuniary  qualifications  of  the  guardians  were  the  same,  were 
not  they  ? — The  guardians"  principally  in  Wales  are  very  small  farmers.  I  will 
be  bound  to  say  that  if  you  go  into  a  Board  of  Guardians — take,  for  instance,  the 
Anglesea  Board,  40  out  of  50  of  the  guardians  do  not  rent  farms  of  above  50 l.  a 
year.  You  cannot  argue  with  persons  of  that  stamp.  I  think  what  has  fallen^ 
from  Colonel  Wade  will  prove  that  he  finds  the  same  difficulties  that  I  found. 
The  next  difficulty  is  in  getting  money ;  you  cannot  get  the  rates  collected  in 
Wales.  The  very  form  of  the  accounts  provided  by  the  Commissioners  influences 
this.  As  soon  as  any  particular  sum  of  money  is  paid  by  a  parish,  instead  of  that 
being  kept  separate  for  the  use  of  the  paupers  belonging  to  that  parish,  it  is  put  into 
hotch-potch  ;  it  is  mixed  up  in  one  account  by  the  treasurer  with  all  the  other 
quotas  of  the  different  parishes.  There  appears,  consequently,  a  balance  of  500/. 
at  the  bankers ;  but  nobody  knows  what  portion  of  that  balance  belongs  to  each 
particular  parish  ;  so  that  all  the  parishes  go  on  living  upon  this  common  fund 
till  they  get  into  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  then  comes  a  general  call  over  the 
whole  union.  A  particular  parish  then  says,  “This  is  very  hard;  I  ought  to  have 
money  in  the  treasurers  hands ;  it  is  true,  that  money  has  been  drawn  out  lot 
parish  B,  but  it  ought  to  be  here  for  my  parish  A.”  They  find  they  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  therefore  they  do  not  pay  up  their  calls 
at  the  end  of  the  year ;  the  consequence  is,  that  no  parish  pays  up  the  call  till 
they  are  compelled,  and  hence  there  is  a  constant  state  of  bankruptcy.  I  dare 
say  my  reports  have  been  embarrassing  ones  to  the  Commissioners;  I  have  been 
told  they  did  not  like  my  reports. 

24668.  Did  they  make  any  complaints  ? — Not  to  me,  they  did  to  Mr.  Parker. 

24669.  Mr.  Christie .]  What  have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Parker  on  that  subject  ? 
—I  would  rather  Mr.  Parker  should  tell  his  own  story. 

24670.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Upon  the  whole,  was  the  enforcement  of  the  law  attended 
with  additional  expense  to  the  ratepayers  ?— I  do  not  quite  understand  whether 
you  mean  to  ask  if  the  poor-rates  altogether  were  increased  in  Wales. 

24671.  Was  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  more  under  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
law  than  had  been  the  case  under  the  existence  of  the  old  ?  — It  varied ;  in  some 
unions  there  Mas  a  decided  diminution;  in  others  there  was  an  increase. 

24672.  Was  the  increase  a  source  of  dissatisfaction? — Yes,  and  the  diminution 
too.  Though  it  may  appear  strange,  they  were  dissatisfied  in  both  cases.  Even 
when  there  was  a  diminution,  the  guardians,  though  I  could  see  it  upon  the  books 
point  blank,  denied  the  diminution,  and  said  there  was  an  increase  ;  and  I  accounted 
for  it  in  this  way,  that  though  there  was  a  diminution  quoad  the  poor-rate,  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  county  rates,  both  of  them  forming  one  fund,  therefore 
their  demands  for  local  taxation  were  increased,  even  when  there  had  been  a  dimi¬ 
nution  as  far  as  the  poor  law  was  concerned. 

24673.  Do  you  know  that  any  Board  of  Guardians  ever  made  any  complaint  of 
you  to  the  Commissioners? — I  believe  no  Board  of  Guardians  ever  made  any  com¬ 
plaint  of  rue  to  the  Commissioners.  I  can  only  say,  if  they  did,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioners  to  transmit  that  complaint  to  me,  but  they  never  did  it, 

24674.  Was  there  any  remonstrance  addressed  to  you  from  any  Board  during 
the  time  you  held  the  Welsh  district? — Never  from  Wales,  I  had  a  quasi  remon¬ 
strance  transmitted  to  me  from  an  English  Board.  That  was  the  Ludlow  Board 
of  Guardians.  They  had  elected  a  new  auditor,  and  I  passed  through  Ludlow 
just  after  the  first  auditor  had  left.  He  being  a  new  officer,  I  sent  for  him  to  bring 
the  books  for  me  to  examine  ;  I  forget  the  man’s  name  now,  he  was  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  town ;  I  said,  “  How  have  you  found  the  accounts?”  he  said,  “  Pretty  fair. 

“  Have  you  disallowed  anything?”  “  I  have  in  the  overseers*  accounts.*’  “  Have 
you  disallowed  anything  in  the  guardians’  accounts  ?”  “  No,  notin  the  guardians 

accounts.” 
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accounts.”  “  Were  they  all  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners.”  “  No,  I  cannot  say  that.”  “  Why  did  not  you  disallow  them  ?” 
“  Because  the  relieving  officer  had  made  such  and  such  allowances,  and  I  con¬ 
sidered  the  order  of  the  guardians  was  sufficient.”  I  said,  “  You  are  a  new  officer, 
and  therefore  I  must  put  this  Instructional  Letter  in  your  hands.  That  letter  states 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  auditor  to  disallow  whatever  is  illegal,  without  reference 
to  any  authority  of  the  guardians  or  otherwise.”  “  Then  am  I,”  he  said,  “  to 
understand  that  I  am  to  disallow  sums  paid  by  the  relieving  officer  under  the  order 
of  the  guardians?”  “  If  they  are  illegal,  certainly  you  are.”  I  said  “The  law  is 
superior  to  the  guardians,  and  you  must  conform  to  the  law  ;  you  are  a  new  officer ; 
1  dare  say  you  may  be  placed  in  an  unpleasant  situation  by  it,  but  you  will  take 
this  book  into  your  hands,  and  go  to  the  Board,  and  say  from  me  that  I  have  seen 
you  upon  the  subject,  and  that  I  have  given  this  Instructional  Letter  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  you,  and  that  you  are  bound  to  abide  by  those  instructions.”  What 
yhe  said  to  the  Board,  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  drew  from  them  a  protest  that  I  should 
have  had  the  audacity  to  instruct  the  auditor  to  disallow  any  item  which  the 
Board  had  thought  proper  to  order.  I  conceived  that  I  was  doing  my  duty,  and 
should  do  the  same  thing  again. 

24675.  Did  you  find  in  Wales  that  the  law  was  as  unpopular  with  the  poor  as 
with  the  guardians  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was,  because  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  in  many  instances  the  poor  have  stated  that  they  got  their  relief  much  more 
regularly  than  they  did  under  the  old  system  ;  that  they  got  it  in  money  instead  of 
as  they  used  to  do  by  any  offal  food  they  happened  to  have.  The  overseers  in 
Wales  used  to  be  guilty  of  great  offences,  and  I  must  also  say  indictable  offences  ; 
they  would  charge  in  the  poor  book,  Relieving  John  Jones  to  such  an  amount,  but 
that  amount  was  paid  in  tail  corn  and  half-rotten  potatoes,  rubbishing  wood,  and 
every  sort  of  bad  articles,  which  they  charged  at  the  full  price  ;  and  I  believe  the 
poor  generally  have  been  benefited  by  the  change.  At  the  time  the  mob  at  Car¬ 
marthen  broke  into  the  workhouse  there,  they  said  to  the  inmates  “  Come  out 
with  us,  you  shall  not  stay  any  longer  in  this  Bastile.”  An  old  man  in  the  house 
said,  “  What  is  the  use  of  our  going  with  you  ;  what  will  you  do  for  us  ?  we  shall 
be  better  off  here  than  anything  you  can  do  for  us.” 

24676.  Was  out-door  relief  withheld  in  Wales? — Certainly  not,  quite  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  it  was  given  to  a  very  great  extent  indeed  ;  that  is,  in  point  of  numbers. 

24677.  Was  it  withheld  in  any  union  ?— Yes;  what  is  called  the  Prohibitory 
Order  was  very  general  in  Wales. 

24678.  Was  it  strictly  enforced? — Certainly  not,  for  this  reason,  it  was  nomi¬ 
nally  strictly  enforced,  but  practically  it  was  not  enforced  at  all,  because  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  particular  pauper  w  anted  to  get  relief  out  of  the  house  he  would  find  that 
his  son  had  a  whitlow  on  his  finger,  or  his  daughter  a  hangnail,  and  they  could 
always  get  a  medical  certificate,  and  under  that,  any  member  of  the  family  being 
ill,  the  guardians  were  authorized  to  give  out-door  relief. 

24679.  Were  you  able,  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  poor  receive  more  under  the  new7  law  than  they 
did  under  the  old  ? — That  would  entail  an  examination  of  the  payments  which 
were  made  previously  to  my  being  in  the  district ;  1  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever 
gone  particularly  into  that  point ;  my  impression  is,  not  that  they  received  so 
much  more  nominally,  but  that  they  received  it  more  regularly,  and  that  they  got 
the  full  value  of  what  was  charged. 

24680.  Do  you  believe  they  receive  as  much  under  the  new  law  as  under  the 
old  ? — I  think  I  may  say,  that  in  many  cases,  the  aged  have  decidedly  received 
more,  both  nominally  and  really.  I  should  like  to  state  one  fact  to  the  Committee 
before  I  go,  in  reference  to  an  observation  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  which  one  of  the 
charges  he  brought  against  me  was  a  want  of  activity.  I  am  not  aware  exactly 
how  he  used  the  word,  but  here  is  an  abstract  of  my  diaries  for  four  years,  and 
I  will  give  the  number  of  visits  I  paid  in  each  of  those  years.  In  the  year  1 840 
I  paid  227  visits ;  in  the  year  1841,  226;  in  the  year  1842,  225;  in  the  year  1845, 
(which  was  the  year  of  my  accident,  when  I  was  confined  for  seven  weeks,)  203  ; 
and  in  the  last  quarter  before  I  was  dismissed,  59. 

24681.  Sir  W.Jolliffe .]  I  gather  from  your  evidence,  that,  with  the  class  from 
which  Boards  of  Guardians  are  selected  in  Wales,  the  poor  law  is  very  unpopular  ? 
— 1  think  it  is ;  with  the  farming  guardians  it  is  very  unpopular ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  is  unpopular  with  many  of  the  magistrates.  I  had  an  instance  of  that 
with  a  very  leading  magistrate  in  Wales.  Upon  one  particular  occasion  I  put  the 
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William  Day,  Esq.  Act  of  Parliament  into  his  hand,  and  his  answer  was,  “  Bring  Acts  of  Parliament 
■ - —  to  me,  Sir?  I  will  throw  them  all  behind  the  fire.” 

14  August  1846.  24682.  You,  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  carrying  out  this  law,  consider  it  a 

matter  of  course,  and  a  natural  consequence,  that  you  were  liable  to  great  unpo¬ 
pularity  ?— Yes,  if  I  did  my  duty  ;  if  I  enforced  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  more  especially  if  I  supported  the  officers  in  the  salaries  which  had  been 
awarded  to  them.  There  was  a  necessary  unpopularity,  and  not  an  unnatural  one 
from  those  circumstances,  the  relieving  officers  in  a  variety  of  instances  being  in  a 
better  position,  from  the  salaries  they  received,  than  many  of  the  guardians  them¬ 
selves. 

24683.  Under  those  circumstances  you  think  it  is  very  hard  that  unpopularity 
should  be  alleged  against  you,  as  causing  a  want  of  that  power  to  conduct  the 
business  which  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ought  to  possess  ? — I  think  so,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  but  I  think  particularly  it  was  very  hal’d  upon  me  that  anonymous  com¬ 
munications  should  be  made  to  the  Commissioners,  upon  which  they  acted,  witho-w^* 
giving  me  any  notice  that  they  were  going  to  act  upon  them,  and  without  making 
any  inquiries  personally  in  the  district.  There  is  no  proof  before  this  Committee 
that  the  parties  who  made  those  representations  to  the  Commissioners  had  ever 
seen  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

24684.  Mr.  Wakley .]  If  you  had  become  unpopular  without  any  fault  on 
your  part,  can  you  account  for  the  Commissioners  having  had  any  difficulty  at 
all  in  telling  you  their  real  reasons  for  dismissing  you? — I  should  have  sup¬ 
posed  not. 

24685.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Commissioners  was  your  companion  in  Wales? — No  doubt,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  it  was ;  I  mean,  that  the  rules  and  regulations  which  issued  from 
Somerset  House  were  unpopular;  and  it  being  my  duty  to  enforce  those  rules 
and  regulations,  the  unpopularity,  which  ought  to  have  been  visited  upon  the 
rules  and  regulations,  or  upon  the  framers  of  them,  was  visited  upon  myself. 

24686.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  was  an  unjust  deduction ;  do  you  think 
that  a  subordinate  officer  can  separate  himself  from  the  superiors  with  whom  he 
is  connected?— I  do  not  complain  that  I  should  be  unpopular  with  the  Welsh, 
or  any  other  parties,  in  consequence  of  those  matters,  but  I  complain,  that 
because  when  I  was  doing  my  duty,  if  I  became  unpopular  in  the  course  of  my 
duty,  that  should  be  alleged  against  me  as  a  ground  for  my  removal. 

24687.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  you  thought,  in  Wales, 
the  objection  which  was  felt  to  the  law  and  to  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners 
was  such,  that  if  an  Assistant  Commissioner  carried  out  his  duty,  he  was  sure  to 
be  unpopular? — I  think,  with  a  certain  class,  he  would  be,  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  be  with  the  intelligent 
and  better  educated. 

24688.  Would  not  your  successor,  then,  be  liable  to  exactly  the  same  unpo¬ 
pularity? — No;  he  would  be  if  placed  under  the  same  circumstances;  but  the 
circumstances  of  1 843  were  very  different  from  what  they  were  before,  or  have 
been  since.  There  was  an  immense  pressure  in  1843,  and  the  principal  unpopu¬ 
larity  was,  as  I  have  already  explained,  in  money  questions ;  questions  of  the 
salaries  of  officers. 

24689.  Mr.  &  Israeli.]  When  you  replied  to  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Finsbury,  whether  the  unpopularity  of  the  chief  Commissioners  attended  you 
in  Wales,  and  you  assented  to  that,  I  did  not  understand  that  you  alleged  it  as 
a  matter  of  complaint? — Not  at  all;  I  alleged  it  as  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
which  I  had  to  contend  against.  But  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  having 
to  carry  out  rules  and  regulations  which  were  obnoxious  to  those  who  had  to  abide 
by  them. 

24690.  Is  it  your  experience  that  activity  generally  produces  unpopularity? — 
It  depends  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  activity.  If  you  were  to  take  a  very 
active  part  in  any  particular  line,  it  might,  or  it  might  not  produce  unpopularity, 
according  to  the  subject  engaged  in.  A  person  might  be  very  active  in  remedying 
the  abuses  of  a  workhouse,  who  would  not  render  himself  popular ;  but  a  person 
who  rendered  himself  very  active  in  supporting  money  payments,  in  the  shape  of 
salaries,  would  render  himself  unpopular. 

24691.  I  mean  active  in  carrying  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  into  effect? 
—I  think,  taking  it  generally,  being  a  stringent  Commissioner,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  would  make  you  unpopular. 

24692.  You 
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24692.  You  were  an  active  Commissioner? — I  hope  so;  when  I  speak  of  un¬ 
popularity,  I  only  mean  among  a  certain  class. 

24693.  Was  not  your  unpopularity,  if  it  existed,  under  those  circumstances, 
really  aimed  at  the  Chief  Commissioners  at  Somerset  House  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  Welsh  thought  much  about  Somerset  House,  I  mean  about  the  individual 
Commissioners ;  they  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  system  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and 
hated  it;  I  mean  the  new  system,  of  course. 

H.  TV.  Parker,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

24694.  Chairman .]  Mr.  Day  has  referred  the  Committee  to  you  for  some 
information  ;  have  you  ever  heard  any  opinion  expressed  by  any  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioner  upon  Mr.  Day’s  reports  ? — I  have ;  I  was  assistant  secretary  in  the 
office  in  the  spring  of  1 839,  when  Mr.  George  Lewis  was  there ;  and  I  have 
performed  many  of  the  duties  of  assistant  secretary  ever  since,  I  may  say,  that 
is,  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  the  office  ;  I  had  an  opportunity  therefore 
of  hearing  Mr.  Lewis  express  opinions  upon  Mr.  Day’s  reports,  in  consequence 
of  those  reports  being  frequently  made  upon  legal  matters. 

24695.  Those  reports  being  on  legal  questions,  were  referred  to  you  by  Mr. 
Lewis  ? — Yes. 

24696.  What  opinions  have  you  heard  Mr.  Lewis  express  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Day’s  reports? — T  have  heard  Mr.  Lewis  say,  they  were  exceedingly  ar¬ 
gumentative,  and  were  troublesome  to  the  office,  because  the  clerks  could  not 
answer  them,  and  that  it  would  require  an  assistant  secretary  or  Commissioner 
to  attend  solely  to  his  reports  when  so  sent  in. 

24697.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Was  this  a  casual  observation  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  to 
you,  or  an  official  communication  from  the  Commissioners  to  their  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  ? — There  was  frequently  an  observation  of  that  nature  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  ; 
a  casual  observation  upon  reading  the  reports. 

24698.  Did  you  take  minutes  of  all  the  casual  observations  which  fell  from  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  while  you  were  in  the  office  ? — No. 

'  24699.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  The  observation  appears  to  be,  that  Mr.  Day’s  re¬ 
ports  were  not  so  concise  as  they  might  have  been  ? — That  they  were  argumenta¬ 
tive  ;  that  they  w'ere  exceedingly  clever ;  Mr.  Coode  and  myself  used  to  discuss 
the  questions  afterwards  in  the  room  up  stairs,  and  they  required  a  great  deal  of 
labour  to  go  through,  to  refer  to  Acts  of  Parliament  and  so  forth,  showing  the 
pains  which  Mr.  Day  had  taken. 

24700.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Were  these  observations  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  while 
you  were  assistant  secretary  ? — I  do  not  think  so  much  while  I  was  assistant 
secretary  as  afterwards  ;  I  was  a  great  deal  in  the  office  during  the  end  of  1839, 
and  the  beginning  of  1840  I  was  consulted  on  every  subject  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  I  have  here  a  reference  from  Mr. 
Lefevre,  referring  to  me  a  paper  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s,  which  required  me  to 
workout  the  whole  of  the  accounts  in  reference  to  his  new'  scheme,  to  see  whether 
it  would  succeed  ;  I  reported  against  it,  and  it  was  never  adopted. 

24701.  Mr.  Wakley. J  Were  the  remarks  made  openly  in  the  office,  in  the 
presence  of  other  persons? — Mr.  Coode  often  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had 
heard  the  same  remarks. 

24702.  Were  they  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  when  the  other  Commissioners  were 
present  ? — No. 

24703.  Mr.  Christie .]  But  Mr.  Lewis  made  those  remarks  to  you  as  assistant 
secretary  ? — Yes ;  it  occurred  more  after  I  ceased  being  assistant  secretary, 
when  I  was  performing  secretarial  duties,  though  I  was  Assistant  Commissioner. 

24704.  Mr.  Wakley.]  But  they  were  made  in  the  office? — Yes. 

24705.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  you  made  no  minutes 
of  these  remarks  ? — No. 

24706.  If  you  had  made  such  minutes  should  you  have  had  any  hesitation  to 
produce  them  ? — No ;  if  I  had  been  still  in  the  office  I  should  have  had  some 
hesitation. 

24707.  Do  you  consider  that  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  to  you  has 
been  such  as  to  absolve  you  from  every  obligation  of  confidence  to  them  ? — I  do 
indeed. 
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Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

24708.  Mr.  S.  Wort  ley.]  I  believe  you  were  present  at  the  interview  between 
Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones? — I  was. 

24709.  Was  that  upon  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Coode  spoke  to  Mr.  Jenkin 
Jones,  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  upon  his  case  ? 
— It  was. 

24710.  Was  that  after  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  expressing  his  willingnesss  to  make  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts? — I 
believe  it  was. 

2471 1.  Will  you  tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  what  passed  upon  that  occasion  } 
—Mr.  Jones  applied  to  me  for  some  information  ;  he  wrote  to  me  to  state  that  he 
wished  for  some  information  in  reference  to  his  case.  I  answered  him,  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  see  him  alone,  but  I  would  see  him  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Coode. 
When  we  got  to  Mr.  Coode’s  room - 

24712.  When  was  this? — Some  time  in  June  1844.  Mr.  Coode  informed 
him  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  Commissioners  to  say  that  they  had  no  desire 
to  injure  him,  and  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  recommmend  that  a  lenient 
course  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  him.  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Coode  bad  a 
considerable  conversation,  but  that  was  the  purport  of  the  communication  made 
by  Mr.  Coode  to  Mr.  Jones. 

24713.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Coode’s  stating  that  the  matter  was  out  of  the 
Commissioners’  hands? — Yes  ;  I  believe  it  was  clearly  understood  by  Mr.  Jones 
that  the  matter  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  but  he  expected 
that  influence  might  be  used  with  the  Government  in  his  favour. 

24714.  Had  the  matter,  in  point  of  fact,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  it  had. 

24715.  In  that  conversation,  did  Mr.  Coode  or  yourself  ever  say  to  Mr.  Jenkin 
Jones,  that  if  he  would  plead  guilty  he  should  not  be  called  up  for  judgment? — 
Certainly  not.  Mr.  Jones  had  pleaded  “Not  guilty”  previously  to  this  time;  and 
certainly  nothing  was  said  in  my  presence  which  related  to  his  withdrawing  that 
plea ;  it  was  not  in  any  way  made  a  condition  of  the  recommendation  proposed  to 

be  made.  .... 

24716.  Did  you  ever  see  an  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Jones  himself  in  mitigation? 

—Yes. 

24717.  Is  that  it  ( handing  the  same  to  the  Witness )? — Yes,  it  is. 

24718.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that,  since  his  liberation,  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones 
has  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  conduct  towards  him  ? — It  is. 

24719.  Will  you  hand  in  that  affidavit,  that  it  may  be  read  ? — 

[ The  same  was  delivered  in ,  and  read  as  follows:') 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

The  Queen  against  Jenkin  Jones,  at  the  Instance  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General, by 

Information. 

Jenkin  Jones,  of  No.  3,  Cole’s  Terrace,  Islington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman, 
maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  for  the  period  of  six  years  and  upwards,  until  September  1842, 
this  deponent  was  employed  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  for  Bngland 
and  Wales ;  that  having  at  that  time  had  an  offer  of  secretaryship  to  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  this  deponent  was  induced  to  quit  the  employment,  and  upon  doing  so  he  received 
testimonials  from  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  secretary  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  and  Mr. 
Coode,  the  assistant  secretary,  of  which  the  proper  writings  hereto  annexed  marked 
respectively  (A)  and  (B)  are  true  and  exact  copies.  And  this  deponent  further  saith, 
that  shortly  before  he  left  the  said  employment,  some  persons  were  required  at  the  office  ot 
the  Poor-law  Commission  to  act  as  writers,  and  this  deponent  .was  directed  to  procuie 
such  persons.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  having  been  acquainted  for  many 
years  with  a  person  named  Charles  Marshall,  who  kept  the  Arundel  Coffee-house,  situate 
in  Catherin e-street,  Strand,  and  knowing  that  many  persons  connected  with  the  public  press 
and  otherwise  engaged  in  writing  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  his  house,  this  deponent 
spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject,  and  after  some  time  this  deponent  was  called  upon  at  the 
office  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  by  one  Charles  Boisson,  who  was  introduced  from  the 
house  of  the  said  Charles  Marshall,  as  a  person  suitable  for  the  business  which  was 
required  to  be  done  at  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commission ;  and  without  any  gain  or 
hope,  reward  or  speculation,  either  from  the  said  Charles  Boisson  or  any  other  person,  but 
purely  upon  the  recommendation  and  introduction  aforesaid,  this  deponent  permitted  the 

said  Charles  Boisson  to  come  to  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  on  trial.  That 

while 
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while  the  said  Charles  Boisson  was  so  engaged  on  trial  at  the  said  office  of  the  said  Corn- 
mission,  this  deponent  left  his  employment  there  as  aforesaid.  And  this  deponent 
further  saith,  that  after  the  said  Charles  Boisson  had  so  come  into  the  said  office  of  the 
said  Commission  on  trial,  and  either  just  before  or  about  the  time  of  this  deponent  leaving, 
this  deponent  was  in  want  of  some  ready-money  ;  and  the  said  Chailes  Mai  shall  being  an 
old  acquaintance  of  14  years  standing,  this  deponent  spoke  to  the  said  Marshall  on  the 
subject ;  when  the  said  Charles  Marshall  informed  this  deponent,  that  as  he  the  said 
Charles5' Marshall  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  the  said  Charles  Boisson  introduced 
through  this  deponent  into  the  said  office,  on  approbation,  he  had  for  such  introduction 
received  from  the  said  Charles  Boisson  a  bill  or  note,  or  some  such  secunty,  foi,  as  deponent 
believes,  the  sum  of  150Z.  or  160 Z.  ;  and  that  he  the  said  Charles  Marshall  could  accommo¬ 
date  this  deponent  with  a  portion  of  it :  that  with  the  necessity  which  the  deponent  then  had 
for  money,  this  deponent  was  tempted  to  accept  the  offer  which  the  said  Charles  Marshall 
made  to  this  deponent,  and  the  sum  advanced  to  this  deponent  on  that  occasion  was  130  Z., 
and  no  more.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  after  he,  this  deponent,  had  left  the 
office  of  the  Poor-law  Commission,  namely,  on  or  about  the  1st  day  of  November  1842, 
this  deponent  was  informed  by  the  said  Charles  Marshall,  that  the  said  Charles  Boisson  had 
not  been  approved,  and  consequently  was  not  retained  as  a  clerk  to  the  said  office  oi  tne 
said  Commission,  and  that  he  the  said  Charles  Marshall  should  have  to  provide  for  the 
said  bill  or  note  which  he  had  received  from  the  said  Charles  Boisson ;  whereon  this 
deponent,  on  the  1st  day  of  November  1842,  returned  to  the  said  Charles  Marshall  the  sum 
of  130  Z.  which  he  this  deponent  had  received  from  him  as  aforesaid,  in  the  following  way ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  cheque  on  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  for  30  Z.,  and  by  four 
bills  of  exchange,  respectively  dated  the  1st  day  of  November  1842,  drawn  by  the  said 
Charles  Marshall  upon  and  accepted  by  this  deponent  for  the  sum  of  25  Z,  each,  payable  to 
the  drawer’s  order  at  the  following  dates  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  5,  8,  11,  and  13  months  after 
date,  and  which  bills  this  deponent  honoured  and  paid,  and  they  are  all  now  in  this  depo¬ 
nent’s  custody  and  possession.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  save  and  except  the 
said  sum  of  130  Z.  this  deponent  never  received  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  said  Charles 
Boisson,  the  said  Charles  Marshall,  or  any  other  person,  or  in  any  other  way,  any  money, 
security  for  money,  promise,  engagement,  guarantee,  or  other  matter  or  thing,  in  or 
with  respect  to  the  said  transaction.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  at  the  time,  or 
just  before  this  prosecution  was  instituted,  having  been  informed  that  the  said  Charles 
Marshall  had  not  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  said  bill  or  note  which  he  had  received 
from  the  said  Charles  Boisson,  although  he  had  received  the  130  Z.  as  aforesaid  from  this 
deponent,  this  deponent  had  interviews  with  the  said  Charles  Marshall  upon  the  subject,  and 
found  from  him  that  the  said  Charles  Boisson  had  not,  nor  had  the  said  Charles  Marshall, 
honoured  the  said  bill,  and  deponent  believes  that  the  said  Charles  Boisson  never  did  take  up 
the  said  bill.  And  deponent  further  saith,  that  in  other  conversations  with  the  said  Charles 
Marshall,  in  the  presence  of  one  Mr.  Joseph  John  Cleghorn,  in  whose  presence  the  said 
Charles  Marshall  admitted,  as  this  deponent  believes  he  has  also  admitted  to  other  persons, 
that  this  deponent  knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  money  arrangement  having  been  made  or 
in  contemplation  between  the  said  Charles  Marshall  and  Charles  Boisson,  until  after  the 
said  Charles  Boisson  had  been  introduced  into  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commission; 
and  that  it  had  been  quite  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  said  Charles  Marshall 
and  the  said  Charles  Boisson,  without  the  knowledge,  suggestion,  or  interference  of  this 
deponent.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  after  this  information  had  been  filed 
against  this  deponent,  and  that  this  deponent’s  solicitor  had  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the 
same,  this  deponent  felt,  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  participated  in  the  money  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  said  Charles  Marshall  from  the  said  Charles  Boisson,  and  although 
this  deponent  had  returned  to  the  said  Charles  Marshall  the  amount  which  he  (this  de¬ 
ponent)  had  received,  and  had  believed  that  the  said  Charles  Marshall  had  repaid  to  the 
said  Charles  Boisson,  but  which  this  deponent  had  been  since  informed  had  not  been  done, 
this  deponent  considered  that  it  would  be  more  respectful  to  this  Honourable  Couit,  and 
to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  who  were  believed  by  this  deponent  to  be  prosecuting 
this  case,  to  admit  the  facts ;  and  accordingly  this  deponent,  on  the  16th  day  ol  April  last, 
wrote  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  a  letter,  of  which  the  following,  taken  from  a  rough 
draft  or  sketch,  is,  as  this  deponent  believes,  a  substantially  correct  copy:  “  3,  Cole’s 
Terrace,  Islington,  April  16,  1844.  To  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  Gentlemen, — I  beg 
most  respectfully  to  request  the  favour  of  an  interview  with  you  in  respect  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  now  in  progress  against  me  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  I  am  exceedingly  desirous 
of  giving  you  a  full  and  candid  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  and  to 
place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands,  feeling  assured,  that  so  far  as  you  can  do  so  con¬ 
sistently,  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  my  being  dragged  before  the  public, 
which,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  result,  must  inevitably  do  me  a  serious,  if  not  an 
irreparable  injury.  I  have  every  confidence,  if  the  Commissioners  would  be  kind  enough 
to  make  inquiries  of  the  secretaries  as  to  the  manner  in  which  my  duties  were  discharged 
while  in  the  service  of  the  Commission,  that  they  will  bear  testimony  to  the  vigilance 
which  I  exercised  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  establishment  or  in  the  office  expenses, 
and  to  the  success  of  the  various  plans  which  were  adopted,  at  my  suggestion,  for 
the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  in  the  various  departments  of  the  office. 
Mr.  Nicholls,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  on  one  occasion  did  me  the  honour  to  request 
that  I  would  send  over  to  him,  for  the  use  of  the  office  in  Ireland,  a  complete  set  of  the  forms 
of  books  used  at  the  office  at  Somerset  House,  with  explanations  thereon.  In  that  com- 
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munication  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Nicholls  the  fact,  that  by  the  system  which  I  had  esta¬ 
blished  and  which  was  then  in  operation,  that  notwithstanding  an  average  annual  increase 
of  36  per  cent,  in  the  correspondence,  there  had  been  effected  a  reduction  of  14  clerks, 
and  a  saving  effected  to  the  public  of  upwards  of  1,500 1.  annually.  It  is  well  known  at  the 
office  that  no  one  absented  himself  from  his  duties  less  than  I  did,  and  although  I  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  getting  the  clerks  their  present  liberal  allowance  of  holidays,  that  I 
was  seldom  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  and  was  never  able  to  take  more  than  half 
the  time  allowed.  I  am  induced  respectfully  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  above  facts,  in  the  hope  that  the  services  which  I  have  rendered  at  so  great  a  sacrifice 
of  the  time  (part  only  of  which  was  remunerated)  which  the  other  clerks  had  to  devote  to 
their  private  pursuits,  and  at  a  lower  salary  than  I  might  have  obtained  in  another  appoint¬ 
ment  which  I  refused  at  the  express  request  of  the  secretary,  may  have  their  just  weight  in 
my  favour,  and  which,  I  trust,  combined  with  the  explanations  I  shall  be  able  to  give,  may 
justify  the  Commissioners  in  using  their  powerful  influence  to  prevent  my  being  disgraced. 
1  feel  confident  that  if  the  Commissioners  knew  the  anxiety  of  mind  that  my  family  and  I 
have  suffered  during  the  last  four  months,  that  even  upon  the  supposition  that  I  was  fully 
guilty  of  the  offence  imputed  to  me  (which  I  was  not  aware  was  a  misdemeanour  until  after 
Mr.  Lewis  had  examined  me),  that  they  would  be  satisfied  that  I  had  already  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  punished.  I  beg  respectfully  to  inform  the  Commissioners  that  I  have  a  wife  and 
four  daughters  and  an  aged  relative  entirely  dependent  upon  my  industry  for  support,  and 
on  their  account,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  my  own  respectability,  which,  until  this 
unfortunate  affair,  was  never  questioned,  I  am  prepared  to  do  or  to  submit  to  anything  to 
avoid  the  ignomy  of  a  public  trial.”  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  this  deponent  in 
reply  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  Commission, informing  this  deponent,  ‘‘That 
the  application  made  in  this  deponent’s  letter  would  receive  the  attention  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  but  that  the  case  was  in  hands  of  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown.”  That,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  intimation,  the  proceedings  against  this  deponent  were  still  going  on, 
and  this  deponent  was  informed  by  his  solicitor  that  he  must  prepare  for  his  defence  ;  where¬ 
upon  this  deponent,  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  favourable  circumstances  possible,  deter¬ 
mined  to  call  upon  Mr.  Owen  and  several  other  persons  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
this  deponent  in  the  Poor-law  Commission ;  and  accordingly  this  deponent  saw  Mr.  Owen 
on  the  5th  day  of  June  1844,  and  informed  him  of  this  deponent’s  object,  when  it  was 
appointed  that  this  deponent  should  call  at  the  office  of  the  Commission  on  the  7th 
day  of  June.  That  deponent  went  accordingly,  and  there  saw  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr. 
Coode  (one  of  the  assistant  secretaries),  when  Mr.  Coode  said,  as  near  as  deponent  can 
recollect,  “  Mr.  Jones,  I  have  a  communication  to  make  to  you  from  Mr.  Lewis,  which, 
unless  you  are  quite  determined  to  go  to  trial,  may  save  you  the  trouble  of  questioning 
any  of  us.”  This  led  to  a  confidential  conversation,  the  substance  of  which  this  de¬ 
ponent  afterwards  embodied  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  and  sent  to  Mr.  Coode,  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  a  copy  of  which  letter  is  hereafter  set  forth.  That  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  interview,  this  deponent  determined  to  withdraw  his  plea  of  not  guilty, 
and  plead  guilty  to  the  information,  which  was  done  accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  in  the  following  words  :  “  Upon  hear¬ 
ing  the  attorneys  or  agents  on  both  sides,  and  by  consent,  I  do  order  that  the  defendant 
be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  plea  of  not  guilty  and  plead  guilty.”  And  this  deponent 
further  saith,  that  after  the  plea  of  guilty  had  been  filed,  this  deponent  had  another  inter¬ 
view  with  the  said  Mr.  Coode,  the  assistant  secretary  to  the  Commission,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  wrote  to  that  gentleman  the  letter  following  ;  that  is  to  say,  “  3,  Cole’s  Terrace, 
Islington,  June  19,  1844.  Dear  Sir, — in  reference  to  the  conversation  that  I  had  with 
you  yesterday  morning,  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  referring  to  my  letter  to  the 
Commissioners,  dated  the  16th  of  April.  In  that  communication  I  offered  to  explain  every 
thing  to  the  Commissioners,  and  expressed  my  apprehension  of  being  dragged  before  the 
public,  which,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  result,  must  inevitably  do  me  a  serious,  if  not 
an  irreparable  injury.  Now,  when  I  called  at  the  office  on  Friday  last,  the  7th  instant,  to 
collect  evidence  for  the  trial,  you  interrupted  me,  and  stated  that  you  were  authorized  to 
make  a  communication  to  me  from  the  Commissioners ;  that  the  Commissioners  and  yourself 
had  been  talking  together  on  the  subject  of  my  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  and  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  you  some  time  since  as  to  the  effect  of  my  putting  in  a 
plea  of  guilty,  when  I  stated  to  you  that  I  was  so  desirous  of  avoiding  publicity  that  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  do  so  if  the  law  officers  would  consent  not  to  call  me  up  for  judgment,  and 
that  1  had  thought  of  employing  Mr.  Meadows  White  to  negotiate  the  matter  with  them, 
you  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  in  reference  to  my  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  and  to  the 
conversation  with  you,  that  you  were  authorized  to  state  to  me,  that  it  was  far  from  the 
wish  of  the  Commissioners  to  injure  me  ;  that  their  object  from  the  beginning,  had  been 
simply  to  trace  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  fully  to  exonerate  their  present  officers ;  and 
that,  therefore,  if  I  were  to  take  the  course  that  I  had  been  speaking  to  you  upon,  that 
they  would,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  secure,  or  they  would  be  happy  to  recommend  (or 
words  to  that  effect,  for  you  varied  your  expressions),  the  course  that  would  be  the  most 
lenient,  and  the  least  injurious  to  me.  My  communication  to  the  Commissioners  clearly 
pointed  out  my  apprehension  of  publicity.  My  conversations  with  you  have  been  on  this 
point,  and  that  I  would  rather  put  in  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  not  be  called  up  for  judgment, 
than  be  brought  before  the  public,  and  acquitted.  I  also  distinctly  stated  to  you  on 
Friday  last,  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid  publicity,  that  I  would  seriously  think  over  the 
matter.  Seeing,  then,  that  your  conversations  with  the  Commissioners  had  reference  to 
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my  letter  to  them,  and  to  the  conversation  that  I  had  with  you,  and  that  both  my  letter 
and  conversation  particularly  referred  to  my  anxiety  to  avoid  publicity,  that  you  were 
authorized  to  state  to  me  in  reference  to  these,  and  that  if  I  took  the  course  that  I  was 
speaking  to  you  upon,  that  the  Commissioners  would  recommend  or  secure  the  course  that 
would  be  the  most  lenient,  and  the  least  injurious  to  me,  I  submit  that  I  was  fully  war¬ 
ranted  in  supposing  that  I  should  not  be  dragged  before  the  public,  or,  in  other  words,  be 
called  up  for  judgment;  in  the  full  conviction  that  I  should  not  be  called  up  for  judgment, 
I  determined,  and  have  withdrawn  my  plea  of  “Not  Guilty.”  I  may  observe  that  I  have 
already  been  greatly  punished  for  the  offence  imputed  to  me  by  six  months  mental  anxiety, 
independently  of  considerable  expense  incurred  in  preparing  for  trial.  I  am  now  thoroughly 
in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  convey  my  sincere  thanks,  and 
assure  them  that  I  shall  ever  prove  grateful  for  their  kindness  in  this  matter.  I  beg  to 
observe,  in  conclusion,  that  I  do  not  regret  the  step  that  I  have  taken,  and  that  I  fully 
rely  upon  the  Commissioners  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  communication  made  by  you  to 
me  on  their  authority.  Yours  respectfully,  Jenldn  Jones. — To  George  Coode,  Esq.”  And 
(  his  deponent  further  saith,  he  verily  believed  he  should  not  be  called  up  for  judgment.  That 
he  is  ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  any  recognizances  that  may  be  imposed  on  him  per¬ 
sonally  by  the  Honourable  Court ;  but  that  the  publicity  which  the  calling  this  deponent 
up  for  judgment  would  give  to  the  case,  will,  as  deponent  verily  believes,  be  the  means  of 
depriving  him  of  his  present  employment,  and  render  him  unable  to  pay  any  pecuniary  fine  ; 
and  the  imprisonment  of  this  deponent  will  be  his  total  and  absolute  ruin  ;  and  deprive 
bis  wife  and  children,  as  well  as  his  wife’s  mother,  of  their  help  and  support. 


Sworn  in  Court  at  Westminster,  this  23d  day  of  November  1844, 
(By  the  Court.) 


Jenkin  Jones. 


Testimonial  in  respect  to  the  Character  and  Ability  of  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones. 

23  August  1842. 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Jones,  I  may  adduce,  as  evidence  of  my  appreciation  of  his  character, 
that  I  requested  to  have  him  appointed  as  the  clerk  attached  to  myself. 

In  the  daily  intercourse  of  several  years’  duration,  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  that  I  did  so.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  occasion  of  dissatisfaction,  whilst 
the  occasions  of  remembrance  of  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  him  were  more  frequent  than 
I  can  enumerate. 

It  is  due  to  him  to  state,  that  I  have  had  general  arrangements  of  the  business  of  the 
office  carried  out  by  him  that  have  failed  in  the  hands  of  others,  from  whom  the  like  service 
was  expected.  In  all  questions  w'here  calculations  were  required,  he  displayed  abilities 
which  appeared  to  me  of  no  ordinary  character.  I  owe  to  him  the  verification  of  some  of 
the  most  important  results  obtained  in  the  statistical  returns  given  in  the  Sanatory  Report. 
I  believe  that  his  removal  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  office,  as  well  as  a  personal  incon¬ 
venience  to  myself. 

(signed)  Edwin  Chadwick. 

On  board  the  Atalanta,  St.  Helen’s, 

My  dear  Sir,  26  August  1842. 

In  regard  of  the  service  of  the  Poor-law  Commission,  and  more  especially  of  that  portion 
of  it  in  which  I  am  personally  engaged,  I  learn  with  very  great  regret  that  you  propose  to 
make  an  application  to  be  appointed  to  an  office  elsewhere,  but  presuming  that  in  doing  so 
you,  who  must  be  the  best  judge  of  it,  are  pursuing  your  own  interest,  I  consider  it  my  bare 
duty  to  say,  that  having  known  you  for  above  four  years,  and  having  had  daily  intercourse 
with  you  in  the  performance  of  your  official  duties,  I  have  had  constant  occasion,  without 
one  single  exception,  for  remarking  that  you  have  been  most  assiduous,  intelligent,  and 
zealous  in  their  performance ;  and  that  although  they  have  been  both  difficult  and  delicate, 
you  have  on  all  occasions  discharged  them  in  a  manner  to  entitle  you  to  the  highest  possible 
credit  for  skill,  tact,  and  perseverance.  It  ought  to  be  a  recommendation  to  you  for  any 
employment,  that  you  have  invariably  sacrificed,  when  any  circumstance  required  it,  and  with 
the  utmost  apparent  cheerfulness,  any  amount  of  leisure  time  necessary  for  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  completion  of  any  of  the  many  important  duties  of  the  office  with  which  you  have 
been  connected. 

As  you  seek  employment  in  connexion  with  a  Life  Assurance  Office,  it  is  right  that  I 
should  add,  that  you  have  been  practically  employed  on  all  the  calculations  required  for 
the  Poor-law  Commission,  and  that  I  have  had  constant  experience  of  your  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  such  mathematical  processes  as  are  required  in  the  course  of  the  business 
of  such  an  office.  I  am,  &c. 

(signed)  George  Goode. 

J.  Jones,  Esq. 

Witness. — J  know  that  Mr.  Jones  considers  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Parker,  in 
referring  to  his  case,  was  exceedingly  cruel,  after  the  lapse  of  time  that  had 
occurred  since  his  imprisonment,  and  the  public  attention  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  facts  connected  with  it. 

0.45— 43- 


Mr.  Hugh  Owen. 
14  August  1846, 
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24720.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  How  do  you  know  that? — I  saw  Mr.  Jones  recently:  I 
had  not  seen  him  for  two  or  three  months  before. 

24721.  Mr.  Christie .]  When  did  you  see  him? — Last  night. 

24722.  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Courtenay,  in  which 
he  says, — <£  My  Lord,  I  beg  to  thank  your  Lordship  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
my  application  to  be  examined  by  the  Committee.  As,  however,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity,  since  my  return  to  town,  of  reading  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given 
in  respect  to  my  case,  and  as  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Parker  is  substantially 
the  same  as  what  I  had  intended  to  give,  I  am  content ;  and  the  more  especially 
as  it  has  been  gratuitously  given  by  a  disinterested  party,  with  whom  I  have  had 
no  communication,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  last  four  years”? — 

24723.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  I  observe  in  that  affidavit  that  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  refers 
to  an  interview  between  him  and  yourself  and  Mr.  Coode,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
as  being  that  which  induced  him  to  plead  guilty  ;  is  that  the  same  conversati^f 
you  have  spoken  of  before  ? — Yes. 

24724.  In  the  course  of  that  conversation  was  there  conveyed  to  Mr.  Jones,  by 
Mr.  Coode  or  yourself,  any  assurance,  or  was  any  expression  used  which  might 
be  construed  into  an  assurance,  that  it  he  would  plead  guilty  he  should  not  be 
brought  up  for  judgment? — No;  and  Mr.  Jones  has  not  alleged  that  there  was. 

I  will  further  state,  that  I  believe  Mr.  Jones  considers  that  the  interference  of  the 
Commissioners,  by  the  letter  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Lewis,  was  a  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  the  promise  which  the  Commissioners  made  to  him  through  Mr, 
Coode. 

24725.  Did  not  Mr.  Lewis,  after  the  Crown  officers  had  insisted  upon  going  on 
with  the  case,  and  he  had  been  brought  up  for  judgment,  interfere  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  some  portion  of  his  sentence  ?■ — Yes. 

24726.  Did  he  obtain  that  remission  ? — Yes. 

24727.  And  you  told  me  before  that  Mr.  Jones  has  since  expressed  his  grati¬ 
tude  to  Mr.  Lewis? — He  has. 

24728.  Mr.  Christie .]  How  do  you  reconcile  this  letter  of  Mr.  Jones’s  which  I 
have  read  with  your  statement.  In  this  letter  he  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
evidence  which  Mr.  Parker  has  given,  and  refers  to  it  as  being  gratuitously  given 
by  a  disinterested  party? — I  do  not  see  any  discrepancy  myself;  he  does  not 
express  any  approval  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Parker  in  bringing  the  case  forward, 

24729.  Does  not  he  express  satisfaction  with  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Parker? 
— He  does. 

24730.  “And  the  more  especially  as  it  has  been  gratuitously  given  by  a  disin¬ 
terested  party,  with  whom  I  have  had  no  communication”? — Yes. 

24731.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Lewis’s  conduct,  and  that  he  believes  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  inter¬ 
ference  in  his  favour  did  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  given  ? — I  believe  so.  Mr. 
Jones  understood  that  the  matter  was  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  and  that  so  far  as  they  could  exercise  an  influence  in  his  favour, 
they  had  done  so. 

24732.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  was  made  aware  that  the  prosecution 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  April  1844,  but  that  notwith¬ 
standing  that,  he  applied  for  the  interferenc  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  r — 
He  did. 

24733.  How  do  you  explain  that,  except  by  supposing  that  the  Poor-law  Com¬ 
missioners  had  an  influence  which  they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  prosecution  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  he  believed  the  Commissioners  might  exercise  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  his  favour,  though  the  matter  was  not  under  their  control. 

24734.  You  have  said  that  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  is  quite  satisfied  with  Mr.  Lewis  ; 
are  you  aware  that  he  wrote  another  letter,  in  which  he  asked  to  be  examined  and 
explain,  on  account  of  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Lewis  had  given,  “  the  facts  being 
that  the  withdrawal  of  my  plea  of  not  guilty  was  done  entirely  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  George  Lewis”  ? — I  have  seen  that  letter. 

24735*  How  do  you  reconcile  your  statement  with  that  which  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones 
has  written? — It  may  be  explained,  I  think,  by  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Jones  saw  the 
newspaper  report  of  what  passed  at  this  Committee,  and  the  report  of  one  meeting 
only.  • 

2473b.  Still,  without  reference  to  this  newspaper  report,  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones 
declares  that  he  withdrew  his  plea  of  not  guilty  entirely  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
George  Lewis;  do  you  agree  with  him  in  that? — I  believe  that  Mr.  Jones  (so 

anxious 
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anxious  was  he  to  avoid  publicity)  ran  the  risk  of  the  Commissioners  succeeding 
in  obtaining  his  not  being  brought  up  for  judgment. 

24737.  Were  you  present  at  the  interview  between  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
when  Mr.  Lewis  authorized  Mr.  Coode  to  make  a  communication  to  him  ? — 
No,  I  was  not. 

24738.  But  you  were  present  at  the  interview  between  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr. 
Jenkin  Jones? — I  was. 

24739.  Can  you  distinctly  recollect  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Coode  at  that  inter¬ 
view  r — No,  I  cannot. 

24740.  Will  you  repeat  what  you  now  believe  to  have  been  the  purport  of 
them? — They  are  tolerably  faithfully  stated  in  Mr.  Jones’s  letter,  set  out  in  that 
affidavit. 

24741.  Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  words  were  not  to  this  effect,  If  you 
will  withdraw  your  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  plead  guilty,  you  shall  not  be  brought 
V  y  for  judgment  ? — I  can,  distinctly. 

24742.  There  is  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  to  Mr.  Coode,  subsequent 
to  the  interview  ? — Yes. 

24743.  What  is  the  date  of  that? — The  19th  of  June. 

24744.  When  did  the  interview  take  place? — On  the  17th,  I  think. 

24745.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  writing  this  letter? — Nothing,  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

24746.  Did  not  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  consult  you  about  it  ?- — I  do  not  recollect 
it ;  lie  may  have  done  so. 

24747.  Try  and  recollect  ? — I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  if  the  fact 
were  present  to  my  mind. 

24748.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  and  recollection  was  not  this  an  arranged 
letter? — I  do  not  remember  that  it  was. 

24749.  Do  you  remember  that  it  was  not? — No,  I  do  not. 

24750.  Do  you  know’  that  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  should  write 
such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coode  ?— I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  certainly. 

24751.  Do  you  recollect,  or  does  it  happen  to  be  within  your  knowledge,  that 
Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  applied  to  Mr.  Coode  for  an  affidavit  in  mitigation  of  punish¬ 
ment? —  I  am  not  aware  that  he  did. 

24752.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  did  ?— No. 

24753.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  he  did  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

24754.  Did  he  apply  to  you  for  an  affidavit  in  mitigation? — No,  he  did  not. 

24755.  You  have  referred  to  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jones  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
thanking  him  for  his  subsequent  interposition,  by  means  of  which  he  procured  the 
mitigation  of  some  part  ot  the  sentence  ? — Yes. 

24756.  And  that  was  given  you  by  Mr.  Lewis? — Yes. 

24757.  When  did  he  give  it  you  ? — This  morning. 

24758.  Had  you  ever  seen  it  before? — Never. 

24759.  Did  you  ever  see  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Jones  asked  for  Mr.  Lewis’s 
interposition  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  it. 

24760.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  for  that  purpose  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  likely  that  Mr  Jones  informed  me. 

24761.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewis,  threatening  him 
that  it  would  be  the  worse  for  him  if  he  did  not  go  to  Sir  James  Graham  and 
get  his  sentence  remitted  ? — I  believe  he  never  did. 

24762.  What  are  your  grounds  for  believing  it?— Since  your  former  question 
was  put  to  me  my  recollection  enables  me  to  say  that  the  interference  of  Mr. 
Lewis  was  unsolicited  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jones. 

24763.  How  do  you  know  that;  what  are  your  grounds  for  believing  it?— 
Because  of  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Jones  at  obtaining  his  release  ;  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  prison. 

24764.  Are  you  aware  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jones  to  Sir  James  Graham 
previously  to  the  sentence  ? — Yes. 

24765.  When  did  you  hear  of  it  ? — I  heard  Mr.  Jones  state  that  he  had  written. 

24766.  To  Sir  James  Graham  ? — Yes. 

24767.  Did  you  hear  him  connect  that  letter  in  any  way  with  Mr.  Lewis  s 
conduct  towards  him  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

24768.  Do  you  know  what  the  purport  of  the  letter  was  ? — It  was  informing 
Sir  James  Graham  of  some  proceedings  which  Mr.  Jones  conceived  to  be  illegal 
in  the  office. 

24769.  Was  not  that  letter  to  this  effect:  “  Mr.  Lewis  is  proceeding  against 
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me  for  illegality  ;  I  can  tell  you  a  number  of  irregularities  of  Mr.  Lewis was  the 
account  Mr.  Jones  gave  you  of  the  letter  similar  to  that? — The  account  was  to 
the  effect  I  have  stated,  pointing  out  to  Sir  James  Graham  certain  irregularities 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  in  the  office,  such  as  have  already  been 
brought  before  the  Committee.  I  believe  that  letter  contained  all  the  information 
which  Mr.  Jones  possessed  with  reference  to  any  supposed  illegal  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  and  it  was  not  a  threat  that  he  would  expose  the 
Commissioners,  if  they  did  not  take  certain  steps  in  his  favour. 

24770.  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  seen  a  letter  which  would  be  a  different 
letter,  threatening  Mr.  Lewis  ?— That  is  the  letter  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

24771.  That  is  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham  ;  did  you  ever  see  another  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  either  to  Mr.  Lewis  or  to  Mr.  Coode,  threatening 
Mr.  Lewis  that  it  would  be  the  worse  for  him  if  he  did  not  go  to  the  Home  Office 
and  get  his  sentence  mitigated? — No.  .  . 

24772.  When  Mr.  Lewis  gave  you  that  letter  this  morning,  did  he  tell  you 
whether  he  had  found  any  other  letter  upon  the  subject? — No. 

24773.  Did  you  see  any  other  letter  in  his  hands  ? — -No. 

24774.  You  have  given  an  account  of  the  substance  of  that  letter  ?— Yes. 

24775.  Chairman.']  How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Jones  has  expressed  his  thanks 
to  Mr.  Lewis? — Mr.  Jones  told  me  last  night  that  he  had  addressed  a  letter  to- 
Mr.  Lewis. 

24776.  Mr.  Christie.]  In  saying  that  Mr.  Jones  expressed  his  thanks,  you  are 
giving  an  account  of  the  letter  in  your  hand  ?— ' Yes. 

24777.  Mr.  S.  fVortley.]  You  are  also  giving  an  account  of  what  he  told  you 
last  night  ?— Of  both,  in  fact. 

24778.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  that  a  correct  and  complete  account  of  the  contents. 
of  the  letter  you  now  hold  in  your  hand  ? — It  is  the  purport  of  the  letter. 

24779*  -Are  the  thanks  given  in  the  ordinary  manner  ? — They  are  warmly 
expressed. 

247^0*  Is  there  any  qualification  of  the  thanks? — I  do  not  see  any. 

[The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

(The  Witness  is  again  called  in.) 

24781.  Chairman.]  The  Committee  think  you  had  better  read  the  letter? — It 
is  dated  18th  of  July  1845 ;  it  is  addressed  by  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  to  G.  C.  Lewis, 
Esq. : — “  I  have  the  honour  to  address  you,  and  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  having  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  my  release  from  incarceration.  Obli¬ 
vious  of  the  sufferings  that  I  have  patiently  endured,  notwithstanding  the  impres¬ 
sion  existing  in  my  mind  that  I  had  been  unjustly  and  most  severely  dealt  with  by 
the  Government,  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  recent  kindness  you  have  bestowed  on 
me  by  the  very  prompt  manner  that  you  have  espoused  my  cause,  and  which  must 
have  been  pleaded  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal  to  have  produced  the  desired 
effect.  I  beg  to  reiterate  my  thanks  for  the  exercise  of  your  influence  to  gain  my 
liberation,  and  shall  remember  it  with  feelings  of  gratitude.  I  have,  &c.  Jenkin 
Jones.” 

24782.  Mr.  Christie.]  Do  you  know  what  this  means,  et  Oblivious  of  the 
sufferings  which  I  have  patiently  endured,  notwithstanding  the  impression  existing 
in  my  mind  that  I  had  been  unjustly  and  most  severely  dealt  with  by  the 
Government”? — Mr.  Jones  draws  a  distinction  between  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  Government,  and  he  believes,  in  as  far  as  the  Commissioners  are 
concerned,  they  have  acted  up  to  the  promise  which  was  held  out  to  him. 

24783-  Is  that  your  explanation  of  the  passage,  or  is  it  an  explanation  you  are 
authorized  by  Mr.  Jones  to  give? — I  am  not  authorized  by  Mr.  Jones  to  give  any 
explanation. 

24784.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Jones  gives  that  explanation? — I  believe  that  is 
the  view  of  Mr.  Jones. 

24785.  Mr.  S.  IV ortley.]  The  severity  he  complains  of  was  severity  on  the  part 
of  the  Government? — Yes. 

24786.  That  is,  the  law  officers? — Either  the  law  officers,  or  the  superior 
Government  authorities. 

24787.  This  interview  between  you  and  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  was 
after  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jones  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  which  he 
makes  the  distinct  statement  of  his  guilt,  was  not  it? — Yes. 


24788.  It 
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24788.  It  was  too  late  for  him  to  retract  the  statement  of  his  guilt  then  ? — Yes. 

24789.  Were  not  at  that  time  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  possession  of 
that  letter  of  his  in  which  he  made  a  full  confession  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

24790.  I  observe  that  in  this  letter  which  your  attention  has  been  called  to, 
Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  states  that  he  withdrew  his  plea  of  not  guilty  entirely  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Lewis? — Yes. 

24791.  And  in  the  affidavit  he  states  upon  his  oath,  that  he  withdrew  it  en¬ 
tirely  in  consequence  of  that  conversation  between  him  and  Mr.  Coode? — -Yes. 

24792.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  in  that  conversation  between  him  and  Mr. 
Coode,  Mr.  Coode  did  not  convey  to  him  any  suggestion  from  Mr.  George  Lewis 
that  he  should  plead  guilty,  on  condition  of  not  being  called  up  for  judgment '? — 
I  am. 

24793*  Mr.  Etwall .J  When  you  saw  Mr.  Jones  last  night,  did  he  mention  to 
you  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  this  Committee? — Yes,  he  did. 

24794.  Did  he  mention  to  you  the  purport  of  that  letter? — I  told  him  I  had 
seen  the  letter. 

24795-  Did  you  tell  him  that  it  was  directly  in  contradiction  to  what  he  told 
you  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  so.  With  regard  to  the 
expression  used  in  that  letter  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  is  content,  I  believe  Mr. 
Jones  is  content  simply  because  the  report  in  the  newspaper,  and  the  comments 
upon  his  case,  had  made  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that  he  had 
been  hardly  dealt  with  ;  he  has  no  wish  whatever  that  that  impression  should  be 
withdrawn. 

24796.  Mr.  S.  Worthy^]  In  fact  he  is  content  to  leave  it  where  it  is?— 
Pi  •ecisely  so. 

24797.  Mr.  Christie .]  Were  you  aware  of  Mr.  Jones’s  intention  to  write  the 
last  letter  to  Lord  Courtenay  ? — No. 

24798.  When  did  you  see  him?— Last  night. 

24799.  Did  you  advise  him  not  to  come  here  ?— No. 

24800.  Have  you  had  any  communications  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
as  to  the  evidence  you  should  give  on  this  subject  ? — Yes. 

24801.  Will  you  state  with  whom  you  have  communicated? — I  communicated 
with  Mr.  Lewis  and  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

24802.  When  ? — During  the  sitting  of  the  Committee,  within  the  last  fortnight. 

24803.  When  was  your  last  consultation  with  either  of  them  ? — Subsequently 
of  course  to  the  introduction  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Parker. 

24804.  When  was  your  last  consultation  with  either  of  them  on  this  subject  ? — - 
I  spoke  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  yesterday  morning,  and  to  Mr.  Lewis  this  morning. 

24805.  I  take  for  granted  that  they  have  given  you  no  instructions  as  to  what 
you  should  say? — No,  certainly  not. 

24806.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  Would  you  have  condescended  to  give  such  evidence 
to  this  Committee  if  they  had  ? — Unquestionably  not. 

24807.  If  you  thought  them  so  totally  devoid  of  the  feelings  of  gentlemen  and 
of  men  of  honour,  as  to  attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  would  you  serve  under 
them  for  another  hour? — No,  unless  I  was  necessitated  to  do  so,  I  certainly 
should  not. 

24808.  Mr.  Christie. ]  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Jones  by  the  desire  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — No. 

24809.  Were  any  of  them  aware  of  your  going  ? — No* 

24810.  That  you  state  distinctly? — Yes. 

24811.  Are  they  aware  that  you  have  been? — I  informed  Mr.  Lewis  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  gave  me  this  letter,  that  I  had  seen  him. 

24812.  Is  that  all  you  told  him  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  anything  beyond  that- 

24813.  Chairman.\  (To  Mr.  Rose ,  Committee  Clerk.)  Do  you  produce  two 
letters  from  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  addressed  to  me  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee? 

- — I  do,  dated  August  the  8th,  and  August  the  13th. 

[  The  same  were  read  as  follows :] 

Carnarvon,  North  Wales, 

My  Lord,  8  August  1846. 

Having  observed  to-day  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday  last,  that  Mr.  George  Lewis  has 
been  examined  by  the  Andover  Union  Committee,  of  which  your  lordship  is  Chairman,  in 
reference  to  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  prosecution, l<  Queen  v.  Jenkin  Jones,”  and  as  his 
evidence  as  reported  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  facts,  I  trust  your  lordship  will  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Committee  to  my  being  examined,  as  the  statement  in  its  present  shape 
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is  calculated  to  injure  me,  the  facts  being,  that  the  withdrawal  of  my  plea  of  “  Not  Guilty,” 
was  done  entirely  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Lewis,  and  that  I  was  brought  up  for 
judgment  against  the  advice  of  the  then  Attorney  General,  Sir  Frederick  Thessiger,  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove. 

As  I  am  a  constituent  of  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  I  have  requested  him  to  support  your 
Lordship’s  application. 

1  shall  be  in  town  on  Wednesday  next  ;•  in  the  meantime  my  address  will  be  Post- 
Office,  Manchester;  after  Wednesday,  3  Cole’s  Terrace,  Islington,  London. 

I  have,  Sec. 

To  the  Lord  Courtenay,  Jenkin  Jones. 

Chairman  of  the  Andover  Union  Committee, 

House  of  Commons,  London. 

I  have  not  seen  the  paper  containing  Mr.  Parker’s  evidence,  and  am  therefore  unable  to 
comment  upon  it. 

3  Cole’s  Terrace,  Islington, 

My  Lord,  13  August  1846. 

I  beg  to  thank  your  Lordship  for  your  prompt  attention  to  my  application  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Committee.  As,  however,  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  since  my  return  to 
town,  of  reading  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  in  respect  to  my  case,  and  as  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Parker  is  substantially  the  same  as  what  I  had  intended  to  give,  I  am  con¬ 
tent,  and  the  more  especially  as  it  has  been  gratuitously  given  by  a  disinterested  party, 
with  whom  I  have  had  no  communication,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  last  four 
years.  I  have,  &c. 

To  the  Lord  Courtenay,  Jenkin  Jones. 

&c.  See.  Sec . 

24814.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  You  said  Mr.  Jones  informed  you  last 
night  that  he  thought  he  had  been  hardly  dealt  with  before  this  Committee  by 
Mr.  Parker  ? — By  the  Government. 

24815.  And  by  the  allusion  to  him  by  Mr.  Parker  ? — Yes,  he  told  me  so. 

24816.  Will  you  look  at  one  of  the  letters  which  has  been  read,  and  see  if 
there  he  does  not  mean  to  express  himself  as  obliged  to  Mr.  Parker  for  introducing 
his  name  to  the  Committee  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

24817.  Will  you  read  the  last  part  of  the  letter? — “I  have  had  an  opportunity 
since  my  return  to  town  of  reading  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  in  respect 
to  my  case,  and  as  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Parker  is  substantially  the  same  as 
what  I  had  intended  to  give,  I  am  content ;  and  the  more  especially  as  it  has  been 
gratuitously  given  by  a  disinterested  party,  with  whom  I  have  had  no  com¬ 
munication,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  last  four  years.” 

24818.  He  does  not  express  any  regret  that  Mr.  Parker  brought  his  name 
forward  in  that  letter? — It  is,  I  believe,  a  source  of  exceeding  pain  to  Mr.  Jones 
to  have  been  again  brought  before  the  public. 

24819.  Does  he  express  it  in  that  letter  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  was  pertinent 
to  the  matter  about  which  he  was  writing  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  Mr.  Parker  having  adverted  to  his  case  at  all. 

24820.  Does  he  express  in  that  letter  any  regret  that  Mr.  Parker  has  brought 
it  before  the  Committee  ? — No. 

24821.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  The  whole  effect  of  that  is,  is  not  it,  that  he 
expresses  that  his  own  view  of  the  harshness  he  has  experienced  has  been  stated 
to  the  Committee  by  a  witness  who  was  disinterested  ? — Precisely  so. 

24822.  And  you  say  he  has  expressed  to  you  that  he  thought  it  was  cruel  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Parker  to  bring  him  before  the  public  in  the  way  he  has  done  ? — 
Certainly. 

24823.  Chairman.']  Do  you  wish  to  hand  in  some  papers  to  the  Committee? 
— -1  do;  they  are  in  reference  to  Questions  19050,  19051,  19052,  and  19053: 

“  Supposing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  bring  before  the 
central  authority  these  alleged  causes  of  irregularity  and  illegality,  would  any 
dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  Commissioners  to  him  be  an  unreasonable  one  ? — 

I  think  an  unreasonable  one.  Mr.  Christie.]  Still  you  thought  such  a  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  would  have  been  expressed  ? — Yes.  Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  any  of 
these  cases  ;  for  instance,  the  Highworth  and  Swindon  case  ;  what  was  the  abuse 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Parker? — 1  think  that  was  a  case  of  fixing  maximum  wages; 
in  other  cases  it  was  a  direct  allowance  in  aid  of  wages ;  but  in  truth  I  only  heard 
his  statement  to  me  verbally,  and  I  did  not  read  the  reports,  therefore  I  am  not 
prepared  in  detail  to  give  any  account  of  them.  But  ail  the  reports  exist  and  can 
be  produced  ? — Yes.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  We  should  wish  to  have  them  ? — Yes.’ 

24824.  Are 
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24824.  Are  you  now  prepared  to  hand  in  certain  papers  which  are  there  referred 
to  ? — Yes. 

24825.  Papers  relating  to  the  Highworth  and  Swindon  Unions? — Yes.  ( The 
same  were  delivered  in.) 

24826.  To  Mr.  Parker.)  The  Committee  understand  you  to  express  a  wish  for 
certain  other  papers  to  be  added  to  those? — Yes,  I  wish  for  the  correspondence 
respecting  additional  workhouse  accommodation,  and  for  the  minutes  of  a  Board 
meeting  attended  by  me  on  the  30th  or  31st  September,  in  the  same  year,  on 
the  state  of  this  union.  There  were  political  meetings  at  this  time  in  this  union, 
and  it  was  a  subject  of  great  anxiety. 

24827.  You  mean  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  day  on  which  you  attended 
the  Board  of  Poor-law  Commissioners,  by  the  direction  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  ? — 
Yes. 

24828.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Do  you  mean  the  minutes  of  the  conversation,  or  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings? — It  was  a  formal  deliberation  on  the  state  of  that 
part  of  the  country. 

24829.  Of  which  there  is  a  minute? — I  believe  there  is  a  minute  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  writing  at  the  time,  and  notes  of  my  arguments  were  taken. 

24830.  Chairman .1  The  Committee  understand  you  wish  to  hand  in  some 
papers  to  the  Committee  ? — I  do. 

24831.  With  what  object  do  you  produce  them? — In  consequence  of  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  David  Jones,  that  he  sent  the  quarterly  returns  to  me  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  every  quarter.  My  original  statement  was,  that  Mr. 
David  Jones  informed  me  that  the  quarterly  summaries  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
were  not  required  ;  that  he  did  not  prepare  quarterly  summaries  for  me,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  forward  them,  but  that  when  I  appointed  a  new  clerk,  in  the 
spring  of  1 845,  I  required  him  to  prepare  the  forms,  and  he  did  so,  and  they 
were  sent  in  forthwith  ;  but  that  the  three  quarters  subsequently  to  Mr.  David 
Jones’s  time  I  did  not  send  any  in,  having  been  engaged  at  the  Andover  inquiry, 
having  received  them  while  that  inquiry  was  going  on. 

24832.  Mr.  8.  Wortley Are  those  the  three  ? — They  are. 

24833.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  state  distinctly  that  you  received  those  from  the 
office  while  you  were  at  Andover? — Yes. 

24834.  And  you  believe  they  came  to  you  from  Mr.  Jones,  inconsequence  of  a 
conversation  you  had  with  him  on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

24835.  Are  you  sure  that  they  came  from  Mr.  Jones  ?—They  came  from  the 
office  under  cover. 

24836.  Chairman .]  Were  they  in  the  usual  form  in  which  you  received  papers 
from  the  office? — Yes. 

24837.  Mr.  S.  Wortley. ]  Is  your  representation  to  be  understood,  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  in  fault,  and  that  you  believe  he  made  up  these  at  the  same  time  and 
forwarded  to  you  ?— -Yes. 

24838.  Will  you  look  at  them,  and  see  if  they  are  not  in  different  inks? — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  of  ink  ;  they  appear  to  have  been  prepared 
with  pencil  and  covered  over  with  ink. 

24839.  Look  at  these  two  dates  ? — That  appears  to  have  been  written  1 845 
first,  and  then  covered  over  with  1844. 

24840.  Mr.  Christie.']  Whether  they  were  made  up  at  the  same  time  or  not, 
they  were  sent  to  you  at  the  same  time  ?— Yes ;  the  first  and  last  are  in  pencil. 

24841.  Mr.  Christie .]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Are  you  able  to  state,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  that  those  three  reports  were  not  sent  to  Mr.  Parker  from  the  office 
while  he  was  in  Andover? — No  ;  but  I  am  able  to  state  circumstances  which  I 
think  will  lead  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Parker’s  account  of  the  matter 
cannot  be  correct.  On  the  1 6th  of  August  an  official  communication  was  sent  re¬ 
questing  him  to  send  in  the  quarterly  reports  then  in  arrear ;  I  believe,  five  :  the 
inquiry  at  Andover  was  not  commenced  till  the  25th.  Mr.  Parker  a  few  days 
after  the  16th  being  at  the  office  (Mr.  David  Jones  was  present),  he  brought 
in  his  hands  the  last  quarterly  report,  and  stated,  that  the  others  would  be  sent  in 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  them  ready ;  that  he  had  been  unable  to  send  them  in  in 
due  course,  in  consequence  of  his  numerous  engagements.  He  never  said  a 
syllable  to  Mr.  Jones  as  to  why  he  had  not  prepared  them. 

24842.  Chairman.]  Was  Mr.  David  Jones  in  the  room  with  you  ? — Yes. 

24843.  Mr.  Christie .]  Have  you  any  other  circumstance  to  state  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  as  a  ground  for  your  statement  ? — None  are  present  to  my  mind  ;  nothing 
beyond  my  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Jones’s  statement. 

24844.  Will  you  let  me  know  what  Mr.  Jones’s  statement  was  ? — I  believe 
Mr.  Jones’s  account  of  the  matter  is,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  up  those 
reports,  so  far  as  they  could  be  made  up  by  himself.  It  will  be  observed,  that  part 
of  the  form  is  to  be  filled  up  by  Mr.  Parker  himself — his  observations  on  the  state 
of  the  union.  Those  reports,  so  far  as  they  could  be  made  up  by  Mr.  Jones,  were 
made  up  regularly  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  ;  and  he  states,  that  he  did  make  up 
the  reports  at  the  time  that  he  quitted  Mr.  Parker’s  employment,  which  was  at  the 
end  of  the  year  i  844. 

24845.  When  Mr.  Parker  states  distinctly  and  deliberately  that  he  received 
those  three  reports  from  the  office  while  he  was  at  Andover,  do  you  believe  Mr. 
Parker  is  stating  a  falsehood  ? — I  do. 

24846.  Mr.  S.  Wortley?\  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  Are  we  to  understand  you  as 
pledging  your  credit  that  you  received  them  from  the  office? — I  do;  when  I  say 
I  received  them  from  the  office,  of  course  I  do  not  recollect  the  covers  precisely, 
but  they  came  to  me  in  the  usual  way. 

24847.  Mr.  Christie.']  Without  mentioning  the  office,  do  you  state  distinctly 
and  deliberately  that  you  received  those  three  reports  while  you  were  at  Andover? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

24848.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Parker  states  a  falsehood  in 
making  that  answer? — I  do. 

24849.  And  your  ground  for  saying  so,  is  that  just  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
calling  for  those  reports,  Mr.  Parker  had  come  to  the  office  and  said  to  you,  that 
he  had  not  sent  them  in  on  account  of  having  so  many  other  things  to  attend  to  ?  — 
That  coupled  with  my  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  Mr.  David  Jones. 

24850.  In  the  interval  between  Mr.  Parker’s  making  that  statement  which  was 
made  just  after  receiving  the  letter  calling  for  them,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
report,  might  not  Mr.  Parker  have  found  that  he  was  in  error  in  his  first  state¬ 
ment  to  you  ? — It  is  possible. 

24851.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  reports  might  have  been  sent  to  him  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  being  so  sent  to  Mr.  Parker,  might  show  that  he  was  in  error  in  his 
previous  statement? — I  do  not  think  they  could  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Jones. 

24852.  That  is  not  the  question ;  you  say  you  disbelieve  Mr.  Parker’s  state¬ 
ment  that  they  were  sent  to  him  by  any  one  ? — I  do  not  believe  they  were  sent 
from  the  office. 

24853.  Without  mentioning  the  office,  or  mentioning  any  one,  do  you  believe 
when  Mr.  Parker  states  that  those  reports  were  sent  to  him  while  he  was  at  Ando¬ 
ver,  he  states  a  falsehood  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that ;  I  only  say  I  do  not  believe 
they  were  sent  from  the  office. 

Mr.  Parker. — I  saw  Mr.  Owen  after  the  16th  of  August,  and  gave  him  in 
two  quarterly  reports,  but  I  found  that  instead  of  the  report  of  the  31st  of 
March,  and  the  report  of  the  other  quarter,  I  had  brought  one  copy  and  the 
original ;  I  then  withdrew  that  and  sent  in  the  other,  but  by  mistake  my  clerk  put 
up  both  copies,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  copy  of  one  quarter  went  in 
afterwards,  and  the  other  was  returned  to  me. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 
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The  Rev.  David  Cooper 
H.  W.  Parker , 

Colonel  Thomas  F.  Wade 
William  Day,  Esq. 
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[Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees,  and  of 
Papers,  fyc.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  -which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees .] 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Etwall. 

Sir  WilJiam  Jolliffe. 
Captain  Pechell. 


Mr.  Sheridan, 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  John  Walsh. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


William  Bay ,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

24855*  Chairman .]  YOU  wish,  I  believe,  to  submit  to  the  Committee  a  state¬ 
ment  of  financial  results  in  the  district  under  your  charge,  as  shown  in  the 
Appendices  to  the  Commissioners’  own  Reports  ? — Yes  ;  it  appears  by  the  Report 
for  the  year  1840-41,  that  the  increase  in  the  poor’s  rates  for  England,  was 
four  per  cent,  and  for  Wales  two  per  cent.  In  the  year  1841-42  there  was 
the  same  result,  the  increase  in  England  was  four  per  cent,  and  in  Wales  two 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  1842-43  was  six  per  cent,  in  England,  in  Wales  four 
per  cent.,  showing  a  total  increase  in  the  three  years  of  14  per  cent,  in  England, 
and  eight  per  cent,  in  Wales.  In  1843-44  there  was  a  decrease  of  five  per 
cent,  in  England,  and  two  per  cent,  in  Wales ;  so  that  taking  the  total  of  four 
years,  the  increase  in  England  was  nine  per  cent,  and  in  Wales  was  six  per 
cent. .  Therefore,  as  far  as  that  goes,  though  there  is  an  increase  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  50  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Wales  as  compared  with  England. 

24856.  That  appears,  I  understand  you,  in  the  Appendices  ? — Yes  ;  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Eighth  Annual  Report,  pp.  350  and  351,  as  appertaining  to 
the  first  of  those  years ;  the  Ninth  Annual  Report,  Appendix  253,  as  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  next  year ;  the  Appendix  to  the  Tenth  Annual  Report,  p.  273,  for 
the  third  year ;  and  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  for  the  next  year.  The 
tabular  statement  will  stand  as  follows : — 


INCREASED  EXPENDITURE  OF  RATES. 

ENGLAND. 

WALES. 

Year  1840-1 

1841- 2 

1842- 3 

—  ,3, 

4  per  cent. 

4  — 

6  — 

2  per  cent. 

2  — 

4  — 

Total  Increase  -  -  - 

Decrease,  1843-4  -  -  - 

14  per  cent. 

5  — 

8  per  cent. 

2  — 

Net  Increase  in  Four  Years  -  -  - 

9  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 
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Sir  Edmund  Head ,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

24857.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  ARE  you  aware  that  a  statement  has  been  made 
to  the  Committee  that  in  the  Monmouth  Union  the  ledger  was  not  kept  in 
accordance  with  the  Commissioners*  orders  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  that  statement. 

24858.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  part  of  your  duty,  when  you  were  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  district,  to  audit  those  accounts  ? — It  was  not  part  of  my 
duty  when  I  was  Assistant  Commissioner ;  the  guardians  appointed  me  auditor 
for  a  short  time  as  an  extra  matter,  and  I  was  auditor  in  the  Monmouth  Union 
for  three  quarters  of  a  year,  but  it  was  not  as  Assistant  Commissioner. 

24859.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  with  regard  to  that  matter  ? — No  ; 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  possible  I  may  have  made  errors  as  auditor  of  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  Union  in  1839,  and  I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  there  being 
an  erroneous  invoice  account.  The  Committee  will  recollect  that  that  accou  ' 
is  not  a  book,  it  is  one  of  three  accounts  ;  and  though  I  fully  admit  that  I  ought 
to  have  detected  the  error,  it  is  very  possible  I  did  not.  I  know  of  no  other 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  so  than  Mr.  Gulson’s  report.  Mr.  Gulson  re¬ 
ported  to  us  that  the  provisions  which  were  received  were  debited  instead  of 
credited  to  the  invoice  account ;  that  I  think  is  possible,  and  I  must  take  the 
responsibility  of  having  overlooked  it  in  the  year  1839. 

24860.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  duty  of  auditor  was  in  addition  to 
that  of  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — I  undertook  it  for  a  specific  purpose  at  the 
time. 

24861.  Since  that,  the  different  arrangements  have  been  made  for  auditing 
the  accounts  of  the  unions,  have  not  they? — Yes,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament.  I  only  retained  it  about  three-quarters  of  a  year  at  Monmouth,  and 
at  one  other  union. 

24862.  Without  a  salary? — No  salary,  of  course. 

24863.  Are  you  also  aware,  that  in  answer  to  a  question  which  was  put,  with 
regard  to  certain  reports  on  education  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Gulson,  a 
statement  was  made  that  you  had  discouraged  the  making  reports  upon  the 
educational  state  of  the  unions  which  had  been  under  your  charge  as  an  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioner  ? — I  saw  a  statement  of  that  description,  and  I  believe  I  have 
a  copy  in  my  hand  of  the  short-hand  writer’s  notes  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Gulson’s 
evidence ;  I  saw  that  such  a  question  had  been  put ;  I  saw  that  the  witness  had 
expressed  reluctance  to  answer  it ;  that  the  Honourable  Member  putting  the 
question  had  not  pressed  it,  but  that  the  Committee  had  finally  pressed  the 
question  ;  and  I  wish  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Committee  for  pressing  the  question,  as,  if  the  question  had  not  been 
pressed,  the  charge  would  have  rested  in  an  indefinite  shape ;  it  would  never 
have  been  known  whether  it  referred  to  the  manner  or  to  the  words,  and  the 
inference  might  have  been  totally  different  as  regarded  my  conduct.  Then 
again,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  meet  it ;  whether  I  am  able  to  meet  it 
now  is  another  question,  of  course. 

24864.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with  regard  to  that  statement? 
—The  first  observation  I  have  to  make  is  this,  I  look  upon  the  charge  as  a 
grave  one.  I  understand  that  charge  to  be,  that  I  expressed  discouragement, 
or  that  I  took  some  means  of  discouraging  Mr.  Gulson  from  reporting  on  the 
state  of  certain  unions,  probably  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  in  my 
former  district.  I  deny  the  charge  utterly  and  entirely ;  I  deny  utterly  that 
such  an  idea  of  discouraging  a  report  on  unions  in  my  former  district  ever 
entered  into  my  mind,  and  consequently  I  deny  the  expression  of  that  idea 
either  by  words  or  by  manner. 

24865.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Gulson,  to  which  allu¬ 
sion  is  made? — I  recollect  two  conversations,  and  two  only,  at  the  time  he 
was  in  London,  during  the  examination  before  the  Lords’  Committee ;  there 
may  have  been  more.  I  think  in  one  of  those  conversations  the  subject  of 
education  in  workhouses  was  mentioned,  the  other  had  reference  to  Irish 
matters. 

24866.  Are  you  aware  that  the  conversation  at  which  this  is  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gulson  to  be  on  or  about  the  16th  of  February  ? 
—  Y es,  it  must  have  been  about  that  time  I  apprehend  ;  it  was  soon  after  he 
came  to  London ;  Mr.  Gulson  came  to  London  on  the  16th,  I  think. 

24867.  That  was  about  the  time  the  interview  at  which  this  is  alleged  to 
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have  passed  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gulson  to  have  taken  place  ? — It  must  have  been 
about  that  time  that  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gulson. 

24868.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  utterly  deny  the  expression  of  any 
such  feeling,  because  you  never  entertained  any  such  feeling  ? — I  utterly  deny 
the  expression  of  any  such  feeling.  I  do  not  impute  to  Mr.  Gulson  anything 
more  than  misapprehension  and  mistake  on  the  matter.  It  is  quite  true,  from 
the  nature  of  the  charge,  had  it  been  mentioned  to  me  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  I  should  have  characterized  it  by  a  much  shorter  word  than  misappre¬ 
hension  ;  but  I  impute  to  Mr.  Gulson  no  more  than  that. 

24869.  Mr.  Gulson  is  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  long  standing,  I  believe  ? 
— He  is. 

24870.  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  stated  that  your  manner  was  such  that 
he  has  not  made  any  reports  upon  that  subject  since? — Yes,  I  am. 

I  v  24871.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  a  person  who  had  been  long  an 
Assistant  Commissioner,  and  with  great  experience  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  Poor-law,  would  have  been  deterred  by  manner  from  making  those  reports 
which  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I  see  Mr.  Gulson 
says  he  was  deterred.  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  not,  but  I  should  not  before 
that  have  supposed  that  a  person  with  Mr.  Gulson’s  acute  sense  of  public  duty 
would  have  been  deterred  by  manner  from  so  doing  ;  and  moreover,  I  would  say 
that  people  may  differ  as  to  what  resource  was  at  hand,  but  it  was  in  Mr.  Gulson’s 
power  to  have  seen  the  other  Commissioners  or  to  have  asked  to  have  seen  the 
Board  even  (for  the  Board,  I  dare  say,  met  that  day)  ;  Mr.  Gulson  knew  very 
well  that  there  was  a  ready  resource  for  removing  that  impression,  if  that  im¬ 
pression  were  calculated  to  impede  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty. 

24872.  Chairman .]  I  think  you  have  the  short-hand  writer’s  notes  of  Mr. 
Gulson’s  evidence  ? — I  have  a  portion  of  them  only. 

24873.  Will  you  refer  to  question  23438.  Do  you  recollect  the  conversa¬ 
tions  and  expressions  which  are  referred  to  as  being  used  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
the  expressions  there  used ;  the  only  part  of  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Gulson 
relating  to  education,  I  think,  though  it  is  possible  other  matters  may  have 
passed,  is,  that  Mr.  Gulson,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  workhouse  schools 
generally,  told,  in  illustration  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  some  of  them, 
a  story  of  his  having  gone  into  a  school  and  hearing  the  children  read ;  they  came 
to  the  word  “  quadruped he  asked  them  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  it ;  they 
said,  No.  He  turned  to  the  schoolmistress,  and  asked  if  she  knew  the  mean¬ 
ing  ;  she  said.  No.  “  Do  not  you  know  what  a  quadruped  is  ?  ”  he  asked  her ; 
“  No.”  “  Do  you  know  what  a  biped  is  ?”  “  No.”  He  said  to  her,  “  You  are 
a  biped.”  That  is  the  only  part  of  the  conversation  which  I  recollect ;  and 
whatever  my  manner  may  have  been,  I  certainly  laughed  heartily  at  that. 

24874.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Gulson  has  stated  that 
your  manner  on  the  occasion  of  that  interview  was  such  as  to  deter  him  from 
making  reports  on  the  educational  state  of  the  unions  which  had  been  under 
your  charge,  and  that  he  has  not  therefore  made  any  reports  upon  that  subject 
since  ? — I  am  aware  of  that,  and  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me  I  should  like 
to  dwell  upon  that  matter  a  little,  as  to  the  improbability  of  any  such  effect 
being  produced.  It  is  now,  I  think,  six  years  since  I  left  that  district ;  it  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  two  other  Assistant  Commissioners ;  the  state 
of  the  schools  when  I  left  the  district  was  necessarily,  whatever  they  may  be 
now,  very  imperfect,  for  at  the  outset,  till  the  unions  have  been  formed  several 
years,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  forward  much  in  the  educational  arrangements  at 
any  rate.  However,  I  certainly  should  not  have  apprehended  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  responsibility  connected  with  that  district  which  I  had  left  six  years, 
and  which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  two  other  persons.  I  should 
think  it  likely  if  that  apprehension  had  been  expressed  at  all  it  would  have 
been  expressed  to  one  of  the  intervening  Assistant  Commissioners  who  had 
succeeded  me  after  a  shorter  interval ;  the  apprehension  must  have  been 
either  on  general  grounds  or  it  must  have  had  special  reference  to  some 
inquiry  coming  on  this  Session.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  the  Member  for  Andover 
had  given  notice  of  an  inquiry  this  Session ;  he  had  given  notice  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Andover  Union.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  Member  for  Weymouth  had  given  notice  of  that  portion  of 
the  inquiry  relating  to  Mr.  Parker ;  but  however,  if  the  whole  order  of  reference 
had  been  stated  upon  the  Votes  it  would  not  have  suggested  to  me  any  great 
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Sir  E.  Head.  apprehension  of  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  my  district  six  years  previously; 

- therefore,  I  must  say,  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  hardly  reasonable 

5  August  1846.  to  attribute  to  me  any  strong  degree  of  apprehension  as  to  any  responsibility 
in  regard  to  my  district,  which  I  have  left  so  long.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
weight  of  the  charge  of  having  left  abuses  in  my  district  would  materially 
depend  upon  the  recency  of  the  superintendence.  However,  one  thing 
appears  to  be  clear  from  Mr.  Gulson’s  evidence,  that  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  impression  was  conveyed  to  his  mind  that  I  did  discourage  him 
from  making  those  reports.  I  observe  Mr.  Gulson  states  in  answer  to  more 
than  one  question,  that  he  had  not  made  reports  in  consequence  of  my  man¬ 
ner  ;  he  says  at  the  end  of  one  answer,  “  I  have  not  made  any  report  upon 
that  subject  since;”  he  says,  in  answer  to  the  next  question,  “  I  should  not, 
upon  slight  grounds,  have  refrained  from  making  other  reports,  I  assure  you.  ” 
He  was  asked  whether  the  words  were  said  in  such  a  tone  as  to  prevent  him  in 
future  from  doing  his  duty.  His  answer  to  that  was,  “  As  to  discourage  me 
from  making  reports  of  the  like  nature,”  from  which  I  infer  that  Mr.  Gulson’s  im¬ 
pression  before  the  Committee  was,  that  since  that  conversation  with  me,  he  had 
made  no  other  reports  upon  the  unions  of  my  former  district.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  me  to  find  upon  inquiry  that  the  impression  on  Mr.  Gulson’s  mind  was  not  so 
strong  as  he  appears  to  have  imagined  himself ;  for,  on  the  30th  of  May  last, 
he  made  a  very  strong  report,  which  was  partly  on  the  subject  of  education,  on 
the  Evesham  Union,  which  was  one  in  my  district,  I  hold  the  report  in  my 
hand,  and  I  can  read  it  to  the  Committee :  “  May  30th,  1846.  I  beg  leave 

to  state  that  I  have  again  visited  the  Evesham  workhouse,  which,  since  my  last 
report,  is  improved  as  regards  its  cleanliness  and  the  classification  of  its  inmates. 
In  the  Evesham  workhouse,  however,  there  is  no  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress, 
or  porter,  and  under  these  circumstances,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  duties 
devolving  upon  the  master,  he  is  relieving  officer  for  Evesham  and  the  parishes 
in  its  vicinity.  There  are  30  children  who  ought  to  be  taught  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  know  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  but  they  are  under  the 
care  of  a  pauper  man  and  woman,  who  are  themselves  ignorant  of  that  which 
the  children  ought  to  be  taught.  No  children  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  more 
neglected  as  regards  their  education  than  the  children  in  the  Evesham  workhouse, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  master  has  much  more  on  his  hands  than  he  can 
properly  attend  to.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  if  the  master  is  to  continue  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  relieving  officer,  a  good  schoolmaster  should  be  appointed, 
who  might  also  act  as  porter  (for  by  the  opening  of  a  doorway  out  of  the 
school-room  into  the  front  passage,  he  would  command  a  view  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  workhouse,)  and  that  a  schoolmistress  ought  also  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  instruct  the  girls.  Unless  a  person  is  appointed  to  act  as  porter,  the 
master  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  workhouse  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  a  relieving  officer  ;  and  if  a  person  is  appointed  as  porter,  it 
would  be  an  economical  arrangement  to  appoint  a  schoolmaster  who,  in  addition 
to  educating  the  boys,  might  act  as  porter.  The  appointment  of  a  good  school¬ 
mistress  is  of  course  also  essential  for  the  proper  education  of  the  girls.”  This 
report  was  received  in  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office  on  the  2d  June,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that  the  impression  on  Mr.  Gulson’s  mind 
was  not  so  strong  as  he  imagines.  As  to  the  reports  on  education  previously, 
before  Mr.  Gulson  came  to  London,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  correspon¬ 
dence,  he  made  four  reports  on  the  subject  of  education  in  the  workhouses ; 
there  may  be  one  or  two  more,  but  that  is  all  I  can  find  specifically  :  out  of  those 
two  only  relate  to  unions  in  my  former  district.  Those  are  Westbury-on- 
Severn  and  Martley.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  reports,  for  if  I  had 
to  name  two  unions  in  which  it  was  probable  that  the  schools  were  in  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  state,  I  should  name  those ;  after  that  he  made  two  reports,  one 
from  Winslow  and  this  from  Evesham.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Gulson  must 
have  overlooked  that  report.  I  think  it  very  likely  he  may  done  so,  for  the 
paper  related  to  the  general  state  of  the  workhouse,  and  not  to  the  subject  of 
education  specially  ;  and  in  the  ledger  of  correspondence  the  subject  of  the  other 
reports  I  have  enumerated  is  put  down,  “  State  of  the  Schools,”  and  so  on ; 
but  in  this  report  there  is  a  reference  simply  to  some  other  papers,  it  says, 
u  Workhouse,”  &c.,  and  refers  to  the  Evesham  Union. 

24875.  If  any  one  had  looked  over  the  ledger,  to  see  whether  any  report  on 
the  subject  of  education  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Gulson  since  the  16th  February, 
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he  might  have  overlooked  this  report,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  entered  there  as  an 
educational  report  ? — Yes,  if  he  looked  at  that  ledger. 

24876.  You  state  that  you  consider  this  charge  which  has  been  advanced  as 
a  very  grave  one  ? — I  do,  certainly. 

24877.  And  you  entirely  deny  it? — I  do ;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  my  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  this  portion  of  the  subject,  because  I  observe  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
evidence  a  similar  charge  has  been  made  as  to  the  Commissioners. 

24878.  Mr.  Sheridan. ]  Was  there  more  than  one  report  since  that  time  ? — 
Two,  relating  to  Winslow  and  to  the  Evesham  Unions.  The  Winslow  Union 
was  not  in  my  former  district :  there  may  be  others,  but  those  are  the  only 
two  I  have  ascertained  to  exist.  With  reference  to  the  general  charges  Mr. 
Chadwick  made,  of  a  reluctance  to  receive  reports  of  abuses,  or  an  attempt  to 
discourage  them,  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  denying  anything  of  that  sort 
as  expressly  and  confidently  as  I  deny  this  matter  as  to  Mr.  Gulson,  and  I 
should  challenge  an  investigation  of  the  fact,  not  by  the  examination  of  one  or 
i  cfi  Assistant  Commissioners,  or  persons  who  had  been  a  short  time  acting  in 
a_ingland,  as  Mr.  Gulson  has,  but  by  the  examination  of  every  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  in  England  for  the  whole  of  the  five  years. 

24879.  Has  it  not  been  suggested,  that  for  the  safety  of  parties  engaged  in 
conversations,  a  minute  of  what  passes  should  be  made  in  the  books  ? — I  have 
heard  that  suggested  ;  whether  in  evidence  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

24880.  If  charges  of  this  grave  nature  are  to  be  made  against  Commis¬ 
sioners,  founded  not  only  upon  what  passes  in  conversations,  but  upon  the 
manner  of  the  Commissioners,  would  such  a  minute  as  that  be  a  sufficient 
guard  to  them,  or  would  not  it  be  necessary  that  the  minutes  also  should  contain 
a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  speaking  ? — Yes.  I  was  going  to 
observe,  with  reference  to  another  part  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given 
before  this  Committee,  that  a  sketch  of  the  attitude  of  the  Commissioners  and 
the  persons  present,  whether  they  were  sitting  down  or  standing  up,  would  be 
expedient. 

24881.  Subsequently  to  that  interview  with  Mr.  Gulson,  where  he  com¬ 
plains  of  your  manner,  have  his  reports  been  less  in  number,  and  less  full,  than 
before  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  less  full ;  they  have  been  less 
in  number ;  but  they  have  been  less  in  number  as  regards  all  portions  of  the 
district. 

24882.  Did  you  express  any  surprise  at  that? — No;  I  think  it  is  a  very 
natural  and  efficient  mode  of  Mr.  Gulson  doing  his  business,  that  he  takes  a 
particular  subject  when  he  first  goes  into  the  district,  and  does  as  much  as  he 
can  with  reference  to  it. 

24883.  You  did  not  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  absence  of  the  reports 
that  there  was  any  omission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gulson  ? — No. 

Edward  Gulson,  Esq.  further  Examined. 

24884.  Chairman .]  DO  you  wfsh  to  make  any  observation  upon  that  which 
has  now  been  stated  by  Sir  Edmund  Head  ? — I  do.  In  the  first' "place  the  word 
that  has  been  used  all  through  the  examination  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  has  been, 
“  deterred  I  never  said  I  was  deterred,  the  word  “  discouraged”  I  used. 

24885.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Did  not  you  say  the  effect  of  that  discouragement 
was  that  you  had  not  made  any  reports  since  ?  —Yes. 

24886.  Was  not  it  that  discouragement  that  did  deter  you  from  doing  it? — - 
I  wish  to  make  this  explanation.  I  had  not  seen  Sir  Edmund  Head  when  I 
came  to  London  for  two  and  a  half  years  ;  I  have  only  seen  Sir  Edmund  Head 
twice  since  I  came  to  England.  Upon  hoth  those  occasions,  certainly,  his 
manner  to  me  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  different  from  that  to  which  I  had  been 
accustomed  from  him,  that  I  thought  there  must  be  some  cause  of  annoyance, 
and  annoyance  only;  and  as  the  first  subject  he  mentioned  to  me,  on  seeing  me, 
was  that  of  the  Martley  Union,  I  certainly  did  think  it  possible  that  the 
difference  of  manner  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  towards  me  was  occasioned  by  some 
annoyance  which  he  felt  from  a  reference  to  those  reports.  I  accept,  and 
accept  most  gladly,  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  own  version  of  it,  that  there  was  no 
such  intention  on  his  part  as  that  which  I  supposed,  but  certainly  I  have  not 
since  made  any  reports.  It  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  very  possible,  that,  as 
regards  the  schools,  I  could  effect  that  which  both  the  Commissioners  and 
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myself  wished  to  effect  without  making  reports,  by  attending  Boards  and  seeing 
to  it  myself,  and  pressing  Boards  of  Guardians  to  do  that  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  otherwise  would  press  upon  them,  and  therefore  I  thought  that  I  could 
effect  the  object  without  making  reports,  under  the  conviction  that  he  was 
annoyed  by  the  reports  which  I  had  made  before.  That  is  what  I  meant  to 
convey  fully.  As  regards  the  Evesham  report,  I  wish  to  state,  that  that  report 
is  only  the  following  up  of  a  previous  report,  and  not  a  new  report,  though 
made  since.  I  had  made  a  report  upon  the  Evesham  Union  previous  to  this 
conversation,  in  which  I  had  set  out,  very  considerable  abuses,  I  will  not  say, 
but  very  considerable  irregularities.  I  had  been  desired  to  visit  the  Evesham 
Union  again,  to  see  what  its  condition  was,  therefore  I  was  bound  to  report  at 
my  next  going,  but  it  was  a  mere  following  up  of  a  report  which  I  had  made 
previously  to  this  conversation  with  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

24887.  Will  you  look  at  the  further  report  which  you  sent  in  on  the  subject ; 
is  there  anything  respecting  education  ? — There  is  not ;  it  is  upon  the  state  of 
the  workhouse.  .4 

24888.  Mr.  Etwall. ]  What  is  the  date  of  it? — June  1841 ;  and  inasmuch  as 
this  related  to  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  when  I  next  visited  the  Evesham 
workhouse,  I  reported  upon  everything  I  saw  in  that  workhouse,  the  state  of 
the  school,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  so  that  it  was  not  a  new 
report  as  regards  the  Evesham  workhouse  at  all. 

24889.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  It  touched  upon  a  new  subject? —It  did. 

24890.  And  that  was  upon  the  state  of  education  in  the  union  ? — Yes. 

24891.  You  had  not  made  any  report  upon  that  point  before  ? — No. 

24892.  But  you  had  made  a  report  upon  the  30th  May  ? — Connected  with 
the  state  of  the  workhouse. 

24893.  Had  you  reported  upon  the  educational  state  of  the  Evesham  Union  on 
the  30th  May  ? — Yes,  as  connected  with  the  state  of  the  Evesham  workhouse. 

24894.  And  that  was  subsequent  to  the  conversation  you  had  with  Sir 
Edmund  Head  ? — It  was. 

24895.  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  withdraw  all  charge  against  Sir 
Edmund  Head  of  intending  to  discourage  you  by  his  manner  from  making 
those  reports  ? — Most  distinctly  I  do.  Upon  his  saying  that  his  manner  was 
not  intended  to  convey  such  an  impression,  I  most  gladly  accept  his  statement, 
and  will  set  to  work  with  those  schools  forthwith,  and  make  a  great  many 
more  reports. 

24896.  Mr.  Etwall .]  But  the  manner  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  at  that  interview 
has  discouraged  you  up  to  this  moment  from  making  reports  ? — Yes,  so  far  as 
this,  I  have  not  made  any  subsequent  reports.  If  that  had  been  the  only  mode 
in  which  I  could  have  rectified  that  which  I  thought  wrong  in  the  schools,  I 
would  have  continued  to  make  them,  notwithstanding  I  thought  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  might  be  annoyed ;  but  as  I  thought  I  could  effect  the  desired  object 
without  making  reports,  through  my  own  exertions,  I  have  adopted  that  plan 
instead  of  the  other,  in  consequence. 

24897.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  But  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  do  not  now 
believe  the  manner  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  intended  to  discourage  you  ? — 
No. 

24898.  Mr.  S.  fVortley .]  I  understand  you  to  represent  this,  that  you  were 
under  the  impression  that  your  representations  and  reports  created  annoyance 
in  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  mind ;  that  perceiving  that,  you  were  anxious  to  spare 
him  that  annoyance ;  and  thinking  you  could  effect  the  same  object  in  another 
way,  you  abstained  from  doing  that  which  you  thought  would  be  annoying  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  precisely  my  meaning. 

24899.  Would  you  wish  to  explain  or  qualify  your  statement  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  you  believed  decidedly  that  by  so  doing  if  you  were  not  perilling 
your  own  situation,  you  were  prejudicing  it  ? — By  making  those  reports,  I  only 
meant  to  say  that  I  did  not  wish  to  annoy  him,  and  that  of  course  every  thing 
which  does  annoy  one’s  official  superiors,  tends  to  prejudice  one’s  situation. 

24900.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  it  the  desire  to  avoid  giving  annoyance  to  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  or  was  it  any  feeling  that  you  were  rendering  your  own  posi¬ 
tion  of  Assistant  Commissioner  insecure,  which  led  you  to  abstain  from  making 
reports  ? — It  was  that  I  endeavoured  not  to  give  annoyance  to  Sir  Edmund 
Head. 

24901.  You  are  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  long  standing,  as  we  have 

been 
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been  told ;  were  there  any  circumstances  which  rendered  you  prone  to  fancy 
discouragement  in  the  manner  of  a  Poor-law  Commissioner  ?— No.  I  had  not 
seen  Sir  Edmund  Head  for  two  and  a  half  years  before,  and  I  thought  his 
manner  different. 

24902.  After  what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Parker  and  to  Mr.  Day,  do  you  feel 
your  position  as  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  as  secure  as  you  did  before  ? 
— I  consider  that  I  have  been  longer  in  the  Commission  than  any  one  else, 
excepting  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  that  during  every  step  of  my 
progress  I  have  received  the  written  expression  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  at  my  performance  of  my  duty.  I  do  not  consider  that  anything 
can  affect  me  so  long  as  I  continue  to  do  my  duty. 

24903.  Without  referring  to  those  peculiar  circumstances  in  your  case,  do 
you  think  the  conduct  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  towards  Mr.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Day  to  be  such  as  to  impress  Assistant  Commissioners  generally  with  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  tenure  of  their  offices  ?— My  opinion  is,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  towards  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Day  has 
not  been  such  as  to  be  calculated  to  impress  Assistant  Commissioners  with  a 
feeling  of  security. 

24904.  Your  opinion  is,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  towards  Mr. 
Parker  and  Mr.  Day  has  been  such  as  to  discourage  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  generally  in  a  due  performance  of  their  duties  ? — I  will  not  say  that. 

249°5*  What  will  you  say ;  you  say  their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to 
impress  them  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  their  offices  ?— It  appears  to  me 
that  it  was  unfair  towards  them  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  inferences. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

24906.  Chairman.']  HAVE  you  any  explanation  which  you  wish  to  make  to 
the  Committee  upon  any  part  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  ? — Sir 
Frankland  Lewis,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  the  other  day,  produced 
an  impression  that  the  whole  of  my  statement,  in  relation  to  an  appeal  made  by 
myself  to  Her  Majesty  s  Government,  as  against  an  order  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  had  agreed  upon,  was  a  thing  of  which  he  had  never  before  heard,  and 
the  existence  of  whicn,  in  any  shape,  he  doubted.  It  referred  to  an  answer  I 
gave  to  an  unexpected  question,  as  to  my  being  obliged,  more  than  once,  to 
make  an  appeal  upon  a  resolution  of  the  Commissioners,  or  a  course  of  policy 
or  administration  adopted  by  them,  and  I  mentioned  one  instance  which 
occuned  in  1838.  I  find  I  was  mistaken  in  the  date.  A  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  sat  in  1836  and  1837,  and  in  1838  the  Commissioners 
adopted  a  resolution  proposed  by  one  of  the  members  of  that  Committee,  Mr. 
Fazakeriy,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  have  given  relief  in  aid  of  wages  to  men 
with  large  families,  who  were  in  work.  A  set  of  resolutions  with  that  view 
were  drawn  up,  containing,  among  others,  one  for  that  purpose,  and  I  remon¬ 
strated  both  against  the  law  and  the  policy  of  those  resolutions,  and  I  proposed 
that  before  they  were  sent  out,  or  any  resolution  adopted  with  relation  to  them, 
the  proposed  draft  should  be  sent  down  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and 
its  expediency  should  by  them  be  reported  on.  It  was  so  sent  down  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  a  preponderating  weight  of  reports  wTere  against 
the  policy  of  that  particular  measure  to  which  I  took  exceptions ;  however  the 
Commissioners  adhered  to  the  proposed  rule.  I  find  on  the  6th  of  October 
1837,  a  minute  to  this  effect:  “The  Board  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  geneial  rules  for  the  administration  of  relief,  the  Secretary  and  the 
first  Assistant  Secretary  being  present ;  the  Secretary  stated  an  objection  to 
the  illegality  of  the  fifth  exception  to  the  first  clause,  submitting  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  had  no  power  to  order  relief  in  aid  of  wages  to  any  person  who  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  receive  relief  the  objection  was  overruled,  but  the 
Secretary  was  requested  to  state  his  objections  in  writing  to  this  Board.  The 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  in  the  Chair,  John  George  Shaw 
Lefevre.”  I  did,  upon  that,  reduce  my  objections  to  writing ;  and  I  find,  on 
Tuesday  the  24tli  of  October,  another  minute  :  “The  Board  resumed  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  proposed  general  orders  for  the  administration  of  relief.” 
Then  a  numbei  of  reports  are  recited.  There  is  a  very  long  minute  upon  this 
of  12  pages,  in  which  they  set  forth  the  grounds  for  the  order  ;  and  the  minutes 
conclude  with  this  resolution  :  “  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  minute  be  com¬ 
municated  to  Lord  John  Russell.  The  draft  of  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell 
0.45—44. 
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E.  Chadwick,  Esq.  was  read,  and  instructions  were  given  thereon.  Resolved,  ‘  That  the  draft  of 

- general  order  should  be  sent  to  Lord  John  Russell,  de  bene  esse,  before 

15  August  1845.  sending  it  to  him  definitely.’  Ordered,  that  the  reports  of  the  several  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioners,  upon  the  proposed  resolution,  be  transmitted  to  his 
Lordship.” 

24907.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — The  24th  of  October  1837.  On  the 
31st  I  find  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell.  The  Board  again  read  the  draft  of 
the  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  relative  to  the  proposed  general  rules,  which 
was  finally  settled  and  ordered  to  be  sent  as  follows  :  “  My  Lord,  We  have  the 
honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  the  draft  of  certain  general  rules  which 
we  propose  to  issue  to  various  unions  in  England  and  Wales,  which  may 
appear  to  us  in  a  state  fit  for  their  adoption.  *  *  *  *  We  propose, 

unless  your  Lordship  perceive  any  objection  to  these  rules,  to  transmit  to  your 
Lordship  a  sealed  copy  thereof,  in  conformity  with  the  16th  section  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act ;  and  afterwards  to  issue  the  rules  successively  to  the 
unions  for  which  they  are  intended ;  taking  care  to  fix  such  periods  for  issuing 
them  to  the  various  unions,  and  for  their  coming  into  effect,  as  shall  appear  to 
us  best  calculated  to  insure  their  safe  introduction  and  successful  operation.” 

I  can  confidently  state  of  my  own  recollection,  and  I  recollect  it  perfectly  well, 
that  my  draft  of  objections  to  this  rule  was  placed  before  the  Commissioners. 
It  had  been  argued  at  very  great  length  before  the  Board  verbally.  Sir  Frank- 
land  Lewis  was  as  fully  cognizant  of  it  as  he  could  be  of  any  transaction  whatso¬ 
ever.  I  find  my  statement  objects  to  the  legality  of  an  order  extending  relief  in  aid 
of  wages  to  able-bodied  labourers  who  had  heretofore  received  no  such  relief. 
That  was  the  statement  I  drew  up  in  writing  ;  it  embodied  fully,  in  writing,  the 
statement  which  I  had  placed  before  them  verbally. 

24908.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  it  was  at  the  Commissioners’  re¬ 
quest  that  you  stated  your  objections  in  writing? — It  was  at  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis’s  request  that  I  stated  them  in  writing,  and  I  perfectly  recollect  his  full 
cognizance  of  my  sending  to  Lord  John  Russell  the  statement  of  my  objec¬ 
tions. 

24909.  When  did  you  place  your  objections  in  writing  before  the  Board  ? — 

I  do  not  see  a  minute  as  to  the  day  on  which  it  was  placed  before  the  Board. 

24910.  Did  you  place  those  objections  in  writing  before  the  Board  previously 
to  your  sending  them  with  the  cognizance  of  the  Board  to  Lord  John  Russell  ? 

- — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

2491 1.  You  do  not  find  any  record  of  it? — No. 

24012.  What  is  the  first  entry  in  reference  to  your  written  statement  of 
objections  after  you  had  been  requested  to  put  them  in  writing  ?  I  do  not 
find  any  after  the  request  that  I  should  put  them  in  writing.  I  sent  in  the 
objections  with  my  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  I  find  on  Monday,  the 
6th  of  November  1837,  this  minute :  £<  At  an  interview  in  Whitehall  on  Friday, 
November  3d,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  stated  to  the 
Commissioners  that  whilst  he  entirely  approved  of  the  course  the  Board  had 
pursued  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  far  they  could  give  effect  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Poor-law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  as  expressed  in  their  Report,  his  Lordship  thought  it  right  to  inform 
the  Commissioners  that  they  appeared,  in  some  degree,  to  have  misunderstood 
the  views  of  the  Committee  as  to  relief  in  aid  of  wages.  That  his  Lordship 
had  carefully  considered  the  fifth  exception  in  the  proposed  order,  which 
related  to  able-bodied  men  with  large  families  who  might  be  in  actual  em¬ 
ployment  ;  and  having  reference  solely  to  the  expediency  of  giving  effect  to 
that  exception,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  productive  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  embarrassment,  and  enable  the  guardians  to  throw  a  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  Commissioners  in  deciding  upon  individual  cases,  than  it  was 
intended  they  should  bear.  That  for  these  reasons,  and  having  reference 
generally  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  he  deemed  it  to  be  undesirable 
for  the  Commissioners  to  adopt  the  proposed  exception.  No  conclusive 
opinion  was  expressed  by  his  Lordship  as  to  any  of  the  other  proposed  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  the  order.  The  Commissioners,  under  these  circumstances,  re¬ 
solved  not  to  issue  the  order  in  its  present  state.  “  Resolved,  That  a  copy 
of  the  above  minute  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  in  the  following  terms.”  This  was.  at  the  Board, 
Monday,  6th  of  November  1837,  present,  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Lefevre, 
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and  Mr.  Nicholls.  From  the  handwriting  in  the  Rough  Minute  Book  I  find 
it  was  not  made  by  myself,  but  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Coode,  from  instructions 
which  I  find  in  pencil  by  Sir  Frankland  Lewis. 

24913.  Mr.  Christie .]  What  minute  is  that? — The  minute  of  the  6th  of 
November  1837. 

24914.  The  minute  of  the  interview  with  Lord  John  Russell? — Yes. 

24915.  You  find  instructions  for  that  minute  in  Sir  Frankland  Lewis’s  own 
handwriting  ?—  Yes. 

24916.  Will  you  read  his  instructions? — They  are  nearly  verbatim;  they 
are  in  pencil.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  case, 
though  I  will,  if  the  Committee  think  fit,  show  them  the  paper  or  the  contents 
of  it.  The  question  was  a  very  large  one,  it  involved  the  question,  whether 
the  Commissioners  had  the  power  to  extend  relief  in  aid  of  wages  in  new 
cases,  which  I  had  disputed ;  and  I  submitted  points  of  law,  as  well  as  of 
policy,  at  great  length  to  Lord  John  Russell,  who,  I  conclude,  adopted  the 
view  I  took. 

24917.  Chairman .]  I  understand  there  is  one  point  upon  which  you  correct 
your  former  evidence,  namely,  as  to  the  date  ? — Simply  as  to  the  date. 

24918.  That  is,  instead  of  1838  it  should  be  1837  ? — Yes. 

24919.  But  in  other  respects  you  adhere  to  what  you  said  before,  that  a 
general  order  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners,  you  were  compelled 
to  send  in  your  views  to  the  then  Government,  and  your  views  were  adopted 
and  the  order  disallowed  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  part  to  which  I  especially  referred. 

24920.  And  I  further  understand  from  you  that  the  directions  to  record 
Lord  John  Russell’s  interview  with  the  Commissioners  are  in  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis’s  handwriting  ? — They  are. 

24921.  And  bearing  date  the  6th  November  1837? — Yes.  I  can  state  from 
my  own  recollection  that  the  preparation  of  my  letter,  the  sending  in  my  paper, 
and  everything  relating  to  it,  was  as  conspicuously  done  with  the  cognizance 
of  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  as  anything  I  am  doing  in  the  present  Committee  is 
before  the  Committee. 

24922.  Are  you  able  to  point  our  attention  to  any  specific  occasion  on  which 
you  communicated  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  that  you  were  about  to  send 
that  written  statement  of  objections  to  the  Government  ? — I  can  state  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  recollection,  that  that  was  my  intention,  and  that  they  were 
quite  as  well  aware  of  it  as  possible.  Having  submitted  to  them  verbally  my 
reasons,  my  motive  for  drawing  them  up  fully  in  writing  was  that  they  should 
be  so  submitted,  and  I  remember  stating  that.  I  distinctly  remember  Sir 
Frankland  Lewis  using  the  expression  as  to  that,  “We  have  heard  your  reasons, 
and  we  dissent  from  them.  Lord  John  Russell  also  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  them.” 

24923.  Mr.  Christie .]  Do  you  remember  furnishing  the  Commission  with  a 
copy  of  your  written  statement? — I  am  quite  confident  of  it,  I  have  two  or 
three  copies  now,  and  those  were  made  in  the  usual  course,  that  they  might  be 
read  at  the  same  time  by  two  or  three  Commissioners. 

24924.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Did  you  submit  them  to  the  Commissioners  sitting 
as  a  Board  ? — Certainly. 

24925.  Is  there  any  entry  in  any  minute  that  that  was  done  ? — I  thought 
you  meant  the  verbal  reasons.  The  usual  course  would  be  this,  as  soon  as 
I  prepared  the  copies  I  should  go  myself  or  tell  a  clerk  to  go  and  give  a  copy  to 
Sir  Frankland  Lewis  and  Mr.  Lefevre. 

24926.  That  would  be  quite  regular,  in  your  judgment  ? — Yes, that  would  be 
the  way  in  which  the  documents  would  be  sent  to  them  separately.  Proofs 
were  given  to  them  in  their  rooms  on  the  preparation  of  any  document. 

24927.  Mr.  A.  IV ortley •]  Are  those  minutes  on  the  31st  of  October  made  in 
your  ownhand  writing  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  handwriting. 

24928.  This  of  the  6th  of  November  is  in  Mr.  Goode’s  handwriting,  is  not 
it  ? — Yes. 

24929.  Excepting  the  minute,  which  is  in  the  writing  of  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis  ? — Yes- 

24930.  There  is  nothing  in  this  minute  which  refers  to  any  statement  made 
to  Lord  John  Russell  ? — No. 

2493 1 .  Or  to  the  grounds  upon  which  his  Lordship’s  objections  were  founded? 
— No  further  than  is  set  forth  in  the  minute  itself. 

0.45-- 44.  C  24932.  There 
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E.  Chadwick,  Esq.  24932.  There  is  no  allusion  in  the  minute  to  the  interview  between  the 

-  Commissioners  and  Lord  John  Russell  to  show  upon  what  representations  Lord 

15  August  1846,  John  Russell  proceeded  ? — No. 

24933.  I  observe  in  these  minutes  at  that  time  neither  the  rough  minutes 
nor  the  fair  minutes  are  signed  by  the  initials  of  the  Commissioners  ? — No,  it 
was  not  their  custom  to  sign  them. 

24934.  It  has  been  of  late  their  custom  to  sign  the  minutes,  has  not  it,  in 
some  shape  or  other  ? — Yes ;  I  proposed  it  should  be  so  originally. 

24935.  At  the  time  you  made  the  minutes,  they  were  not  authenticated  by 
their  signatures  or  initials? — No ;  and  I  will  observe  upon  those  minutes,  that 
upon  looking  over  them,  setting  aside  the  preparation  entirely,  it  will  be  seen 
how  in  the  leading  cases  the  reasons  are  set  forth  in  extenso.  The  reply  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  main  reasons,  is  set  forth,  and  the  main  reasons  of 
the  Commissioners  are  set  forth  for  their  course  of  action ;  the  reasons  are 
given  and  the  minutes  are  then  in  a  state  in  which  any  one  looking  at  the  book 
may  inform  himself  very  fully  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
truth  is,  I  had  myself  entirely  forgotten  the  circumstances  ;  I  have  only  recalled 
them  to  my  mind  by  looking  at  the  minutes  of  that  period.  With  relation  to 
any  such  proceeding  as  the  present,  I  am  aware  of  no  instances  in  which  any¬ 
thing  can  be  traced  consecutively  upon  the  face  of  the  minutes. 

24936.  If  the  object  of  the  full  minutes  was  to  disclose  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings  in  reference  to  the  transaction,  the  minutes  should  have  been  disclosed 
that  it  was  on  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  that  this  alteration  had 
been  made  ?• — It  may  be  so, 

24937.  This  alteration  in  the  general  order,  which  you  made  in  compliance 
with  Lord  John  Russell’s  directions,  ought  to  have  recited  that  the  direction  of 
Lord  John  Russell  was  founded  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Commission  ? — Whether  Lord  John  Russell  said  more  or  less  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  interview,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  secretary  to  state ;  that 
minute  was  put  in  upon  the  report  of  one  of  the  Commissioners.  I  think  it 
ought ;  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  complete  if  it  had  been  stated  upon 
the  minutes  that  a  representation  had  been  made  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  against  the  order  framed  by  the  Commissioners. 

24938.  And  that  upon  that  representation  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  an  interview  had  taken  place  and  he  had  recommended  the  modification 
of  their  order  ? — Certainly,  it  would  have  been  more  complete  if  that  had  been 
done ;  but  the  minute  as  it  was  put  in,  was  put  in  by  the  Commissioners  who 
were  present  at  the  interview. 

24939.  Mr.  Christie.']  You  were  not  present  ?— -No. 

24940.  And  not  being  so,  you  could  not  relate  the  account  of  what  took 
place?— No. 

24941 .  I  understand  the  account  of  what  did  take  place  was  written  out  by 
Sir  Frankland  Lewis  ? — It  was. 

24942.  And  if  there  is  any  omission  in  that  minute,  that  omission  is  not 
yours,  but  Sir  Frankland  Lewis’s  ? — Certainly. 

24943.  You  sent  in  a  representation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Undoubtedly. 

24944.  I  suppose  the  sending  in  such  representations  by  you  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  was  not  part  of  your  duty  as  secretary  to  the  Commissioners  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  it  was  my  individual  act. 

24945.  Therefore  it  might  be  a  reason  why  it  should  not  appear  upon  the 
minutes,  that  Lord  John  Russell’s  overruling  the  Commissioners’  proposal  had 
been  in  consequence  of  the  representation  of  the  secretary  ? — It  might,  cer¬ 
tainly. 

24946.  And  it  might  be  a  reason  that  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  state  at  the 
interview  that  he  had  come  to  that  conclusion  in  consequence  of  your  repre¬ 
sentations  ? — Yes. 

24947.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  There  appears  to  be  no  minute  here  that  that  repre- 
tation  was  forwarded  by  the  secretary  ? — No. 

24948.  That  would  have  appeared  on  the  minutes  if  the  secretary  had  in¬ 
formed  the  Commissioners  that  he  was  about  to  forward  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  ? — It  might. 

24949.  Mr  Christie.]  If  it  was  not  part  of  your  business  to  send  in  such  a 
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recommendation,  would  it  have  been  part  of  your  duty  to  tell  the  Commissioners  E.  Chadwick ,  Fsq. 
at  the  Board  your  intention  of  doing  so  ? — No.  - — - 

24950.  1  suppose  it  happened  sometimes  in  those  minutes  which  you  kept  August  1846. 
there  were  omissions  ? — Very  considerable  omissions.  It  was  impossible,  espe¬ 
cially  in  my  peculiar  position,  having  sometimes  demands  on  my  attention  from 
various  quarters,  persons  from  the  country,  for  instance,  who  were  referred  to 
me,  attendances  on  Committees,  and  various  other  calls  upon  me ;  it  was  im- 
posible  for  me  to  attend  regularly  to  these  minutes. 

24951.  Notwithstanding  occasional  or  even  frequent  omissions  in  those  days, 
the  minutes,  as  you  prepared  them,  might  be  fuller  and  more  authentic  than 
the  things  which  are  called  minutes  now  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

24952.  In  form  and  order,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  they  do  contain  in¬ 
formation,  the  information  is  a  tolerably  faithful  portraiture  of  the  proceedings  ? 

— Yes. 

24953*  You  were  asked  about  the  Commissioners  now  signing  the  minutes ; 
when  do  the  Commissioners  now  sign  the  minutes,  and  what  are  the  minutes 
which  they  sign  ? — I  do  not  think  the  signature  is  any  authentication  more  than 
a  subsequent  recognition  ;  it  is  an  authentication  that  at  that  time  the  thing  set 
forth  in  the  minutes  occurred,  but  not  that  the  Commissioners  were  present  at 
the  time  the  acts  were  done  or  the  instructions  were  given. 

24954*  Then  it  appears  that  at  that  time  the  minutes  were  not  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  or  any  one  of  them  ? — No. 

24955*  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  that  you  suggested  that  they  should  be 
signed  ? — Yes,  and  otherwise  authenticated. 

24956.  In  what  manner  were  the  minutes  authenticated  at  that  time? — The 
Commissioners  about  once  a  week,  or  at  various  times,  at  intervals  of  days 
looked  over  the  minutes.  I  remember  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  looking  over 
them  at  times,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Lefevre. 

They  were  brought  into  the  Board-room,  and  looked  at  from  time  to  time. 

24957.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Were  those  the  fair  minutes  ? — Yes. 

24958.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  the  Fair  Minute  Book  lie  on  the  Board  table  at 
the  Board  meetings  ? — I  really  forget  that ;  I  think  it  was  a  matter  of  accident 
rather  than  otherwise;  I  think  it  was  mostly  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk. 

24959*  In  what  way  did  you  make  out  the  minutes,  or  make  out  the  Fair 
Minute  Book  from  the  rough  minutes? — I  think  I  have  explained  that  before. 

I  think  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis’s  view  has  confirmed  my  explanation  about  that, 
that  there  was  a  degree  of  authenticity  as  to  particular  papers  at  that  time 
which  there  is  not  now,  for  particular  papers  were  read  at  the  Board,  and  were 
initialed  by  the  two  Commissioners  present;  with  those  papers  initialed  at 
the  Board,  and  in  each  other’s  presence,  I  went  out  and  placed  them  in  their 
order  before  the  minute  clerk,  with  orders  to  make  up  the  fair  minutes. 

24960.  The  rough  minutes  were  made  by  you,  I  presume,  at  the  time,  and 
were  the  notes  from  which  the  fair  minutes  were  afterwards  made  ? — Yes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  papers.  I  only  put  in  special  minutes  which  would  not 
appear  upon  the  papers,  such  as  an  original  instruction.  Such  instructions  in 
relation  to  the  secretary,  would  not  be  upon  anything  to  be  found  now. 

24961.  Those  fair  minutes  were  prepared  from  the  rough  minutes  prepared 
by  yourself  and  the  notes  of  the  Commissioners  Yes. 

24962.  Under  those  circumstances  it  would  only  be  natural  that  the  rough 
minutes  should  be  much  shorter  than  the  fair  minutes  ? — Yes. 

24963.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  At  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  while  you  made  the 
minutes,  was  it  the  custom,  as  is  very  usual  in  transacting  the  business  of  in¬ 
surance  Boards  and  Boards  of  that  description,  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  before  proceeding  to  the  other  business  ? — No,  it  never  was  the 
custom,  except  for  some  days  at  the  commencement  of  the  Commission. 

24964.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Could  it  have  been  done  ?  Were  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  Board  always  made  out  by  the  time  the  next  Board  met  ? — Frequently 
not ;  but  it  might  have  been  done.  I  always  complained  of  want  of  sufficient 
force  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  that  object.  Very  frequently,  from  the 
demand  upon  the  clerks,  there  were  considerable  arrears. 

24965.  Chairman .]  What  length  of  time  frequently  elapsed  between  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  and  the  reduction  of  the  rough  minutes  into  the  form 
of  fair  minutes  ? — It  varied  very  considerably  in  point  of  time,  but  I  should 
mention  that  there  was  an  intermediate  book,  which  might  be  more  properly 
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E,  Chadwick,  Esq.  called  the  Second  Rough  Minute  Book,  in  which  Mr.  Moore  made  them  out 

- -  in  extenso,  and  afterwards  they  were  copied  from  his  entries  in  extenso,  upon 

15  August  1846.  the  instructions  he  received.  I  was  not  cognizant  of  his  times  of  doing  it,  but 
they  were  put  in  within  a  day  or  two,  I  believe. 

24966.  But  placed  in  the  form  of  fair  minutes,  I  presume,  at  a  later  period  ? 

_ Yes,  varying  with  the  convenience  of  the  clerk,  and  the  demands  upon  his 

time.  He  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do,  and  we  were  at  times  very  much  under¬ 
handed  in  clerks. 

24967.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  What  do  you  think  was  the  greatest  time  that  the 
fair  minutes  were  ever  in  arrear  of  the  rough  minutes? — In  1839  the  fair 
minutes  were  in  arrear  eight  or  ten  months ;  not  the  intermediate  minutes ; 
they  were  kept  close  up  with  the  rough  minutes,  and  the  papers  initialed. 
The  whole  of  the  documents  were  in  a  state  of  authentication  for  entry  much 
more  than  they  have  been  since. 

24968.  The  fair  minutes  were  considered  to  be  the  authentic  minutes  of  the 
Board,  were  not  they  ? — Yes. 

24969.  But  the  fair  minutes  I  understand  you  were  made  up  occasionally 
10  months  after  the  Board  had  met? — Yes,  there  were  copies  of  the  authen¬ 
ticated  documents. 

24970.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  If  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been 
read  at  each  Board,  that  would  have  afforded  a  security  against  any  act  being 
done  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  or  would  have 
precluded  the  possibility  of  their  not  being  cognizant  of  it  ? — Certainly,  and  it 
was  with  that  view  I  proposed  the  preparation  of  the  minutes. 

2497 1 .  Chairman.]  Are  you  also  anxious  to  give  any  explanation  as  to  the 
circular  letter  to  the  overseers,  alluded  to  in  Sir  krankland  Lewis  s  evidence  : 
—Sir  Frankland  Lewis  gave  an  explanation  that  he  was  entirely  taken  by 
surprise  as  to  the  matter  as  well  as  to  the  form  of  the  circular  letter  to  the 
overseers  ;  he  subsequently  admitted  that  the  letter  contained  points  on  which 
he  differed  with  his  colleagues. 

24972.  Will  you  look  to  Nos.  22605,  22607,  and  22613  ;  does  not  it  appear 
from  those  answers  that  in  Sir  Frankland  Lewis’s  opinion  his  colleagues  were 
cognizant  of  his  opinions  upon  the  points  referred  to,  and  that  they  assured 
him  they  saw  no  objection  to  the  paper? — Yes,  it  appears  so.  I  prepared  the 
circular,  and  I  prepared  it  in  consequence  of  objections  which  had  from  time 
to  time  been  made,  and  questions  which  had  been  brought  to  the  office  and 
had  been  put  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  legality  of  certain  heads  of  ex¬ 
penditure.  In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  of  disallowances  of  charges 
which  overseers  were  not  authorized  to  make,  or  of  expenditure  which  was 
unwarranted,  I  purposed  that  a  circular  letter  should  be  issued  to  them  to 
tell  them  what  payments  they  were  authorized  to  make.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  state  at  the  end  of  so  many  years,  but  I  know  that  it  had  been  long  urged, 
and  that  the  other  Commissioners  were  entirely  cognizant  of  its  necessity, 
and  that  it  had  been  urged  at  the  Board,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis. 

24973.  The  necessity  of  an  order  upon  the  subject? — The  necessity  of  a 
particular  instructional  letter.  The  instructional  letter  sets  forth  that  ‘£  either 
from  ignorance  or  neglect  many  illegal  practices  have  crept  into  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  relief  which,  from  their  notoriety  and  general  prevalence,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  legal,  and  have  frequently  been  continued  in  perfect  confidence 
of  their  correctness.  The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  many  of  the  charges 
thus  illegally  defrayed  out  of  the  poor  rates  were  incurred  for  useful  public 
purposes,  but  all  such  illegal  charges  they  are  bound  to  disallow,  and  they  have 
accordingly  issued  directions  to  the  auditors  to  disallow  them  in  the  quarterly 
audit  of  the  accounts.  The  Commissioners  have  directed  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions  to  be  issued  to  prevent  you  from  incurring  such  charges  unwittingly,  and 
to  save  you  from  the  consequences  of  their  disallowance.  Some  of  these  instruc¬ 
tions  may  not  be  strictly  applicable  to  individual  parishes  governed  under  the 
provisions  of  local  Acts.  The  nature  of  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary 
in  each  case  cannot  be  here  specified,  but  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
persons  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  in  question.” 

24974.  Can  you  point  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  any  minute  of  the 
Board  which  records  an  order  made  for  the  preparation  of  that  instructional 
letter? — I  have  not  been  able  to  make  researches  or  go  back  to  the  minutes. 

24975-  Do 
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24 975-  Do  you  state  it  as  your  confident  impression,  that  the  instructional 
letter  was  prepared  in  consequence  of  a  direction  of  the  Commissioners  as  a 
body  ? — I  believe  that  that  instructional  letter  was  prepared  in  consequence  of 
my  suggestion ;  in  fact,  I  know  it  was  prepared  on  my  suggestion,  arising  out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  office,  and  the  number  of  applications  for  information 
as  to  the  legality  of  certain  charges. 

24976.  Is  it  your  belief  that  in  consequence  of  those  representations  you 
were  instructed  to  prepare  that  letter  ? — Yes,  that  I  state  confidently. 

24977.  And  you  prepared  that  letter  not  merely  with  the  cognizance,  but 
by  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  ? — By  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  letter  proceeds,  “  In  no  case,  however,  except  the  relief  of  destitution,  will 
it  be  safe,”  and  then  a  passage  is  quoted  from  the  letter  itself,  “  to  make  any 
payments  out  of  the  poor  rates,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  express  direction  of 
some  statute.  In  doubtful  cases  therefore,  the  proper  inquiry  will  always  be 
‘  Under  what  statute,  or  by  what  regulation  is  the  proposed  charge  warranted  ?’ 
And  unless  the  authority  can  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  statute  or  in  some 
lawful  order  or  regulation  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  charge  would  be  illegal.”  The  Commissioners  state  further,  “  That 
usage  is  no  legal  authority  in  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  by 
which  the  poor  rates  are  established.  The  law  has  not  given  to  the  parish 
officers,  or  even  to  the  vestry,  any  power  of  charging  or  of  taxing  their  fellow 
parishioners,  even  for  useful  purposes,  at  their  own  discretion  ;  and  no  charge 
upon  the  poor  rates  is  legal,  unless  it  is  in  plain  words  sanctioned  or  directed  by 
some  statute.” 

24978.  Does  that  instructional  letter  include  the  statement  that  the  charges 
for  fees  for  tolling  bells  at  pauper  funerals  was  to  be  disallowed  ? — Yes. 

24979.  Was  that  proposal  included  in  that  instructional  letter  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  belief  that  it  was  an  illegal  charge  ? — It  was  not  included  at 
my  instance,  on  my  belief  in  any  way.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Coode  to  recall 
his  recollection  to  the  subject,  but  I  know  that  the  letter  having  been  prepared 
by  me,  I  referred  it  to  Mr.  Coode  and  to  Mr.  Gale,  and  I  perfectly  recollect 
Mr.  Coode’s  sending  it  back  with  the  suggestion  of  several  items  which  had 
been  omitted  to  be  enumerated  as  charges  which  would  be  disallowed,  and 
among  others  those  charges  for  tolling  bells  at  pauper  funerals ;  and  I  may 
state  that  this  question  with  relation  to  tolling  bells  at  pauper  funerals,  had  in 
no  way  arisen  from  anything  which  had  occurred  in  my  course  to  propose,  but 
it  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  previous  applications  from  various  parishes  and 
places  where  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  charge  had  been  raised. 

24980.  Did  that  paper  you  had  put  before  the  Commissioners,  in  order  to 
show  the  necessity  of  the  instructional  letter,  state  what  you  believed  should 
be  the  charges  that  should  be  disallowed  ? — No,  1  am  quite  confident  of  the 
point  that  it  was  not  in  my  draft,  but  that  it  was  included  afterwards  to  make 
the  draft  complete. 

24981.  Do  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  state  that  the  Commissioners 
directed  you  to  prepare  an  instructional  letter,  for  the  objects  which  you  have 
now  referred  to  ? — Yes;  I  suggested  the  necessity  of  an  instructional  letter,  and 
they  acceded  to  my  suggestion  to  make  the  preparation ;  I  did  prepare  it,  and 
there  was  a  consultation  upon  it  with  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Gale ;  it  embodied  a 
great  number  of  legal  points  connected  with  questions  of  disallowances,  and  in 
consultation  with  them  the  instructional  letter  was  finally  determined  on. 
That  and  several  other  items  were  not  in  my  original  draft,  but  they  were 
inserted  because  letters  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Commissioners  some  time 
anterior,  in  1835  or  earlier,  in  answer  to  applications  from  parishes  and  places, 
as  1  have  stated,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  practice. 

24982.  Had  questions  been  asked  of  the  Board  as  to  the  legality  of  this 
particular  charge  ? — Yes. 

24983.  And  in  consequence  of  that  the  subject  had  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  and  this,  among  other  charges,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  which  ought  to  be  dis  olio  wed  on  account  of  its  illegality  ;  was  that 
so  ? — Yes. 

24984.  That  is,  I  understand,  though  not  in  your  original  draft,  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  inserted  on  the  opinion  of  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Coode  ? — It  was  inserted  with  our  concurrent  advice,  and  not  as  a  question  of 
policy  as  to  the  charge.  I  have  read  the  letter  itself,  as  stating  that  we  were 
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E.  Chadwick ,  Esq.  obliged  to  disallow  various  charges,  though  of  great  public  use,  on  account  of 

- their  not  being  sanctioned  by  any  statutory  authority.  On  that  occasion,  as  on 

15  August  1846.  others,  Mr.  Coode  was  obliged  to  contend  that  the  Commissioners  had  no 
power  to  impose  any  new  charges  whatever,  for  a  power  to  sanction  any  would 
have  been  a  power  to  sanction  almost  every  one  that  came  in  their  way,  and  it 
was  put  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  discretion,  on  the  part  of 
anybody.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  had  acceded  to  these  disallowances.  I  had 
omitted  them  originally.  The  original  question,  which  had  been  determined 
long  before,  was  not,  as  was  supposed,  a  question  hunted  out  by  me,  but  a 
question  which  had  been  pressed  by  applications  from  without  in  various  times. 
The  opinion  of  Dr.  Lushington  and  other  persons  had  been  taken  whether  it 
was  obligatory  under  the  statute  to  pay  them  out  of  the  rate,  and  a  legal 
opinion  was  given  in  conformity  with  that ;  so  that  it  was  not  any  question  of 
a  recommendation  of  policy  whatever. 

24985.  I  understand  you  that  it  is  a  declaration  by  the  Commissioners,  in 
the  form  of  an  instructional  letter,  of  what  previously  to  that  was  the  existing 
law  ? — Yes. 

24986.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  If  that  is  so,  was  not  that  instructional  letter  after¬ 
wards  altered  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  u  excessive”  ? — Yes. 

24987.  Then  in  your  opinion,  that  instructional  letter  so  altered  was  recom¬ 
mending  or  authorizing  what  was  in  fact  an  illegal  course  ? — That  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Coode,  as  a  matter  of  statutory  obligation.  It  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Lushington,  and  other  persons,  from  whom  opinions  came  that 
there  was  no  authority  under  the  statute. 

24988.  Did  you  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  illegal  ? — Yes. 

24989.  Did  you  make  any  representation  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  what 
you  considered  the  illegality  of  the  course  they  were  about  to  pursue? — Repre¬ 
sentations  were  made ;  the  opinion  was  given  to  them,  and  no  further  repre¬ 
sentations,  that  I  am  aware  of,  were  made.  What  I  recommended  was,  that 
immediate  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament  to  sanction  by  statute  that 
and  various  other  charges.  I  do  not  recollect  specifically  what  they  were,  but 
the  whole  class  of  charges  incurred  for  objects  of  public  utility  which  we 
thought  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate. 

24990.  Do  you  mean  that  you  made  such  a  recommendation  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ? — Yes. 

24991.  As  a  Board? — Y^es. 

24992.  At  what  time  was  that  made? — At  various  times. 

24993-  You  say  you  made  that  recommendation  to  the  Commissioners  as 
a  Board  ? — Yes. 

24994.  But  you  cannot  recollect  the  date  of  it  ? — I  do  not  now  remember  1 
but  I  remember  at  a  particular  time  stating  to  the  Commissioners  my  view  that 
the  earliest  practicable  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament  for  a  statute 
sanctioning  those  charges. 

24995.  Which  it  was  obligatory  upon  them  to  disallow  ? — Yes,  at  that  time. 

24996.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  minute  in  which  such  an  application  ap¬ 
pears  ? — No,  I  cannot  refer  you  to  the  minute;  but  I  can  refer  you  to  the 
Report,  which  I  drew  up  myself,  which  was  the  Fourth  Report,  in  1838. 

24997.  When  was  this  instructional  letter  issued? — In  1836. 

14998.  The  Report  was  made  the  year  after  the  instructional  order? — 
Yes. 

14999.  Chairman.]  I  understand  you  to  wish  to  give  to  the  Committee  the 
impression,  that  you  recommended  the  earliest  practicable  application  to  Par¬ 
liament  to  obtain  a  legislative  alteration  in  those  cases  in  which  public  policy, 
or  a  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties  concerned,  rendered  the  rigorous 
application  of  the  law  undesirable  ? — Yes ;  and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth 
Annual  Report  is  set  forth  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  relative  to  certain  charges  which  had  been  disallowed  by  the  auditors 
of  England  and  Wales.  I  do  not  see  in  this  Report  the  burial  fees  specifically 
recommended  to  be  authorized ;  but  there  are  various  charges  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made,  charges  for  cleansing,  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  a  common 
pump,  charges  for  a  village  clock,  and  various  other  miscellaneous  purposes ; 
and  the  Report  concludes  with  this  expression ;  “  From  the  general  allowance 
of  such  charges  during  the  lax  administration  of  relief  which  has  heretofore 
prevailed,  a  strong  persuasion  has  existed  that  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  old 
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law,  and  we  are  apprehensive  that  their  disallowance  has  been  attended  with 
much  discontent  in  many  instances  where  the  necessity  of  an  adherence  to  the 
express  provisions  of  the  Legislature  was  not  felt,  or  where  it  was  supposed 
that  the  disallowance  was  the  consequence  of  some  direct  enactments  contained 
in  the  new  law.  Believing  that  such  charges  from  the  poor  rates,  on  the  order 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  subject  to  control,  may  be  safely  sanctioned,  and 
that  by  such  means  such  public  conveniences  may  be  the  best  provided,  we 
recommend  that  this  class  of  charges  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature.” 

25000.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  You  have  read  a  passage  from  the  Report  of  1838, 
which  you  say  was  written  by  yourself  ? — Yes,  the  Report  was. 

25001.  In  which  a  recommendation  was  made  that  a  statutory  sanction 
should  be  given  to  certain  allowances  which  had  till  that  time  been  illegal? — 
Yes. 

25002.  That  Report  is  in  1838? — Yes. 

25003.  The  instructional  letter  was  in  1836  ? — Yes. 

25004.  Does  that  passage  of  the  Report  to  which  you  refer  apply  to  the  fees 
for  tolling  the  bell  at  pauper  funerals  ? — No  ;  the  subject  of  the  burial  fees  was 
noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837  and 
1838  ;  I  cannot  at  this  time  account  for  the  prosecution  of  it.  It  was  not  legal¬ 
ized  till  the  7  &  8  Viet.  c.  101,  s.  31,  which  passed  on  the  9th  of  August  1844, 
which  contains  this  provision :  “  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  guardians,  or 
where  there  are  no  guardians,  for  the  overseers  to  bury  the  body  of  any  poor 
person  which  may  be  within  their  parish  or  union  respectively,  and  to  charge 
the  expense  thereof  to  any  parish  under  their  control  to  which  such  person 
may  have  been  chargeable,  or  in  which  he  may  have  died,  or  otherwise,  in 
which  such  body  may  be  #  # ;  and  in  all  cases  of  burial,  under  the  direc¬ 

tion  of  the  guardians  or  overseers  as  aforesaid,  the  fee  or  fees  payable  by  the 
custom  of  the  place  in  which  the  burial  may  take  place,  or  under  the  provisions 
of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates  for  the  burial  of 
each  such  body,  to  the  person  or  persons,  who  by  such  custom,  or  under  such 
Act,  may  be  entitled  to  receive  any  fee.”  With  respect  to  the  principle,  I  think 
Mr.  Coode  would  verify  me,  that  there  has  been  no  omission  on  my  part  to 
urge,  from  time  to  time,  the  getting  all  these  omitted  charges  legalized. 

25005.  But  you  are  unable  to  show  to  the  Committee  any  recommendation 
in  writing,  or  any  minute  of  such  recommendation,  made  by  you  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  look  back  and  find  that. 

25006.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  in  the  original  draft  of  the  instructional 
letter,  as  prepared  by  you,  you  are  quite  convinced  that  this  particular  charge, 
which  it  was  suggested  should  be  disallowed,  was  not  included  ? — I  am  quite 
convinced  that  it  was  included  with  the  others,  by  Mr.  Coode  or  Mr.  Gale. 

25007.  Did  you  suggest  that  disallowance  of  any  charges  in  your  own 
original  draft  ? — Certainly. 

25008.  Chairman .]  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  state,  that  this  instruc¬ 
tional  letter  was  drawn  up  with  the  sanction  and  cognizance  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  consequent  upon  your  having  brought  to  their  notice  the  desirableness 
of  informing  parties  interested  what  charges  were  to  be  disallowed  ? — Yes. 

25009.  And  that  though  this  charge  as  to  tolling  the  bells  was  not  in  your 
original  draft,  it  was  subsequently  added  by  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Coode, 
or  other  parties  more  immediately  cognizant  with  the  law  than  perhaps  you 
were  ? — On  that  particular  point. 

25010.  When  did  you  submit  that  instructional  letter,  so  prepared,  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — At  this  12  years  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
recollect ;  but  I  have  this  distinct  recollection,  that  it  was  a  thing  not  prepared 
offhand  or  taken  by  surprise,  but  it  was  some  time  under  consideration  and  in 
preparation,  and  had  been  in  truth  delayed. 

25011.  Do  you  recollect  who  were  present  when  you  submitted  it  to  the 
Board  ? — I  have  not  at  this  time  the  slightest  recollection. 

25012.  In  the  mode  of  submitting  it  to  the  Board  which  you  adopted,  had 
you  any  intention  of  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  colleagues  of  Sir 
Frankland  Lewis,  and  of  its  escaping  his  supervision  ?— I  am  quite  confident 
that  I  could  have  had  no  such  intention.  It  would  have  been  a  very  silly 
intention  ;  I  never  heard  of  any  objection  on  his  part,  till  he  stated  it  in 
evidence  the  other  day.  I  do  recollect,  however,  his  distinctly  objecting  to  this 
disallowance  of  the  fee  for  tolling  the  bells,  and  I  do  recollect  his  talking  with 
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Mr.  Coode  about  it.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  do  not  mention  Mr.  Coode  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  off  any  responsibility  from  myself ;  I  think  that  under 
the  strict  rule  of  construction,  be  the  merit  of  the  charge  whatever  it  may,  its 
disallowance  was  inevitable ;  it  was  a  thing  I  would  have  avoided  coming  in 
collision  with,  if  it  could  have  been  avoided,  but  I  think  it  was  quite  inevitable 
to  state  what  was  the  law  upon  that  subject. 

25013.  If  you  refer  to  the  answer  to  Question  22374,  which  was  the  answer 
given  by  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  he  does  not  state  that  any  of  the  charges  which 
were  disallowed  were  such  as  could  have  been  allowed  consistent  with  the  law, 
but  he  says,  it  was  drawn  in  words  of  the  very  outside  edge  of  stringency  and 
rigour,  therefore  the  allegation  is  not  that  it  was  a  charge  which  could  have  been 
legally  allowed? — That  was  a  point  of  conflict  between  me  and  Mr.  Coode 
upon  this  particular  charge ;  he  said,  setting  aside  all  question  as  to  its  pro-' 
priety  or  otherwise,  however  disagreeable  it  was,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  state  what  was  the  fact,  and  that  they  had  no  statutory  authority 
to  allow  anything  but  what  was  authorized  directly  by  the  statute ;  and  I  must 
say  further,  that  I  believe  the  charge  or  complaint  arose  out  of  a  growing  system 
of  extensive  abuse,  the  burying  of  other  people  than  paupers,  in  fact,  burying 
the  whole  population  at  the  expense  of  the  parish. 

25014.  Was  it  submitted  to  the  Board  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  ? — Certainly  not,  and  I  never  heard  before  any  complaint  of 
Sir  Frankland  Lewis’s  that  it  was  not. 

25015.  Mr.  Christie. ]  With  regard  to  the  legality  of  those  charges  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  date  of  this  instructional  letter,  will  you  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  a  correspondence  in  one  of  the  Appendices  of  the  Second  Annual 
Report  in  October  1835,  which  was  a  correspondence  on  the  payment  of  fees? 
—  Yes. 

25016.  Mr.  Storry,  of  Halstead,  wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  and  an  answer 
was  given  which  contains  this  statement :  “  In  reply,  the  Commissioners  have 
to  state  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  which  in  their 
opinion  at  all  affects  the  question.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  prescribed 
the  purposes  for  which  the  rate  is  to  be  levied,  does  not,  nor  does  any  other 
statute  that  the  Commissioners  are  aware  of,  expressly  provide  for  the  burial 
of  a  pauper.  *  *  *  *  Other  statutes  make  provision  for  the  appli¬ 

cation  of  the  rate  to  other  special  purposes,  but  none,  as  above  remarked,  to 
the  purpose  in  question.  The  Commissioners  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  persons  who  are  charged  with  the  detailed  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
think  fit  to  abide  by  the  strict  and  rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws  as  they  now 
stand,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  compelled  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  attendant  on  the  burial  of  a  pauper  out  of  the  money  raised  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.”  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  letter  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  that  letter.  The  whole  of  that  class  of  letters  were  referred  to  Mr. 
Coode. 

25017.  Can  you  state  that  this  letter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Coode? — I  can 
only  state  it  generally  from  my  knowledge  that  he  had  consulted  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  and  that  he  had  chiefly  that  class  of  questions  in  his  hands.  I  cannot 
state  as  to  the  particular  letter. 

25018.  Was  it  subsequently  decided  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  that  parishes 
were  not  bound  to  provide  for  the  burial  of  their  poor  ? — I  think  so. 

25019.  Was  not  that  so  decided  in  the  case  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square  ? 
— I  think  it  was ;  that  is,  the  out-door  poor.  In  another  letter  which  was 
quoted,  “  An  opinion  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Lushington,”  the  Commissioners 
say,  ct  that  a  clergyman  cannot  refuse  to  bury  a  corpse  brought  to  the  church¬ 
yard  for  interment,  and  relying  on  the  soundness  of  this  opinion,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  pauper  dying  in  a  workhouse,  and  brought  to 
his  own  parish  churchyard  for  interment,  must  be  buried  by  the  officiating 
clergyman.  What  fees  can  be  then  legally  demanded  and  enforced  is  a  doubtful 
point  of  law,  which  the  Commissioners  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  on.” 

25020.  Chairman .]  Will  you  take  into  your  hands  this  book,  and  look  to  the 
letter  from  which  certain  passages  have  been  read,  and  will  you  see  whether  in 
the  following  paragraph  there  is  not  this  expression  of  opinion  :  “  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  notwithstanding  this  apparent  omission  in  the  law,  a  prac¬ 
tice  somewhat  at  variance  with  it  has  been  adopted,  and  whenever  a  pauper 
has  died  in  a  really  destitute  condition,  the  parish  which  has  sustained  him 

when 
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when  living,  has  usually  provided  for  the  cost  of  his  funeral  when  dead ;  and  it 
is  so  evidently  necessary  that  the  burial  of  paupers  should  in  some  way  or  other 
be  provided  for,  that  the  Commissioners  have  decided  not  to  direct  the  auditors 

to  disallow  in  the  accounts  charges  which  may  appear  to  be  incurred  on  that 
head.” 

25021.  Of  what  date  is  that  ? — 1835. 

25022.  That  is  an  answer  from  the  Commissioners  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from 
a  clergyman  on  the  point  ? — Yes. 

25023.  From  that  it  appears  that  though  a  vigorous  interpretation  of  the  law 
would  have  precluded  any  allowances  for  the  expenses  of  pauper  funerals,  the 

Commissioners  decided  to  direct  the  auditors  not  to  disallow  any  such  charges  ? 
“""Yes  • 

25024.  Would  the  allowance  of  such  charges  have  included  the  tolling  of 
the  bell,  or  would  it  depend  upon  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  usage  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  parish  ? — I  presume  so. 

25025.  I  believe  that  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  present  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  which  you  have  referred,  which  has  decided  that  charges  for  pauper 
funerals  may  be  allowed,  has  proceeded  r — Yes. 

25026.  Sir  IV.  Jolliffe .]  That  was  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  circular  ? — Yes. 

25027.  The  circular  was  intended  to  lay  down  strictly  the  law,  and  that 
therefore  must  have  been  written  in  mitigation,  as  it  were,  of  the  strictness  of 
the  law  ?  Somewhat  so ;  but  opinions  varied.  I  know  it  was  a  contested 
point  in  the  office ;  the  general  opinion  was  that  there  was  no  statutory  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  would  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  auditor  to  allow  it. 

25028.  Was  this  circular  letter  considered  at  the  Board,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Annual  Report  is  considered  ? — There  were  authentic  expositions  of  the 
opinions  and  views  of  the  Commissioners,  as  to  what  was  the  law  and  what  was 
the  correct  course  of  administration. 

25029.  And  the  draft  of  this  letter  wras  taken  into  consideration  at  the 
Board  r— -Undoubtedly,  and  very  much  considered. 

25030.  In  the  same  manner  that  their  Annual  Report  is  ?— Precisely.  The 
consideration  would  be,  by  printed  proofs  of  the  draft  being  given  to  each 
Commissioner ;  all  those  circulars  were  usually  corrected  in  proof,  of  which 
each  member  had  a  copy. 

2 5^3 1*  Chairman .]  1  understand  you  distinctly  to  state  to  the  Committee, 
that  in  submitting  this  draft  order  to  the  Commissioners  you  had  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  concealing  it  from  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  ? — Certainly  not. 

25032.  Mr.  S.  Wortley. ]  Referring  back  to  that  representation  made  by  you 
to  Lord  John  Russell  with  respect  to  the  general  order,  you  referred  to  some 
letter,  by  which  you  fixed  the  date  when  you  sent  that  representation;  can 
you  tell  me  what  the  date  was  ? — The  date  of  my  letter  is  November  the  1st. 

25°33-  How  long  before  that  had  you  prepared  that  representation  ? — I 
cannot  tell. 


25°34-  The  direction  to  you  to  put  it  in  writing  is  on  the  6th  of  October; 
how  soon  did  you  put  it  in  writing  ? — I  cannot  tell  at  this  time  ;  my  recollection 
does  not  enable  me  to  say  at  this  time. 

2 5° 35-  Hid  you  do  it  as  soon  as  you  could? — Of  course. 

25036.  And  after  you  did  prepare  it,  you  submitted  it  to  the  Commissioners, 
you  say  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

25°37*  Hid  you  leave  it  for  some  time  in  their  hands  ? — I  cannot  at  this  time 
state  the  course.  I  find  in  my  possession  two  copies,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  those  were  made  one  for  each  of  the  Commissioners. 

25038.  I  observe  in  the  minutes  for  that  time,  which  are  made  by  yourself, 
that  it  only  occasionally  appears  who  were  present  at  the  Boards,  but  I  collect 
from  your  rough  minutes,  and  from  the  fair  minutes,  that  from  the  6th  of 
October  till  the  24th  of  October,  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  was  not  present  at  the 
Board  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

25°39*  I  suppose,  if  he  were  absent  from  the  Board,  the  probability  would  be 
that  he  was  out  of  town  ? — I  cannot  say  that  he  was  always  in  town  when  he 
was  not  at  the  Board ;  the  probability  is  that  he  was  out  of  town. 

25040.  Or  indisposed  ? — He  might  have  been  either  the  one  or  the  other;  of 
course  I  cannot  recollect.  He  was  chairman  of  a  company,  and  certain  days 

he  was  absent  on  that  account ;  I  do  not  recollect  his  being  absent  on  account 
of  indisposition. 
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2504.1.  You  say  that  you  prepared  a  statement  in  writing  as  soon  as  you, 
could  after  the  6th  of  October  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

25042.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  submitted  it  to  the  Commissioners 
before  the  24th? — I  have  no  doubt  I  prepared  it  immediately,  and  that  they 
had  it  as  speedily  as  might  be. 

25043.  Long  before  the  24th? — Yes. 

25044.  Then  it  would  be  submitted  to  two  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  time 
that  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  was  not  attending  the  Board  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  it 
might  have  been  placed  in  his  room,  and  might  have  been  taken  to  him  with 
his  other  papers. 

25045.  In  point  of  fact  that  was  drawn  up,  prepared  and  submitted  to  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Nicholls  at  the  time  when  it  happened  that  Sir  Frank¬ 
land  Lewis  was  not  attending  the  Board? — I  cannot  at  this  time  carry  my 
memory  back  as  to  how  it  was  submitted ;  I  only  remember  the  usual  course, 
which  would  be,  on  all  matters  of  importance,  that  two,  three,  or  four  copies 
should  be  made  in  manuscript,  and  one  given  to  each  of  the  Commissioners. 

25046.  I  will  try  to  refresh  your  memory  about  it;  I  find  on  the  24th  of 
October,  in  your  rough  minutes,  in  pencil,  “  The  Board  resumed  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  proposed  general  orders  for  the  administration  of  relief  ;  ” 
and  I  find  in  the  fair  minutes  that  is  expanded  into  an  argument  of  about  six 
or  eight  pages  upon  those  general  orders :  was  not  it  before  this  resumption 
of  the  consideration  of  the  matter  you  had  prepared  your  objection  in  writing 
for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  ? — It  is  very  likely. 

25047.  In  what  manner  was  this  prepared  from  those  rough  minutes  ?  You 
will  find  that  all  that  appeared  in  the  rough  minutes  was  this,  “  The  Board 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  general  orders  for  the  administration 
of  relief.”  What  was  the  authority  under  which  that  entry  was  made  in  the 
fair  minute,  the  ground  of  the  long  argument  upon  the  subject? — I  do  not 
know  ;  I  should  think  the  document  itself  would  be  in  the  office,  most  probably 
with  the  initials  of  the  Commissioners.  Speaking  offhand,  and  from  the  style 
of  it,  I  should  say  that  it  was  not  written  by  me,  but  by  Mr.  Lefevre. 

25048.  You  spoke  of  an  intermediate  book? — Yes. 

25049.  Would  that  show  that  authority  ? — No,  the  original  document  would 
show  it. 

25050.  And  that  may  be  found,  I  suppose  ? — I  expect  so. 

25051.  Upon  reflection,  are  you  not  sure  that  the  representation  to  Mr. 
Lefevre,  and  the  paper  you  said  you  had  prepared  as  soon  as  you  could  after 
the  6th  of  October,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  before 
that  ? — 1  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

25052.  To  satisfy  yourself  that  I  am  correct,  will  you  look  at  the  minutes  of 
he  Board,  and  see  whether  it  does  not  appear  that  from  the  6th  to  the  24th 
of  October  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  was  absent  from  the  Board  ? — On  the  6th  Sir 
Frankland  Lewis  was  in  the  chair. 

25053.  On  the  9th  was  he  absent  from  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

25054.  On  the  20th  was  he  absent  ? — Yes. 

25055.  On  the  24th  I  believe  he  was  again  present? — Yes. 

25056.  Were  the  meetings  on  the  9th  and  the  20th  the  only  meetings  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  6th  of  October  and  the  24th  of  October? — Yes. 

25057.  Your  presumption  from  those  entries  is,  that  Sir  Frankland  Lewis 
was  either  indisposed  or  absent  from  London  ? — Yes. 

25058.  Chairman.]  (To  Sir  T.  F.  Lewis.)  Have  you  any  explanation  to 
make  to  the  Committee  in  reference  to  Mr.  Chadwick’s  statement? — In 
regard  to  my  statement  growing  out  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  answer,  as  to  which 
I  was  examined  on  a  previous  day,  I  beg  leave  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  Committee,  that  what  I  stated  was,  that  no  signed  and  sealed  order  had 
been  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  had  been  disallowed,  and 
I  believe  I  have  been  proved  to  have  been  correct  in  that  statement.  I  have 
since  seen  my  colleague  Mr.  Lefevre,  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  when  Mr. 
Fazakerly’s  Committee  reported,  the  Commissioners  took  under  consideration 
the  possibility  of  giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee,  but 
we  found  we  could  not  do  so  without  relaxing  the  stringency  of  the  law. 

I  went  out  of  London;  I  left  the  attempt  to  model  the  business  in  Mr. 
Lefevre’s  hands,  and  he  has  put  me  in  mind  that  when  I  came  back  he  had 
matured  the  suggestion,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee 
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mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  view  to  mitigate  somewhat  the 
stringency  of  the  law.  He  told  me  that  there  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  me  and  Mr.  Chadwick  upon  the  subject,  and  it  led  to  an  interview 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  at  which  I  was  present,  in  which  Lord  John  Russell, 
said,  ‘c  I  think  you  had  better  stick  to  the  course  you  are  pursuing,  and  not 
make  this  attempt.”  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  was  not  an  order,  and  that  it 
was  not  disallowed.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Chadwick  before,  that  I  did  not  doubt  but 
that  there  was  something  in  it,  though  I  could  not  recollect  what ;  what  I  did 
deny  was,  that  it  wras  an  order  signed  and  sealed  with  40  days’  notice  given, 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  operation,  and  that  it  had  been  formally  disallowed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

25°59-  Chairman .]  The  explanation,  I  understand,  which  you  give  to  the 
Committee  upon  that  point  is,  that  though  it  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  general 
jl  order,  still  it  was  a  sort  of  proposition  which,  if  sanctioned  and  finally  agreed 
upon,  would  have  assumed  the  shape  of  a  general  order  ? — Yes. 

25060.  Mr.  S.  Wortley7\  If  you  will  look  to  the  fair  minutes  of  the  6th  of 
November,  and  advert  to  the  minute  of  the  interview  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
do  not  you  find  that  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  proposed 
order  ? — I  now  read  the  words  :  “  The  Board  have  carefully  considered  the 
fifth  exception  to  the  proposed  order.” 

25061.  Do  not  you  find  also  that  it  was  resolved  by  the  Commissioners  not 
to  issue  any  such  order  ? — It  was  resolved  not  to  issue  the  order  in  its  present 
state. 

25062.  And  no  such  order  was  ever  issued  ? — No. 

25063.  And  of  course  no  such  order  was  ever  disallowed? — No  such  order 
was  ever  disallowed. 

25064.  Chairman .]  Because  no  such  order  had  been  made  ? — Yes  ;  and  I 
submit  to  the  Committee  that  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  a  ground  of 
objection  to  that  proceeding,  as  if  we  were  attempting  to  do  some  outrageous 
illegal  act. 

25065.  As  respects  that  point,  with  the  explanations  which  have  been  given 
to-day,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  so  wide  a  difference  between  yourself  and 
Mr.  Chadwick  as  at  first  appeared  ? — That  is  the  whole  difference  be¬ 
tween  us. 

25066.  Mr.  Wakley.~]  In  your  explanation  you  have  referred  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  which  sat  in  1837,  and  over  which  Mr.  Fazakerly  presided? 
— I  have. 

25067.  In  that  Report  do  you  remember  that  there  were  some  points  iii 
reference  to  the  poor  law  in  which  recommendations  were  made  that  the 
stringency  of  the  law  should  be  by  some  means  or  other  somewhat  softened 
down  ? — Yes. 

25068.  You  say  that  about  that  period  you  left  London? — I  left  London  in 
the  month  of  October. 

25069.  During  your  absence  from  London,  your  colleague,  Mr.  Lefevre,  took 
into  consideration  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  ? — I  did  not  say  so. 
It  is  evident,  upon  the  face  of  the  documents,  I  was  present  at  the  first  meeting 
and  at  the  last. 

25070.  Is  this  the  minute  of  the  interview  ( handing  the  Minute  Book  to  the 
Witness)  ? — It  is  in  my  handwriting. 

25071.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  Lord  John  Russell  not  approving  of  the 
changes  which  you  had  suggested,  consequent  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  that  the  stringencies  of  the  law  were  not  relaxed  ? — It  was  not 
in  consequence  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  opinion,  looking  to  that  opinion  in  a 
mandatory  form,  but  it  was  on  consultation  with  him,  and  on  a  deliberation 
with  him,  and  with  his  advice  and  concurrence  (as  is  possible  when  matters 
are  under  deliberation),  that  our  own  opinion  was  formed ;  our  opinion  was 
that  we  should  fail  in  the  attempt,  that  the  attempt  would  do  no  good,  and 
therefore  we  abandoned  it.  It  was  not  mandatory  on  the  part  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  but  it  was  in  consultation  with  him,  that  we  ourselves,  having  the  dutv 
of  coming  to  a  conclusion,  came  to  the  opinion,  and  acted  upon  it. 

25072.  Chairman .]  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  your  answers  ? — The 
only  thing  which  I  could  wish  to  add  is,  that  the  responsibility  was  wholly  and 
absolutely  upon  us,  and  not  in  the  slightest  imaginable  degree  upon  Lord  John 
Russell ;  we  only  consulted  him,  but  were  in  no  way  governed  by  him. 

0.45—44.  25073.  Has 
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E.  Chadwick,  Esq.  25073.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  minute  of  the  6th  of  Novem- 

- - -  her,  where  it  appeared  that  an  entry  was  made  in  the  records  of  the  Poor-law 

15  August  1846.  Commission  Office,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  draft  notes  of  the  former  inter¬ 
view,  taken  by  yourself  ?• — I  have  seen  that  minute ;  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is 
a  correct  representation. 

25° 74-  Without  entering  it  again  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Committee,  can 

you  tell  me  whether  it  is  or  not  a  correct  representation  of  your  view  ? _ That 

accords  entirely  with  my  recollection  of  what  took  place  ;  I  have  no  doubt  the 
minute  is  essentially  an  accurate  one.  With  respect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  what  situation  we 
thought  ourseli  es  in  with  respect  to  them.  We  considered  that  they  were 
opinions  not  obligatory  upon  us  ;  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  wished  to 
alter  the  law,  they  must  do  it  by  enactments.  If  they  wished  to  give  effect  to 
the  Resolutions  of  their  own  Committee,  they  must  take  into  consideration  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Committee,  and  decide  upon  them. 

25075.  Do  I  understand  that  your  course  was  to  take  the  Report  and  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  into  consideration, 
with  a  view  of  seeing  how  far,  consistently  with  the  then  existing  law,  you 
could  cany  them  out  ?  Yes  ;  and  in  conformity  with  our  duty  in  carrying  out 
the  existing  law.  ‘  J  ® 

25076.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  you  contemplate  issuing  some  orders  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Resolutions  ? — Yes,  unquestionably. 

25077.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  the  responsibility  was  upon 
the  Commissioners,  and  not  in  any  way  upon  Lord  John  Russell  ? — Unques¬ 
tionably  ;  the  whole  and  entire  responsibility  we  knew  to  be  on  ourselves. 

25078.  Still  at  that  interview  had  you  persevered  with  this  order,  Lord  John 
Russell  would  have  had  the  power  of  disallowing  it  ? — He  would  have  had  40 
days’  notice  to  disallow  it,  and  if  he  thought  we  did  wrong,  he  had  the  power 
to  apply  the  remedy  of  removing  us,  and  putting  in  better  men. 

25079.  Lord  John  Russell  having  intimated  to  you  his  disapproval,  you  did 
not  persevere  with  the  order  ?— It  was  not  a  disapproval;  he  said,  “  You  had 
better  not  carry  out  the  suggestion.” 

25080.  Chairman .]  That  it  was  undesirable? — Yes. 

25081.  Mr.  S.  fVortlei /.]  When  you  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  John 
Russell  that  it  would  be  undesirable  for  the  Commissioners  to  adopt  the  pro¬ 
posed  exception,  were  you  at  all  aware  that  that  opinion  was  in  any  respect 
founded  on  or  prompted  by  the  representations  from  your  secretary  ?— My 
recollection  upon  that  is  not  sufficiently  distinct.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  s  representations  had  been  made  to  the  Board ;  but  whether  previous 
representations  had  been  made  to  Lord  John  Russell  I  cannot  say. 

25082.  \  ou  are  understood  to  have  said,  in  your  earlier  evidence,  that  you 
were  not  aware  of  that  representation  to  Lord  John  Russell  by  Mr.  Chadwick  ? 

I  think  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  give  his  opinion  in  a  regular  way.  My 
opinion  is,  that  if  Mr.  Chadwick,  taking  his  view  of  the  question  and  stating  it 
to  us,  had  in  common  with  us  let  Lord  John  Russell  know  what  his  opinion 
was,  it  would  have  been  within  the  line  of  his  duty.  If  he  had  made  a  secret 
communication,  it  would  not  have  been  within  my  view  of  his  duty. 

25083.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  it  was 
made  without  your  knowledge  ?— ' What  was  in  my  mind  was  the  existence  of 
an  order,  and  its  having  been  disallowed  upon  Mr.  Chadwick’s  representation. 
No  such  order  existed  ;  no  such  disallowance  took  place;  and  consequently  no 
such  proceeding  could  have  taken  place  ;  it  was  a  hypothesis  growing  out  of 
what  appeared  to  have  been  stated. 

25084.  Will  you  refer  to  question  22447  ;  “  Are  you  clear  that  such  a  state¬ 
ment  was  never  made  to  the  Government  to  your  knowledge  ? — No.  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  says  that  he  impugned  my  acts  as  illegal,  and  was  compelled  to  represent 
them  as  such  to  the  Government.  I  cannot  tell  to  what  he  refers  ?” — I  took  his 
own  statement  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  represent  to  the  Government  that 

my  acts  were  illegal ;  that  must  of  course  have  been  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent.  0 

25085.  That  was  in  reference  to  this  transaction,  was  not  it? — It  was  an 
imperfect  description  of  this  transaction.  I  inferred  from  his  answer  that  if  he 
represented  to  the  Government  that  my  acts  were  illegal,  it  was  without  my 
knowledge  ;  this  does  not  amount  to  that. 


25086.  He 
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25086.  He  had  represented  on  the  6th  of  October  that  it  was  an  illegal  act, 
had  not  he  ? — He  called  it  an  order  in  his  evidence. 

25087.  I  understand  you  to  have  represented  that  with  regard  to  this  trans¬ 
action,  while  you  were  out  of  town,  if  a  representation  was  made  by  the 
secretary  to  the  Commissioners  to  Lord  John  Russell,  you  were  not  cognizant 
of  that  representation  at  all? — If  such  a  representation  had  been  made  to  Lord 
John  Russell  as  is  described  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  answer,  which  I  was  then 
alluding  to,  it  must  have  been  and  could  only  have  been  without  my  knowledge 
and  consent. 

25088.  Were  you  or  not  aware  of  the  statement  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  objecting  to  the  legality  of  this  proposed  order? — When  I  was  at 
that  meeting  with  Lord  John  Russell,  I  was  aware  that  Lord  John  Russell 
,knew  Mr.  Chadwick’s  opinions  did  not  concur  with  our  own.  I  had  not 
finally  made  up  my  mind  on  that  point ;  I  had  never  finalty  made  up  my  mind 
to  give  effect  to  that  order. 

25089.  Chairman .]  (To  Mr.  Chadwick.)  There  is  another  point  upon  which 
you  wish  to  make  an  explanation  ;  I  mean  the  consolidated  order  ? — I  think  as 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  stands,  it  would  appear  that  I  received 
instructions  for  the  preparation  of  that  consolidated  order.  Now  it  is  very 
difficult  so  many  years  ago  to  state  with  exactness  any  date  or  otherwise,  but 
1  can  only  state  my  impression,  which  is  a  very  certain  one,  that  I  received  no 
instructions,  but  that  I  made  suggestions  to  the  Board  as  to  the  expediency  of 
consolidating  certain  orders  which  had  been  issued,  regulating  the  duties  of 
officers  and  the  administration  of  relief  in  the  workhouses  and  out  of  the  work- 
houses,  certain  orders  which  had  been  issued  to  the  rural  districts,  consolidating 
them,  and  rendering  them  applicable  to  town  districts,  putting  the  whole  in  one 
order,  but  changing  the  orders  to  render  them  applicable  to  the  town  unions, 
and  also  changing  the  regulations  in  respect  to  the  relief.  In  the  rural  districts, 
the  first  districts  dealt  with  by  the  Commissioners  were  districts  in  which  the 
abuses  and  illegal  practices,  which  the  Commission  was  appointed  to  repress, 
of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  were  much  more  extensively  prevalent,  and  the 
state  of  things  was  widely  different,  and  I  distinctly  recollect  at  that  time 
recommending,  not  only  alterations  in  the  orders,  but  alterations  as  necessary 
to  be  made  in  the  rules  and  regulations  for  relief  to  apply  them  to  town  unions. 

25090.  You  say  you  distinctly  recollect  recommending  that;  to  whom  did 
you  make  the  recommendation  ? — To  the  Commissioners. 

25091.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  Have  you  any  minute  of  that  recommendation? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

25092.  Chairman.']  In  answer  to  question  2238 7,  it  is  stated  by  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis,  “  I  have  the  most  distinct  recollection  of  giving,  with  my  own  lips, 
while  sitting  in  the  chair  of  the  Board,  a  direction  to  Mr.  Chadwick  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  three  orders.”  Does  that  accord  with  your  recollection  ? — Not  at  all ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  put  as  an  original  order  coming  from  Sir  Frankland  Lewis 
to  me,  for  I  have  the  most  distinct  recollection  of  having  proposed  the  con¬ 
solidation,  having  felt  that  it  was  necessary  in  the  office  from  time  to  time,  and 
receiving  an  assent  to  my  general  recommendation. 

25093.  You  think  that  recommendation,  which  afterwards  issued  in  directions 
to  you  to  consolidate  the  orders,  implied  more  than  that,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  recommendations  made  by  you  to  the  Board,  it  authorized  your 
taking  such  a  course  as  you  did  take  in  reference  to  it  ? — Yes. 

25094.  That  is  your  impression  of  what  actually  took  place  ? — Yes. 

25095.  What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  that  authority  ? — I  cannot  at  this 
time  recollect  all  the  steps  which  were  taken  in  respect  to  that ;  the  separate 
orders  were  taken,  and  were  separately  modified.  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Coode 
upon  them,  that  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of ;  they  went  through  a  long 
process,  that  is  a  careful  examination,  and  a  careful  consideration ;  they  were 
printed  in  proof,  and  in  proof,  I  believe  (though  of  that  I  speak  from  uncertain 
recollection,  and  more  from  its  being  the  course  to  do  so,  than  from  any 
distinct  recollection  as  to  the  particular  order),  sent  round  to  each  Commis 
sioner. 

25096.  Do  not  you  speak  positively  of  that  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
submitted  to  them  in  the  proof,  but  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  undoubtedly  I  cannot  speak,  but  I  can  speak  as  to  their  being  prepared 
in  proof. 

0.45-44.  F  25097.  It 
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E.  Chadwick ,  Esq.  2.5o 97.  It  has  been  stated  that  that  order  was  not  merely  a  consolidation^ 

- * - hut  that  it  contained  also  a  change  in  some  important  portions,  as  to  the 

15  August  1846.  administration  of  relief? — Yes. 

25098.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  to  make  any  changes?— I  cannot 
at  this  time  state  that  I  did  receive  any  directions.  My  impression  is,  that 
those  were  contained  in  the  original  suggestions  of  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  orders  to  adapt  them  to  the  town  districts,  and  among  other  things  to  the 
state  in  which  the  administration  of  relief  was  in  the  towns. 

25099.  Did  you  submit  those  suggestions  in  writing  to  the  Commissioners? 
— I  believe  not. 

25100.  But  they  were  made  verbally  to  the  three  Commissioners  sitting 
together  ? — I  believe  so. 

25101.  And  it  is  your  impression  that  on  making  those  suggestions  you  put 
before  them  also  the  necessity  of  certain  changes  ? — I  believe  so. 

25102.  Is  it  your  belief  that  among  those  changes  one  suggestion  was  that 
by  which  all  out-door  relief  to  the  infirm  and  aged  was  to  be  stopped  after  a 
certain  day  in  the  following  month  of  June  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  this 
1  have  also  no  doubt  of,  that  it  was  a  general  order  prepared  by  me.  In  all 
matters  that  I  propose  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  relief,  I  adhere  to 
one  rule,  that  is  to  adhere  to  existing  examples.  In  the  earliest  draft  which 
I  originally  prepared,  and  which  governed  my  actions  afterwards,  the  principle 
laid  down  was  this,  that  those  modes  of  administering  the  monies  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  indigent,  which  had  been  tried  wholly  or  partially  in  some  parishes, 
and  had  been  successful  in  bettering  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  in  diminishing  or  preventing  the  increase  of  parochial 
rates,  should  be  introduced  and  rendered  permanent  in  all  parishes  or  districts, 
according  to  local  circumstances.  I  just  refer  to  those  original  terms,  because 
in  fact  they  were  quoted  by  the  Honourable  Member  the  other  day. 

25103.  The  specific  point  as  to  which  the  Committee  is  inquiring,  is,  whether 
you  had  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners,  or  whether  it  was  with  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  Commissioners,  that  this  important  change  as  to  the  administration 
of  relief,  was  introduced  into  this,  which  was  stated  to  be  a  consolidated  order, 
but  which  was  in  fact  so  far  a  changed  order  ? — Yes. 

25104.  You  state  you  had  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
insertion  of  that  change  ? — The  authority  was  in  their  signatures,  but  as  to  the 
authority,  and  the  state  of  preparation,  this  was  an  order  which  was  some  weeks 
in  preparation  ;  I  believe  it  was  a  long  time  in  preparation ;  I  know  it  was  in 
hand  for  a  length  of  time  ;  it  required  a  great  deal  of  care  going  over  the 
officers  and  their  functions,  and  embodying  them,  and  I  had  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Coode  and  I  believe  somebody  else.  I  refer  to  this  clause,  because  I  believe 
also,  in  the  preparation  of  the  relief  itself  we  had  the  advantage  of  a  con¬ 
sultation  with  Mr.  Mott.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Coode  to  ask 
their  recollection  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Coode  says  the  matter  would  be  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Mott,  and  from  Mr.  Mott  I  have  not  heard. 

25105.  When  did  you  place  this  order  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
in  its  definitive  state  ? — I  cannot  state  at  this  time. 

25106.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  During  your  preparation  of  that  letter  had  you  any 
reference  to  any  one  Commissioner  ? — I  believe  I  was  in  consultation,  and  as 
largely  in  consultation,  upon  it  as  on  any  order  that  I  know  of. 

25106*  You  cannot  name  anyone  Commissioner  to  whom  you  referred  a 
point,  or  any  observations  made  by  any  one  particular  Commissioner  ? — No. 

25107.  Chairman.]  Is  it  your  impression  that  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  was 
cognizant  of  this  consolidated  order  previous  to  the  evening  which  he  refers 
to  in  his  evidence  as  having  been  that  on  which  you  showed  it  to  him  ? — That 
is  my  impression,  and  as  to  the  statement  in  reference  to  Sir  Frankland  Lewis’s 
surprise  about  it,  I  never  heard  it  till  he  delivered  it  in  the  Committee-room 
the  other  day  ;  I  never  heard  from  him  or  any  Commissioner  anything  like  an 
imputation  on  account  of  their  being  taken  by  surprise ;  certainly  1  did  not 
hear  it  from  Sir  Frankland  Lewis. 

25108.  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  state  that  your  impression  is  that  Sir 
Frankland  Lewis  was  cognizant  of  this,  as  well  as  the  other  Commissioners, 
before  it  was  formally  submitted  to  him  ?■ — Certainly ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
framing  of  the  regulations  for  relief,  I  undertake  to  say,  that  this  is  a  general 
principle,  that  no  regulation  was  intended  to  be  introduced  anywhere,  and  has 
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been  introduced  nowhere,  without  local  consultation  upon  it.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  before  recommending  the  application  of  rules 
to  any  place,  to  inquire  and  to  obtain  from  the  best  sources  of  information, 
those  who  knew  the  locality  well,  the  applicability  of  the  regulations.  As  to 
how  the  Assistant  Commissioner  may  have  performed  that  duty,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  certainly  was  his  duty  to  perform  it,  and  I  believe  such  preceding 
examination  always  took  place,  and  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  action  which  I  have  quoted. 

25109.  You  do  not  concur  in  the  statement  which  has  been  made,  that  this 
order  was  produced  under  circumstances  in  which  the  Commissioners  had  no 
time  to  go  into  deliberation  upon  the  matter  ? — There  had  been  a  great  delay 
upon  the  subject ;  it  was  necessary  to  take  immediate  proceedings  in  it ;  that 
1 1  have  some  impression  of ;  but  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  I  have  no  impression  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had  every  motive  to 
avoid  surprising  any  Commissioner  or  member  of  the  Board.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  any  such  event  as  that  would  have  marked  itself  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  I  should  have  known  it  at  the  time ;  but  I  have  no  sort  of 
recollection,  and  never  till  the  other  day  heard  of  Sir  Frankland  Lewis’s  offence 
at  the  mode  of  doing  it. 

25110.  Does  the  statement  of  your  belief  that  the  Commissioners  were 
cognizant  of  the  other  parts  of  the  consolidated  order,  apply  also  to  that 
portion  of  it  which  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  considered  as  changed  — Yes. 

25111.  Mr.  Wakleyi]  Can  you  explain  in  any  way  the  grounds  of  the  very 
bitter  expressions  which  were  used  towards  you  the  other  day  by  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis  ?— No  ;  I  should  simply  deny  that  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  has  any  grounds 
for  the  bitter  expressions  towards  me,  either  publicly  or  privately.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  if  he  looks  back  to  the  circumstances  I  remonstrated  against,  or  if 
his  friends  will  look  back,  they  will  accord  with  me  that  I  rendered  him  very 
great  services  in  remonstrating. 

25112.  Have  you  any  reason  for  believing  that  you  have  given  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis  any  great  offence  on  any  occasion  ?• — No.  I  certainly  did  on  occasions 
when  he  took  a  course  which  I  thought  was  illegal,  or  took  a  course  which  I 
thought  was  impolitic  or  injurious  to  the  law,  remonstrate,  and  press  the 
remonstrance  to  his  colleagues.  If  that  be  offensive,  I  was  in  a  position  in 
which  I  was  required  to  do  it,  and  I  never  heard  from  his  colleagues,  who 
I  think  would  have  told  me,  they  being  on  friendly  terms  with  me,  even  when 
I  was  remonstrating  against  themselves,  if  I  had  forgotten  what  was  due  to  the 
position  of  a  subordinate  to  a  superior  officer. 

25113.  Have  any  expressions  been  used  towards  you  by  the  Commissioners 
in  the  office  at  Somerset  House,  or  elsewhere,  at  all  representing  those  which 
were,  used  with  respect  to  your  general  behaviour  in  this  room  the  other  day 
by  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  ? — I  never  heard  from  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  or  any  of 
the  Commissioners,  any  such  expressions  at  any  time,  though  there  were  some 
somewhat  angry  discussions  between  each  other,  certainly  not  with  me,  but  I 
never  heard  before  any  expressions  approaching  to  those  which  were  used 
the  other  day  in  this  Committee-room,  or  any  condemnatory  expressions 
whatever. 

251 1 4.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  further  point  of  explanation  you  wish  to 
make  ? — With  respect  to  that  order,  the  continuance  of  out-door  relief.  I  have 
stated  that  with  reference  to  the  general  rule,  it  was  that  which  I  proposed 
always  to  adhere  to,  to  recommend  that  which  had  been  tried,  and  which  had 
been  found  beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes.  The  first  quotation  which  I 
read  was  in  my  own  terms ;  permit  me  to  read  another  in  the  terms  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry :  “  Those  modes  of  administering  relief  which  have 
been  tried  wholly  or  partially,  and  have  produced  beneficial  effects  in  some 
districts,  should  be  introduced  with  modifications,  according  to  local  circum¬ 
stances,  and  carried  into  complete  execution  in  all.”  That  is  a  modification 
suppressing  the  expression,  “  the  labouring  classes.”  My  original  draft  stood  : 

“  which  have  been  successful  in  bettering  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes.”  The  first  draft  was  my  own  ;  the  second  draft  was  the 
draft  passing  through  the  Board.  I  merely  present  that  as  a  sample  of  the 
unfairness  of  attributing  to  an  individual  singly  and  separately  the  terms  of  a 
report  where  the  responsibility  is  joint,  because  though  I  agreed  in  this,  yet  it 
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E.  Chadivick,  Esq.  was  in  deference  to  other  opinions,  and  it  only  expresses  a  joint  opinion. 

-  I  have  never  recommended  anything  anywhere  which  has  been  carried  out 

15  August  1846.  upon  that  principle,  where  there  has  been  a  due  examination,  in  which  it  has 
not  succeeded  according  to  my  prediction,  or  according  to  the  intention  ; 
and  I  deny  totally  that  any  orders  which  have  been  recommended  by  me  with 
that  previous  examination  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  have  in  every  way  failed 
in  their  effect.  In  answer  to  question  22007,  Mr.  George  Lewis  says,  “  From 
conversations  which  I  had  had  with  Sir  James  Graham,  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  Sir  James  Graham  had,  from  transactions  which  occurred  in  Mr.  Fazakerly’s 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  formed  a  very  unfavourable  opinion 
as  to  the  style  of  letters  which,  as  he  thought,  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick.  I  have  heard  him  make  that  remark  more  than  once,  and  attribute 
much  of  the  public  opinion  which  existed  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  those  letters,  which  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  I  under¬ 
stood  him,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  to  refer  to  any  one  letter,  but  to 
characterize  generally  the  correspondence  of  the  Commissioners,  particularly 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Commission.”  I  have  looked  back  to  the  correspon¬ 
dence  which  was  brought  out  before  that  Committee,  and  the  only  conspicuous 
correspondence  was  the  circular  letters,  which  were  written  by  me,  and  those 
were  exemplifications  of  the  principle  I  have  always  advocated,  that  is,  of  set¬ 
ting  forth  to  the  utmost  extent  practicable  the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which 
the  proceedings  took  place.  In  that  Report  there  is  an  example  of  this  which 
I  might  have  quoted,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the 
Committee ;  of  one  letter,  of  an  application  to  the  Home  Office  from  the  magis¬ 
trates,  where  an  answer  is  given  to  them  without  the  reasons,  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  for  information  upon  the  same  point,  where 
the  answer  is  given  with  the  reasons;  and  though  it  is  an  ordinary  letter  it  will 
illustrate  the  difference  in  the  style  of  correspondence.  But  most  certainly  I 
can  undertake  to  say  that  in  none  of  those  letters  that  I  am  aw  are  of  could  I 
see  any  justification  for  this  opinion  of  Sir  James  Graham.  On  the  contrary, 
I  find  in  the  Report,  this  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Committee :  “  Your 
Committee  cannot  quit  this  portion  of  their  inquiry  without  expressing  a  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  clear  form  in  which  many  of  the  regulations  and  public 
documents  are  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  as  well  as  of  the  practice  hitherto 
pursued  by  them  of  stating  fully  in  their  letters  of  instruction,  and  answers  to 
inquiries,  the  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  their  rules  or  recommendations 
are  founded.”  I  must  further  say,  that  without  adducing  it  as  a  specimen  of 
what  I  should  wish,  for  it  was  simply  a  rough  draft  of  an  instructional  letter  on 
bone-crushing,  which  1  prepared  and  submitted  early,  I  think  if  that  had  been 
issued  and  circulated  among  Boards  of  Guardians,  some  of  the  disorders  which 
the  Committee  have  had  before  them  would  have  been  prevented. 

251 15.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.~\  Were  not  those  letters  placed  before  Mr.  Fazakerly’s 
Committee,  signed  by  order  of  the  Board  upon  the  face  of  them  ? — I  do  not 
remember  the  particular  signature.  They  were  signed  in  the  usual  mode  ;  my 
drafts  have  been  referred  to,  and  you  will  find  the  substance  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  proceeding  was  the  instructional  letter  in  the  Third  Annual  Report. 

55116.  In  regard  to  the  letters  introduced  before  Mr.  Fazakerly’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  were  not  they  all,  or  the  great  body  of  them,  signed  upon  the  face  of 
them  by  the.  order  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

25117.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  direction  was  given  by  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis  that  the  letter  should  be  signed  in  that  form  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  responsibility  where  it  was  due  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis’s  directions  as  to  that ;  the  general  rule  at  the  outset  was  to  sign  by 
order  of  the  Board. 

25118.  That  was  the  rule  in  all  cases  of  the  ordinary  correspondence  of  the 
secretary  ? — Yes. 

25119.  Chairman.~\  You  have  mentioned  the  subject  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
George  Lewis  saying  that  Sir  James  Graham  had  formed  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  your  letters  from  the  letter  produced  before  that  Committee  ? — Yes ; 
and  on  looking  over  the  letters  produced  before  that  Committee,  there .  is 
nothing  to  found  that  opinion  upon,  and  indeed  there  is  a  contrary  opinion 
expressed. 

25120.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  think  that  your  letters 
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are  justly  open  to  that  animadversion  ? — Not  only  I,  but  I  cite  the  spontaneous 
opinion  of  the  Committee.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  it  was  stated  that  I  had 
recommended  certain  stringent  orders  to  be  issued  in  1840,  extensions  of  the 
metropolitan  order.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  having  recommended 
anything  of  that  kind,  and  I  believe  I  did  not. 

William  Golden  Lumley ,  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

25121.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  DO  you  remember  the  date  on  which  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Tufnell  appeared  in  The  Globe  newspaper? — On  the  12th  of 
February. 

25122.  Did  it  appear  the  next  day  in  The  Times? — It  did,  on  the  13th. 

25123.  Did  you  in  consequence  write  to  Mr.  Tufnell? — I  did,  by  post  of 
the  1 3th. 

25124.  When  did  you  receive  his  answer? — On  the  Monday  morning;  that 
would  be  on  the  16th. 

25125.  Was  the  report  contradicted  on  that  same  evening,  the  16th? — 
It  was. 

25126.  In  The  Globe? — It  was. 

25127.  Was  it  on  the  next  day,  the  17th,  that  you  were  in  attendance  on 
the  District  Asylums  Committee  and  met  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  was  in  attendance 
for  the  first  time  on  the  13th,  and  for  the  second  time  on  the  1 7th ;  and  I  have 
no  recollection  of  seeing  Mr.  Parker  on  the  13th,  but  I  do  remember  seeing 
him  there  on  the  17th. 

25128.  Was  the  conversation  which  passed  about  The  Globe  on  the  17th? 
— That  is  my  impression. 

25129.  On  the  13th  you  say  you  were  in  attendance  on  that  Committee 
during  that  day;  what  were  you  doing?-— I  was  attending  Mr.  Lewis.  Air. 
Lewis  was  under  examination,  and  before  he  was  under  examination  I  was  with 
him,  and  while  he  was  under  examination  I  was  attending  in  the  Committee- 
room,  attending  to  the  examination  he  was  then  giving. 

25130.  And  therefore  confined  to  the  room? — Certainly. 

25131.  What  was  the  first  day  on  which  the  Committee  met  ?  —They  met  for 
hearing  evidence  on  the  13th  for  the  first  time. 

25132.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. J  The  Committee  met  once  before  with  closed  doors? 
—Yes. 

25133.  Mr.  S.  Worthy. ^  Was  the  17th  the  next  meeting? — It  was. 

25134.  Mr.  Christie.]]  Do  you  distinctly  recollect  that  you  did  not  see  Mr. 
Parker  in  the  room  on  the  1 3th  ? — I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  on  the  1 3th. 

25135.  Can  you  state  that  you  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker  in  the 
Committee-room  on  the  13th? — I  can. 

25136.  And  no  conversation  wTith  him  on  the  subject  of  The  Globe  newspaper 
before  the  17th? — Certainly  not. 

25137.  That  you  state  distinctly? — I  do. 

25138.  Mr.  Wakley.']  How  did  the  conversation  arise  ? — I  think  Mr.  Parker 
introduced  it  to  me,  with  reference  to  a  passage  which  had  appeared  in  The 
Globe  ;  that  is  my  impression  of  it ;  he  introduced  the  conversation  to  me  by 
referring  to  the  announcement  which  had  appeared  as  to  Mr.  Tufnell’s  resigna¬ 
tion.  I  had  my  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  consequently  I  stated 
immediately  that  it  was  to  be  contradicted. 

25139.  Having  your  own  opinion,  is  it  not  possible  that  you  might  have 
started  the  conversation  ? — No. 

25140.  Do  you  recollect  with  what  words  it  was  introduced? — I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  of  the  words  positively,  because  I  stated  that  I  could  not  undertake 
to  recollect  the  conversation ;  it  has  been  given  before,  and  my  impression  is, 
that  Mr.  Parker  referred  to  the  paragraph  that  appeared  in  The  Globe, 
announcing  Mr.  Tufnell’s  resignation,  and  that  I  answered,  rather  shortly,  that 
it  was  to  be  contradicted,  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  requested  me  to  contradict  it, 
and  that  it  either  had  been  or  was  to  be  ;  my  impression  is,  that  I  said  it  had 
been  contradicted. 

25141.  Air.  S.  Worthy.']  Has  a  reference  to  those  dates  which  you  have  now 
given  us  confirmed  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  to  the  Committee  before, 
that  Mr.  Parker  was  under  a  misconception  in  supposing  you  to  have  spoken 
of  an  article  relating  to  his  resignation  when  you  were  speaking  of  the  resigna- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Tufnell? — Yes,  I  refreshed  my  memory  by  a  reference  to  the  dates, 
and  satisfied  my  own  mind  upon  the  subject. 

25142.  The  dates  confirm  your  belief? — Yes. 

25143.  Mr.  Christie.']  Do  you  mean  you  never  had  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Parker  on  the  paragraph  about  his  own  resignation  ? — No ;  that  formed 
part  of  the  conversation. 

25144.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  What  was  said  upon  that  occasion  was  about  an 
article  in  The  Globe,  that  had  reference  to  Mr.  Tufnell’s  case,  and  not  to 
Mr.  Parker’s? — Yes. 

25145.  Mr.  Christie.]  When  you  wrote  to  The  Globe,  sending  the  para¬ 
graph  about  Mr.  Parker,  do  you  recollect  the  words  of  your  letter  ? — No  ; 
I  have  seen  the  gentleman  whom  I  am  acquainted  with  in  The  Globe  office ; 
I  have  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  the  note  I  wrote  to  him.  He  has  simply 
been  able  to  find  the  paragraph ;  but  the  superscription  and  the  conclusion  oT 
the  letter  he  cannot  find 

25146.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  the  words  in  which  you  wrote  ? — Not  at 
all ;  I  think  it  was  very  little  more  than  addressing  him  by  name,  and  stating 
what  appears  in  The  Globe  ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  else  in  the 
letter ;  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  produced  it. 

25147.  Did  it  run  in  this  way,  do  you  think;  “I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  to  insert  this”  ? — I  am  quite  certain  that  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

25148.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  WILL  you  look  at  this,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is 
the  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Parker  on  the 
16th  August  1845,  requiring  him  to  send  up  the  arrears  of  his  quarterly  returns  ? 
— It  is. 

25149.  Will  you  read  it  to  the  Committee? — It  is  dated  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sion  Office,  16th  of  August.  “Sir;  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forward  to  them,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  your  quarterly  reports  of  visits  to  the  unions  comprised 
in  your  district,  for  the  quarter  ended  30th  June  last.  I  am  to  request  also 
that  you  will,  in  future,  transmit  your  quarterly  report  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
the  termination  of  the  quarter.  The  Commissioners  observe  that  no  quarterly 
report  has  been  received  from  you  since  the  Lady-day  quarter  1844.” 

25150.  Do  you  also  hold  in  your  hand  Mr.  Parker’s  answer  to  that? — Yes. 

25151.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? — “  London,  18th  August  1845.  Gentlemen  ; 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  the  16th 
instant,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request  to  enclose  herewith  my  quarterly 
report  for  the  quarter  ended  Midsummer  1845.  The  quarterly  reports  for  the 
four  preceding  quarters  are  prepared,  and  shall  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  they 
are  copied. — I  have,  &c.,  H.  IV.  Parker .” 

25152.  Have  you  also  the  answer  of  the  Commissioners  to  that  ? — I  have  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Parker,  dated  the  20th  August. 
“  Sir ;  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  forwarding  your  report  of  visits  to 
the  unions  in  your  district  during  the  quarter  ended  the  30th  June  1845.” 

25*53-  Where  is  that  addressed  to  ? — It  is  not  stated. 

25154.  Have  you  searched  for  any  letter  of  Mr.  Parker  about  that  period,  in 
which  he  lays  the  blame  upon  Mr.  David  Jones  of  not  having  prepared  those 
returns  ? — There  is  no  such  letter  in  existence. 

25155.  Mr.  Christie.]  Would  there  be  any  such  letter  ? — If  there  was  an 
official  letter  to  Mr.  Parker  from  the  Commissioners. 

25156.  In  what  relation  did  Mr.  David  Jones  stand  towards  Mr.  Parker  ? — 
Up  to  the  end  of  1844  he  was  his  clerk. 

25157.  Mr.  David  Jones  would  not  make  out  the  return,  but  it  would  be  Mr. 
Parker’s  return  ? — Yes. 

25158.  I  suppose  Mr.  Parker  would  be  responsible  to  the  office,  and  not  Mr. 
David  Jones  ? — Certainly. 

25*59-  Then  Mr.  Parker  would  not  be  likely  to  write  to  the  office  shifting 
the  blame  upon  his  clerk  ? — No. 

25160.  Mr,  S.  Wortley.]  If  Mr.  Parker  had  written  a  letter  to  the  office 
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stating  that  on  the  18th  the  reports  were  ready,  would  that  have  appeared  in 
the  office  ? — It  would. 

25161.  Had  he  made  any  statement  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  they  had 
not  been  sent  up,  but  that  they  had  not  been  forwarded  to  him  till  he  got  to 
Andover,  would  that  have  appeared  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Jenkin  Jones ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

25162.  Chairman .]  THE  Committee  understand  that  you  wish  to  make  a 
statement  to  them  ? — I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  your  Lordship  from  the 
country,  in  reference  to  the  evidence  which  Mr.  George  Lewis  had  given  to  the 
Committee.  I  wrote  to  your  Lordship  afterwards,  stating  that  I  had  seen  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  that  as  the  evidence  which  he  gave  was  in  sub¬ 
stance  what  I  should  have  given  had  I  attended  the  Committee,  I  was  content, 

'  and  especially  as  I  had  not  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Parker,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  It  has  been,  however, 
with  great  pain  that  I  have  observed  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Owen  gave  yester¬ 
day  ;  ^  but  painful  as  the  subject  may  be,  I  hold  it  due  to  myself  to  come  before 
the  Committee,  though  I  do  so  with  great  reluctance,  because  I  had  promised 
to  Mr.  George  Lewis,  through  Mr.  Coode,  that  in  consideration  of  his  having 
ultimately  used  his  influence  to  get  me  liberated,  I  should  forgive  and  forget 
all ;  and  I  should  not  have  divulged  anything  but  for  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Owen  gave  yesterday.  I  think  it  right  to  state  this  much,  in  order  to  show, 
that  notwithstanding  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  very  severe  treatment,  I 
have  shown  no  anxiety  to  come  forward  and  attack  my  persecutors.  It  may, 
I  know,  be  stated  that  Mr.  Jones  having  been  proceeded  adversely  against  by 
the  Commissioners,  he  has  taken  an  opportunity  of  coming  forward  to  attack 
them.  It  is  with  great  pain  I  do  that. 

25163.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  Do  you  mean  your  “persecutors”  or  “prosecutors”? 
— Persecutors. 

25164.  Whom  do  you  apply  that  to  ? — To  Mr.  George  Lewis  in  particular. 
I  will  explain  the  letter  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  George  Lewis  afterwards.  I  am 
speaking  now  entirely  from  memory  ;  but  I  believe  the  truth  of  the  case  to  be 
this  :  I  did_not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  would 
have  taken  the  steps  against  me  they  did ;  I  took  no  steps  whatever  to  collect 
evidence  in  preparation  for  my  trial  till  I  was  assured  by  my  solicitor  that  there 
was  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  but  that  I  must  prepare  for  trial.  Upon  that 
I  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Owen,  who  is  a  neighbour  of  mine,  and  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years,  and  who  could  have  given  important  evidence  in  my 
favour  ;  I  stated  to  him  that  I  should  have  to  put  him  in  the  witness-box  ;  he 
stated,  “Well,  Jones,  you  know  I  am  in  a  delicate  position,  being  the  servant 
of  the  Commissioners ;  I  would  rather  you  should  ask  me  those  questions  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Commission.”  It  was  accordingly  arranged 
that  I  should  meet  Mr.  Owen  at  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commission ;  I  did 
meet  him  there.  I  had  stated  to  Mr.  Coode  that  I  should  also  have  to  examine 
some  of  the  other  officers  of  the  Commission.  I  began  to  question  Mr.  Owen 
on  various  matters  in  connexion  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Boyson,  wdien 
Mr.  Coode  interrupted  me  and  stated,  “  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  unless  you  are  quite 
determined  to  go  to  trial,  I  am  authorized  to  make  a  communication  to  you 
from  Mr.  George  Lewis  which  may  possibly  save  you  the  trouble  of  ques¬ 
tioning  any  of  us.” 

25165.  What  day  was  that  ? — lam  speaking  from  memory  now.  I  have  my 
documents  here ;  but  the  circumstances  are  so  clearly  in  my  mind  that  I  do 
not  need  to  refer  to  them.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Coode  upon  that,  “  The  fact  is 
I  see  no  alternative  ;  but  I  can  have  no  possible  wish  to  go  to  trial.  My  great 
anxiety  is  to  avoid  publicity.”  Mr.  Coode  then  stated  to  me  that  he  had  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Lewis  in  reference  to  my  communication  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  in  which  I  had  offered  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  to  the 
Commissioners  if  they  would  give  me  an  interview,  which  they  declined.  I 
stated  in  that  letter  my  great  anxiety  to  avoid  publicity.  Mr.  Coode  stated,  in 
reference  to  that,  and  in  reference  to  my  having  stated  to  him  that  I  would 
rather  put  in  a  plea  of  guilty,  if  the  matter  was  not  proceeded  with,  “  Mr. 
George  Lewis  has  authorized  me  to  tell  you  that  it  was  far  from  the  wish  of  the 
Commissioners  to  injure  you,  that  their  only  object  was  to  trace  out  the  truth 
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of  the  matter ;  and  that,  having  ascertained  that  none  of  their  present  officers 
are  implicated,  they  are  not  desirous  of  pushing  this  case  further ;  and  if  you 
adopt  the  course  you  are  speaking  to  me  of,  if  you  plead  guilty,  they  will  not 
push  the  matter  further.”  That,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  is  what  took 
place  at  the  interview.  I  have  the  rough  memorandum  here. 

25166.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Your  own  memorandum  ? — Yes. 

25167.  Mr.  Christie^  Shown  at  the  time  to  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Owen?— 
This  memorandum  I  made  immediately  I  left  the  office  of  the  Commissioners. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  or  the  following  morning  I  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Owen,  and  I  stated  to  Mr.  Owen  that  I  had  drawn  this  up  as  embodying  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  statement  of  what  passed  at  the  interview.  I  said,  “  If  you 
will  look  it  over  and  show  it  to  Mr.  Coode,  and  sign  it,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you. 

I  failed  to  obtain  the  signatures,  and  more  than  that,  I  failed  to  get  my  paper 
back  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  When  1  left  the  room  after  the  interview,  Mr. 
Owen,  in  his  usual  warmth  of  manner,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  shook  it  very 
cordially,  and  said,  “  I  congratulate  you.  I  told  you  they  would  never  proceed 
against  you.”  His  impression  from  beginning  to  end  was,  that  they  would  not. 
As  a  private  friend  he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  me,  and  he  stated  to  me 
all  along  that  the  Commissioners  would  not  proceed.  I  said,  “  With  regard  to 
pleading  guilty,  I  must  go  into  court  to  do  that.”  u  Not  at  all,  said  Mr. 
Owen.  He  had  been  in  a  lawyer’s  office,  and  therefore  he  knew,  something  of 
these  things;  he  said,  “  If  you  put  a  plea  of  guilty  upon  record  in  the  Crown- 
office,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
appear  before  the  court  at  all.”  I  said,  “  If  it  is  a  matter  of  form,  and  it  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  record,  I  would  rather  do  so ;  I  would  rather  do  so  than  put  myself  before 
the  public  on  my  trial.”  I  am  well  aware  that  my  statement  to  this  Committee 
does  not  accord  with  the  language  of  the  letter  as  embodied  in  my  affidavit ; 
but  1  will  explain  to  you  why  it  does  not.  I  have  explained  that  I  failed  to 
get  back  this  memorandum  of  what  took  place  for  a  fortnight.  After  I  had 
had  the  interview  with  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Owen,  1  neither  saw  Mr.  Coode  nor 
corresponded  with  him,  nor  had  any  communication  with  him,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  ;  but  to  my  surprise,  after  I  had  withdrawn  my  plea,  Mr.  Owen  calls 
upon  me,  and  states,  “  There  is  some  misapprehension  about  the  interview. 

25168.  Mr.  Wakley .]  After  you  had  withdrawn  your  plea  of  “  Not  guilty”  ? 
— Yes;  it  was  about  June  14th,  1844,  or  shortly  before  June  14th,  Mr.  Owen 
called  upon  me  and  stated  that  there  was  some  mistake  with  regard  to  my  not 
being  called  up  for  judgment  as  stated.  I  stated,  £(  How  could  there  be  any 
misapprehension  with  regard  to  it  ”  ?  I  had  had  no  further  communication 
with  Mr.  Coode  or  Mr.  Owen  upon  it ;  nor  had  they  made  any  communication 
to  me,  though  the  Commissioners  knew  that  that  was  the  impression  I  then 
laboured  under.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Owen  having  called  upon  me,  I  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  Mr.  Coode’s  house.  Mr.  Coode  then  stated  to  me  that  the 
Commissioners  did  not  mean  that  I  was  not  to  be  called  up  for  judgment,  they 
meant  that  there  was  to  be  some  sort  of  judgment,  but  a  mere  trifle,  a  formal 
kind  of  thing,  but  that  they  never  intended  to  convey  that  I  was  never  to  be 
called  up  for  judgment. 

25169.  That  Mr.  Coode  stated  to  you? — Yes. 

25170.  At  his  own  house? — Yes.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  it.  I  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Mr.  Coode  upon  the  nature  of  the  interview  I  had 
before  had  with  him.  Mr*  Owen  was  present  at  the  time,  and  I  wish  to  lay 
before  the  Committee  this  rough  memorandum  which  I  have  in  my  hands. 

25171.  Chairman .]  When  did  you  draw  that  up? — Immediately  after  I  left 
Mr.  Coode.  1  am  not  quite  sure  where  it  was. 

25172.  Did  you  show  it  to  any  person  afterwards? — I  showed  it  to  Mr* 
Owen. 

25173*  Did  Mr.  Owen  admit  its  correctness? — I  wished  Mr.  Owen  to  put 
his  initials  to  show  it  was  correct ;  he  did  not  do  so.  Mr.  Owen  stated  to  me 
on  each  occasion,  “  I  would  rather  consult  Mr.  Coode  about  it  before  I  state 
what  my  opinion  is.” 

25174.  Mr.  Christie.']  This  is  not  a  memorandum  of  the  interview  after  you 
had  withdrawn  your  plea,  but  of  the  interview  previously  ? — Yes,  previously. 
He  said  he  believed  that  it  was  substantially  correct,  but  that  he  would 
rather  consult  Mr.  Coode  with  regard  to  it.  At  Mr.  Coode’s  house  he  com¬ 
municated  to  me  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  was  not 
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to  be  called  up  for  judgment.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  that,  and  we  then  Mr.  Jenjan  Jams. 
discussed  the  merits  of  this  memorandum.  ""  T~ 

25175.  Chairman .]  Which  is  a  memorandum  of  the  first  interview  with  Mr.  15  ugust  1  4  * 
Coode? — Yes.  I  remember  the  paragraph  very  well  which  Mr.  Coode  objected 
to.  It  was  this  :  I  had  stated  my  recollection  of  Mr.  Coode  having  said  that 
it  was  far  from  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners  to  do  me  injury,  but  that  in  this 
enquiry  the  object  had  been  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  of  the  present 
officers  were  implicated,  and  that  they  were  not  desirous  of  pushing  the  case, 
but  that  they  were  willing  to  adopt  a  lenient  course,  and  that  they  should  be 
satisfied,  if  I  pleaded  guilty,  not  to  push  the  matter  further.  Mr.  Coode  stated 
that  I  must  have  misunderstood  him,  that  he  did  not  use  the  term  f‘  guilty,” 
he  said,  u  I  particularly  remember  being  cautious  in  my  expression,  and  I  ob¬ 
served  in  this  manner, £  If  you  adopt  the  course  I  have  been  speaking  to  you 
upon.”  ’  Now  that  course  was  withdrawing  my  plea.  He  said,  “  That  may  be 
or  not,  but  those  were  the  words  I  used,”  and  Mr.  Owen  accorded  with  Mr. 

Coode.  In  consequence  of  that,  seeing  I  was  perfectly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  that  I  had  no  power  of  retracing  my  steps,  and 
that  I  could  not  get  Mr.  Coode  or  Mr.  Owen  to  agree  with  the  memorandum 
I  had  drawn  up,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  get  the  next  best  thing  I  could,  and 
I  accordingly  wrote  to  Mr.  Coode,  determining  that  I  would  have  no  more 
conversation  on  the  matter.  A  letter,  embodying  as  nearly  as  I  could  the 
terms  which  he  and  Mr.  Owen  had  agreed  to,  and  with  your  Lordship’s  per¬ 
mission  I  will  read  the  letter. 

25176.  Mr.  Christie .]  Is  that  the  letter  which  appears  in  your  affidavit? — 

This  letter  is  somewhat  different  to  that  appearing  in  my  affidavit.  This  was 
the  letter  that  I  sent  to  Mr.  Coode,  but  it  was  sent  back  to  me  by  Mr.  Coode, 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Owen,  to  alter  it ;  and  I  will  show  the  Committee  the 
nature  of  the  alterations  which  I  made.  The  letter,  as  originally  sent  to  Mr. 

Coode,  was  to  this  effect :  “  Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  conversation  that 
I  had  with  you  yesterday  morning,  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  referring 
to  my  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  dated  the  16th  of  April.  In  that  communi¬ 
cation  I  offered  to  explain  everything  to  the  Commissioners,  and  expressed  my 
apprehension  of  f  being  dragged  before  the  public,  which,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  result,  must  inevitably  do  me  a  serious,  if  not  an  irreparable  injury.’ 

Now  when  I  called  at  the  office  on  Friday  last,  the  7th  instant,  to  collect  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  trial,  you  interrupted  me,  and  stated  that  you  were  authorized  to 
make  a  communication  to  me  from  Mr.  Lewis ;  that  Mr.  Lewis  and  yourself 
had  been  talking  together  on  the  subject  of  my  letter  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  with  reference  to  a  conversation  that  I  had  some  time  since  as  to  the  effect 
of  my  putting  in  a  plea  of  guilty ;  when  I  stated  to  you  that  I  was  so  desirous 
of  avoiding  publicity,  that  I  should  have  no  objection  to  do  so  if  the  law  officers 
would  consent  not  to  call  me  up  for  judgment ;  and  that  I  had  thought  of  em¬ 
ploying  Mr.  Meadows  White  to  negotiate  the  matter  with  them.”  Mr.  Mea¬ 
dows  White  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and 
I  thought  he  would  be  a  very  proper  person  to  meet  the  Solicitor  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  “  You  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  in  reference  to  my  letter  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  to  the  conversation  with  you,  that  Mr.  Lewis  authorized 
you  to  state  to  me,  that  it  was  far  from  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners  to  do  me 
an  injury,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  object  from  the  beginning  had  been 
simply  to  trace  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  fully  to  exonerate  their  present 
officers,  and  that,  therefore,  if  I  were  to  take  the  course  that  I  had  been  speak¬ 
ing  to  you  upon,  that  they  would,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  secure,  or  they 
would  be  happy  to  recommend  (or  words  to  that  effect,  for  you  varied  your 
expressions,)  the  course  that  would  be  the  most  lenient  and  the  least  injurious 
to  me.”  With  regard  to  this  paragraph,  this  paragraph  being  embodied  in  my 
affidavit,  must  necessarily  be  received  as  my  spontaneous  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  interview,  but  those  are  adopted  expressions ;  they  are  expressions 
which  I  adopted  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Owen  differing  with 
me  as  to  what  I  stated,  and  what  I  firmly  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
matter ;  but  I  stated  before  that  I  preferred  to  get  as  much  as  I  could,  seeing 
that  I  could  not  get  all.  “  My  communication  to  the  Commissioners  clearly 
pointed  out  my  apprehension  of  publicity.  My  conversations  with  you  have 
been  on  this  point,  and  that  I  would  rather  put  in  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  not  be 
called  up  for  judgment,  than  be  brought  before  the  public  and  acquitted. 
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Mr.  Jenh'n  Jones.  I  also  distinctly  stated  to  you,  on  Friday  last,  that  the  matter  was  of  such  import 

• - -  tance  to  me,  and  that  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid  publicity,  that  I  would  seriously 

15  August  1846.  think  over  what  you  had  communicated  to  me,  and  consult  my  lawyer  upon  the 
subject.  After  I  left  you,  I  told  Mr.  Owen  that  I  was  certain  Mr.  Humphrey 
would  not  consent,  and  that  I  would  put  in  the  plea  myself.”  Mr.  Owen  quite 
concurred  with  me  in  this ;  he  said  that  lawyers  always  like  to  make  costs ; 
and  a  great  deal  more  in  that  way,  and  that  it  would  be  the  far  better  way. 
“  I,  however,  called  upon  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
and  described  it  as  an  4  act  of  madness,’  and  urged  me  to  go  to  trial.  Finding 
that  Mr.  Humphrey  had  not  withdrawn  the  plea,  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  10th 
instant,  and  stated,  4  Flaving  full  confidence  that  they  (the  Commissioners) 
will  act  honourably  in  the  matter,  I  have  determined  to  withdraw  my  plea  of 
Not  Guilty,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  putting  in  the  plea  of  Guilty.  I  feel 
that  I  am  not  acting  so  submissively  to  you  as  a  client  ought,  and  that  it  is 
but  fair  to  you  to,  as  I  now  do,  exonerate  you  from  all  blame,  or  otherwise, 
with  respect  to  the  consequences  that  may  result  from  the  4  act  of  madness,’ 
which,  contrary  to  your  advice,  I  have  determined  upon.’  ”  Mr.  Humphrey 
urged  me,  by  all  the  means  he  possessed,  not  to  do  it.  44  Seeing,  then,  that 
your  conversation  with  Mr.  Lewis  had  reference  to  my  letter  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  to  the  conversation  that  I  had  with  you,  and  that  both  my  letter 
and  conversation  particularly  referred  to  my  anxiety  to  avoid  publicity, 
that  Mr.  Lewis  authorized  you  to  state  to  me  in  reference  to  these,  and  that 
if  I  took  the  course  that  I  was  speaking  to  you  upon,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  would  recommend  or  secure  the  course  that  would  be  the  most  lenient 
and  the  least  injurious  to  me,  I  respectfully  submit  that  I  was  fully  war¬ 
ranted  in  supposing  that  I  should  not  be  dragged  before  the  public,  or,  in 
othef* words,  be  called  up  for  judgment.  In  the  full  conviction  that  I 
should  not  he  called  up  for  judgment,  I  determined,  and  have  withdrawn  my 
plea  of  4  Not  Guilty.’  I  may  observe,  that  I  have  already  been  greatly 
punished  for  the  offence  imputed  to  me,  by  six  months  mental  anxiety,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  considerable  expense  incurred  in  preparing  for  trial.  1  am 
now  thoroughly  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners,  to  whom,  and  to  Mr. 
Lewis  in  particular,  I  beg  you  will  convey  my  sincere  thanks,  and  assure 
them  that  I  shall  ever  prove  grateful  to  them  for  their  kindness  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.”  That  was  what  I  conceived  I  should  have  received.  44  In  conclusion,  I 
beg  respectfully  to  observe  that  I  do  not  regret  the  step  that  1  have  taken, 
and  that  I  fully  rely  upon  the  Commissioners  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
communication  made  by  you  to  me  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lewis.”  This 
letter  I  actually  sent  to  Mr.  Coode  :  this  is  the  identical  letter  which  was 
addressed  to  him ;  it  was  sent  back  to  me  by  Mr.  Coode,  through  Mr.  Owen. 
Fortunately  for  me,  I  happened  not  to  be  at  home,  and  Mr.  Owen  kindly 
made  a  few  memorandums  in  the  margin  of  my  letter,  recommending  me 
what  to  do.  I  have  the  memorandum  here  in  his  handwriting,  in  which  he 
states,  4  All  reference  to  Mr.  Lewis  by  name  to  be  omitted,  substituting 
Commissioners.’  ”  In  another  part  there  is  the  statement,  44  After  I  left 
you  I  told  Mr.  Owen,”  and  so  on.  Mr.  Owen  puts  44  As  you  do  not  mention 
that  I  was  present  during  the  interview1,  I  should  prefer  your  omitting  refer¬ 
ence  to  me  here.”  In  consequence  of  those  suggestions,  I  sent  the  letter  in 
as  it  is  in  the  affidavit  I  have  made.  With  the  permission  of  the  Committee, 
I  wish  particularly  to  state  the  circumstances  under  which  I  wrote  the  letter 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  in  doing  which  I  have  been  accused  of  acting  improperly 
in  respect  to  the  Commissioners.  Having  endeavoured  to  get  an  interview 
with  the  Commissioners,  that  I  might  explain  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  them,  feeling  assured  that,  coupled  with  the  services  I  had  rendered 
to  the  Commissioners,  the  fact  that  I  had  been  instrumental  in  reducing  the 
establishment  to  the  extent  of  at  least  14  clerks,  that  I  had  saved  them  some 
thousands  of  pounds  annuully,  as  has  been  admitted  by  the  secretaries,  I  did 
feel  that  however  indiscreet  l  might  have  been,  with  regard  to  the  charge 
imputed  to  me — for  indiscretion  I  did  not  deny — I  did  think  that  if  they  would 
have  afforded  me  an  interview,  taking  into  consideration  my  services,  I  felt 
assured  after  I  had  given  them  an  explanation,  that  they  would  have  felt  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  that  it  was  consistent  with  their  public  duty  not  to  have  gone 
on  with  the  case  any  further.  But  after  the  Commissioners  had  stated  they 
would  take  into  consideration  any  written  statement  I  might  make,  thereby 
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leading  me  to  infer  that  the  power  was  in  their  hands  in  the  matter,  I  did  Mr.  Jcnkin  Jon? & 

feel  myself  justified  in  making  an  appeal  to  the  superior  officer  of  the  Com-  - - - 

mission.  15  August  184G. 

25177.  Mr.  Christie .]  Flow  was  that  statement  made  to  you,  that  if  you  sent 
in  a  written  statement  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — By  letter. 

25J 78*  Mr,  S.  Worthy. ]  Who  from? — From  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
signed  by  order  of  the  Board. 

25l 79.  Mr.  Christie.']  Did  this  letter  tell  you  that  if  you  sent  in  a  written 
statement  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — Yes.  I  have  not  it  by  me. 

I  know  I  have  such  a  letter. 

25180.  Had  you  previously  to  this  seen  anyone  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  subject  r — I  had  seen  the  Commissioners  at  the  commencement  of  the 
inquiry  ;  they  had  taken  my  examination. 

25181.  Who  took  your  examination  ? — Mr.  George  Lewis. 

25182.  Was  he  alone? — No. 

25183.  M  ho  was  with  him  ?— Mr.  Nicholls. 

25l^5’  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  Mr.  George  Lewis  examined  you 
upon  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

25184.  Before  doing  so,  did  he  inform  you  that  the  offence  with  which  you 
were  charged  was  a  misdemeanor  ? — Certainly  not. 

25186.  Did  he  inform  you  of  it  after  he  had  taken  your  statement? — He 
never  informed  me  of  it.  Mr.  Lewis  at  one  of  the  interviews  asked  me  if  I 
would  join  the  Commissioners  in  the  prosecution.  I  was  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  question  being  put  to  me,  and  I  said,  ef  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  a 
question  of  that  kind  off-hand  ;  I  will  consider  it.”  In  consequence  of  that,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Coode.  I  remember  distinctly  now  the  whole  of  the  circumstance 
connected  with  it,  and  Mr.  Coode  said,  “  Are  not  you  aware  the  offence  im¬ 
puted  to  you  is  a  misdemeanor  ?” 

25187.  Chairman.]  You  said  just  now,  that  you  were  contemplating  an 
appeal  to  a  superior  power  ? — I  felt  this  seeing  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  conducted 
the  whole  of  this  case,  knowing  as  I  did  from  my  experience  in  the  office,  that 
his  power  was  pretty  well  absolute  in  the  office,  I  found  I  had  no  chance  of 
any  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  and  I  determined  to  write  to 
Sir  James  Graham  upon  the  subject.  I  wrote  to  Sir  James  Graham,  not  at  all 
wishing  to  betray  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  Commissioners,  but  I  wrote  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  taking  this  view  of  the  ground  upon  which  I  wrote.  Had  Mr. 

Chadwick,  as  Secretary  of  that  Commission,  done  anything  which  I  considered 
improper  as  to  myself,  I  should  have  felt  my  course  would  have  been  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  Commissioners  against  Mr.  Chadwick.  Having  had  cause  to 
complain  of  the  Commissioners,  I  felt  my  proper  course  was  to  make  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  their  superior  officer.  Sir  James  Graham.  I  wrote  to  Sir  James 
Graham,  complaining  of  the  treatment  of  the  Commissioners,  to  this  effect : 
a  Sir, — You  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  George  Lewis, 
one  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  filed  an 
information  against  me  for  the  alleged  offence  of  negotiating,  &c.  for  the  sale 
of  an  office  under  Government.  I  now  beg  respectfully  to  request  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  charge  against  Mr.  Lewis,  which  I  am  prepared  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  upon  the  most  complete  and  unquestionable  evidence  before  any 
tribunal,  public  or  private.  I  deliberately  charge  Mr.  Lewis  (I  say  nothing 
now  of  another  of  the  Commissioners)  with  having  acted  in  defiance  and  in 
contempt  of  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  especially  framed  to  prevent  the 
very  act  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  and  by  the  commission  of  which  he  has 
rendered  himself  liable  to  penalties,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  office ;  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  competent  for  me  or  any  one  to  indict  him  for  the  same. 

The  offence  I  impute  to  Mr.  Lewis  is  this :  that  the  Commissioners  being 
appointed  to  act  as  a  Board,  they  are  only  authorized  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
their  office  when  the  whole  of  them  are  together,  or  when  two  at  least  of  them 
are  sitting,  (4  &  5  Will.  4,  cap.  76,  sec.  2),  except  when  acting  by  special  dele¬ 
gation  under  1  &  2  Viet.  cap.  56,  sec.  11.  This  power  to  act  singly,  by  delegation, 
is  jealously  guarded  by  the  statute  which  authorizes  it,  requiring  the  body  of 
the  Commissioners  to  make  the  delegation  by  a  solemn  act  under  their  hands 
and  seal,  having  the  approbation  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries 
of  State.  Provision  is  likewise  made  for  the  public  notification  of  such  dele¬ 
gation.  Now,  Mr.  George  Lewis  has,  at  different  times  (and  on  the  last  occa- 
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Mr.  Jmkin  Jones,  sion  between  Christmas  and  the  2d  of  January  1844)  assumed  to  act  as  Com- 

- -  missioner,  and  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  giving  directions, 

15  August  1846.  conducting  correspondence,  and  issuing  various  orders  under  the  seal  of  the 
Board,  with  his  own  name  affixed  at  the  time,  and  the  name  of  another  Com¬ 
missioner  fraudulently  added  afterwards ;  thus  usurping  the  functions  of  a 
most  important  office,  and  disregarding  all  the  checks  which  Parliament  has 
expressly  imposed  upon  the  sole  exercise  of  those  functions,  and  proving  his 
guilty  knowledge  by  the  subsequent  fraud  by  which  he  disguised  the  facts.” 

25188.  Mr.  M.  Sutton  ]  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter? — May  the  9th, 
1844. 

25189.  Mr.  Christie .]  Was  it  before  you  received  the  message  through  Mr. 
Coode  P-^-Yes,  that  was  on  June  the  7th  :  ‘f  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  important 
public  effect  of  such  illegal  issue  of  orders  by  any  one  of  the  Commissioners. 
I  request  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  actually  com¬ 
mitting  the  misdemeanor  daily,  during  a  portion  of  the  period  that  he  was 
industriously  hunting  up  evidence  to  convict  me.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  my 
charge  (I  have  no  wish  to  do  so)  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
who  will  prove  that  no  delegation  was  issued  to  one  of  the  Commissioners  ; 
and  the  Secretaries,  who  will  prove  that  Mr.  Lewis  alone  was  acting ;  and  by 
certain  of  the  orders  that  were  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  Board.  To  show 
that  I  am  not  making  an  idle  charge,  I  shall,  if  necessary,  call  for  the  following 
among  other  orders : — Rochford  Union  :  Dismissal  of  Schoolmistress  ;  issued 
December  28.  Wallingford  Union :  Valuation  ;  issued  December  30.  Swaffham 
Union :  Appropriation ;  issued  December  29.  Canterbury :  Workhouse  Rules  ; 
issued  1st  January  1844.  I  may  here  mention  that  I  assisted  Mr.  Chadwick  on 
one  occasion  in  the  preparation  of  a  case  which  was  to  have  been  submitted 
for  the  opinion  of  counsel,  in  reference  to  the  illegality  of  the  Commissioner’s 
proceedings.  Let  me  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  two  cases.  In  mine,  if 
guilty,  I,  a  mere  private  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  200/.  per  annum,  commit  an  offence 
against  an  Act  of  Parliament,  of  the  existence  of  which,  as  God  is  my  witness, 
I  never  heard  until  after  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  most  ungenerous  and  unjust  manner, 
extracted  all  he  could  from  me,  to  be  used  in  evidence  against  me.  Mr.  Lewis, 
a  highly  responsible  public  officer,  having  a  salary  of  2,000/.,  ten  times  the 
amount  received  by  me,  and  quite  aware  of  the  process  of  delegating  the  power 
of  the  Commissioners,  it  being  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners  when  they 
take  their  usual  and  recognized  holidays  to  obtain  a  delegation  from  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  I  submit  that  the  offence  committed  by  him  was  mani¬ 
festly  committed  deliberately  and  wilfully,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in 
saying,  that  legally  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  morally  of  a 
fraud  upon  the  public,  upon  the  Home  Government,  and  upon  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  however  aggravated  may  be  any  offence 
committed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  that  that  does  not  justify  the  one  imputed  to  me  ; 
but  as  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you,  in  another  communication,  that  Mr. 
Lewis  has  a  prejudice  against  me,  I  respectfully  submit  that  if  so,  that  circum¬ 
stance,  coupled  with  the  present  charge,  has  to  do  with  my  case  in  the  following 
respects  :  1st.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Lewis  alone  is  the  person  who  conducted  the 
case  against  me,  if  my  statements  be  true,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  he 
would  make  such  a  representation  to  the  Home  Office  as  would  materially 
operate  in  the  determination  to  prosecute ;  2d.  That  Mr.  Lewis  himself  having 
committed  a  misdemeanour,  and  in  the  act  of  committing  one  whilst  hunting 
up  evidence  to  convict  me,  is  manifestly  an  improper  person  to  take  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  proceedings  in  my  case.  I  purpose  in  another  communication 
respectfully  to  request  your  attention  to  some  observations  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Lewis’s  conduct  to  me  on  previous  occasions,  to  the  injustice  I  have  sustained 
at  his  hands,  and  to  the  services  which  I  have  rendered  the  public  whilst 
employed  in  the  Commission.” 

25190.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.\  Have  you  the  answer  to  that  letter? — The  answer 
to  that  letter  I  have  not  with  me.  I  think  I  can  remember  it. 

25191.  Can  you  find  that  letter  ? — I  can. 

25192.  Will  you  produce  it? — Yes ;  Im  sure  I  have  got  it. 

25193.  Where  is  it  ? — At  home. 

25194.  Why  did  not  you  bring  it  with  you? — I  saw  the  evidence  in  the 
Chronicle  this  morning,  and  came  here  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

25195-  Mr.  Christie .]  Will  you  produce  it  ? — The  circumstances  are  so  fresh 

in 
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in  my  mind,  that  I  can  give  you  the  answer  in  substance ;  the  letter  was  from 
Mr.  O’Brien,  it  was  to  this  effect :  that  as  my  conduct  was  about  to  become  the 
subject  of  public  investigation,  Sir  James  Graham  could  not  receive  any 
further  communication  from  me  of  a  similar  nature.  In  reply  to  that  I  stated, 
that  as  the  charge  I  had  brought  against  Mr.  Lewis  was  one  which  affected 
the  character  of  a  highly  responsible  public  officer,  and  whose  acts  Sir  James 
Graham  might  possibly  be  called  on  to  defend,  I  could  have  no  objection  to 
that  letter  being  considered  an  official  letter  to  the  Home  Secretary.  Mr. 
Lewis  could  not  find  certain  letters  which  had  been  written  in  reference  to 
my  liberation ;  finding  that  I  was  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners,  I  was 
naturally  anxious  to  obtain  my  liberty  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
I  had  always  understood  that  the  Commissioners,  at  the  last  moment,  had  used 
some  influence  to  prevent  my  being  called  up  for  judgment.  I  understood 
Hiat  Mr.  Lewis  wrote  a  letter:  that  Mr.  Coode  first  of  all  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  that  thereupon  Mr.  Lewis  wrote  to  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Commissioners  did  take 
some  steps  to  prevent  my  being  called  up  for  judgment,  because  I  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  recollection  that  in  Court,  the  present  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Jervis,  who 
was  my  Counsel,  not  being  aware  that  I  was  standing  close  by  him,  addressed 
my  solicitor  in  words  to  this  effect,  “  The  Commissioners  do  not  wish  this  case 
to  go  on,  the  Attorney-General  does  not  wish  this  case  to  go  on,  but  Sir  James 
Graham  has  determined  that  Mr.  Jones  shall  come  into  Court ;  that  man  is  a 
brute.” 

25196.  Those  were  the  words  which  you  heard  stated  by  Mr.  Jervis  ? — Yes; 
I  mention  that  as  proving  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  taken  some  steps  to  prevent  my 
being  called  up,  and  I  felt,  as  he  had  used  some  influence,  however  aggrieved 
I  might  feel  at  the  course  which  had  been  pursued,  I  would  not  retaliate  upon 
the  Commissioners. 

25197.  Was  Mr.  Humphrey  the  solicitor  to  whom  you  refer  ? — Yes;  I  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Jervis,  and  directly  my  solicitor  came  in,  he  went 
up  to  Mr.  Jervis  to  see  what  had  been  done,  and  Mr.  Jervis  made  the  remark 
which  I  have  stated.  The  Commissioners  have  found  that  letter  in  which  I 
expressed  my  gratitude  for  what  they  had  done.  I  undoubtedly  did  feel 
grateful  for  their  getting  me  a  remission  of  part  of  my  sentence,  and  I  had 
intended  most  sacredly  never  to  have  communicated  anything  of  what  I  have 
said  to  this  Committee,  had  it  not  been  for  the  attempt  of  the  Commissioners 
to  do  away  with  the  statement  of  fact  as  given  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Parker. 
Had  Mr.  Owen  not  stated  what  he  did  state  yesterday  1  should  never  have 
troubled  the  Committee  as  I  have  done.  My  petition  was  drawn  up  similarly 
to  the  letter  contained  in  my  affidavit.  That  petition  to  the  Home  Office 
I  can  very  easily  conceive  may  be  brought  against  me,  and  it  may  be  stated, 
Why  did  not  you  embody  in  that  your  objection  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  conduct  P  That 
petition  was  drawn  up  under  circumstances  in  which  I  could  not  put  the  real 
facts  into  the  petition.  The  draft  of  my  petition  was  sent  to  the  Poor-law 
Office.  It  was  examined  by  Mr.  George  Lewis,  and  approved  of  by  him,  and 
he  promised  to  give  it  his  support. 

25198.  Chairman. J  How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Lewis  saw  your  petition  ? — • 
I  was  told  so. 

25199.  Mr.  S.  IVortley .]  Whom  by? — By  Mr.  Coode  and  by  Mr.  Owen. 
They  said  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  seen  it,  and  promised  to  give  it  his  support.  The 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Home  Office  by  Mr.  Masterman.  Mr.  Master- 
man  received  what  I  believe  would  be  considered  the  usual  reply,  that  they 
saw  no  reason  for  the  remission  of  the  sentence.  Upon  that  I  strongly  doubted 
whether  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  ever  interfered  in  my  behalf  at  all, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Coode  to  this  effect:  “  July  10th, 
1845.  Dear  Sir, — It  is  nearly  three  months  since  I  petitioned  the  Home  Office. 
The  draft  of  my  petition  wfas  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
promised  to  take  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Sir  James  Graham  in  its  sup¬ 
port.  I11  consequence  of  this  promise  I  purposely  omitted  alluding  to  the  fact 
of  my  having  withdrawn  my  plea  upon  a  promise  of  Mr.  Lewis,  that  he  would 
secure  a  lenient  course,  and  a  course  that  should  not  injure  me,  &c.”  As  to 
those  expressions,  I  took  the  precaution  in  all  my  correspondence  to  confine 
myself  to  the  adopted  expressions,  and  those  were  adopted  expressions,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  my  original  letter  to  Mr.  Coode.  “  Now  I  must  state  candidly,  that 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  (my  petition  having  been  rejected)  that  Mr.  Lewis  has 
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not  spoken  in  my  behalf  to  Sir  James  Graham.  Perhaps  he  has  not  had  an 
opportunity ;  you  will  therefore  oblige  me  by  asking  him  if  he  has  performed 
his  promise,  and  if  not,  whether  he  will  seek  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  facts 
to  Sir  James  Graham.  I  am  now  almost  indifferent  about  a  mitigation,  but 
I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  damnable  fact  that  I  have  been  entrapped  and 
grossly  deceived,  and  shall  never  forget  the  fact,  unless  I  receive  some  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  cease  thinking  of  the  matter,  but  that  will  never  be  the  case 
unless  I  obtain  some  mitigation,  and  that  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Lewis. 
The  matter  cannot  and  shall  not  rest  as  it  is.  Yours,  &c.  J.  Jones.  P.  S. — 
I  hope  to  hear  from  you  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  at  the  latest.  If  I  do  not  hear 
from  you  by  then  I  shall  consider  that  I  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
Commissioners.  Please,  without  fail,  let  me  have  back  my  brief  to  counsel.” 

25200.  Mr.  D' Israeli.]  What  was  your  sentence  ? — Twelve  months’  im¬ 
prisonment. 

25201.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  Have  you  the  answer  to  that  letter?- — The  answer 
was  a  verbal  one.  I  believe  it  was  not  in  confidence,  if  so,  nothing  would  in¬ 
duce  me  to  betray  it ;  Mr.  Coode  called  on  me,  and  seeing  I  had  given  so  short 
a  time,  Tuesday  at  the  latest,  Mr.  Coode  stated  I  had  better  not  do  anything 
hastily,  1  had  better  wait  a  bit,  and  see  what  could  be  done.  I  was  liberated 
almost  immediately  after,  without  making  any  application,  nor  do  I  know  to 
this  moment,  by  what  means  I  was  so,  but  I  was  told  I  was  no  longer  to  be 
detained. 

25202.  Mr.  D' Israeli.]  How  long  were  you  in  prison? — Eight  months. 

25203.  Mr.  Christie.]  How  long  after  you  wrote  this  letter  did  you  obtain 
your  liberation  ? — I  was  liberated  on  the  23d. 

25204.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  George  Lewis  saw  that  letter  before  your 
liberation  ? — I  cannot  say  that  he  did ;  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  did. 

25205.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that  Mr.  Lewis  saw 
that  letter  ? — My  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  saw  that  letter  are  these  :  that 
seeing  I  had  drawn  up  a  petition  to  the  Home  Office,  that  was  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  merchants  in  the  city,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Masterman,  and  that 
thereupon  Sir  James  Graham  saw  no  reason  for  liberating  me,  it  struck  me  as 
very  singular,  that  so  soon  after  I  had  written  this  letter,  containing  a  threat  of 
exposure,  I  should  be  liberated.  No  new  facts  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Home  Secretary  by  me. 

25206.  How  long  had  you  been  in  prison  when  the  first  application  was 
made  ?  — Speaking  from  memory,  I  should  say  between  four  and  five  months. 

25207.  How  long  when  the  second  application  was  made  ? —  I  am  not  aware 
that  a  second  application  was  made. 

25208.  How  long  had  you  been  in  prison  when  you  were  liberated? — Eight 
months  precisely  to  a  day. 

25209.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  first  application  was  made,  you  had  not 
served  half  your  time,  but  when  you  were  liberated  you  had  served  two-thirds  ? 
—Yes. 

25210.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  anything  pass  subsequently  to  the  interview  when 
Mr.  Coode  informed  you  it  was  a  misdemeanor  ? — Mr.  Coode  states  distinctly 
that  he  had  several  conversations  with  Mr.  Lewis  about  what  I  had  stated  as  to 
putting  in  my  plea,  and  with  regard  to  that  I  may  mention  that  I  remember 
that  Mr.  Owen  had  told  me,  that  putting  in  a  plea  in  the  Crown  Office  was  a 
mere  matter  of  form. 

25211.  Mr.  S.  Worthy.]  You  have  stated  you  have  not  to  this  moment  the 
least  idea  by  what  means  you  were  liberated  ? — It  is  my  impression. 

25212.  What  is  you  impression? — My  impression  is,  that  Mr.  Lewis  must 
have  interfered  in  my  behalf. 

25213.  Is  that  letter  of  July  the  28tli  your  hand-writing  ( handing  a  letter  to 
the  Witness )  ? — It  is  ;  this  letter  is  dated  July  the  28th. 

25214.  Do  you  not  in  that  letter  offer  your  thanks  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his 
prompt  attention  to  your  case,  and  for  having  obtained  your  liberation  ? — I  will 
read  it :  “  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  address  you,  and  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  having  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  my  release  from  incar¬ 
ceration.  Oblivious  of  the  sufferings  that  I  have  patiently  endured,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  impression  existing  in  my  mind  that  I  had  been  unjustly  and  most 
severely  dealt  with  by  the  Government,  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  recent 
kindness  you  have  bestowed  on  me  by  the  very  prompt  manner  that  you 
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have  espoused  my  cause,  and  which  must  have  been  pleaded  with  more  than  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones. 

ordinary  zeal  to  have  produced  the  desired  effect.  I  beg  to  reiterate  my  thanks  - - 

for  the  exercise  of  your  influence  to  gain  my  liberation,  and  shall  remember  it  l5  August  1846. 
with  feelings  of  gratitude.” 

25215.  In  that  letter  do  not  you  confine  your  complaint  to  a  complaint 
against  the  Government,  and  thank  Mr.  Lewis  for  having  obtained  your  libera¬ 
tion  ? — By  Government  I  meant  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  and  the  Home 
Office.  The  Poor-law  Commission  is  a  part  of  the  Government ;  and  with 
regard  to  my  thanking  Mr.  Lewis,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  have  not 
been  told  in  confidence  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  the  means  of  liberating  me,  but  I 
always  laboured  under  the  impression  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  letter  I  had 
written  to  Mr.  Coode,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  submitted  to  him.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lewis,  under  the  influence  of  this  letter,  did  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  obtain  my  liberation,  and  believing  that,  I  wrote  to  him  as  if  I  knew 
that  he  had  done  it. 

25216.  Mr.  Wakleyk]  Did  you  receive  any  answer  to  that  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis 
of  the  28th  of  July  ? — No. 

25217.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  Your  belief  is,  if  you  address  a  threat  to  a  public 
officer  of  disclosures  as  to  the  conduct  of  another  public  officer,  that  he  is 
likely  immediately  to  abandon  his  duty,  and  take  a  different  course  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  my  impression  is  that  a  public  officer  would.  I  think  Mr. 

Lewis  did. 

25218.  Was  it  with  the  same  object  you  addressed  those  threats  of  exposure 
to  Sir  James  Graham  P — No  ;  my  object  in  addressing  Sir  James  Graham  I 
think  I  have  explained,  that  I  looked  "upon  Sir  James  Graham,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  same  light  as  I  should  have  looked  at  the  Commissioners 
towards  Mr.  Chadwick.  If  I  had  received  any  injustice  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Chadwick,  I  should  have  complained  to  the  Commissioners.  Having  received 
an  injustice  from  Mr.  Lewis,  knowing  he  wras  committing  a  misdemeanor  while 
he  was  hunting  up  evidence  to  convict  me,  I  complained  to  Sir  James  Graham 
of  what  Mr.  Lewis  had  done. 

25219.  Did  you  think  you  were  doing  nothing  inconsistent  in  complaining 
to  a  superior  officer  of  another  officer  of  the  Government,  in  order  to  induce 
that  other  officer  to  forego  proceedings  against  you  for  improper  conduct  on 
your  part  ? — I  did  not  state  that. 

25220.  That  was  the  effect  of  your  letter? — -That  might  have  been  the 
inference. 

25221.  What  was  your  intention  in  addressing  that  letter  ?— My  intention 
was  to  let  Sir  Janies  Graham  know  that  he  who  was  hunting  up  evidence 
against  me  was  committing  a  misdemeanor  himself. 

25222.  Was  it  not  to  induce  Sir  James  Graham  not  to  allow  the  prosecution 
to  proceed  ? — That  he  might  give  me  an  interview  to  explain  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

25223.  That  he  might  not  allow  the  prosecution  to  proceed  ?— That  he 
might  exercise  his  discretion  whether  it  should  proceed  or  not. 

25224.  In  your  letter  to  Lord  Courtenay  you  state  that  you  withdrew  your 
plea  of  not  guilty  entirely  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Lewis :  in  your 
affidavit  you  state  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  your  interview  with  Mr. 

Coode  you  entered  a  plea  of  guilty :  when  you  in  your  letter  speak  of  doing  it 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Lewis,  and  in  your  affidavit  of  doing  it  in 
consequence  of  the  interview  with  Mr.  Coode,  do  you  refer  to  the  same 
transaction  ? — Certainly. 

25225.  And  you  consider  the  interview  with  Mr.  Coode  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Lewis?— Certainly,  because  he  stated,  “  I  am  authorized  by  Mr.  Lewis  to 
state  what  I  do  state.” 

25226.  Is  that  the  only  suggestion  which  reached  you  from  Mr.  George 
Lewis,  namely,  that  conveyed  to  you  as  you  suppose  in  that  interview  with  Mr. 

Coode  ? — Yes. 

25227.  In  that  interview  with  Mr.  Coode,  I  understand  you  Mr.  Coode 
never  did,  in  form,  state  to  you  that  if  you  pleaded  guilty  you  should  not  be 
brought  up  for  judgment?— I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Coode  said  if  I  pleaded 
guilty  it  should  not  be  pushed  further. 

25228.  Were  you  aware  at  that  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
the  Crown  t  I  was  aware  that  in  that,  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases  which  the 
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Mr.  Jenldn  Jones .  Commissioners  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  law  officers,  it  was  in  their 

- - -  hands,  but  I  knew  that  there  was  in  other  instances  a  discretion  in  the  Com- 

15  August  1846.  missioners  whether  the  matter  should  go  on  or  not;  the  Commissioners  had 
stated  in  their  letter  to  me  that  they  would  give  attention  to  any  written  state¬ 
ment  which  I  might  make. 

25229.  Were  you  not  prosecuted  by  an  ex  officio  information  at  the  instance 
of  the  Attorney-general '—At  the  instance  of  Mr.  George  Lewis. 

25230.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  an  ex  officio  information  and  a 
common  criminal  information? — I  do. 

25231.  An  ex  officio  information  is  filed  upon  the  responsibility  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  not  upon  affidavits,  as  in  an  ordinary 
prosecution  ? — Yes;  and  I  believe  the  information  was  filed  at  the  instance  of 
the  Attorney-general,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-general  that  I 
ought  not  to  be  brought  into  court. 

2523 1*.  You  say  Mr.  Owen  told  you  that  entering  a  plea  of  guilty  would 
not  necessarily  bring  you  into  court  ? — Quite  so. 

25232.  You  did  plead  guilty  without  going  into  court,  did  not  you? — My 
solicitor  put  in  my  plea. 

25233.  Then  Mr.  Owen  did  not  deceive  you  in  that  respect ?* — No;  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  wTas  merely  a  simple  record  ;  I  believed  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  at  an  end. 

25234.  In  the  communication  Mr.  Owen  had  with  you,  was  he  advising  you 
as  a  friend  as  to  the  best  shape  in  which  you  could  put  the  letter  you  spoke  of, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  lenient  consideration  of  the  case? — -I  had  reason 
to  believe  he  was  doing  it  as  a  private  friend.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  all  Mr. 
Owen’s  conversations  with  me  I  think  he  acted  with  perfect  consistency  with 
respect  to  his  duty  to  the  Commission ;  but  knowing  as  he  did  the  character 
of  other  parties  in  the  transaction,  he  suggested  to  me  what  he  did  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  I  had  with  him,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  I  had  stated 
to  him  this,  that  as  to  putting  in  a  plea  of  guilty,  I  thought  to  do  so  I  must  go 
to  trial.  He  said,  “  You  are  wrong,  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  Crown  Office  is 
to  make  a  record  of  it.” 

25235.  Mr.  Owen  stated  yesterday  that  in  a  conversation  he  had  had  with 
you,  you  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  cruel  that  your  case  should  have 
been  brought  before  the  public  again  in  the  manner  it  had  been  by  Mr.  Parker  ? 
—I  did. 

25236.  Did  not  you  think  it  was  a  very  unnecessary  and  a  very  cruel  thing? 
— I  think  it  was  totally  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for. 

25237.  Then  Mr.  Owen  was  justified  in  making  that  representation? — It  is 
perfectly  true. 

25238.  Before  the  last  lei  ter  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Coode,  you 
had  written  a  former  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  had  not  you  ? — I  had  written 
to  the  Commissioners  on  the  16th  of  April. 

25239.  Which  is  set  out  in  your  affidavit? — It  is. 

25240.  Did  not  you  also  in  that  affidavit  set  out  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction  upon  which  the  charge  against  you  was  founded  ? — No  doubt  I 
did. 

25241.  Was  it  upon  the  view  of  that  transaction,  as  set  out  by  yourself,  that 
the  court  sentenced  you  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment? — Upon  a  view  of  the 
whole  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  strong  language  used  by  the  Attorney- 
general. 

25242.  Then  the  Attorney-general  did  use  strong  language  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion  ? — He  used  strong  language  on  the  Saturday,  when  on  the  Friday  he  had 
stated  it  was  a  case  which  should  not  come  into  court. 

25243.  Did  not  he  rely  on  your  statement  of  facts  as  being  the  ground  upon 
which  the  sentence  was  to  be  given  ? — I  cannot  say. 

25244.  In  his  address  to  the  court,  did  not  he? — I  cannot  say. 

25245.  Were  there  any  other  affidavits  filed  that  you  remember  — Yes; 
there  were  several,  there  were  some  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
some  by  myself. 

25246.  Were  they  filed  for  that  purpose? — I  believe  they  filed  an  affidavit  of 
the  interviews  I  had  had  with  them,  and  other  affidavits. 

25247.  Were  those  affidavits  in  answer  to  this  allegation  in  your  affidavit,  as 
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to  your  having  been  entrapped  into  pleading  guilty  ? — They  had  never  seen  my 
affidavits  ;  they  came  into  court  simultaneously. 

25248.  Did  I  understand  you  that  you  had  altered  that  letter  to  Mr.  Coode 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Owen  ?—  Certainly. 

25249.  By  striking  out  the  word  u  Lewis,”  and  puting  in  “  Commissioners,” 
and  omitting  the  name  of  “  Coode”  ? — Omitting  the  name  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

25250.  Not  omitting  the  name  of  Mr.  Coode? — No,  Mr.  Owen. 

25251.  There  is  another  considerable  omission  in  this  letter,  as  it  is  set  out 
upon  the  affidavit,  of  a  passage  of  some  lines ;  can  you  account  for  that  ? —  t 
was  Mr.  Owen’s  suggestion ;  there  is  a  memorandum  to  that  effect  as  to  the 
passage  you  allude  to  ;  Mr.  Owen  states,  “  as  you  do  not  mention  I  was  present 
during  the  interview,  I  should  prefer  your  omitting  reference  to  me  here.” 

25252.  Am  I  to  understand  that  that  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Coode  in  the 
altered  form  ? — Quite  so. 

25253.  That  letter  set  out  in  the  affidavit  was  not  the  original  one  which 
you  wrote,  but  the  one  you  eventually  sent  to  Mr.  Coode  ? — Exactly  so. 

25254.  In  that  letter  you  recite  the  interview  with  Mr.  Coode,  do  not  you  ? 
— I  do. 

25255.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  at  no  time,  nor  by  any  person,  was  it  in  terms 
said  to  you,  if  you  will  plead  guilty  you  shall  not  be  called  up  for  judgment  ? — 
Certainly,  that  if  I  would  plead  guilty  the  Commissioners  would  not  push  the 
matter  further. 

25256.  In  what  respect  did  they  push  the  matter  further  ? — They  did  not 
push  it  further,  except  by  putting  in  those  affidavits  of  aggravation. 

25257.  Were  there  any  affidavits  in  aggravation,  or  were  there  any  other 
affidavits  than  the  affidavit  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  deceiving  you  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any  affidavits  but  those  I  mentioned  to  you. 

25258.  You  had,  before  you  made  the  affidavit  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Coode, 
suggested  that  you  had  been  deceived  ;  you  said  you  had  a  right  to  infer  that 
they  meant  not  to  call  you  up  for  judgment  ? — Yes ;  I  have  stated,  that  to  my 
astonishment,  after  my  interview  with  Mr.  Coode,  he  sent  to  me  to  explain 
something  with  regard  to  my  being  called  up  for  judgment  when  I  had  not  had 
any  interview  with  him  about  it. 

25259.  Mr.  Coode  never  acquiesced  in  your  interpretation  of  the  interview  ? 
- — Yes,  he  did. 

25260.  You  interpreted  what  he  said  as  a  promise  that  you  should  not  be 
called  up  for  judgment;  Mr.  Coode  denied  that? — Mr.  Coode  denied  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  I  have  used ;  he  stated  that  what  he  said  was,  “  If  I  adopted 
the  course  I  was  speaking  to  him  about.”  But  that  was  in  the  withdrawal  of 
my  plea. 

25261.  Mr.  Coode  stated  he  never  had  authority  to  state  that  you  should  not 
be  called  up  for  judgment,  did  not  he  ? — Mr.  Coode  merely  stated  what  the 
terms  were  he  used. 

25262.  In  what  respect  do  you  say  the  Commissioners  broke  their  engage¬ 
ment  not  to  push  the  matter  further? — I  have  not  stated  that. 

25263.  Did  they  push  it  further  ? — What  I  have  stated  to  the  Committee  is, 
as  embodied  in  my  letter,  that  the  Commissioners  stated  to  me,  through  Mr. 
Coode,  by  the  language  I  have  adopted,  that  if  I  pursued  the  course  he  wTas 
speaking  to  me  on,  they  would  recommend  that  I  should  not  be  brought  up  for 
judgment,  but  that  there  should  be  some  slight  punishment. 

25264.  Did  you  not  in  that  letter  state  yourself  that  you  were  so  desirous  of 
avoiding  publicity  that  you  would  have  no  objection  to  plead  guilty,  if  the  law 
officers  would  consent  not  to  call  you  up  for  judgment  ? — Yes. 

25265.  Then  you  were  aware  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  consent  of  the  law 
officers  ? — Yes. 

25266.  With  respect  to  pushing  it  further,  you  have  told  us  that  your  counsel 
said  upon  the  occasion  of  your  being  brought  up,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  Commissioners? — Quite  so. 

25267.  In  what  respect  did  they  pu$h  it  further  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
they  did  push  it  further.  What  I  nfean  to  convey  to  the  Committee  is,  that 
they  gave  me  to  understand,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  they  intended  to  lead 
me  into  a  withdrawal  of  my  plea,  by  leading  me  to  understand,  from  the  con¬ 
versation  I  had  with  Mr.  Coode,  and  that  Mr.  Coode  said,  in  reference  to  them, 
and  from  the  circumstance  they  had  stated  in  their  letter  to  me,  that  they 
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- - -  Was  in  their  hands.  I  believe  it  was  in  their  hands  at  that  time,  and  that  it 

15  August  184C.  was  in  the  power  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  not  to  go  further  in  the 
matter. 

25268.  In  that  affidavit  do  not  you  advert  to  the  necessity  of  having  the 
consent  of  the  law  officers  ?  —I  believe  it  was  necessary. 

25269.  You  stated  that  you  heard  your  counsel  say,  “  the  law  officers  were 
proceeding  against  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners.”  Were  not  you  aware  from 
that  that  they  had  not  in  their  power  to  stop  it  ? — It  was  too  late  then. 

252  *0.  What  do  you  mean  by  stating  in  your  letter  to  Lord  Courtenay  that 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  insisted  on  your  being  brought  up  for  judgment 
against  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  “  that  the  withdrawal  of  my  plea 
of  not  guilty  was  done  entirely  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Lewis,  and  that 
I  was  brought  up  for  judgment  against  the  advice  of  the  then  Attorney 
General.”  Am  I  to  understand  that  by  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  the  - 
Attorney  General  into  that  statement,  you  mean  to  imply  that  you  were 
brought  up  for  judgment  by  his  advice  ?  —Certainly. 

25271.  Then  you  admit  you  were  not  brought  up  for  judgment  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Mr.  George  Lewis  ? — I  cannot  state  what  he  had  done  privately ;  1 
state  what  I  heard  in  court. 

25272.  It  was  also  stated  by  your  counsel  in  court,  that  It  was  at  the  instance 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  ? — Yes. 

25273.  And  in  fact,  before  you  were  brought  up  for  judgment,  you  had 
written  that  threatening  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — -I  had  written  that 
letter,  if  you  construe  it  into  a  threatening  letter ;  I  call  it  a  complaint  of  an 
inferior  officer  to  a  superior. 

25274.  A  threat  to  expose  that  superior  officer  to  a  proceeding  for  misde¬ 
meanour  ? — 1  stated  he  was  subject  to  it,  and  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  it. 

25275.  You  said  you  wrote  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  that  after 
that  you  were  liberated? — To  Mr.  Coode. 

25276.  And  you  believe  that  letter  to  have  been  communicated  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  you  believe  it  to  have  operated  by  fear  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lewis 
in  procuring  your  liberation  ? — I  did  believe  it. 

25277.  Did  you  likewise  expect  your  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham  could 
operate  by  fear  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lewis  in  reference  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? 

— I  thought  it  would  operate  as  a  matter  of  common  justice. 

25278.  Did  you  expect  it  operate  by  fear? — I  expected  it  to  operate  as  a 
matter  of  common  justice. 

25279.  Did  you  mean  it  to  operate  by  fear? — 1  thought  it  would  have 
operated  as  it  ought  to  have  operated;  to  have  induced  Sir  James  Graham  to 
have  dealt  even  handed  with  me,  and  Mr.  George  Lewis,  and  that  if  my  case 
was  one  that  required  investigation,  so  did  that  of  Mr.  George  Lewis. 

25280.  If  Sir  James  Graham  had  allowed  the  prosecution  against  you  to  be 
abandoned,  you  would  have  said  as  you  do  subsequently,  as  you  do  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  your  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis,  that  he  had  abandoned  it  from  fear  ? — I  might 
have  stated  so  ;  I  cannot  say  what  I  should  have  done. 

25281.  When  was  it  that  you  addressed  that  last  letter  to  Mr.  Coode,  which 
you  yourself  term  a  threat  ? — On  the  10th  of  July. 

25282.  How  long  had  you  been  in  prison  then  ? — About  seven  and  a  half 
months. 

25283.  How  long  were  you  in  prison  altogether? — Eight  months. 

25284.  Upon  a  statement  of  your  case,  and  of  your  offence,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office,  you  were  sentenced  to  12  months’  imprisonment  by  the  Court  of  Gueen  s 
Bench  ?  — I  was  sentenced  upon  the  whole  of  the  facts  I  have  stated  to  you, 
after  I  had  laid  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  by  withdrawing  my  plea. 

25285.  And  then,  no  doubt,  the  fact  of  your  having  withdrawn  your  plea 
was  heard  by  your  counsel  in  mitigation,  was  not  it  ? — It  was.  ... 

25286.  Was  not  it  also  remarked  upon  by  the  court  as  a  matter  of  mitigation, 
which  induced  them  to  give  a  more  lenient  sentence  ? — Certainly  not,  to  my 
belief. 

25287.  You  heard  the  judgment  ? — Yes. 

25288.  Was  it  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Pattison  ? — No,  by  Mr.  Justice  Wil¬ 
liams.  My  impression  was  that  the  court  laboured  under  a  misimpression, 
that  because  Mr.  Marshall  was  dead  therefore  I  withdrew  my  plea,  that  I 
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wanted  to  make  it  appear  that  I  would  not  have  withdrawn  my  plea  but  for 
that. 

25289.  Marshall  was  the  principal  evidence  for  the  prosecution  ? — Yes. 

25290.  And  he  was  dead,  was  not  he? — He  was  not  when  I  withdrew  my 
plea  ;  he  was  when  I  was  brought  up  for  judgment. 

25291.  Do  you  mean  to  adhere  to  the  statement  that  no  allusion  was  made 
to  that  plea  of  guilty  as  a  subject  for  mitigation  ? — My  impression  is,  that  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

25292.  Did  the  court  state  that  they  had  taken  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  in  mitigation  which  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  give  weight  to  ? — 
I  cannot  state  what  the  court  said  at  this  time  ;  it  is  in  the  public  papers  what 
they  did  say. 

25293.  In  this  letter  have  you  since  expressed  your  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lewis 
for  the  course  he  has  taken  ? — I  stated  in  that  letter  that  I  was  grateful  for  the 
past ;  and  for  what  he  has  done  I  am  grateful. 

25294.  Are  you  now  aware  that  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  bring  you  up  for  judg¬ 
ment  ? — I  am  aware  that  I  heard  the  present  Attorney  General  state,  that  the 
Commissioners  did  not  wish  the  case  to  go  on,  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
did  not  wish  it. 

25295.  Mr.  Christie .]  At  wdiat  stage  of  the  proceedings  did  you  write  that 
letter  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? — After  I  had  failed  to  get  an  interview  with  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners. 

25296.  Was  it  previously  to  your  withdrawal  of  your  plea  of  not  guilty  ? — 
Decidedly  previously  to  my  seeing  Mr.  Coode,  and  previously  to  my  attempt¬ 
ing  to  collect  any  evidence  whatever. 

25297.  That  letter  had  no  reference  to  any  attempt  on  your  part  to  prevail 
on  Mr.  Lewis  to  prevent  you  being  brought  up  for  judgment  ? — Certainly  not. 

25298.  You  have  told  us  about  the.  alterations  which  you  made  in  your  letter 
to  Mr.  Coode,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Owen  ? — Stated  to  me  to 
be  from  Mr.  Coode  by  Mr.  Owen.  I  think  it  right  to  observe,  with  regard  to 
the  suggestion,  my  firm  belief  is  that  the  suggestion  was  meant  as  an  act  of 
kindness  to  be,  seeing  that  I  was  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners,  not  to 
annoy  Mr.  Lewis,  by  fixing  the  conduct  upon  him  individually. 

25299.  I  presume  your  object  was  to  get  Mr.  Lewis  to  use  all  the  influence 
he  could  to  prevent  your  being  brought  up  ? — To  induce  him  to  fulfil  what  he 
had  promised. 

25300.  You  had  previously  understood  that  he  had  promised  that  you 
should  not  be  brought  up  for  judgment ;  you  were  afterwards  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  convey  such  a  promise,  and  then  you  wrote  that 
letter  to  Mr.  Coode  to  induce  Mr.  Lewis  to  do  what  he  had  previously  pro¬ 
mised  ? — Yes. 

25301.  You  adopted  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Owen,  thinking 
they  were  advising  you  to  frame  the  letter  so  as  to  produce  the  most  favour¬ 
able  impression  on  Mr.  Lewis  ?— -Yes. 

25302.  And  one  of  the  suggestions  made  to  you  in  Mr.  Owen’s  handwriting 
appearing  on  the  letter,  1  understand  to  be  to  suppress  Mr.  George  Lewis’s 
name,  to  speak  always  of  the  Commissioners  where  you  have  spoken  of  Mr. 
George  Lewis  by  name? — Entirely. 

25303.  If  you  had  expected  to  be  bound  by  that  letter  as  your  own  state¬ 
ment  of  the  circumstances,  I  presume  you  would  not  have  sent  it  in  in  the 
shape  in  which  you  did  ? — Certainly  not. 

25304.  That  was  a  letter  written  with  a  particular  object,  and  expressed  so 
as  to  be  most  likely  to  attain  that  object  ? — Quite  so. 

25305.  With  regard  to  the  second  letter  to  Mr.  Coode,  written  shortly 
before  your  liberation,  have  you  been  informed  by  any  one  that  Mr.  Lewis  saw 
that  letter  ? — I  have  an  impression  that  I  have  been  told  that  he  did  see  it,  a 
strong  impression. 

25306.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  have  an  impression  that  you  have 
been  told  by  some  one  that  Mr.  Lewis  saw  that  letter ;  that  you  have  been  so 
told  by  some  one,  and  that  from  scruples  as  to  confidence,  you  do  not  wish  to 
mention  the  person  who  told  you? —It  is  a  matter  I  cannot  state  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  without  a  breach  of  confidence,  that  is  the  fact. 

25307.  You  do  not  wish  to  answer  any  question  as  to  whether  you  have 
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been  told  by  any  one,  and  who  that  was,  that  Mr.  Lewis  saw  that  letter?— 
I  do  not  wish  to  break  confidence. 

25308.  You  do  not  wish  to  answer  the  question  ? — I  do  not. 

25309.  You  expressed  in  your  first  letter  to  Mr.  Coode,  and  I  think  you 
have  also  stated  here,  that  you  had  a  very  great  desire  to  avoid  publicity,  and 
that  you  would  rather  have  pleaded  guilty,  expecting  nothing  more  would 
come  of  it  than  stand  a  public  trial  and  be  acquitted  r — Yes. 

25310.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  of  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  you  so  anxious  to  avoid  publicity  ? — The  circumstances  are  of  a 
delicate  character ;  the  truth  is,  that  at  that  time  there  were  differences  exist¬ 
ing  in  my  office. 

2531 1.  At  this  time  you  had  left  the  Poor-law  Commission? — I  had. 

25312.  And  you  were  in  another  office? — Yes,  there  were  circumstances  at 
that  time  which  1  have  stated  to  Mr.  Coode ;  he  and  Mr.  Owen  were  well 
aware  of  the  circumstances  ;  it  was  well  known  at  that  time  there  were  serious 
differences  existing  in  the  office  I  now  hold  between  various  parties  concerned. 
The  Committee  will  excuse  my  entering  precisely  into  the  matter,  on  account 
of  the  office.  I  felt  that  if  my  case  came  into  court  at  that  identical  time  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  injury  to  me,  in  addition  to  that  which  already  existed, 
and  on  that  account  I  felt  anxious  to  do  everything  possible,  and  there  was 
no  sacrifice  I  would  not  make  to  avoid  a  public  trial,  and  from  speaking  to 
Mr.  Owen  upon  that,  in  a  great  measure,  arose  the  withdrawal  of  my  plea. 

25313.  Your  opinion  was  that  a  public  trial,  though  the  result  even  might 
be  your  acquittal,  would  peril  your  position  iri  your  own  office  ?— Yes,  because 
I  still  feel  that  when  an  accusation  is  once  made,  a  stigma  still  exists,  and  I 
preferred  a  quiet  record  in  the  Crown  office  to  undergoing  a  trial. 

25314.  You  had  frequently  told  Mr.  Coode  that  you  were  extremely  desirous 
to  avoid  publicity  ? — Yes,  it  was  well  known. 

25315 .  When  you  showed  Mr.  Coode,  or  sent  to  Mr.  Coode,  your  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  conversation  with  him  and  Mr.  Owen,  he  excepted  to  the  terms 
you  adopted  of  his,  that  if  you  pleaded  guilty  you  should  not  be  brought  up 
for  judgment  ? — He  did. 

2531.6.  What  were  the  terms  he  suggested? — He  suggested  the  terms  I  have 
embodied  in  my  letter ;  he  stated  he  did  not  use  any  precise  expression  as  to 
pleading  guilty,  but  that  he  stated,  “  if  I  adopted  the  course  I  was  speaking  to 
him  upon.”  That  course  which  I  had  been  speaking  to  him  upon  was,  pleading 
guilty. 

253 1 7*  The  difference  between  Mr.  Goode’s  terms  and  yours  was  this:  you 
had  said,  “  You  shall  not  be  brought  up  for  judgment,”  and  he  had  said,  “  What 
you  are  speaking  of  shall  be  done,”  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — My  statement 
was,  that  the  matter  should  not  be  proceeded  with  any  further. 

25318.  You  say  you  had  frequently  spoken  to  him  of  your  not  being  brought 
up  for  judgment  ? — Yes. 

25319.  You  have  said  that  you  had  then  left  the  Poor-law  Commission  and 
were  in  another  office,  where  you  felt  your  position  might  be  in  danger  after 
standing  a  public  trial,  even  though  you  were  acquitted  ;  did  you  make  your 
superiors  in  that  office  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case? — So 
anxious  was  I  to  avoid  the  matter  being  known,  that  my  superiors  were  not 
aware  of  any  of  the  circumstances  till  they  saw  it  in  the  public  prints,  either 
on  Saturday  evening  or  Monday  morning.  I  immediately  wrote  to  them,  and 
invited  them  to  go  through  the  whole  papers,  including  my  own  brief  to  counsel ; 
the  whole  of  the  papers  were  taken  up  and  referred  to  two  solicitors,  and  they 
went  through  the  whole  and  were  satisfied. 

25320.  I  believe  they  kept  the  office  open  for  you  till  your  imprisonment 
terminated  ? — Y es. 

25321.  And  1  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you  still  hold  the  same  office  ? 
— Yes,  I  do ;  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  proprietary  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
specially  passed  to  me,  and  a  present  of  100  guineas  was  awarded  to  me. 

25322.  Notwithstanding  they  were  aware  of  your  sentence,  and  you  had 
placed  in  their  hands  all  the  documents  in  your  possession  relative  to  the  case  ? 
— Yes. 

25323.  I  believe  the  office  is  an  assurance  office? — It  is. 

25324.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  The  documents  you  placed  in  the  hands  of  your 
superiors  were  the  documents  you  had  prepared  for  your  own  defence  ? — The 
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whole  of  the  documents  on  my  side,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Crown ;  I  got  official 
copies  from  the  Crown-office. 

25325-  Mr.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  against  you,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

2,5326.  Was  he  alive  at  that  time  ?—  No. 

25327.  Did  not  you  state  that  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Coode,  in 
which  you  give  an  account  of  certain  interviews  which  passed  between  you,  did 
not  quite  convey  your  own  impression  of  what  passed,  but  that  you  adopted 
the  views  of  Mr.  Coode  ? — I  adopted  the  views  stated  to  me  to  be  those  of  Mr. 
Coode,  from  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  interview  I  had  with  him. 

2532 8.  I  understand  you  now  to  state,  that  it  does  not  give  a  correct  account 
of  what  did  pass? — No. 

25329*  Bid  you  did  not  hesitate  to  include  that  incorrect  statement  of  what 
passed  in  the  affidavit  you  swore  to  ? — By  the  advice  of  my  solicitor  I  did  not ; 
the  reason  my  solicitor  gave  was  this  ;  I  distinctly  told  him  at  the  time  that  it 
did  not  convey  a  true  statement,  but  he  said  you  had  much  better  put  that 
which  they  cannot  complain  of,  and  which  they  cannot  contradict,  than  put 
that  which  they  may  attempt  to  contradict. 

2.5330-  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Was  the  offence  for  which  you  were  prosecuted, 
and  for  which  you  were  finally  brought  up  for  judgment  upon  your  own  con¬ 
fession,  and  your  own  statement  upon  oath  in  this  affidavit,  that  you  had 
received  130/.  for,  and  as  the  price  of  an  office  which  you  procured  for  another 
person  ? — That  was  the  offence  imputed  to  me. 

2533J*  Was  not  that  what  you  stated  in  this  affidavit  upon  your  oath  you 
committed  ? — I  think  I  did  not  state  that. 

25332-  “  With  the  necessity  which  this  deponent  then  had  for  money  this 
deponent  was  tempted  to  accept  the  offer  which  the  said  Charles  Marshall 
made  to  this  deponent,  and  the  sum  advanced  to  this  deponent  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  was  1 30/.  and  no  more and  do  not  you  afterwards  state  that  you  returned 
the  money  because  the  said  Charles  Boisson  was  not  approved  ;  that  you  “  re¬ 
turned  to  the  said  Charles  Marshall  the  sum  of  J  30  /.,  which  you  had  received 
from  him  in  the  following  way,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  cheque  on  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  for  30/.,  and  by  four  bills  of  exchange,  respectively  dated 
1st  November  1842,  drawn  by  the  said  Charles  Marshall  and  accepted  by  you, 
for  the  sum  of  25/.  each.”  Is  that  what  you  swear  in  your  affidavit? — That 
is  in  my  affidavit ;  but  with  due  submission  to  your  Lordship,  it  is  not  fair  to 
read  that  without  reading  the  preceding  part. 

25333-  Do  you  wish  to  read  the  whole? — I  do. 

25334-  That  was  the  offence  for  which  you  were  brought  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  i — That  is  the  offence  with  which  I  was  charged. 

25335-  Mr.  Christie.']  Is  that  affidavit  one  of  the  documents  you  submitted 
to  your  present  superiors  ? — It  is  decidedly. 

.25336-  Will  you  read  what  parts  you  please? — “  And  this  deponent  further 
saith,  that  having  been  acquainted  for  many  years  with  a  person  named  Charles 
Marshall,  who  kept  the  Arundel  Coffee-house,  situate  in  Catherine-street, 
Strand,  and  knowing  that  many  persons  connected  with  the  public  press  and 
otherwise  engaged  in  writing  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  his  house,  this 
deponent  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject,  and  after  some  time  this  deponent 
was  called  upon  at  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  by  one  Charles  Bois¬ 
son,  who  was  introduced  from  the  house  of  the  said  Charles  Marshall,  as  a 
person  suitable  for  the  business  which  was  required  to  be  done  at  the  office  of 
the  Poor-law  Commission,  and  without  any  gain  or  hope,  reward  or  expecta¬ 
tion,  either  from  the  said  Charles  Boisson  or  any  other  person,  but  purely  upon 
the  recommendation  and  introduction  aforesaid,  this  deponent  permitted  the 
said  Charles  Boisson  to  come  to  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  on  trial. 
That  while  the  said  Charles  Boisson  was  so  engaged  on  trial  at  the  said  office 
of  the  said  Commission,  this  deponent  left  his  employment  there  as  aforesaid. 
And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  after  the  said  Charles  Boisson  had  so 
come  into  the  said  office  of  the  said  Commission  on  trial,  and  either  just  before 
the  time  of  this  deponent  leaving,  this  deponent  was  in  want  of  some  ready 
money,  and  the  said  Charles  Marshall  being  an  old  acquaintance  of  fourteen 
years’  standing,  this  deponent  spoke  to  the  said  Marshall  on  the  subject,  when 
the  said  Charles  Marshall  informed  this  deponent  that  as  he,  the  said  Charles 
Marshall,  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  the  said  Charles  Boisson  introduced 
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Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  through  this  deponent  into  the  said  office  on  approbation,  he  had  for  such  in- 

- - -  troduction  received  from  the  said  Charles  Boisson  a  bill  or  note,  or  some  such 

1 5  August  1846.-  security,  for,  as  deponent  believes,  the  sum  of  150/.  or  160/. ;  and  that  he  the 
said  Charles  Marshall  could  accommodate  this  deponent  with  a  portion  of  it. 
That  with  the  necessity  which  this  deponent  then  had  for  money,  this  deponent 
was  tempted  to  accept  the  offer  which  the  said  Charles  Marshall  made  to  this 
deponent.” 

25337.  Mr.  Wahley7\  Was  Mr.  Marshall  living  when  this  affidavit  was  made  ? 
— No ;  there  is  another  affidavit  of  mine,  in  which  a  party  swears  that  Charles 
Marshall  had  admitted  to  him,  in  my  presence,  that  I  knew  nothing,  and  was 
not  privy  in  any  shape  to  getting  that  money  from  him. 

25338.  You  say  that  Mr.  Lewis  took  your  examination  in  writing  before  you 
went  to  Mr.  Coode  on  the  occasion  you  refer  to ;  do  you  recollect  what  were 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  taking  that  examination  ? — Distinctly  ;  when 
I  had  heard  the  charge  against  me,  I  sought  for  Boisson  and  challenged  him 
to  go  to  the  Commissioners  with  me,  and  I  requested  an  interview  at  the  Board 
with  Boisson  ;  they  declined  to  see  me,  but  sent  for  me  the  following  day,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  took  my  examination. 

25339.  Hid  Mr.  Lewis  ask  you  to  make  the  statement,  or  did  you  volunteer 
it? — He  put  questions  to  me. 

25340.  Did  you  sign  that  statement  r — No. 

•25341.  Were  the  depositions  you  then  made  used  against  you?— They  are 
embodied  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  affidavit ;  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  them. 

25342.  Are  you  quite  certain,  before  he  took  your  statement,  that  he  did  not 
tell  you  that  you  had  committed  an  offence  at  law  ? — Certainly  not. 

25343.  He  did  not  hint  at  such  a  thing? — No. 

25344.  Mr,  S.  Worthy .]  Did  he  tell  you  that  you  were  charged  with  having 
taken  money  ? — He  did  not  tell  me  it  was  a  misdemeanour  ;  I  do  not  think  he 
told  me  that. 

25345.  Hid  not  he  ask  you  for  an  explanation  ? — He  asked  me  various 
questions. 

25346.  You  say  he  asked  you  to  join  in  the  prosecution  ;  did  you  suppose 
him  to  mean  whether  you  would  give  evidence  for  the  Crown? — Certainly. 

25347-  You  are  a  Welchman,  1  believe? — I  am  of  Welch  parents. 

25348.  I  do  not  ask  by  whom  you  were  introduced  into  the  office,  but  it  was 
not  by  any  of  the  Chief  Commissioners,  I  believe  ? — I  was  not  sent  for  ;  I  was 
recommended  to  the  office  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  not  intended  to  be  for  the  Poor-law 
Office,  but  the  Registration  Office.  I  was  sent  for  ;  I  never  applied  for  the 
office. 

25349.  Mr.  Christie .]  Who  sent  for  you? — Mr.  Chadwick. 

25350.  Mr.  IVakley .]  Was  any  other  Commissioner  present  when  you  under¬ 
went  that  examination  ? — Mr.  Nicholls. 

25351.  The  whole  of  the  time? — The  wdiole  of  the  time. 

25352.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  stated,  I  think,  that  you  recommended  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Boisson,  did  not  you,  as  clerk  in  the  Poor-law  Office  ? — I  did 
not  recommend  any  one  as  clerk. 

25353-  For  extra  employment? — He  was  merely  there  on  his  trial  for  extra 
employment. 

25354-  Was  he  receiving  pay?— No,  he  was  not  receiving  regular  pay,  and 
at  that  time  it  was  intended  that  he  should  not  be  taken  on.  Mr.  Owen  called 
on  me  to  ask  me  with  regard  to  Mr.  Boisson,  what  my  impression  of  him  was  ; 
I  told  Mr.  Owen  my  belief  was  that  he  did  not  suit,  and  that  the  lowest  salary 
given  in  the  office  was  amply  sufficient  to  give  to  Boisson. 

25355.  Were  either  of  the  Commissioners  aware  that  Boisson  was  employed 
at  the  office? — I  cannot  say  that  they  were;  they  were  not  aware  of  one- 
twentieth  part  of  what  was  done  in  the  office. 

25356.  I n  what  department  were  you  ? — I  was  in  the  general  department; 
I  was  in  the  secretarial  department  with  the  under  secretary. 

25357-  Your  opinion  is  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  know  half  of  what 
passed  ? — Not  in  any  department. 

25358.  In  yours  also? — In  the  whole  establishment. 

25359.  Yours  was  the  secretary’s  department? — The  secretary’s  department 
was  no  particular  department,  because  he  was  debarred  from  attending  at  the 
Board. 


25360.  What; 
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25360.  What  was  the  appointment  you  held  in  the  Poor-law  Office? — Each  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones 

Commissioner  had  a  clerk,  and  the  secretaries  had  a  clerk.  I  was  selected, - -  — 

I  believe,  by  Mr.  Chadwick.  I  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him ;  I  had  never  seen  Ausust  lSi6- 

him  or  heard  of  him,  further  than  as  a  public  character.  He  had  heard  from 

Dr.  Mitchell  that  I  was  an  able,  zealous,  and  indefatigable  officer;  he 

wanted  such  a  one ;  it  was  necessary  in  an  establishment  of  that  sort  that  he 

should  have  such  a  one.  I  was  brought  into  the  Commission  a  perfect  stranger 

to  him.  There  were  great  arrears  in  the  office  at  the  time  ;  I  was  put  in 

one  department  and  another  till  I  had  brought  down  the  arrears  in  every 

department.  Mr.  Chadwick  had  a  favourable  report  made  to  him  of  me,  and 

he  gladly  availed  himself  of  my  services,  and  asked  the  Commissioners  that  I 

should  be  appointed  his  clerk. 

25361.  Mr.  Sheridan.^  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  You  have  heard  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Jones  ? — I  have. 

25362.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  in  existence  at  the  office  any  record 
speaking  favourably  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
any. 

Edwin  Chadwick ,  Esq.  further  Examined. 

25363.  Chairman.~\  YOU  have  heard  the  questions  I  have  put  to  Mr.  Owen  E.  Chadwick,  Esq 

with  regard  to  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones’s  services  during  the  period  he  was  in  the  ■ — — - 

office ;  I  ask  whether  there  are  any  records  of  his  services  in  the  office  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any  record  of  his  services  any  more  than  of  other  clerks.  It 
would  be  all  ascertainable. 

25364.  Is  there  any  particular  record  written  by  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  speaking  favourably  of  his  services  during  the  time  he  was  in  the 
office  ? — I  think  once  or  twice  he  was  noticed  for  special  services,  in  getting 
up  a  ready  reckoner,  and  getting  up  other  matters  twTo  or  three  times. 

25365.  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  has  stated  to  the  Committee  that  in  every  de¬ 
partment  the  Poor-law  Commission  was  in  arrear,  and  that  he,  by  his  industry 
and  energy,  was  able  to  bring  matters  into  order? — Yes. 

25366.  Is  there  any  record  to  that  fact? — I  think  there  were  some  notices  in 
some  of  the  reports.  I  think  some  notices  of  Mr.  Jones’s  services  in  getting- 
down  the  arrears  are  upon  record*;  I  am  not  certain. 

25367-  Can  you  state  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  in  reference  to  him  ? 

— I  believe,  being  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  Office,  he  was  recommended  by 
the  actuary  and  by  Dr.  Mitchell ;  and  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  office  he 
was  certainly  very  diligent  and  very  regular,  and  when  he  applied  for  his  pre¬ 
sent  situation,  I  gave  him  a  strong  testimonial  of  his  fitness.  During  all  that 
time  he  was  certainly  particularly  meritorious.  He  had  charge  of  the  copying 
department,  and  charge  of  the  accounts,  and  several  other  things,  and  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  copying,  and  dispatch  of  much  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  copying. 

25368.  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  Did  you  hear  it  stated  by  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  that 
he  had  effected  a  great  reduction  in  the  establishment  of  clerks  in  the  Poor- 
law  Office  ? — I  did  not  hear  his  statement,  but  I  know  he  effected  a  considerable 
amount  of  saving ;  in  that  respect  his  services  were  undoubtedly  considerable. 

We  changed  the  mode  of  copying ;  we  introduced  a  system,  which  has  been 
recently  introduced  in  some  of  the  other  Government  offices,  of  letting  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  copying  out  to  a  contractor,  who  contracts  at  so  much  per  folio. 

The  clerks  employed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  are  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  contractor ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

25369.  When  this  reduction  was  effected  by  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  was  he  then 
acting  under  your  direction  ? — Mainly  under  my  direction. 

25370.  Was  I  wrong  in  understanding  that  you  to-day  attributed  some  of 
the  arrears  in  the  office  to  an  insufficient  number  of  clerks  in  the  office,  of 
which  you  stated  you  had  constantly  complained  ? — No,  not  an  insufficient 
number  of  clerks  generally,  but  there  was  particular  insufficiency  of  particular 
clerks  ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Moore  and  other  clerks  had  more  business  than 
they  could  attend  to.— (Mr.  J.  Jones.)  1  had  no  idea  this  part  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  would  be  entered  into,  but  I  think  it  due  to  myself  to  state  that  I  had 
an  offer  of  an  appointment,  long  before  I  left  the  Commission,  of  a  more 
lucrative  character,  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  consequence  of  that,  went  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  I  then  had  a  distinct  promise  that  I  should  have  a  con- 

0.45—44.  M  siderable 
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E.  Chadwick,  Esq.  siderable  increase  in  my  salary  if  I  did  not  leave  the  Commission.  I  did  not 

— - —  leave  the  Commission  under  the  promise  of  that  increase ;  but  I  never  got  it.— 

15  Augusj  *84*).  Chadwick  )  I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance  of  the  promise  distinctly, 

but  I  remember  the  circumstance  of  an  offer  being  made  to  him,  and  some 
representation  that  he  would  improve  his  condition  if  he  remained  in  the  office. 
I  ought  to  state,  perhaps,  that  it  was  I  who  communicated  Mr.  Jones’s  conduct 
to  the  Commissioners,  the  information  having  reached  me  respecting  it. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  One  o’clock. 
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[Greaf  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  Publication  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Committees ,  and  of 
Papers ,  SfC.  laid  before  them,  it  is  particularly  requested, 
that  Members  receiving  such  Minutes  and  Papers  will  be 
careful  that  they  are  confined  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  printed,  the  special  use  of  the  Members  of  such 
Committees .] 
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Select  Committee  on  Andover  Union.  1846. 


Lunce ,  17°  die  Augusti ,  1846. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Christie. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Fielden. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 


Mr.  Manners  Sutton. 
Mr.  Wakley. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 


LORD  COURTENAY,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edmund  Head ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

2537 l*  Mr.  M.  Sutton .]  WILL  you  refer  to  the  Answer  to  Question  14217  ? 
You  observe  you  stated  there  that  you  could  not  answer  for  Mr.  Nicholls’s 
reasons? — Yes. 

25372.  Did  you  mean  by  that  that  you  do  not  consider  yourself  responsible 
for  your  colleagues  ? — No,  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  said  that  I  could  not  answer 
for  Mr.  Nicholls’s  reasons  why  he  had  not  seen  Sir  James  Graham. 

2 537 3-  You  did  not  mean  that  you  were  not  responsible  for  your  colleagues  ? 
— I  did  not  mean  to  imply  any  want  of  confidence  in  my  colleagues. 

253 74*  I  think  you  stated,  that  since  you  were  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
it  had  not  been  the  general  habit  to  consult  with  Mr.  Chadwick  ;  are  you  aware 
that  since  that  it  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  in  making  that  remark, 
you  were  under  a  misapprehension  ? — I  see  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Chadwick 
that  I  must  be  under  considerable  misapprehension,  and  that  it  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  fact.  He  says,  “  I  was  consulted  about  the  bone-crushing,  besides 
attending  to  the  usual  routine  business,  and  being  in  attendance  at  the  office, 
the  same  attendance  as  other  secretaries  or  their  assistant  secretaries,  and  have 
been  consulted  on  the  largest  matters.”  I  am  desirous,  after  that  statement  of 
Mr.  Chadwick  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  to  explain.  I  spoke 
of  the  general  habit,  and  I  spoke  of  the  time  since  I  had  been  a  Commissioner, 
and  not  before.  I  have  requested,  since  I  saw  that  answer,  that  a  statement 
should  be  made  out  of  the  number  of  papers  referred  in  the  office  during  the 
five  last  years,  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  to  persons  in  the  office,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  secretary,  and  to  the  two  assistant  secretaries.  That  statement 
I  hold  in  my  hand  ;  I  only  wish  to  refer  to  it,  not  as  making  any  charge  against 
Mr.  Chadwick,  but  to  show  the  Committee  that  I  was  justified  in  what  I  said 
as  to  the  general  habit.  In  the  year  1841,  it  appears  the  number  of  letters 
received  in  the  office  was  25,290 ;  of  which  there  were  referred  to  Mr.  Chadwick, 
59 ;  to  Mr.  Coode,  1,356;  and  to  Mr.  Lumley,  5,629.  I  should  say  that  Mr. 
Lumley  s  department  includes  the  parish  property  department,  which  contains 
a  great  many  matters  of  mere  form,  though  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  say  that 
he  has  less  than  the  others  to  do.  In  1842,  the  total  number  of  letters  received 
was  31,493 ;  the  number  referred  to  Mr.  Chadwick  was  27;  to  Mr.  Coode, 
1,252  ;  and  to  Mr.  Lumley,  5,335.  In  1843,  the  number  of  letters  received  at 
the  office  was  32,403;  in  that  year  there  is  one  day-book  which  cannot  be 
found ;  therefore  that  year,  as  regards  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Mr.  Lumley,  is  a 
mere  estimate,  and  is  worthless.  I  estimate  22  for  Mr.  Chadwick ;  Mr.  Coode, 
2,249 »  aRd  Mr.  Lumley,  4,951.  In  1844,  the  total  number  of  letters  received 
was  36,885  ;  the  number  referred  to  Mr.  Chadwick  was  15 ;  the  number  referred 
to  Mr.  Coode  was  2,642 ;  the  number  referred  to  Mr.  Lumley  was  5,775.  In 
1845,  the  total  number  received  was  31,067  ;  the  number  referred  to  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  was  10;  to  Mr.  Coode,  1,784;  and  to  Mr.  Lumley,  5,339.  The  result  of 
that  statement  shows  an  average  referred  to  Mr.  Chadwick  of  28  in  the  year; 
to  Mr.  Coode,  1,856  ;  and  to  Mr.  Lumley,  5,405.  I  repeat  that  I  only  give 
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sir  Edmund  Head,  this  as  corroborating  the  general  accuracy  of  what  I  said  before.  Of  course  the 

— -  subjects  referred  to  Mr.  Chadwick  may  have  been  important ;  I  do  not  say  that 

17  August  1846.  they  were  not. 

25375.  I  understand  you  adhere  to  your  previous  statement,  and  that  you  did 
not  make  that  statement  under  any  misapprehension  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  was  a  misapprehension. 

25376.  You  will  see  it  has  been  stated  before  the  Committee,  in  Question 
20045,  that  in  the  interview  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Parker  and  with  Sir 
James  Graham,  upon  the  subject  of  bone-crushing  at  Andover,  Mr.  Parker  cor¬ 
rected  you  as  to  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  stop  the  practice  of  bone- 
crushino;? — I  see  that  has  been  stated. 

25377.  Is  that  consistent  with  your  recollection  of  what  passed  at  that  inter¬ 
view  ? — It  is  not.  I  can  only  refer  to  my  evidence ;  I  adhere  to  that,  and  I  think 
it  does  not  amount  to  correcting  me.  What  I  stated  was,  that  when  Sir  James 
Graham  put  the  question  to  me,  whether  we  had  the  power,  I  said,  “  Yes,  I  think 
we  have  the  power,  by  way  of  regulating  labour  in  the  workhouse ;  and  I  turned- 
to  Mr.  Parker,  as  soliciting  his  assent  to  it,  and  he  assented. 

25378.  You  stated  that  you  were  present  at  the  interview  which  Mr.  Lewis 
had  with  Mr.  Parker  on  the  6th  of  October  ? — I  was  present  at  one  of  the  inter¬ 
views  ;  it  was  the  interview  on  which  Mr.  Parker  addressed  Mr.  Lewis  as  to  his 
being  prepared  to  meet  any  charges. 

25379.  A  statement  has  been  made  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  manner  was  peculiarly 
offensive  to  any  gentleman  ;  is  that  consistent  with  your  recollection  ? — I  should 
not  say  so ;  I  did  not  observe  it ;  it  is  not  my  impression  of  his  manner,  cer¬ 
tainly. 

25380.  Will  you  turn  to  No.  20503;  the  questions  and  answers  there  relate 
to  an  interview  which  was  held  between  Mr.  Lewis,  yourself,  and  Mr.  Parker  ; 
and  when  you  were  previously  examined  before  this  Committee  you  gave  to  the 
Committee  a  statement  of  what,  as  far  as  your  recollection  served  you,  passed  at 
that  interview ;  do  you  adhere  to  your  former  statement  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  and  I 
state  distinctly,  with  reference  to  Answer  20306,  that  I  was  perfectly  able  to 
hear  and  to  attend,  and  that  I  recollect  the  circumstances  most  perfectly.  Those 
latter  words  wrould  naturally  have  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  me, 
because  I  should  have  doubted  whether  it  w  ere  exactly  consistent  with  official 
subordination  for  a  subordinate  officer  to  tell  his  superiors  that,  whatever  might 
be  his  interest,  it  was  very  questionable  whether  it  was  their  interest  that  the 
subject  should  be  gone  into. 

25381.  I  will  ask  you  one  question  as  to  the  mode  of  transacting  business  in 
the  office ;  has  Mr.  Chadwick  ever  made  any  official  representation  on  that 
subject  since  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commission  ? — None  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

25382.  Will  you  turn  to  Question  20360 ;  do  you  remember  an  interview 
you  had  with  Mr.  Parker  upon  his  coming  up  to  London,  subsequent  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  Mr.  M‘Dougal  being  closed? — I  remember  his  seeing  myself  and 
Mr.  Nicholls  in  the  Board-room. 

25383.  Will  you  refer  to  Question  and  Answer  20360  :  “  Had  you  as  Assistant 
Commissioner  seen  enough  of  lVPDougal  to  consider  yourself  warranted  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  him  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  I  only  repeated  the  informa¬ 
tion  1  collected  from  others.”  Is  that  consistent  with  your  recollection  of  wrhat 
passed  at  that  interview  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Parker  qualifying  his 
statement  respecting  Mr.  M‘Dougal  in  any  way  by  its  being  the  opinion  of 
others.  I  understood  him  to  speak  of  his  own  knowledge  and  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

25384.  Did  he  express  an  opinion  writh  respect  to  Mr.  MfDougal  to  you  and 
to  Mr.  Nicholls  upon  that  occasion,  after  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges 
against  Mr.  M‘Dougal  had  been  closed  ? — Yes,  he  did  ;  he  expressed  an  opinion 
to  the  same  effect  that  I  have  stated  before,  that  Mr.  M‘Dougal  might  have  been 
drunk  on  pension  nights,  but  that  he  was  an  excellent  officer  in  general,  and 
that  the  origin  of  the  affair  was  political ;  that  the  matter  was  got  up  for  political 
purposes  at  Andover.  That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 

25385.  You  have  not,  I  think,  assigned  the  charges  of  partiality  against  Mr. 
Parker  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  requiring  him  to  resign  ? — I  have  not  assigned 
them  as  one  of  the  reasons. 


25386.  Do 
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25386.  Do  you.  mean  by  that  that  you  acquit  him  of  partiality  ? — No,  I  do 
not  express  any  opinion  upon  it  to  this  Committee. 

25387-  A  statement  has  been  made  before  this  Committee,  not  by  Mr. 
Parker,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  by  Mr.  Bowen  May,  by  which  the  Committee 
was  led  to  understand  that  Mr.  Parker  applied  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
for  a  short-hand  writer,  and  that  the  Commissioners  had  refused  him  that  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  is  that  consistent  with  the  fact  ? — No,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  fact. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Parker  applying  for  a  short-hand  writer  and  being 
refused ;  and  I  wish  also  to  state  that  I  observe  another  passage  in  Mr.  Parker’s 
evidence,  in  which  he  implied  that  I  raised  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  short¬ 
hand  writer  going.  I  do  not  recollect  that ;  it  is  very  possible  I  may  have  asked 
what  would  be  the  expense  of  a  short-hand  writer;  but  so  far  from  objecting  to 
it,  I  wished  it  should  take  place.  I  dare  say  I  may  have  asked  the  question  as 
to  the  expense,  but  it  was  with  no  wish  to  prevent  its  taking  place ;  1  had  been 
anxious  that  he  should  go. 

25388.  Mr.  Christie .]  Did  Mr.  Parker  tell  you  that  it  was  his  own  opinion  of 
xVPDougal  that  he  was  giving  you? — He  did  not  tell  me  that  it  was  his  own 
opinion  of  McDougal  that  he  was  giving  me  ;  he  did  not  tell  me  the  contrary. 

25389-  You  did  not  know  that  his  opinion  was  not  founded  on  the  information 
of  others  ? — I  did  not  know  that  it  was  not  founded  on  the  information  of  others. 
I  apprehend  it  would  be  the  duty  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  avail  himself 
of  every  source  of  information  within  his  reach. 

_2539°-  Then  you  are  not  able  to  contradict  the  statement  that  Mr.  Parker’s 
opinion  was  founded  on  the  information  of  others? — May  I  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Parker’s  answer?  I  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Parker  was  not  repeating  infor¬ 
mation  collected  from  others,  but  he  was  not  repeating  it  to  us  as  the  information 
of  others. 

25391-  Mr.  Parker  has  said  he  was  repeating  information  he  collected  from 
others ;  can  you  say  he  was  not  ? — No. 

25392.  Would  not  the  guardians  with  whom  he  had  been  in  communication 
be  likely  to  know  more  than  he  would  know  himself  as  Assistant  Commissioner 
visiting  the  district  ?— As  Assistant  Commissioner  Mr.  Parker  had  had  the 
district  three  or  four  years,  but  he  might  know  a  great  deal  more  than  some 
guardians  who  had  been  in  the  office  but  a  year. 

25393-  In  a  previous  answer  you  said  that  when  you  told  the  Committee  you 
could  not  answer  for  Mr.  Nicholls’s  reasons,  or  why  Mr.  Nicholls  on  a  particular 
occasion  did  not  go  to  Sir  James  Graham,  you  did  not  mean  to  deny  your  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  Mr.  Nicholls  might  say  or  do,  but  that  you  couid  give  no 
explanation  why  he  did  not  go  to  Sir  James  Graham  on  that  particular  occasion  ; 
can  you  give  any  explanation  now  ? — No. 

25394-  Have  you  had  no  communication  since  with  Mr.  Nicholls? — Noton 
the  subject  of  the  reasons ;  nor  do  I  know  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Nicholls  had. 

25395-  Have  you  had  no  conversation  with  Sir  James  Graham  as  to  why  Mr. 
Nicholls  did  not  go  to  see  him  that  day  ? — A  private  communication  I  may  have 
had  with  Sir  James  Graham. 

25396.  Have  you  given  any  message  to  Mr.  Nicholls  on  the  subject  ? — No. 

25397-  You  said  the  other  day,  that  in  the  Monmouth  Union,  where  you 
acted  as  auditor,  it  was  something  extra,  and  that  you  acted  as  auditor  without 
a  salary? — Yes. 

25398.  Was  not  it  a  part  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  duty,  though  he 
might  not  be  an  auditor,  to  see  that  the  accounts  were  correctly  kept  ? — It  was 
part  of  his  duty  to  see  that  the  books  were  correctly  and  properly  kept;  but  I 
also  explained  that  the  invoice  account  is  only  an  account  in  the  Ledger,  and 
not  a  book  like  the  Medical  Book,  or  a  particular  book,  which  can  be  turned  to 
in  a  moment. 

25399-  Without  comparing  the  Invoice  Book  with  the  Medical  Book,  was  not 
it  your  duty  to  see  that  the  account  was  properly  kept  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  ;  it  was  my  duty,  if  I  happened  to  ascertain  it,  to  report ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  feel  justified  in  finding  fault  with  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
because  he  overlooked  that  fact. 

25400.  That  happens  to  be  your  own  case? — Yes. 

25401.  It  appears  that  the  invoice  account  was  not  properly  kept  in  that 
union  ?—  That  is  denied.  I  do  not  profess  to  come  here  as  the  advocate  of  the 
Monmouth  clerk,  nor  do  I  state  whether  the  account  was  properly  or  improperly 
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kept ;  but  I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter  from  Monmouth ;  I  did  not 
write  to  the  clerk,  nor  did  I  direct  anyone  else  to  do  so,  but  the  clerk  has  written 
me  a  letter,  in  which  he  states  that  an  invoice  account  was  kept  at  the  time ;  he 
states  his  readiness  to  appear  before  the  Committee,  and  produce  his  books.  I 
do  not  advocate  the  clerk,'  nor  the  propriety  of  his  account,  but  I  will  read  the 
letter,  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me. 

25401*.  Have  you  brought  Mr.  Gulson’s  report  also? — No  ;  he  did  not  state 
that  no  invoice  account  was  kept. 

25402.  He  says  that  the  invoice  account  was  not  properly  kept  ? — He  does ;  I 
will  read  this  letter  from  the  clerk,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee. 

“  Monmouth,  August  15th  1846.  Sir  Edmund, — In  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Gulson  before  the  Andover  Union  Committee,  as  reported  in  The  Times  of 
the  13th  instant,  that  gentleman  has  stated  that  ‘  the  Ledger  of  the  Monmouth 
Union  was  kept  in  such  a  way  that  there  was  no  invoice  account  at  all.’  As  this 
statement  is  calculated  to  make  an  unfavourable  impression  as  to  the  manner', 
our  accounts  have  been  kept,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in! 
troubling  you  with  some  explanation  on  the  subject.  The  accounts  are  precisely 
in  the  same  form  as  when  audited  by  you ;  so  that  instead  of  having  4  no  invoice 
account  at  all,’  I  have  an  account  extending  to  10  or  12  pages  each  quarter  in 
the  Ledger,  headed  4  Invoice  Account,’  on  the  debit  side  of  which  every  article 
ordered  by  the  guardians  in  the  usual  manner  is  specified,  with  the  names  of  the 
parties  from  whom  they  are  received  (except  the  small  articles  for  which  we  do 
not  contract,  such  as  herbs,  beer  for  the  sick,  &c.),  and  the  account  is  credited 
with  the  amount  of  the  articles  received  in  the  4  Provision  Book’,  which  balances 
it.  An  account  is  then  opened  to  each  of  the  contractors,  which  account  is  cre¬ 
dited  with  the  separate  amount  received  each  week,  as  specified  in  the  4  Invoice 
Account,’  and  when  paid  is  debited  with  the  amount  of  the  cheque.  I  have 
preferred  this  mode  of  keeping  the  4  Invoice  Account,’  to  the  form  in  the  4  order,’ 
although  attended  with  far  more  trouble,  conceiving  it  a  greater  check  on  the 
4  Provision  Book,’  more  easy  for  reference  at  any  time,  and  being  sanctioned  in 
a  note,  page  42,  of  the  4  order  for  keeping’  the  accounts.  After  having  been 
made  the  subject  of  public  remark,  you  will  suppose  I  feel  anxious  to  explain  the 
matter.  I  therefore  beg  to  add,  that  if  it  will  not  intrude  too  much  on  your 
kindness,  I  will,  on  receiving  an  intimation  from  you,  immediately  come  up  to 
London  with  my  books  for  inspection,  assured  that  an  examination  will  place 
them  in  quite  a  different  light  to  that  produced  by  Mr.  Gulson’s  statement.  I 
am,  Sir  Edmund,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Edwin  Richards,  Clerk,  Mon¬ 
mouth  Union.” 

*25403.  Was  he  the  clerk  when  you  were  Assistant  Commissioner? — No,  he 
was  not;  I  never  saw  him.  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  into  this  matter  fully. 

25404.  Then  that  gentleman  was  not  clerk  at  the  time  to  which  Mr.  Gulson’s 
evidence  refers? — He  was  not. 

25405.  What  time  does  Mr.  Gulson’s  evidence  refer  to? — Within  the  last  six 
months. 

25406.  I  understand  it  to  refer  to  your  time  ? — Mr.  Gulson’s  report  refers  to 
the  present  time. 

25407.  The  evidence,  or  what  is  contained  in  the  report  as  to  the  invoice 
account  having  been  improperly  kept,  I  understand  to  apply  to  the  time  you 
were  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ? — It  refers  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Gulson’s  report 
also. 

25408.  Mr.  S.  JVortley.)  That  gentleman  states  in  his  letter,  that  the  accounts 
were  kept  precisely  in  the  same  way  ? — He  says  they  were  kept  in  the  same 
form.  Mr.  Gulson  states  in  his  report  that  the  invoice  account  had  not  been 
properly  kept.  I  wish  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  if  they  desire  to  know 
whether  the  Monmouth  accounts  were  or  are  correct  or  not,  the  books  and  the 
clerk  are  the  only  persons  to  explain  that ;  I  cannot  explain  it ;  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  vindicate  the  accounts  in  any  way.  \ 

25409.  You  have  not  brought  Mr.  Gulson’s  report? — No. 

25410.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  Mr.  Gulson  has  reported  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  that  while  you  were  Assistant  Commissioner  of  that 
district,  the  invoice  account  was  improperly  kept? — Yes;  and  it  is  within  my 
knowledge  that  there  is  another  union  in  which  the  invoice  account  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  kept ;  that  is,  the  Crickhowel  Union. 

2541 1 .  Did 
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2541 1.  Did  he  not  report  that  there  was  no  invoice  account  kept  there  at  all  ? 
—Yes. 

25412.  Were  you  Assistant  Commissioner  then? — Yes. 

25413.  And  I  suppose  you  did  receive  a  salary  in  that  capacity  ? — Yes. 

25414.  Was  not  it  your  duty  to  see  that  the  invoice  account  was  kept  in  the 
Crickhowel  Union? — It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
see  that  the  accounts  are  properly  kept,  without  a  doubt ;  it  is  certainly  the  duty 
of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  see  that  the  accounts  are  properly  kept ;  but  the 
amount  of  that  duty  is  relative  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the  minuteness 
of  the  inspection.  I  stated  in  my  evidence  previously  that  the  inspection  of  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  over  accounts  was  a  totally  different  thing  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  an  auditor ;  that  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  details  of  an 
account ;  he  could  see  whether  the  books  were  kept  or  not ;  and  that  is  all  he 
could  be  blamed  for. 

25415.  In  the  Monmouth  Union  you  acted  as  auditor  also? — Yes. 

25416.  In  auditing  those  accounts,  and  signing  them  as  auditor,  you  minutely 
inspected  them  I  presume? — Yes,  no  doubt  I  inspected  them. 

25417.  Then  how  can  you  account  for  this  irregularity  escaping  your  atten¬ 
tion  ?  — The  clerk  denies  that  it  exists. 

25418.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  clerk  denies  that  it  existed  ;  he  writes 
you  an  account  of  what  he  is  doing  now? — “  The  accounts  are  precisely  in  the 
same  form  as  when  audited  by  you.”  Mr.  Gulson’s  complaint  is  of  the  form  in 
which  the  accounts  are  kept. 

25419.  I  can  understand  that  the  invoice  account  might  have  been  kept  in 
the  same  form,  and  yet  irregularity  exist? — Mr.  Gulson’s  complaint  is  as  to  the 
form  of  the  account. 

25420.  What  is  the  form  of  the  account? — The  form  of  the  invoice  account 
is  that  it  is  debited  with  the  checks  paid  to  the  contractor,  and  credited  with 
what  is  carried  to  the  provision  account.  The  entries  were  reversed,  but  then 
additional  accounts  were  introduced. 

25421.  That  form  was  in  force  when  you  were  Assistant  Commissioner  and 
Auditor  of  the  Monmouth  Union  ? — It  was. 

25422.  Then  the  accounts  would  then  have  been  kept  in  the  same  form  as 
they  are  now  ? — There  is  an  option  given  as  to  opening  different  accounts  with 
separate  contractors,  instead  of  keeping  one  account. 

.  25423.  Does  that  explain  the  irregularity  which  Mr.  Gulson  has  reported? — > 
I  do  not  know. 

25424.  You  know  what  the  irregularity  is  that  Mr.  Gulson  has  reported,  do 
not  you  ? — Not  at  this  moment. 

25425.  Is  not  it  that  what  should  have  been  entered  on  the  credit  side  was 
entered  on  the  debit  side  ? — That  is  one ;  but  then  Mr.  Gulson  has  omitted  the 
fact  of  there  being  intermediate  accounts  for  separate  contractors,  which  would 
make  the  whole  difference  as  to  the  effect  of  that  error. 

25426.  Supposing  that  to  have  been  the  case,  that  what  was  entered  on  the 
debit  side  should  have  been  entered  on  the  credit  side ;  might  not  the  invoice 
account  have  been  kept  in  the  same  form  as  it  is  now,  though  that  irregularity 
occurred  ? — No,  because  the  form  is  prescribed  here,  except  that  it  puts  the 
checks  on  the  debit  side  and  the  provisions  on  the  credit  side. 

25427.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  know  what  the  exact  nature  of  the 
irregularity  is? — No,  but  I  know  what  the  precise  nature  of  this  form  is. 

25428.  (To  Mr.  Gulson .)  Will  you  describe  the  irregularity  which  existed  at 
that  time  in  the  accounts? — In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  never  stated 
that  in  the  Monmouth  Union  the  invoice  account  was  not  kept.  I  understand 
it  was  so  kept  as  practically  to  be  no  invoice  account  at  all ;  and  to  that 
I  adhere. 

25429.  Mr.  M.  Sutton. J  Did  you  refer  only  to  the  time  when  Sir  Edmund 
Head  was  Assistant  Commissioner,  or  did  you  refer  to  the  time  when  you 
inspected  the  accounts  ? — I  referred  to  the  time  from  the  first  opening  of  the 
workhouse,  and  the  beginning  of  the  accounts,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
including  the  time  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  when  he  audited  them. 

25430.  And  to  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners  since  Sir  Edmund  Head? 
— And  to  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners ;  whether  one  or  two,  I  do  not 
know. 

25430*.  Who  were  the  other  intervening  Commissioners? — I  do  not  know. 
°*45 — 45*  B  25431.  Mr. 
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Sir  Edmund  Head.  •  25431.  Mr.  Christie."]  Was  Mr.  Day  one  of  the  intervening  Assistant  Com- 

- niissioners  ? — No.  In  page  122  of  the  Annual  Report  of  183(3  is  the  order  of 

17  August  1846.  t]ie  Commissioners  for  keeping  the  accounts;  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  accounts  are  to  be  kept :  “  Ordered,  that  the  cost  of  the  articles 
received  into  the  workhouse  as  provisions  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  invoice 
account.”  Now,  instead  of  being  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  invoice  account, 
they  have  always  been  placed  to  the  debit  of  the  invoice  account,  and  the  effect 
of  that  has  been  such  as  to  render  the  invoice  account  practically  no  invoice 
account  at  all,  for  it  no  longer  checks  the  master’s  accounts,  which  it  does  if  it 
is  properly  kept.  And  here,  will  the  Committee  allow  me  to  say,  that  in  the 
adjoining  union  of  Crickhowel  no  invoice  account  has  been  kept  at  all ;  and 
that  while  the  Monmouth  Union  was  under  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  superintendence 
100  /.  was  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  for  putting  the  accounts  to 
rights. 

25432.  Mr.  S.  Wort  ley.]  Paid  to  whom? —  To  some  accountant  whom  they 
employed. 

25433.  Mr.  M.  Sutton  ]  Was  that  during  the  auditorship  of  Sir  Edmund 
Head  ? — I  think  it  was  ;  Sir  Edmund  Head  audited  the  accounts  for  the  first 
three  quarters. — (Sir  E.  Head.)  No,  I  had  not  the  union  till  long  afterwards. 
— (Mr.  Gulson.)  I  have  the  date  of  the  time  when  Sir  Edmund  Head  put  these 
words,  “  Audited  and  certified  these  accounts  to  be  legally  kept,  September  4th 
1888.” 

25434.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  (To  Mr.  Gulson.)  Was  it  before  Sir  Edmund  Head’s 
auditorship  that  this  gentleman  received  100 /.  for  setting  the  accounts  to 
rights? — 'That  I  cannot  say. 

25435.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  this  error,  as  you  term  it,  upon  which  you  and 
the  clerk  appear  to  be  at  issue,  escaped  the  attention  of  this  gentleman  who  was 
paid  100/.  for  the  special  service  of  looking  over  the  accounts? — I  believe  that 
the  person  who  was  specially  employed  to  look  over  the  accounts  did  not  study 
the  Commissioners’  form  of  keeping  the  accounts,  but  he  was  employed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  having  a  bad  officer  to  find  out  what  the  balances  were  which 
were  due  to  and  from  each  person ;  his  employment  had  no  reference  to  the  form 
of  the  accounts,  but  to  the  unravelling  of  the  confusion  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

25436.  Mr.  S.  Wortley.]  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  invoice  account, 
kept  in  this  way,  was  practically  no  invoice  account? — Practically  it  was  not. 

25437.  Did  he  make  any  remark  upon  that? — No,  because  it  is  not  necessary, 
except  by  the  Commissioners’  order,  that  an  invoice  account  should  be  kept. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  accounts  cannot  be  kept  without  an  invoice 
account,  but  they  cannot  be  kept  in  accordance  with  the  Commissioner’s  order 
without  it. 

25438.  It  was  headed  “  Invoice  Account  ”  ? — Yes. 

25439.  Surely,  by  an  attentive  looking  over  it,  you  would  ascertain  that  it  was 
not  an  invoice  account? — Practically  it  was  of  no  use. 

25440.  If  a  gentleman,  an  accountant,  was  paid  100?.  to  look  over  that 
account,  and  the  error  was  so  manifest,  he  ought  to  have  discovered  it  ? — I  do 
not  mean  to  say  he  ought  not. 

25441.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.]  You  found  no  difficulty  with  all  your  numerous 
avocations,  in  not  only  discovering  where  books  were  not  kept  but  in  discovering 
slight  errors  in  the  books? — I  considered  it  a  great  error. 

25442.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  detect  than  the  non-keeping 
of  a  whole  book  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is.  It  is  just  the  same  whether  I  open  the 
accounts  and  see  that,  instead  of  a  whole  heap  of  items  being  put  on  one  side  of 
the  books,  they  are  put  on  the  other ;  it  strikes  me  just  as  much  as  if  there  were 
no  book  at  all ;  and  I  discovered  the  one  at  Monmouth,  where  there  was  an 
incorrect  account  kept,  as  easily  as  at  Crickhowel,  where  no  book  whatever  was 
kept. 

25443.  And  you  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  them  both  ? — No. 

25444.  You  are  quite  confident  that,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  your 
district  and  the  extent  of  your  duties,  you  were  able  to  discover  where  the  books 
were  not  kept  or  where  they  were  improperly  kept  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  of  this, 
that  if  I  go  to  a  union  and  inspect  the  books  I  can  discover  whether  they  are 
kept  rightly  or  not ;  but  the  extent  of  my  district  is  such  as  not  to  allow  me 
sufficient  time  to  inspect  the  whole  of  the  books  of  a  union  so  often  as  I  desire. 

25445.  Whenever 
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25445.  Whenever  you  go  to  a  union  you  can  see  whether  the  books  are  pro' 
perly  kept  or  not? — Yes. 

25446.  And  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  where  you  have  made  a  visit  to  a 
union  the  books  are  properly  kept? — No;  mostly  they  are. 

25447.  I  mean  you  have  detected  any  irregularity  there  may  have  been  ? — 
I  hope  I  have. 

25448.  Mr.  S.  Worthy. ]  If  I  understand  you,  this  gentleman  was  paid  100/. 
for  the  special  service  of  putting  those  accounts  to  rights  ? — Yes. 

25449.  If  after  that  payment  to  an  accountant,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
examining  those  accounts,  he  did  not  detect  the  error,  do  not  you  think  it  is 
more  excusable  in  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  was  not  an  auditor,  that  he 
should  have  overlooked  it  ? — It  does  not  follow  at  all,  because  it  is  the  Assistant 
Commissioner’s  duty  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners ;  while,  if  a  stranger  is  put  in,  he  only  tests  the  practical  accuracy 
of  the  accounts  and  not  the  form  of  them. 

25450.  Surely  he  tests  the  form  of  them  to  this  extent ;  the  accountant  would 
find  out  where  an  invoice  account  was  not  an  invoice  account  ? — The  Commis¬ 
sioners,  for  instance,  themselves  are  at  the  present  time  proposing  to  prescribe 
a  form  of  accounts  in  which  there  is  no  invoice  account. 

25451.  That  maybe  another  question.  You  say  there  was  an  account  in 
those  books  headed  “  Invoice  Account,”  which  upon  your  examining  it  turned 
out  not  to  be  an  invoice  account  at  all  ?— I  know  nothing  of  who  was  the  ac¬ 
countant. 

25452.  Supposing  the  union  to  have  employed  an  accountant  for  the  very 
purpose,  and  to  have  paid  him  100  guineas  tor  the  purpose;  supposing  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  have  allowed  this  account  to  pass,  do  not  you  think 
there  is  some  excuse  for  him,  if  the  accountant  did  not  find  it  out  ? — I  do  not 
mean  to  say  whether  there  is  an  excuse  or  not.  If  there  is  a  pressure  brought 
against  a  particular  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  accounts  being  incorrect,  all 
I  have  shown  is  that  there  are  other  instances  of  incorrectness. 

25453.  Mr.  M.  Sutton.']  Was  that  the  object  you  had  in  view  in  bringing 
forward  this  statement  ? — I  did  not  bring  it  forward. 

25454.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  You  have  specified  that  on  one  particular  occasion, 
by  the  date  and  by  the  precise  time  in  which  it  is  subscribed,  Sir  Edmund  Head 
certified  to  the  correctness  of  those  accounts ;  why  did  you  omit  the  occasions 
when  the  intervening  Commissioners  had  done  the  same  ?— Because  they  w  ere 
not  auditors. 

25455.  Did  the  intervening  Commissioners  omit  to  audit  them  ? — Sir  Edmund 
Head  told  the  Committee  he  undertook  the  audit  of  the  Monmouth  accounts  ;  that 
it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  as  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner,  to  audit  the  accounts,  but  that  for  a  special  purpose  he  undertook  the 
auditing  of  the  Monmouth  accounts,  as  well  as  his  Assistant  Commissionership. 

25456.  Then  he  might  have  done  his  duty  perfectly  without  having  under¬ 
taken  to  audit  those  accounts  ? — As  Assistant  Commissioner. 

25457.  That  was  a  voluntary  and  additional  duty  ? — The  audit  was. 

25458.  Mr.  Christie.]  I  presume  an  Assistant  Commissioner  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  more  about  the  Commissioners’  form  of  accounts  than  an  ac¬ 
countant,  a  stranger  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  conceive  so ;  I  should 
think  this  accountant  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures,  and  not  the  form  of  the  accounts. 

25459.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  duties  were  so 
numerous,  and  your  district  so  large,  that  you  were  not  able  to  perform  your 
duties  as  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner  efficiently  ? — It  appears  to  me  that 
the  duties  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  in  England  now  are  so  numerous  and 
so  heavy,  that  no  man  can  perform  them  satisfactorily  to  himself. 

25460.  And  they  are  not  performed  satisfactorily? — I  should  like  to  visit  the 
unions  twice  as  often  as  I  can  under  the  present  arrangements. 

25461.  Mr.  Christie.]  How  many  unions  have  you  ? — Between  70  and  80. 

25462.  How  many  were  in  the  district  when  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  Assistant 
Commissioner  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

25463.  (To  Sir  E.  Head.)  How  many  were  there? — About  45;  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  a  record  of  the  visits,  and  of  the  time  occupied.  I  do  not  admit 
that  this  order  of  accounts,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  prescribes  the  invoice  ac¬ 
count.  In  the  note  it  gives  an  option  whether  the  invoice  accounts  are  to  be 
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Sir  Edmund  Head,  kept,  or  the  contractor’s  accounts.  It  is  not  enjoined,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  ne* 
— - cessary  part  of  the  accounts,  that  the  invoice  account  should  he  kept  at  all. 

17  August  1846.  25464  (To  Mr.  Gulson.)  Were  separate  contractors’  accounts  kept  at  that 

time?- — Yes,  they  were  ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  that  does  not  at  all 
exonerate  the  clerk  from  not  keeping  an  invoice  account ;  for  the  note  to  which 
Sir  Edmund  Head  refers,  does  not  refer  to  this  part  of  the  order,  where  it  states 
that  the  cost  of  the  provisions  received  shall  be  credited  to  the  invoice  account. 
— (Sir  Edmund  Head.)  It  overrules  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  order,  in  my 
opinion. — (Mr.  Gulson  )  As  regards  this  note,  I  will  just  remark  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  order  that  the  articles  received  shall  be  credited  to  the  invoice  account; 
they  were  not  credited  to  the  invoice  account,  they  were  debited ;  and  to  that 
part  of  the  order  there  is  no  note  at  all.  The  note  to  which  Sir  Edmund  Head 
refers,  is  a  note  regarding  tradesmen’s  bills,  in  which  it  states  that  the  amount 
shall  be  debited  to  the  invoice  account ;  while,  instead  of  debiting  the  tradesmen’s 
bills  to  it,  they  debited  the  provisions. 

25465.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Having  reference  to  your  former  statement,  that  it 
was  no  part  of  Sir  Edmund  Head’s  duty  to  go  and  audit  the  accounts,  are  you 
to  be  understood  as  introducing  this  as  an  instance  of  the  failure  of  duty  by  Sir 
Edmund  Head  ? — I  do  not.  I  wish  to  introduce  it  as  an  instance  of  the  failure 
of  the  accounts. 

25466.  Chairman .]  (To  Sir  Edmund  Head.)  Have  you  any  further  explana¬ 
tion  to  give?— -The  order  of  accounts  consists  of  a  text  and  schedules.  1  wish 
to  state  why  I  say  that  note  is  binding,  and  overrules  the  other.  The  order  of 
accounts  consists  of  a  text  and  schedules  ;  the  text  contains  several  different  sets 
of  books,  one  of  those  is  the  Clerk’s,  and  the  second  of  those  books  is  a  Ledger. 
“  The  clerk  is  ordered  to  fill  up  and  keep  the  following  books  of  account.”  The 
second  of  them  is  a  Ledger,  in  which  shall  be  entered  and  posted  up,  under 
proper  heads  of  account,  the  various  items  and  money  transactions  contained  in 
the  Minute  Book,  according  to  Form  No. 7.  No.  7  is  the  account  in  the  Ledger; 
the  note  to  which  I  referred  is  the  note  upon  the  Form  No.  6,  which  is  the 
Minute  Book.  The  Ledger  is  to  be  entered  up,  and  the  accounts  are  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  entries  in  the  Ledger.  If  the  entries  in  the  Minute 
Book  were  made  differently,  according  to  this  note,  then  I  apprehend  the  form 
of  the  Ledger,  No,  7,  must  vary  according  to  that  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
Minute  Book ;  that  is  why  I  say  the  option  being  given  there,  that  option 
extends  to  the  Ledger  also.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  view  of  the  case,  but  that 
is  the  view  I  take  of  the  order. 

25467.  Mr.  Christie .]  You  stated  that,  in  the  interview  between  Mr.  Parker 
and  Mr.  Lewis,  at  which  you  were  present,  on  the  8th  of  October,  you  saw 
nothing  offensive  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  manner  towards  Mr.  Parker? — I  did  not;  I 
thought  his  manner  was  grave. 

25468.  Were  you  looking  at  Mr.  Lewis? — I  looked  at  him  from  time  to 
time. 

25469.  Were  not  you  standing  a  great  part  of  the  time  at  the  mantel-piece, 
with  your  head  in  your  hand  ? — I  do  not  remember  having  my  head  in  my  hand  ; 
I  was  standing  at  the  mantel- piece  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  think  ; 
standing  up  I  certainly  was. 

25470.  Did  you  send  to  Mr.  Parker  the  day  before  to  tell  him  that  you 
wished  to  see  him  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it ;  I  may  have  done  so. 

25471.  If  you  had  done  so,  in  what  way  should  you  have  sent  for  him  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

25472.  What  is  your  usual  way  of  informing  an  Assistant  Commissioner  that 
you  wish  him  to  call  on  a  particular  day  ? — Sometimes  I  ask  one  of  the  clerks 
to  let  him  know  ;  at  other  times,  if  I  happen  to  see  one  of  the  messengers,  I 
should  say,  if  Mr.  Parker  were  within  reach,  it  would  be  desirable  to  let  him 
know  ;  but  I  should  not  prescribe  any  form. 

25473.  B  is  not  usual,  I  presume,  for  a  messenger  to  write  to  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  tell  him  to  come  ? — I  never  asked  who  wrote  the  letters  ;  the 
messengers  do  not  in  general  write  letters  in  the  office. 

25474.  Did  you  inquire  for  the  messenger  on  that  occasion  to  tell  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Parker  ? — I  may  have  done  so. 

25475.  Who  is  My.  Collett? — He  is  the  office-keeper;  he  is  the  person  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  offices;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  technically  called  a 
messenger. 

25476.  Does 
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25476.  Does  he  write  letters  generally  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ?— No  ; 
but  I  should  not  hesitate  if  he  came  in  my  way,  and  I  wished  to  send  to  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  who  was  within  reach,  to  say  to  Collett,  pray  write  and 
ask  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Austin,  or  anybody  else,  to  call  at  the  office. 

25477.  You  would  not  understand  an  Assistant  Commissioner  thinking  it  a 
slight  upon  him  that  you  instructed  Collett  to  write  to  him  ? — No,  I  should  not 
think  it  a  slight  if  Mr.  Lewis  desired  Collett  to  write  to  me  to  say  that  he 
wished  to  see  me. 

25478.  You  have  given  an  account  of  the  number  of  letters  referred  to  Mr. 
Chadwick  ;  do  you  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  those  are  all  the  duties 
which  were  performed  by  Mr.  Chadwick  during  those  years,  to  your  knowledge  ? 
— I  mean  to  convey  the  impression  simply  that  my  statement  as  to  the  habit  of 
referring  letters  to  Mr.  Chadwick  was  a  correct  one  ;  1  mean  to  convey  no  other 
impression. 

25479.  Do  you  deny  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  statement,  that  though 
many  letters  were  not  referred  to  him,  large  and  important  questions  had  been 
referred  to  him  during  those  years  ? — I  mean  to  deny  the  statement,  that  it  is 
a  misapprehension  on  my  part  having  said  that  he  was  not  habitually  consulted 
by  the  Board. 

25480.  Do  you  know  of  any  large  and  important  questions  which  have  been 
referred  to  Mr.  Chadwick  since  you  have  been  a  Poor-law  Commissioner? — Yes  ; 
there  are  some  among  those  letters  which  are  large  and  important  questions.  I 
know  the  sanatory  question  was  in  his  hands  a  length  of  time,  not  being  strictly 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  Commission,  and  I  know  that  many  of  those 
letters  referred  to  sanatory  matters. 

25481.  Was  not  the  sanatory  question  referred  to  the  Poor-law  Commission 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so  ;  but  it  was  before  my  time. 

25482.  The  inquiries  were  going  on  since  you  have  been  a  Poor-law  CommiS’- 
sioner? — Yes,  but  the  report  was  published  previously;  the  Secretary  of  State 
requested  Mr.  Chadwick  to  make  some  report  on  the  subject  of  interments  ;  that 
was  during  my  time.  What  I  said  as  to  consulting  Mr.  Chadwick  had  reference 
to  the  current  business  of  the  Board  from  day  to  day,  and  as  such  I  adhere 
to  it. 

25483.  Do  you  remember  a  book  being  produced  when  you  were  in  the  room 
containing  the  minutes  of  directions  on  letters  during  the  eight  days  that  Mr. 
Nicholls  was  alone  in  Somerset  House  in  August  last? — Yes,  I  do. 

25484.  And  signed  by  you  on  your  return  to  town  at  the  end  of  the  eight 
days  ? — Yes. 

25485.  It  was  ascertained  also  that  several  of  those  letters  had  been  despatched 
before  you  came  to  town,  and  before  you  signed  the  minutes  authenticating 
them ;  can  you  give  any  explanation  of  those  letters  having  been  despatched 
before  they  were  signed  and  sanctioned  by  the  other  Commissioners? — No, 
I  cannot;  I  apprehend  that  they  were  matters  which  were  determined  mostly 
on  the  instant,  and  it  was  not  thought  right  to  keep  the  parties  waiting  for  an 
answer  where  the  answer  was  a  matter  of  course. 

25486.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  letters  were 
despatched  before  you  signed  them  ? — I  think  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  how  many. 

25487.  Chairman.']  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Do  you  know  how  many  there  were  ? — 
There  were  between  90  and  100  letters,  and  about  30  were  despatched. 

25488.  (To  Sir  E.  Head.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  letters  which  are 
recorded  in  that  book,  of  which  the  pages  are  headed  “  Minutes  and  Directions 
of  the  Board  on  Correspondence”? — All  letters  recorded  in  that  book,  formally 
speaking,  are  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  certainly ;  but  I  will  explain 
to  the  Committee  at  once  that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  which,  as  a 
matter  of  habit,  the  question  of  the  salary  of  officers,  for  instance,  arises :  a  Board 
of  Guardians  send  up,  and  they  say,  we  appoint  a  person  as  officer  at  the  same 
salary,  or  at  5  l.  increase,  or  whatever  it  may  be ;  the  habit  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  is  to  refer  that  letter  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner ;  if  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  approve  of  the  increase  or  of  the  continuance  of  the  salary,  it 
being  a  slight  matter,  it  is  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  though  that  act  may  formally  be  the  act  of  the  Commissioners  as  a 
Board,  I  can  understand,  in  such  a  case  as  that,  it  might  be  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  the  letter,  after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
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sioner;  though  the  Board  had  not  met.  There  are  a  •iirni her  of  acts  of  that 
description.  The  only  letter  I  remember  was  a  case  of  relief,  a  case  in  which 
there  was  an  application  for  a  particular  case  of  relief,  which  was  specified. 

25489.  Chairman .]  In  wThich  an  immediate  answer  was  probably  necessary  ? 

— It  might  be  so ;  I  will  not  say  that.  The  course  would  be  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  first  instance;  at  least  that  is  the  common 
course.  I  am  not  defending  sending  out  letters  under  those  circumstances  of 
irregularity,  but  I  only  mean  that  that  might  have  been  the  case. 

25490.  Mr.  Christie.']  You  are  giving  only  a  conjectural  explanation  ? — It  is 
not  conjectural  as  to  the  habit  of  the  office  as  to  sending  such  letters  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner.  I  do  not  know  how  many  were  of  that  character. 

25491.  I  understand  that  all  the  letters  recorded  in  the  book  are  what  are 
called  letters  of  authority  ? — Letters  involving  an  act  of  the  Board. 

25492.  We  will  take  it  that  the  number  was  30  ;  30  letters  containing  acts  of 
the  Board  ? — Yes. 

25493.  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Do  you  know'  anything  upon  this  matter? — *Of  the 
30  which  were  sent  out  before  the  9th  of  August,  the  majority  had  been  agreed 
on  and  signed  either  on  the  1st  of  August  or  before  the  1st  of  August.  They 
bore  Mr.  Lewis’s  signature. 

25494-5.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — The  letters  will  show  it. 

25496.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  30  had  Mr.  Lewis’s 
signature  ? — 1  think  so.  ? 

25497.  Had  they  any  other? — Either  Mr.  Lewis’s  or  Mr.  Nicholls’s;  that 
showed  that  the  two  Commissioners  agreed  upon  them. 

25498.  That  would  not  show  that  the  two  Commissioners  met  to  agree  upon 
them? — They  would  be  signed  at  the  Board  ;  that  is  the  usual  course. 

25499.  (To  Sir  E.  Head.)  Is  it  usual  to  sign  the  first  instructions  on  the 
letters  at  the  Board  ? — It  is. 

25500.  There  is  no  proof  upon  the  letter  of  the  presence  of  a  second  Com¬ 
missioner  ? — No. 

25501.  Why  is  not  there  ? — It  is  the  usual  course. 

25502.  Have  you  taken  any  steps,  as  you  promised,  to  get  this  letter  of  yours 
which  jmu  wrote  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? — I  took  the  steps  I  have  stated  to  the 
Committee  ;  I  have  not  taken  any  further. 

25503.  Mr.  S.  Wortley. ]  This  letter  of  Collett’s  which  is  put  into  your  hands 
is  dated  in  1843  ? — I  do  not  know  when  it  is  dated.  This  letter  cannot  have 
reference  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Parker  was  in  London  on  that  occasion,  because 
it  is  elated  December  the  7th. 

25504.  I  believe  you  have  been  accustomed  to  laborious  avocations  all  your 
life?— More  or  less. 

25505.  I  believe  I  may  say  very  laborious,  the  greater  part  of  your  life? 

—Yes. 

25506.  Since  the  year  1841,  you  have  been  in  the  Poor-law  Commission 
Office  ?— Yes. 

25507.  I  ask  you,  with  reference  to  the  enormous  correspondence  which  that 
Board  has,  would  it  be  practicable  to  deal  with  that  correspondence  if  no  letters 
were  answered  except  under  the  discussion  of  the  Board? — I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  deal  with  it,  supposing  all  discontent 
at  delay  could  be  got  rid  of ;  but  the  Committee  will  recollect  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  bodies  constituted  in  a  more  or  less  popular  manner,  consisting  of 
farmers  and  gentlemen,  who  are  veryr  apt,  sometimes  without  reason,  and  some¬ 
times  with  reason,  to  feel  aggrieved  at  anyr  supposed  slight,  or  supposed  neglect, 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners.  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  if  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence  were  conducted  in  that  manner  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
it  so  speedily  in  all  cases  as  not  frequently  to  lead  to  complaints,  and  frequently 
to  delay.  I  have  seen  letters  come  up  continually  in  which  application  is  made 
for  an  answer  by  return  of  post,  without  the  smallest  scruple ;  it  cannot  always 
be  sent,  but  we  are  very  often  complained  of  when  it  is  not  sent.  rf 

25508.  Captain  Pechell.]  Would  not  it  be  possible  to  send  an  answer  if  the 
three  Commissioners  were  at  their  posts  ? — If  it  arrived  in  time  to  be  registered 
and  gone  through  by  the  secretary,  and  brought  before  the  Board  in  time  for 
post.  The  other  day  a  woman  had  been  improperly  removed,  for  the  purpose  of 
emigration,  by  the  master  of  a  workhouse  in  Yorkshire ;  she  had  been  taken 
down  to  Portsmouth ;  she  had  been  put  on  board  a  ship,  with  a  false  certificate 

'  as 
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as  to  her  health.  The  emigration  agent  wrote  up  to  ns  to  say,  This  woman  is 
on  board  the  ship  ;  the  ship  is  gone  ;  it  has  put  into  Plymouth  ;  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost;  we  think  the  woman  ought  not  to  go.”  This  letter  arrived  by  the 
day  mail  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  necessary  to  take  steps  immediately,  an 
it  was  necessary  to  take  the  responsibility  of  writing  down  to  somebody  at 
Plymouth,  and  to  say,  “  Rut  this  woman  on  shore.  It  turned  out  that  t  le 
case  was  an  improper  one,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  Yorkshire. 

25509.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  returning  an  answer  by  return  ot 
post  in  cases  where  guardians  have  reported  to  the  Commissioners  the  necessity 
of  supplying  beer  to  those  paupers  who  are  at  wTork  at  bone-crushing  ?  That 
would  depend  upon  the  considerations  connected  with  the  dietary,  whether  it 
were  a  medical  item:  there  might  be  a-difficulty  ;  it  might  be  necessary  to  write 
and  ask  the  medical  man  upon  the  subject. 

25510.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Does  your  opinion  coincide  with  Mr.  Gulson’s,  that 
the  duties  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  are  so  onerous  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
“perform  them  efficiently  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  it  is  impossible  to  perform  them  effici¬ 
ently.  1  think  that  in  reducing  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  to  nine, 
which  has  been  done  by  Parliament,  the  labour  of  the  rest  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  is  very  considerable,  and  I  think  it  would  he  very  unreasonable 
to  expect  everything  from  them  which  might  be  expected  if  there  were  a  larger 

number. 


H.  IV.  Parker ,  Esq.  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


25511.  Chairman.']  WILL  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  principle  upon 
which  you  proceeded  in  settling  the  remuneration  of  the  witnesses  who  gave 
their  evidence  upon  the  second  inquiry  ? — I  never  settled  the  remuneration  at 
all. 

2  5512.  Did  you  communicate  to  the  Poor-law  Office  an  account  of  the  time 
during  which  each  witness  was  present,  with  a  statement  of  his  employment  or 
calling  ? — I  reported  three  lists  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  those  lists  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  up  in  this  way.  I  took  the  first  list  of  charges,  and  as  a  witness 
came  forward  to  be  examined  I  put  down  his  name,  and  if  he  had  been  examined 
before,  I  made  a  stroke  against  his  name. 

25513.  The  list  was  sent  up  to  the  Poor-law  Commission  Office? — The  fair 
list  was  made  out,  and  sent  up  to  them. 

25514.  From  whom  did  you  ascertain  the  number  of  days  each  witness  was 
present  ? — If  a  witness  came  forward,  I  marked  on  the  original  depositions  occa¬ 
sionally  some  note  as  to  his  attendance.  If  a  witness  had  not  been  summoned, 
for  instance,  and  it  I  could  obtain  from  the  body  of  the  depositions  the  time 
when  the  witness  had  attended,  I  did  not  ask  the  question  ;  but  if  I  could  not 
ascertain  from  the  body  of  the  depositions  how  long  the  witness  had  attended, 
I  asked  the  witness. 

25515.  Did  you  always  ask  the  witness  yourself? — No. 

25516.  You  employed  other  persons  to  ask  ?— 1 There  were  a  great  many  per¬ 
sons  attending  and  writing,  and  I  asked  other  persons  occasionally ;  I  think  in 
only  one  or  two  instances  the  answers  brought  back  to  me  were  only  one  day. 
I  think  this  refers  to  some  aged  people  who  attended.  A  man  named  Benham, 
I  think,  was  one. 

2551 7.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  paper,  No.  19,  before  you  ;  I  see  the 
cases  of  John  Benham,  William  Norris,  Richard  Smith,  and  John  Wells;  John 
Benham  is  stated  to  have  been  one  day  in  attendance,  William  Norris  one  day ! 
—William  Norris  I  asked. 

25518.  Did  you  ask  Benham  ?— I  think  I  sent  to  Benham  and  Wells  m  the 

vard  ;  I  asked  Richard  Smith. 

25519.  As  to  Smith  and  Norris  you  asked  yourself?— Yes. 

25520.  Those  are  each  put  down  one  day  ? — Yes. 

25521.  And  I  believe  were  paid  only  for  one  day  ? — “I  do  not  know  ;  I  had 
left  the  Commission  before  that. 


25522.  They  were  paid  2  s.  each  for  one  day,  apparently  ?— Yes. 

25523.  You  state  as  the  result  of  your  own  inquiry  in  two  instances,  and  of 
the  information  derived  through  a  third  party  in  the  other  two,  that  they  were 
present  one  day? — Yes.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  \Vestlake  on  this  subject,  and  he  attri- 
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buted  it  to  their  having  said  they  were  examined  one  day ;  that  they  must  have 
mistaken  the  word  “  examined ”  for  “  attended.” 

25524.  You  think  they  were  present  more  than  one  day? — I  think  they  were. 

25525.  If  it  has  been  stated  that  they  were  present  several  days,  you  would 
not  be  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  incorrect  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  my  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  they  were. 

25526.  They  were  witnesses  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Westlake  ?— I  think 
they  were. 

25527.  Did  you  pursue  the  same  course  with  respect  to  labourers  ;  Charles 
Coombs  and  his  wife  Ann,  William  Sherman,  and  William  Salter,  who  were 
present,  being  all  in  the  same  class  of  life,  and  people  who  gave  testimony  for 
Mr.  M‘Dougal  ? — They  were  not  examined  ;  and  their  names  were  not  contained 
in  any  list  forwarded  by  me  to  the  Commissioners.  I  was  made  the  channel  of 
communication  for  Mr.  M‘Dougal.  Mr.  Lamb,  the  clerk  of  the  union,  sent  me 
a  list  containing  those  names,  and  I  forwarded  it  of  course  to  the  Commissioners. 

25528.  Charles  Coombs  is  put  down  here  as  having  been  there  14  days?— 
know  nothing  of  that. 

25529.  From  whence  could  that  14  have  been  derived  ;  was  that  from  Mr. 
M‘Dougal’s  statement  ? — I  forwarded  the  original  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  clerk 
of  the  union  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners. 

25530-  I  see,  in  page  68,  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lamb  to  you,  forwarding 
you  a  list  of  the  witnesses  summoned  to  attend  the  inquiry  on  Mr.  M‘Dou£al’s 
behalf?— Yes.  5 

25531*  Among  those  occur  Charles  Coombs,  14  days  in  attendance  ;  William 
Shearman,  15  days;  William  Salter,  15  days? — Yes. 

25532’  They  were  not  examined  at  all  ? — No  ;  and  they  were  not  included  in 
my  lists  sent  to  the  Commissioners. 

25533*  It  appears  that  Charles  Coombs  was  paid  ll.  8s.,  and  William  Shear¬ 
man  1 1.  10s.,  and  William  Salter  1 1.  10s. ;  with  that  you  had  nothing-to  do  ?— 
No;  I  know  nothing  of  the  witnesses  at  all,  except  the  two  witnesses  from 
London. 

25534-  It  would  appear  that  the  two  witnesses  who  were  not  examined  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  were  paid  for  15  days,  and  the  four  witnesses  summoned 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Westlake,  w  ho  were  examined,  were  paid  only  for  one  ? — It 
would  appear  so. 

25535-  They  w?ere  persons  in  the  same  class  of  life  I  apprehend,  all  labourers? 
— I  know  that  Coombs  is  a  labourer. 

25536.  This  was  in  harvest  time? — It  was. 

25537*  With  reference  to  the  witnesses  who  came  from  Stockbridge,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holly,  were  you  cognizant  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
summoned  and  paid  ? — I  reported  their  names  to  the  Commissioners. 

25538.  As  having  been  present  how  many  days  ? — As  having  been  present 
eight  days. 

25539.  Was  that  merely  Mr.  Lamb’s  return,  or  did  you  put  it  down  from 
inquiries  which  you  made  yourself? — From  inquiries  which  I  made  myself;  I 
made  inquiry  in  the  room  in  some  way. 

2554°-  They  appear  on  the  same  list  with  Coombs,  about  whom  you  had  not 
made  inquiry  ? — Your  Lordship  wdll  find  them  also  in  my  list,  in  page  71. 

25541-  You  returned  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holly  for  eight  days? — Yes. 

25542.  And  also  Jane  Rout  ? — Yes.  In  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  list 
forwarded  by  Mr.  M‘Dougal  I  stated  to  the  Commissioners,  “  I  beg  to  acquaint 
you  that  Hannah  Mason,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holly,  and  Jane  Grace,  whose  names 
appear  in  the  list,  were  examined  at  the  recent  investigation.  The  other  persons 
named  in  the  list  were  in  attendance  for  several  days,  and  I  wras  informed  whilst 
at  Andover  that  Jane  Rout  was  not  examined  on  the  behalf  of  the  master,  because 
the  facts  to  which  she  was  to  depose  were  elicited  in  the  cross-examination  of 
other  witnesses.” 

25543-  I  understand  you  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holly  and  Jane  Rout  had  the  h 
the  number  8  affixed  to  their  names,  from  inquiries  which  you  made  yourself? — 
Not  Jane  Rout ;  that  is  another  Jane  Rout ;  there  are  two  Jane  Routs. 

25544-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holly,  that  applies  to  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  wish  to  observe 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holly  were  present,  because  they  produced,  at  the  early  part 
of  the  charges  for  peculation,  a  bed  and  bed  linen  and  other  articles  from  their 
own  house  on  the  first  day  of  their  examination.  d  7 


25545.  Do 
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25545.  Do  you  see  the  name  of  Henry  Marsh  ? — Yes. 

2554^.  For  how  many  days  is  he  set  down? — Three. 

25547*  Did  you  inquire  in  his  case  what  number  of  days  he  had  been  present? 
— Yes. 

25548.  What  did  he  state? — He  had  been  three  days  then.  I  account  for  the 
discrepancy  in  this  way :  he  was  examined  on  the  third  day  of  the  examination, 
and  then  did  not  appear  as  a  witness  again  ;  he  may  have  stopped  the  remainder 
of  the  time,  but  I  had  no  intimation  of  his  presence. 

25549.  You  took  down  his  account  as  being  three  days? — Up  to  that  time. 

2 555°*  Was  he  obliged  to  stay  beyond  those  three  days  ? — No. 

25551*  Jane  Cannings;  how  many  days  was  she  paid  for? — She  was  paid 
only  for  one  day.  In  the  body  of  her  depositions,  your  Lordship  will  find  sh 
was  at  Charlton ;  Mr.  Busigny  went  to  her  that  morning,  and  the  statement 
l  was  that  she  had  only  attended  that  day,  from  inquiry  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

derived  the  impression  from  the  woman  herself,  that  she  had  received  her 
summons  from  Mr.  Westlake  some  time  before,  but  that  Mr.  Busigny  had  given 
her  notice  that  day,  and  had  taken  her  examination  that  morning. 

25552.  Have  you  since  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  she  attended  a  greater 
number  of  days? — From  Mr.  Westlake’s  statement  to  me,  and  on  Mr.  West¬ 
lake’s  representations  that  she  lives  somewhere  else,  but  that  she  had  come  up  to 
Charlton,  and  gave  her  residence  as  at  Charlton  by  mistake. 

25553*  Is  it  the  fact  or  not  that  all  the  witnesses  who  were  summoned  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  M‘Dougal  were  paid  the  whole  number  of  days  put  down  in  the 
account,  and  that  not  one  of  Mr.  Westlake’s  witnesses  was  paid  the  number  put 
down  by  him  ? — I  received  no  statement  from  Mr.  Westlake  at  all.  Mr.  Busigny 
called  on  me  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
September,  and  asked  me  what  course  I  should  pursue  as  to  the  witnesses.  I 
told  him  I  should  pay  Knight  and  Gilmore,  the  witnesses  summoned  from 
London  by  my  authority ;  and  with  regard  to  the  other  witnesses,  I  had  a  list, 
which  he  might  see  if  he  pleased.  Mr.  Busigny  did  not  think  fit  to  see  it,  and 
left  me  at  the  Star  Hotel,  saying,  “  I  suppose  it  will  be  in  the  usual  way.” 

25554-  For  whom  was  Mr.  Busigny  acting? — He  was  the  solicitor  acting  for  . 
Mr.  Westlake;  he  was  the  second  solicitor  in  the  case. 

25555*  I  understand  from  your  statement,  with  reference  to  the  witnesses 
appearing  for  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  you  exercised  no  control,  and  were  not  responsible 
for  any  number  of  days  they  attended,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Hollys? — Not 
at  all,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Hollys  and  Mason. 

2.5556.  In  those  three  cases  only  did  you  make  personal  inquiry? — Yes. 

25557.  With  respect  to  all  others  who  appeared  as  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Westlake,  you  did  make  inquiry,  either  yourself  or  through  a  person  in  whom 
you  could  confide? — Yes. 

25558.  And  the  result  of  that  you  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

25559.  And  upon  that  the  payments  were  made  out?— Yes. 

25560.  According  to  the  plan  made  out  by  Mr.  Lumley  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Richards 
attending  the  first  day,  I  marked  him  down  as  one  day  ;  he  did  not  appear  again, 
and  I  did  not  take  his  name  again  of  course. 

25561.  Captain  Pechell.']  You  may  have  seen  a  very  able  document  which 
was  laid  before  this  Committee,  which  was  produced  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  respect¬ 
ing  the  bone-crushing  system,  which  he  disapproved  of,  and  which  he  considered 
was  not  a  proper  test  for  able-bodied  labourers.  I  would  ask  you,  are  you  aware 
of  that  document? — I  am. 

25562.  Have  you  read  it? — I  have. 

25563.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  that  document  had  been  immediately  acted 
upon  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  the  scenes  which  have  been  described  in 
this  room  as  going  on  at  Andover  would  have  taken  place  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  ? — It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  anything  of  the  sort  to 
have  occurred,  if  that  minute  had  been  issued  in  the  shape  of  an  order  to  the 
different  unions  throughout  the  country;  because  there  would  have  been  no 
animal  matter  whatever  upon  any  bones  introduced  into  the  workhouse. 

25564.  I  believe  you  also  have  made  representations  to  the  same  effect  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  have,  constantly,  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

25565.  If  your  representations  had  been  acted  on,  as  well  as  the  able  docu¬ 
ment  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Chadwick  against  the  system  of  bone-crushing,  would 
not  that  have  greatly  tended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  as  well  as  to  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  guardians  in  buying  the  bone-dust,  which  was  put  up  in  the  Andover 
Board-room  by  the  chairman  ? — It  would  have  prevented  any  ill  consequences 
from  bone-crushing ;  it  would  not  have  prevented  the  mock  auctions,  because, 
according  to  my  view  of  it,  the  bone-pounding  might  have  been  conducted  safely 
in  the  union  workhouse  if  the  bones  of  commerce  had  been  crushed. 

25 566.  It  would  have  put  a  great  damper  upon  the  zeal  of  the  guardians 
encouraging  that  practice  if  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  produce  of  the 
labourers  from  that  employment? — Of  course  if  there  were  fewer  bones  crushed 
there  would  have  been  less  bone-dust. 

25567.  Mr.  S.  Worthy .]  It  would  still  have  depended  upon  the  guardians 
whether  they  were  strictly  bones  of  commerce  P — Yes,  and  on  the  person  who 
inspected  the  workhouses.  With  reference  to  bones  of  commerce,  I  may  observe 
that  1  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  bones  of  commerce  since  I  was 
last  here.  I  find  bones  that  I  have  generally  seen  have  been  bones  from  the 
Baltic,  and  that  the  bones  described  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  as  being  very 
offensive  are  bones  from  South  America ;  those  bones  are  brought  over  in  ships  ' 
in  which  hides  are  generally  packed  ;  and  from  the  heat  of  the  hold  in  the  tropics, 
a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  is  deposited  among  the  bones,  and  renders  them 
for  a  short  time  extremely  offensive  ;  it  goes  off  by  exposure  to  the  air  on  the 
quays  of  Liverpool. 

25568.  Chairman .]  'Do  you  wish  to  make  any  explanation  or  addition  to  any 
statement  you  have  made  before  ? — I  wish  to  mention,  with  regard  to  my  sum¬ 
maries  and  production  of  a  letter  dated  the  18th  August,  that  that  letter  was 
written  at  Somerset  House  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  on  the  understanding 
with  Mr.  Jones  that  the  diaries  should  be  prepared  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the 
letter  should  not  be  sent  in  till  the  morning  of  the  19th,  so  that  it  would  have 
been  prepared  by  the  time  the  letter  came  before  the  Commissioners. 

25569.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  Mr.  Jones  mis¬ 
informed  the  Committee  in  saying  that  he  prepared  them  in  the  usual  course? — 

1  do. 

25570.  And  that  the  account  he  has  given  is  a  false  one  ? — He  is  mistaken. 

25571.  Is  that  a  matter  about  which  he  can  be  mistaken  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  is. 

25572.  Was  anybody  present  when  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Jones  that  evening  ? — 
Mr.  Owen  was  present  once  in  the  day ;  I  saw  him  alone  once  on  that  occasion  ; 
Mr.  Jones  had  then  left  the  room  to  go  to  dinner.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  Mr. 
Jones  had  prepared  the  diaries  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  found  he  had  left  the 
office. 

25573.  Mr.  Christie.^  You  say  that  the  account  given  by  Mr.  David  Jones  is 
incorrect  ?— It  is.  Mr.  Jones  admits  the  correctness  of  my  statement  as  to  one 
quarterly  report,  but  denies  it  as  to  the  others. 

25574.  Mr.  S.  Wortley. ]  Was  Mr.  Jones  alone  when  you  saw  him? — I  saw 
him  once  in  the  afternoon. 

25575.  The  other  time? — I  saw  him  once  alone,  and  once  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Owen. 

25576.  What  were  the  times  of  those  two  interview's? — Once  was  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  other  time  I  think  Mr.  Jones  was  sent  for ;  he  was  at  dinner. 

25577.  On  which  occasion  was  it  that  Mr.  Owen  was  present  ? — The  first 
occasion. 

25578.  In  the  afternoon ? — They  were  both  in  the  afternoon;  one  was  about 
two  o’clock,  and  the  other  about  four, 

25579.  At  which  interview  was  it  that  it  was  arranged  that  the  reports  should 
be  prepared  and  the  letter  not  sent  in  ? — I  think  it  was  the  first,  because  I  went 
down  stairs  and  wrote  the  letter. 

25580.  And  that  was  the  interview  at  which  it  appears  Mr.  Owen  was  pre¬ 
sent?— Yes.  With  reference  to  emigration,  it  is  alleged  that  I  did  not  prepare 
the  scheme  of  emigration  which  is  now  adopted  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ; 

I  beg  most  distinctly  to  state  that  that  scheme  was  arranged  by  me ;  that  I  ar¬ 
ranged  the  provisions  contained  in  the  order  of  the  Commissioners ;  I  prepared 
the  contract  and  all  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  and  afterwards  submitted 
them  to  Mr.  Colston,  who  settled  the  contract  on  the  7th  of  March  1837,  and 
from  that  time  the  emigration  plan  has  been  in  operation.  I  am  requested  by 
Mr  Colston  to  say,  that  he  believes  the  mistake  has  arisen  from  its  having  be¬ 
come  known  from  the  public  newspapers  that  he  drafted  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  upon  the  subject  of  Emigration,  but 
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he  says  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  scheme,  and  that  he  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  getting  up  the  details. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

25581.  Mr.  Christie .]  HAVE  you  the  report  of  Mr.  Gulson  on  the  Monmouth 

Union?— -I  have.  .  -  • 

25582.  In  handing  that  in,  will  you  mention  the  date  of  the  report  r  It  is  a 

report  of  Mr.  Gulson’s  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  upon  the  Monmouth 

Union,  dated  the  18th  of  July  1846. 

25583.  When  was  it  received  in  the  office? — On  the  20th  of  July. 

25584.  Is  there  a  minute  showing  to  which  of  the  Commissioners  it  was 
referred  ? — Showing  that  it  was  seen  by  Sir  Edmund  Head.  . 

25585.  There  is  a  minute  signed  by  Sir  Edmund  Head  upon  it?  Yes.  .  ^ 

25586.  What  is  the  minute? — “  Acknowledge,  and  thank  lor  communication. 

Signed  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  on  the  20th  of  July  1846. 

25587.  Have  you  got  the  letter  written  to  the  auditor  in  consequence  ol  that 

renort  ? _ Y  es. 

25588.  Wliat  is  the  date  of  that?— The  letter  of  acknowledgment,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gulson,  is  dated  the  4th  August  1846  ;  the  letter  addressed  to  the  auditor, 
by  the  Commissioners,  is  also  dated  the  4th  of  August  1846. 

v  25580.  Is  there  any  way  of  accounting  for  that  great  delay,  from  the  20th  0 
July  to  the  4th  of  August  ? — I  apprehend  it  arose  from  the  pressure  of  business 

in  the  hands  of  the  clerk.  #  ,  , 

255^°.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  minute  upon  that  report.  In  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Mr.  Lass.  .  , 

25591.  I  presume,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  office,  that  minute  is  made 

out  by  a  clerk  before  it  comes  to  the  Commissioners  Yes. 

25592.  In  Mr.  Gulson ’s  report  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  clerk,  or  any  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  present  clerk  has  been  kept  r— 

Yes.  - 

25593.  Will  vou  read  the  passage  “  No  blame,  I  conceive,  attaches  to  the 
present  clerk,  who  has  been  in  office  only  two  or  three  years,  and  who  appears 
to  be  exceedingly  particular  and  regular  in  his  mode  of  conducting  the  business 

of  the  union.”  ,  .  .  .  .  .  ,.  , 

25594.  Mr.  S.  Wort  ley. 1  That  is  the  same  clerk  who  gives  this  testimony  to 

the  accounts  having  been  kept  in  the  same  way  all  the  time?  Yes. 

25595.  Will  you  read  the  whole  of  that  report? — - 

[The  same  was  read ,  as  follows :] 

Gentlemen,  ,  f  , 

I  beg  leave  10  state,  that  when  examining  the  union  accounts  at  Monmouth  a  tew  days 
since,  *1  found  that  the  ledger  has  never  been  kept  in  accordance  with  your  order  of 
accounts.  The  provisions  received  are  debited  to  invoice  account,  instead  of  being  cre¬ 
dited  as  your  order  prescribes;  the  debit  side  of  the  invoice  account  is  a  mere  copy  of  the 
master’s  provision  receipt,  as  entered  by  him  in  detail  in  his  account,  and  the  invoice 
account  is  credited  by  merely  transferring  the  total  amount  of  each  week’s  entries  to  the 
provision  account.  No  cheques  or  payments  for  provisions  are  debited  to  the  invoice 
accounts,  as  your  order  of  accounts  prescribes;  and  consequently  the  system  of  check 
intended' to  be  established  by  the  mode  of  keeping  the  invoice  which  is  prescribed  is  alto¬ 
gether  done  away  with.  Again,  all  small  articles  which  are  not  procured  of  contractors 
are  placed  to  an  account  in  the  ledger,  which  is  opened  in  the  name  of  the  master;  viz. 
«  Samuel  Browning,  sundries.”  The  master’s  account  for  one  quarter  amounts  to 
807.  Is.  9 d.\  but  this  is  much  more  than  in  other  quarters,  pigs  for  bacon,  and  potatoes, 
having  been  purchased  by  the  master.  The  usual  quarterly  amount  of  the  master’s  account 
in  the  ledger  appears  to  be  from  15/.  to  20/.  The  master,  it  is  stated,  never  leceives  or 
pays  any  money  in  cash ;  the  account  is  stated  to  be  in  his  name  nominally  only,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  imputation  against  the  officers  involved  in  this  mode  of  keeping  the 
accounts.  It  is  so  different,  however,  to  the  mode  of  keeping  the  union  accounts  which  is 
prescribed  by  your  order  under  seal,  and  is  so  wanting  as  regards  the  system  of  check  which 
your  prescribed  mode  establishes,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  report  the  matter  to  you, 
for  your  information.  In  this  union  a  “  Sick  Pauper  Account”  is  also  opened,  and  each 
parish  is  debited  with  the  extras  supplied  to  its  own  sick  poor  in  the  workhouse.  This  is 
not  in  accordance  with  your  order  of  accounts.  The  Provision  Receipt  Book  contains 
everything  entered  in  the  sick  diet  account,  except  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  the  m-mamte- 
nance  account  is  credited  by  a  deduction  being  made  to  the  amount  of  the  sick  diets  sepa¬ 
rately  charged  against  the  parishes.  The  tobacco  and  snuff  are  not  entered  or  included  in 

the  Provision  Receipt  Book;  they  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  “In-maintenance 
„  .  „  Account. 


H.  W.  Parker, 
Esq. 

17  August  1846. 
Mr.  Hugh  Owen. 


Mr.  Hugh  Own. 


17  August  1846. 
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Account/’  When  the  tobacco  and  snuff  are  paid  for,  the  amount  is  debited  to  the  parishes 
whose  paupers  are  said  to  consume  it,  and  the  treasurer  is  credited,  such  debit  being  made 
not  direct,  but  through  the  sick  diet  account.  This  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  Union  has  been  adopted  from  the  commencement,  and  has  been  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  No  blame,  l  conceive,  attaches  to  the  present  clerk,  who  has  been  in  office 
only  two  or  three  years,  and  who  appears  to  be  exceedingly  particular  and  regular  in  his 
mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  union.  The  clerks  of  the  Monmouth  Union  appear 
never  to  have  been  properly  instructed  as  regards  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Commissioners’  order,  and  thus  the  irregularity  has  been  continued.  I  have 
now  instructed  the  clerk  and  master  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  (as 
prescribed  by  your  order),  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  attend  to  the  order  in  future. 

I  am,  &c. 

(signed)  Edward  Gulson . 

2559^-  Will  you  also  read  the  correspondence  which  took  place? — 

[The  following  letters  were  read :] 

Poor-law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House, 
Sir,  4  August  1846. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  report,, 
d  aed  the  18th  ultimo,  on  the  accounts  of  the  Monmouth  Union,  and  I  am  to  thank  you  for¬ 
th  e  same. 

I  am,  See. 

(signed)  W.  G.  Lumley ,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Poor-law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House, 
Sir,  4  August  1846. 

Th  e  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  received  a  report  from  their  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Gulson,  from  which  they  learn  that  the  Monmouth  Union  Ledger  has  never  been  kept 
by  the  clerks  of  that  union  in  accordance  with  the  Commissioner’s  order  of  accounts ;  and 
that  much  irregularity  and  confusion  exists  in  the  accounts  of  the  union  in  consequence ; 
and  I  am  instructed  by  the  Commissioners  to  request  your  attention  to  the  subject,  with 
a  view  to  remedy  any  irregularity  such  as  that  adverted  to. 

I  am,  See. 

(signed)  W.  G.  Lumley,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire  Audit  District, 
Gentlemen,  Persliore,  6  August  1846. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  4th  instant  (10283  B.), 
requesting  my  attention  to  the  accounts  of  the  Monmouth  Union,  with  a  view  to  remedy 
certain  irregularities  existing  in  these  accounts,  which  have  arisen  from  the  clerk  having 
neglected  to  keep  them  in  accordance  with  your  orders.  In  reply  thereto,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  will  give  every  attention  to  the  subject  which  its  importance  demands,  and  my  continued 
exertions  shall  be  exercised  to  prevent  any  irregularities  of  the  nature  adverted  to  again- 
becoming  matter  of  complaint.  I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  since  the 
appointment  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  it  has  been  my  study  to  see  that  your  Orders 
and  regulations  are  strictly  observed  and  carried  out  by  the  several  classes  of  union  officers ; 
but  I  regret  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  indifference  manifested  by  some  of  the  late  auditors, 
as  to  adherence  to  the  forms  laid  down  for  their  guidance,  I  have  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  establishing  uniformity  of  practice  in  reference  to  keeping  accounts,  and  at 
present  many  irregularities,  not  only  in  the  accounts  of  the  Monmouth  Union,  exist,  to  the 
remedying  which  my  most  strenuous  exertions  shall  in  future,  as  heretofore,  be  directed. 

I  have,  &c. 

(signed)  E.  Murrell ,  District  Auditor. 

25597.  That  letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  auditor  does  not  convey 
any  blame  to  the  individual  clerk  at  present  in  office  ;  it  speaks  of  clerks  in  the 
plural  number? — Yes. 

25598.  In  conformity  with  Mr.  Gulson’s  report,  the  clerk  of  the  Monmouth 
Union  appears  never  to  have  been  properly  instructed  Pit— So  he  states.  I  also 
beg  to  hand  in  a  correct  statement  of  the  visits  of  Mr.  Parker  to  his  unions. 

25599.  Do  you  find  it  accord  with  the  corrections  which  Mr.  Parker  has  given 
in? — -There  is  a  difference  of  18  visits  in  four  years  ;  but  this  account,  I  should 
state,  as  made  up,  does  not  give  the  whole  of  the  year  1845 ;  it  does  not  go 
beyond  September. 

2  5600.  Chairman ,]  May  not  those  18  visits  have  occurred  since  September  ? — 

The 
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The  visits  which  have  occurred  in  the  month  of  October  are  not  here  set  out  ;  Mr 
but  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  I  will  add  those  visits,  that  this  may  accord  ^  ■ 
with  the  statements  as  to  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners.  17 

25601.  That  would  make  the  statement  as  to  Mr.  Parker  apply  to  the  same 
period  as  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners? — It  would  make  a  difference  of  50 
visits.  I  was  requested  some  time  since,  it  being  a  matter  which  took  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  accomplish,  to  prepare  a  similar  statement  as  to  the  other 
Assistant  Commissioners.  1  now  hold  in  my  hand  that  statement,  but  I  should 
like  to  compare  the  proofs  with  the  diaries. 

25602.  Mr.  S.  Wortley .]  Is  this  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Post-office  as  to  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Parker, 
that  in  June  1841  a  packet  of  his  was  lost  ( handing  some  letters  to  the  Witness)? 

[ — 1  es, 

i  25603.  Will  you  read  the  correspondence  ? — 

JJJ  [The  letters  were  read ,  as  follows  :] 

Poor-law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House, 

Sir  8th  August  1846. 

1  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following' 
extract  from  the  evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Andover  Union,  in  reference  to  a  packet  of  letters  transmitted  by  H  W.  Parker,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Poor-law  Commissioner,  to  this  office,  on  or  about  the  22d  June  1841  ;  and  I  am  to  iequest 
that  you  will  favour  me,  as  early  as  convenient,  with  such  information  as  the  recoins  o  t,  a, 
Post-office  will  afford  in  relation  to  the  alleged  loss  of  the  said  packet. 

1  have,  &c. 

Colonel  Maberly,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  (signed)  Edwin  Chadwick ,  Secretary. 

Post-office. 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  H.  IV.  Parker ,  Esq. 

You  sent  that  report  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ? — I  did.  I  should  mention  that 
about  that  time  (22d  June  1841)  a  large  packet  of  letters  was  traced  to  be  lost  from  the 
post-office  at  High  gate,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  it. 


gjr  General  Post-office,  14  August  1846. 

With* reference  to  your  communication  of  the  8th  instant,  I  am  directed  by  the  Post¬ 
master-General  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  the  enclosed 
copies  of  papers  relating  to  a  missing  packet,  addressed  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  on  the  10th  of  May  1341,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  letter  to  which 

you  allude. 

J  I  have,  &c. 

(signed)  Jas.  Campbell, 

E.  Chadwick,  Esq.  “  For  Secretary. 

Poor-law  Commission  Office, 

Somerset  House. 


g-r  Highgate,  13  May  1841. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sioners  Somerset  House,  containing  papers  relative  to  the  business  of  their  office,  was 
posted  at  the  receiving  house  kept  by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  the  High-street,  Highgate  on  Monday 
(Mav  10th)  last,  at  half-past  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  find,  by  inquiry  at 
the  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  that  such  has  not  been  received  ;  the  letter  did  not  exceed 
three  ounces,  and  6d.  postage  was  paid. 

X  IlclV6j  vwC# 

(signed)  H .  W.  Parker, 

Colonel  Maberly,  Secretary.  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner. 


The  letter  applied  for  is  perfectly  remembered  by  the  receiver’s  assistant,  on  account 
of  the  servant  complaining  of  the  charge;  and  he  states  that  it  was  duly  forwarded.  It 
is  not  remembered  by  the  letter-carriers  of  Somerset  House;  but  they  are  quite  certain 
y  tpat  aq  letters  addressed  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  which  have  reached  their  hands 
"  iiave  been  duly  delivered,  although,  from  the  number,  they  cannot  recollect  any  one  in 


particular. 

18  May  1841. 

/ 

(signed) 

Mr.  Newton,  17  May  1842. 

JR.  Smith. 

19  May  1841. 
0.45—4 5- 

Cannot  be  found  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 

(signed) 

E 

C.  Newton. 
Date  ?• 

Hugh  Owen. 


Angust  184G, 
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Mr.  Hugh  Given. 


17  August  1 846. 


Mr.  Jenhin  Jones . 


Date?— 13th  May  1841. 

Name  and  address  of  applicant.  ?— H.  W.  Parker,  South  Grove,  Highgate. 

Name  and  address  of  sender? — Ditto. 

Where  posted,  when,  and  at  what  hour?— At  Lloyd’s,  High-street,  Highgate,  at 
half-past  eight  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  May. 

By  whom  ? — 

Can  it  be  attested  ? — Yes. 

Paid,  unpaid,  or  stamped? — It  was  paid,  and  amounted  to  Qd. 

How  addressed? — The  Poor-law  Commissioners,  Somerset  House. 

Contents? — A  diary  and  letters,  addressed  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  with 
minutes  and  observations  upon  their  contents. 


25604.  Mr.  Christie.']  It  appears  that  this  report  on  Paxton’s  case  is  not  to 
be  found? — It  is  not. 

25605.  Whose  writing  is  that  ( handing  a  paper  to  the  witness )  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  hand. 

25606.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  handwriting  before?— Mr.  Parker  showed  1-  ' 
the  memorandum. 

25607.  What  did  you  say  when  he  showed  it  to  you  ? — I  told  him  I  could 
not  tell  whose  it  was. 

25608.  Did  you  give  no  opinion  about  it  ? — I  said  I  believed  it  to  be  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  some  person  who  was  employed  as  copyist  in  the  office. 

25609.  That  is  part  of  the  evidence  about  Paxton’s  case,  copied  by  a  clerk  in 

the  office  ? — Yes. 

25610.  How  could  that  be  copied  by  a  clerk  in  the  office  il  Mr.  Parker  did 
not  transmit  it  ? — It  was  not  unusual  for  Mr.  Parker  to  transmit  papers  to  the 
office  to  be  copied;  they  would  be  returned  to  him,  and  again  forwarded  with 
the  official  letter. 

2561 1.  (To  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  recollect  that  you  did  send  that  to  be  copied? 
—I  believe  I  sent  it  to  be  copied  by  a  sheet  with  my  signature  attached  to  it, 
and  afterwards  I  found  that  part  of  the  depositions  had  been  kept ;  but  I  did 
not  receive  back  a  letter  of  that  kind. 

25612.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  say  with  confidence  that  it  was  in  the  packet 
you  sent  from  Highgate  ? — It  is  apparent  that  it  was  not ;  but  the  original  depo¬ 
sitions  had  been  in  the  office,  because  I  find  part  of  them  copied  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  a  clerk  in  the  office. 

25613.  Where  does  that  paper  come  from? — From  my  portfolios. 

25614.  That  appears  to  you  to  prove  that  the  deposition  of  which  that  is  a 
part  had  been  in  the  Poor-law  Office  ? — Yes. 


1 


Mr.  Jenhin  Jones ,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

25615.  Chairman.]  YOU  were  to  hand  in  some  letters  to  the  Committee  ?— 
The  first  letter  is  a  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commission,  signed  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  dated  the  15th  December  1843,  to  this  effect:  “  Sir,  I  am  directed 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  state,  that  if  you  will  call  at  the  office  to¬ 
morrow  (Saturday)  at  one  o’clock,  the  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  see 
you.”  The  next  is  dated  the  1st  of  January  1844.  “  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the 

Poor-law  Commissioners  to  request  that  you  will  call  at  their  office  at  one  o  clock 
to-morrow  (Tuesday)  to  speak  with  the  Commissioners.”  The  third  is,  44  Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed 
copy  of  the  notes  of  the  statement  made  by  you  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  16th 
December  last ;”  to  which  I  replied,  “  Sir,  As  the  investigation  into  the  charge 
brought  by  Mr.  Boisson  appears  to  be  conducted  entirely  by  you,  I  beg  to 
acknowledge,  through  you,  the  receipt  of  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  my 
examination  as  taken  by  you  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  but  not  at  a 
properly  constituted  Board,  and  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  without  any 
solicitation  on  my  part.  Without  admitting  the  accuracy,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  statement,  I  would  respectfully  observe  that  it  can  only^£ 
be  deemed  a  sketch  of  what  transpired  at  the  interview ;  and  it  obviously  cannot 
be  deemed  a  complete  or  satisfactory  document  in  the  absence  of  the  queries  to 
which  the  statement  purports  to  be  a  reply.”  On  the  20th  of  April  1844,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  Commissioners  requesting  an  interview,  I  received 
this  answer :  “  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  relative  to  the  prosecution  which  is 
in  progress  against  you  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  I  am  to  state  that  the  appli¬ 
cation 
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cation  made  in  your  letter  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  but  that 
the  case  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown.”  In  reply  to 
another  letter  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  the  reply  being  dated  the  1st  of 
May  1844  :  “  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo.  In  answer  to  that  letter,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  desire  to  say  that  you  had  a  full  opportunity  of  making  any  oral  state¬ 
ment  in  the  two  interviews  which  you  had  with  them  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Poisson’s  case  was  first  brought  under  their  notice ;  that  they  are  not  aware  of 
any  adavantge  which  would  arise  from  another  interview,  but  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  give  due  consideration  to  any  written  statement  on  the  subject  which 
you  may  transmit  to  them.”  The  reply  I  had  from  the  Home  Office  to  my  first 
letter  is  from  Mr.  O’Brien,  dated  May  the  11th  1844:  “  Sir,  I  am  directed  by 
Sir  James  Graham  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 
9th  instant,  marked  ‘  Private  and  confidential.’  As  your  conduct  is  about  to 
become  the  subject  of  legal  investigation,  I  am  desired  by  Sir  James  Graham  to 
state  that  he  must  decline  to  receive  any  further  communications  of  this  nature 
from  you.”  The  following  is  my  reply  to  Mr.  O’Brien  :  “  Sir,  I'  beg  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  just  received.  In 
reply  thereto  I  beg  to  state  that  my  future  communications  to  Sir  James  Graham 
shall  not  be  marked  private  and  confidential,  but  shall  be  sent  officially.  I  may 
observe,  with  regard  to  my  communication  of  the  9th  instant,  that  as  the  matter 
contained  therein  materially  affects  the  character  of  a  highly  respectable  public 
officer,  and  one  whose  acts  Sir  James  Graham  may  be  called  upon  to  defend, 
and  as  I  have  stated  nothing  but  what  was  formed  deliberately,  and  which  I  can 
prove  upon  unquestionable  evidence,  I  can  have  no  objection  to  its  being  consi¬ 
dered  a  communication  to  Sir  James  Graham  in  his  character  of  Secretary  of 
Stare  ;  or  if  deemed  advisable,  I  beg  respectfully  to  state,  that  when  hearing 
from  you  to  that  effect,  I  will  immediately  send  it  in  officially.” 

25616.  Mr.  Christie.']  Mr.  Owen  stated  here  that  you  were  quite  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Lewis  had  fulfilled  his  promise  to  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

25617.  You  did  not  authorize  Mr.  Owen  to  say  that,  nor  did  you  say  anything 
to  him  to  warrant  it  ? — No. 

Mr.  Owen  here  stated  that  he  did  not  say  that  Mr  Jones  had  authorized 
him  to  make  any  statement  to  the  Committee. 

25618.  Chairman.]  (To  Mr.  Owen.)  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to 
make  upon  what  has  passed  ? — I  should  wish  to  state,  that  although  Mr. 
Jones  had  not  authorized  me  to  make  that  statement,  he  has  several  times  in¬ 
formed  me,  and  I  remember  on  one  occasion  in  particular,  when  I  called  on 
him  at  the  Queen’s  Bench  Prison,  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  prevail 
on  him  to  turn  round  upon  the  Commissioners,  but  that  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  do  so ;  that  he  did  not  complain  of  the  Commissioners  having  failed 
to  use  influence  to  prevent  his  being  brought  up  for  judgment,  but  that  the 
Government  had  insisted  upon  his  being  brought  up. — (Mr.  Jones.)  With  regard 
to  Mr.  Owen’s  interviews  with  me,  I  have  a  right,  I  think,  to  complain  of  Mr. 
Owen  ;  whether  he  comes  intentionally  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  he  takes  an 
opportunity  of  calling  upon  me  as  a  friend,  and  then  he  comes  to  this  Committee 
and  relates  conversations,  certainly  not  exactty  as  they  passed. 

Sir  Edmund  Head,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

25619.  Chairman .]  THE  Committee  understand  that  there  is  some  explana¬ 
tion  which  you  wish  to  give  of  one  portion  of  your  evidence  ?— I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  possible  I  misunderstood  a  question  put  by  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth  on  the  subject  of  a  message  from  Sir  James  Graham  to  Mr.  Nicholls. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  message  ;  but  I  recollect  with  reference,  not  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  reason,  why  Sir  James  Graham  did  not  see  Mr.  Nicholls,  but  with  reference 
to  the  interview  in  the  early  days  of  August,  that  Captain  O’Brien  has  since  that 
explained  to  me  that  there  might  have  been  a  mistake  in  writing  the  note.  Sir 
James  Graham  said,  “  Send  for  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,”  and  Captain 
O’Brien  said,  “  Send  for  Mr.  Lewis  or  Sir  Edmund  Head.”  That  is  what 
he  told  me ;  that  he  had  not  given  accurately  the  direction  which  Sir  James 
Graham  had  given.  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth  might  refer  to  that. 

[Adjourned 

0-45— 45- 
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